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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Leo T olstoy, 1828—1910 


Count Leo Nikolayevich Tolstoy was born 
August 28, 1828, at the family estate of Yasna- 
ya Polyana, in the province of 7'ula. His moth- 
er died when he was three and his lather six 
years later. Placed in the care of his aunts, he 
passed many of his early years at Kazan, where, 
in 1844, after a preliminary training by French 
tutors, he entered the university. He cared lit- 
tle for the university and in 1847 withdrew be- 
cause of “ill-health and domestic circum- 
stances.” He had, however, done a great deal 
of reading, of French, English, and Russian 
novels, the New Testament, Voltaire, and 
Hegel. The author exercising the greatest in- 
fluence upon him at this time w^as Rousseau; 
he read his complete works and for sometime 
wore about his ncik a medallion of Rousseau. 

Immediately upon leaving the university, 
Tolstoy returned to his estate and, perhaps in- 
spired by his enthusiasm for Rousseau, pre- 
pared to devote himself to agriculture and to 
improving the condition of his serfs. His first 
attempt at social reform proved disappointing, 
and after six months he withdrew to Moscow 
and St. Pctersbuig, where he gave himself over 
to the irregular lile characteristic of his class 
and time. In 1851, determined to “escape my 
debts and, more than anything else, my hab- 
its,” he enlisted in the Army as a gentleman- 
volunteer, and w'ent to the Caucasus. While at 
Tiflis, preparing tor his examinations as a 
cadet, he wrote the first portion of the trilogy, 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, in which he 
celebrated the happiness of “being with Na- 
ture, seeing her, communing with her.” He al- 
so began The Cossacks with the intention of 
showing that culture is the ciiciny of happi- 
ness. Although continuing his army life, he 
gradually came to realize tliat “a military ca- 
reer is not loi me, and the sooner I get out of 
it and devote myself entirely to literature the 
better.” His Sevastopol Sketches (1855) were 
so successful that Czar Nicholas issued special 
orders that he should be removed from a post 
of danger. 

Returning to St. Petersburg, Tolstoy was re- 
ceived with great favor in both the oflicial and 
literary circles of the capital. He soon became 


interested in the popular progressive move- 
ment of the time, and in 1857 he decided to go 
abroad and study the educational and munici- 
pal systems of other countries. That year, and 
again in 1860, he traveled in Europe. At Yas- 
naya Polyana in 1861 he liberated his serfs and 
opened a school, established on the principle 
that “everything which savours of compulsion 
is harmful.” He started a magazine to promote 
his notions on education ancl at the same time 
served as an oflicial arbitrator for grievances 
between the nobles and the recently emanci- 
pated serfs. By the end of 1862 he was so ex- 
hausted that he discontinued his activities and 
retired to the steppes to drink koumis for his 
health. 

Tolstoy had been contemplating marriage 
for some time, and in 1862 he married .Sophie 
Behrs, sixteen years his junior, and the daugh- 
ter of a fashionable Moscow doctor. Their 
early married life at Yasnaya Polyana was 
tranquil. Family cares occupied the Countess, 
and in the course of her life she bore thirteen 
children, nine of whom surv ived infancy. Yet 
she also acted as a copyist for her husband, 
who after their marriage turned again to writ- 
ing. He was soon at work upon “a novel of 
the 1810’s and ’20’s” which absorbcci all his 
time and effort. He went frequently to Mos- 
cow, “studying letters, diaries, and traditions” 
and “accumulated a whole library” of histori- 
cal material on the period. He interviewed 
survivors of the battles of that time and trav- 
eled to Borodino to draw up a map of the 
battleground. Finally, in 1869, after his work 
had undergone several changes in conception 
and he had “spent five years oi uninterrupted 
and exceptionally strenuous labor under the 
best conditions of life,” he published War and 
Peace. Its appearance immediately established 
Tolstoy’s reputation, and in the judgment oi 
Turgenev, the acknowledged dean of Russian 
letters, gave him “first place among all our 
contemporary writers.” 

The years immediately following the com- 
pletion of IFflr and Peace w’cre pas.sed in a 
great variety of occupations, none of which 
Tolstoy found satisfying, l^le tried busying 
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himself with the affairs of his estate, under- 
took the learning of Greek to read the ancient 
classics, turned again to education, wrote a 
series of elementary school books, and served 
as school inspector. With much urging from 
his wife and friends, he completed A nna Kare- 
nina, which appeared serially between 1875 
and 1877. Disturbed by what he considered his 
unreilcctive and prosperous existence, Tolstoy 
became increasingly interested in religion. At 
first he turned to the orthodox faith of the 
people. Unable to find rest there, he began a 
detailed examination of religions, and out of 
his reading, particularly of the Gospels, gradu- 
ally evolved his own personal doctrine. 

Following his conversion, I'olstoy adopted 
a new mode of life. He dressed like a peasant, 
devoted much ol his time to manual work, 
learned shoemaking, and followed a vegetari- 
an diet. With the exception of his youngest 
daughter, Alexandra, lolstoy’s family re- 
mained hostile to his teaching. The breach be- 
tween him and his wife grew steadily wider. 
In 1879 he wrote the Kreutzer Sonata in which 
he attacked the normal state of marriage and 
extolled a life of celibacy and chastity. In 1881 
he divided his estate among his heirs and, a 
few years later, despite the opposition of his 
wife, announced that he would forego royal- 
ties on all the works published alter his con- 
version. 

Tolstoy made no attempt at first to propa- 
gatehisreligious teaching, although it attrjicted 


many followei-s. After a visit to the Moscow 
slums in 1881, he became concerned with social 
conditions, and he subsequently aided the suf- 
ferers of the famine by sponsoring two hun- 
dred and fifty relief kitchens. Alter his meet- 
ing and intimacy with Chertkov, “Tolstoyism*' 
began to develop as an organized sect, lol- 
stoy’s writings became almost exclusively pre- 
occupied with leligious problems. In addition 
to numerous pamphlets and plays, he wrote 
What is Aft? (iBqfi), in which he explained 
his new aesthetic theories, and Hadji-Murad, 
(1904), which became the favorite work of his 
old age. Although his activities were looked 
upon with increasing suspicion by the official 
authorities, Tolstoy escaped olficial censure 
until 1901, when he was excommunicated by 
the Oithodox Churth. His followers were fie- 
quently subjected to persecution, and many 
were either banished or imprisoned. 

Tolstoy’s last years were embittered by 
mounting hostility within his own household. 
Although his personal life was ascetic, he felt 
the ambiguity of his position as a picachcr of 
poverty living on his great estate. Finally, at 
the age of eighty two, with the aid ol his daugh- 
ter, Alexandra, he fled from home. His health 
broke down a tew days later, and he was re- 
moved from the train to the statirin-mastcr’s 
hut at Astopovo, where he died, November 7, 
1910. He was buried at Y.isnaya Folyana, in 
the first public funeral to be held in Russia 
without religious lites. 
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Book One: 1805 
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CHAPTER I 

Well, Princi-, so Genoa and Lucca are now 
just family estates of the Buonapartes. But 1 
warn you, it you don’t tell me that this means 
war, it you still try to defend the iniamies and 
horrors pcipeiraied by that Antichrist- 1 real- 
ly believe he is Antichrist— I will have nothing 
more to do with you and you arc no longer my 
friend, no longer ray ’faithful slave,* as \ou 
call yourselfl But how do you do? 1 see I have 
frightened you— sit down and tell me all the 
news.’* 

It was in Jill ^ and the speaker was the 

well-known Anna PAvlovna Sch(^‘ier, maid of 
honor and favorite of the Empress MArya Fe- 
dorovna. With these words she greeted Prince 
Vasili KurAgin, a man of high rank and impor- 
tance, who WMS the first to anive at her recep- 
tion. Anna Pavlovna had had a cough forsome 
days. She was, as she said, suffering from la 
grippe; grippe being then a new word in St. 
Petersburg, used only by the elite. 

All her invitations without exception, writ- 
ten in Freiuh, and delivered by a scarlet-liver- 
ied footman that morning, ran as follows: 

“If you have nothing better to do. Count [or 
Prince], and if the piospcct of spending an 
evening with a poor invalid is not too terrible, 
I shall be very charmed to see you tonight be- 
tween 7 and lo— Annette Srht'Ter.** 

“Heavens! what a virulent attack!” replied 
the prince, not in the least disconcerted by this 
leccption. He had just entered, wearing an em- 
broidered court uniform, knee breeches, and 
shoes, and had stars on his breast and a serene 
expression on his flat face. He spoke in that 
lefincd French in which our grandfathers not 
only spoke but thought, and with the gentle, 
patronizing intonation natural to a man of 
importance who had grown old in society and 
at court. lie went up to Anna Pavlovna, kissed 
her hand, presenting to her his bald, scented, 
and shining head, and complacently seated 
himself on the sofa. 

“First of all, dear friend, tell me how you 


are. Set your friend’s mind at rest,** said he 
without altering his tone, beneath the polite- 
ness and affected sympathy of which indifler- 
ence and even irony could be discerned. 

“Can one be well while suffering morally? 
Can one be calm in times like these if one has 
any feeling?” said Anna PAvlovna. “You are 
staying the whole evening, I hope?” 

“And the fete at the English ambassador’s? 
Today is \\ ednesday. I must put in an appear- 
ance there,” said the prince. “My daughter is 
coming for me to take me there.” 

“I thought today’s fete had been canceled. 
I confess all these festivities and fireworks are 
becoming wearisome.” 

“If they had known that you wished it, the 
entertainment would have been put off,” said 
the prince, who, like a wound-up clock, by 
force of habit said things he did not even wish 
to be believed. 

“Don’t teasel Well, and what has been de- 
cided about Novoslltsev’s dispatch? You know 
everything.” 

“What cTn one say about it?” replied the 
prince in a co.'d, listless tone. “What has been 
dec ided? They have decided that Buonaparte 
has burnt his boats, and I believe that we are 
ready to burn ours.” 

Prince Vasili alw^ays spoke languidly, like 
an actor repealing a stale part. Anna PAvlovna 
Sclu^rer on the contrary, despite her forty years, 
overflowed with animation and impulsiveness. 
To be an enthusiast had become licr scxial v<v 
cation and, sometimes even when she did not 
feel like it, she became enthusiastic in order 
not to disappoint tlie expectations of thc^se 
who knew her. The subdued smile which, 
though it did not suit her faded features, al- 
ways played round her lips expressed, as in a 
spoiled child, a continual consciousness of her 
charming defect, which she neither wished, nor 
could, nor considered it necessary, to conect. 

In the midst of a conversation on political 
matters Anna PAvlovna burst out: 

“Oh, don't speak to me of Austria. Perhaps 
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1 don’t understand things, but Austria never 
has wished, and does not wish, for war. She is 
betraying us! Russia alone must save Europe. 
Our gracious sovereign recognizes his high vo- 
cation and will be true to it. That is the one 
thing I have faith in! Our good and wonder- 
ful sovereign has to perform the noblest role 
on earth, and he is so virtuous and noble that 
God will not forsake him. Ffe will fulfill his 
vocation and crush the hydra of revolution, 
which has become more terrible tlian ever in 
the person of this murderer and villain! We 
alone must avenge the blood of the just one. 
. . . Whom, I ask you, can we rely on? . . . Eng- 
land with her commercial spirit will not and 
cannot understand the Emperor Alexander’s 
loftiness of soul. She has refused to evacuate 
Malta. She wanted to find. and still seeks.some 
secret motive in our actions. What answer did 
Novosfltsev get? None. The English have not 
understood and cannot understand the self- 
abnegation of our Emperor who wants noth- 
ing for himself, but only desires the good of 
mankind. And what have they promised? Noth- 
ing! And what little they have promised they 
will not perform! Prussia has always declared 
that Buonaparte is invincible and that all 
Europe is powerless before him. . . . .And I 
don’t believe a word that Hardenbiirg says, 
or Haugwitz either. This famous Prussian neu- 
trality is just a trap, I have faith only in GckI 
and the lofty destiny of our adored monarch. 
He will save Europe!” 

She suddenly paused, smiling at her own 
impetuosity. 

”I think,” said the prince with a smile, ”that 
if you had been sent instead of our dear 
Wintzingerode you w’ould have captured the 
King of Prussia’s consent by assault. You are 
so eloquent. Will you give me a cup of tea?” 

”In a moment, k propos,** she added, becom- 
ing calm again, ”I am expecting two very in- 
teresting men tonight, Ic Vicomte de Morte- 
mart, who is connected with the Montmoren- 
cys through the Rohans,oneof thebest French 
familie.s. He is one of the genuine emigres, the 
good ones. And also the Abb^ Morio. Do you 
know that profound thinker? He has been re- 
ceived by the Emperor. Had you heard?” 

”I shall be delighted to meet them,” .said the 
prince. “But tell me,” he added with studied 
carelessne.ss as if it had only just occurred to 
him, though the question he was about to ask 
was the chief motive of his visit, “is it true that 
the Dowager Empress wants Baron Funkc to be 
appointed first secretary at Vienna? The baron 


by all accounts is a poor creature.” 

Prince Vasfli wished to obtain this post for 
his son, but others were trying through the 
Dowager Empress Miirya Fedorovna to secure 
it for the baron. 

Anna IMvlovna almost closed her eyes to in- 
dicate that neither she nor anyone else had a 
right to cTiticize what the Empress desired or 
was pleased with. 

“Baron Funkc has been recommended to the 
Dowager Empress by her sister,” was all she 
said, in a dry and mournful tone. 

As she named the Empress, Anna Pdvlovna's 
face suddenly assumed an expression of pro- 
found and sincere devotion and respect min- 
gled with sadne.ss,and thisoccurred every time 
she mentioned her illustrious patroness. tShc 
added that Her Majesty had deigned to .show 
Baron Funke beaucoup (Vestime, and again 
her face clouded over with sadness. 

The prince was silent and looked indiffer- 
ent. But, with the womanly and court ierlikc 
quickness and tact habitual to her, .Anna Pav- 
lovna wished both to rebuke him (for daring 
to speak as he had done of a man recommended 
to the Empress) and at the same lime to con- 
sole him, so she .said: 

“Now about your family. Do you know that 
.since your daughter came out everyone has 
been enraptured by her? 'I'hey say she is amaz- 
ingly beautiful.” 

The prince bowed to signify his respect and 
gratitude. 

“I often think,” she continued after a short 
pause, drawing nearer to the prince and smil- 
ing amiably at him as if to show that political 
and social topics were ended and the time had 
come for intiniateconversation— “I often think 
how unfairly .sometimes the jovs of life arc dis- 
tributed. Why has fate given you two such 
.splendid children? I don't .speak of Anatole, 
your youngest. I don’t like him,” she added in 
a tone admitting of no rejoinder and raising 
her eyebrows. “'I’wo such charming children. 
And really you appreciate them less than any- 
one, and so you don’t de.serve to have them.” 

And she smiled her ecstatic smile. 

“I can’t help it,” .said the prince. “Lavater 
would have .said 1 lack the bump of paternity.” 

“Don’t joke; I mean to have a serious talk 
with you. Do you know I am dissatisfied with 
your younger son? Between ourselves” (and 
her face assumed its melancholy expression), 
“he was mentioned at Her Majesty’s and you 
were pitied. . . 

The prince answered nothing, but she 
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looked at him significantly, awaiting a reply. 
He frowned. 

‘'What would you have me do?*’ he said at 
last. "You know 1 did all a father could for 
their education, and they have both turned 
out fools. Hippolyte is at least a quiet fool, but 
Anatolc is an active one. That is the only dif- 
ference between them." He said this smiling 
in a way more natural and animated than 
usual, so that the wrinkles round his mouth 
very clcaily revealed something unexpectedly 
coaisc and unpleasant. 

"And why are children born to such men as 
you? 11 you were not a father there would be 
nothing I could reproach you with," said Anna 
P/ivlovna, looking up pensively. 

"I am >our faithful sla\e and to you alone I 
can confess that my children are the bane of 
my life. It is the cross I ha\e to bear. 'Fhat is 
how I explain it to myself. It can’t be helped!" 

He said no more, but expressed his resigna- 
tion to cruel fate by a gesture. Anna Pdvlovna 
niediiated. 

"Have you never thought of marrying your 
prodigal son Aiiatule?" she asked. "'I'hey say 
old maids base a mania for matchmaking, and 
though I don’t feel that weakness in myself as 
yet. I know a little person who is very unhappy 
with her father. She is a relation of yours. 
Princess Mary Bolkc'mskaya." 

Pi ince Vasili did not reply, though, with the 
quickness ol memory and perception befitting 
a man of the world, he indicated by a move- 
ment of the head that he was considering this 
iiiLormation. 

"Do you know," he said at last, evidently 
unable to check the sad current of his thoughts, 
"that Anatolc is costing me forty thousand 
rubles a vear? And," he went on after a pause, 
"what will It be in five years, if he goes on like 
this?" Picsently he added: "That’s what we 
fathers have to put up witli. ... Is this princess 
of yours rich?" 

"Her father is very rich and stingy. He lives 
in the country. He is the well-known Prince 
Bolkdnski who had to retire from the anny un- 
der the late Emperc^r, and was nicknamed ’the 
King of Prussia.* He is very clever but eccen- 
tric, and a bore. The poor girl is very unhappy. 
She has a brother; 1 think you know him, he 
married Lise Mcinen lately. He is an aide-de- 
camp of Kutuzov's and will be here tonight." 

"Listen, dear Annette," said the prince, sud- 
denly taking Anna Pavlovna’s hand and for 
some reason drawing it downwards. "Anange 
that affair for me and 1 shall always be your 


most devoted slave— s/ci/e with an /, as a village 
elder of mine writes in his reports. She is rich 
and of good family and that’s all I want." 

And with the familiarity and easy grace 
peculiar to him, he raised the maid of honor’s 
hand to his lips, kissed it, and swung it to and 
fro as he lay back in his aimchair, looking in 
another direc tion. 

""Attendez/* said Anna Pdvlovna, reflecting, 
"I’ll speak to Lise, young Bolkdnski's w'lfc, this 
very evening, and perhaps the thing can be 
arranged. It shall be on your family’s behalf 
that I'll start my apprenticeship as old maid." 

CHAPTER II 

Anna Pavlovna’s drawingroom was gradually 
filling. The highest Petersburg society w'as as- 
sembled theie: people difiering w'idcly in age 
and character but alike in the social circle to 
W'hich they belonged. Prince Vasili’s daughter, 
the bcaiitif'il Hi^'lene, came to take her father 
to the ambassador's entertainment; she wore a 
ball dress and her badge asmaid of honor. The 
youthful little Princess Bolkonskaya, known 
as la femme la plus seduisante de Petenbourg^ 
was also there. She had been married during 
the previous winter, and being pregnant did 
not go to anv large gatherings, but only to small 
receptions. Prince X’asih’s son. Hippolvte. had 
come with Mortemart, whom he introduced. 
The Abb6 Morio and many others had also 
come. 

To each new arrival Anna Pavlovna said, 
"You have not yet seen my aunt,” or "You do 
not know mv aunt?" and very gravely con- 
ducted him oi her to a little old lady, wearing 
large bows of • J)bon in her cap, who had come 
sailing in from another room as soon as the 
guests beg.xn to arrive; and slowly turning her 
eyes from the visitor to her aunt, Anna Pdv- 
lovna mentioned each one’s name and then 
left them. 

Each visitor performed the ceremony of 
greeting this old aunt whom not one of tliein 
knew', not one of them wanted to know, and 
not one of them cared about; Anna Pavlovna 
observ ed these greetings with mournful and sol- 
emn interest and dlent approval. The aunt 
spoke to each of them in the same words, about 
their health and her owm, and tlie health of 
Her Majesty, "who. thank GexI, was better to- 
day.” And each visitor, though politeness pre- 
vented his showing impatience, left the old 
woman with a sense of relief at having per- 
formed a vexatious duty and did not return to 

^ 1 he most fascinating woman in Petersburg. 
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her the whole evening. 

The young Princess Bolk6nskaya had 
brought some work in a gold-embroidered vel- 
vet bag. Her pretty little upper lip, on which 
a delicate dark down was just perceptible, was 
too short for her teeth, but it lilted all the more 
sweetly, and was especially charming when she 
occasionally drew it down to meet the lower 
lip. As is always the case with a thoroughly at- 
tractive woman, her defect— the shortness of 
her upper lip and her hall-open mouth— seemed 
to be her own special and peculiar form of 
beauty. E\cr)oiie brighteneci at the sight of 
this pretty young woman, so soon to become 
a mother, so full of life and health, and carry- 
ing her burden so lightly. Old men and dull 
dispirited young ones who looked at her, alter 
being in her company and talking to her a 
litttle while, felt as if they too weie becoming, 
like her, full of life and health. All who talked 
to her, and at each word saw her bright smile 
and the constant gleam of her white teeth, 
thought that they were in a specially amiable 
mood that day. 

The little princess went round the table 
with quick, short, swaying steps, her workbag 
on her arm, and gaily spreading out her dress 
sat down on a sola near the silver samovar, as 
if all she was doing was a pleasure to herself 
and to all aiouiid her. have brought my 
work,*’ said she in French, displaying her bag 
and addiessing all present. “Mind, Annette, 
1 hope you have not played a wicked trick on 
me,’* she added, turning to her hostess. “You 
wrote that it was to be quite a small reception, 
and just see how badly t am dressed.” And she 
spread out her arms to show her short- waisted, 
lace-trimmed, dainty gray dress, girdled with 
a broad ribbon just below the breast. 

**Soyez tranquille, Lise, you will always be 
prettier than anyone else,” replied Anna Pav- 
lovna. 

“You know,” said the princess in the same 
tone of voice and still in French, turning to a 
general, “my husband is deserting me? He is 
going to get himself killed. Tell me what this 
wretched war is for?” she added, addressing 
Prince Vasili, and without waiting for an an- 
swer she turned to speak to his daughter, the 
beautiful Hi^l^ne. 

“What a delightful woman this little prin- 
cess isl” said Prince Vasili to Anna Pdvlovna. 

One of the next arrivals was a stout, heavily 
built young man with close-cropped hair, spec- 
tacles, the light-colored breeches fashionable 
at that time, a very high ruffle, and a brown 


dress coat. This stout youngman was an illegit- 
imate son of Count Bezi’ikhov, a well-known 
grandee of Catherine’s time who now lay dy- 
ing in Moscow. The young man had not yet 
entered either the military or civil service, as 
he had only just returned from abroad where 
he had been educated, and this was his first ap- 
pearance in society. Anna Pdvlovna greeted 
him with the nod she accorded to the lowest 
hierarchy in her drawing room. But in spite of 
this lowest-grade greeting, a look of anxiety 
and fear, as at the sight of something too large 
and unsuited to the place, came over her face 
when she saw Pierre enter. I'hough he was cer- 
tainly lather bigger than the other men in the 
room, her anxiety could only have reference 
to the clever though shy, but observant and 
natural, expression which distinguished him 
from everyone else in that drawing room. 

“It is very good of you, Monsieui Pierre, to 
come and visit a pool invalid,” said .\nna P.iv- 
lovna, exchanging an alarmed glance with her 
aunt as she conducted him to her. 

Pierre murmured something unintelligible, 
and continued to look round as if in search of 
something. On his way to the aunt he bowed 
to the little princess with a pleased smile, as to 
an intimate acquaintance. 

Anna PAsIovna’s alarm w'as jiistificcl, for 
Pierre turnedaway from the aunt without wait- 
ing to hear her speech about Her Majesty’s 
health. Anna IMvIovna in dismay detained 
him with the words: “IIo you know the Abbd 
Moiio? He is a most interesting man.” 

“Yes, 1 have heard of his scheme for perpet- 
ual peace, and it is very interesting but hardly 
feasible.” 

“You think so?” rejoined Anna P.-ivlovna in 
order to say something and get away to attend 
to her duties as hostess. But Picric now com- 
mitted a revel se act of impoliteness. Fiist he 
had left a lady before she had finished speak- 
ing to him, and now' he continued to speak to 
anotherw'ho wdshedto getaway. With his head 
bent, and his big feet spread apart, he began 
explaining his reasons for thinking the abbd’s 
plan chimerical. 

“We will talk of it lat^,” said Anna Pdv- 
lovna with a smile. 

And having got rid of this young man who 
did not know how to behave, she resumed her 
duties as hostess and continued to listen and 
w^atch, ready to help at any point where the 
conversation might happen to flag. As the fore- 
man of a spinning mill, when he has set the 
hands to work, goes round and notices here a 
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spindle that has stopped or there one that 
creaks or makes more noise than it should, and 
hastens to check the machineor set itin proper 
motion, so Anna P.ivlovna moved about her 
chawing room, approaching now a .silent, now 
a too noisy group, and by a w’orcl or slight re- 
anangement kept the conversational machine 
in steady, proper, and regular motion. But 
amid these tares her anxiety about Pierie was 
evident. She kept an anxious watch on him 
when he approached the gioup loimd Morte- 
niart to listen to what was being said there, and 
again when he passed to another gioup whose 
center was the abb^. 

Picire had been educated abioad, and this 
leceplion at Anna Pdvlovna's was the first he 
had attended in Russia. He knew that all the 
intellectual lights of Petersburg were gathered 
there and. like a child in a toyshop, did not 
know which way to look, afraid of missing any 
(lever conversation that was to be heaicl. See- 
ing the self-confident and refined expiession 
on the face's of those present he was alvsa^s ex- 
pecting to ^'mething very profound. At 

last he came up to Mono. Heie the conveisa- 
tion seemed intciesting and he stood waiting 
for an opportunity to express his own views, 
as >oung people arc fond of doing. 

CHAP'I ER 111 

Anna Pavlovna's leception was in full sw'ing. 
The spindles hummed steadily and ceaselessly 
on all sides. With the exception of ihe aunt, 
beside whom sat only one elderlv lad), w’ho 
witJi her thin careworn face was lather out of 
place in this brilliant society, the whole com- 
pany had settled into three gioups. One, chiefly 
masculine, had formed round the abb(^\ An- 
other, of young people, was giouped round 
the beautiful Princess Hc'-l^ne, Prince Vasili's 
daughter, and the little Princess Bolkdnskava, 
very pretty and losy. though lather too plump 
for her age. l^he thiid group was gathered 
lound Mortemart and Anna Pdvlovna. 

The vicomte was a nice-looking young man 
with soft features and polished manners, who 
evidently considered himself a celebrity but 
out of politeness modestly placed himself at 
the disposal of the circle in which he found 
himself. Anna Pdvlovna was obv ioiisly serving 
liim up as a treat to her guests. As a clever 
maitre cl’hotel serves up as a specially choice 
delicacy a piece of meat that no one who had 
seen it in the kitchen would have cared to eat, 
so Anna Pdvlovna served up to her guests, first 
the vicomte and then the abbd, as peculiarly 
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choice morsels. The group about Mortemart 
immediately began discussing the murder of the 
Due d’Enghicn. The vicomte said that the Due 
d’Lnghien had perished by his own magna- 
nimity, and that there were particular reasons 
for Buonaparte's hatred of him. 

“Ah, yes! Do tell us all about it, Vicomte," 
said Anna Pavlovna, w'lth a pleasant feeling 
that there was something a la Louis XV in the 
sound of that sentence: '*Contez nous gHa, 
Vicomte” 

"I he vicomte bow'cd and smiled rouneousl) 
in token of his willingness to comply. Anna 
Pavlovna arranged a group round him, invit- 
ing everyone to listen to his tale. 

‘‘Ihe vicomte knew the due personally," 
whispereef .\nna Pavlov na toone of the guests. 
"1 he vicomte is a wonderful raconteur," said 
she to another. "How' evidently he belongs to 
the best society,” said she to a third; ancl the 
vicomte wa- served up to the company in the 
choicest ancl most aclvantageous style, like a 
well garnished joint of roast beef on a hot 
dish. 

The vicomte wished to begin his story and 
gave a subtle smile. 

‘‘Come over here, Hc^Rne, cleai," said Anna 
Pdvlovna to the bc'autiful young ))rincess who 
w'as sitting some way off, the center of another 
group. 

The piinccss smiled. .She rose with the same 
unchanging smile with which she had fust en- 
tered the loom—ihc smile of a peifcctly beauti- 
ful woman. With a slight iiistle of her white 
dress trimnif f vvith moss and iv with a gleam 
of white shoiutleis, glossy hair, and sparkling 
diamonds, she passed between the men who 
made way for her, not looking at any of them 
but smiling on all, as if graciously allowing 
each the pnvilege of admiring her beautiful 
figure and shapely shoulders, back, and bosom 
—which in the fashion of those days were very 
much exposed— and she seemed to bring the 
glamour of a ballioom with hci as she moved 
toward Anna Pdvlovna. Helene was so lovely 
that not only did she not show any trace of 
coquetry, biiton thc^ ontrarysheeven appeared 
shy of her un(|uestmriable and all too victori- 
ous beauty. She .seemed to wish, but to be un- 
able, to diminish its effect. 

"How lovely!" said everyone who saw her; 
and the vicomte lifted his shoulders and 
dropped his eyes as if startled by something ex- 
traordinary when she took her seat opposite and 
beamed upon him also with her unchanging 
smile. 
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“Madame, I doubt my ability before such 
an audience,** said he. smilingly inclining his 
head. 

The princess rested her bare round arm on 
a little table and considered a reply unneces- 
sary. She smilingly w^aited. All the time the 
story was being told she sat upright, glancing 
now at her beautiful round ann, altered in 
shape by its pressure on the table, now at her 
still more beautiful bosom, on which she read- 
justed a diamond necklace. From time to time 
she smoothed the folds of her dress, and when- 
ever the story produced an effect she glanced 
at Anna Pavlovna, at once adopted just the 
expression she saw on the maid of honor’s face, 
and again relapsed into her radiant smile. 

The little princess had also left the tea table 
and followed H^l^ne. 

“Wait a moment. I’ll get my work Now 

then, what are you thinking of?*' she went on, 
turning to Prince Hippolyte. “Fetch me my 
workbag.*’ 

There was a general movement as the prin- 
cess. smiling and talking merrily to everyone 
at once, sat clown and gaily arranged herself in 
her seat. 

“Now I am all right,” she said, and asking 
the vicomte to begin, she took up her work. 

Prince Hippolyte, having brought the work- 
bag, joined the circle and moving a chair close 
to hers seated himself beside her. 

Le charynant Hippolyte was surprising by 
his extraordinary resemblance to his beautiful 
sister, but yet more by the fact that in spite of 
this resemblance he was exceedingly ugly. His 
features were like his sister’s, but while in her 
case everything was lit up by a joyous, self- 
satisfied, youthlul, and constant smile of ani- 
mation, and by the wonderful classic beauty 
of her figure, his face on the contrary was 
dulled by imbecility and a constant expression 
of sullen self-confidence, while his body was 
thin and weak. His eyes, nose, and mouth all 
seemed puckered into a vacant, wearied gri- 
mace, and his arms and legs always fell into 
unnatural positions. 

“It’s not going to be a ghost stoiy?” said he, 
sitting down beside the princess and liastily 
adjusting his lorgnette, as if without this in- 
strument he could not begin to speak. 

“Why no, my dear fellow,” said the aston- 
ished narrator, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Because I hate ghost stories,” said Prince 
Hippolyte in a tone which showed that he only 
understood the meaning of his words after he 
had uttered them. 


Fie spoke with such self-confidence that his 
hearers could not be sure whether what he said 
was very witty or very stupid. He was dressed 
in a dark-green dress coat, knee breeches of 
the color of cuisse de nymphe efjrayee, as he 
called it, shoes, and silk stockings. 

The vicomte told his tale very neatly. It was 
an anecdote, then current, to the effect that 
the Due d’Knghien had gone secretly to Paris 
to \isit Mademoiselle George; that at her house 
he came upcm Bonaparte, who also enjoyed 
the famous actress* favors, and that in his pres- 
ence Napoleon happened to fall into one ol 
the fainting fits to which he was subject, and 
was thus at the due’s mercy. 'Fhc latter spared 
him, and this magnanimity Bonaparte subse- 
C|uently repaid by dc^ath. 

The story was very pretty and interesting, 
especially at the point where the rivals sud- 
denly recognized «)nc another; and the ladies 
looked agitated. 

“Charming!” said Anna Pavlovna with an in- 
quiring glance at the little princess. 

'’Charming!” whispered the little princess, 
sticking the needle into her work as if to testily 
that the interest and fascination of the story 
prevented her from going on with it. 

7’hc vicomte appreciated this silent praise 
and smiling gratefully prepared to continue, 
but just then \nna P.ivlovna, w'ho had ke[)t a 
watchful eye on the young man who so alarmed 
her, noticed that he was talking too loudly 
and vehemently w ith tlic abb6, so she hurried 
to the rescue. Pierre had managed to start a 
conversation with the abbe about the balance 
of power, and the latter, evidently interested 
by the young man’s simple-minded eagerness, 
was explaining his pet theory. Both wxtc* talk- 
ing and listening tooeagcrlyand too naturally, 
which w'as why Anna Pavlovna disapproved. 

“The means are . . . the balance ol power in 
Europe and the rightsof the people,” the abbe* 
was saying. “It is only necessary for one power- 
ful nation like Russia— barbaric as .she is said 
to be— to place herself disinterestedly at the 
head of an alliance having for its edrject the 
maintenanceof the balance of power of Europe, 
and it w'ould save the wc^rldl” 

“But how arc you to get that balance?” Pierre 
was beginning. 

At that moment Anna Pflvlovna came up and, 
looking severely at Pierre, asked the Italian 
how he .stood the Russian climate. I'hc Italian’s 
face instantly changed and assumed an offen- 
sively affected, sugary expression, evidently 
habitual to him when conversing with women. 
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*'I am so enchanted by the brilliancy ol the 
wit and culture of the society, more especially 
of the teniinine society, in which I have had 
the honor of being received, that I have not 
yet had time to think of the climate,” said he. 

Not letting theabb^- and Picne escape, Anna 
Pavlovna, the more conveniently to keep them 
under observation, brought them into the 
larger circle. 

CHAPTER IV 

Jusr THEN another visitor entered the drawing 
room: Prince Andrew Holk()nski, the little 
princess’ husband. He was a very liandNome 
young man, of medium height, with firm,cl(‘ar- 
cut features. Everything about him, from his 
weary, bored expression to his cjuict, measured 
step, oflcTC'd a most striking contrast to his 
lively little wife. It was eviclcnt that he not 
only knew everyone in ilie drawing room, but 
had found them to be so tiresome that it 
wearied him to look at or listen to them. And 
among all these faces that he found so tedious, 
none seem-d iv, *><*re him so much as that of 
his pretty wife. lie tinned awav from her with 
a grimace that distoitcd his handsome lace, 
kisscxl Anna Pavlovna’s hand, and screwing 
up his eyes scanned the whole coiiipanv. 

”\’oii are off to the war. Prince?*' said Anna 
Pavlov na. 

“Cieneial Kuiii/ov,” said Bolkdnski, speak- 
ing French and stressing the last syllable (»t the 
general’s name like a Frenchman, “has been 
pleased to take me as an aide-de-camp. . . 

“And lase, your wife?’’ 

“She will go to the country.” 

“Are you not ashamed to deprive us of your 
charming wife?” 

“Jnc/ic,” said his wife, addressing her hus- 
band in the same cocpiettish nianiuT in which 
she spoke io other men, “the vicomte has been 
telling us such a tale about Mademoiselle 
George and Buonaparte!” 

Prince Andrew screwed up his eyes and 
turned away. Pierre, who from the moment 
Prince Andrew entered the room had watched 
him with glad, affectionate eyes, now came up 
and took his arm. Before he looked lound 
Prince Andrew frowned again, expressing his 
annoyance with whoever was touching his arm, 
but when he saw Piene’s beaming face he gave 
him an unexpected Iv kind and pleasant smile. 

“'Fhcre now! . . , So you, too, arc in the great 
world?” said he to Pierre. 

”1 knew you would be here,” replied Pierre. 

“I wdll come to supper with you. May 1?” he 
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added in a low voice so as not to disturb the 
vicomte who was continuing his story. 

”No, impossible!” said Prince Andrew, 
laughing and pressing Pierre’s hand to show 
that there was no need to ask the question. He 
wished to say something more, but at that mo- 
ment Prince Vasfli and his daughter got up to 
go and the two young men rose to let them 
pass. 

“You must excuse me, dear Vicomte,” said 
Prince Vasfli to the Frenchman, holding him 
dowTi by the sleeve in a friendly way tc^ prevent 
his rising. “This unfortunate fete at the ambas- 
sador’s deprives me of a pleasure, and obliges 
me to intenupt you. I am very sorry to leave 
your enchanting party,” said he, turning to 
Anna Pavlovna. 

His daughter. Princess H^ldne, passed be- 
tween the chairs, lightly holding up the folds 
of her dress, and the smile shone still more 
radiantly on her beautiful face. Pierre gazed 
at her with rapturous, almost frightened, eyes 
as she passed him. 

“Very lovely.” said Prince Andrew. 

“Vciy,” said Pierre. 

In passing, Pi ince Vasfli seized Pierre’s hand 
and said to AnnaPdvlovna: “Educate this bear 
for me! Tic has been staying w'lth me a whole 
month and this is tlie first time I have seen 
him in society. Nothing is so necessary for a 
young man as the socictv of clever women.” 

Anna PaVlovna smiled and promised to take 
Pierre in hand. She knew his father to be 
a conncctic,.. of Prince Vasili’s. I'he elderly 
lady who ha<* been sitting with the old aunt 
rose hurriedly and overtook Prince Vasfli in 
the anteroom. All the affectation of interest 
she had assumed had left her kindly and tcar- 
woni face and it now expressed only anxiety 
and fear. 

“How about iny son Boris, Prince?” said 
she, hurrying after him into the anteroom. “I 
can’t remain any longer in Petersburg. Tell 
me what news I may take back to my poor 
boy.” 

Although Prince \^asfli listened reluctantly 
and not very politciv to the elderlv lady, even 
betraying scmie impatience, she gave him an 
ingratiating and appealing smile, and took his 
hand that he might not go away. 

“What would it cost you to say a word to the 
Emperor, and then he would be transferred to 
the fiuanls at once?” said she. 

“Believe me. Princess, I am ready to do all 
I can,” answered Prince Vasili, “but it is dif- 
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ficult for me to ask the Emperor. I should ad- 
vise you to appeal to Rumyantsev through 
Prince Golitsyn. That would be the best w'ay.** 

The elderly lady was a Princess Drubet- 
skdya, belonging to one of the best families in 
Russia, but she was poor, and having long been 
out of society had lost her former influential 
connections. She had now come to Petersburg 
to procure an appointment in the Guards for 
her only son. It was, in fact, solely to meet 
Prince Vasili that she had obtained an invita- 
tion to Anna Pdvlovna's reception and had sat 
listening to the viconite's story. Prince Vasilis 
ivords frightened her, an embittered look 
clouded her once handsome face, but only for 
a moment; then she smiled again and clutched 
Prince Vasili’s arm more tightly. 

“Listen to me, Prince,” said she. “1 have 
never yet asked you for anything and I never 
will again, nor have I ever reminded you of 
my father’s friendship for you; but now I en- 
treat you for God’s sake to do this for my son 
—and I shall always regard you as a benefac- 
tor,” she added hurriedly. “No.don’t be angry, 
but promise! 1 have asked Golitsyn and he has 
refused. Be the kindhearted man you always 
were.” she said, trying to smile though tears 
were in her eyes. 

“Papa, we shall be late,” said Princess 
Hi^d^ne, turning her beautiful head and look- 
ing over her classically molded shoulder as 
she stood w’aiting by the door. 

Influence in society, however, is capital which 
has to be economized if it is to last. -Prince 
Vasili knew this, and having once realized 
that if he asked on behalf of all who begged 
of him, he w'ould soon be unable to ask for 
himself, he became chary of using his influ- 
ence. But in Princess Drubetskdya’s case he 
felt, after her second appeal, something like 
qualms of conscience. Slie had reminded him 
of what wasquite true; he had been indebted to 
her father for the first steps in his career. More- 
over, he could see by her manners that she was 
one of those women— mostly mothers— who, 
having once made up their minds, will not rest 
until they have gained their end, and are pre- 
pared if necessary to go on insisting clay after 
day and hour after hour, and even to make 
scenes. I’his last consideration moved him. 

“My dear Anna Mikhaylovna,” said he with 
his usual familiarity and weariness of tone, “it 
is almost impossible for me to do what you ask; 
but to prove my devotion to you and how 1 re- 
spect your father’s memory, 1 will do the im- 
possible— your son shall be transferred to the 


Guards. Here is my hand on it. Are you satis- 
fied?” 

“My dear benefactor! This is w'hat I ex- 
pected from you— I knew your kindness!” He 
turned to go. 

“Wait— just a word! When he has been trans- 
ferred to the Guards . . she faltered. "You 
are on good terms with Michael Ilaridnovich 
Kutuzov . . . recommend Boris to him as adju- 
tant! Then I shall be at rest, and then , . 

Prince Vasili smiled. 

“No, I won’t promise that. You don’t knoiv 
how Kutuzov is pestered since his appoint- 
ment as Commander in Chief. He told me 
himself that all the Moscow ladies have con- 
spired to give him all their sons as adjutants.” 

“No, but do promise! I won’t let you go! My 
dear benefactor . . .” 

“Papa,” said his beautiful daughter in the 
same tone as before, “wc shall be late.” 

“Well, au revoir! Good-by! You hear her?” 

“Then tomorrow you will speak to the Em- 
peror?” 

“Certainly; but about Kutii/ov, 1 don’t 
promise.” 

“Do promise, do promise, Vasili!” cried 
Anna Mikhaylovna as he went, with the smile 
of a coquettish girl, which at one time prob- 
ably came naturally to her, but was now very 
ill-suited to her carew'orn face. 

Apparently she had forgotten her age and 
by force of habit employed all the old fem- 
inine arts. But as soon as the piiiue had gone 
her face resumed its former cold, urtificiai ex- 
pression. She returned to the group where the 
vicomte was still talking, and again f>ret ended 
to listen, while waiting till it would be time 
to leave. Her task was accomplished. 

CHAPTER V 

"And what do you think of this latest ccmi- 
edy, the coronation at Milan?” asked .Anna 
Pavlovna, “and of the comedy of the peoy)le 
of Genoa and Lucca laying their petitions 
before Monsieur Buonaparte, and Monsieur 
Buonaparte sitting on a throne and granting 
the petitions of die nations? Adorable! It is 
enough to make one’s head whirl! It is as if 
the wJiole world had gone cra/y.” 

Prince Andrew looked Anna Pavlovna 
straight in the face with a sarcastic smile. 

“ *Diev me la donne, gareh qui la touche!*^ 
They say he was very fine when he said that,” 
he remarked, repeating the words in Italian; 

^ Gcxl has given it to me, let him who touches it 
beware! 
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" *Dio mi Vha dato. Guai a chi la toahiV " 

“I hope this will prove the last drop that 
will make the glass run over,” Anna PAvlosna 
continued. “The sovereigns will not be able to 
endure this man who is a menace to every- 
thing.” 

“The sovereigns? I do not speak of Russia.” 
said the vicomte. polite but hopeless: ‘The 
sovereigns, madame . . . What have they done 
for Louis XVII, for the Queen, or for Madame 
Kli/abeth? Nothing!” and he hecaine more an- 
imated. “And believe me. they are reaping the 
reward of their betrayal of the Bourbon cause. 
The sovereigns! Why, they are sendinfr am- 
bassadors to compliment the usurper.” 

And sighing disdainfully, he again changed 
his position. 

Prince Hippolyte, who had been ga/ing at 
the vicomte for some time through his lor- 
gnette, suddenly turned completely round to- 
sxard the little princess, and having asked for 
a needle began tracing the Conde (oat of arms 
on the table. He explained this to her with as 
much gravitv ns if she had asked him to do it. 

''Baton de gueuies, engielr de gueules d* 
azur-’maiwn Conde,” said he. 

The princess listened, smiling. 

“If Buonaparte remains on the throne of 
France a ycai longer,” the vicomte continued, 
with the air of a man w’ho. in a matter with 
which he is better acquainted than anvone else, 
does not listen to others but follows the cur- 
rent of his own tlioughts, “things will have 
gone too far. By intiigiics, violence, exile, and 
executions.French soc icty -I mean good Fiench 
soc iety— will have been forever destroved, and 
then . . .” 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread out 
his hands. Pierre wished to make a remark, for 
the conversation interested him, but Anna 
Pavlovna, w'hohad him under observation, in- 
terrupted: 

“The Emperor Alexander,” said she, with 
the melancholy which always accompanied any 
reference of hers to the Imperial family, “has 
declared that he will leave it to the French 
people themselves to choose their own form 
of government; and I believe that once free 
from the usurper, the whole nation will cer- 
tainly throw itself into the arms of its rightiul 
king,” she concluded, trying to be amiable to 
the royalist emigrant. 

“That is devubtful,” said Prince Andrew. 
“Monsieur Ic Vicomte quite rightly suppexses 
that matters have already gone too far. 1 think 
it will be diflicult to return to the old regime.” 


“From what I have heard,” said Pierre, 
blushing and breaking into the conversation, 
“almost all the aristocracy has already gone 
ovei to Bonaparte's side.” 

“It is the Buonapartists who say that,” re- 
plied the vicomte without looking at Pierre. 
“At the present time it is difhcult to know the 
real state of French public opinion.” 

“Bonaparte has said so,” remarked Prince 
Andrew with a sarcastic smile. 

It w'as evident that he did not like the vi- 
comte and was aiming his remarks at him. 
though without looking at him. 

“ ‘I showed them the path to glory, but they 
did not follow it,' ” Prince Andrew continued 
after a short silence, again cpioting Napoleon's 
words. “ ‘1 opened my antechambers and they 
crowded in.' I do not know' how far he was 
justihed in saying so.” 

“Not in the least,” replied the vicomte. "Aft- 
er the mur *er of the due ev en the most par- 
tial ceased to regard him as a hero. If to some 
people,'' he went on. turning to Anna Pdv- 
lovna, “he ever was a hero, after the murder 
of the due there was one martyr more in heav- 
en and one hero less on earth.” 

Before Anna Pdvlovna and the others haci 
time to smile their appreciation of the vi- 
comte’s epigram. Pierre again broke into the 
conversation, and though .\nna Pdvlovna felt 
sure he would say something inappropriate, 
she was unable to stop him. 

“The execution of the Due d’Enghien,” de- 
clared Monsieur Pierre, “was a political neces- 
sity, and it seems to me that Napoleon showed 
greatness of bv not fearing to take cm him- 

self the w'holc ‘csponsibililv of that deed.” 

**Dieu! Mon Dieu!” muttered Anna Pdv- 
lovna in a terrified vxhisper. 

“What. Monsieur Pierre ... Do you con 
sider that assassination shows gicainess of 
soul?” said the little princess, smiling and 
drawing her work nearer to her. 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed several voices. 

“Capital!” said Prince Hippolyte in Eng 
lish, and began slapping his knee with the 
palm ot his hand. 

The vicomte meiely shrugged his shoulders. 
Picire looked solemn ly at his audience over 
his spectacles and continued. 

“I sav .so,” he continued desperately, “be- 
cause the Bourbons fled from the Revolution 
leaving the people to anarchy, and Napoleon 
alone understood the Revolution and quelled 
it. and so for the general good, he could not 
stop short for the sake of one man's life.” 
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“Won’t you come over to the other table?’’ 
suggested Anna P.'i\lovna. 

But Pierre continued his speech without 
heeding her. 

“No.” cried he, becoming more and more 
eager, “Napoleon is great because he rose su- 
perior to the Revolution, suppressed its a- 
buses, presersed all that was good in it— equal- 
ity of citizenship and freedom of speech and 
of the pi ess— and only for that reason did he 
obtain power.’’ 

“Yes, if having obtained power, without a- 
vailing himself of it to commit murder he had 
restored it to the righilul king, 1 should ha\c 
called him a great man,’* remarked the vi- 
comte. 

“He could not do that. The people only 
gave him power that he might rid them of the 
Bouibons and because ihc\ saw that he was a 
great man. The Revolution was a grand thing!” 
continued Monsieur Pieire, bctraving bv this 
desperate and prosocativc proposition his ex- 
treme youth and his wish to expiess all that 
was in his mind. 

“What? Revolution and reguide a grand 
thing? . . . Well, after that . . . But won’t you 
come to this other table?” repeated Anna Pdv- 
lo\na. 

“Rousseau’s Contrat social/* said the vi- 
comte with a tolerant smile. 

“I am not speaking of regicide, I am speak- 
ing about ideas.” 

“Yes: ideas of robbery, murder, and regi- 
cide,” again interjected an ironical soite. 

“Those were extremes, no doubt, but they 
are not what is most important. What is im- 
portant are the rights of man, emancipation 
from prejudices, and equality of citizenship, 
and all these ideas Napoleon has retained in 
lull forte.” 

“labeity and equality.” said the vicomte 
contemptuously, as if at last deciding seriously 
to prove to this youth how foolish his woids 
were, “high-sounding words wivch have long 
been discredited. Who does not love liberty 
and ecjualitv? Fven our Saviour preached lib- 
erty and equality. Have people since the Rev- 
olution become happier? On the contrary. We 
wanted liberty, but Buonaparte has destroyed 
it.” 

Prince Andrew kept looking with an a- 
mused smile from Pierre to the vicomte and 
from the vicomte to their hostess. In the first 
moment of Pierre’s outburst Anna Pavlovna, 
despite her social experience, was horror- 
struck. But when she saw that Pierre’.s sacri- 


legious words had not exasperated the vi- 
comte*. and had convinced herself that it was 
impossible to stop him, she rallied her forces 
and joined the vicomte in a vigorous attack on 
the orator. 

“But, my dear Monsieur Pierre,” said she, 
“how do you explain the fact of a great man 
executing a due— or even an ordinary inan- 
who is innocent and untried?” 

“1 should like.” said the vicomte, “to ask 
how monsieur explains the iSthBrumaiie; was 
not that an imposture? It was a swindle, and 
not at all like the conduct of a great man!” 

“And the prisoners he killed in Afiica?That 
was horrible!” said the little princess, shrug 
ging her shoulders. 

“He’s a low lellow’, say what you will,” re- 
marked Prince Hippolyte. 

Pierre, not know ing whom to answ'er, looked 
at them all and smiled. His smile was unlike 
the half smile of other people. When he smiled, 
his grave. c*ven rather gloomy, look was instan- 
taneoush replacc'd by another— a cliildlike. 
kindh, even rather sillv look, which s(*emecl to 
ask forgiveness. 

The vicomte who was meeting him for the 
first time saw* clearly that this voung (acobin 
was not so terrible as his words suggested. All 
WTre silent. 

“How' do you expect him to answer vou all 
at once?” said Prince \ndrt*w “Besides, in the 
actions of a statesman one has to distinguish 
between his acts as a priv.ite person, as a gen- 
eral, and as an emperor. So it seems to me.” 

“Yes, yes, of course’” Pierre chimed in, 
pleased at the arrival of this reinforceme nt. 

“One must admit,” continued Prince An- 
drew, “that Napoleon as a man was great on 
the bridge of Areola, and in the hospital at 
Jaffa w’here he gave his hand to the plague- 
stricken; but . . . but there are other acts which 
it is difhc lilt to justifv.” 

Prince Andrew, who had evidently wished 
to tone clowm the awkwardness of Pierre’s re- 
marks, rose and made a sign to his w'lfe that it 
was time to go. 

Suddenly Prince Hippolyte started up mak- 
ing signs to everyone to attend, and asking 
them all to be seated began: 

“I was told a charming Moscow story today 
and must treat you to it. Excuse me, Vicomte— 
1 must tell it in Russian or the point w'ill be 
lost. . . .” And Prince Hippolyte began to tell 
his story in such Russian as a Frenchman 
would speak after spending about a year in 
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Russia. Everyone waited, so emphatically and 
eagerly did he demand their attention to his 
story. 

“There is in Moscow a lady, une dame, and 
she is very stingy. She must have two footmen 
behind her carriage, and very big ones. That 
was her taste. And she had a lady's maid, also 
big. She said . . .” 

Here Prince Hippolyte paused, evidently 
collecting his ideas with difficulty. 

“She said . . . Oh yes! She said, 'Girl,' to the 
maid, 'put on a livery, get up behind the car- 
riage, and come with me while 1 make some 
calls.' “ 

Here Prince Hippolyte spluttered and burst 
out laughing long before his audience, which 
produced an effect unfavorable to the narra- 
tor. Several persons, among them the elderly 
lady and Anna PAvlovna, did however smile. 

“She went. Suddenly there was a great wind. 
The girl lost her hat and her long hair came 
dowm. . . Here he could contain himself no 
longer and went on, between gasps of laugh- 
ter: “And the whole world knew. . . 

And so tl.v. aitvn!‘>te ended. Though it was 
unintelligible why he had told it, or why it 
had to be told in Russian, still Anna Pdvlovna 
and the others appreciated Prince Hippolyte's 
social tact in so agrec^ably ending Pierre’s un- 
pleasant and unamiable outburst. After the 
anecdote the conversation broke up into in- 
significant small talk about the last and next 
balls, about theatricals, and who would meet 
whom, and when and where. 

CHAPTER VI 

Hamnc; 'ihankkd Anna PAvlovna for her 
charming soiree, the guests began to take their 
leave. 

Pierre was ungainly. Stout, about the aver- 
age height, broad, with huge red hands; lie did 
not know, as the saying is, how to enter a draw- 
ing room and still less how to leave one; that 
is. how to say soinethingparticiilaiiy agreeable 
before going aw'ay. Besides this he was absent- 
mi ndccl. When he ro.se to go, he took up in- 
stead of his own, the general's three-cornered 
hat, and held it, pulling at the plume, till the 
general asked him to restore it. All his absent- 
mindedness and inability to enter a room and 
converse in it was, however, redeemed by his 
kindly, simple, and modest expression. Anna 
Pcivlovna turned upward him and, with a 
Christian mildness that expressed forgivene.ss 
of his indiscretion, nodded and said: *‘l hope to 
see you again, but I also hope you will cliangc 
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your opinions, my dear Monsieur Pierre.” 

When she said this, he did not reply and 
only bowed, but again everybody sawhis smile, 
which said nothing, unless perhaps, “Opinions 
are opinions, but you sec what a capital, good- 
natured fellow I am.” And everyone, includ- 
ing Anna Pdvlovna, felt this. 

Prince Andrew had gone out into the hall, 
and, turning his shoulders to the footman who 
was helping him on with his cloak, listened in- 
differently to his wife's chatter with Prince 
Hippolyte who had also come into the hall. 
Prince Hippolyte stood close to the pretty, 
pregnant princess, and stared fixedly at her 
through his eyeglass. 

“Go in, Annette, or you will catch cold,” 
said the little piincess, taking leave of Anna 
Pdvlovna. “It is settled,” she added in a low 
voice. 

Anna Pavlovna had already managed to 
speak to I.ise about the match she contem- 
plated belw^'en Anatole and the little princess' 
sister-in-law. 

“I rely on you, my dear,” said Anna Pdv- 
lovna, also in a low tone. “Write to her and 
let me know how her father looks at the mat- 
ter. Au re7/0fr.'”~and she left the hall. 

Prince Hippol)tc approached thelittleprin- 
ccss and, bending his lace close to her, began 
♦o whisper something. 

Two footmen, the princess' and his owm, 
stood holding a shawl and a cloak, waiting for 
the conversation to finish. I’hey listened to 
the French sentences which to them were 
meaningless, with an air of understanding but 
not wishing lo appeal to do so. The princess 
as usual spok'* smilingly and listened with a 
laugh. 

“1 am very glad I did not go to the ambas- 
sador's,” said Prince Hippolyte “—so dull—. 
It lias been a delightful evening, has it not? 
Delightful!” 

“ They say the ball will be vcr>" good,” re- 
plied the princess, drawing up her clovsny lit- 
tle lip. "All the pretty women in society will 
be there.” 

“Not all. for you will not be there: not all,” 
said Prince Hippoivte smiling joyfully: and 
snatching the shawl from the footman, whom 
he even pushed aside, he began wrapping it 
round the princess. Either from awkwardness 
or intentionally (no one could have said 
which) after the shawl had been adjusted he 
kept his arm around her for a long time, as 
though embracing her. 

Still smiling, she gracefully moved away. 
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turning and glancing at her husband. Prince 
Andrew’s eyes were closed, so weary and sleepy 
did he seem. 

“Are you ready?” he asked his wife, look- 
ing past her. 

Prince Hippolyte hurriedly put on his cloak, 
which in the latest fashion reached to his very 
heels, and, stumbling in it, ran out into the 
porch following the princess, whom a footman 
was helping into the carriage. 

**Princesse, au revoir/* cried he, stumbling 
with his tongue as well as with his feet. 

The princess, picking up her dress, was tak- 
ing her seat in the dark carriage, her husband 
was adjusting his saber; Prince Hippolyte, un- 
der pretense of helping, was in everyone’s 
way. 

“Allow me, sir,’’ said Prince Andrew in Rus- 
sian in a cold, disagreeable tone to Prince 
Hippolyte who was blocking his path. 

“I am expecting \ou, Piene,” said the same 
voice, but gently and affectionately. 

The postilion started, the carriage wheels 
rattled. Prince Hippolyte laughed spasmod- 
ically as he stood in the porch waiting for the 
vicomie whom he had promised to take home. 

’’Well, mon cher,** said the vicomte, having 
seated himself beside Hippolyte in the car- 
riage, “your little princess is very nice, veiy 
nice indeed, quite French,’’ and he kissed the 
tips of his fingers. Hippolyte burst out laugh- 
ing. 

"Do you know, you are a terrible chap for 
all your innocent airs,” continued theyicomte. 
"I pity the poor husband, that little officer who 
gives himself the airs of a monarch.” 

Hippolyte spluttered again, and amid his 
laughtei said, "And you were saying that the 
Russian ladies are not equal to the French? 
One has to know how to deal with them.’’ 

Pierre reaching the house first went into 
Prince Andrew’s study like one quite at home, 
and from habit immediately lay down on the 
sofa, took from the shelf the first book that 
came to his hand (it was Caesar’s Commen- 
taries), and resting on his elbow, began read- 
ing it in the middle. 

"What have you done to Mile Scherer? She 
will be quite ill now,” said Prince Andrew, as 
he entered the study, rubbing his small white 
hands. 

Pierre turned his whole body, making the 
sofa creak. He lifted his eager face to Prince 
Andrew, smiled, and waved his hand. 

“That abtx^ is very interesting but he does 


not see the thing in the right light. ... In my 
opinion perpetual peace is possible but— I do 
not know how to express it . . . not by a bal- 
ance of political power ” 

It was evident that Prince Andrew was not 
interested in such abstract conversation. 

“One can’t everywhere say all one thinks, 
mon cher. Well, have you at last decided on 
anything? Are you going to be a guardsman or 
a diplomatist?” asked Prince Andrew after a 
momentary silence. 

Pierre sat up on the sofa, with his legs 
tucked under him. 

“Really, I don’t yet know. I don’t like either 
the one or the other.” 

"But you must decide on somethingl Your 
father expec ts it.” 

Pierre at the age of ten had been sent a- 
broad with an abb^ as tutor, and had remained 
away till he was twenty. When he returned to 
Moscow his father dismissed the abbe^ and said 
to the young man, “Now go to Pctcrsbuig, 
look round, and choose your profession. I will 
agree to anything. Here is a letter to Prince 
Vasili, and here is money. Write to me all 
about it, and I will help you in everything.” 
Pierre had already been choosing a career for 
three months, and had not decided on any- 
thing. It was about this choice that Prince 
Andrew was speaking. Pierre i iibbcd his fore- 
head. 

“But he must be a Freemason,” said he, re- 
ferring to the abbe'* whom he had met that 
evening, 

‘T hat is all nonsense,” Prince Andrew 
again interriipicrl him, “let us talk business. 
Have you been to the Horse Guards?” 

"No, I have not; but this is what I have 
been thinking and wanted to tell you. There 
is a war now against Napoleon. If it were a 
war for freedom 1 could understand it and 
should be the first to enter the army; but to 
help England and Austria against the greatest 
man in the world is not right.” 

Prince Andrew only shrugged his shoulders 
at Pierre’s childish w'ords. He put on tlie air 
of one who finds it im{X)ssible to reply tc 
such nonsense, but it would in fact have been 
difficult to give any other answer than the one 
Prince Andrew gave to this naive question. 

"If no one fought exccqjt on his own con- 
viction, there would be no wars,” he said. 

“And that would be splendid,” said Pierre. 

Prince Andrew smiled ironically. 

“Very likely it would be splendid, but it will 
never come about. . . 
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“Well, why are you going to the war?*' asked 
Pierre. 

*‘What for? I don't know. I must. Besides 
that 1 am going . . .** He paused. *1 am going 
because the life 1 am leading here does not 
suit mel" 

CHAPTER VII 

The rustle of a woman's dress was heard in 
the next room. Prince Andrew shook himself 
as if waking up, and his lace assumed the look 
it had had in Anna Pavlovna's drawing room. 
Pierre removed his feet from the sofa. The 
princess came in. She had changed her gown 
for a house dress as fresh and elegant as the 
other. Prince Andrew' rose and polkely placed 
a chair for her. 

"How is it," she began, as usual in French, 
settling down briskly and fussily in the easy 
chair, "how is it Annette never got married? 
How stupid you men all are not to have mar- 
ried her! Excuse me for saying so, but you 
have no sense about women. What an argu- 
mentative fellow' you are, Monsieur Pierre!" 

"And I si 11 arguing with your husband. 

I can’t understand why he wants to go to the 
war," replied Pierre, addiessing the princess 
with none of the embarrassment so commonly 
shown by young men in their intercourse with 
young women. 

'1 he princess staitcd. Evidently Pierre's 
Avoids touched her to the quick. 

"Ah, that IS just what I tell him'” said she. 
"I don’t unclei stand it; I don’t in the least un- 
derstand Avhy men can’t li\e svithout wmis. 
How is it that we women don’t want anything 
of the kind, don’t need it? Now you shall 
judge between us. I always tell him: Here he 
is Uncle’s aide-de-camp, a most brilliant posi- 
tion. He is so well know'n, so much appreciated 
by everyone. The other clay at the AprAksins* I 
heard a lady asking. 'Is that the famous Prince 
Andrew'?’ 1 did indeed." She laughed. "He is 
so well received everywhere. He might easily 
become aide-de-camp to the Emperor. You 
know the Emperor spoke to him most gra- 
ciously. Annette and 1 wcic speaking of how to 
arrange it. What do you think?" 

Pierre looked at his friend and, noticing 
that he did not like the conversation, gave no 
reply. 

"When are you starting?" he asked. 

“Oh, don’t speak of his going, don’t! I won’t 
hear it spoken of," said the princess in the 
same petulantly playful tone in w'hidi she had 
spoken to f-lippolyte in the drawing room and 
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which was so plainly ill-suited to the family 
circle of which Pierre was almost a member. 
"Tcjday when I remembered that all these de- 
lightful associations must be broken off . . . 
and then you know', Andn5 . . ." (she looked 
significantly at her husband) “I’m afraid. I’m 
afraid!” she whispered, and a shudder ran 
down her back. 

Her husband looked at her as if surprised to 
notice that someone besides Pierre and him- 
self was in the room, and addressed her in a 
tone of frigid politeness. 

"What is it you are afraid of, Lise? I don’t 
understand." said he. 

"Ihere. what egotists men all are: all, all 
egotists! Just for a whim of his emn, goodness 
only knows why, he leaves me and locks me up 
alone in the countiy." 

“With my father and sister, remember," said 
Prince Andrew gently. 

“Alone all the same, without my friends. 
. . . And he expects me not to be afraid.” 

Her tone w'as now querulous and her lip 
draw'n up, giving her not a joylul, but an ani- 
mal. squirrcl-like expression. She paused as if 
she felt it indecorous to speak of her preg- 
nancy before Pierre, though the gist of the 
matter lay in that. 

“I still can’t understand what you are afraid 
of," said Prince Andrew slow'ly, not taking his 
eyes off his wife. 

The princess blushed, and raised her arms 
with a gesture of despair. 

"No, Andrew', I must say you have changed. 
Oh. how you have . . ." 

"Your doi till tells you to go to bed earlier,” 
said Prince Andrew. "You had better go." 

The princess said nothing, but suddenly her 
short downv lip quivered. Prince Andrew rose, 
shiugged his shoulders, and vxalked about the 
room. 

Pierre looked over his spectacles with naive 
surprise, now at him and now at her, moved 
as il about to *'ise too. but changed his mind. 

"Why should I mind Monsieur Pierre being 
here?" exclaimed the little princess sudciciils, 
her pretty face all at once distoited b> a tear- 
ful grimace. "I have long svanted to ask you. 
Anclrew', why you have changed so to me? 
What have I done to you? Ycm arc going to 
the war and have no pity for me. \\ h\ is it?” 

"Lise!" was all Prince Andrew said. But that 
one wold expressed an entreaty, a thieat, and 
above all conviction that she would hei’self re- 
gret her words. But she went on hurriedly; 

"\ou treat me like an invalid or a child. I 
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see it alll Did you behave like that six months 
ago?" 

"Lise, I beg you to desist," said Prince An- 
drew still more emphatically. 

Pierre, who had been growing more and 
more agitated as he listened to all this, rose 
and approached the princess. He seemed un- 
able to bear the sight of tears and was ready to 
cry himself. 

"Calm yourself. Princess! It seems so to you 
because ... 1 assure you I myself have experi- 
enced . . . and so . . . because . . . No, excuse 
me! An outsider is out of place here . . . No, 
don't distress yourself . . . Good-by!" 

Prince Andrew caught him by the hand. 

"No, wait, Pierre! The princess is too kind 
to wish to deprive me of the pleasure of spend- 
ing the evening with you." 

"No, he thinksonly of himself," muttered the 
princess without restraining her angry tears. 

"Lise!" said Prince Andrew dryly, raising 
his voice to the pitch which indicates that pa- 
ticnce is exhausted. 

Suddenly the angry, squirrel-like expression 
of the princess’ pretty face changed into a win- 
ning and piteous look of fear. Her beautiful 
eyes glanced askance at her husband’s face, 
and her own assumed the timid, deprecating 
expression of a dog when it rapidly but feebly 
wags its drooping tail. 

"A/on Di>w, tnon DieuV* she muttered, and 
lifting her dress w'ith one hand she went up to 
her husband and kissed him on the forehead. 

"Good night, Lise," said he, rising and cour- 
teously kissing her hand as he would have done 
to a stranger. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The friends were silent. Neither cared to be- 
gin talking. Pierre continually glanced at 
Prince Andrew; Prince Andrew rubbed his 
forehead with his small hand. 

"Let us go and have supper," he said with a 
sigh, going to the door. 

They entered the elegant, newly decorated, 
and luxurious dining room. Everything from 
the table napkins to the silver, china, and glass 
bore that imprint of newness !.)und in the 
households of the newly married. Halfway 
through supper Prince Andrew leaned his el- 
bows on the tabic and, with a look of nervous 
agitation such as Pierre had never before seen 
on his face, began to talk— as one who has long 
had something on his mind and suddenly de- 
termines to speak out. 

"Never, never marry, my dear fellow! That's 


my advice: never marry till you can say to 
yourself that you have done all you are capa- 
ble of, and until you have ceased to love the 
woman of your choice and have seen her plain- 
ly as she is, or else you will make a cruel and 
irrevocable mistake. Marry when you arc old 
and good for nothing— or all that is good and 
noble in you will be lost. It will all be wasted 
on trifles. Yes! Yes! Yes! Don’t look at me with 
such surprise. If you marry expecting anything 
from yourself in the future, you will feel at 
every step that for you all is ended, all is closed 
except the drawing room, where you will be 
ranged side by side with a court lackey and an 
idiot! . . . But what’s the good? . . and he 
waved his arm. 

Pierre took off his spectacles, which made 
his face seem different and the good-natured 
expression still more apparent, and ga/cd at 
his friend in ama/ement. 

"My wife," continued Prince Andrew, "is 
an excellent woman, one of those rare women 
with whom a man's honor is safe; but, O God, 
w'hat would I not give now to be unmarried! 
You are the first and only one to whom I men- 
tion this, because I like you." 

As he said this Prince Andrew was less than 
ever like that Bolkonski who had lolled in 
Anna Pdvlovna’s easy chairs and with half- 
closed eyes had uttered French phrases be- 
tw'een his teeth. Every muscle of his thin lace 
w’as now' qui\ering w'ith nervous excitement: 
his eyes, in which the fire of life had seemed 
extinguished, now flashed with brilliant light. 
It was evident that the more lifeless he seemed 
at ordinary times, the more impassioned he be- 
came in these moments of almost morbid irri- 
tation. 

"You don’t understand why I say this," he 
continued, "but it is the whole story of life. 
You talk of Bonaparte and his career," said 
he (though Pierre had not mentioned Bona- 
parte), "but Bonaparte when he worked went 
step by step tow'ard his goal. He was free, he 
had nothing but his aim to consider, and he 
reached it. But lie yourself up with a woman 
and, like a chained convict, you lose all free- 
dom! And all you have of hope and strength 
merely weighs you down and torments you 
with regret. Drawing rooms, gossip, balls, van- 
ity, and triviality— these are the enchanted 
circle I cannot escape from. I am now going 
to the w'ar, the greatest war there ever was, 
and I know nothing and am fit for nothing. 
I am very amiable and have a caustic wit," 
continued Prince Andrew, "and at Anna P^v- 
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lovna's they listen to me. And that stu])id set 
without whom my wife cannot exist, and those 
women ... If you only knew what those society 
woiiicn are, and women in general! My father 
is right. Selfish, vain, stupid, trivial in every- 
thing— that's what women arc when you see 
them in their true colors! When you meet them 
in society it seems as if there were something 
in them, but there's nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing! No, don’t marry, my dear fellow; don’t 
nuiTry!” concluded Prince Andrew. 

“It seems funny to me," said Pierre, “that 
ynii, you shoulcl consider yourself incapable 
and your lile a spoiled lile. You have every- 
thing before you, everything. And you . . 

He did not finish his sentence, but his tone 
showed how highly he thought of his friend 
and how much he expected of him in the fu- 
ture. 

“I low' can he talk like that?" thought Pierre. 
He considered his friend a model of perfec- 
tion because Prince Andrew possessed in the 
higliest degree just the very cjualities Pierre 
lackc'd, and which might be licst describc'd as 
strength of wm. I'ierre was alwass astonishc^d 
at Pi nice Andrew’s calm manner of tirating 
evetsbody, his extiaordinarv memory, his ex- 
tensise reading (he hadread everything, knew 
evc'iylhing, and had an opinion about ever>'* 
thing), but al)ove all at his capacity tor work 
and study. And if Pierre was olten stiuck bv 
/Vndiew’s lack of cajiacity for philosophical 
meditation (to which he himsell was particu- 
larly addicted), he regarded even this not as a 
delect but as a sign of strength. 

Tven in the best, most friendlv and sim- 
])lest telations of life, praise and commenda- 
tion aie essential, just as grease is necc'ssaiv to 
wheels that thev may run smoothly. 

“My part is placed out," said Prime Au- 
di c‘w'. “What’s the use of talking about me? 
Let us talk about you,” he added aftcT a si- 
lence, smiling at his reassuring thoughts. 

I hat smile was immcxliateh tellected on 
Pierre’s lac c*. 

“Hut what is there to say about me?” said 
Pierre, his lace relaxing into a caicless. merry 
smile. “What am I? An illegitimate son!” lie 
suddenly blushed c rimson, and it was plain that 
he had made a great effort to say this. “With- 
out a name and without means . . . And it 
rc'ally . . Hut he did not say what “it really” 
was. “For the present I am free and am all 
right. Only I haven’t the least idea what I am 
to do; 1 wanted to consult you seriously." 

Prince Andrew looked kindly at him, ye! 
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his glance*— friendly and affectionate as it was 
—expressed a sense of his own supcTioiity. 

“I am fond of you. especially as you are the 
c^ne live man among our w'hole set. Yes, you’re 
all light! Choose what you will; it’s all the 
same*. You’ll be all right anywhere. But look 
here: give up visiting those Kuragins and lead- 
ing that sort of life. It suits you so badly— all 
this debauchery, dissipation, and the rest ot 
it!” 

“What would you have, my dear fellow?" 
answered Pierre, .shrugging his shoulders. 
“Women, my clear fellow; wc>menl" 

“I don’t understand it," replied Prince An- 
drew'. “Women who are comine il fauf, that’s 
a different matter: but the Kuragins’ set of 
women, ‘wcmicn and wine,’ 1 don't undcr- 
.stancl!” 

Pierre was staying at Prince Vasili Kur^gin’s 
and sharing the dissipated life of his .son Ana- 
tede. the son whom they were planning to re- 
form by marrying him to Prince Andrew’s 
sister. 

“Do you know'?’’ said Pierre, as if suddenly 
struck by a happy thought, “seriously, I have 
long been thinking of it. . . . Leading such a 
life 1 can’t dec ide c)r think properly about any- 
thing. One's head aches, and one spends all 
one’s money. He asked me for tonight, but 
1 won’t go.” 

"You gi\c me your word of honor not to 
go?” 

“On my honor!” 

CHAPTER IX 

Ir WAS pau uMc o’clock when Pierre left his 
fiiend. li w’a .1 cloudless, nortliern. summer 
night. Pierie took an open c.ib intending to 
drive strairhi home. But the nearer he drew to 
the house the more he felt the iiiipossibilitv of 
going to sleep on such a night. It was light 
enough to sec a long way in the deseitcd stieet 
and it scTined more like morning or evening 
than night. On the way Pierre lemembcied 
that Aiiatolc Kiirdgin was expecting the usual 
set for cards that evening, after which theic 
was geneially a di inking bout, finishing with 
visits of a kind Piei re was verv fond of. 

“1 should like to go to Kiiragiii’s.” thought 
he. 

But he immcdiatelv recalled his promise to 
Prince Andrew’ not to go there, rheii, as hap- 
pens to people of weak character, he desired 
so passionately once moie to enjoy that dissi- 
pation he was so accustomed to that he de- 
cided togo.The thought immediately cKcurred 
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to him that his promise to Prince Andrew was 
of no account, because before he gave it he 
had already promised Prince Anatole to come 
to his gathering; “besides,” thought he, “all 
such ‘words of honor* are con\entional things 
with no definite meaning, especially if one 
considers that by tomorrow esne may be dead, 
or something so extraordinary may liappcm to 
one that honor and dishonor will be all the 
same!” Pierre often indulged in reflections 
of this sort, nullifying all his decisions and in- 
tentions. He went to Kuragin's. 

Reaching the large house near the Horse 
Guards* barracks, in which Anatole lived, 
Pierre entered the lighted porch, ascended 
the stairs, and went in at the open dooi. There 
was no one in the antcTooni: empty bottles, 
cloaks, and overshoes were lying about: there 
was a smell of alcohol, and sounds of voices 
and shouting in the distance. 

Cards and supper weie over, but the visitors 
had not yet dispersed. Pierre threw* oil his 
cloak and entered the fust room, in which were 
the remains of supper. A footman, thinking 
no one saw him, was drinking on the sly what 
was left in the glasses. Fiom the third room 
came sounds of laughter, the shoutirigof lamil- 
iar voices, the grow'ling of a bear, and general 
comm(»tion. Some eight or nine young men 
were crowding anxiously round an open win- 
dow. Three others were romping with a v^^***g 
bear, one pulling him by the chain and trving 
to set him at the others. 

“I bet a hundred on Stevens'" shouted one. 

“Mind, no holding on!" cried another. 

“I bet on Dolokhov!" cried a thiid. “Kurd- 
gin, vou part our hands.’* 

‘T here, leave Hriiin alone; heic’s a bet on." 

“At one di aught, or he loses!” shouted a 
fourth. 

“Jacob, biing a botticl" shouted the host, 
a tall, handsome fellow w'lio stood in the midst 
ol the group, without a coat, and with his fine 
linen shiit unfastened in front. “Wait a bit, 
you fellow's. . . . Here is P<!^tya! Good man!** 
cried he, addicssing Pierre. 

Another voice, from a man of medium 
height with dear blue eyes, paiti ularly strik- 
ing among all thcsedruiikcn voices by iissoher 
ring, cried from thew*indow: “Comeheic; part 
the bets!** This was Dcilokhov, an olfic cr of the 
Semenov regiment, a notorious gamliler and 
duelist, who was living with Anatole. Pierre 
&milcd, looking about him merrily. 

“I don’t understand. What's it all about?" 

“Wait a bit. he is not drunk yet! A bottle 


here,** said Anatole, and taking a glass from 
the table he went up to Pierre. 

“First of all you must drink!’* 

Pierre drank one glass after another, look 
ing from under his brows at the tipsy guests 
who were again crowding round the windenv, 
and listening to their chatter. Anatole kept on 
refilling Pierre's glass while explaining that 
Dcilokhov was betting wdth Stevens, an Eng- 
lish naval officer, that he would drink a bottle 
of rum sitting on the outer ledge of the third- 
floor window with his legs hanging out. 

“Go on, you inustcirink it all,’* said Anatole, 
giving Pierre the last glass, “or 1 won’t let you 
go!" 

“No, I won’t," said Pierre, pushing Anatole 
aside, and he W'ent up to the window. 

Ddlcjkhov was holding the Englishman’s 
hand and clearly and distinctly repeating the 
let ms of the bc't, addressing himself particu- 
larly to Anatole and Pierte. 

Dcilokhov was of medium height, with c inly 
hair and light-blue c>es. He was about twentv- 
five. Like all iiifaniiy officers he woie no mus- 
tache. so that his mouth, the most sti iking 
feature of his face, was clearly seen. The lines 
of that mouth were remaikably finely curved. 
The middle of the upper lip forined a sliaip 
wedge and closed firmly on the him Icnver one, 
and something like two distinct smdes played 
continually tound the two corncis of the 
mouth: this, together wiiji the resolute, inso- 
lent intelligence of hiseyes, pioduccd an effext 
which made it impossible not to notice* his 
face. DcSIokhov was a man of small means and 
no connections. Yet, though Anatole spent 
tens of tliousands of rul)lcs. Dedokhov lived 
w'ith him and had placed liimself on such a 
fooling that all whoknewlheni, inc lading Ana- 
tole himself, respected him more than they did 
Anatole. Dcilokhov could play all games and 
nearly always won. However much he* drank, 
henever lost hiscicarhcadcdncss.lioth Kin agin 
and Dolokhov were at that time notorious 
among the rakes and scapegraces of Petersburg. 

'Fhe bottle of rum was brought. 'Fhc window 
frame which prevented anyone frenn sitting 
on the outer sill was being forced out by two 
fcKitmcn, who were evidently f!urri<‘d and in- 
timidated by the clirec tioni and shouts of the 
gentlemen around. 

Anatole with his swaggering air strode up to 
the window. He wanted to smash something. 
Pushing away the footmen he tugged at the 
frame, but could not move it. He smashed a 
pane. 
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“You have a try, Hercules/' said he, turning 
to Pierre. 

Pierre seized the crossbeam, tuggeil, and 
wrenched the oak frame out with a crash. 

“Take it right out, or they’ll think I’m hold- 
ing on," said Dolokhov. 

“Is the Knglishinan bragging? . . . Eh? Is it 
all right?" said Ana t ole. 

“First-rate," said Pierre, looking at DrMok- 
hov, who with a bottle of rum in his hand was 
approaching the window, from which the light 
of the sky. the dawn merging with the aiter- 
glow of sunset, was \ isible. 

D61*)khov,Lhc bottle of rum still in his hand, 
jumped onto the window sill. “Listen!" cried 
he, standing there and addressing those in the 
room. All w'ere silent. 

“I bet fifty impCTials’’--he spoke Fiench that 
the Englishman might understand him, but he 
did not speak it \ery well— “I ])et Idty im- 
perials ... or do you wish to make it a hun- 
dred?" addc‘d he, addiesMiig the Englishman. 

“No, fifty," replietl tlie latter. 

“All right. Filty impel ials . . . that I will 
diink a whole bottle of rum without taking 
It liorn my mouth, sitting outside the window 
on this spot" (he stooped and pointed to the 
sloping ledge outside the window) “and with- 
out holding on to an\ thing. Is that right?" 

“Quite right," said the Englishman. 

Anatole turned to the Inglishman and tak- 
ing him by one of the buttons ol his ro.it and 
looking down at him— the Fnglislimaii was 
shoii began repeating the teims of tlie wager 
to him in English. 

“Wail!" tried Dolokhov, hammeiing with 
the bottle nn the window' sill to atti.ut atten- 
tion. “Wait a bit, Kinagin. I isien! If ainone 
else docs the same, 1 will pav him a hundied 
imperials. Do voii understand?" 

The Englishman nodded, but ga\c no in- 
dkation whethei he intended to accept this 
challenge or not. Analolc did not release* him, 
and though lie kept nodding to show that he 
understood, Anatole went on tiaiislating D«)- 
lokhov's words into English. A thin soung lad, 
an hussar of the 1 ife (iuards, who had been 
losing that evening, climlied on the wdiulow 
sill, lcanc*cl o\cr, and looked down. 

"Oh! Oh! Oh!" he muttered, looking down 
from the wdrulow* at the stones of the pa\c- 
ment. 

"Shut up!" tried Dolokhov, pushing him 
aw'ay from the wdiidow. I he l.id jumped awk- 
wardly back into the room, nipping over his 
spurs. 
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Placing the bottle on the wdndow sill where 
he could reach it easily, Ddlokhov climbed 
caiefully and slowly through the window and 
lowered his legs. Pressing against both sides 
of the window, he adjusted himself on his scat, 
Icjwercd his hands, moved a little to the right 
and then to the left, and took up the bottle. 
Anatole brought two candles and plated them 
on the window sill, though it wasalrcady cjuite 
light. Dblokhov’s hack in his w’hite shirt, and 
his curly head, w'ere lit up from both sides. 
Fvervone crowded to the window, the Englisii 
man in front. Pierre stood smiling but silent. 
One man, older than the others present, sud- 
denly pushed forward w'lth a scared and angry 
look and wanted to seize hold of Dblokhov’s 
shirt. 

“1 say, this is folly! He’ll be killed," said this 
more sensible man. 

Anatole stopped him. 

“Don’t t -ich him! You’ll startle him and 
then he’ll be killed. Fh? . . . What then? . . . 
Eh?" 

Dolokhov turned round and. again holding 
on with both hand>, ananged hirnscll on his 
seat. 

“11 anyone comes meddling again," said he. 
emitting the words separately through his thin 
coinj>ressc(l lips, "I will throw him down there. 
Now then!" 

Saying this he again turned round, dropped 
his hands, took the bottle and lilted it to his 
lips. thic’W’ hack his head, and raised his free 
hand 10 balance himsell. One of the footmen 
who h.id sioo,)i*d to pick up some broken glass 
icmaiiitd in ’’ .il position without taking his 
eves from tlie .\iiu!ow and from Dedokhov’s 
back, \ri.itolr stood erect with staring eyes. 
The I nglisiiiiian looked on sidcwavs. ])uismg 
up his lips. I'he man who had wi^lKd to stop 
the affair ran to a corner of the room and 
thrc'w* himsell on a sofa with his face to the 
wall. Pi(*irc hid Iiis face, from w'hich a faint 
smile forgot to fade though his feat tires now' 
expressed honor and fear. .\J1 were still. Pienc 
took his haiuis from his eyes Dolokhov still 
sal in the same position, cnilv his head was 
thrown lurthcr hac I till his curly hair touchcxl 
ids shirt collar, and the hand holding the bot- 
tle was lifted higher and higher and trembled 
with the ellort. The bottle was eniplving per- 
ccpiiblv and rising still higher and his head 
tilting yet further back. “Why is it so long?" 
thought Pierre. It seemed tc^ him that nw^re 
than hall an hour had elapsed. Suddenly Dc')- 
lokiiov made a backward moveiiient with his 
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spine, and his ami trembled nervously: this 
was sufficient to cause his whole body to slip as 
he sat on the sloping ledge. As he began slip- 
ping down, his head and arm wavered still 
more with the strain. One hand moved as if to 
clutch the window sill, but refrained from 
touching it. Pierre again covered his eyes and 
thought he would never open them again. Sud- 
denly he was aware of a stir all around. He 
looked up: Ddlokhov was standing on the win- 
dow sill, with a pale but radiant face. 

**It’s empty!" 

He threw the bottle to the Englishman, w'ho 
caught it neatly. Ddlokhov jumped down. He 
smelt strongly of rum. 

"Well done! . . . Fine fellow! . . . There’s a 
bet for you! . , . Devil take you!" came from 
different sides. 

The Englishman took out his purse and be- 
gan counting out tlic money. Ddlokhov stood 
frowning and did not speak. Pierre jumped 
upon the window sill. 

"Gentlemen, who wishes to bet with me? I’ll 
do the same thing!" he suddenly tried. "Even 
without a bet, there! Tell them to bring me a 
bottle. I’ll do it Bring a bottle!" 

"Lethim do it.lethimdo it,” saidDdlokhov, 
smiling. 

"W^hat next? Have you gone mad? . . . No 
one would let you! . . . ^Vhv, you go giddv even 
on a staircase," exclaimed several voices. 

"I’ll drink it! Let’s have a bottle of rum!" 
shouted Pierre, banging the table w ith a deter- 
mined and drunken gesture and pre|7aring to 
climb out of the window'. 

'Fhcy seized him by fiis arms; but he w'as so 
strong that everyone who touched liini was 
sent flying. 

"No, you’ll never manage him that w’ay," 
said Anatole. "Wait a bit and I’ll get round 
him. . . . Listen! I’ll take your bet tomoirow, 
but now we arc all going to — ’s.” 

"Come on then," cried Pierre. "Come on! 

. . . And we’ll take Bruin with us." 

And he caught the bear, took it in his arms, 
lifted it from the ground, and began dancing 
round the nxmi with it. 

CHAPTER X 

Prince Vasili kept the promise he had given 
to Princess Drubetskaya who had spoken to 
him on behalf of her only son Boris on the 
evening of Anna IMvlovna’s soiree. 'Fhe mat- 
ter was mentioned to the Emperor, an cxccf)- 
tion made, and Boris transferred into the regi- 
ment of Semenov Guards with the rank of cor- 


net. He received, however, no appointment 
to KutiJ7f)v's staff despite all Anna Mikhdy- 
lovna’s endeavors and entreaties. Soon after 
Anna Pdvlovna’s reception Anna Mikhaylovna 
returned to Moscow and went straight to her 
rich relations, the Rostovs, with whom she 
stayed when in the town and where her darling 
Bdry, who had only just entered a regiment of 
the line and was being at once transferred to 
the Chiards as a cornet, had been educated 
from childhood and lived for years at a time. 
The (iuards had already left Petersburg on the 
tenth of August, and her sou, who had re- 
mained In Moscow for his equipment, w'as to 
join them on the man h to Radzivflov. 

It was St. Natalia’s day and the name d<iy of 
two of the Rostovs— the mother and the young- 
est daughter— both named Nataly. Ever since 
the morning. carriages w’ith six horses had been 
coining and going continually, bringing visi- 
tors to the Countess Rost<')va’s big houseon the 
PovarskAya, so well known to all Moscow. The 
(oiinlcss herself and her handsome eldest 
daughter were in the drawing-ioom with the 
visitors w’ho came to (ongr.itulale, and who 
constantly succeeded one another in relays. 

The countess was a woman of about forty- 
five, with a thin Oriental t\pe of lace,c\idently 
worn out with childbearing- she had hacl 
twelve. A langm)r of motion and speech, re- 
sulting from weakness, gave her distinguished 
air which inspired rc'.spect. Princess Anna Mi- 
khaylovna Drubetskaya, who as a member of 
the household was also sealed in the drawing 
room, helpcnl to receive and enteitain the visi- 
tors. riic young pc'ople were in one of the 
inner rooms, not considering it necessaiy to 
take part in rcMciviiig the visitors. Lhe count 
met the guests and saw them off, inviting them 
all to dinner. 

"I am very, very grateful to you, rn on r//cr,’’ or 
**ma r/ierr"— he called everyone without excep- 
tion and without the sliglilcst variation in his 
tone, "my dear," whether they were above or 
below him in rank— "I thank you for myself 
and for our two dear ones whose name day 
wc are kee|>irig. But mind you come to dinner 
or 1 shall be offended, ma chHcJ On behalf of 
the w'hole family I bc*gyc)utocomc, mon cherV* 
"J'hc'se words he repealed to (‘V'civone without 
exception or variation, and with the same ex- 
pression on his full, (lu'crlul, dean-shaven 
face, the same firm pressure of the hand and 
the same quick. repeaU:d bows. As soon as he 
had seen a visitor off he returnc*d to one of 
those who were still in the drawing room. 
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drew a chair tow^ard him or her, and jauntily 
spreading out his legs and pul ting his hands 
on his knees with the air of a man who enjoys 
life and knows how tf) live, he swayed to and 
fro with dignity, offered surmises about the 
w'eather, or touched on (]uestions of health, 
sometimes in Russian and sometimes in very 
bad but self-confident French: then again, like 
a man wxary butunilinching inilie fulfillment 
of duty, he rose to sec some visitors off and, 
stroking his scanty gray hairs over his bald 
patch, also asked them to dinner. Sometimes 
on his way back fnjm the anteroom he would 
pass through the conservatory and pantrv into 
the large marble dining hall, where tables were 
being set out for eighty people: and looking 
at the footmen, who were bringing in silver 
and china, moving tables, and unfolding dam- 
ask table linen, he would call Dmitri Vasile- 
\ ic h, a man of good family and the manager of 
all his affairs, and while looking with ])leasure 
at the enormous table would say: “Well, 
Dmitri, you'll see that things are all as they 
should be? 'I hat’s right! 'Fhe great thing is the 
serving, that's it." .^vncl w'itli a complacent sigh 
he w'cndd return to the drawing room. 

“Marva Lvovna Kanigina and her daugh- 
ter!’’ announced the countess’ gigantic Ibot- 
inaii in his bass voice, entering the draw'ing 
room. The countess reflcited a moment and 
took a pinch from a gold snuffbox with her 
husbaiurs poritait on it. 

“I’m cpiite worn out bv these callers. IIow^- 
ever.ril see her and no more. She is so affee ted. 
Ask her in," .she said to the lootiiian in a .sad 
voice, as if saving ; “\'erv well, finish me oft.” 

tall. stout, and pnmcMookingw’oiuan. with 
a round-faced smiling daughter, entered the 
drawing room, their dresses lustling. 

“Dear Coiiiitc^.ss. what an age . , . She has 
been laid up. poor child ... at the Ra/umbv- 
ski's ball . . . and (Jonnress .\praksina ... I w^as 
so deligluc'd . . came tlie sounds of animated 
feminine voices. interrupting one another and 
mingling with tlie rustling of dresses and tlic 
scraping of chairs. Then one of those conver- 
sations began which last out until, at the first 
pause, the guests rise with a rustle of dres.ses 
and say, “I am .so delighted . . . Mamma’s 
health . . . and (amntess Apraksina . . and 
then, again rustling. ])ass into the anteroom, 
put on cloaks or mantles, and drive away. The 
conversation was on the chief topic of the day: 
the illiie.ss of the wealthy and celebrated beau 
of Catherine’s day. Count Bc/iikliov.and alx>ut 
his illegitimate son Pierre, Uie one who liacf 
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behaved so improperly at Anna Pavlovna’s re- 
ception. 

“1 am so scjrry for the poor count,’’ .said the 
visitor. “J le is in such bad health, and now this 
vexation about his son is enough to kill him!’’ 

“What is that?’’ asked the countess as if she 
did not know w'har the visitor alluded to. 
though she had already heard about the cause 
of (Jount liczukliov’s distress .some fifteen times. 

“That’s what tomes of a modern educa- 
tion,” exclaimed the visitcjr. “It seems that 
while he w^as abroad this young man was al 
low'fd to do as he liked. and now in Petersburg 
I hear he has been dcn'ng such terrible things 
that he has been expelled by the pcjlicc.” 

“Ycm don’t say so!” replied the cemntess. 

“He chose his friends badly,” interposed 
Anna Mikhaylovna. "Prince Vasili’s son, he, 
and a certain Dc'dokhov have, it is said, been 
up to heaven only knows what! And they have 
had to suffer for it. Ddlokhov has been de- 
graded to the ranks and Be/ukhov's son sent 
back to Moscow. .Vnatole Kuragin’s father 
managed somehow to get his son’s affair 
hushed up, but even he w’as ordered out of 
Petersburg.” 

“Hut what have they been up to?” asked the 
countess. 

“I'hcy arc regular brigands, especially Dd- 
lokhov.” replied the visitor. "He is a son of 
Mdrya Ivdnovna Dedokhova, such a worthy 
woman, but there, just fancy! Those three got 
hold of a bear somewhere, put it in a carriage, 
and set off with it to visit some actresses! 'Lhc 
pcdicc tried to interfere, and what did the 
voung men c^, * They tied a policeman and tlie 
bear back to i*.uk and put the hear into the 
Movka Canal. And there was the bear swim- 
ming about with the policeman on his back!” 

“What a iiiic figure the policeman must 
have cut, my dear!” shouted the count, dying 
with laughter. 

“Oh. how dreadful! How can you laugh at 
it, Loiini?” 

Vet tlic ladies themselves could not help 
laughing. 

“It was all they could do to rescue the poor 
man,” continued fi e visitor. “And to think it 
i.s C^vril Vladimirovich llezukhov’s son who 
amuses himself in this sensible nianner! And 
he was .said to he so well cducatc'd and clever. 
I'liis is all that Iris foreign education has done 
for him! I hope that I\ere in Mo.se ow no one 
w’ill receive him. in spite of his money. Thev 
wanted to introduce him to me, but I quite? 
declined: 1 have my daughters to consider.” 
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“Why do you say this young man is so rich?" 
asked the countess, turning awa\ iroiu the 
girls, who at once assumed an air of inatten- 
tion. “His cliildren are all illegitimate. I think 
Pierre also is illegitimate." 

The visitor made a gesture with her hand. 

“I should think he has a score of them." 

Princess Anna Mikhaylovna intervened in 
the coincrsation, evidently wishing to show 
her connections and knowledge of what wont 
on in society. 

“'rhe fact of the matter is," said she signifi- 
cantly, and also in a halt whisper, “evervone 
knows Count C^yril’s reputation. ... He has 
lost count of his children, but this Pierre was 
liis favorite." 

"How handsome the old man still was only 
a year ago!” remarked the countess. "I have 
never seen a handsomer man." 

“He is sery much altered now," said Anna 
Mikhayloxna. “Well, as I was saying, Piince 
Vasili is the next heir through his wife, but 
the count is \ci*v loud of Pieiic, looked alter 
his education. and w lote to theFinpeior about 
him: so that in ihc case ol his death— ami he is 
so ill that he ma) die at any iiiomeiit, and Dr. 
Lorrain has come tiom Petersburg— no one 
knows who will inherit his immense tortune, 
Pierre or Piince Vasili. Foity thousand serfs 
and millions ot rubles! I know it all \eiy wc’ll 
for Prince Vasili told me himself, be .ides, 
Cyril Vladimirosich is ms mother’s second 
cousin. He’s also rnv liois's godfatlicr," she 
added, as if she attached no impoitance at all 
to the fac t. 

"Prince V’asili arrived in Moscow yesterdav. 
T hear he has come on some inspection busi- 
ness,” remarked the \isitor. 

“\cs. but between ourscKcs," said the prin- 
cess, "that is a pretext. The fact is he has come 
to sec Count Cyril Vladimirosii h, hearing how 
ill he is." 

"But do you know', my dear, that was a capi- 
tal joke," said the c()uiit: and seeing that the 
elder visitor was not listening, he turned to 
the young ladies, "f tan just imagine what a 
funny figure that policeman cut!" 

And as he w'avcd his arms to .mpersoiiate 
the policeman, his portly form again shorrk 
with a deep ringing laugh, the laugh of one 
w'ho always eats well and, in particular, drinks 
well. “So do come and dine with us!" he said. 


fact that she w’ould not be distre.ssed if they 
now rose and took their leave. T'hc visitor’s 
daughter was already smoothing down her 
dr€‘ss w'ith an incfuiring look at her mother, 
W’hcn .suddenly from the next room were heard 
the footsteps of boys and girls running to the 
dcK>r and the noise of a chair falling over, and 
a girl of thirteen, hiding something in the* 
folds of her short nuislin frock, darted in and 
stopped shoit ill the middle of the room. It 
was evident that she had not intended her 
flight tobringhersoftir. Behindherinthc door- 
w'ay appealed a student with a crimson coat 
collar, an ofluer crl the Guards, a girl ot fifteen, 
and a plump rosy facc'd boy in a short jacket 

'The count jumped up and, swa)ing from 
side to side, spread liis arms wide and threw 
them round the little girl who had run in. 

“Ah, here she is!" he e\clainu*d laughing. 
“Mv pet. wln)se n.mie tiav it is. Mv dear pet!” 

chdre, there is a time tor everything," 
said the coinitcss with leignc'cl severity. on 
spoil her. Ilya," she added, turning to her hiis 
band. 

"How do voii do. mv clear? I w ish you manv 
happv retiiins ol vour name day," said the 
visitor. "What a charming child," she added, 
addressing the mother. 

'Phis black-eyed, w idc-nn)Ulhed girl, not 
pieltv but lull of life -with cliildish baie 
shouldi*rs which altei hei run heaved and 
shook her bodice, with black culls tossed back 
ward, thin baie .urns, little l(*gs in lace frilled 
drawers, and liet in low •slipper s-- was just at 
that (h. liming age when a giil is no longer a 
child, though the child is not vet a voung 
w'om.in. Ksc aping from her father she ran to 
hide her fhislicd tac e in the lac e of her mother ’s 
m. lilt ilia- not paying the lc.ist attention to 
her seveie rcmark-.ind began to laugh. .She 
laiiglied, and in hagnieiiiarv sentences tried 
to explain about a chiil which she produced 
from the folds of her fiock. 

"Do voii see? . . . My doll . . . Mimi . . . You 
see . . .’’ was all Nal.isha inanaged to utter (to 
her eveiy thing seemed funny). .She leaned 
against her mother and but«t into .such a loud, 
ringing fit of laughter that even the prim visi- 
tor could not help joining in. 

"Now ihen.gf) .iw ay and take your inonstros 
ity with you," said the nurtlier, pushing away 
her daughter with pretended sternness, and 
lurning to the visitor she added: "She is my 
youngest girl." 

Natdsha, raising her face for a moment from 
her mother’s mantilla, glanced up at her 


CHAPTER XI 
Silence ensued. The 

callers, smiling affably, butj^fM^ncealingd^ 
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He glanced at his cousin and the young lady 
visitor; and they were both regarding him with 
a smile of approbation. 

“Schubert, the colonel of the P.ivlograd Hus- 
sars, is dining with us today. He has been here 
on leave and is taking Nit holas bat k with him. 
It can’t be helped! “ said the count, shrugging 
his shoulders and speaking playfully ol a mat- 
ter that evidently distressed him. 

“I have already told sou. Papa.” said his son, 
“that if you don’t svish to let me go. I’ll stay. 
But I knosv I am no use anywhere except in 
the army; I am not a dif>loniat or a goserii- 
ment clerk.— I don’t know how to hide svhat 
I feel.” As he spoke he kept glancing with the 
llirtatioLisness of a handsome youth at Sonya 
and the young lady visitor. 

The little kitten, feasting her eyes on him, 
seemed ready at any moment to stait her gam- 
bols again and display her kittenish natuie. 

“All right, all right!” said the old count. “He 
always flares up! 1 his Buonaparte has turned 
all their heads; they all think of how he rose 
from an ensign and became Knipeior. Well, 
well, God grant it,” he added, not noticing his 
visitor’s sarcastic smile. 

The ciders began talking about Bonaparte. 
Julie Kanigina turned to young Rostov. 

“What a pity you weren’t at the Arkhdrovs' 
on Thursday. It was so dull without you,” said 
she, giving him a tender smile. 

The young man, flattered, sat down nearer 
to her with a cocjuettish smile, and engaged 
the smiling Julie in a confidential conversa- 
tion without at all noticing that his involun- 
tary smile had stabbed the heart of Sonya, who 
blushed and smiled unnaturally. In the midst 
of his talk he glanced round at her. .She gave 
him a passionately angry glance, and hardly 
able to restrain her tears and maintain the 
artificial smile on her lips, she got up and left 
the room. All Nicholas’ animation vanished. 
He waited for the first pause in the convc‘isa- 
tion, and then with a clistressed fare left the 
room to find S<’)nya. 

“How plainly all these young people wear 
their hearts on their sleeves!” said Anna Mi- 
khdylovna, pointing to Nicholas as he went 
out. Cousinage— dan gereux votsinage,**^ she 
added. 

“Yes,” said the countess when the brightness 
these young people had brought into the room 
had vanished; and as it answering a rpicstion 
no one had put but which was always in her 
mind, “and how much .suffering, how much 

^ Cousin hood is a dangerous ncighboi hood. 


anxiety one has had to go through that we 
might rejoice in them now! And yet really the 
anxiety is greater now than the joy. One is 
alw'ays, ahvays anxious! Espec ially just at this 
age, so dangerous both for girls and boys.” 

“It all depends on the bringing up,” re- 
marked the V i si tor. 

“Yes. you’re t|iiite right,” continued the 
countess. “Till now I have always, thank God, 
been my children’s friend and had their full 
conlidence,” said she. lepeating the mistake of 
so many parents who imagine that tlieir chil- 
dren have no secrets from them. “1 know I 
shall alwavs be my daughters’ first confid.inie. 
and that if Nicholas, with his impulsive na- 
ture. dot's get into mischief (a boy can't help 
it), he will all the same never be like those 
Petersburg young men.” 

“Yes, they are splendid, .splendid young 
sters,” chimed in the count, who ahvays solved 
questions that seeim tl to him peiplexing by 
deciding that everything was splendid. “Just 
fancy: wants to he an hussar. What’s one to do. 
my dear?” 

“What a charming creature your younger 
girl is,” .said the visitor; “a little volcano’” 

“Yes, a icgular volcano,” said the count. 
“Takes after me! .Vncl what a voice she has, 
though she’s my daughter, 1 tell thetiuih when 
I say she’ll be a singer, a setemei Salomon i! We 
have engaged an Italian to give her lessons.” 

“Isn’t she too young? 1 have heaid that it 
haiins the voice to iiain it at that age.” 

“Oh no, not at all too young!” leplied the* 
count. “Why, our mothers used to be mariied 
at twelve or thirteen.” 

“And she’s in love with Boifs already. Just 
fancy!” said the countess with a gentle smile, 
looking at Boris’ mother, and went on, evi- 
dently concerned with a thought that always 
occupied her: "Now you see if 1 were to he 
severe w ith her and to forbid it . . . goodness 
knows what they might he up to on the sly” 
(she meant that they w'ould he kissing), ”l)ut 
as it is, J know every word she uttets. She will 
conic tunning to me ol her own accord in the 
evening and tell me everything. Pcihaps I 
spoil her, but really that seems the best plan. 
With hc'r cider sister 1 was stricter.” 

“Yes, I was brought up quite clifl’cTonlly,” 
remarked the Jiandsomc elder daughter, Count- 
ess Vto, with a smile. 

But the smile did not enhance Vc^Ta’s beauty 
as smiles geneially do; on the contrary it gave 
lier an unnatural, and therefore unpleasant, 
expression. Vc*ra was good-locjkiiig, not at all 
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stupkl, quick at learning, was well brought up. 
and hacl a pleasant voi<e; what she said was 
true and appropriatc.yel.stiange to say. every- 
one— the visitors and countess alike— turned 
to look at her as il wonder ing why she had said 
it, and they all lelt awkw'ard. 

“People are ahvays too clever with their eld- 
est children and try to make something excep- 
tional of them,” said the visitor. 

“\Vhat\ the good ol clen)ing it, iny dear? 
Out dc*ar touniess \Nds too clever with W-ra,” 
said the count. “Well, wliat of that? She*s 
tinned out splendidly all the same,” he added, 
winking at \Y*ra. 

I he guests got up and took their leave, 
promising to return to dinner. 

“What manners! I tlmught they would never 
go,” said the countess, when .she hacl seen her 
guests out. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Win V Nataslia ran out of the drawing room 
she only went as lar as the conseivatoi*y. 1 here 
she paused a’^d stood listening to the con\cr- 
saiion in the drawing room, waiting tor Boris 
to tome t)ut. She was alreadv glowing impa- 
tient. and stamped her loot, ready to cry at his 
not coining at once, when she heard the \oung 
man's distreetstepsapproaching neithercjiiick- 
1\ nor slowh. At this Natasha dashed swiftly 
among the llowei tubs and hid there, 

Boris paused iii the middle ol the room, 
looked round, brushed a little dust iroin the 
sleeve of his uniloim. and going up to a minor 
examined his handsome lace. Natasha, \ci 7 
still, pc'ered out from her ambush, waiting to 
sec wdiat he would do. He stood a little while 
belore the glass, smiled, and walked toward 
the other door. Natasha was about to call him 
biitchangc'd her mind. “Eet him look forme,” 
thought she. Hardly had Boris gone than 
Sonva, flushed, in tears, and muttering angrily, 
came in at the other door. Natisha checked 
her Inst imjnilsc to run out to hcT. and re- 
mained in her hiding place, watching— as un- 
der an inv isible cap- tc^see what weiiton in the 
world. She was experiencing a new and pecul- 
iar pleasure. Sonya, muttering to herself, kept 
looking louird toward the dr.iwing rcnmi door. 
It opened and Nicholas tame irr. 

“Sdnya, what is the matter with sou? How 
can you?” said he. nrrrning up to lier. 

“It’s nothing, nothing; leave nrc alone!” 
sobbed Sonya. 

“Ah. I kncmw’hat it is.” 

“Well, if you do, so much the better, and 
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yc>u can go back to her!” 

“Sb-o-onya! Book here! How can you tor- 
ture rne and yourself like that, for a mere 
fancy?” said Nicholas taking her hand. 

Semya did rrot pull it away, and lelt erff cry- 
ing. NatAsha, not stirring and .scarcely breath- 
ing, watched from her ambush with sparkling 
eyes. “What will happen now*?” thought she 

“.Semya! What is anyone in the world to me? 
You alone are everything!” said Nitliola.s. 
“And I will prove it to you.” 

“I don’t like you to talk like that.” 

“Well, then, I won’t; only forgive me, 
Sc^nya!” He drew her to him and kissed her. 

“Oh.how' nice,” thought Natasha; and when 
SeSuva and Nicholas had gone out of the con- 
servatory she followed and called Bern's to her. 

“Boris, come here,” said she with a sly and 
significant look. “I have something to tell you. 
Here, here!” and she led him into the conserv- 
atory to the place anmng the tubs where she 
had been hiding. 

Boris followed her, smiling. 

“What is the something^?** asked he. 

She ww contused, glanced round, and, see- 
ing the doll she had thrown dowm on one of 
the tubs, picked it up. 

“kiss the doll,” said she. 

Boils looked attentively and kindly at her 
eager face, but did not reply. 

“Don’t you want to? Well. then, come here,” 
said she, and went further in among the plants 
and threw clown the doll. “Closer, closer!” she 
whispered. 

.She caught iheyoung officer by his cuffs, and 
a look of sol* i inity and tear appeared on her 
flushed face. 

“And me? Would vou like to kiss rne?” she 
whispered almost inaudibly, glancing up at 
him from undiT her brows, smiling, and al- 
most crving Irom excitement. 

Boris blushed. 

“How lunny you arc'” he said, bending 
down to her and blushing still more, but he 
waited and did nothing. 

Suddc nlv she jumped up onto a tub to be 
higher than he, embraced him so that both her 
slender bare arms i ' *spcd him above his neck, 
and, tossing back her hair, kissed Irirn full on 
the lij)s. 

'1 hen she slipped down among the flower- 
pots on the other side of the tubs and stood, 
hanging her head. 

“Natasha,” he said, “you know that I love 
you. but ...” 

on arc in love with me?” Natasha broke in. 
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'‘Yes, I am, but please don't let us do like 
that. ... In another tour years . . . then I will 
ask tor your hand." 

Nat/isha considered. 

"Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen." she 
counted on lierslender little fingeis. "All righti 
Then it's settled?" 

A smile of joy and satisfaction lit up her 
eager face. 

"Settled!" replied Boris. 

"Fores er?" said the litile girl. "Till death 
itself?" 

She took his arm and with a happ\ face went 
with him into tlie adjoining sitting loom. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Ani-R RLCUMNC, her visitors, the countess was 
so tired that she gave ordcis to admit no more, 
but the porter was told to he sure to invite to 
dinner all who came "to congratulate." The 
countess wished to have a tete a-tete talk with 
the friend of her childhood. Princess Anna 
Mikhd)lov na.wliom she had not seen properly 
since she rtturned from Petersburg. Anna 
MikhA)lovn:i, with her tear-worn but pleasant 
face, chew her chair nearer to that of the 
countess. 

"With you I will be Cjuite Irank," said Anna 
Mikhdvlovna. "There are not rnanv left of us 
old Iricnds! That’s why f so value )our friend- 
ship." 

Anna Mikhaylovna looked at Vera and 
paused. The c oun tess pressed her friend’s hand. 

"Vtra," she said to her eldest daughter who 
w'as evidently not a lavorite, "how is it you 
have so little tact? Don’t >ou see you aie not 
wMiiled heic? Go to the other gills, or . . 

1 he handsome V<*ra smiled contemptuously 
but did not seem at all hurt. 

"If you had told me sooner, Mamma, I would 
have gone," she replied as she rose to go to her 
OW'D room. 

But as she passed the sitting room .she no- 
tircxl two couples sitting, one pair at each win- 
dow. She stopped and smiled scornfully. S/mya 
was sitting close to Nicholas who was copying 
out some verses for her, the first he liacl ewer 
written. Boris and Natasha were at the other 
window and ceased talking when Vc'Ta entered. 
Sonya and Natasha looked at Ve'-ra with guilty, 
happy faces. 

It w’as pleasant and touching to sec these 
little girls in love; but apparently the sight of 
them roused no pleas uit tec'ling in Vc'ra. 

"How often have I asked you not to take 
iny things?" she said. "Ycm havea room of your 


own," and she took the inkstand from Nicholas. 

"In a minute, in a minute," he said, dipping 
his pen. 

"You always manage to do things at the 
wrong time," continued Vc^ra. "You came 
rushing into the drawing room so that every- 
one Iclt ashamed of you." 

Though what she said was quite just, per- 
haps for that very icason no one icplicd, and 
the four sim})ly looked at one another. She 
lingc'H'd in the room with the inkstand in hei 
hand. 

"And at \oiii age what scciets can thc*re be 
between Natasha and Boris, or between you 
two? It’s all nonsense!" 

"Now, Vira. what docs it matter to voii?" 
said Natasha in cleleiise, speaking veiv gonflv 

SJic seemed that day to be more than cvei 
kind and aflei tiouate to evciyonc. 

"Veiy silly," said Vera. "1 am ashamed of 
you. Sc‘ircts mdc'ed'" 

"All have secrets of fluM'r ow’n," answered 
Natasha, getting waimci. "VYc don’t intetlcie 
with you and Berg." 

"1 should think not," said Vera, "because 
there tan never he anything w'Tong in inv be 
bavioi. But I’ll ju^l tell Mamma how you arc 
behaving with Boiis." 

"Nat/il\all\nii hna behaves veiv w'c llto me," 
remarked Boris. "I have nothing to com[>Iain 
of." 

"Don't, Bon's’ You arc such a clij)loniai that 
it is really tiresome.’’ said Natasha in a morn 
ficci voice that tremhled slighilv. (SIic used 
the word"diplomal," winch Was jusitlicn miic h 
in vogue among the childicn, in the special 
sense they attached to it) "Why does she 
bother me?" And she added, luniing to VcTa, 
"You’ll nevei uinlcrsiancl it. bec.iiise >ou'vc 
never loved anyone. You have no lieait! You 
are a Madanu' cle Cienlis' and nothing moie" 
(this nickname.bcstovvcclon Vela bv Nicholas, 
was considcicd very stinging), "and yout great- 
est pleasure is to Ijc unpleasant to people! Go 
and flirt with Berg as much as you please," she 
liiiished quickly. 

"I shall at any rate not lun after a young 
man before visitors . - ." 

"Well, now you’ve done w'liat you wanted," 
put ill Nicholas— "said unpleasant things to 
everyone and upset them. Let's go to the nuis- 
eiy." 

All lour, like a flock of scared birds, got up 
and left the room. 

'A I’lencli w'litci of that pciiod, authoicss of 
eaucational works and novels.— Tr. 
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*'The unpleasant things were said to me/' 
remarked V^ra, “1 said none to anyone." 

"Madame de Genlis! Madame de GenlisI" 
shouted laughing voices through tiie door. 

1 he handsome Vera, wlio produc cd such an 
irritating and unpleasant cffeci on everyone, 
smiled and, evidently unmoved by what had 
been said to her, went to the looking glass and 
arranged her hair and scarf. Looking at lier 
own handsome fate she seemed to become still 
colder and calmer. 

In the drawing room the conversation was 
still going on. 

"Ah, my dear," said the countess, "my life 
is not all roses either. Don’t I know that at the 
rate we are living our means won’t last long? 
It’s all the (^luband hiseasvgoing nature. E\en 
in the country do we gel any rest? 'Tlieatiicals, 
hunting, and heaven knows what besides! But 
don't let's talk about me; tell me how you 
managed everything. I often wonder at you, 
Annette— how at )our age you can lush oft 
alone in a carriage to Moscow, to Peteisimig, 
to those miaiM* .»*id gieal people, and kn(»w 
how to deal with them all! It’s cjuite astonish- 
ing. 1 low did you get things settled? I couldn't 
possibly do it." 

"Ah, my love," answered Anna M ikluWlovna, 
"God grant you never know tshat it is to be 
left a widow without means and with a son 
you love to distraction! One learnsmany things 
tJien/’ she added with a ceriaiii pride, " riiat 
lawsuit taught me much. When I want to sec 
one of those big people J write a note: ‘Prin- 
cess So-and-So desires an iiiiervicw with So- 
ancl'So,' and then I take a cab and go myself 
two, tluee, or four times - till 1 get what 1 want. 
I don't mind what they think ol me." 

"Well, and to whom did you apply about 
Bdry?” asked the countess. "You see yours is 
already an olhcer in the Guards, while my 
Nicholas is going as a cadet. There’s no one to 
interest himscU for him. To whom did you 
apply?" 

"To Prince Vasili. He wms so kind. He at 
once agreed to everything, and put the matter 
before the Emperor," said Princess Anna Mi- 
khiiylovna enthusiastically, quite forgetting aP 
the humiliation she had endured to gain her 
end. 

"Has Prince Vasili aged much?" a.sked the 
countess. "I have not seen him since we acted 
together at the RumyAntsovs’ theatricals. I c^x- 
pect he has forgot ten me. He pa id me attentions 
in those days," said the countess, with a smile. 


"He is just the .same as ever," leplied Anna 
MikhAylovna, "overflowing wdth amiability. 
Ilis position has not turned his head at all. He 
said to me, 'I am sorry I can do so little for 
you, dear Piincess. 1 am at your command.’ 
Yes, he is a fine fellow and a very kinci rela- 
tiem. But, Nataly, you know iny love for my 
son: I would do anything for his happiness! 
And my affairs are in such a had way that my 
position is now a terrible one," continued! 
Anna MikhAylovna. sadly, dropping hc*r voice. 
"^^y w I etched lawsuit lakes all 1 have and 
makes no progress. Would you believe it, I 
have literally not a penny and don’t know how 
to ecpjip Boris." She took out her hancP.xCrc hief 
and began to cry. "I need five hundred lublcs, 
and have only one twenty-fivc-ruble note. I 
am in such a state. . . . My only hope now is 
in Omnt C.yril Vladimirovich Bc/ukhov. If he 
w'ill not assisthis godson— you know he is Bdiy’s 
godfathc-*r— and allow him something for his 
inaintenani e, all my trouble will have been 
throv\n away. ... I shall not be able to equip 
him." 

The countess' eyes filled with tears and she 
pondricd in silence. 

"I often think, though, perhaps it’s a sin." 
said the princess, "that here lives Gount Cyril 
Vladimirovich Bc/ukhov so rich, all alone . . . 
that tremendous fortune . . . and what is his 
lile worth? It’s a burden to him, and Bdry’s 
life is only just beginning. . . ." 

"Surely he w'ill leave something to Boris," 
said the countess. 

"Heaven only knows, my dear! These rich 
grandees au* st> selfish. Still, I will take Boris 
and go to sr»' aim at once, and I shall speak 
to him straight out. Let people think what they 
will of me. it’s really all the same to me when 
in\ son’s late is at stake." The princess rose. 
"It’s now two o’clock and you dine at four. 
There w’ill just be time.” 

And like a practical Petersburg lady who 
knows how to make the most of time, Anna 
MikhAylovna aent someone to call her son, 
and went into the anterc^om with him. 

"Ciood-by, my dear,” said she to the countc*ss 
v\ho saw her to die door, and added in a 
whisper so that her son should not hear, 
"Wish me good luck." 

"Are you going to Count Cyril Vladimiro- 
vich, my deal?" said the count coming out 
from the dining hall into the anteroom, and 
he added: "If he is better, ask Pierre to dine 
with us. He has been to the house, you know, 
and danced with the children. Be sure to in- 
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vite him, my dear. We will see how Tar As dis- 
tinguishes himself today. lie savs Count Orlov 
never gave such a dinner as ours will be!” 

CffAPTER XV 

“My dear Boris," said Princess Anna MikhAy- 
lovna to her son as Countess Rostdva*s car- 
riage in which they were seated drove over the 
straw-co\ered street and turned into the wide 
couityard ol (auint Cvril Vladimirovich Be/i'i- 
khos'shouse. “My dear Boris," said the mother, 
drawing her hand from beneath her old man- 
tle and laying it tiinidiv and tenderly on her 
son’s arm, “be affectionate and attentive to 
him. Cenint Cvril Vladimirovich is ^our god- 
father after all. and your iimiie depends on 
him. Remember that, ni) deal, and be nice to 
him, as )ou so well know how to be." 

“If only I knew that anything besides hu- 
miliation would come of it . . .” answered her 
son coldly. “But I have promised and wdll do 
it for vour sake." 

Although the hall porter saw someone's 
carriage standing at the entrance, after scru- 
tinizing the mothei Hudson (wlio without ask- 
ing to be aniu)unced had passed straight 
through the glass porch between the rows of 
statues in niches) and looking significantly at 
the lady’s old cloak, he asked w'liether they 
wanted the count or the princesses, and, hear- 
ing that they wished to see the count, .said his 
excellency w'as worse today, and that his excel- 
lency was not receiving anyone. 

“We may as w'cll go back," said the son in 
French. 

“My dear!" exclaimed his mother implor- 
ingly, again lading her hand on his arm as if 
that touch might scjothe or rouse him. 

Boris said no more, but looked inquiringly 
at his mother without taking off his cloak. 

“My friend," said .Anna Mikhaylovna in 
gentle* tones, addressing the hall porter, “I 
know Count Cyril Vlacli'iiiirovich is very ill 
. . . that's why I have come ... I am a relation. 
1 shall not disturb him, my friend ... 1 only 
need see Prince Vasili Sergeevich: he is stay- 
ing here, is he not? Please announce me.” 

'Fhe hall porter sullenly pulled a bell that 
rang upstairs, and turned away. 

“Princess DrubetskAya to see Prince Vasili 
Sergeevich," he called to a footman dressed in 
knee breeches, shoes, and a swallow-tail coat, 
who ran downstairs and looked over from the 
halfway landing. 

The mother smcxnhed the folds of her dyed 
silk dress before a large Venetian mirror in 


the wall, and in her trodden-down shoes brisk- 
ly ascended the carpeted stairs. 

“Afy dear." she said to her son, once more 
stimulating him by a touch, “you promised 
me!" 

The son, lowering his eyes, lollowed her 
quietly. 

They entered the large hall, from which one 
of the doors led to the apartments assigned to 
Prince Vasili. 

just as the mother and son, having reached 
the middle of the liall. WTie about to ask their 
wav of an cldcriv footman who had sprung up 
as they entered, the bron/e handle of one ol 
the doors tinned and Piince Vasili came out— 
wealing a velvet coat with a single star on his 
breast, as was his custom when at home— tak- 
ing leave of a good-looking, dark-haired man. 
I'his was the celebrated Petersburg doctor, 
Lorrain. 

'T’hen it is certain?" said the piince. 

“Prince, humannm rst etraie^ but . . ." re- 
plied the doctor, swallowing his ?’s, and pro- 
nouncing the Latin words v\ith a French ac- 
cent. 

“Very well, very vs-ell . . ." 

Seeing Anna MikhAylovna and her son. 
Prince Vasili dismissed the doctor with a bow 
and approached them silentlv and with a look 
of inf|uirv. The son noticed that an expression 
of profound sorrow snddenlv clouded liis 
mother's face, and he smiled slighth. 

“Ah, Prince! In what sad circumstances we 
meet again! And how is our dear invalid?" 
said she, as though unaware of the cold ot- 
fensive look fixed on her. 

Prince Vasili stared at her and at Boris ejues- 
tioningly and perplexed. Boris bowed polite- 
ly. Prince X’asili without ackriowlc'dging the 
bow turned to Anna Mikhavlovna, answering 
her (juery by a movement of the* head and lips 
indicating very little hojie for tin* patient. 

“Is it possible?" exclaimed Anna MikhAy- 
lovna. “Oh, how awful! It is leirible to think. 
. . . This is my son," she added, indicating 
Boris. “He wanted to thank you himself." 

Boris bowed again politely. 

“Believe me. Prince, a mother’s heart will 
never lorgct wliat you have done lor us." 

“I am glad I was able to do you a service, my 
dear Anna MikhAylovna," said Piince Vasili, 
arranging his lacc frill, and in tone and man- 
ner, here in Moscerw to Anna Mikhaylovna 
whom he had placed under an obligation, as- 
.sumingan air ol much greaterirnpoi lance than 

^ To err is human. 
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he had done in Petersburg at Anna Scherer's 
reception. 

“1 'ry to serve well and sliow yourself worthy/' 
added he, addressing Boris with severity. “1 
am glad. . . . Are you here <m leave?" he went 
on ill his usual tone ol indifTereiue. 

"I am awaiting orders to join my new regi- 
ment, your excellency," replied Boris, betray- 
ing neither annoyance at the prince’s brusque 
manner nor a desire to enter into conversation, 
but speaking so quietly and respectfully that 
the prince gave him a searching glance. 

"Are you living with your mother?" 

"I am living at Countess Rostova’s," replied 
Boris, again adding, "your excellency.” 

"'Chat is, w'ith llyii Rost(jv who married Na- 
taly Shinshina,” said Anna Mikhaylovna. 

"I know, I know," answered Prince Vasili in 
his mormtonous voice. "1 never could undcr- 
st.nid how Nataly made up her mind to marry 
that unli(kcd bear I A perfectly absurd and 
stupid fellow, and a gambler too, I am told.” 

"But a very kind man, Prince," said Anna 
Mikhaylovna with a pathetic smile, as though 
she loo kiKw mat Count RosteW deservc'd this 
censuie, l)ut asked him not to be too hard on 
the poor old man. "What do the doctors say?" 
asked the jiriiuess alter a pause, her worn face 
again expressing decj) sorrow. 

" riies gi\e little hope," replied the |>rince. 

"And I should so like to thank Untie once 
lor all his knidiu'ss to me and Boris. He is his 
godson," she added, her tone suggesting that 
this lact ought to give Prince V'asili muchsatis- 
iat tion. 

Ihiiue V^isili became thoughtful and 
Irowned. Anna Mikh.iylovna saw that he was 
all aid ol finding in her a rival lor Count Be- 
yukhov’s fortune, and hastened to reassure him. 

"If it wete not lor my sincere allection and 
dexotion to Ihu Ic” said she, utter ing the word 
with peiuliar assurance and unconcern, "I 
know his character: noble, uptight . . . but you 
see he has no one with him exiejit the young 
princesses. . . . 'Phey arc still young. . . .” She 
bent her head and continued in a whisper: 
"Has he pcrlormcd his final duty, Prince? Herw 
priceless are those last momcntsl It can make 
things no worse, and it is absolutely necessary 
Ujprc‘parchim if he isso ill. We women, Prince," 
and she smiled tenderly, "always know how to 
say these things. I absolutely must sec him, 
however painhil it may be for me. 1 am used to 
sullering.’' 

Evidently the prince understood her, and al- 
so understood, as he had clone at Anna Pdvlov- 


na's, that it would be difficult to get rid of Anna 
Mikh<1yIovna. 

"Would not such a meeting be too trying for 
him, dear Anna Mikhaylovna?" said he. "Let 
us wait until evening, l ire doctors arc expect- 
ing a crisis." 

"But one cannot delay. Prince, at such a mo- 
ment! Consider that the welfare of his soul is 
at stake. Ah, it is awful: the duties of a Chris- 
tian . . ." 

A door of one of the inner rooms opened and 
one of the princesses, the count’s niece, entered 
with a cold, stern lace. The length ol her body 
was strikingly out of proportion tcj her short 
legs. Prince Vasili turned to her. 

"Well, how is he?" 

"Still the same; but what can you expect, this 
noise . . ." said the princess, looking at Anna 
Mikhaylovna as at a stranger. 

"Ah, my dcar,l hardly knew you," said Anna 
Mikhiiylovna with a happy smile, ambling 
lightly up lo the count’s niece. "1 have come, 
and am at your service to help you irurse rny 
uncle. 1 imagine what you have gone through," 
and she sympathetically turned up her eyes. 

The prirreess gave no reply and did not even 
smile, but left the room at once. Anna Mikhay- 
loMia took off her gloves and, occupyiirg the 
position she had conquered, settled down in an 
armchair, inviting Prince Vasili to take a seat 
beside her. 

"Boris," she said to her son with a smile, "I 
shall go iir to see the count, irry uncle: but you, 
my dear, had better go to Pier re meanwhile atrd 
don’t forget to give him the Rostovs’ invita- 
tion. The) .u'k him to dinner. 1 suppose he 
W'on’igo?"sh 'foiitinucd, turning to the prince. 

"On the contrary," replied the prince, who 
had plainlv become depressed, "1 shall be only 
too glad if you relicvx* me of that young rrrair. 
. . . Here he is, arrd the count has not once 
asked lor him." 

He shrugged his shoulders. -A footman con- 
dirctecl Bori«i dow^n orre flight of stairs and up 
arrothcr, to Pierre’s rooms. 

CHAPTER XVI 

PiFRRi’, alter all, h.tcl rrot nranaged to choose a 
career for himsell in Petersburg, aird had been 
expelled Irom there ior riotoirs conduct and 
seirt to Moscow. The story told about him at 
('.ount Rost()v’s was true. Pierre had taken part 
in tying a policeman to a hear. He had now 
been lor some clays in Moscow and was st:iying 
as usual at his father's house. 'I'hough he ex- 
pected that the story of his escapade would be 
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already known in Moscow and that the ladies 
about his father— who were never favorably 
disposed toward him— would have used it to 
turn the count against him, he nevertheless on 
the day of his ariivnl went to his father's part 
of the house. Entering the drawing room, where 
the princesses spent most of their time, he 
greeted the ladies, two of whom were sitting at 
embroidery frames while a thiid read aloud. It 
was the eldest who was reading— the one who 
had met Anna Mikh.lylovna. '1 he two younger 
ones were embroidering: both were rosy and 
pretty and they differed only in that one had a 
little mole on her lip which made her much 
prettier. Pierre was received as il he were a 
corpse or a leper. The eldest princess paused 
in her reading and silently staled at him with 
frightened eyes; the second assumed precisely 
the same expression; while the youngest, the 
one with the mole, who was of a cheerful and 
lively disposition, bent over he r itame to hide 
a smile probably evoked by the amusing scene 
she foresaw. She drew her wool down through 
the can\as and, scaicely able to refrain from 
laughing, stooped as if tiying to make out the 
pattern. 

“How do you do, cousin?” said Pierre. “You 
don’t recognize me?” 

“I recognize \ou only too well, too well." 

“How is the count? Can I see him?" asked 
Pieire, awkwardly as usual, but unabashed. 

" The count is suflc'ring physically and men- 
tally. and apparently sou ha\e clone your best 
to increase his mental sufferings." 

“Can 1 see the count? ' Picire again asked. 

“Hm. ... If you wish to kill him, to kill him 
outright, you can sc*e him . . . Olga, go and see 
whether Uncle's bc*ef tea is leady— it is almost 
time," she added, ghing Pierre to understand 
that they were busy, and busy making his fa- 
ther condor table, while evidently he, Pierre, 
was only busy causing him annoyance. 

Olga went out. Pierre stood looking at the 
sisters; then he howc*d and said: “Then I will 
go to my rooms. You will let me know when 1 
tan sec him." 

And he left the room, followed by the low 
but ringing laughter of thcsisterwiiii the mole. 

Next day Prince Vasili had arrived and set- 
tled in the count’s house. He sent for Pierre 
and said to him: “My dear fellow, if you are 
going to beliave here as you did in Petersburg, 
you will end very badly; that is all I have to say 
to you. Jhc count is very, very ill, and you 
must not sec him at all." 

Since then Pierre had not been disturbed 


and had spent the whole time in his rooms up- 
stairs. 

When Boris appeared at his door Pierre was 
pacing up and down his room, stopping occa- 
sionally at a corner to make menacing gestures 
at the w'all, as if running a sword through an 
invisible loe, and glaring savagely over his 
spectacles, and then again resuming his walk, 
muttering indistinct words, shrugging his 
shoulders and gesticulating. 

“England is clone for," said he, scowling and 
pointing his finger at someone unseen. “Mr. 
Pitt, as a traitor to the nation and to the rights 
of man, is sentenced to . . ." But before Iherre 
— wdio at that moment iin.igined himsell to he 
Napoleon in persem and to have just effected 
the dangerous crossing of the Straits of Dover 
and captured London— could pronounce Pitt’s 
.sentence, he saw a well-built and h.inclsome 
young (dheer entering his room. Piene paused. 
He had left Moscow wlii ri Boris was a hoy of 
lourteen, and had cjuite foigrittcn him, but in 
his usual impulsive and heaity way he took 
Boris by the hand with a inciiclly smile. 

“Do you remember me?" asked Bor is (juietly 
with a pleasant sniilc\ “I have come with my 
mother to see the count, but it seems he is not 
well." 

“Yes, it sctMiis he is ill. IVople are always dis- 
tuibing liirn," aiiswx*red Pierre, trying to re- 
member who this young m in was. 

Boris felt that Iherre did not recognize him 
but did not consider it luxessaiy to iiitrodiue 
himself, and without experiencingthclc.isi em- 
banassment looked Pieiie straight in the lace. 

“Count Rostov asks you to come to dinner 
today," said he, after a consider able pause which 
made Picric feci uiuomfoi table. 

“Ah. Count Rostov!" exclaimed Picire joy- 
fully. “1 hen you are his son, Ilya?()nly faiicv, 1 
didn’t know you at first. Do vouuMiiembcr how 
we went to the Spat row Hills with Madame 
Jaccjuot? ... It’s such an age . . ." 

“You are mistaken," saicl Boiis deliberately, 
with a bold and slightly sarcastic smile. “I am 
Boris, son of Princess Anna Mikh.’iylovna Dru- 
betskAya. RostiW, the father, is Ilyd, and his 
son is Nicholas. I never knew any Madame Jac- 
quot." 

Pierre shook his head and arms as if attacked 
by mosquitoes or bees. 

“Oh dear, what am I thinking about? I've 
mixed cvcTythingup. One basso many relatives 
ill Moscow! So you are Boris? Of course Well, 
now wc know where we arc. And what do you 
rhinkoi the Boulogne expedition? The English 
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will comeofF badly, you know, if Napoleon gets 
across the (channel. I think the expedition is 
quite feasible. If only Vilicneuve doesn’t make 
a mess ol things!” 

Boris knew nothing al)out the Boulogne ex- 
pedition; he did not read the papers and it was 
the first time he had heard Villenciive’s name. 

”We here in Moscowareinrm’orcupiedwith 
dinner parties and scandal than with politics,” 
said he in hiscpiiet ironical tone.”! know noth- 
ing about it and have not thought about it. 
Nfoscow is chiefly busy with gossip,” he contin- 
ued. “Just now they arc talking about you and 
your father.” 

Pieire smiled in his good natured way as if 
afraid lor his companion’s sake that the latter 
might say something he would afteiwards re- 
giet. But Boris spoke distiitcily, clearly, and dry- 
ly, looking St I aiglu into Piet re’s eyes. 

“Moscow has nothing else to do but gossip,” 
Boiis went on. "Kseryliody is wondeiing to 
whom the count will lease his loitune, though 
he may pet haps oullise us all. as I sincerely 
hope he will ” 

“Yc*s. it IS ail vciy horrid,” interrupted 
Pieire, “scry hoiiid.” 

Pieiie was still ahaid that this officer might 
inadsertently say something disconcerting to 
himself. 

“And it must seem to you,” said Boris flush- 
ing slightly, but not changing his lone or atti- 
tude, “it must seem to you that esenone is try- 
ing tc» get something out ol the rich man?” 

“So it does,” thought Pieiic*. 

“But I just wish to sas, to avoid misunder- 
standings, that you aic <|uiie mistaken if you 
reckon me or my mother among such people. 
We are very poor, hut foi mv own pait at any 
rate, for the veiyieasoii that your fatlu*risrich, 

I don’t regal cl myself as a i elation ol his, and 
neither I nor my iimlhcr would evei ask or take 
anything horn him.” 

Fora long time Pieirecould not unch'istand, 
hut when he did, he jumped up from the sofa, 
seized Borisuncler the clhowin his quick. clum- 
sy way, and, blushing far more than Boris, be- 
gan to speak with a leeling ol mingled shame 
and vexation. 

“Well, this is sti angel Do you suppewe I . . 
who could think? ... 1 know very well . . 

But Boris again iniciiupted him. 

“1 am glad 1 have spoken out fully. PcThaps 
you did not like it? You must excuse me.” said 
he, putting Pierre at ease instead of being put 
at case by him, “but I hope I have not oflended 
you. 1 always make it a rule to speak out. . . . 
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Well, what answer am I to take? Will you come 
to dinner at the RosteWs’?” 

And Boiis, having apparently rclie\cd him- 
self of an onerous duty and extricated himself 
from an awkward situation and placed another 
in it, became ejuite ple.isant again. 

“No, but I say,” said Piene, calming down, 
“you are a wonderful fellow! What )C)u have 
just said is good, very good. Ol couise you don’t 
know me. We have not met for such a long 
time . . . not since we were childien. You might 
think that 1 ... I understand, (|uiteundeistand. 
I could not have done it mvself, I should not 
have had the courage, but it's splendid. I am 
very glad tc) ha\e made your a((]uaintance. It's 
queer,” headdedaftcra pause. “thatyoushould 
have suspected me’’’ He began to laugh. “Well, 
what ol iti J hope we’ll get better ari]iiainted,” 
and he pressed Boris’ hand. “Dc) you know, I 
have not once been in to see the count. He has 

not sent forme 1 am soiry lor him as a man, 

but what can one dor” 

“And so you think Napoleon will manage to 
get an aimy across?” asked Boi is with a smile. 

Pieiic* saw" that Boris wished to change the 
subject, and being of the same mind he began 
explaining the advantages and disadvantages 
ol the Boulogne expedition. 

A footman (anic in to summon Boris— the 
piiiiccss was going. Pienc, in older to make 
Boris’ better a((|uaintance, ]Uoinised to come 
toclinner.and warmlv pressing his hand looked 
affect ionalelv ov<*r his spectacles into Boris’ 
eyes. After he had gone Pienc continued pac- 
ing 11 ]) and down the room for a long time, no 
longer picicirg an imaginary foe with his im- 
aginaiysw’ori!. !)ul smiling at thcreinem’Dianre 
of that pleasant, intelligent, and resolute young 
man. 

As often happens in early youth, especially 
to one w’ho leads a lonelv life, he felt an unac- 
countable tenderness lor tliis young man and 
made iij) his mind that ihev would be friends. 

Prince Va‘:]i saw the jrrinecss off. Slie held a 
handkerchief to her e)es and her face w'as tear- 
ful. 

“It is dreadful, dreadful!” sire was saying, 
“but cost me wdial it m.iy 1 sliall do my dutv. I 
will come and spend the night. He must not he 
left like this. Kvery moment is piTc ious. I can’t 
think why his nieces put it off. Peihajrs God 
will help me to find a way to jriepaic him! . . . 
Adieu, Prince! May Ciod su])])on voii . . .” 

‘Mc/rVt/, ma bonne.'* answered Pi*inc'c Vasfli 
turning away from her. 

“Oh, he is in a dreadful st.uc,“saicl the moth- 
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er to her son when they were in the carriage. 
*‘He hardly recognizes anybody." 

"I don't understand, ^^anlma— what is hisat- 
titude to Pierre?" asked the son. 

"The will will show that, my dear; our fate 
also depends on it." 

"But why do you expert that he will leave us 
anything?" 

"Ah. my dearl lie is so rich, and wc are so 
poor!" 

"Well, that is hardly a sufficient reason. 
Mamma . . ." 

"Oh. Heaven! How ill he is!” exclaimed the 
mother. 

CHAP PER XVII 

Aftfr Anna MikHAYio\NA had driven off with 
her son to visit Count Cyril Vladimirovich Be- 
ziikhov. Countess Rostova sat f<^r a long time 
all alone applying hcrliandkerchiel to her eyes. 
.\t last she rang. 

"What is the matter with you, my dear?" she 
said crossly to the maid who kept her waiting 
some minutes. "Don’t you wish to serve me? 
Then I’ll find you another plate." 

The countess was upset by her friend’s sor- 
row and humiliating poverty, and was there- 
fore out of sorts, a state of mind which with her 
always found expression in calling her maid 
"my dear" and speaking to her with exaggerat- 
ed politeness. 

"I am very sorry, ma’am,” answered theniaid. 

"Ask the count to come to me." 

The count came waddling in to sec 1ms wife 
with a rather guilty look as usual. 

"Well, little countess? What a sautr of game 
au rnadtre we are to have, my dear! 1 tasted it. 
The thousand rubles 1 paid for Taras were mit 
ill-spent. He is worth it!” 

He sat down by his wife, his elbows on his 
knees and his hands ruffling his gray hair. 

"What arc your commands, little countess?" 

"You see, my dear . . . What’s that mess?” 
she said, pointing to his waistcoat. "It’s the 
sautr, most likely," she added with a smile. 
"Well, you see, Count, I w'ant some money.” 

Her lace became sad. 

"Oh, little countess!" . . . and the louni be- 
gan bustling to get out his pocketbook. 

"I want a great deal, Count! I want five hun- 
dred rubles, "and taking out her (unibric hand- 
kerchief she began wiping her husband’s waist- 
coat. 

"Yes, immediately, immediately! Hey, who's 
there?" he called out in a tone only used by 
persons who arc certain that those tJiey call 


will rush to obey the summons. "Send Dinftri 
to me!” 

Dmiiri, a man of goorl family who had been 
brought up in the count's house and now man- 
aged all his affairs, stepped softly into theroom. 

“ This is what I waul, my dear leIlow^” said 
the (ount to the deferential young man who 
had entered. "Bring me . . he rellec ted a mo- 
ment, "yes, bring meseven hundred rubles, yes! 
But mind, don’t bring me such tattered and 
dirty notes as last time, but nice clean ones for 
the countess." 

"Yes, Dmitri, clean ones, please,” said the 
countess, sighing deeply. 

"\Vhen w’f>uld you like them, your excellen- 
cy?" asked Dmitri. "Allow me to inform you 
. . . But. don’t be une.isy," he added, noticing 
that the count w\'is beginning to breathe heav- 
ily and cjuickly wffiich was always a sign ()f .ip- 
proadiing anger. "1 w'as foigetting . . . Do you 
wish it bi ought at once?" 

"Yes. yes; just so! Bring it. Give it to the 
countess." 

"What a treasure that Dmitri is," added the 
count with a smile when the sf>ung man had 
dep.uted. " I here is never anv ’impossible' 
w'ith him. That’s a thing I hate! Evcivthing is 
possible." 

".\h, nionev, (!ount, money! How much sor- 
row it causes in the world," .said llic countess. 
"But I am in great nc’cd of this sum." 

"You, mv little counters, are a noiruious 
spendthrilt," said the count, and basing kissed 
his wile’s hand he went back to his study. 

When Anna Mikhaylosna returned from 
Count Bcviikhov’s thcmoncy.all inc lean noti\s, 
was lying leady under a handkerchief on the 
countess’ little table, and Anna Mikhaylosna 
riolic eel that somcaln’ng w.is agitating her. 

"Well, my dear?” asked the countess. 

"Oh, whal a tc*rriblc slate he is in! One 
would not know him, he is so ill I I was only 
there a tew moments and hardly said a 
word . . ." 

".\nnctte, for heaven’s sake don’t refuse me," 
the countess began, with a blush that looked 
very strange on her thin, dignified, elderly face, 
and she took the money from under the hand- 
kerchief. 

Anna Mikhaylovna instantly guessed lier in- 
tention and stooped to be ready to embr.icc the 
couTiicss at the appropriate moment. 

" I his is for Boris from me, lor liis outfit." 

Anna Mikhaylovna was already embracing 
her and weeping. I'lic (c)untess wept too. 'Eliey 
wept because they were friends, and because 
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they were kindhcartcd, and because they— 
friends from childhood— had to think about 
siuh a base thing as money, and bctaiise their 
youth was over. ... But those teats were pleas> 
ant to them both. 

cFfAPTER xvnr 

CouNiJ-ss Rostova, wilfi her daughters and a 
large number r>f guesis, was alie.idy seated in 
the di awing room. 'I'he count took the gentle- 
men into liis study and showed them liis choice 
collet tion ol 1 urkish pipes. Fiom time to time 
he went out to ask: “H.iMi’t she tome yet?" 
I'lieywercexpectingMaryaDmiiiievna Akhro 
$imo\a, knt)wn in society as le trrttblf* 
a lady distinguished iu)t for wealth or rank, 
but lor cr)imnon sense and frank ])lainn('ss of 
speech. Marya Dmitries na was known to the 
Imperial lamily as wxll as to all Mosctnv and 
Pcierslnirg, and both titics wondered at lier, 
laughed privately at her rudenesses, and told 
good stories about her, while none the less all 
w ithout exception respec ted and feared her. 

In the couiu’s room, w'hich was iidl of tobac- 
co siiioke, they talked of the w'ar that had been 
announct'd in a manifesto, and about the re- 
el uiting. None of them had yet seen tin* man- 
ilc‘sto, but they all knew it had .ippcarrcl. The 
count sat on the sola bclwc'cn tw’o guests w'ho 
were smoking .ind talking H<* neither smoked 
nor talkcxl, but bending his head lust to one 
side and then to the other watched the smok- 
ers with eMclent pleasure and listened to the 
comer sat ion ol his tw^o neighbors, w'hom he 
egged on against each other. 

One cri them was a sallow’, clean sha\en ci 
vilian with a thin and wrinkled lace, already 
growing old, though he was dressed like a most 
l.ishion.drleyoung man. llesatw'ith his legs up 
on the sola as if c]uiie at home and, ha\ing 
stuck an amber mouthpiece far into his mouth, 
was inhaling the smoke spasmodically and 
screw'ing up his eye's. I’his w'as an old bache lor, 
Shinshin. a cousin ol the countess', a man with 
"a sharp tongue” as they said in Moscow soci- 
ety. I le seemed to be condc'sc ending to liiscoin- 
panion. I he latter, a fr(‘sh, rosy olhcer of the 
(iiiaids, irreproachably washed, brushc'd, and 
buttoned, held his pipe in the middle ol his 
mouth and with red lips gently inhaled the 
smoke, letting it escape from his Jiandsome 
mouth ill rings. This was Lieuten.int Berg, an 
officer in the Scnnenov regiment with wdiom 
Boris W’as to travel tc 3 join the aimy, and about 
whom Natrisha had teased her elder sister Vera, 
speaking of Berg as her "intended.” The count 


sat between them and listened attentively. His 
favorite occupation when not playing boston, 
a card game he was very fond of, was that of 
listener, especially when he succeeded in set- 
ting tw’o locjuacious talkers at one another. 

"Well, then, old chap, mon ires honorable 
Alphonse Kdrlovich,” said Shinshin, laughing 
ironically and mixing the most ordinary Rus- 
sian expressions w'ith the choicest PVench 
phrases— which was a peculiarity of his speech, 
"f'oi/i f 07 nlJlezvous fane de\ denies sur I'etat;^ 
you w’ant to make something out of vour com- 
panv?” 

"No, Peter NikoL'ies ich: I only want to show 
that m the casalry the achantages are far less 
than in the infantry. Just consider iny ow'n po- 
sition now', Peter Nikolaesich . . .” 

Berg always spoke quietly, politely, and with 
gnat precision. His con\ersatioii always re- 
lated cntireh to himsclt; he would remain calm 
and silent when the talk related to any topic 
that h.id nodirccthcaringon himself. Hecoulcl 
remain silent lor hours without being at all put 
emt ol countenance hirnsell or making others 
uiicomlortable, but as soon as the conversa- 
tion concerned himsclt he would begin to talk 
circumstantially and w’ith evident satisfaction. 

"Consider my position, Petc'r Nikolaevich. 
Were I in the cavalrv f should get not more 
than two hunclrcd rubles every lour months, 
even with the rank ol lieutenant: but as it is I 
receive two hundred and thirty,” said he, lo»>k- 
ing at Shinshin and the count w'ith a joyful, 
pleasant smile, as if it were obv ious to him that 
his success must .ilways be the chiel desire of 
even one elsi' 

"Besides tx tt, Peter Nikol.Acvich, by ex- 
changing into the Guards I shall be in a moie 
piominent position,” continued Beig. "and 
vacancies occur much more fiequemh in the 
Foot (iuaids.Thcn just think what can be done 
with two hiindicd and thirty niblesl I even 
manage to pul a little aside and to send some- 
thing to my father,” he w’ent on, emitting a 
smoke ling. 

a balance y e\f. . . .' \ (German knows how 
to skin a flint, as the proverb savs," remarked 
Shinshin, mov ing fas pipe to the other side of 
his mouth and winking at the coiini. 

llie count buist out laughing. The other 
guests seeing that Shinshin was talking came 
up to listen. Berg, oblivious ol iron> or indif- 
feienc e, c'oiuinued to explain how by cxi hang- 

' \ou expect ti» make an income out of the gov- 
eminent. 

*^o that square.s matters. 
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ing into the Guards he had already gained a 
step on his old ef)mradcs (»f the Cadet Corps; 
how in wartime the company commander might 
get killed and he, as senior in the company, 
might easily siucecd to the post; how popular 
he was with cs eryonc in the regiment, and how 
satisfied his father was wdth him. lierg evident- 
ly enjoyed narrating all this, and did not seem 
to suspect that others, too, might have their 
own interests, liiil all he said was so picttily se- 
date, and the naV\ct<^ of his youthful egotism 
W’as so obvious, that he disarmed his heaters. 

"Well, my boy, you’ll get alongwherevei you 
go~foot or horse— th»it Til warrant," said Shin- 
shin, patting him on the shoulder and taking 
his feet off the sofa. 

Berg smiled joyously. The count, followed 
by his guests, went into the drawing room. 

It was just the moment before a big dinner 
when the assembled guests, expecting the sum- 
mons to zakihka,^ a\oid engaging in any long 
con\ersation but think it necessary to move 
about and talk, in order to show that they are 
not at all impatient for their food. The host 
and hostess look toward the door, and now and 
tJien glance at one another, and the visitors try 
to guess from these glances who, or what, they 
are waiting for— some impoitant relation who 
has not \ct aiiived. or a dish that is not yet 
ready. 

Piene had come just at clinncTtime and was 
sitting awkwardly in the middle of the di awing 
room on the first chair he had romc-acioss, 
blocking the w'ay for everyone. 1 he countess 
tried to make him talk, but he WTiit on naively 
looking around through his spcciacics as it in 
search of somebody and answered all her ques- 
tions in monos\llal>les. He was in the way and 
was the only one wdio did not notice the fact. 
Most cjf the guests, knowing of the affair with 
the bear, looked with curiosity at this big, stout, 
quiet man, wondering how* such a < lunisy, mod- 
est fellow' could have played .such a prank on a 
policeman. 

"You have only lately arrived?” tlie countess 
asked him. 

"Oui, madame/* replied he, looking around 
him. 

"You have not yet seen my husband?" 

**Non, madame" He smiled quite inappro- 
priately. 

"You have been in Paris recently, I believe? 
I suppose it's very interesting.” 

"Very interesting." 

‘ Hors d’oeuvres. 


I'hc countess exchanged glances with Anna 
Mikhaslovna. The latter understood that she 
was being asked to entertuin this young man, 
and sitting down beside liimslie began tospeak 
al)out his failu'r; l)ut he answered her,ashchad 
the countess, only in monosyllables. The other 
guests were all conversing with one another. 
"The Razumdvskis . . . It was chaiming . . . You 
arc very kind . . . Countess Aprdksina . . was 
heard on all sides. The countess rose and went 
into the l>allioom. 

"M.irya Dmitrievna?" came her voice from 
there. 

"Herself," came the answer in a rough voice, 
and MArya Dmitrievna entered tlicroom. 

All the unmarried ladies and even the mar- 
ried ones except the very oldest rose. Mifrya 
Dmitrievna paused at the door. Tall and stout, 
holding high her fifty-year-old head with its 
gray curls, she stood surveying the guests, and 
leisurely arranged her wide sleeves as it rolling 
them up. Maiya Dmitrievna always spoke in 
Russian. 

"iJealih and h.ippincss to her w'hose name 
dav we are keeping and to her children,” she 
said, in her loud, lull toned voice which 
drowned all others. "Wcdl, you old dinner," she 
went on, turning to the count who was kissing 
her hand, "you’re feeling dull in Moscow, 1 
daresay? Nowhere to hunt with your dogs? But 
what is to be done, old man? Just see how these 
nestlings arc growing up, and she pointed to 
the girls. "You must look for husbands for them 
whether you like it or not. . . ." 

"Well," said she, "how’s my Cossack?" 
(Maiya Diiiilrievna always called Xat.isha a 
Co.ssack) and slic stroked tlie child’s arm as she 
came up fearless and gay to kiss her hand. "I 
know she's a scamp of a girl, but I like her." 

She took a pair ol pear-shaped ruby earrings 
from her huge reticule and, having given them 
to the rosy Nat.isha, who beamed with the pleas- 
ure of her saint’s-day Iclc, tinned away at once 
and addrcs.seil herself to Pic‘rrc. 

"Eh, ch, friend! Come here a bit," said she, 
assuming a soft high tone of Voice. "Come here, 
my friend . . ." and she ominously tucked up 
herslccvcsstill higher. Pierre approached, look- 
ing at her in a childlike way thrcjugh his spec- 
tacles. 

"Conic nearer, come nearer, friend! 1 used to 
be the only one to tell your father the truth 
when he was in favor, and in your case it's my 
evident duty." She paused. All were silent, ex- 
pectant of what was to follow, for this was 
clearly only a prelude. 
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"A fine lad! My word! A fine ladi . . . IIis fa- 
ther lies on his deathbed and he amuses him- 
self setting a polueman astride a bear’ For 
shame, sir, for shame! It would be better if you 
went to the war ” 

She turned away .ind gave her hand to the 
count, who could hardly keep from laughing 

“Well, I suppose It IS time we were at table?** 
said M«irya Dmitrievna 

Ihccountwentinfirstwith MAr^a Dinitncv 
na, the countess followed on the arm of a colo- 
nel ot hussars, a man of importanc e to them be 
cause Nicholas was to go with him to the regi 
ment, then c.imc Anna MikhA)lovna with 
Shinshin IJcrg gave his arm to Vc^ra I he sniil 
ing yuhe KarAgina went in with Nicholas Aft- 
er them othci couples followed, filling the 
whole dining hall and last of all the children, 
tutors, and governesses followed singlv The 
footmen began moving about chairs sciajied 
the band struck up in the galh ly.and theguests 
settled down in ilieir places I he n the strains 
ol the count’s hoiHchold hand were replaced 
b) the clatter of knives and Icnks, the voices of 
visitois. and the s<*ft steps of the looimcn \t 
one end of the table sat the countess with Nfaiva 
Dnntric vna on her right and Anna Mikh ivlov 
na on her kit, the other lady visitois vvcic fir- 
ther down \t the othci end sit the count with 
the hussai colonel on his left nid Shinshin and 
the other male visitors on his light Midv.ay 
down the long tafilc on one side sat tin giown 
up )oung ]Koplc \ < ra be side Bcig andPicirc 
beside lions, anclon theoihet side thcchildren, 
tutors, and goveiin sscs 1 lom behind the <r)s 
tal clecantcis and fiuit vases the count kept 
glancing at his wife and hci tall cap with its 
light blue nbbons, and busih filled his iuh»h 
l)ois’ glasses not neglecting hisowii Thecount 
css in turn, w ithout omittimg lit i dutic s as host 
css, threw significant glances tiom behind the 
])iiuapplesat her husljaiul whose f iceand bald 
he ad seemed bv tin ir rt dm ss to conti ast more 
than usual w ilh his gi.iv ban \t the 1 idu s’c nd 
an even chattel of voices was hc.nd all the 
time, at the men’s end the voices scninded loud- 
er and loudei, espcci illv that ol the colonel of 
hiis^ais who, growing moie and moie flushed, 
ale and drank scj miicli that the count held bin 
up as a pattern to the other guests Jicrg with 
tender smiles was saving toVcia that love is not 
an earthly but a heave iilv feeling. Uoiis was 
telli ng his new li icnd Pie i re w ho the guests w 1 1 e 
and exchanging giant es w ilh NatAsha who v\ as 
sitting oppcjsitc Pierre spoke little but exam 
nicd the new fates, and ate a great deal Ol the 
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two soups he chose turtle with savory patties 
and went on to the game without omitting a 
single dish or one of the wines These latter 
the hut ler thrust mysteriously forwai d, wrapped 
in a napkin, from behind the next man's 
shouldets and whispered **Dry Madeira’’ . . . 
“Hungdiian’’ ... or “Rhine wine” as the case 
might be Of the four crystal glasses engraved 
witli the count’s monogram that stood before 
Ins plate Pierre held out one at random and 
drankwith enjoyment ga/ingwithevei increas- 
ing annabilit> at the other guests Natasha who 
sat opposite was looking at lion's as girls of 
thirteen locA at the boy thev are in love witn 
and have just kissed lor the fust time Some- 
times that same look fell on Pieire, and that 
funnv livelv little girl’s hjokiiiade hnninelined 
to laugh without knc)w mg wliv 

Nicholas sat at somedistinc e fiom Sonva.be 
side Julie Kaiagmi, icjwlioin he wasagain talk- 
ing with tin same involuiitarv smile Sonva 
wore a companv smile but was evidently tor- 
mented by |( alnusv nf>w she turned pah now 
blushed and sti lined cvciv ncive to over 
he ir what Nicholas and juhe v\cie saving to 
one another The governess kepi Ic^okingiound 
uncasilv as if pKpiung to resent slight 
that might be put upon tin childitn IheC.M- 
m in liiioi w is irv mg to remember all the di Al- 
es wines and kinds ol dtsseit in oidci lo send 
<i full cUscnptionof ihe dinner lo his people in 
C.cimanv and he fell gieaiiv offended v\hcn 
the hurlei wiili a bottle wi.ippcd in a n ij)kin 
passe el him by Hefiowntxl living to tppe ii as 
if he did not want anv of that wine but was 
monifit'd bn iiise no one would unchrsiand 
ill It It was i< i lo tjueiuh his thirst or lioiii 
gre e'dmtss that he wanted it but simply iiom a 
coiiscienti >usdtsiic foi knowledge. 

CH VPl LR MX 

Ar iHi MIN s end ol the table the talk grew 
tnoie and moie .inimated Ihe colonel told 
them that dcclaiation c^f wai had alu idv 
apjieaicd in PeUisbmgand that i eopv winch 
he had hinisell seen had that div been foi- 
w aided by courier to the commander in 
chief 

‘ \iid whv the cleiue arc we going to fight 
Bonapailc*?” lemiikcd Shinshin “ffc has 
stopped Vustiia’s t icklc and I fear it will be 
oui turn next ” 

I be colonel was a stout, tall, plethoric Gcr- 
in in. evidently devoted to the service and pa- 
ll loiicallv Russian He resented Shinshin s re- 
niaik. 
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“It is for the reasson, my goof sir,’* said he, 
speaking with a German accent, “for the reas- 
son zat ze Emperor knowszai. He declares in ze 
manifessto zat he cannot ficw wiz indifference 
ze danger vreatening Russia and zat ze safety 
and dignity of ze Empire as veil as ze sanctity 
of its alliances . . he spoke this last word with 
particular emphasis as if in it lay the gist of the 
matter. 

Then with the unerring official memory that 
characterized him he repeated from the open- 
ing words of the manifesto: 

. . . and the wish, which constitutes the Em- 
peror*s sole and absolute aim— to establish peace 
in Europe on firm foundations— has noio de- 
cided him to despatch part oj the at my abroad 
and to create a new condition for the attain- 
ment of that purpose, 

“Zat, my dear sir, is vy . . .** he concluded, 
drinking a tumbler of wine with dignity and 
looking to the count for approval. 

*'Connaiss€Z-vous Ic proverbe: ^ ‘Jerome, Je- 
rome, do not roam, but turn spindles at 
home!’?’’ said Shinshin, puckering his brows 
and smiling. *'Cela nous convient moveille,^ 
Suvorov now’— he knew' w hat he was about; yet 
they beat him a plate couture,^ and where are 
we to find Suvorovs now? Je vous deman de un 
peu/*^ said he, continually changing from 
French to Russian. 

“Ve must vigil t to the last tr-r-op of our 
plood!" said the colonel, thumping tlie table; 
"and ve must tic for our Emperor, and /en all 
vill pc veil. And vc must discuss it as little as 
po-o-ossible” ... he dwelt particularly on the 
word possible . . . “as po-o-ossible,’’ he ended, 
again turning to the count. “Zat is how ve old 
hussars look at it, and zere’s an end of it! And 
how do you, a young man and a young hicssar, 
how^ do you judge ol it?” he added, addressing 
Nicholas, who when he heard that the war was 
being discussed liad turned from his partner 
with eyes and cars intent on the colonel. 

“I am quite of your opinion,*’ replied Nicho- 
las, flaming up. turning his plate round and 
moving his wineglasses about with as muth de- 
cision and desperation as though he were at 
that moment facing some great danger. “1 am 
convinced that we Russians must die or (on- 
quer,” he concluded, conscious— as were oth- 
ers— after the words were uttered that his re- 
marks were too cntliusiastic and emphatic for 

' Do you know the proverh ? 

*That suits us down tu the ground. 

» Hollow. 

* 1 just ask you that. 


tlic occasifin and w'ere therefore awkward. 

“What you said just now was splendid!’’ said 
his partner Julie. 

Sonya trembled all over and blushed to her 
cars and behind them and down to her neck 
and shoulders while Nicholas was speaking. 

Pierre listened to the colonel’s speech and 
nodded approvingly. 

“1 hat’s fine,’’ said he. 

“'riic young man’s a real hussar I” shouted 
the colonel, again thumping the tabic. 

“What arc you making such a noise about 
over there?’’ MArya Dmitrievna’s deep voice 
suddenly inquired from the other end of the 
table. “What are you thumping the table for?” 
she demanded rif tire hussar, “and why are you 
ex< iting yourself? Do you think the French arc 
here?” 

“I am speaking ze truce,’* replied the hussar 
with a smile. 

“It's all about the war,” the count shouted 
down the table. “You know my son’s going, 
Marya Dmitrievna? My son is going.” 

“I have four sorrs in the army but still I don’t 
fret, it is all in God's hands. You may die in 
your bed or God may S[)are you in a battle,” re- 
plied Marya Dmitrievna’s deep voice, which 
casilv carried the whole length of the table. 

“'1 hat's irue!” 

Once more the conversations concentiated, 
the ladie s’ at the one end and the men’s at the 
of her. 

“Youwon’l ask,” Natasha’s little brother was 
saying; “I know )ou won't askl” 

“1 will,” replied Natasha. 

Her face suddenly iliished with reckless and 
jo)ous resolution. Slie hall rose, by a glance in- 
viting Pierre, whosat opposite, to listen towhal 
was coining, and turning to her mother: 

“Mamma!” rang out thee lear contralto notes 
of her childish voice, audible the whole length 
of the fable. 

“What is it?” asked the countess, startled; 
but sc*eiiig by her daughter’s face that it was on- 
ly rniscliief, she shook a finger at her sternly 
with a ihieatening and forbidding movement 
of her hc'ad. 

'Fhe conversation was luished. 

“Mamma! What sweets are we going to 
have?” and Natasha’s voice sounded still more 
firm and resolute. 

I'hc couritc'ss tried to frown, but could not. 
MArya Dmitrievna shook her fat finger. 

“Cossack!” she said threateningly. 

Most of the guests, uncertain how to regard 
this sally, looked at the elders. 
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"You had belter takccarc!"said thceountess. 

"Mammal What sweets are we ^oinjr to 
have?" Nat.isha aj^ain tried boldly, with saucy 
gaiety, con fitlciit that her ptank would betaken 
in good part. 

Sonya and fat little IVtya doubled up with 
laughter. 

"You see! I have asked," whisperetl Nat/isha 
to her little brother and to Pierre, glancing at 
him again. 

"Ice pudding, but you won’t get any," said 
Marya Dnn'tiievna. 

Natasha saw there was nothing to be afraid 
of and so she braved even Marya Dmitrievna. 

"\farya Dmitrievna! What kind of ice pud- 
ding? I don’t like ice cream." 

“( ■.arn)t ites.” 

"No! What kind, Marya Dmitrievna? What 
kind?" she almost screamed: "I want to know!" 

M.irya Dmitrievna and the tf)untess burst 
out laughing, and all the guests joined in. Ev- 
ercone laughed, not at Marya Dmitrievna’s an- 
swer but at the incredible boldness and smart- 
ness of this little girl who liad dared to treat 
M;hya Dmitrievna in this fashion. 

Natasha only desisted when she had been told 
that there would be pineapple ice. Before the 
ices, champagne was screed round. 1 he band 
again struck up, tlic count and countess kissed, 
and the guc’sts, leaving their seats, went Uj) to 
"congiatulate" the (oiintcss, and reached 
across the table to clink glasses with the count, 
with the ( hildren, and with oneanothcr. Again 
the footmen rushed about, (hairs S( raped, and 
ill the same order in which they had entered 
but with rc’dder faces, the guests returned to 
the drawing room and to the count’s study. 

CHAPTER XX 

Tut card iaiim s were drawn out. sets made 
up for boston, and the count’s visitois settled 
themselvc's, some in the two drawing rooms, 
some in the sitting room, some in the library. 

The count, holding his caids fanwisc, kept 
himself with diflicully from chopping into his 
usual afiei -dinner nap, and laughed at exery- 
thing. The yi^ung people, at the countess’ in- 
stigation, gathered round the clavichord and 
harp. Julie by general rcajucfst played hrsi. Aft 
cr she had played a little air with x aria! ions on 
the harp, she joined the other young ladies in 
begging Natasha and Nicholas, xvho were noted 
for their musical talent, to sing something. 
Natasha, who was treated as though she xvere 
grown up, was cviciently very proucl of this but 
at the .same time felt shy. 
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"VV’hat shall we sing?” she said. 

" ‘ riie Brook,’ " suggested Nichola.s. 

"Well, then, let’s be cjuitk. Boris, cc^me here/’ 
said Naulsha. "But where is Sc'inya?" 

She looked round and seeing that her friend 
was not in the room ran to look for her. 

Running into Sonya’s room and not finding 
her there, Natasha ran to the nursery, but Son- 
ya xvas not there either. Natdsha concluded that 
she must be on the chest in the passage. The 
chest in the passage was the place of mourning 
for the younger female generation in the Ros- 
tov household. And there in fact was Sonya ly- 
ing face doxvnward on Nurse’s dirty feather 
bc‘d on the top of the chest, crumpling her gau- 
zy pink dress under her, hiding her face with 
her slender fingers, and sobbing so convulsively 
that her bare little shoulders shook. Natasha’s 
face, which had been so radiantly happy all 
that saint’s day, suddenly changed: her eyes be- 
came fixc:d. and then a shiver passed down her 
broad neck and the corners of her mouth 
drooped. 

".Si’inya! What is it? What is the matter? . . . 
Oo . . . Oo . . . Go . . . !" And Natasha’s large 
mouth xvidened, making her look cjiiitc ugly, 
and she began to wail like a baby without know- 
ing xvhy, except that Sonya xvas crying. S<')nya 
tried to lift her head to ansxvcr but could not, 
and hid her face still deeper in the bed. Nata- 
.sha xve|)t, sitting on the blue-striped leather 
bed and hugging licr friend. With an effort 
.Sonya sat up and began xviping her eyes and 
explaining. 

"Niiholas is going axvay in a wreck’s time, his 
. . . papers . have come . . . he told me him- 
self . . . but ’.♦'11 I should not cry," and she 
shoxved a paper she held in her hand— xx'ith the 
vcTses Nu holas had written, "still, I should not 
cry. hut you c.in'i ... no one can understand 
. . . xvh.it a soul he has!" 

And she began to cry .igaiii liccausc he had 
such a noble soul. 

"It’s all xevy well for you ... I am not envi- 
ous ... I love you and Boris also,” she xvent on, 
gaining a little strength: "he is nice . . . there 
arc lit) dillicullies in ytiurway. . . . But Nichol.'is 
is iiiv cousin . . . t»nc would have to . . . the 
Metropolitan himself . . . and even tlicn itcan’t 
be done. And besides, if she tells Mamma" 
(Sdiiva looked upon the countess as her moth- 
er and called her so) "that 1 am spoiling 
Nicholas’ career and am heartless and ungrate- 
ful, xvhile liuly . . . God is my xvitiicss," and 
she made the sign of the cross, "I love her so 
much, and all of you, only Vera . . . And what 
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for? Wliat have I done to her? I am so grateful 
to you that I would willingly sacrifice every- 
thing, only I have nothing '* 

Sdnya could not continue, and again hid her 
face in her hands and in the fcathci bed. Nata- 
sha began consoling her, but her face showed 
that she undeistood all the gravity of her 
friend’s trouble. 

“Semya,” she suddenly exclaimed, as if she 
had guessed the true reason of her friend’s sor- 
row, “I’m sure Vera has said something to you 
since dinner? Hasn’t she?’’ 

“Yes. these verses Nicholas wrote himself and 
I copied some others, and she found them on 
my table and said she’d show them to Mamma, 
and that T was ungrateful, and that Mamma 
would ncvei allow him to marry me, but that 
he’ll marry Julie. You see how he’s been with 
her all day . . . Natasha, what have I done to 
deserve it? . . 

And again she began to sob. more bitterly 
than before. Natasha lifted Ikt up. hugged her, 
and, smiling through her tears, began comfort- 
ing her. 

“Sonya, don’t believe her, darling! Don’t be- 
lieve her! Do you remember how sve and Nich- 
olas. all three of us, talked in the silling room 
alter supper? VVh), we settled how everything 
was to be, 1 don’t quite remember how, but 
don’t you remember that it could all be ar- 
rangecl and how nice it all was? There’s Uncle 
Shiiishin’s brother has married his first cousin. 
And we arc onis second cousins, you know. 
And Boris says it is quite possible. You know 
1 have told him all about it. And he is clever 
and so good!’’ said Natasha. “Don’t you cry, 
S6nya, dear love, clarlingSdnya !’’ and she kissed 
her and laughed. “Viera's spiteful: never mind 
her! And all will come right and she won’t say 
anything to -Mamma. Nulmlas will tcdl her 
hiinsclt, and he doesn’t care at all for Julie.” 

Natasha kissed her on the hair. 

Sonya sat up. i he little kitten brightened, 
its cyc*s shone, and it seemed ready to lift its 
tail, jump down on its soft paws, and begin 
playing with the ball of w'orsted as a kitten 
should. 

“Do you think so? . . . Really? rruly?" she 
said, quickly smoothing her frock and hair. 

“Really, tnily!” answered Natdsha, pushing 
in a crisp loc k that had strayed Ironi under her 
friend’s plaits. 

Both laughed. 

“Well, let’s go and sing 'The Brook.' " 

“Come along!” 

“Do you know, that fat Pierre who sat op- 


posite me is so funny!” said Natdsha, stopping 
suddenly. “I feel so Iiappy!” 

And she set off at a run along the p.issagc. 

Sc'mya, shaking off some down which clung 
to her and tucking away the verses in the bos- 
om of her dress close to her bony little chest, 
ran alter NatAsha down the passage into the 
sitting room with (lushed l.ice and light, joy- 
ous steps. At the visitors’ request the young 
pc‘ople sang the c|iiartcltc, “T he Brook,” with 
which everyone was delighted, riicn Nicholas 
sang a song he had just learned: 

/it ‘nighttime in thr monn's fair f^iow 
Ihtw wert. as fanfies wandtt ftee. 

To fret that in tins ivntid thirr*s one 
Wiio still is thinkinfr hut i)f tiu'f' 

That while her fniy^ds rttnrh the harp 
WnftinfT \xeert fnusii n‘et the ha, 

It is fot thee thus swells her heart, 

Sif^hhifu; its messaf^e out to thee . . . . 

A (ia\ 07 two, tlitn bliss inispniit, 
lint oh' fill thfti / cannot Iwe' . . . 

He had not finished the last vcise befoie the 
young people began to get readv to dance in 
the large hall, and the sr)und ol the feet and 
the (oiighing of the music iansw'cie heard from 
the gallery. 

Pierre WMS sitting in the diawing-roonuvhere 
Shiiishin had engaged him, as a man ic'ccntly 
returned Irom abroad, in a political conversa- 
tifm in whith seveial othC^is joined but which 
bored PitTre. When ilie music began Nat.isha 
came in and walking stiaight up to Picric said, 
laughing and blushing: 

“^^alnlna told me to ask you to join the 
dancers.” 

“1 am afraid of mixing the figures,” Pierre 
replied; “but if you will be my teacher . . .” 
And lowering his big arm he offered it to the 
slender little girl. 

While the couples wc*reai ranging themselves 
and the musicians tuning up, Pierre sat down 
with his little partner. Nat Asha was perfectly 
happy; she was dancing with .i fiioxon-xip man, 
who had been abiond. She was sitting in a con- 
spicuous place and talking to him likeagrown- 
up lady. She had a ian in her hand that one of 
the ladies had given her to hold. Assuming 
quite the pose ol a society woman (heaven 
knows when and where she had learned it) she 
talked with her partner, fanning herself and 
smiling ovei the ian. 

“Dear, deal I Just look at her!” exclaimed the 
countess as she crossed the ballroom, pointing 
to NatAsha. 
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Natdsha blushed and laughed. 

“Well, really, ^^anl^la! Why should you? 
What is there to be surprised at?” 

In the inid^t of the thiid rcossnise there was 
a flatter of chairs being pushed back in the 
sitting room where the roiiiit and Miirya Dmi- 
trievna had been playing (aids with the major- 
ity oi the more distinguished and older visitors. 
1 hey now, stretching thenisehes almr sitting 
so long, and iepla< itig their purses and pocket- 
books, entered the ballroom. First lame Miiiya 
Dmitrievna and the count, both with meiTy 
counienances. The count, with playful tere- 
moii) somewhat in ballet style, offered his bent 
arm to \farya Dmitries na. He diew' himself 
u[), a smile of debonair gallantly Jit up his 
lace, and as soon as the last figure of the eVoi- 
yitsc was ended, he cla])ped his hands to the 
musicians and shouted up to their gallery, ad- 
ciiessing the fust \iolin: 

“Semen! Do y)u know the Daniel C.oopci?'* 

This was the tount’s favorite dance, wdiich 
he had d:i»'<t.’ ‘‘n liis youth. (Strictly speak- 
ing, Daniel Coof)er was one figuie of the 
nn<^lai\e.) 

“Look at Papa!” sitoutc'd Nat.isha to the 
whole toinp.iny, and cpiite f<n getting that she 
w’as danc ing with a grown up partner she bent 
her c iirh head to her knees and made the whole 
rcKiiri ring with her Jauglitc'r. 

And indei'd everybody in the loom looked 
with a smile of ple.isiire at the jo\ial old gen- 
tleman, who standing beside his tall and stout 
pailner, Mar\a Drm'tiievna, cui\ed liis aims, 
i)eat time, stiaightened his shouldeis, tinned 
out Ins toes, tapped gently with his fcKit, and. 
by a .smile that bioadened his round face more 
and more, prepaied the onlookc'rs for what 
w.is to lollow. As M)on as the piosoc.itively gay 
stiains ol Daniel Cotiper (somc‘what icscm- 
bling those ol a meiiy peasant dance) began 
to sound, all the dooiways of the ballioom 
weie suddenly filled by the domestic serfs— the 
men on one side and the women on the other 
— wliowitli bc'aniing laces had come to .see their 
master making merry. 

“just look at the luastcrl A regular eagle he 
is!” loudly rcMiKiikecl the nurse, as she stood in 
one of the doorways. 

'File count daiicc'd wcdl and knew it. But his 
partner could not and did not want to dance 
well. Her enormous figure stood c'vcc t, her pow- 
erful arms lianging dotvn (she h.icl handc'd luT 
rclitulc to the countess), and only her stern 
but handsome face really joined in the dance. 
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What was expressed by the whole of the count’s 
plump figure, in Miirya Dmitrievna found ex- 
pression only in her more and more beaming 
lace and c|iiiveriiig nose. But if the count, get- 
ting more and more i n to the .swingof i t, charmed 
the spectators by the unexpectedness of his 
adroit nianeuvcTs and the agility wilhwhich he 
capered about on his light feet. M^rya Dmi- 
trievna produc c*d no less impression byslightex- 
ertions— rh(‘ least effort to move her shoulders 
oi hend her arms when turning, or stamp her 
foot— which exeryoiic apprc'ciatcd in view of 
hersi/c and habitu.il severity. I'he dance grew 
livelier and livelier. Fhe other couples could 
not atiiact a nioinenl's attention to their own 
e\c)lutioiis and did not e\en tiv t») do so. All 
were watching the count and Marya Dmi- 
trievna. Natasha kept pulling cseryoiie by 
sicc've or dress, urging them to “look at I*apa!” 
tliough as it was they never took their eyes off 
the couple. In the intervals of the dance the 
count, bicathing deeply, waved and shouted to 
the music iaiis to play laster. Faster, faster, and 
faster; lightly, more lightly, and yet more light- 
ly w’hirlc'cl the count, flying round .Marya Dmi- 
tiic'Mia, now on Iiis tots, now on his heels; un- 
til. turning his partner round to her seat, he 
executed the final /ms, raising hissolt fool bat k- 
wai (Is. bow ing hispcTspiring head, smiling and 
making a wide sweep w'itli his arm, amid a 
thunder of applause and laughter led by Nata- 
sha. Both partners stood still. breathing heavily 
and wiping their fates with their cambric 
handkei chiefs. 

“That’s how wt used t*) dance in our time, 
mo r///' re,” said the count. 

“That was i Daniel Cooper!'* exclaimed 
M.irya Dmitries na, tucking up her sleeves and 
puffing heavily. 

CHAPTER XXI 

WuiLi in the R«>st<»\s’ ballroom the sixth cir/g- 
lane was being d.inced. to a tunc in which the 
wcai\ music Mils blundered, and while tired 
footmen and cooks were getting the supper. 
Count Bcvi»kho\ had a sixth stroke. The cloc- 
tois pionouiucd recoveiy impossible. Alter a 
mute confession. Ci' iMuunionw.is administered 
to the ching man, pieparations ni.ulc for the 
sacrament of unction, and in his lifuisc there 
was the bustle and thrill of suspense usual at 
such moments. Outside the house, besond the 
gates, a group of imdei lakers, who hid when- 
evcTa carriage dro\c up, waited in expectation 
of an important order for an e\|K‘nsive funer- 
al. I he Militaiy Governor of Moscow’, who 
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had been assiduous in sending aides-de-camp 
to inquire after the count’s health, came him- 
self that evening to bid a last farewell to the 
celebrated grandee of Catherine’s court, Count 
Be/ Ilk ho V. 

I'hc magnificent reception room was crowd- 
ed. Ever)'one stood up respectfully when the 
Military' Governor, having stayed about half 
an hour alone with the dying man, passed out, 
slightly acknowledging their bows and trying 
to escape as quickly as possible Iroin theglanccs 
fixed on him by the doctors, clergy, and rela- 
tives of the family. Prince Vasili, who had 
grown thinner and paler during the last few 
days, escorted him to the door, repeating some- 
thing to him several times in low tones. 

When the Military Governor had gone. 
Prince Vasili sat down all alone on a chair in 
the ballroom, crossing one leg high over the 
other, leaning his elbow on his knee and cover- 
ing his face with his hand. After sitting so for a 
while he rose, and, looking about hifii with 
frightened eyes, wx*nt with unusually hurried 
steps down the long corridor leading to the 
back of the house, to the room of the eldest 
princess. 

Those who were in the dimly lit reception 
room spoke in nen^ous whispers, and, when- 
ever anyone went into or came from the (lying 
man’s room, grew silent and gazed w'iih eyes 
full of curiosity or expectancy at his door, 
which creaked slightly when opened. 

*‘7'he limits of human life . . . are fixed and 
may not be o’erpassed,” said an old priest to a 
lady w'ho had taken a seat beside him and was 
listening naively to his words. 

*‘l wonder, is it not too late to administer 
unction?” asked the lady, adding the priest’s 
clerical title, as it she had no opinion ol her 
own on the subject. 

“Ah. madam, it is a great sacrament,” replied 
the priest, passing his hand <j\cr the thin griz- 
zled strands of hair combed back across his 
bald head. 

“Who was that? The Military Governor him- 
sell?” was being asked at the cither side of the 
room. “How young-looking he is!” 

“Yes, and he is over sixty. I hear the count 
no longer recognizes anyone. They wished to 
administer the sacrament of unction.” 

“I knew someone wdio received that sacra- 
ment seven times.” 

The second princc^ss had just come from the 
sickroom with her eyes red fiom weeping and 
sat down beside Dr. Lorrain, who was sitting 
in a graceful pose under a portrait of Cather- 


ine, leaning his elbow on a table. 

“Bcautitul,” said the doctor in answer to a 
remark about the weather. “ The W’ealher is 
beautiful. Princess; and besides, in Moscow 
one feels as if one were in the country.” 

“Yes. indeed,” replied the princess with a 
sigh. “So he may have something to drink?” 

Lorrain considered. 

“Has he taken his medicine?” 

“Yes.” 

The doctor glanced at his watch. 

“Take a glass of boiled water and put a 
pinch of cream of tartar,” and he indicated 
with his delicate fingers what lie meant by a 
pinch. 

“Dere has neffer been a gase,” a German doc- 
tor was saving to an aicle-cle-cainp, “clat c)ne 
liffs aftc‘r dc sird sdroke.” 

“And what a well-preserved man he was!" re- 
marked the aide-de-camp. “And wdio will in- 
herit his WTalth?” he added in a whisper. 

“It von’t go begging,” replied the German 
wdth a smile. 

Everyone again looked toward the door, 
which cic‘aked as the second princess WTiit in 
with the chink she had picpared accoi cling to 
Lorrain’s instiuctions. The German doctor 
went up to Lorrain. 

“Do you think he can last till morning?” 
asked the Cierman, addtessing Loriain in 
French which he pionouncc'd badly. 

Loriain, pursing up his lips, weaved a severe- 
ly negative finger bclore his nose. 

"lonight, not later,” .said he in a low voic e, 
and he moved away with a decorous smile of 
scll-.salislac lion at being able cleaily to under- 
stand and slate the jiatient’s condition. 

Afeanwhilc Prince Vasili had opened the 
dooi into the princess’ room. 

In this room it was almost dark; only two 
tiny lamps weic buining before the icons and 
there was a pleasant scent of flowers and burnt 
pastilles. he room was crowded w^itli small 
pieces of furnituie, whatnots, cupboards, and 
little tables. The <|uill of a high, white leailuT 
bed w'as just visible behind a screen. A small 
dog began to bark. 

“Ah, is it you, cousin?” 

She rose and sinooihed her hair, which was 
as usual so c'xtrcmely smooth that it seemi*d to 
be made of one piece with her head and cov- 
ered with varnish. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked. “J am 
so terrified.” 

“No, there is no change. I only came to have 
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a talk about business, Caticlic,” ^ muttered the 
prince, seating himself wearily on the chair she 
liad just vacated. “You have made the place 
warm, I must say,’* he remarked. “Well, sit 
down: let’s have a talk.’’ 

“I thought perhaps something had hap- 
pened,” she said with her unchanging stonily 
severe expression: and, sitting down opposite 
the prince, she prepared to listen. 

“1 wished to get a nap, mnn cousin, but I 
can't.” 

“Well, my dear?” said Prince Vasili, taking 
her hand and bending it downwards as was his 
habit. 

It was plain that this “well?” referred to 
mu( li that they both understor)d without nam- 
ing. 

The princess, who had a straight, rigid body, 
abnormally long for her legs, looked directly at 
Piince Vasili with no sign of emotion in her 
prominent gray eyes. Then she shook her head 
liiid glanced up at the icons with a sigh. This 
might have been taken as an expression of sor- 
row and devo^^ion or of weariness and hope of 
resting before long. Prince Vasili understood 
it as an expression of WTarincfss. 

“And I?” he said; “do \ou think it is easier 
for me? I am as worn out as a post horse, but 
still I must have a talk with you, Clatiche, a 
very set ions talk.” 

Prince Vasili said no more and his cheeks be- 
gan to twitch tuervously, now on one side, now 
on the other, giving his face an unpleasant ex- 
pression wdiich was never to be seen on it in a 
drawing room. His eyes too seemed strange: at 
one moment they looked impudently sly and 
at the next glanced round in alarm. 

The princess, holding her little dog on her 
lap with her thin bony hands, looked atten- 
tively into Prince Vasili’s eyes evidently re- 
solved not to be the first to break silence, it .she 
had to wait till morning. 

“VV'ell, you sec, my dear princess and cousin, 
Catherine .Semenovna,” continued Prince Va- 
sdi. returning to his theme, ajjparcntly not 
with(»ut an inner struggle; “at such a moment 
as this one must think of everything. One must 
think of the future, of all of you ... I love you 
all, like children of my own, as you know.” 

The princess continued to l(v>k at him with- 
out moving, and with tlic same dull expres- 
sion. 

”And then of course my family has also to be 
considered,” Prince Vasili went on, testily 
pusliing away a little table witliout looking at 
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her. “You know, Catiche, that we— you three 
sisters, Mdmontov, and my wife— are the count’s 
only direct heirs. I know, I know how hard it 
is for you to talk or think of such matters. It is 
no easier for me; but, my dear, I am getting on 
for sixty and must be prepared for anything. 
Do you know 1 have sen t for Pierre? The coun t, ” 
pointing to his portrait, “definitely demanded 
that he should be called.” 

Prince Vasili looked qucstioningly at the 
princress, but could not make out whether she 
was considering what he had just said or wheth 
cr she was simply looking at him. 

“There is one thing I constantly pray God 
to giant, mon cousin” she replied, “and it is 
that He would be merciful to him and would 
allow his noble soul peacefully to leave this...” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” interrupted i'rince Va- 
.sili impatiently, rubbing his bald head and an- 
grily pulling back toward him the little table 
that he hac? pushed away. “But . . . in short, 
the fact is . . . you know yourself that last win- 
ter the count made a will by which he left all 
his property, not to us his direct heirs, but to 
Pieire.” 

“He has made wills enough!” quietly re- 
marked the princess. “But he cannot leave the 
estate to Pierre. Pienc is illegitimate.” 

“But, my dear,” said Prince V\isfli suddenly, 
chitchiitg the little table and becoming more 
animated and talking more rapidly: “what if 
a letter has been written to the Emperor in 
wdiich the count asks for Pierre’s legitimation? 
Do you understand that in cc^nsideration of 
the count’s ..ervices, his request would be 
granted? . . .” 

'I'he princes smiled as pcoyile do who think 
they know mf)re about the subject under dis- 
cussion than those they arc talking with. 

“1 can tell you more,” cc^ntinued Prince Va- 
sili, seizing her hand, “that letter was written, 
though it was not sent, and the Emperor knew 
of it. The only cyucstion is, has it been de- 
stroyed or note If not, then as soon as all is 
over” and Prince Vasili sighed to intimate 
what he meant by the words all is over, “and 
the count’s papers arc opened, the will and 
letter will be deli\»"red to the Emperor, and 
the petition will certainly be granted. Pierre 
w^ill get everything as the legitimate son.” 

“And our share?” asked the princess smiling 
ironically, as if anything might happen, only 
not that. 

“But, my poor Catiche, it is as clear as day- 
light^ He will then be the legal heir to every- 
thing and you won’t get anything. You must 
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know, my dear, whether the will and letter 
w’erc written, and whether thev have been de- 
stroyed or not. And if they have somehow been 
ovci looked, you oucjht to know where they are, 
and must find them, because . . .** 

“What next?" the princess interrupted, smil- 
ing sat don ic ally and not changing the expres- 
sion of her eyes. “I am a woman, and you think 
we are all stupid; but I know this: .m illegiti- 
mate son cannot inherit . . . un bdtard*** ' she 
added, as if supposing that this tianslation of 
the tvoid would effectively piovc to Prince Va- 
sili the in^alidlty of his contention. 

“Well, really, Catichel C.an’i yon under- 
stand! You aie so intelligent, how is it yiii don’t 
see that if the count has win ten a letter to the 
Fmperor begging him to recogni/e Pieirc as 
legitimate, it follows that Pierre will not be 
Pieiic but will become Count Bezukhov, and 
will then inhcTit everything under the will? 
And if the will and lettei arc not destroyed, 
then you will have nothing but the consola- 
tion of having been dutiful et tout ce qxix s'en^ 
suit! ® '1 hat’s ccitain.’’ 

“I know the will was made, but I also know 
that it IS invalid; and you, tnoti comm, seem to 
consider me a perlect fool,” said the princess 
with the expression women assume when they 
suppose they arc saying something witty and 
stinging. 

“My dear Princess Cathciinc Semenovna,” 
began Prince Vasili impatiently, “I came heic 
not to wi angle with you. but to talk about 
your interests as with a kinswoman, 'a good, 
kind, true relation. And I tell you for the tenth 
time that if the lettei to the Fmperor and the 
will in Pierre’s favor are among the count’s 
papers, then, my deal girl, vou and your si'.tcis 
are not hcii esses! If yf)ii don’t believe me, then 
believe an expeit. I have just been talking to 
Dmitri Oniifnch” (the family solicitor) “and 
he s,iys the same.” 

At this a sudden change evidently tookpkKC 
in the princess’ idf’as, he r thin lips grew white, 
though her eyes did not change, and her voice 
when she began to speak jiassed through such 
transitions as she hciself cvidentlv did not ex- 
pect. 

“Fhat would be a fine thing!’’ .said she*. “I 
never wanted anything and I don’t now.*’ 

She pushed the little dog oft her lap and 
smoothed her dress. 

“And this is gratitude*— this is recognition for 
those wdu) have sacrificed cveryihiiig lor his 

' A hastnrd. 

‘And ail that follows therc'fiom. 


sake!’’ she cried. “It’s splendid! Fine! I don’t 
wrant anything, Prince.” 

“Yes. but you arc not the only one. There 
are your sisters . . replied Piiiice Vasili. 

But the pi inc css did not listen to Jiim. 

“Yes. 1 kiic*vv it long ago but bad forgotten. 
I knew tliat I could expect nothing but me.ni- 
ness, deceit, envy, intiiguc, and ingratitude— 
the blackest ingiatiiudc— in this house . . .’* 

“I)cv vou or do you not know where that will 
is?” insisted Piince Vasili, his ^.hceks twitching 
inoic than ever. 

“Yes, I w'as a fool! J still believed in people, 
loved them, and sacrificed mvsc’lf. But only the 
base*, the vile succeed! I know who has been in 
triguing!" 

I'he piincc'ss wished to rise, but the ])iinfe 
held her by the hand. She h id the air of one 
who has suddenly lost faith in the wliole hn 
man race. She gave her companion an angiv 
glance. 

“There is still time, my dear. You mii,t re 
member, (Quiche, that it was all done c.isuallv 
in a moment of anger, of illness, and was afiei 
wards forgotten. Our duty, my dear, is to ic'cli 
fy his mistake, to c'ase bis last moim nts by not 
letting him commit this iiijusiue, and not to 
let him die f(*eling that lie is icndeiing uii 
happv those who . . 

“Who sac n heed everything for him," chimed 
in the princess, who would again have iiscn 
liad not the pi nice still held lur last, “though 
he never could .ipprctiaic it. No, r;/on cm/s/n,” 
she added wrlh a sigh, “1 shall .ilw.iys lemem- 
her th,it in this world one must expert no le 
ward, th.il in this woild ihcie is neithei honoi 
nor justice. In this woild one* has to be cun 
ning and cruel.” 

“Now come, conic! Be reasonable. I know 
your excellent heait.” 

“No, J have a wre ked heart.” 

“I know voui he.iil,” repealed the prince. "I 
value your iiiendship aiicl wish you to have as 
good an opinion of me. Don't upset yoiirsell, 
aiiel let us talk sensibly while there is still tunc , 

be It a day or be it but an Iwnir 'I ell me all 

you know about the will, and above all where 
it is. You must know. We will take it at once 
and show it to the count. He has, no doubt, for- 
gotten it and will wish to deslioy it. You un- 
derstand that my sole desire is conscientiously 
to carry out his w'ishes; that is iny only reason 
for being here. 1 came simply to help him and 
you.” 

“Now I sec it all! I know who has been in- 
triguing— 1 know!” cried the princess. 
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"That’s not the point, my dear." 

"It’s that prot('*g<!'‘ of yours, tliat sweet Prin- 
cess DrubetskAya, that Anna Mikhdylovna 
whom I would not take for a housemaid . . . 
the infamous, vile woman!" 

"Do not let us lose any time . . 

"Ah, don’t talk to me! Last winter she whee- 
dled herself in here and told the count such 
vile, disgraceful things about us, especially a- 
bout Sophie— I can’t repeat them— that it made 
the count ejuite ill and he would not see us lor 
a whole fortnight. I know it was then hc' wn>te 
this vile, infamous paper, but I thought the 
thing was invalid." 

"We’ve got to it at last— wliy did you not tell 
me about it sooner?" 

"It’s in the inlaid portfolio that he keeps un- 
der his pillow," said the princess, ignoring his 
question. "Now I know! Yes; il I have a sin, a 
great sin, it is hatred of that vile woman!" al- 
most shrieked the princess. now cjiiitc changed. 
‘Wnd what docs she come worming herself in 
here for? But I wdl give her a piece of my 
mind. The ..ill come!" 

CHAPTER XXII 

Wiiii.i: these consris.itions were going on in 
the reception loom and the princess’ room, a 
(aiiiage containing Pierre (who had bc^eii sent 
ior)andAnnn Mikhrlvlovna (who found it nec- 
essary to accompany him) W'as dnvmg into the 
court of Count Be/iikhov's house. As the whe»‘ls 
rollc'd .softly over the straw beneath the win- 
dow'.s, Anna Mikli.^iylosna, hasing turned with 
wolds of comfort to her companion, realized 
that he was asleep in his corner and woke him 
up. Rousing himself, Pierre followed Anna 
M ikhdylovna out of the carri<ige,and only then 
liegaii to think of the intiTsiew witli his dying 
lather wliiih awaited him. lie noticcxl that 
they had not come to the front entiaiue but to 
the backdoor. While he was getting denvu horn 
the carriage siep.s two men, who looked like 
tradc'spcoplc, ran hurric*dly Ironi the entiaiice 
and hid in the shadow of the wall. Pausing lor 
a moment, Pierre noticed seseral other men of 
the same kind hiding in the .shadow ol the 
house oil both sidc.s. But neither Anna Mik- 
haylovna nor the tootnian nor the coachman, 
who could not help seeing the.se people, took 
any notice of them. "It seems to hi* all light," 
Pierre concluded, and followed Anna Mikh.ay- 
lovna. She hurriedly ascended the nan'ow dim- 
ly lit stone staircase, calling to Pieire, who was 
lagging behind, to follow. Though he did not 
see why it was necessary for him to go to the 
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count at all, still less why he had to go by the 
b.ick stairs, yet judging by Anna Mikhdylovna’s 
air of assurance and haste, Pierre concluded 
that it was all absolutely necessary. Halfway 
up the stairs they were almost knocked over by 
some men who, carrying pails, came running 
downstairs, their boots clattering. These men 
prc.sscd close to the wall to let Pierre and Anna 
Miklidylovna pass and did not evince the least 
surprise at seeing them there. 

"Is this the way to the princcssc.s’ apart- 
ments?" asked Anna Mikhdylovna of one of 
the 111. 

"Yes," replied a footman in a bold loud voice, 
as if anything were now permissible; "the door 
to the left, ma’am." 

"Perhaps the count did not ask for me," said 
Pierre when he reached the landing. "Td bet- 
ter go to my own rocjm." 

Anna Mikhdylovna paused and waited for 
him to come up. 

"Ah, my friend!" she said, touching his arm 
as she had done her son’s w’hcn speaking to 
him that afternoon, "believe me 1 suffer no 
less than you do, but be a man!" 

"But leally, hadn’t 1 better go awa\?’’ he 
jisked, looking kindly at her over hisspectacics. 

"i\h, my dear fiiend! Foiget the wiongs that 
n^ay liavc been done you. Think that he is your 
fathcT . . . perhaps in the agony of death." She 
sighed. "1 have loved you like a son from tfie 
hrst. Trust yourself to me, Pierre. I .shall not 
forget your interests." 

Pierre did not understand a w’ord, but the 
coinicfion ih * dl this had to be grew' stronger, 
and he mc'eklv 'ollow’cd Anna Mikhdylovna 
who was ahead) opening a dt)or. 

This door led into a back anteroom. An old 
m.in, a servant of the princesses, sal in .i coiner 
knitting a stcjcking. Pierre had nevei been in 
this pail of the house and did not even knoev 
of the existence of these rooin.s. Anna Mikhdv- 
lovna, addressing a maid w'ho was huirying 
past with a dec antc i on a tiay as "my dear" and 
"my sweet," asked about ilic princesses’ health 
aiici tlu'ii led Pierre along a stone passage. T he 
first door on the lef^ Ic'd into the princesses’ 
'ipai tiiients. 'The iiuiid with the dt'canicr in 
her haste had not dosed the door (everything 
in the house w'as done in haste at that time), 
and Pierre and Anna Mikhdylovna in passing 
instinctively glanced into the room, where 
Prince X’asili and the eldest princess w'cre sit- 
ting dose tevgether talking. Seeing them pass, 
Prinre Vasili drew back with obvious impa- 
tience, while the princess jumped up and with 
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a gesture of desperation slammed the door with 
all her might. 

This action was so unlike her usual compo- 
sure and the fear depicted on Prince Vasili's 
face so out of keeping with his dignity that 
Pierre stopped and glanced iiicjuiringly over 
his spectacles at his guide. Anna Mikhd^lovna 
evinced no surprise, she only smiled faintly 
and sighed, as if to say that this was no more 
than she had expected. 

“Be a man. my friend. I will look after your 
interests," said she in reply to his look, and 
went still faster along the passage. 

Pierre could not make out what it was all 
about, and still less what “walthing over his 
interests" meant, but he decided that all these 
things had to be. From the passage they went 
in to a large, dimly lit room ad joi n i ng the count's 
reception room. It was one of those sumptuous 
but cold apartments known to Pierre only from 
the front approach, but even in this room there 
now stood an empty bath, and water had been 
spilled on the carpet. They were met by a dea- 
con with a censer and by a servant wlio passed 
out on tiptoe without heeding them. 'They 
went into the reception room familiar to 
Pierre, with two Italian windows opening in- 
to the conser\'atory. with its large bust and lull- 
length portrait of Catherine the Gieat. 'Hie 
same people were still sitting here in almost 
the same positions as before, whispering to one 
another. i\ll became silent and turned to look 
at the pale tear-wcjrn Anna .Mikli.-iylovna a.^she 
entered, and at the big stout figure of Pierre 
who, hanging his head, meekly followed her. 

Anna Mikhaylovna’s face expressed a con- 
sciousness that the decisive moment had ar- 
rived. With the air of a practical Petersburg 
lady she now, keeping Pierre close beside her, 
entered the room even more boldly than that 
afternoon. She felt thatas she broughtwith her 
the person the dying man wished to see, her 
own admission was assured. Casting a rapid 
glance at all those in the room and noticing 
the count's confessor there, she glided up to 
him with a sort of amble, not exactly bowing, 
yet seeming to grc)w suddenly smaller, and re- 
spectfully received the blessing fust of one and 
then of another priest. 

“God be thanked that you arc in time," said 
she to one of the priests; “all wc relatives have 
been in such anxiety. 'Phis young man is the 
count's son," she added more softly. “What a 
terrible moment!" 

Havitig said this she went up to the doctor. 

“Dear doctor/' said she, “this young man is 


the count's son. Is there any hope?” 

The doctor cast a rapid glance upwards and 
silently shrugged his shoulders. Anna Mikh.iy- 
lovna with just the same movement raised her 
shoulders and eyes, almost closing the latter, 
sighed, and moved away from the doctor to 
Pierre. To him, in a particularly respectful and 
tenderly sad voice, she said: 

“Trust in His mercy!" and pointing out a 
small sofa for him to sit and wait lor her, she 
went silently toward the door that c\er)one 
was w'atching and it creaked very slightly as 
she disappeared behind it. 

Pierre, having made up his mind to obey his 
monitress implicitly, moved toward the sofa 
she had indicated. As soon as Anna Mikhay- 
lovna had disappeared he noticed that theeyes 
of all in the room turned to him with some- 
thing more than curiosity and sympathy. He 
noticed tliat they whispered to one another, 
casting significant looks at him with a kind of 
awT and even servility. A delcicnce such as he 
had never before received wms shown him. A 
strange lady, the one who had lieen talking to 
the priests, rose and ollcred Jiiin her seat: an 
aide-de-camp picked up and returiu‘d a glo\c 
Pierre had diopped; the doctors became te- 
spectfully silent as he passed liy. and ino\ed to 
make way lor him. At first Picire wished to 
take another seat so as not to trouble the lady, 
and also to pick up the glove himself and to 
pass round tlic doctors who ^vvlc not even in 
his way: hut all at once lie lelt that this would 
not do, and that tfinight he w'as a pen son o- 
bligcd to pcTlorm some sort of awlul rite which 
everyone expected ol him, and that he was 
theielorc hound to accept their services. He 
took the glove in silence fromthcaide-de camp, 
and sat clown in the lady’s chair, placing his 
huge liancis symmctrirally on his knees in the 
naive attitude of an Egyptian statue, and de- 
cided in his own mind that all was as it should 
he, and rliat in order not to lose his lie.id and 
do foolish things he must not act on his own 
ideas tonight, l)ut must yield himself up entire- 
ly to the will of those who were guiding him. 

Not two minutes had passed before Prince 
Vasili with head creet majestically entered the 
room. He was wearing his long coat with three 
stars on his breast. He seemed to have grown 
thinner since the morning; his eyes seemed 
larger than usual when he glanced round and 
noticed Pierre, fie went up to him, took his 
hand (a thing he never used to do), and drew 
it downwards as il wishing to ascertain wheth- 
er it was firmly fixed on. 
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"Courage, courage, my friend! He has asked 
to see you. That is well!" and he turned to go. 

But Pierre thought it necessary to ask: "How 
is . . ." and hesitated, not knowing whether it 
would be proper to call the dying man "the 
count," yet ashamed to call him "father." 

"He had another stroke about half an hour 
ago. ('ourage. my friend . . ." 

Pierre's mind was in such a confused state 
that the word "stroke" suggested to him a blow 
from something. He looked at Prince Vasili in 
perplexity, and only later grasped that a strf>ke 
was an attack of illness. Prince Vasili said some- 
thing to Lorrain in passing and went through 
the door on tiptoe. He could not walk well on 
tiptoe and his whole body jerked at each step. 
The eldest princess followed him. and the 
priests and deacons and some servants also 
went in at the door. Through that door was 
heard a noise of things being inovc’d about. and 
at last Anna Mikhaylovna, still with the same 
expression, pale but resolute in the discharge 
of duty, ran and touc lung Pierre lightly on 
the arm said: 

"The divine mercy is inexhaustible! Unc- 
tion is about to be administered. Come." 

Pierre went in at the door, stepping on the 
soft (.It pet, and noticed that the strange lady, 
the aide-de camp, and some of the ser\ants. all 
followed him in, as if tluTe were now no fur- 
th(‘r need for permission to enter that room. 

CHAPTER XX1I1 

PiPRRF well knew this laige room divided by 
columns and an arch, its walls hung round with 
Peisian cat pets. 'I he pait of the loom behind 
the columns, with a high silk curtained mahog- 
any liedsiead on one side and on the other an 
immense case containing icons, was biightly 
illuminated withred light likea Russian c lunch 
during evening ser\ice. Under the gleaming 
icons stood a long im.ilid chair, and in that 
chair on snowy white- smooth pillows, evident- 
ly lieshly (hangc^d, Pieire saw— ccuered to the 
waist by a briglit green c|uilt— the familiar, ma 
jcstic figure of his f.ither, Couiii Be/iikhov, 
W'ith that gray mane of hair abo\e his broad 
forehc'ad which reminded one of a lion, and 
the deep c haiac teristically noble wrinkles of 
his handsome, ruddy lace. He lay just under 
the icons; his large thick hands outside the 
cjuilt. Into the right hand, which was lying 
palm downwards, a wax taper had been thrust 
between forefinger and thumb, and anoldserv- 
ant, bending over from behind the chair, held 
it in position. By the chair stood the priests, 


their long hair falling over their magnificent 
glittering vestments, with lighted tapc:rsin their 
hands, slowly and solemidy conclucting the 
service. A little behind them stood the two 
younger princesses holding handkerchiefs to 
their eyes, and just in front of them their eld- 
est sister, Catiche, with a vicious and deter- 
mined look steadily fixed on the icons, as though 
declaring to all that she could not answer for 
hcr.sc*lf should she glance round. Anna Mikhay- 
lovna, with a meek, sorrowful. and all forgiving 
expression on her face, stood by the door near 
the strange lady. Prince Vasili in front of the 
door, near the invalid chair, a wax taper in his 
left hand, w'as leaning his left arm on the 
ciirved bark of a velvet chair he had turned 
round for the purpose, and was crossing him- 
self with his right hand, turning his eyes up- 
ward each time he touched his forehead. His 
fate wore a ^dm look of piety and resignation 
to the will ot God. "If you do not understand 
these sentiments." he seemed to be saying, "so 
much the worse for you!" 

Behind him stood the aide-de-camp, the doc- 
tors, and the men servants: the men and wom- 
en had separated as in church. All w^ere silently 
crossing themselves, and the reading of the 
church seivice, the subdued chanting of deep 
bass voices, and in the intervals sighs and the 
shuffling of feet were the only sounds that could 
be heard. Anna Mikh.iyiosna, with an air of 
importance that show'ed that she fell she quite 
knew w'hat she w^as about, went across the room 
to w'here Piem' was standing and gave him a 
lapcT. He lii -t and, distracted by observing 
those around Iiirn. began ciossing himself with 
the hand that held the taper. 

Sophie, die rosy, laughtcT-lo\ ing, youngest 
print c'ss with the mole, watched him. She 
smiled, hid her face in her handkerchief, and 
remained with it hidden for awhile: then look- 
ing up and seeing PieiTC she again began to 
laugh. She e\ idenily fell unable to l(K>k at him 
without laughing, but coulil not resist looking 
at him: so to be out of temptation she slipped 
quietly behind one of the columns. In themidst 
of the sei\ ite the vt »ites oi the priests suddenly 
ceased, thev whispered to one anothcT, and the 
old servant w'ho w'as holding the count’s hand 
got up and said something to the ladies. Anna 
Mikhaylovna stepped forward and, stooping o- 
\cr the dying man. beckoned to Lorrain from 
behind her back. Ehe French doctor held no ta- 
per: he was leaning against one of the columns 
in a respcctiul attitude implying that he. a 
foreigner, in spite of all differences of faith, 
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understood the full importance of the rite now 
being perlormed and even approved of it. He 
now approached the sick man with the noise- 
less step of one in lull vigor of life, with his 
delicate white fingers raised from the green 
quilt the hand that was free, and turning side- 
ways felt the pulse and reflected a moment. The 
sick man was given something to drink, there 
was a stir around him, then the people resumed 
their places and the service continued. Dm ing 
this interval Picric noticed that Prince V'asfli 
left the chair on which he liad been leaning, 
and— with an airwhich intimated that he knew 
what he was about and if others did not under- 
stand him it was so much the worse for them 
—did not go up to the dying man, but passed 
by him, joined the eldest princess, and moved 
with her to the side of the room where stood 
the high bedstead with its silken hangings. On 
leaving the bed both Prince Vasili and the 
princess passed out by a backdoor, but returned 
to their places one after the other befoic the 
SCI vice was concluded. Pierre paid no more at- 
tention to this occurrence than to the rest of 
what went on. having made up his mind once 
for all that what he saw happening around him 
that evening was in some way essential. 

The chanting of the service ceased, and the 
voice of the pric'st was heard respect hilly con- 
gratulating the dying man on having rc'ceived 
the sacrament. The dying man lay as lifeless 
and immovable as before. Aiound him every- 
one began to stir: steps weie audible and whis- 
pers, among which Anna Mikhaylovna’s- was 
the most distinct. 

Pierre heaid her say: 

“Ceitainly he must be moved onto the bed; 
here it will be impossible . . .” 

The sick man was so surrounded by doctors, 
princesses, and servants that Picirc could no 
longer sec the leddish yellow lace with its gray 
mane— which, though hesawothcr facesaswell, 
he h.id not lost sight of for a single moment 
duiing the whole service. lie judged by the 
cautious movements of those who crowded 
round the invalid chair that they had lifted the 
dying man and were moving him. 

"Catch hold of iny arm or you’ll dirop him!" 
he heard one of the servants say in a frightened 
whisper. "Catch hold from underneath, llcrel" 
exclaimed different voices; and the heavy 
breathing of the bearers and the shiiflliiig of 
their feet grew more hurried, as if the weight 
they were carrying were too nine h lor them. 

As the bearers, among whom was Anna Mik- 
hdylovna, passed the young man he caught a 


momentary glimpse between their heads and 
backs of the dying man’s high, stout, uncovered 
chest and powerful shoulders, raised by those 
who were holding hint under tlie armpits, and 
of his gray, curly, leonine head. This head, with 
its remarkably broad brow and cheekbones, its 
handsome, sensual mouth, and its cold, majes- 
tic expression, was not disfigured by the ap- 
proach of death. It was the same as Pieire re- 
membered it three months before, when the 
count hadsent him to Petersbuig. But nowthis 
head was swaying helplessly with the uneven 
movements of the beaiers, and the cold listless 
ga7c fixed itself upon nothing. 

After a few minutes' hustle beside the high 
bedstead, those who had cairied the sick man 
dispel sed. Anna Mikhdylov na touched Pierre’s 
hand and said, "Ciomc." Pieire w'cnt with her 
to the bed on which the sick man had been laid 
in a stately pose in keeping with the ceremony 
just completed, fie lay with his head propped 
higlion the pillows. His hands were sMimictti- 
cally placed on the green silk cjuilt, the ])aliris 
downward. When Picrie came up the count 
was gazing straight at him, but w'irh a look the 
significance of w'hich could not be undci stood 
by mortal man. Father this look meant nothing 
but that as long as one has eves the) must look 
somewhere, or it meant too inucli. Pjent* Jiesi- 
tatecl, not knowing w'hat to do, and glam ed in- 
quiringly at liis guide. Anna Mikhaylovna 
made a hurried sign with her eyes, glancing at 
the sick man’s hand and moving her lips as if 
to send it a kiss. Picrie, carefully stietc hiiig his 
neck so as not to touch the cjuilt, followed 
her suggestion and pressed his lips to the laige- 
boiied, fleshy hand. Neither the hand nor a 
single muscle of the count’s face stirred. Once 
more Pierre looked cpic.stioningly at Anna 
Mikh.iylovna to sec wliat he was to do next. 
Anna Mikhaylovna wdth her eyes indicated a 
chair that stood beside the bed. Pierre obedi- 
ently sat down, his c'yes asking if he were* doing 
right. Anna MikhAylovna nodded aj)proving- 
ly. Again Pieire fell into the naively symmetri- 
cal pose of an Egyptian statue, evidently dis- 
tressed that his stout and clumsy body took up 
so much room and doing his utmost to look as 
small as pcjssible. He looked at the count, who 
still ga/ed at the spot wdierc Pierre’s face had 
been before he sat clown. Anna Mikhaylovna 
indicated by her attitude her consciousness of 
the pathetic importance of these last moments 
of meeting betwc^cn the father and .son. This 
lasted about two minutes, which to Pierre 
seemed an hour. Suddenly the broad muscles 
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and lines of the count's face began to twitch. 
The twitching increased, the handsome mouth 
was drawn to one side (only now did Pierre 
realize how near death his father was), and 
from that distorted mouth issued an indistinct, 
hoarse sound. Anna Mikhaylovna looked at- 
tentively at the sick man’s eyes, trying to guess 
whdt he wanted; she pointed first to Pierre, then 
to some drink, then named Prince Vasili in an 
incjuiring whisper, then pointed to the (piilt. 
I’lie eyes and face ol the sick man showed im- 
patience. lie made an effort to look at the serv- 
ant who stood constantly at the head of the 
bed. 

"Wants to turn on the other side," whis- 
pered the servant, and got up to turn the 
count’s heavy body toward the wall. 

Pierre rose to help him. 

While the count was being tinned over, one 
of his aims (i'll back helplessly and he made a 
fruitless elFoit to pull it lorw'ard. Whether he 
noticed the look ol terror with vvliii h Pierre re- 
garded that lifeless aim, orwhether some other 
thought flitted acioss his dving biain. at any 
rate he gl.uaca ai i!ie refractory arm, at Pierre’s 
terroi siiii ken face, and again at the arm, and 
on his face a feeble, piteous smile appeared, 
ijiiiie out of keeping with his features, that 
seemed to deiide his own helplessness. At sight 
of this smile Pierre felt an unexpected quiver- 
ing in his bicast and a tickling in his nose, and 
teals dimmed his eyes. The siik man was turned 
onto hisside with hisface to the wall. Ilcsighcd. 

"He is do/ing,’’ said Anna Mikh.iylovna, ob- 
sening that one of the princesses was coming 
to take her turn at watching. "Let us go." 

Pierre w’ent out. 

CHAP JT:R XXIV 

Thire was now no one in the reception 
room except Prince Vasili and the eldest prin- 
cess, who w'cre sitting under the portiait of 
Catherine the Great and talking eagerly. As 
soon as they sawPierreand hiscoinpaiiion they 
became silent, and Pierre thought he saw the 
princess hide something as she whispered: 

"I can’t bear the sight of that woman." 

"Catichc hashad teaserved in the small draw- 
ing room," said Pi iiue Vasili to Anna Mikhay- 
lovna. "Go and take something, iny poor Anna 
Mikhdylovna. or you will not hold out." 

'Po Pierre he said nothing, merely giving his 
arm a sympathetic squeeze below the shoulder. 
Pierre went wn*th^Anna Mikhaylovna into the 
small drawing room. 

"There is nothing so refreshing after a sleep- 


less night as a cup of this delicious Russian tea," 
Loriain was sayingwith an air of restrained an- 
imation as he stood sipping tea from a delicate 
Chinese liandlelcss cup before a table on which 
tea and a cold supper were laid in the small 
ciicular room. Around the table all who were 
at Count Bevukhov’s house that night hadgath- 
ered to fortify themselves. Picric w’cll remem- 
bered this small circular drawing room with its 
mirrors and little tables. During balls given at 
the house, Pierre, who did not know how to 
dance, had liked sitting in this room to watcli 
the ladies who, as they passed through in their 
ball dresses with diamonds and pearls on their 
bare shoulders, looked at thcrnsclvc's in the 
biilliantly lighted mirrors which repeated their 
reflections several times. Now this same room 
was dimly lighted by two candles. On one small 
table lea things and supper dishes stood in dis- 
order, and in the middle of the night a motley 
throng of people sat there, not merrymaking, 
but somberly whispering, and betiayiiig by ev- 
eiy word and movement that they none of 
them forgot whatwas happening and what was 
about tohappen in thcbcclroom. Pierredid not 
(‘at anything though he would very much have 
liked to. He looked incjuiringly at his moni- 
tressand saw that she was again going on tiptoe 
to the reception room wliere they had left 
Prince Vasili and the eldest princess. Pierre 
concluded that this also was essential. and after 
ashort intci'val followed her. Anna Mikhaylov- 
na was standing beside the princess, and they 
were both speaking in excited whispers. 

"Pennrt me. Princess, to know what is neces- 
sary and what is not necessary," said the young- 
er of the twi speakers, evidently in the same 
state of excitement as when she had slammed 
the door o^ her room. 

"But, my dear princess," answered Anna 
Mikhaylovna blandly but impressively, block- 
ing the way to the bedrevomand pi eventing the 
other from passing, "won’t this be too muih 
for poor ITni !c at a moment when he needs re- 
pose? Worldly conversation at a moment when 
his soul is already prepared . . ." 

Prime Vasili was seated in an easy chair in 
his familiar attitude, with one leg crossed high 
above the other. His check s.vv'hich were so flab- 
by that they looked heavier below, were twitch- 
ing violently: but he wore the air of a man lit- 
tle concerned in what the two ladies w‘cre say- 
ing. 

"Come, my dear Anna Mikhdylovna, let Ca- 
tiche do as she pleases. You know how fond 
the count is of her." 
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*‘I don’t even know what is in this paper,” 
said the younger of the two ladies, addressing 
Prince Vasi'li and pointing to an inlaid port- 
folio she held in her hand. “All I know is that 
his real will is in his writing tabic, and this is a 
paper he has forgotten ” 

She tried to pass Anna Mikhdylovna, but the 
latter sprang so as to bar her path. 

“I know, niy dear, kind princess.” said Anna 
Mikhaylovna, seizing the portlolio so firmly 
that it was plain she would not let go easily. 
“Dear princess, I beg and implore you, have 
some pity on him! fe vous eu conjure . . 

The princess did not reply. Their efforts in 
the struggle for the portfolio were the only 
sounds audible, but it was e\'ident that if the 
princess did speak, her words would not be 
flattering to Anna Mikhaylovna. Though the 
latter held on tenaciously, her voice lost none 
of its honeyed firmness and softness. 

“Pierre, my dear, come here. I think he will 
not be out of place in a family consultation; is 
it not so. Prince?” 

“Why don’t you speak, cousin?” suddenly 
shrieked the princess so loud that those in the 
drawing room heard her and were startled. 
“Why do you remain silent when heaven 
knows who permits herself to interfere, mak- 
ing a scene on the very threshold of a dying 
man’s room? Intriguer!” she hissed viciously, 
and lugged with all her might at the poi tfolio. 

But Anna Mikh.iylovna went forward a step 
or two to keep her hold on the portfolio, and 
changed her grip. 

Prince Vasili rose. “OhJ” said he with re- 
proach and surprise, “this is absurd! Come, let 
go 1 tell you.” 

The princess let go. 

“And you tool” 

But Anna Mikhdylovna did not obey him. 

“Let go, 1 tell you! I will take the responsi- 
bility. 1 myself will go and ask him, I! . . . does 
that satisfy you?” 

“But, Prince.” said Anna Mikhdylovna, “aft- 
er such a solemn sacrament, allow him a mo- 
ment’s peace! Here, Pierre, tell them your 
opinion,” said she, turning to the young man 
who, having come quite close, was gazing with 
astonishment at the angry face of the print ess 
which had lost all dignity, and at the twitch- 
ing cheeks of Prince Vasili. 

“Remember that you will answer for the con- 
sequences,” said Prince Vasili severely. “You 
don’t know what you are doing.” 

“Vile woman!” shouted the princess, dart- 
ing unexpectedly at Anna Mikhdylovna and 


snatching the portfolio from her. 

Prince Vasili bent his head and spread out 
his hands. 

At this moment that terrible door, which 
Pierre had watched so long and whith had al- 
ways opened so quietly, buist noisily open and 
banged against the wall, and the second of the 
three sisters rushed out wringing her hands. 

“What are you doing!” she cried vehemently. 
“He isdyingand you leavemealonewitli him!” 

Her sister dropped the portfolio. Anna Mik- 
hdyloviia, stooping, quickly caught up the ob- 
ject of contention and ran into the bedroom. 
The eldest princess and Piincc Vasili, recover- 
ing themselves, follow'cd her. A fewminutes lat- 
er the eldest sister came out with a pale hard 
face, again biting her underlip. At sight of 
Pierre her expression showed an irrepressible 
hatred. 

“Yes, now you may be glad!” said she: “this 
is what you have been wailing for.” And burst- 
ing into tears she hid her face in hc^r handker- 
chiel and rushed from the room. 

Prince Vasili came next. He staggered to the 
sofa on which Pieire was silting and chopped 
onto it, covering his lace with his hand. Pierre 
noticed that he was pale and that his jaw quiv- 
ered and shcK>k as il in an ague. 

“Ah, my friend!” said he. taking Pierre by 
the elbow; and there was in his voice a sincer- 
ity and weakness Pierre had nevcT observed in 
it before. “How olten we sin, how much we 
deceive, and all lor what? I am near sixty, dear 
friend ... I too . . . All will end in death, all! 
Death is awlul . . and he buist into tears. 

Anna Mikhaylovna came out Iasi. She ap- 
ptoached Pierre with slow, quiet steps. 

“Pierre!” she said. 

Pierre gave her an inquiring look. She kissed 
the young man on his forehead, wetting him 
with her lea is. I’hen after a pause she said: 

“He is no more ” 

Pierre looked at her over his spectacles. 

“Come, I will gowilhyou. Try to weep, noth- 
ing gives such relief as tears.” 

She led him into the dark drawing room 
and Pierre was glad no one could see his face. 
Anna Mikhdylcwna left him, and when she re- 
turned he was last asleep with his head on his 
arm. 

In the morning Anna Mikhaylovna said to 
Pierre: 

“Yes, my dear, this is a great loss for us all, 
not to speak of you. But God will support you: 
you are young, and arc now, J hope, in com- 
mand of an immense fortune. 'I'hc will has not 
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yet been opened. I know you well enough to be 
sure that this will not turn your head, hut it 
imposes dutiesoii you, and youmust be aman.” 

Pierre was silent. 

“Perhaps later on 1 may tell you, rny dear 
boy, that if I had not been there, God only 
knows what would have happened! You know. 
Uncle promised me only the day before yes- 
terday not to forget Hor/s. Hut he had no time. 
I hope, my dear friend, you will carry (»ut your 
father’s wish?” 

Pierre understood nothing of all this and 
coloring shyly looked in silence at Princess An- 
na Mikluiylovna. Alter her talk with Pierre, 
Anna Mikhaylovna returned to the Rostovs’ 
and went to bed. Onwakingin themorningshe 
told the Rostovs and all her acquaintances the 
details of Count Be/ukhov’s death. She said the 
count had died as she would herself wish to die, 
that his end was not only touching but edify- 
ing. As to the last meeting between father and 
.son, it was so touching that she could not think 
of it without tears, and did not know which 
had behavTc* better during those awful mo- 
nients— the lather w'ho so remembered every- 
thing and eveiybodyat the last and had spoken 
such pathetic words to the .son, or Pierre, whom 
it had been pitilul to sec, so stricken was he 
with griet, tliough he ti ied hard to hide it in or- 
der not to sadden his dsiiig lather. “It is pain- 
ful, but it does one good. It uplifts the soul to 
see such men as the old count and his worthy 
son,” said she. Ot the bchasior oi the eldest 
princess and Prince Vasili she spoke disapprov- 
ingly, but in whispers and as a great secret. 

CHAPTER XXV 

At Bald Hills, Prince Nicholas Andrcf-evich 
Bolkonski’s estate, the ariisal ol young Prince 
Andrew and his wmIc was daily expected, but 
this expectation did not upset the regular rou- 
tine of life in the old prince's household. Gen- 
eral ill Chief Prince Nicholas Andreevich 
(nicknamed in society, “the King of Prussia") 
ever since the Emperor Paul had exiled him to 
his country estate had lived there continuously 
with his daughter. Princess Mary, and her com- 
panion, Mademoiselle Bourienne. rhoiigh in 
the new reign he was free to return to the capi 
tals, he still continued to live in the country, 
remarking that anyone who wanted to see him 
could come the hundred miles from Moscowrto 
Bald Hills, while he him.self needed no orieand 
nothing. He used to say that there are only two 
sources of human vice— idleness anci supersti- 
tion, and only two virtues— activity and intel- 
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ligence. He himself undertook his daughter’s 
education, and to develop these two cardinal 
virtues in her gave her lessons in algebra and 
geometry till she was twenty, and arranged her 
life so that her whole time was occupied. He 
was himself always occupied: writing liis mem- 
oirs, solving problems in higher mathematics, 
turning snuffboxes ern a lathe, working in the 
garden, or superintending the building that 
was always going on at his estate. As regular- 
ity is a prime condition facilitating activity, 
regularity in his household was carried to the 
highest point of exactitude. He always came to 
table under precisely the same conditions, and 
not only at the same hour but at the same min- 
ute. With those about him, from his daughter 
to his serfs, the prince was sharp and invariably 
c*xacting, so that without being a hardhearted 
man he inspired such fear and resjrcct as few 
hardhearted men would have aroused. Al- 
though he Was in retirement and had now* no 
influence in political affairs, every high official 
appointed to the province in which the prince’s 
estate laycc)nsidercd it his duty to visit him and 
vs a If eel in the lofty antechamber just as the ar- 
chitect. gardener, or Princess Mary did, till the 
prince appeared punctually to the appointed 
hour. Everyone sitting in this antechamber ex- 
perienced the same feeling of respect and even 
fear when the enormously high study door 
opened and showed the figure ot a rathersmall 
old man, wdih powdered wig, small withered 
hands, and bushy gray eyebrows which, when 
he frowmed, sometimes hid the gleam of his 
shrewd, youthfully glittering eyes. 

On the m« lining of the day that the young 
couple wxre t > arrive. Princess Mary entered 
the antechamber as usual at the time appoint- 
ed for th( morning greeting, crossing herself 
w ith trepidation and repeating a silent pr ayer. 
E\c*ry morning she came in like that, and ev- 
ery morningshe prayed that the daily interview 
might pass off well. 

An old povdered manservant who was sit- 
ting in the antechainbcr rose quietly and said 
in a whisper: "Please w\dk in." 

rhrough the door came the regular hum of 
a lathe. Ehe prin# ess timidly opened the door 
w'hi< h inoveil noiselessly and easily. .She paused 
at the entrance, riie prince w'as working at the 
lathe and alter glancing round continued his 
work. 

The cnonnous study was full of things evi- 
dently in constant use. The large tabic covered 
w’ith books and plans, the tall glass-fronted 
bookcases with keys in the locks, the high desk 
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for writing while standing up, on which lay an 
open exercise book, and the lathe with tools 
laid ready to hand and shavings scattered 
around— all indicated continuous, varied, and 
orderly activity. I'he motion of the small foot 
shod in a Tartar boot embroidered with silver, 
and the finn pressure of the lean sinewy hand, 
showed that the prince still possessed the tena- 
cious endurance and vigor of hardy old age. 
After a few inoie turns ot the lathe he removed 
his foot from the pedal, wiped his chisel, 
dtopped it into a leather pouch attached to the 
lathe, and, approaching the table, summoned 
hisdaughter. He never gave hischildren a bless- 
ing. so he simply held out his bristly check (as 
yet unshaven) and, regarding her tenderly and 
attentively, said severely: 

‘'Quite well? All right then, sit down.’’ He 
took the exercise book containing lessons in 
geometry written by himself and drew up a 
chair with his foot. 

“For tomorrow!** said he, quickly finding 
the page and making a scratch from one para- 
graph to another with his hard nail. 

The princess bent over the exercise book on 
the table. 

'‘Wait a bit, here’s a letter for you,’* said the 
old man suddenly, taking a letter addressed in 
a woman’s hand from a bag hanging above the 
table, onto which he threw it. 

At the sight of the letter led patches showed 
themselves on the princess* face. She took it 
quickly and bent her head over it. 

“From Ht^loisc?’’ asked the prince with a 
cold smile that showed his still sound, yellowish 
teeth.' 

“Yes, it*s from Julie,’’ replied the princess 
with a timid glance and a timid smile. 

“I’ll let two more letters pass, but the third 
1*11 read,” said the prince sternly; “I'm afraid 
you write much nonsense. I’ll read the thirdl** 

“Read this if you like. Father,’’ said the prin- 
cess, blushing still more and holding out the 
letter. 

“The third, I said the third!** cried the prince 
abruptly, pushing the letter away, and leaning 
his elbows on the table he drew toward him 
the exercise book containing geometrical fig- 
ures. 

“Well, madam,’* he began, stooping over the 
book close to his daughter and placing an arm 
on the back of the chair on which she sat, so 

'The prince is ironical. He knows the letter i.s 
from Julie, hut alludes to Rousseau's novel, Julie, 
ou la nouvelle Helot se, which he, an admirer of 
\ oltairc and of cold reason, heartily despised.— T r. 


that she felt herself surrounded on all sides by 
the acrid scent of old age and tobacco, whit h 
she had known so long. “Now, madam, these 
triangles are equal; please note that the angle 
AliC . . .** 

The princess looked in a scared way at her 
father’s eyes glittering (lo.se to her; the icd 
patches on her face came and went, and it was 
plain that she understood nothing and wa.s so 
frightened that her fear would prevent her un- 
derstanding anyof her father’s further explana- 
tions. however dear they might be. Whether it 
was the teacher’s fault or the pupil’s, this same 
thing happened every day: the princess’ eyes 
grew dim, she could not see and could not heat 
anything, but was only conscious of her stern 
father’s withered fate close to her, of his breath 
and the smell of him, and could think onl) of 
how to get away c|uickly to her own loom to 
make out the pioblem in peace. The old m.m 
was beside himself: movecl the chair on which 
he was sitting noisily backwaid and foiward, 
madeefforts tocontrol himself and not become 
vehement, but almost always did become ve- 
hement, scolded, and sometimes flung the ex- 
ercise book away. 

The princess gave a wrong answer. 

“Well now\ isn’t she a fool'” shouted the 
prince, pushing the book aside and tuining 
sharply away; but rising immediately, he paced 
up and down, lightly touched his daughter’s 
hair and sat dmvii again. 

lie drew up his chair and continued to ex- 
plain. 

“ rhis won’t do, Princess; it wc^n’t do,” said 
he, when I'rinccss Mary, having taken and 
closed the exercise book with the next day’s 
lc.sson, was about to leave: “Mathematics are 
most impoitant, madam! 1 don’t want to have 
you like our silly ladies. Get used to it and 
you’ll like it,” and he patted her check. “It will 
drive all the nonsense out of )our head.” 

She turned to go, but he stopped her with a 
gesture and took an uncut book fiom tlic high 
desk. 

“Here is some sort of Key to the Mysteries 
that your Ilc^loisc has sent you. Religious! I 
don’t interfere with anyone’s belief . . . J have 
looked at it. Take it. Well, now go. Go.” 

He patted her on the shoulder and himself 
closed the door after her. 

Princess Mary went back to her room with 
the sad, .scared expression that rarely left her 
and which made herplain, sickly face yet plain- 
er. She .sat down at her writing table, on wliic li 
s^ood miniature portraits and which was lit- 
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tered with books and papers. The princess was 
as untidy as her father was tidy. She put down 
tlie geometry Ijook and eagerly broke the seal 
of her letter. It was from her most intimate 
friend from childhood; that same Julie Kard- 
gina who had been at the Rostovs' name-day 
party. 

Julie wrote in French: 

Dear and precious Friend, How terrible and 
frightful a thing is scpaiaiion! 'Fhough I tell my- 
self that half my life and half my happiness aie 
wrapped up in y>ii.andthatin spite of the distance 
separating us our hearts arc united by indissoluble 
bonds, my heart rebels against fate and in «fpite of 
the pleasures and distractions around me I cannot 
overcome a certain secret sorrow that has been in 
my heart ever since we parted. Why are we not 
together as we were last sumniei . in your big study, 
on the blue sofa, the confidential sofa? Why can- 
not I now, as thiee months ago, draw fresh moral 
stiength fiom vour look, so gentle, calm, and pene- 
trating, a look I losed so well aii<l seem to see bc- 
foie me as 1 write? 

Having rend thus far. Princess Mary .sighed 
and glanced into the mirror which stood on her 
right. It rcflcc ted a weak, ungraceful figure and 
thin face, Hercyes, always sad, now looked with 
panic ular hopelessness at her reflection in the 
glass. “She Hatters me,’* thought the ])rinccss, 
turning awayand continuing to read. But Julie 
did not Hatter her friend, the princess' eyes— 
large, deep and luniiiious (it seemed as if at 
times tlieic radiated from them shafts of warm 
light)— were so beautiful that very often in spite 
of the plainness of her face they gave her an at- 
traction more powerful than that of beauty. 
But the princess never saw the beautiful ex- 
pression of her own eves— the look they had 
when she was not thinking of herself. As wiih 
e^e^yon(^ her face assumed a forced unnatural 
expression as soon as she looked in a glass. She 
went on rc'ading: 

All Moscow talks of nothing hut wai. One of my 
two hi others is already ahioad, the other is with 
the Guaids. who arc stalling on tlieir inaicli to the 
frontier. Our dear Emperor has left Peters] iiiig 
and it is thought intends to expose his pietious 
pel son to the chances of war. Gcxl grant that the 
C^orsican monster who is desiio)ing the peace of 
Europe may he overt Iirown by the angel whom it 
has pleased the Almighty, in His goodness, to give 
us as sovereign! To sav nothing of my hrotlicrs.this 
war has dcpiived me of one of the associations 
nearest my heaic. I mean young Nicholas Rostov, 
who with iiis enthusiasm could not hear to icmain 
inactive and has left the university to join the 
ai m> . 1 will confess to )ou. dear Mary, that in .spile 
of his extreme youth his dcpaiturc for the army 
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was a gieat grief to me. This young man, of whom 
I spoke to )ou last summer, is so noble-minded 
and full of that real youthfuincss which one sel- 
dom hnds now'adays among our old men of twenty 
and. particularly, he is so frank and has so much 
heart. He is so pure and poetic that my relations 
with him, transient as they were, have been one 
of the sweetest comfous to my poor heart, which 
has already .suffered so much. Someday I will tell 
you ahout our patting and all that was said then. 
That is still too fresh. Ah, dear friend, you are 
happy not to know these poignant jo\s and sor- 
low’s. You are foitunatc, for the latici aie gen 
erally the strongei! I know \ery well that Ouiiit 
Nicholas is loo >uung ever to he moic to me than 
a friend, hut this sw'cet hiendship, this poetic and 
pure intimacy, were what my heair needed. But 
enough of this! The chief news, about which all 
Moscciw gossips, is the death of old Count Beziik- 
hov, and his inheritance. Fanes! The three piiii- 
cesses have received very little, Fiiiicc Vasili noth- 
ing, and it is Monsieur Pieiie whn has iiihc'iiicd 
all the property and has besides been recognized 
as legitimate; so that he is now Count Be/iikhov 
and possessor of the (inest fortune in Russia. It is 
rumored that Prince X'asili played a very despi- 
cable pan in this aflair and that he returned to 
Pcicishurg cpiite ciestlallcn. 

1 conless 1 unclei stand verv little ahout all these 
matteis of wills and inheritance; hut 1 do know 
that .since this soung man, whom we all useil to 
know as pI.Tin Monsieur Piorte, has become Count 
Be/i'ikhov and the owner of one of the largest 
foitunes in Russia. I am much amused to watch 
the change in the lone and manners of the niani- 
mas hurdened by inairiageable dauglitcis. and of 
the young ladies theiiisehcs, toward him, though . 
hetween you and me, he ahvavs seemed to me a 
poor sort ol fellow. As tor the past two years people 
iia\c amuscrl thcriisehes by finding husbands foi 
me (most of whom I don't even know), the iiiatcli- 
inakiiig chioiiiclcs of .Moscciw imw speak of me as 
ihefuiiireCounic'sslkvukhos a. But sou w’ill iindei- 
stand that I have no desire for the post. A ptnfws 
ol 111.11 iiagcs; do you know' ih.u a while ago that 
uiiivtnal auntie Anna .Mikhaslovna told me, un- 
der the seal of siiict scciecs, of a plan ol maiii.ige 
for sou. It is iieichei moie nor los tlian with 
Prince Vasili’-^ son .\iiatolc, w'honi llicv wi.sh to le- 
foim by marning him to someone rich and c/m- 
tinguee, and it is on you that his relations' ihoice 
has fallen. 1 don’t know what >oii will think ol it, 
hut 1 consider it my duly to let you know of it. He 
is .said to he \ciy handsome and a terrible scape- 
grace. I hat is all 1 have been able to find out 
ahout him. 

But enough of gos>ip. I am at the end of nis 
second sheet of pa pci , and Mamma has sent foi me 
to go and dine at the Apiaksins’. Read the msstical 
Ixxik 1 am sending you; it has an enormous succcns 
here. Though there are things in it cliHicult for the 
feeble human mind to grasp, it is jii admiruhlc 
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IxMjk which calms and elevates the soul. Adieu! 
Give iny respects to monsieur your lather and my 
compliments to Mademoiselle Boiirieiine. I em- 
brace you as I love you. jui.ik 

P.S. I^t me have news of your bi other and his 
charming little wife. 

The princess pondered awhile with a 
thoughtful smile and her luminous eyes lit up 
so that her face was entirely transformed. Then 
she suddenly rose and with her heavy tread 
went up to the table. She took a sheet of paper 
and her hand moved rapidly over it. This is the 
reply she wrote, also in French: 

Dear and precious Friend, N’our letter of the 
13 til has given me great delight. So you still love 
me, ray romantic Julie? Separation, of uhich you 
sa\ so much that is had. does not seem to have had 
its usual effect on you. You complain of our sepa- 
ration. What then should I say, if I dared com- 
plain, I who am depiived of all who are dear to 
me? Ah, if wc had not religion to console us life 
would be \eiy sad. Why do you suppose that 1 
should look severely on ycnir affection for that 
young man? On such matters I am only seveie with 
mvself. 1 understand such feelings in otheis, and 
if never having felt them I cannot approve of 
them, neither do 1 condemn them. Onlv it .seems 
to me that Chiistian love, love of one’s neighbor, 
love of one’s enemy, is worthier, sweeter, and l>et- 
ler than the feelings which the beautilul eves of a 
voting man can inspire in a romantic and loving 
young girl like yourself. 

The news of Count Be/i'ikhov’s death teached 
us before your letter and my father was much 
affected by it. He says the count was the lask icp- 
resentative but one of the great ceriluiv. ami that 
it is his own turn now, but that he will do all he 
can to let hLs turn come as late as possible. God 
preserv'e us from that terrible misfortune! 

I cannot agree with you about Piciie, whom I 
knew as a child. He alwavs seemed to me to have 
an excellent heart, and that is the quality f value 
most in people. As to his inheiitance and the pait 
played by Prince Vasili, it is very sad for both. 
Ah, iny clear fiiend, our divine .Saviour’.s words, 
that it is easier for a (ainel to go thiough the eye 
of a needle than foi a lich man to enter the King- 
dom of God, arc tcirildy liuc. I piiv Prince Vasili 
hut am still more soriy for Picric. So young, and 
burdened with .such riches— to what temptations 
he will he exfwscd! If I were asked what I dcsiic 
most on earth, it would he to he poorer than the 
pcx>rcst beggar. A thousand thanks, dear hiend, 
for the volume you have sent me and which has 
such success in Moscow. Yet since you tell me that 
among some gcMid things it contains others which 
our weak human understanding cannot grasp, it 
seems to mcrather useless to spend time in reading 
what is unintelligible and can therefore hear no 
fruit, f never could iindei stand the fondness some 
people have for confusing their minds by dwelling 


on my stic'al hooks tliat ineiely awaken their doubts 
and excite their imagination, giving them a bent 
for exaggeration cjiiitc contiary to (Uiri.siian sim- 
plicity. Let us lather read the Fpistlcs and Gospels. 
Let us not seek to pcnctiate what mysteries they 
contain: for how can wc, miserable sinners that wc 
arc, know the terrible and holy secrets of Provi- 
dence while wc remain in this flesh which forms 
an impcnetiablc veil between us and the Eternal? 
Let us lathci confine cnirselves to studying those 
sublime rules which 0111 divine Saviout has left 
foi our guidance hete below. l.ct us try to ronfoim 
to them and follow them, and let us lie persuaded 
that the less we let our feeble human minds roam, 
the better we shall please God, who rejects all 
knowledge that does not come from Him: and the 
less we seek to fathom what He has been pleased 
Co conceal fiom 11s, the sooner w'ill He vouchsafe 
its levclation to us thiougli His divine Spirit. 

My fathci has not spoken to nic of a suitor, hut 
has only told me that he has received a lettei and 
is expecting a visit fioin Piince Vasili. In icgard 
to this piojcct of marriage for me, I will icIJ y<»ii, 
dear sweet friend, that I look on marriage as a 
divine institution to which we niiist c'onfoun. 
However painful it may he to me, should the Al- 
mightv ever lay the diilicsof wife* and mother ii[)on 
me I shall try to perform them as faithfiilh as 
I can. without disc|iiietingTn\self by examining iny 
feelings towaid him whom He inav give me ioi 
husliand. 

I have had a letter from niv brother, who an- 
nounces his speedy arrival at Bald Mills with his 
wife. This pleasure will he hut a Iriicf one. how- 
ever, for he will leave ns again to t.ikr part in this 
unhappy war into which w’c have been drawn, 
God knows how* or why. Not orris where sou are 
—at the heart of aflaiis and of the world— is the 
talk all t^f war, even here amid fieldw'ork and the 
calm of nature— which 'low'iisfolk consider char- 
acteristic of the country— rumors of war arc heard 
and painfully Mt. My fatliei talks ol nothing Iiiit 
matches and counlrt mail Ires, things of which 1 
understand nolfiiiig; and the day before vc'stcrday 
during niy dailv walk throiigli the village I wit- 
nessed a hear tieiuliiig scene. ... It was a convov 
of conscripts enrolled from oiir people and start- 
ing to join the army. You should have seen the 
state of the mothers, wives, and children of the 
men who were going anil should have heard the 
sobs. It seems as though mankind has forgotten 
the laws of its divine Saviour, Who preached love 
and luigivcness of injriiies- and that men attrilriite 
the grc'alesi merit to skill in killing orre another. 

Adieu, dear and kiird liiend: may oiir divine 
Saviour and His most Holy Mother keep you in 
their holy and all-powerful card mary 

“Ah, yon arc sending off a letter. Princess? I 
have already dispatched mine, f have written 
to rny poor mother,** said the smiling Mademoi- 
selle liourieiinc rapidly, in herpleasant mellow 
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tones and with guttural r’s. She brought into 
Princess Mary's strenuous, mourn I uJ, and 
gloomy world a quite different atrrK)sphcrc, 
careless, lighthearted, and self-satisfied. 

“Princess, I must warn you,” she added, low- 
ering her voice and evidently listening to her- 
self with pleasure, and speaking with exagger- 
ated fijnsseyement^ “the prince lias been scold- 
ing Michael Ivdnovich. T le is in a very bad hu- 
mor, very morose. lie prepared.” 

“Ah, dear friend,” replied Princess Mary, “I 
have asked you nr\ei to warn me of the 
humor my father is in. I do not allow my- 
self to judge him and would not have others 
do so.” 

'I'hc princess glanced at her watch and, see- 
ing that she was five minutes late in starting 
her practice on the clavichord, WTiit into the 
sitting room with a look of alatm. Between 
twehe and two o'clock, as the day was mapped 
out, the prince rested and the princess played 
the clavichord. 

CIIAPTttr XXVI 

1 HF (,RAY-iiAiRFD valet was sitting drowsily lis- 
tening to the snoiing of the prince, who was in 
his large study. From the far side of the house 
through the closed doors came the sound of 
diflicult p.issages— twenty times repeated— of a 
sonata by Hussek. 

Just then a closed carriage and another with 
a hood dio\e up to the porch. Prime Andrew 
got out of the carriage, helped his little wife to 
alight, and let her pass into the house before 
him. Old nkhon, wc'aring a wig, put his head 
out of the door of the antechamber, reported 
in a whisper that the prime was sleeping, and 
h.istily closed the dooi. rikhon knew that nei- 
ther the son’s aiiival nor any other unusual 
esc ntniust be allowed todisturb the.ippointed 
Older of the day. Prime Andrew apparently 
km*w this as well as l iklion: he looked at his 
rvatchasii to asceitainwhetherhis lather’s hab- 
its had ( hanged since he was at home last, and, 
h.ising assurc'd himself that they had not, he 
turned to his wife. 

“He w'ill get up in twenty minutes. Let us go 
across to Mary’s room,” he said. 

The little princess had grown stouter during 
this time, but her eyes and her short, downy, 
smiling lip lifted wdren she began to speak 
just as merrily and prettily as ever. 

“Why. this is a palace!” she said to her hus- 
band. looking around W'ith the expression with 

* The guttural pionuiu latiou of the letter r, 
chiefly aflccted by Parisians.— Tr. 
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which people compliment their host at a ball. 
“Let’s come, quick, cjuick!” And with a glance 
round, she smiled at Tikhon, at her husband, 
and at the footmarr who acccmipaiiied them. 

“Is that Mary practicing? Let's go quietly and 
take her by surprise.” 

Prince Andrew followed herwith a courteous 
but sad expression. 

“You've grown older, Tikhon,” he said in 
passing tcj the old man, who kissed his hand. 

Before they reached therejom from which the 
sounds of the ilavic hord came, the pretty, fair- 
haired F*rcnchworaan, Mad(*moiselle Bcuni- 
enne, rushed out apparently beside herself with 
delight. 

“Ah! what joy for the princess!” exclaimed 
she: “At last! I must let her know.” 

"No, no, please not . . . You are Mademoiselle 
Bcnirienne,” said the little princess, kissing her. 
“1 know you already through my sister-in-law’s 
friendship ‘or you. She was not expecting us?” 

1 hey went up to the doorof the sitting room 
from which came the sound of the oft-repeated 
passage of the sonata. Prime Andtew stopped 
and made a grimace, as if expecting something 
unpleasant. 

i’he little princess entered the room. The 
passage broke off in the middle, a cry w'as 
heard, then Princess Mary’s heavy tread and the 
sound of kissing. When Prince .\ndiew went 
in the two pi im esses, who had only met once 
helore for a short time at his wedding, were 
in each other’s arms warmly pressing their lips 
to whatever place they happened to touch. 
Mademoiselle Bourienne stood near them press- 
ing her hand to her heart, with a beatific smile 
and ob\ iouslv ecpially leaily to cry or to laugh. 
Prime Andrew slnugged his shoulders and 
fiowned, as lovers of music dc^ w'lien they hear 
a false note. 1 he two women let go of one an- 
other, and then, as il aliaid of being too late, 
seized each other’s hands, kissing them and 
pulling them awav. and again began kissing 
each other on the facc\ and then to Prince An- 
drew’s surprise both began to cry and kissed 
again. Maclcmoiselle Bourienne also began to 
cry. Prince Andicw evidently felt ill at case, 
but ic^ the twe^ w'tMnen it seemed quite natural 
that they should cry, and apparently it never 
entered their heads that it could have been 
otherwise at this meeting. 

“All! my dear! . . . Ah! Mary! . . .” they sud- 
denly c'xclainied, and then laughed. “I dreamed 
last night . . .’’—“You were not expecting us? 
. . ."—"Ah! Mary, you have got thinner! . . 
“And you have grown stouter! . . 
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“I knew the princess at once/’ put in Marle- 
moisclle Bourienne. 

“And I had no ideal . . /' exclaimed Prin- 
cess Mary. “Ah, Andrew, I did not see you.” 

Prince Andrew and his sister, hand in 
hand, kissed one another, and he told her she 
was still the same crybaby as ever. Princess 
Mary had turned toward her brother, and 
thiough her tears the loving, warm, gentle 
look of her large luminous eyes, very beautiful 
at that moment, rested on Prince Andrew's 
face. 

The little princess talked incessantly, her 
short, downy upper lip continually and rapid- 
ly touching lier rosy nether lip when necessary 
and drawing up again next moment when her 
face broke into a smile of glittering teeth and 
sparkling eves. She told of an accident they had 
had on the Spasski Hill which might have been 
serious for her in her condition, and immedi- 
ately after that informed them that she had left 
all her clothes in Petersburg and that heaven 
knew what she would have to dress in here; 
and that Andrew had quite changed, and that 
Kittv Oduitsova had married an old man, and 
that there was a suitor for Mary, a real one, 
but that they would talk of that later. Princess 
Mary wa» still looking silently at her brother 
and her beautiful eyes were full of love and 
sadness. It was plain that she was following a 
train of thought independent ol her sister in- 
lasv’s words. In the midst of a description of 
the last Petcisburg leteshe addressed herbroth- 
ci; 

“So you a re really going to the war, Andrew?” 
she said sighing. 

Lise sighed too. 

“Yes, and even tomorrow',” replied her broth- 
er. 

“He is leaving me here; (iod knows why, 
when he might have had [)romotioii . . .” 

Princess Mary did not listen to the end, but 
continuing her train of thought turned to her 
sister-indaw' with a tender glance at her figure. 

“Is it certain?” she said. 

I'he face of the little princess changed. She 
sighed and said: “Yes, quite certain Ah! it is 
very dreadful . . 

Her lip descended. She brought her face 
close to her sister in-law’s and unexpectedly 
again began to cry. 

“She needs rest,” said Prince Andrew with 
a frown. “Don’t you, Lise? Take her to your 
room and I’ll go to Father. How is he? Just the 
same?” 

“Yes, just the same. Though I don’t know 


what your opinion will be.” answered the prin- 
cess joyfully. 

“And are the hours the same? And the walks 
in the avenues? And the lathe?” asked Prince 
Andrew with a scarcely pen ceptiblesmile which 
showed that, in spite of all his love and respect 
for his father, lie w'as aware of his weaknesses. 

“The hours are the same, and the lathe, and 
also the mathematics and my geometry lessons,” 
said Princess Mary gleefully, as if her lessons 
in geometry were among the greatest delights 
of her life. 

When the twenty minutes had elapsed and 
the time had come for the old prince to get up, 
Tikhon came to call the young prince to his 
father. The old manmade a departure Irom liis 
usual routine in honor of his son’s arrival: he 
gave orders to admit him to his apaitmcnts 
while he dressed for dinner. The old pi ince al- 
ways dressed in old fashioned style, w'caring an 
anticpic coat and powdered hair; and when 
Prince Andrew entered his f.itliei’s chessing 
room (not with the contemptuous look and 
manner he wore in dr.iwing rooms, but with 
the animated hue with which he talked to 
Pierre), the old man was sitting on a large 
IcMther-covered chair, wr.ipped in a powder- 
ing mantle, entiusting his licad to Tikhon. 

“.\hl hero’s the wairior! Wants to vampiish 
Buonap.nte?” said the old man, sh.iking his 
powdeicd head as much as iJlie tail, whit h T ik- 
hon was holding fast to plait, would allow. 

“You at least must tackle him jj!o]>erlv. or 
else il he goes on like this he’ll soon have nv, 
too, lor his subjc'cts! How aie you?” And he 
held emt his cheek. 

The old man wms in a good temper after liis 
nap beloic dinner. (He used to say that a nap 
“alter dinner was silver— belore clinnei. gold- 
en.”) He cast haj)])y, sidelong glances at his son 
from under his thick, bushy t‘yebiows. Prince 
yXndrew went u]> and kissed liis falhei on tlic 
spot induatc'd to him. He made no reply on 
his father's favoiite topic— making luri ol the 
military men of the day, and more particular- 
ly ol Bonaparte. 

“Yes, Father, I have come to you and brought 
my wife who is pregnant,” said Prince Andrew, 
following every movement ol his lather’s face 
with an eager and respectful look. “How is your 
health?” 

“Only fools and rakes fall ill, my boy. You 
know me: I am busy from morning till night 
and abstemious, so of course I am well.” 

“Thank God,” said his son smiling. 

“God has nothing to do with itl Well.goon,” 
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he continued, returning to his iiohby: “tell me 
how the Oermans have taught you to figlu Bo- 
naparte by this iicwsrit*nfcyoucaJr.stratogy/ ” 

Prince Andrew sniiJed. 

“Give me time to collect my wits, Father,” 
said he, with a smile that showed that his fa- 
ther's foibles did not prevent liis son iiom lov- 
ing and honoring liiin. “Why, I have not yet 
had time to settle down!” 

“Nonsense, nonsensel” cried the old man, 
shaking his pigtail to see whether it was firmly 
plaited, and grasping his son by the hand.“'rhc 
house lor your wife is ready. Princess Mary will 
take her there and show her over, and 'hey’ll 
talk nineteen to the do/en. 'I'hat's their wom- 
an's wayl I am glad to have her. Sit down and 
talk. About Mikhelson's army [ understand— 
I'olstdy’s too ... a siniuhanc'ousexpc^dition. . . . 
But w'hat’s the southern army to do? Prussia is 
neutral ... 1 know tliat. What about Austria?" 
said he, rising from his chair and pacing up 
and down the room followed by 'Tikhon, who 
ran after him. handing him different articles 
of clothin;^ of Sweden? How will they 

cross Pomerania?" 

Prince Andrew, seeing that his father in- 
sisted, began -at fust reluctantly, but gradual- 
ly with more and more animation, and from 
habit changing unconsciously from Russian to 
French as he sveiit on— to explain the plan of 
operation for the coming campaign. Me ex- 
plained ho\v an army, ninety thousand strong, 
was to lluc'aien Prussia so as to bring licr out 
oi her neutialitv and draw her into the war; 
how part of that army was to join some Swedish 
lorces at Stralsund; how two hundred and 
twenty thousand Austrians, with a hundred 
thousand Russians, were tooperate inllalyand 
on the Rhine; how fifty thousand Russians and 
as many Knglish weie to land at Naples, and 
how a total force of five hundred thousand 
men was to attack the French fiom different 
side's. Ihc old prince did not evince the least 
interest during this explanation, but as ii he 
wc're not listening to it continued tocliess while 
walking about, and three times uiiexpt'clcdly 
interrupted. Once he stopped it by shouting: 

“ J'he w’hite one, the white one!" 

This meant that "I'ikhon was not handing 
him the waistcoat he wanted. Another time he 
interrupted, saying: 

“AncI will she soon be confined?" and shak- 
ing his head reproachfully said: “That’s badi 
Go on, go on." 

The third interruption came when Prince 
Andrew was finishing his description. The old 
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man began to sing, in the cracked voice of old 
age: *‘Mnlb)ook s'en va-l-en f^uene. JJieu salt 
quail d icvieudra ” ' 

Mis son ordy smiled. 

“I don’t say it’s a plan I approve of." said 
the son; “1 am only telling you what it is. Na- 
poleon has also formed his plan by now, not 
worse than this one." 

“\V( 11. you've told me notliing new," and the 
old man repc'aied. nu'ditalively and rapidly: 

"‘JJieu suit quaiid reviendia. Go to the (lin- 
ing room." 

GF-fAPTER XXVM 

Ai iHi- appointed hour the prince, powdered 
andsha\cn, entered the dining room where his 
daughter-in-law. Princess Mary, and Mademoi- 
selle Boiirienne were already awaiting him to- 
gether with his architect, who by a strange ca- 
price of his employer's was admitted to table 
though the jiosition of that insignificant indi- 
vidual was such as could certain I v not Iia\e 
caused liim to expect that honor. The ])riiue, 
who generally kept very strictly to social dis- 
tinctions and laiely admitted c\en inipoitaiil 
gosernrnenl ofhcials to his table, had unex- 
pectedly selected Michael Ivanovich (who al- 
ways went into a corner to blow his nose on his 
checked handkerchiet) to illustrate the theory 
that all men are ecpials. and had more than 
once imprc'sscd on his daughter that Michael 
Iviliiovich was “not a whit worse than you or 
I." At dinner the prime usually spoke to tlie 
taciturn Michael Ivdnovich moreotten than to 
anyone else. 

In the clini'ig room, which like all the rooms 
in the house was exceedingly lofty, the mem- 
bers of the houscliold and the lootiiicn— one 
behind each chair— stood waiting forthcpiincc 
to enter. The head huilcr. napkin on arm. 
w\is scanning the setting ol the table, making 
signs to the lootmen, and anxiously glancing 
from the clock to the door by which the piincc 
was to eiitei. Prince .Vudiew was looking .u 
a large gilt frame*, new to him. containing 
ihe genealogical tree of the Princes Bolk*m 
ski, opposite which hung another such fiame 
with a badly painted portrait (e\identl\ b\ 
the hand ol the artist belonging to the c'staie) 
ol a ruling prince, in a crown— .in alleged de- 
scendant of Rurik and ancc'stoi oi the lh»Ikon- 
skis. Prince Andrew, hioking again at that gene- 
alogical tree, shook his head, laughing as a m.in 
laughs who IcMiks at a por trait so charac ter istic 

’ *• Marlborough is going to the wars; God knows 
when he'll return.*' 
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of the original as to be amusing. 

"'How thoroughly like him that isl" he said 
to Princess Mary, who had come up to him. 

Princess Mary looked at her brother in sur- 
prise. She did not understand what he was 
laughing at. Everything her father did inspired 
her with reverence and was beyond question. 

"Everyone has his Achilles’ heel," continued 
Prince Andrew. "Fancy, with his powerful 
mind, indulging in such nonsense!" 

Princess Mary could not understand the bold- 
ness of her brother’s criticism and was about to 
reply, when the expected footsteps wc‘re heard 
coming from the study. 'Fhe prince walked in 
quickly and jauntily as was his wont, as if in- 
tentionally contrasting the btiskness of his 
manners with the strict formality of his house. 
At that moment the great clock struck two and 
another with a shrill tone joined in from the 
drawing rcxim.The prince stood still; his lively 
glittering eyes from under tlicir thick, bushy 
eyebrows sternly scanned all present and rested 
on the little princess. She felt, as courtiers do 
when the Tsar enters, the sensation of fear and 
respect which the old man inspired in all 
around him. He stroked her hair and then pat- 
ted her awkwardly on the back of her neck. 

"I’m glad, glad, to see you," he said, looking 
attentively into her eyes, and then quickly went 
to his place and sat down. "Sit down, sit down! 
Sit down, Michael Iv^inovich!" 

He indicated a place beside him to his daugh- 
ter-in-law. A footman moved the chair for her. 

"Ho, ho!" said the old man, casting his eyes 
on her rounded figure. "You’ve been in a hur- 
ry. That’s bad!" 

He laughed in his usual dry, cold, unpleas- 
ant way, with his lips only and not with his 
eyes. 

"You must walk, walk as much as possible, as 
much as possible," he said. 

The little princess did not, or did not wish 
to, hear his words. She was silent and seemed 
confused. The prince asked her about her la- 
ther, and she began to .smile and talk. He askc*d 
about mutual acquaintances, and she became 
still more animated and c hattered a^vay giving 
him greetings from vaiious people and retail- 
ing the town gossip. 

"Countess Aprdksina, poor thing, has lost 
her husband and she has cried her eyes out," 
she said, growing more and more lively. 

As she became animated the prince lcK)ked 
at her more and more sternly, and suddenly, 
as if he had studied her sufficiently and had 
formed a definite idea of her, he turned away 


and addrossed Michael Tv.'inovich. 

"Well, Afic'hael Ivdiiovich. our Bonaparte 
will be having a bad time of it. Prince Andrew’’ 
(he always spoke thus of his son) "has been 
telling me what forces arc being collected 
against him! While you and 1 never thought 
much of him." 

Michael [v.-inovicli did not at all know when 
"you and I” had said such things about Bon- 
aparte. but understanding that he was wanted 
as a peg on wliich to hang the princ e’s favorite 
topic, he loc^ked inquiringly at the young 
prince, 'ivondering what would follow, 

"He is a great tactician!" said the prince to 
his son, pointing to the architc*rt. 

And the conversation again turned on the 
war, on Bonajiarte.and the gencTals and states- 
men of the day. 'The old prince sc*cinecl con- 
vinced not only that all I lie men of the day 
were mc're babies who did not know the A B C 
of war or of politics, and that Bonaparte was 
an insignificant little Frcnchy, succcsslnl only 
because there were no longer any Potemkins 
or Suvbro\s left to oppose him; but he was al- 
so convinced that thcie were no political difli- 
cultics in Europe and no real w.ir, but only a 
sort of puppet show at w'hic li the men of the 
clay w’ere playing, pretending to do something 
real. Prince Andrew^ K^dly bore with Iiis father’s 
ridicule of the new men, and drew him on and 
listened to him wdth evident pleasure. 

"The past always seems good," said he, "but 
did not Suvorov himself fall into a trap Mo- 
reau set him, and from which he did not know 
how to escape?" 

"Who told you that? Who?" cried the prince. 
"Suvorov!" And he jerked away his plate, which 
Tikhon briskly caught. "Suvorov! . . . ConsiclcT, 
Prince Andrew. J wo . . . Frederick and Suvo- 
rov; Moreau! . . . Moreau would have been a 
prisoner if Suv< )rov bad had a free hand; but 
he had the Hofs-hrir^sivutU-schtiapfis-Rath^ 
on his hands. It would have pu//lcd the devil 
himself! When you get there you’ll find out 
what those [lojs-krie^s-xourst- Ruths arc! Suvo- 
rov couldn’t manage them so w’hat chance lias 
Michael Knlii/ov? No, my dear hoy," he con- 
tinued, "you and your generals won’t get on 
against Buonaparte; you’ll have to call in the 
Frcncli, so that birds of a feather may fight to- 
gether. The (ierman, Pahicn, has been sent to 
New York in America, to fetch the Frenchman, 
Moreau," he .said, alluding to the invitation 
made that year to Moreau to enter the Russian 

^ “CoiJii-war-saiisagc-schnapps-Coiincil," the 
A istrian (ajiincil of War.— I'R. 
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service "Wonderful! . . . Were the Potem- 

kins. Suvorovs, and OrhWs Germans? No, lad, 
either you fellows have all lost your wits, or I 
have outlived mine. May God help you, but 
we’ll see what will happen. Buonaparte has 
become a great commander among them! 
Hull ...” 

"I don’t at all say that all the plans are good,” 
said Prince Andrew, "1 am only surprised at 
your opinion ol Bonaparte. You may laugh as 
miu Ii as you like, but all the same Bonaparte is 
a great general!” 

“Midiael Ivdnovich!” cried the old prince 
to the aichitect who, busy with his roast meat, 
hoped he had been forgotten: "Didn’t I tell 
you Buonaparte was a great tactician? Here, he 
says the same thing.” 

"I’o be sure, your excellency,” replied the 
architect. 

'I'he prince again laughed his frigid laugh. 

"Buonaparte was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth. He has got splendid soldiers. Be- 
sides he began by attacking Germans. And on- 
ly idlers h; c i.^hd to beat the Ciermans. Since 
the world began e\erybody lias beaten the Ger- 
mans. 'I'hey beat no one— except one another. 
He niad<* his rejiutalion fighting them.” 

And the prince began explaining all the 
blundeis which, according to him, Bonaparte 
liad made in his campaigns and even in poli- 
tics. 11 is son made no rejoinder, but it was evi- 
clenl that whaiever arguments wTie presented 
he was as little able as his father to change his 
opinion. He listened, relraining from a reply, 
and iinoluntaiily wondeied how" this old man, 
living alone in the couniiy for so many years, 
could know and discuss so minutely and acute- 
ly all the ic'cent European militaiy and politi- 
cal events. 

"You tliink I'm an cilcl man and don’t un- 
derstand the present state ol allairs?” con- 
cluded liis lather. "But it troubles me. 1 don’t 
sleep at night. Come now, where has this great 
commander of yours shown his skill?” he con- 
dudc'cl. 

"That would take too long to tell,” answered 
the son. 

"Well, then gooff to your Buonaparte! Mad< 
moiscllc Bourienne, here’s another admirer of 
that powder-monkey cm])eror of yours,” he ex- 
claimed in excellent French. 

"You know. Prince, I am not a Bonapartist!” 

**Dieu sail quaftd reviendya* . . . hummed 
the prince out of tunc and, with a laugh still 
more so. he cjuiited the table. 

The little princess during the whole discus- 
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sion and the rest of the dinner sat silent, glanc- 
ing wdth a frightened look now at her father- 
in-law and now at Princess Mary. When they 
left the table she took her sister-iii-Iaw’s arm 
and drew her into another room. 

"What a clever man your father is,” said 
she; "perhaps that is why I am afraid of him.” 

"Oh, he is so kind!” answered Princess Mary. 

GHAPl ER XXVIII 

pRTNc.E Anuri w' was to leave nextcvening.The 
old prince, not altering his routine, retired a'* 
usual after dinner. The little princess was in 
her sister-in-law’s room. Prince Andrew in a 
traveling coat without epaulettes had been 
packing with his valet in the rooms assigned to 
him. After inspecting the carriage himself and 
seeing the trunks put in, he ordered the horses 
to be harnessed. Only those things he always 
kept with him remained in his room; a small 
l>ox,a larg< canteen fitted with silver plate, two 
Turkish pistols and a saber— a present from his 
father who had bi ought it from the siege of 
Ochakov. All these traveling effects of Prince 
Andrew’s were in very gorxl order: new, clean, 
and in cloth covers carefully tied with tapes. 

When starting on a journey or changing 
their mode of life, men capable of reflection 
are generally in a serious frame of mind. At 
such moments one reviews the past and plans 
for the future. Prince .Andrew’s face looked 
very thoughtful and tender. With his hands 
behind him he paced briskly from corner to 
corner of the room, looking straight before him 
atul thoughtfully shaking his head. Did he fear 
going to the war, or was he sad at leaving his 
w^ife?— perhaps both, but evidently he did not 
wish to be seen in that mood, for hearing foot- 
steps in the passage he hurriedly unclasped his 
hands, stopped at a table as if tying the cover 
of the small box, and assumed his usual tran- 
quil and impenetrable expression. It was the 
heavy tread of Princess Mary that he hcaid. 

"I hear you have given orders to harness,” 
she cried, panting (she had apparently been 
running), "and 1 did so wish to have another 
talk will! you alone! God knows how long we 
may again be paiied. You are not angiy with 
me for coming? You have changed so, Aiulru- 
sha,” she added, as if to explain such a ques- 
tion. 

She smiled as she uttered his pet name, "An- 
drusha.” It was obviously strange to her to 
think that this stern handsome man should be 
Anilriisha— the slender mischievous boy who 
had been her playfellow in childhood. 
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*'And where is Lise?'' be asked, answering 

her question only by a smile. 

“She was so tired that she lias fallen asleep 
on the sofa in my room. Oh, Andrew I What a 
treasure of a wife you have,** said she, sitting 
down on the sola, facing her brolhcr. “She is 
quite a child: such a dear, merry child. 1 have 
grown so fond of her.** 

Prince Ancliew was silent, but the princess 
noticed the ironital and contemptuous look 
that showed itself on his face. 

“One must be indulgent to little weaknesses: 
who is free from them, Andrew? Don’t forget 
that she has grown up and been educated in 
society, and so her position now is not a rosy 
one. Wc should enter intocver)one*s situation. 
Toutcompicndrc.c'est tout pnrdonnrr.^ Think 
what it must be for her, poor thing, after what 
she has been used to, to be parted from lier 
husband and be left alone in the country, in 
her condition! It’s very hard.’* 

Prince Andrew smiled as he IcKiked at his 
sister, as wc smile at those we think we thor- 
oughly understand. 

“You live in the country and don’t think the 
life terrible,*' he replied. 

'*! . . . that’s clifTercnt. Why speak of me? I 
don’t want any other life, and can’t, for 1 know 
no other. But think, .Andrew: for a young soci- 
ety woman to be buried in the country during 
the best years of her life, all alone— for Papa is 
always busy, and I . . . well, you know what 
poor resources I have for entertaining a >'om- 
an used to the best .societ). There is only Made- 
moiselle Bourienne. . . 

“I don't like your Mademoiselle Bourienne 
at all,’’ said Prince Andrew. 

“No? She is very nice and kind and, above 
all, she’s much to be pitied. She has no one. no 
one. To tell the truth, I don’t need her, and 
she’s even in my way. You know I always was 
a savage, and now am esen more so. 1 like be- 
ing alone. . . . Father likes her very much. She 
and Michael I\aiio\ich arc the two people to 
whom he is always gentle and kind, because he 
has bcc'ii a benclac tor to them both. As Sterne 
says: *We don’t love people so inii h for the 
good they have done us, as for the good we 
have done them.' Father took her when she was 
homele.ss after losing her own father. She is 
very good-natured, and rny father likes her way 
of reading. She reads to him in the evenings 
and reads splendidly.’* 

“To be quite frank, Mary, I expect Father’s 
character sometimes makes things trying for 
^To understand ail is to forgive all. 


you, doesn't it?" Prince Andrew asked sud- 

ilenly. 

Princess Mary was first surpiisc*d and then 
aghast at this question. 

“For me? For me? . . , Trying for me! . . 
said she. 

“He always was rather harsh: and now I 
should think he’s getting very trying,*’ said 
Prince Andrew, apparently speaking lightly 
of their father in order to pu/zle or test his 
sister. 

“You arc good in every way, Andrew, but 
you have a kind of intellectual pride,’’ said the 
princess.following the train of hei own thoughts 
rather than rlictrcndoftheconvcrsation— *‘and 
that’s a great sin. How can one judge Father? 
But even if one might, what feeling except 
veneration could such a man as my father 
evoke? And I am so contented and hajipy with 
him. 1 only wish you w'cre ail as happy as 
1 am.” 

Her brother shook his hc'ad iiuiediihnisly. 

“The only thing that is haid ior me ... 1 
will tell you the truth, Andrew ... is 1‘ather’s 
way of treating leligious subjr cts. I don’t un- 
derstand how a man of his immense intellect 
can fail to see what is as ch at as d.i\, and can 
go so lar astray. 1 hat is the only thing that 
makes me unhappy. But even in this I can .see 
lately a shade ot inipio\cm( nt. His satire has 
been less bitter of late, and there was a monk 
he received and had a long talk with.’’ 

“All! my dear, I am afraid you and your 
monk are wasting your powder,” said Prince 
Andrew banteringly )et tenderly. 

“Ah! man aim, I only ptay, and hope that 
God will hear me. Arnlrew . . .” she saicl timid- 
ly alter a momeirt’s silence, “1 have a great 
favor to ask of you.” 

‘*What is it. dear?” 

“No— promise that you w'ill not refuse! It 
will give yrru no trouble and is nothing un- 
worthy of you, but it will comfort me. Promise, 
Andriishal . . .” saicl she, putting her hand in 
her reticule but not yet taking out what she 
was holding inside it, as if what she held were 
the subject of hcT lerjucst and must not be 
shown before the rccjirest was granted. 

She looked tirniilly at her bitither. 

“Fvcri if it were a great deal of trouble . . .” 
answered Prince Andrew, as if guc.ssitrg w'hat it 
was about. 

“Think what you please! I know you arc just 
i*‘kc Father. Think as you please, but do ihi.s 
for my .sake! Please tlol Father’s father, our 
gr indfathcr, wore it in all his wars.” (She still 
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did not rake out what she was holding in her 
rctidile.) “So you promise?’' 

“Of course. What is it?” 

“Andrew, 1 bless you with this icon and you 
must promise me you will never lake it off. Do 
you promise?” 

“If it does not weigh a hundredweight and 
won’t l)rcak my neck . . , To please you . . 
said Prince Andrew. But immediately, notic- 
ing the pained expression his joke had brought 
to liis sister’s lace, he repented and added: ‘T 
am glad; really, ilcar. I am very glad.” 

“Againsi ymir will He will save and have 
men y on you and bring you to Himsell, Cor in 
Him alone is truth and peaie,” said she in a 
voice lirmbling with emoti»)n, snlemnly hold- 
ing up in both hands bclorc her brother a 
small, oval, anti(]ue, dark-faced icon of the 
Saviour in a gold setting, on a finely wrought 
silver chain. 

She crossed lierself, kissc‘d the iccjii, and 
handed it to .Andrew. 

“Please, .Andrew, for my sakel . . .” 

Rays of gvi.-lc. light shone from her large, 
timid eyes. Those eyes lit up the whole of her 
thin, sickly face and made it beautiful. Her 
brother would have taken the icon, but she 
stripped him. Andrew understood, crossed him- 
self and kissed the icon. There was a look of 
tenderness, for he was touchc^d, but also a gleam 
of irony on his face. 

“ lli.ink you, iny dc*ar.” She kiss(*cl him on 
the forehead and sal clown again on the sofa. 
Tlicy were silent for a while. 

“.Vs I was saying to you. .Andiew, be kind 
and generous as you always usc'cl to be. Don't 
judge Lise harshly,” she began. “She issosweet, 
so good-natured, and her position now is a veiy 
hard one.” 

“I do not think I have complained of my 
wife to yon, .Masha, or blamed hc:r. Why do 
you say all this to me?" 

Keel patches a])peaied tui Princess Mary’s 
face and she was silent as il she fell guilty. 

“I have s.iid nothing to yon, but you have 
already been talked to. And 1 am soiry for 
that,” he went cjn. 

The patches grew deeper on her forehead 
neck, and checks. She tried to say something 
but could not. Her brother had guessed right: 
the little princess had been crying after dinner 
and had spoken of her forebodings about her 
confinement, and how site ilrc'adecl it, and had 
complained of her fate, her father-in-law, and 
her husband. After crying she liad fallenaslecp. 
Prince Andrew felt sorry for his sister. 
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''Know this, MAsba: I can't reproach, have 
not reproached, and never shall reproach my 
wife wiih anything, and I cannot repro.ich my- 
self with anything in regard to her; and that 
always will he so in whatever circumstances 
I may be placed. But if you w'ant to know the 
truth ... if you want to know whether I am 
happy? No! Is slie happy? Nol But why this is 
so I don’t know . . 

As he said this he rose, went to lus sister, and, 
stooping, kissed her forehead. Ilis fine eyes lit 
up with a thoughtliil, kindly, and unaccus- 
tomed brightness, hut he was looking not at 
his sistci hut over her head toward tlie dark- 
ness of the open doorway. 

“Let us go to lier, 1 must say good-by. Or— 
go and w.ike her, and I'll come in a moment. 
Petrushka!" he called to his valet: “Come here, 
take these away. Put this on the seat and this 
to the right.'* 

Princess .dary rose and moved to the door, 
then stopped and said: “.Andrew, if vou had 
faith you would have turned to C;od and 
asked flim ic) gi\c you the love you do not 
feel, rftid your prayc*r would lia\c been an- 
swered.” 

“Well, may be!” said Prince .Andrew. “Go, 
Masha; I’ll come immediately.” 

On the wa) to his sister's loom, in the pas- 
sage which connected one wing with the oilier, 
Prince Andrew met Mademoiselle Bourienne 
smiling sweetly. It was the third time that day 
that, with an ecstatic and artless smile, she had 
met him in secluded p:issagcs. 

“Oh! I you were in your room,” she 

said, for some reason blusliing and dropping 
luT e)cs. 

Prince Andrew looked sternly at lier and an 
expression of anger sucldcnly came over his 
f.icc. He said nothing to her but looked at her 
forchc^ad and hair, without looking at her eves, 
with such contempt that the Frenchwoman 
blushed and went away without a word. AVhen 
he readied Ins sister’s room his wile was al- 
ready awake and her merry voire, hurrying 
onewonl after another, came through the open 
door. She was speaking as usual in French, and 
as if alter long self sesiraiiit she wished to make 
up for lost time. 

“No, but im:iginc the old Countess Zubova.^ 
with false curls and her mouth full of false 
teeth, as if she were trying to cheat old age. 
. . . Ha, ha. hal Mary!” 

This very sentence about Countess Zubova 

^The word zuh means tooth, and a piin on this 
is iiiienclccl.--TR. 
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and this same laugh Prince Andrew had al- 
ready heard from his wife in the presence of 
others sonic five times. He entered the room 
softly. I'lie little princess, plump and rosy, 
was sitting in an easy chair with her work 
in her hands, talking incessantly, repeating 
Petersburg reminiscences and even phrases. 
Prince Andrew came up. stroked her hair, 
and asked if she felt rested after their jour- 
ney. She answered him and continued her 
chatter. 

I'he coach with six horses was waiting at the 
porch. It was an autumn night, so dark (hat 
the coachman could not sec the carriage pole. 
Servants with lanterns w'cre bustling about in 
the porch. I'he immense hou-.e was brilliant 
with lights shining through its lofty windows. 
The domestic serfs were crowding in tlie hall, 
waiting to bid good-by to the young prince. 
The members of the household were all gath- 
ered in the reception hall: Michael Ivilnovich, 
Mademoiselle Bourienne, Princess Mary, and 
the little princess. Prime Andrew had been 
called to his father’s study as the latter wished 
to say good-by to him alone. All were waiting 
for them to come out. 

When Prince Andrew entered the study the 
old man in his old-age spectacles and white 
dressing gown, in which he received no one but 
his son, sat at the table writing. He glanced 
round. 

'‘Going?” And he went on writing. 

“rve come to say good-by.” 

“Kiss me here,” and he touched his cheek: 
“I’hanks, thanks!” 

“What do you thank me for?” 

“For not dilly-dallying and not hanging to a 
woman’s apron strings. The Serv'icc before 
everything. Thanks, thanks!” And he went on 
writing, so that his quill spluttered and 
squeaked. “If you have anything to say, say it. 
'Fhese two things can be done together,” he 
added. 

“About my wife ... 1 am ashamed as it is to 
leave her on your hands. ...” 

“Why talk nonsense? Say what you want.” 

“When her confinement is dm send to 
Moscow for an accoucheur. . . . Let him be 
here ” 

'I'he old prince stopped writing and, as if 
not understanding, fixed his stern eyes on his 
son. 

“1 know that no one can help if nature does 
not do her work,” said Prince Andrew, evident- 
ly contused. “I know that out of a million cases 
only one goes wrong, but it is her fancy and 


mine. I’hey have been telling her things. She 
has had a dream and is frightened.” 

“Hin . . . Hm . . ." niuitered ilie old prince 
to liiinself, finishing what he was writing. “I’ll 
do it.” 

He signed with a flourish and suddenly turn- 
ing to his son began to laugh. 

“It’s a bad business, eh?” 

“What is bad, Fathei?” 

“ I he wile!” said the old prince, briefly and 
significantly. 

“I don't understand!” said Prince Andrew. 

“No, it can’t be helped, lad,” said the prince. 
“They’re all like that; onecan'tuinnairv. Don’t 
be afraid; I won’t tell anyone, but you know it 
yoursell.” 

He seized his son by the hand with small 
bony fingeis, shook it, looked straight into his 
son's face with keen eyes which seemed to see 
through him, and again laughed his frigid 
laugh. 

'1 he son sighed, thus admitting that his fa- 
ther had undci stood him. The old man lon- 
tinued to fold .ind seal his letter, snatching up 
and throwing down the ^sax, the seal, and the 
paper, with his accustomed rapidity. 

“What’s to be done? She's pretty! 1 will do 
everything. Make your mind easy,” s;iid he in 
abrupt sentences while sealing his h*ti(‘r. 

Andrew did not speak; he was both pleased 
and displeased that his lath(‘i undc istood him. 
The old man got up and gave the letter to his 
son. 

"Listen!” said he; “don’t wf)rry about vour 
wife: what can be done shall be. Now listen! 
Give this letter to Afichacl Ilaridnovich.Hhave 
written that he should make use of you in 
propcT places and not keep you long as an ad- 
jutant; a bad pr>sition! Tell him I remember 
and like him. Write and tell me how he re- 
ceives you. If he is all right— serve him. Nich- 
olas Bf)lk()nski’s son need not seive under any- 
one if he is in disfavor. Now tome here.” 

He spoke so rapidly that he did not finish 
hall bis words, but bis son w,ls accustomed to 
understand him. He led him to the desk, raised 
the lid, drew out a drawc*r, and took out an 
exercise book filled with his bold, tall, close 
handwriting. 

“I shall probably die before you. So remem- 
ber, these arc my memoirs; band them to the 
Emperor after my death. Now here is a Lom- 
bard bond and a letter; it is a premium for the 
man who writes a history of Suv<)rov’s wars. 
Send it to the Academy. Here are some jottings 

^ Kutuzov. 
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for you to read when I am gone. You will find 
them useful.” 

Andiew did not tell his father that he would 
no doubt live a long time yet. lie tell that he 
must not say it. 

”1 will df) it all, Father,” he .said. 

“Well, now, good by!” He gave his son his 
hand to kiss, and embiated him. “Remember 
this, Prince Andiew, il tliey kill you it will hurt 
me, your old lather . . he paused unexpected- 
ly, and th(*n in a (luc'ruh)us voice suddenly 
sluickcd: “but if I hear that you have not be- 
haved like a son of Nicholas Uolkcmski, I shall 
be asliamedl” 

“You need not have said that to me, Father,” 
said the son with a smile. 

The old man was silent. 

“I also wanted to ask you.” continued Prince 
Andrew, “il I’m killed and it I have a son. do 
not let him be taken away from you— as I said 
yesterday ... let him grow up with you. . . . 
Please.” 

“Not let the w'ile have him?” said the old 
man, and ^ * d. 

I’hey stood silent, facing one another. The 
old man’s shai[j eyes weie fixed straight on his 
son’s. Something twitched in the lowTr part of 
the old piince’s lace. 

“We’se said good-by. Go!” he sudcU*nly 
shouted in a loud, angry voice, opening his 
door. 

“VV’hat is it? What?” asked both princesses 
when thc*y saw foi a moment at the door Pi nice 
Andiew and the liguic ol the old man iii a 
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white dressing gown, spectacled and wigless, 
shouting in an angry voice. 

Prince .Andrew sighed and made no reply. 

“Well!” he said, turning to his wife. 

And this “Well!” souncled coldly ironic, as 
if he were saying: “Now go through your per- 
formance.” 

“Andrew, already!” said the little princess, 
turning pale and looking with dismay at her 
husband. 

He embraced her. She screamed and fell un- 
conscious on his shoulder. 

He cautiriiisly released the shoulder she 
leaned on, looked into her face, and carefully 
plac ed her in an easy c hair. 

“Adieu, Mary.” said he gently to his sister, 
taking her by the hand and kissing her, and 
then he left tlic room with rapid steps. 

The little princess lay in the armchair. Ma- 
demoiselle liourienne chafing hc*r temples. 
Pi inccss M..ry, supporting her sister-in-law, still 
looked with her beautiful eyes full of tears at 
the door through which Prince Andrew had 
gone and made the sign of the cross in his di- 
rection. From the study, like pistol shots, came 
the frecpient sound of the old man angrily 
blowing his nose. Hardly had Prince Andiew 
gone when the study door opened quic kly and 
the stern figure ol the old man in the white 
dressing gown looked out. 

“Gone? That’s all right!” .said he; and look- 
ing .nigiily at the unconscious little princess, 
he shook his head reprovingly and slammed 
the door. 
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CHAPTER T 

In Octobfr, 1805, a Russian army was occupy- 
ing the villages and towns of the Archduchy of 
Austria, and yet other regiments freshly aiiiv- 
ing from Russia wcie settling near the fortress 
of Rraunau and burdening the inhabitants on 
whom they were quartered. Rraunau was the 
headquarters of thcconiinander-iii chief, Kutd- 

70V. 

On October 11. 1805, one of the infantry 
regiments that had just reached Rraunau had 
halted half a mile from the town, waiting to be 
inspected by the commander in chief. Despite 
the un-Russian appearance of the locality and 
surroundings— fruit gardens, stone fences, tiled 
roofs, and hills in the distance— and despite 
the fact that the inhabitants (who ga/ed with 
cut iosity at the soldiers) were not Russians, the 
regiment had just the appearance of any Rus- 
sian regiment pieparing for an inspection any- 
where in the heart of Russia. 

On the evening of the last day’s march an or- 
der had been received that the commander in 
chief would inspec t the legimcnl on the march. 
Though the words of the order were not clear 
to the regimental commander, and the cpies- 
tion arose whether the troops weie to be in 
marching order or not, it was decidcci at a con- 
sultation between the battalion comtnanders 
to present the rc*giment in parade order, on the 
principle that it is always better to “bow too 
low' than not bow low' enough.” So the soldiers, 
after a twcnty-niilc march, were kept itic'iiding 
and cleaning all night long without closing 
their eyes, while the adjutants and company 
commanders calculated and reckonr d, and by 
morning the rcginient— instead of the strag- 
gling, discjiderly ciowd it had been on its last 
march the day before— presented a well-or- 
dered array of twcj thousand men each of whom 
knew his place and his duty, had every button 
and every strap in place, and shciiic with clean- 
liness. And not only externally was all in or- 
der, but had it pleased the coimiidiider in chief 
to look under the uniforms he would have 


found on every man a clean shirt, and in eveiy 
knapsack the appointed number of articles, 
“awl, soap, and all,” as the soldiers say. There 
was only one ciicuinstaiice concerning which 
no one could be at ease. It was the state of the 
soldiers* boots. More than half the men’s bocjts 
were in holes. Rut this defect was not due to 
any fault of the rc^gimenial commander, for in 
spite of repeated demands boots h.id not been 
issued by the .Xusirian commissariat, and the 
regiment had marched some seven hundred 
miles. 

The comniandcT of the regiment was an eld- 
erly. choleric, stout, and thick set general with 
grizzled eyebrows and wrhiskers.andwMclcr Irorn 
chest to back than across the shoulders. lie Irad 
orr a brand-new unifoim showing ihi’ ci(*as(*s 
where it had been folded and thick gold epau- 
lettes which seemed to stand raihei than lie 
down on his massise shouldcis. He* had the air 
of a man happily perferrming one ol the most 
solemn duties of his life. He walked about in 
front of the line and at evciy step piilU^cl him- 
self up. slightly aiching his track. It was plain 
that lire toinmandcT admiic'd Ins ic'giiiienl, re- 
joiced in it, and that his W'holc mind was eii- 
giossed by it, set his sliiit seemed to indicate 
that, Iresides military matters, social interests 
and the lair sex occupied no small pan of his 
thoughts. 

“Well, Michael Mi'trich, sir?” he said, ad- 
dressing one ol the battalion commanders who 
smilingly pressed forward (it was plain that 
they both felt happy), "Wc had our hands lull 
last night. However, I think the regiment is 
not a bad one, ch?” 

I’hc battalion commandcT peucived the jo- 
vial iiony and lauglied. 

“It w'ould not be iinned off the field even on 
the 'I san'tsiii Meadow.” ^ 

“What?” asked the commander. 

At that moment, on the road from the town 
on which signalcis had been postcxl, two men 

*Thc Tsaritsin Meadow, in St. Petersburg, was 
ii-ed for paiades and reviews.— 'T r. 
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appeared on horse back. Tliey were an aide-de- 
camp followed by a Cossack. 

I'he aide-de camp was sent to confirm the 
order which had not been clearly worded the 
day beloic, namely, tliat the commander in 
chief wished to sec the regiment just in the 
state in which it had been on the march: in 
ilieir greatcoats, and packs, and without any 
preparation whatever. 

A member of the Hofkriegsrath from Vienna 
had come to Kutii/ov the eJay before with pro- 
posals and demands for him to join up with 
the army of the Archduke Ferdinand and 
Mack, and kutuzov, not considering this junc- 
tion advisable, meant, among other arguments 
in support of his view, to show the Austrian 
genet al the wrote hed state in which the tioops 
arrived Irom Russia. With tliis object he in- 
tended to meet the legimeiu, so the worse the 
condition it was in, the better pleased the com- 
mander in chief would be. Though the aidc- 
cle-c amp did not know these ciic iimstanccs, he 
neveitheless delivered the definite older that 
the men s^*wUl*J In* in their greatcoats and in 
m.irching older, and that the commander in 
chief would otherwise be dissatisfied. On hear- 
ing this the regimental comni.indi'r hung his 
head, silently shrugged his shoulders, and 
spiead out his anus with a cholci ic gesture. 

“A fine mess we’ve made of it!” he remarked. 

”1 Iieic now’! Didn’t I tell you, Michael Mil- 
rich. that if it w’as said ‘on the march’ it meant 
in greatcoats?” said he ic pioachhilly to the 
battalion commander. “Oh, my (a)d!” he add- 
ed, stepping resolutely foiw’aid. “Companv 
commanclersr’beshoutc'din a voice accustomed 
to (omamnd. “Sergeants major! . . . How soon 
will he be here?” he asked the aidc-de camp 
with a respecilul politeness evidently relating 
to the personage he was ref en ing to. 

“In an houi’s lime, 1 should say.” 

“Shall we have lime to change clothes?” 

“I don’t know, Geiieial ” 

The regimental coniinander, going up to the 
line himself, ordered the soldiers to change in- 
to their greatcoats. 1 he company comiiiaiiders 
ran off to their companies, the sergeants major 
began bustling (the greatcoats were not in vei^ 
good condition), and instantly the scpiaies that 
had up to then been in regular order and si- 
lent began to sway and stretch and hum with 
voice's. On all sides soldiers wc^ie lunning to 
and fro, throwing up their knapsacks with a 
jerk of their shoulders and pulling the straps 
over their heads, unstrapping their o\ ere oats 
and drawing the sleeves c>n with upraised arms. 
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In half an hour all was again in order, only 
the scjuarcs had become gray instead of black. 
The regimental commander walked with his 
jerky steps to the front of the regiment and 
examined it from a distance. 

“Whatever is this? This!” he shouted and 
stcK>d still. “Commander of the third com- 
panyl” 

“Commander of the tliird company wanted 
by the geneial! . . . commandcM to the general 
. . . third company to the commanclcT.” The 
words passed along the lines and an adjutant 
ran to look for the missing officer. 

When the eager but misiepeated w'ords had 
reached their destination in a ciy of: “The 
geneial to the third company,’* the missing of- 
ficer appeared from behind his company and, 
though he was a middle-aged man and not in 
the habit of running, trotted awkw’arcliv stum 
bling on his toes toward tlic general. 'I he cap- 
tain’s face showed the uneasiness of a school- 
boy who is told to repeat a lesson he has not 
learned. Spots appeared on his nose, the red 
nc‘ss of which was cvidcntlv due to intemper- 
ance, and his mouth twitched neivously. 'I he 
geneial looked the captain U]> and down as he 
came up panting, slackening his pace as he ap- 
proached. 

“You will soon be dressing your men in pet- 
tic oats! What is this?” shouted the icgimcnial 
commander, ihiiisting fonsaid his jaw and 
pointing at a soldier in the tanks of the third 
companv in a greatcoat of bluish cloth, which 
contt.isted with the otheis. “What have vou 
been after? The commander in chief is ex- 
pected and vou leave your place? Eh? I’ll teach 
)oii to chess the men in fancy coats for a 
parade. ... Eh ... ?” 

The commander of the company, with his 
e)es fixed on his superior, piesscd two fingeis 
more and more ligidlv to his cap, as it in this 
piessuic lay his only hope i^f sahation. 

“Well, whv don't vc>u speak? Whom have 
you got theie dressed up as a Hungarian?” 
said tile commander with an austere gibe. 

“Yoin e.xcellency . . .” 

“Well, your excclleiity, what? Yoin excel- 
lency! Bui what about your excellency? . . . no- 
body knows.” 

“Your exccllcircv. it's the olhtcr Dolokhov. 
who has been reciiued to the i.iiiks,” said the 
captain solily. 

“Well? Has he bc'cn degiaclcd into a field 
marshal, or iirto a soldier? If a soldier, he should 
be diessed in regulation uniloriii like the oth- 
ers.” 
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“Your excellency, you gave him leave your- 
self, on the march.’* 

"Gave him leave? Leave? That’s just like you 
young men," said the regimental commander 
cooling down a little. "Le«ive indeed. . . . One 
says a word to you and you . . . What?" he added 
with icnew'cd irritation, "I beg you to dress 
\our men decently." 

And the commander, turning to look at the 
adjutant, directed his jerky steps down the 
line. He was evidently pleased at his own dis- 
play of anger and walking up to the regiment 
wished to find a lurther excuse lor wratli. I lav- 
ing snapped at an olficer lor an unpolished 
badge, at another because his line was not 
straight, he reached the third <ompany. 

"H-o-o-w arc you standing? Where’s )our 
leg? Your leg?" shouted the commander with a 
tone ot suffering in his \oice, while thc’re w'ere 
still five men between him and Dc'dokhov with 
his bluish-gray uniform. 

Dc'ffokhov slowly straightened his bent knee, 
looking straight w’ith his c lear, insolent eyes in 
the general’s face. 

*’Why a blue coat? Off with it . . . Sergeant 
major! Change his coat . . . the ras . . .’’ he did 
not finish. 

"General, I must obey orders, but 1 am not 
bound to endure . . DcSlokhov huriiedly in- 
terrupted. 

"No talking in the ranks! . . . No talking, no 
talking!" 

"Not bound to endure insults," Dolokhov 
concluded in loud, ringing tones. 

'I'he eyes of the general 'and the soldier met. 
The general became silent, angrily pulling 
down his tight scarf. 

"I request you to have the goodness to change 
your coat," he said as he turned away. 

CHAPTER II 

"He’s coming!" shouted the signaler at that 
moment. 

The regimental commander, flushing, ran to 
his horse, sci/cd the stiriup with tteinbling 
hands, threw his body across the saddle, rightccl 
himself, drew his saber, and w^ith a happy and 
resolute countenance, opening his mouth awry, 
prepared to shout. The regiment fluttered like 
a bird preening its plumage and became mo- 
tionless. 

"Att-enlion!" shouted the regimental com- 
mander in a soul-shakingvoicc which expressed 
joy for himself, sescrity for the regiment, and 
welcome for the approaching chief. 

Along the broad country road, edged on 


both sides by trees, came a high, light blue Vi- 
ennese cnleche, slightly creaking on its springs 
and draw'll by six horses at a smart trot. Be- 
hind the (airthe galloped the suite and a con- 
voy of (Croats. Beside Kutu/ov sat an Austrian 
general, in a white uniform that looked strange 
among the Russian black ones. I he ccz/cV/ie 
stopped in front of the regiment. Kutuzov and 
the Austrian general wctc ttilking in low voices 
and Kutu/ov sniilc'd slightly as tieading heavi- 
ly he stepped dow'ti from the caniage just as if 
those tw'o thousand men brcMthlessly ga/ing at 
him and the regimental commander did not 
exist. 

1 he word of command rang out. and again 
the regiment quivered, as with a jingling sound 
it presented arms. 1 hen amidst a dead silenc'e 
the feeble voice of the coinmandcT in chief was 
heard. 'Fhe regiment roaic‘cl, "Health to your 
ex . . . len . . . len . . . lency!" and again all be- 
came silent. \t first Kutu/r)v stood still while 
the regiment moved; then he and the gcnc'ial 
in white, aicompamed by the suite, walked be- 
tween the ranks. 

From the way the rc’gimcntal commander sa- 
luted the commander in < hief and devoured him 
with his cyes.dtawM'ng himself iipobsc'C|uiousl), 
and from the way he walked through the ranks 
behind the generals, bending forward and 
hardly able to restrain his jerky movements, 
and from the way he darted forward at every 
word or gesture of the commander in chief, it 
was evident that he performed his duty as a 
subordinate with even greater zeal than his 
duty as a commander. I hanks to the strictness 
and assiduity ot its commander the regiment, in 
comparison with othcTsthat had reached Brau- 
nau at the same time, was in splendid condi- 
tion. There were only 217 sick and stragglers. 
Everything was in good order except the boots. 

Kutu/ov walked through the ranks, some- 
tinu‘s stopping to say a few friendly words to 
officers he had known in theT urkishw^ir, some- 
times also to the soldiers. Looking at their boots 
he several times shook his head sadly, pointing 
them out to the Austrian general with an ex- 
pression which seemed to say that he was not 
blaming anyone, but could not help noticing 
what a bad slate of things it was. The rc'girneii- 
tal commander ran forward on eac h sucli occa- 
sion, fearing to miss a single word ol the com- 
mander in chief’s regarding the regiment. Be- 
hind Kutii/ov, at a distance that allowed every 
.>oitly spoken word to be heard, followed some 
twenty men ol his suite. TTicse gentleineii 
talked among themselves and soinciirncs 
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laiij^hcd. Nearest of all to the commander in 
chief walked a handsome adjutani. I'his was 
Priiue Rolkdnski. Beside him was his (omiade 
Nesvitski, a tall staff offKcr, extremely stout, 
with a kindly, smiling, handsome late and 
moist eyes. Nesvitski could hardly keep from 
laughter provoked by a swarthy hussar offuer 
who walked beside him. 'I his hussar, with a 
grave fate and without a smile or a diangc in 
the ex])iession of his fixed eyes, watched the 
regimental commanders hack and mimicked 
his evcTymovement. J'ach time the commander 
startc'd and bent forward, the hussar staited 
and bent foiward in exaclly the same manner. 
Nt‘s\itski laughed and nudged the others to 
make them look at the wag. 

Kutu/ov walked slowly and languidly past 
thousands of eyes which were starting Irom 
their sockets to watch their chief. On r(\afhing 
the third company he suddenly stopped, llis 
suite, not having expc*ctc’d this, involuntarily 
came closer to him. 

*‘Ah, Timdkhin!” said he, rcTogni/ing the 
red-nosed captain who had been lejuimanded 
on account of the blue greatcoat. 

One would have thought it impossible fora 
man to stretch himself more than Timdkhin 
had done when he w’as reprimanded by the 
regimental commander, but now that the com- 
m.indcr in chief acUhessed him he drew him- 
sell up to such an extent that it seemed he 
could nothavesustainc'd it had thecommander 
in chief continued to look at him, and so Ku- 
tu/ov, who evidently understood his case and 
wishc’d him nothing but gotid, cpuckly turned 
away, a scarcely perceptible smile flitting over 
his sc aired and puffy f.icc. 

"Another Ismail comrade,” said he. "A brave 
ofhcerl Arc you satisfied with him?” he asked 
the regimental commander. 

And the latter— unconscious that he was be- 
ing reflected in the hussar ollicc'r as in a look- 
ing glass— started, moved lorw.iid, and an- 
swered: “Highly satisfied, your excellency!” 

“Wc all have our weaknesses,” said Kutii/ov 
smiling and w'alking away from him. “He used 
to have a predilection for Baicluis.” 

The regimental ccmuuaiuler was afraid he 
might be blamed for this and did not answer, 
riic hussar at that moment notic ed the face of 
the red-nosed captain and his drawn-in stom- 
ach, and mimic keel his expression and pose 
with such exactitude that Nesvitski could not 
help laughing. Kutii/ov turned round. Ihc 
ofliccr evidently had complete control of his 
face, and wdiilc Kutu/ov was turning managed 
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to make a grimace and then assume a most seri- 
ous, dcfcTential, and innocent expression. 

The tliird company was the last, and Kiiti^i- 
zov pondered, apparently trying to recollect 
something. Prince Andrew stepped forward 
from among the suite and said softly in French: 

“Von told me to remind y)U of the officer 
Dolokhov, rcdurc'cl to the ranks in this regi- 
ment.” 

“Where is Dc'dokhov ?” asked Kutu/ov. 

Dblokliov, who had already changed into a 
soldier's gray greatcoat, did not wait to be 
called. The shapely figure of the fair-ha iredsol- 
diei, with his clear blue cyc*s, stepped forward 
fioiii the laiiks, went up to the conmianclcr in 
chief, and presented arms. 

“Have you a complaint to make?” Kutuzov 
asked with a slight Irowm. 

“1 his is Dblokliov,” said Prince Andrew. 

“Ah!” said Kutuzov. “I hope this wmU be a 
lesson to yi)U. Do )our duty. I'he Emperor is 
gracious, and 1 shan’t forget you if you deserve 
well.” 

7 he clc^ar blue eyes looked at thecommander 
in chief just as boldly as they had looked at the 
regimental commander, seeming by their ex- 
piession to tear open the veil of convention 
that separates a commander in chief so widely 
iiom a private. 

“One thing I ask of your excel lenry,” Dblo- 
khov said in his firm, ringing, deliberate voice. 
“I ask an opportunity to atone for my fault and 
prove my devotion to His Majesty the Emper- 
or and to Russia!” 

Kutu/ov tin ned away. I he same smile of the 
eves with wlii. h he had turned from Captain 
I'imbkhin again lliitcd over his face. He turned 
away with i grimace as if to say that everything 
Dblokliov had said to him and everything he 
could say had long been known to him, that he 
was wcaiy of it and it was not at all what he 
wanted. He turned away and went to the car- 
riage. 

1 he regimcni broke up into companies, 
which went to their appointed quarters near 
Braunaii, where they hoped to receive boots and 
clothes and to rest . fter their hard marches. 

“You won’t bear me a grudge, Proklu'ir Ig- 
n.ilYch?”said the regimental commander, over- 
taking the third company on its way to its 
cjuartcTS and riding up to Captain rimbkhiii 
who was walking in front. (The regimental 
commander’s lace now that the inspection was 
hap]>ilv over beamed w^ith irrepressible dc- 
Jigiii ) "It's in the Emperor’s service ... it can't 
be helped . . . one is sometimes a bit hasty on 
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parade ... I am the first to apologize, you know 
me! . . . He was very pleased! '* And he held out 
his hand to the captain. 

“Don't mention it. General, as if Td be so 
bold!” replied the captain, his nose growing 
redder as he gave a smile which showed where 
two front teeth were missing that had been 
knocked out by the butt end ot a gun at Ismail. 

“And tell Mr. D61okhov that 1 won't forget 
him— he may be quite easy. And tell me, please 
— I've been meaning to ask— how is he behaving 
himself, and in general . . 

“As far as theser\'ice goes he is quite punctil- 
ious, your excellency; but hischaracter . . ."said 
Tim6khin. 

“And what about his charactet?” asked the 
regimental commander. 

“It's different on different days,” answered 
the captain. “One day he is sensible, well edu- 
cated, and good-natured, and the next he's a 
wild beast In Poland, if you please, he near- 
ly killed a Jew.” 

“Oh, well, well!” remarked the regimental 
commander. “Still, one must have pity on a 
young man in misfortune. You know he has 
important connections . . . Well, then, you 
just . . .” 

“I will, your excellency,” said Timokliin, 
showing by his smile that he understood his 
commander's wish. 

“Well, ot course, of course!” 

The regimental commander sought out D6- 
lokhov in the tanks and, reining in his horse, 
said to him: 

“Afiei the next affair . . . epaulettes.'' 

Ddlokluiv looked round but did not say any- 
thing, nor did the mocking smile on his lips 
change. 

“Well, that's all right,” continued the regi- 
mental commander. “A cup of vcidka for the 
men from me,” he added so that tlie soldiers 
could hear. “1 thank you all! God be praised!” 
and he rode past that company and overtook 
the next one. 

“Well, he’s really a good fellow, one can 
serve under him,” said Tinidkhin to the subal- 
tern beside him. 

“In a word, a hearty one . . said the subal- 
tern, laughing (tile regimental commander was 
nicknamed King of Heaits). 

'Ilic chcerlul mood of their officers after the 
inspection infected the soldiers. 'Fhc company 
marched on gaily. "I he soldiers’ voices could be 
heard on every side. 

“And they said Kutuzov was blind of one 
eye?” 


“And so he is! Quite blind!” 

“No, friend, he is sharpereyed than you 
are. Boots and leg bands . . . he noticed every- 
thing . . .” 

“\Vhen he looked at my feet, friend . . . well, 
thinks I . . .” 

“And that other one with him, the Austrian, 
looked as if he were smeared with chalk— as 
white as flour! 1 suppr>sc they polish him up as 
they do the guns.” 

“1 say, PY'dcshon! . . . Did he say when the 
battles are to begin? You were iieai him. Ev- 
erybody said that Buonaparte himself was at 
Brainiaii.” 

“Buonaparte himself! . . . Just listen to the 
fool, what he doesn’t know! The Prussians arc 
up in aims now. The Austrians, you see, are 
purling them clown. When they've been put 
down, the war with Buonaparte will begin. 
And he sa^s Buonaparte is in Braiinau! Shows 
you’re a look You’d better listen more Cfircliil- 
ly!” 

“What dc\ils these quai tennasicrs are’ See, 
the hftli company is tinning into the \ill.igo 
already . . . they will have their hnekwheat 
cookecl before wc reach our quarters.” 

“Gi\c me a hist nit, you cleviH” 

“And did you give me loli.icco yesteicl.iy? 
That’s just it, Irieudl Ah, well, never mind, 
here you are.” 

“They might call a halt herfror we’ll Iiavc to 
do another four miles without eating.” 

“Wasn’t it fine when those (Germans gave us 
lifts! You just sit still and are drawn along.” 

“And here, Iricncl, the pt*oplc are quite beg 
gaily. Ihcrc they all scemccl to he Poles— all 
under the Russian crown— but here they’re all 
regular Genua us.” 

“Singers to the frontl”cainc the captain’soi- 
dcr. 

And from the different ranks some twenty 
men ran to the front. A clruimner, their leader, 
turnedroundfacingthcsirigers,ancl flourishing 
his arm, began a long-dr awn-out soldiers' song, 
conirneucing with the words: ** Morning 
dawned, the suji was using” and concluding: 
“On then, btothns, on to glory, led by I'athet 
Kdmenski” This song had been composed in 
the 'Eurkisli campaign and was now being sung 
in Austria, theonly change being that the words 
‘Tatlicr Kanienski” were replaced by “Eatlier 
Kutu/c»v.” 

Having jerked out these last words us soldiers 
do and waved his arms as if flinging .something 
to the ground, thcdrumincr— a lcan,liandsomc 
soldier of forty— looked sternly at the singers 
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and screwed up his eyes. Then having satisfied 
himself that all eyes were fixed on him, he 
raised both anns as if carefully lilting some in> 
visible but precious object above his head and, 
holding it there for s(ime seconds, suddenly 
flung it down and began: 

"Oh, my hoxver, oh, my bower . . 

"Oh, my bower new . . ./'* chimed in twenty 
voices, and the castanet player, in spite of the 
burden of his equipment, rushed out to the 
front and, walking backwards before the com- 
pany, jerked his shoulders and flourished his 
castanets as if threatening someone. The sol- 
diers, swinging their arms and keeping time 
spontaneously, marched with long steps. Be- 
hind the company the sound of wheels, the 
creaking ol springs, and the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs were heard. K.utu/ov and his suite were 
returning to the town. 'I'he commander in chief 
made a sign that the men should continue to 
inarch at ease, and he and all his suite showed 
pleasure at the sound ol the singing and the 
sight ol the dancing soldier and the gay and 
smartly mau hiii, In the setond file fiom 

the light flank, beside which the carriage 
passed the company, a blue-eycd soldier invol- 
untarily attracted notice. It was Dniokhov 
maiihing with paiticular gta^c and l)oldm‘SS 
in time to the song and looking at those driv- 
ing p.ist as if he pitied .dl wdio were not at that 
moment marching with the (ompaiiy.'l'he hus- 
sar comet of Rutu/ov’s suite who had mim- 
icked the legimental commander, fell back 
fioni the carriage and rocK* up to D^dokhov, 

Hussar cornel Zherkdv had at one time, in 
Petershurg, lielongcxi to the wild set led by 
Dc'dokhov. Zherkdv had met Ddlokhov abroad 
as a piivate and had not seen fit to rc*(ogiii/e 
him. But now’ that Kiitu/ov had spcAen to the 
gentleman ranker, he addressed him with the 
cordiality ol an old Iriend. 

“My clear fellow, how arc you?” said he 
through the singing, making his horse keep 
pace with the company. 

“How am 1?” Dc'dokhov answered coldly. “1 
am as you see.” 

'I’he lively song gave a special flavor to the 
tone of free and easy gaiety with which /hcr- 
k(>v spoke, and to the inlentioiial coldness of 
Dcilokhov's reply. 

“And how do you get on with the oiruers?” 
inquired ZherkeW. 

“All right. They are good fellows. And how 
have you wriggled onto the staff?” 

“I was attached; I’m on duty.” 

Both were silent. 
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"She let the hawk fly upward from her wide 
right sleeve," went the song, arousing an invol- 
untary sensation of courage and cheerfulness 
Their conversation would probably have been 
different but for the effect of that song. 

“Is it true that Austrians have been beaten?” 
asked D6lokhov. 

“The devil only knows! They say so.” 

“I’m glad,” answered Dedokhov briefly and 
clearly, as the song demanded. 

“I say, come round some evening and we’ll 
have a game of faro!” said Zherkdv. 

“Why, have you too much money?” 

“Do come.” 

“I can’t. I’ve sworn not to. I won’t drink and 
won’t play till I get reinstated.” 

“Well, that’s only till the first engagement.” 

“We shall see.” 

They wxTe again silent. 

“(]omeifyou need anything. Once an at least 
be of use on ihe staff . . .” 

Ddlokhov smiled. “Don’t trouble. If I want 
anything, I won't bc‘g— I'll take it!” 

“Wc^ll, never mind; 1 only . . 

“And I only . . 

“Good-by,” 

“Good health . . .” 

“7/ A a long, long way 
To tny native land , . 

ZhcikcW touched his horse with the spurs; it 
pranced exciicdly from foot to loot uncertain 
with whic h to start, then settled down, galloped 
past the company, and oveticaok the carriage, 
still keeping time to the song. 

CHAP 1 ER 111 

On RFii’RMNc; Irom the review, Kutii/ov took 
the Austjian gc'iieraJ into his private room and, 
calling his adjutant, asked for some papeis le- 
lating to the condition of the troops on their 
arrival, and the letters that had come from the 
Archduke Feidinand, who was in command ol 
the advanced army. I’rince Andrew Bolkcniski 
came into the loom with the rcquiicd papers. 
Kutu/ov and the Austrian mcmbcT ol the llof- 
kriegsralh wctc sitting at the table on which a 
plan was spread out. 

“Ah! . . .” said Kutii/ov glancing at Bolkdn- 
ski as if by this exclamation he was asking the 
adjutant to w’ait, and he went on with the con- 
versation in Frenc h. 

“All I can say, General,” said hewiih a pleas- 
ant elegance of expression and intonation that 
obliged one to listen to each clclibciately spok- 
en word. It was evident that Kutu/ov himself 
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listened with pleasure to his own voice. “All I 
ran say, General, is that if the matter depend- 
ed on my personal wishes, the w'ill of His Maj- 
esty the Emperor Francis would have been iul- 
lilled long ago. I should long ago have joined 
the archcluke. And believe me on my honor 
that to me perstnially it would be a pleasure to 
hand over the supreme command of the army 
into the hands of a better informed and more 
skillful general— of whom Austria has so many 
—and to lay down all this heavy responsibility. 
But circumstances arc sometimes loo strong for 
us. General.” 

And Kutuzov smiled in a way that seemed to 
say, “You are quite at liberty not to believe 
me and I don't even care whether you do or 
not, but you have no grounds for telling me so. 
And that is the whole point.” 

The Austrian general looked dissatisfied, but 
had no option but to reply in the same tone. 

“On the contrary,” he said, in a querulous 
and angry tone that contrasted wdth his flatter- 
ing words, “on the contrary, your excellency's 
participation in the common action is highly 
valued by His Majesty: but we think the pres- 
ent delay is depriving the splendid Russian 
troopsand theircommandcr of the laurels they 
have been accustomed to win in their battles,” 
he concluded his evidently preaiianged sen- 
tence. 

Kuti'izov bowed with the same smile. 

“But that is my conviction, and judging by 
the last letter with which His Highness the 
Archduke Feidinand has honored me, I imag- 
ine that the Austrian troops, under the direc- 
tion of so skillful a leader as General Mack, 
have by now already gained a derisive victory 
and no longer need our aid,” said Kutuzov. 

The general frowned. Though there was no 
definite news of an Austrian defeat, there were 
many circumstances confirming the unfavor- 
able rumors that were aflo.it, and so Kutuzov's 
suggestion of an Austrian vie tory sounded much 
like irony. But Kutuzov went on blandly smil- 
ing with the same expression, which seemed to 
say that he had a right to suppose so. And, in 
fact, the last letter he had received from Mack's 
army informed him of a vie tor y and stated stra- 
tegically the position of the army w.is very fa- 
vorable. 

“Give me that letter,” said Kutii/ov turning 
to Prince Andrew. “Please have a look at it”— 
and Kutuzov with an ironical smile about the 
corners of his mouth read to the Austrian gen- 
eral the following passage, in German, from 
the Archduke Ferdinand's letter: 


\Vc have fully concentrated forces of nearly 
sevemtv thousand men with which to attack and 
defeat the enemy slioiild he cross the bcch. Also, 
as wc arc masters of I dm, wc cannot he dc'piived 
of the adsantage of commanding both sides of 
the nanubc, so that should the enemy not cross 
the I cch.we can cross tlic nanuhe, throw ourselves 
on his line of communications, lecross the liver 
lower down, and frusiiate his intenrtem should he 
try to direct his whole force against our faithful 
ally. We shall therefore confidcutly await the 
moment when tlie Imperial Russian aimy will he 
fully ccpiipped. and slinll then, in conjiiiution 
with it, easily find a way to picpare foi the eiuMuy 
the fate he deserves. 

Kutuzov sighed deeply on finishing this para- 
giaph and looked at the membei of the Hof- 
kriegsrath mildly and attentively. 

“But you know the wise maxim, your excel- 
lency, advising one to expect the worst,” said 
the Austrian general, evidently wishing to have 
done with jests and to come to business. He in- 
voluntarily looked round at the aide dec am]). 

"Excuse me. General,” inteiru|)ted Kulu/ov, 
also turning to Prince Andrew'. “Look here*, inv 
dear fellow, get from Ko/Idvski all the ie[)()its 
from our scouts. Here are ivs'o letters liom 
Count Nostitz and here is one lioin His High, 
ness the Archduke Ferdinand and here are 
thc^sc,” he said, handing him several jrapers, 
“make a neat memorandum in French out of 
all this, showing all the news we have had of 
the movements of the Austrian aiiiiv, and then 
give rt to his exccllenty.” 

Prince Andrew bowed his head in token ol 
having understood from the first not only what 
had been said but also what Kutuzov would 
have liked to tell him. He gathered up the pa- 
persand,witha howto boili, stepped softlyover 
the carpel and went out into the waiting room. 

Though not much time h.'id j>asscd since 
Pr ince Andr ewhad left Russia, he had chairged 
greatly during that ])eriod. In the expression 
of his face, in his movements, in his walk, scarce- 
ly a trace was left of his former affec ted languor 
and indolence. He now looked like a man who 
has no time to think of the iin|)re5sion he makes 
on others, but is rxcupieci with agreeable and 
interesting w'ork. His face expressed more .sat- 
isfaction with himself and those around him, 
his smile and glance were brighter and more at- 
tractive. 

Kutuzov, whom he had overtaken in Poland, 
had received him very kindly, promised rrot to 
forget him, distinguished him above the other 
ailjutants, and had taken him to Vienna and 
given him the more sci ious commissions. From 
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Vienna Kutuzov wrote to his old comrade. 
Prince Andrew’s father. 

Von I son bids fair to hcromc an officer distin- 
guished by his indiistiy. fnmness, and e\f>edition. 

I eonsidet iinself foTtunatc to ha\c sucli a sub- 
ordinate l)y me. 

On Kutu/ov’s staff, among his fellow officers 
and in the army generally, Prince Andiew had, 
as he had had in Petersburg society, two ejuite 
opposite leputatioiis. Some, a minority, ac- 
knowledged him to be different from them- 
selves and from everyone else, expecfed great 
things of him, listened to him, admired, and 
imitated him, and with them Prince Anebew 
was natural and jileasant. Others, the majority, 
disliked him and considered him conceited, 
cold, and disagreeable. But among these people 
Prince Andrew knew how to take his stand so 
that they resjiec tc cl and e\en feared him. 

doming out erf Kiitii/ov’srooin into thewait- 
ing room with the ])apers in his hand Prince 
Anclrc’W came up to his comrade, the aicledc- 
camj> on duty, Ivo/Iovski, who was sitting at the 
window with 'll 

“Well, Prince?” askc'd Ko/lovski. 

“1 am ordered to write a memorandum ex- 
plaining why wo are not advancing.” 

“And whv is it?” 

ih ince Andrew shrugged his shoulders. 

“.Vii\ news from Mack?” 

“No.” 

“11 it were true that he has been hcraicn.ncws 
would ha\ e c ome.” 

"Pioh.ildy,” s.iid Prince .\ndrew moving to 
ward the outer door. 

But at that instant a tall .Austrian general in 
a greatcoat, with the order of Maria I hcresa 
on hisneckancla black bandage round his head, 
who had cvidentlv just art i\ eel, entered cpiick- 
ly. slamming the door. Prince Andrew stopped 
shot t. 

“Commander in (Jiief kutii/ov?” said the 
newly arrived general sjreaking cjuiikly with a 
harsh (ierrnan accent, lookiirg to IkkIi sides 
and advanc ing straight toward the inner door. 

“ riic commander iir chief is engaged,” said 
KozlcWski, going hurriedly up to the unknown 
general and blocking his way to the door. 
“Whom shall I announce?” 

l ire unknown general looked disdain I ully 
down at Ko/hWski, who was rather short, as if 
surprised that anyone should not know him. 

“The commander in chief is engagc'd,” re- 
peated Ko/lcWski calmly. 

'l ire general’s fac e clouded, his lips ejuivered 
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and trembled. He took out a notebook, hur- 
riedly scribbled something in pencil, tore out 
the lc*al, gave it to Ko/lov.ski. stcjjpcd quickly 
to the window, and threw himself into a chair, 
ga/ing at those in the room as if asking, “Why 
do they look at me?” 'Phen he lifted his head, 
stretched his neck as if he intended tosaysome- 
thing, hut iiimic'diately, with affected indiffer- 
ence, began to hum to himself, producing a 
qiicei sound which immediately broke off. The 
door of the private room opened and Kutu- 
zov appeared in thedorrrw^ay. I'he general with 
the bandaged hc*ad bent forward as though run- 
ning awav Iroin some danger, and, making 
long, quick strides with his thin legs, went up 
to Kuti'i/o\. 

“IVn/s i-ovez /e malheureux Mach” he ut- 
tered in a broken ^oice. 

Kutii/o\ ’s lace as he stood in the ojien door- 
was leinained perfec fly immobile lor a few mo- 
ments. 1 hen wrinkles ran over his face like a 
wave and his forehead became smooth again, 
he himc cl his head respec tfully. closed his cyrs, 
silently let Mack enUT his room before him, 
and c losed the door himself behind him. 

1 he report which had been circulated that 
the \ustrians had been beaten and that the 
whole arniv had surrendered at Ulm proved to 
he correct. Within half an hour adjutants had 
been sent in various directions with orders 
whic hshowc’cl that the Russian troops, who had 
hitherto been inactive, would also soon have to 
meet the enemy. 

Prince .Andrew was one of those rare staff 
officers whose chief interest lay in the general 
progress of the war. \Vhen he saw Mack and 
heard the cietaiis of his disaster he understood 
that half the campaign was lost, understood all 
the dillicultics of the Russian army’s position, 
and vividly imagined what awaited it and the 
pait he would have to play. Involuntarily he 
felt a joyful agitation at the thought of the hu- 
miliation of arrogant .\ustria and that in a 
week’s lime he might, perhaps, see and take 
part in the first Russian encounter with the 
French since Suvorov met them. He feared that 
Bonaparte’s genius might outweigh all the cour- 
age of the Russian troops, and at the same lime 
could not admit the idea of his hero being dis- 
graced. 

Kxcited and irritated by these thoughts 
Prince Andrew went toward his room to write 
to his father, to whom he wrote every dav. In 
the corridor he met Ncsviiski, with whom he 
shared a rcHun. and the wagZherkov; they were 
as usual laughing. 
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*‘\Vliy arc you so glum?’* asked Nesvitski no- 
ticing Ptince Andrew’s pale face and glittering 
eyes. 

"There’s nothing to be gay about," answered 
Bolkonski. 

Just as Prince Andrew met Nesvitski and 
Zherk<W, there came towaid them from thcoth- 
er end of the corridor, Straiuh, an Aiistiian 
general who was on Kutuzov's staff in c Iiaigc of 
the provisioning ol the Russian army, and the 
member of the Hofkriegsiath who had airived 
the previous csening. “I here was room enough 
in the wide corridor for the generals to pass the 
three officers quite easily, but Zherkov, push- 
ing Nesvitski aside witli his arm, said in a 
breathless voice, 

"They're coming! . . . they're coming! . . . 
Stand aside, make way, please make wa) !" 

The generals were passing by, looking as if 
they wished to asoid embarrassing attentions. 
On the face of the wag Zherkdv there sudden- 
ly appeared a stupid smile of glee which he 
seemed unable to suppress. 

"Your excellcmcy," said he in German, step- 
ping forssard and addressing the Austrian 
general, "I have the honor to congratulate 
you." 

lie bowed his headand scraped first with one 
foot and then with the other, awkwardly, like 
a child at a danc mg Ic'sson. 

I'he member of the Hofkriegsrath looked at 
him sc\eielv but, seeing the seriousness of his 
stupid smile, could not butgise him a moment’s 
attention. He screwed up his eyes showiiig-that 
he w’as listening. 

"I have the honor to congratulate you. Gen- 
eral Mack has arrived, quite well, only a little 
bruised just here," he added, pointing svith a 
beaming smile to his head. 

Thegeiieral frowned, turned away, and went 
on. 

"Go/t, wie nnivr ^ said he angrily, after he 
had gone a tew steps. 

Nesvitski with a laugh threw his arms round 
Prince Andrew, but Uolkdnski, turning still 
paler, pushed him away with an angry look 
and turned to Zherkov. The nervous irritation 
aroused by the appearance of Mack, the news 
of his defeat, and the thought of what Jay be- 
lore the Russian army found vent in anger at 
Zherkdv’s untimely jest, 

"If you, sir, choose to make a bufjoonoi your- 
self," he said sharply, with a slight trembling 
of the lower jaw, "I can’t prevent your doing 
so; but I warn you that if you dare to play the 

^"Good God, what simplicity!’* 


fcK>l in my presence, I will teach you to behave 
yourself." 

Nesvitski and Zherkov were so surprised by 
this outburst that they gazed at Bolkonski si- 
lently with wide-open eyes. 

"What’s the matter? I only congratulated 
them," said Zheik<)v. 

"I am not jestingwitli you; please be silent!" 
cried Bolkonski, and taking Nes\ftski’s arm he 
left Zherkdv, who did not know wli.il to say. 

"(amie, what’s the matic'r, old follow?" said 
Nesvitski trying to soothe him. 

"What's the matter?" exclaimed Prince An- 
drew standing still in his excitement. "Don’t 
you understand that either ivc are olTiccrs serv- 
ing our Tsar and out country, rc'joicing in the 
siucessc'sand giieving at the misfortunes of our 
common cause, or tve are merely lackeys w'ho 
care nothing lor their master's Inisiness. (hia- 
rafitr mille homtues masMutAs et Vaunce de 
tto^ alh/s (h’iiuitr, rl Houvcz In le mot 

pou) he said, as il strengthening his 

views bv this French seiucnt e."(-' c\t hteJi pom 
un gerrfow denencornmet et indwidv tU)ntvon\ 
nvez fait uu ami, mats pas pom nous, pas pom 
t'oi/s.’ Only a hobbledehoy (oiild amuse him 
sell in this way," headded in Russi.ni - but ])io 
iiounc ing thc' word with a Fienc h accent— ha\ 
ing notued th.it Zherkbs could still hear him. 

He wailed a moment to see whetlier the cor- 
net would answer, but he tinned and went out 
of the con idor. 

CHAP I FR IV 

Thi Pavi cx.rai) Hussars were .stationed two 
miles from Bi.mn.iii. lire sijiiadion in winch 
N icholas Rostov set v ed as a c adet w.is c]nariei (‘d 
in the German village ol S.il/ciicck, The best 
quarters in the village were assigned to cavalry- 
captain Denisov, the scpiadion commander, 
knowni tlirougliont the whole c avail y division 
as V.iska Denisov. Cadet Rosu'rv, ever since* he 
had over taken the regiment in Poland, had 
lived with thc scpiadion commander. 

On Oc lober 1 1 , thc day w'hen all was astir at 
hc'adcpiartcrs over the news of Mack's defeat, 
the camp life of the crflicers of this scpiadron 
was proceeding as usual. Denisov, who had 
been losing at cards all night, had not yet come 
home when Rostbvrode backearlyin themorn- 
iiig from a foraging expedition. Rostov in liis 

-"‘I or tv tlioiisand men niassac rc'd and the army 
of ciiii allies dcstio>cd, and pni find that u cause 
for jesting!” 

®“It is all very well for that gocul-for-nothing 
felhnv of whom \oii have made a fiicnd, hut not 
for you, not for you." 
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cadet uniform, with a jerk to his horse, rode up 
to the porch, swung his leg over the saddle with 
a supple youthful movement, stood for a mo- 
ment in the stirrup as if loathe to part Irom his 
horse, and at last sprang down and called to his 
orderly. 

“Ah, Bondarenko, dear friend I “ said he to 
the hussar who rushed up headlong to the 
horse. “Walk him up and down, my dear fel- 
low," he (ontinued, with that gay brotherly cor- 
diality which goodhearted young pcf)ple show 
to eveiyone when they arc happy. 

“Yes, yourexccllency." answered the Ukrain- 
ian gaily, tossing his head. 

“Mind, walk him up and down well!" 

Another hussar also rushed toward the horse, 
but Bondarenko had already thrown the reins 
of the snaflle bridle over the horse’s head. It 
was evident that the cadet was libeial w'ith his 
lips and that it paid to serve him. Rostov pat- 
ted the horse's netk and then his flank, and 
lingered lor a inoinenl. 

“Splcmlidl What a horse he will bel" he 
thought with a smile, and holding up hissaber, 
his spurs jingbii^, h^ lan up the steps of the 
porch. His landlord, who in a waisuoat and 
a pointed cap, pitchfork in hand, was clearing 
manure Irom the cowhouse, looked out, and 
his lace immediately brightened on seeing Ros- 
tov. '‘Sfhon gt/f Morgan! Sdtoti gut MoigenV*^ 
he said winking with a meiry smile, evidently 
pleased to greet the young man. 

*\S(ho7i fleissig?**^ said Rostov with the same 
gay brotherly smile which did not leave his ea- 
ger lace. **Hoch Oestteirher! Hoch Jiussen! 
Kaiser Alexander horhV'^ said he, cpioting 
w'ords often repealed by the Cierman landlord. 

'I'he German laughed, came out of the cow- 
shed, pulled olf his cap, and waving it above 
his head cricxl: 

**Vnd die gaiize Welt hoch!" * 

RosteW waved his cap above his head like the 
German and cried laughing, *‘Und vix’at die 
gauze Welt! * 'I hough neither the Cierman 
ch^aning his cowshed nor RoslcW back with his 
platoon Irom foraging for hay had any reason 
for rejoicing, they looked at each other with 
joyful delight and brotherly love, wagged 
their heads in token of their mutual alfec- 
tioii, and parted smiling, the German return- 
ing to his cowshed ancl Rostdv going to the 

^ "A vciy good morningl A \ciy good iiioiiiing!'' 

*“Busv alu'adv?” 

•‘‘Hurrah for the Austrians! Hurrah for the 
Russians! Hurrah for the Kin|>cior Alexander!" 

• “And hurrah for the whole woild!” 
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cottage he occupied with Denisov. 

“What about your master?" he asked Lavru- 
shka, Denisov's oiderly, whom all the regiment 
knew for a rogue. 

“Hasn't been in since theevening. Must have 
been losing," answxred Lavi uslika. “I know by 
imw, il he wins he comes back early to brag 
about it, but if he stays out till morning it 
means he's lost and will come back in a rage. 
Will you have coffee?" 

“Yes, bring some." 

Ten minutes later Lavrushka brought the 
coifee. “He’s coming!" said he. “Now tor trou- 
ble!" Rostov looked out of the window and 
saw^ Denisov coming home. Denisov was a small 
man with a red face, sparkling black cyc*s, and 
black toiislc'd mustache and hair. He wore an 
unJastened cloak, wide breeches hanging down 
in creases, and a crumpled shako on the back «>t 
his head. He came up to the porch gloomily, 
hanging his head. 

“Lavwiisk i’’’ he shouted loudly and angrily, 
“take it olf, blockhead!" 

“Well, lam taking itoff," replied La vriishka’s 
voii e. 

“Ah, you're up already," said Denisov, enter- 
ing the room. 

“Long ago," answered RosteW, “I have al- 
ready been for the hay, and have seen Iraulein 
Mathilde." 

“Weally! And I've been losing, bwothcr. I 
lost yesterday like a damned fool!" cried Den- 
isov, not pronouncing his r's. “Such ill luck! 
Such ill luck. As soon as you left, il began ancl 
w'cnton. Hullo there! Tea!” 

Puckering up his faceas ihough smiling, and 
showing his short strong teeth, he began with 
stubby fingers t)f both hands to ruflle up his 
thick tangled black hair. 

“And what devil made me go to that wat?" 
(an oiliccT nicknamed “the rat") he said, rub- 
bing his forehead and whole lace w'iili both 
hands. “Just fancy, he didn’t let me win a sin- 
gle cahd, not one cahei.” 

He look the lighted pipe that was ofFeivd to 
him, gripped it in his fist, and tapped it on thc‘ 
floor, making the sparks fly. while he continued 
to shout. 

“He lets c^ne w in the singles and collahs it as 
soon as one doubles it; gives the singles and 
snatches the cicsuble.s!" 

He scattered the burning tobacco, smashed 
the pipe, and threw it away.'I'hen he remained 
silent lor a while, ancl all at once lookt'd cheer- 
fully with his glittering, black eyes at Roste'n’. 

“If at least we had some women here; but 
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there’s nothing foh one to do but dwink. If we 
could only get to fighting soon. Hullo, who’s 
there?” he said, turning to the door as he heard 
a tread of heavy boots and the clinking of spurs 
that came to a stop, and a respectful cough. 

“The squadron quartermaster I” said La- 
vrushka. 

Denisov’s face puckered still more. 

“Wetthed!” he muttered, throwing down a 
purse with some gold in it. “WoskW, deah ici- 
low, just see how much there is left and shove 
the purse undah the pillow,” he said, and went 
out to the quartermaster. 

Rost6v took the money and, mechanically ar- 
ranging the old and new coins in separate piles, 
began counting them. 

“Ahl TelyininI How d’ye do? They plucked 
me last night,” came Denisov’s voice irom the 
next room. 

“Where? At Bykov’s, at the rat’s ... I knew 
it,” replied a piping soice, and Lieutenant Tel- 
ydnin, a small ofheer of the same squadron, en- 
tered the room. 

RosteW thrust the purse under the pillow and 
shook the damp little hand which was offered 
him. Telydnin iorsome reason had been trans- 
ferred from the Guards just before this cam- 
paign. He behaved very well in the regiment 
but was not liked: Rostdv especially detested 
him and was unable to overcome or conceal his 
groundless antipathy to the man. 

“Well, )oung cavalryman, how is my Rook 
behaving?” he asked. (Rook was a young hoi sc 
Telyanin had sold to Rostov.) 

The lieutenant never looked the man he was 
speaking to straight in the face; his eyes con- 
tinually wandeicd from one object to another. 

“1 saw you riding this morning . . .” he added. 

“Oh, he’s all right, a good lioise,” answered 
RosuW, though the horse lor which he had paid 
seven hundred rubbles was not worth half that 
sum. “He’s begun to go a little lame on the left 
foreleg,” he added. 

“The hoof’s crackedl That’s nothing. I’ll 
teach you what to do and show you what kind 
of rivet to use.” 

“Yes, please do,” .said Rostov. 

“I’ll show you, I'll show youl It’s not a secret. 
And it’s a horse you’ll thank me for.” 

“Then I’ll have it brought round,” said Ros- 
t6v washing to avoid TelyAiiin, and he went 
out to give the order. 

In the passage Denisov, with a pipe, was 
squatting on tire threshold lacing the- cjuaiter- 
master who was reporting to him. On seeing 
Rostc^v, Denisov screwed up his face and point- 


ing over his shoulder with his thumb to the 
room where Telyilnin was sitting, he frowned 
and gave a shudder of disgust. 

“Ugh! I don't like that fellow,” he said, re- 
gardless of the quaitermastcr’s presence. 

Rostov shrugged his shouldeis as much as to 
say; “Nor do I, but what’s one to do?” and, 
having given his orclcT, lie returned to 'I'elyi- 
nin. 

Tclydnin was sitting in the same indolent 
pose in which Rostov liad left him. rubbing 
his small white hands. 

“Well there ccr tainly arc disgusting people,” 
thouglit RostfW as he entered. 

“Have you told them to liring the horse?” 
asked Telyanin, getting up and looking care- 
lessly about him. 

“I have.” 

“I.et us go ourselves. I only came round to 
ask Denisov about yesterday’s order. Have you 
got it, Denisov?” 

“Not yet. But where arc you off to?” 

“I w'ant to teach this young man how to shoe 
a hoisc,” said I'clyaiiin. 

*^1 hey WTnt through the pinch and into the 
stable. The lieutenant evplaincd liow to rivet 
the hoof and went away to his own (juaiters. 

When Rostdv went back theie was a bottle 
of vodka and a sausage on the table. Denisov 
was sitting there .scratching with his pen on a 
sheet ol paper. He looked gloomily in RostiW s 
fare and said: "I am wiling Xo hei,” 

He leaned his elbows on the table with his 
pen in his hand and.ev idcntly glad ol a c hance 
to say quicker in words what he wanted to 
write, told Rostov the contents ol his letter. 

“You sec, my IwieHtl.” he said, “we sleep 
when we don’t Jove. We arc child wen of the 
dust . . . but one falls in lose and one is a God, 
one is pua' as on the fihsi day of cw^eation . . . 
Who’s that now? Send him to the devil. I’m 
busvl” he shouted to Lavnishka, who went up 
to him not in the least ahasiied. 

“Who should it be? You yoursell told him to 
come. It’s the c|uaitc‘i master for the money.” 

Denisov frowned and was about to shout 
some reply but stoppc'd. 

“Wetched business,” he muttered to himself. 
“How much is IcU in the puhsc?” he asked, 
turning to RosteW. 

“Seven new and three old imperials.” 

“Oh, it’s wetchcdl Well, what arc )ou stand- 
ing there for, you sca’cwow? Gall the quahtch- 
mastch,” he shouted to Lavrushka. 

“Please, Denisov, let me lend you some: 1 
Lave some, you know,” said Rostov, blushing. 
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'‘Don't like bowwowing from my own fel- 
lows, I don’t," growled Denisov. 

"But if you won't accept money Irorn me like 
a comrade, you will offend me. Really 1 have 
some," Rost<)v repeated. 

"No, 1 tell you." 

And Denlsrjv went to the bed toget the purse 
from under the pillow. 

"Where have you put it, Wostdv?" 

"Under the lower pillow." 

"ft’s not there." 

Denisov threw both pillows on the floor. The 
purse was not there. 

"That's a miwac le." 

"Wait, haven't yriu dropped it?" said Ros- 
tov, picking up the pillows one at a time and 
shaking them. 

Tie pulled off the quilt and shook it. The 
purse was not there. 

"Dear me, tan I have foi gotten? No, I re- 
member thinking that you kept it under your 
head like a treasure." said Rostov. "1 put it just 
liere. Where is it?" he asked, turning to Lavni- 
shka. 

"I haven': bw-i. in the room. It must be 
wheic you put it." 

"But it isn’t? . . ." 

"You’ie always like that; you thwow a thing 
down anywhere and forget it. Feel in your 
pockets." 

“No, ii I hadn’t thought of it being a treas- 
ure," said Rosl<)V, "but I remember putting it 
there." 

Lavrushka turned all the bedding over, 
looked under the bed and under the table, 
scare bed exciywhere.and stood still in themid- 
dle of the room. Denisov silently watched La- 
Miishka’s movements, and when the latter 
threw up his arms in surprise saying it was no- 
where to be found Denis<n glanced at RosKiv. 

"Wostdv, you’ve not been playing schoolboy 
twicks. . . .’’ 

Rostdv felt Denisov’s ga/e fixed on him, raised 
his eyes, and instantlydioj)p('d them again. All 
the blood which hacl seemed congestc'd some- 
where below his throat rushed to Ids late and 
eyes. He could not draw breath. 

"And there hasn’t been anyone in the room 
except the lieutenant and yourselves. It must 
be here somewhere," said Lavrushka. 

"Now then, you devil's puppet, look alive 
and hunt for it!" shouted Denisos. suddenly, 
turning purple and rushing at the man with a 
threatening gesture. "If the purse isn’t tound 
I’ll fh^g you. I’ll flog you all." 

RosteW, his eyes avoiding Denisov, began 
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buttoning his coat, buckled on his saber, and 
put on iiis cap. 

"I must have that purse, I tell you," shouted 
Denisov, shaking his orderly by the shoulders 
and knocking him against the wall. 

"Denisov, let him alone, I know who has 
taken it,” said Rostdv, going toward the door 
without raising his c^yes. Denisov paused, 
thought a moment, and, evidently understand- 
ing what Rostdv hinted at, seized his arm. 

"Nonsense!" he cried, and the veins on his 
forcdic^acl and neck stood out like cords. "You 
arc mad, I tell you. I won't allow it. The purse 
is herd I’ll flay this scoundwel alive, and it 
will be found.” 

"I know who has taken it," repeated Rost6v 
in an unsteady voice, and went to the dcK)r. 

"And I tell you, don’t yem dahe to do it!" 
shouted Denisov, rushing at the cadet to re- 
strain him. 

But Rosten pulled away his arm and, with as 
much anger is though Denisov were his svorst 
enemy, firmly fixed his eyes directly on his lace. 

"Do you understand what you’re saying?" he 
said in a trembling voice. "There was no one 
else in the room except myself. So that if it is 
not so, then . . ." 

I le could not finish, and ran out of the room. 

"Ah, may thedevil takeyouand evewybody," 
were the last words Rostov heard. 

Rostov went to Belyanin's quarters. 

"'File master is not in, he’s gone to head- 
quarters," said 'Belyanin’s orderly. "Has some- 
thing happened?" he added, surprised at the 
cadet's troublc*d face. 

"No, nothing." 

"You’ve only just missed him," said the or- 
derly. 

The headquarters were situated two miles 
away from Sal/eneck, and Rostov, without re- 
tuining home, took a horse and rode there. 
There was an inn in the village which the of- 
ficers frequented. Rostc'iv rode up to it and saw 
Tclyanin’s horse at the porch. 

In the second room of the inn the lieuten- 
ant was sitting over a dish of sausages and a 
bottle of wine. 

"Ah, ^ou'vc come here too, young man!" he 
^aid, smiling and raising his eyebrow’s. 

"Yes,” said Rostc'iv as if it cost him a great 
deal to utter the wc^rd: and he sat dow’ii at the 
nearest table. 

Both were silent. 'Bhcre were two Germans 
and a Russian ofliccT in the room. No one spoke 
and the only sounds heard w'cre the clatter of 
knives and the munching of the lieutenant. 
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When Telydniii had finished his lunch he 
took out of his yiorkct a double purse and, 
drawing its rings aside with his small, white, 
turned-up fingers, drew out a gold imperial, 
and lifting his eyebrows ga\e it to the waiter. 

“Please be quick,’* he said. 

The coin was a new one. Rost6v rose and 
went up to Telydnin. 

"Allow me to look at your purse,” he said in 
a low, almost inaudible, voire. 

With shifting eyes but eyebrows still raised, 
TelyAnin handed him the purse. 

"Yes, it’s a nice purse. Yes, yes,” he said, grow- 
ing suddenly pale, and added, "Look at it, 
young man.” 

Rost(')v took the purse in his hand, examined 
it and the money in it, and looked at TelyAnin. 
The lieutenant was looking about in his usual 
way and suddenly seemed to grow' very merry. 

"If we get to Vienna 1*11 get rid of it there 
but in these w'l etched little towns there’s no- 
where to spend it,” said he. "Well, let me have 
it, young man. I’m going.” 

RoslcW did not speak. 

"And you? Are you going to have lunch too? 
They teed you quite decently heie,** continued 
TelyAnin. "Now then, let me ha>c it.” 

lie stretched out his hand to take hold of the 
purse. RosteW let go of it. TelyAnin took the 
purse and began carelessly slipping it into the 
pocket of hisriding breeches, with his eyebrows 
lifted and his mouth slightly open, as if to say, 
"Yes, yes, I am putting niy purse in my pocket 
and that’s quite simple and is no one else’^ busi- 
ness.” 

"Well, young man?” he said with a sigh, and 
from under his lifted brows he glanced into 
Rostov's eyes. 

Some flash as of an electric spark shot from 
TclyAnin’s eyes to Rost<)v’s and back, and back 
again and again in an instant. 

"Come here,” said Rostov, catching hold of 
Tclyanin’s arm and almost dragging him to 
the window. "That money is Denisov's; you 
took it . . .” he whispered just above 'J’elyAnin's 
ear. 

“What? What? How dare you? What?” said 
I'elyAnin. 

But these words came like a piteous, despair- 
ing cry and an entreaty lor pardon. As soon as 
Rostov heard them, an enormous load ol doubt 
fell from him. He was glad, and at the same in- 
stant began to pity the miserable man who 
stood before him, but the task lie had begun 
had to be completed. 

"Heaven only knows what the people here 


may imagine,” muttered TelyAnin, taking up 
his cap and moving toward a small empty room. 
"We must have an explanation . . .” 

"I knevw it and shall prove it,” said Rostdv. 

"I . . .” 

Every muscle of TelyAnin's pale, terrified 
face began to quiver, his eyes still shiltc'd from 
side to side but with a downward look not ris 
ing to Robt()v's face, and his sol)s were audible. 

"Count! . . . Don’t ruin a young fellow . . . 
here is this wretched money, take it . . .” He 
threw it on the table. "I have an old lather 
and motJier! . . .” 

Rostov took the money, avoiding TelyAnin's 
eyes, and w'cnt out of the room without a word. 
But at the door he stopped and then retraced 
his steps. "O God,” he said with tears in his 
eyes, “how could you do it?” 

"Count . . .” said TelyAnin drawing nearer 
to him. 

"Don’t touc h me,” sa id RosteW, drawing back . 
"If you need it. take the money,” and be threw 
the purse to him and ran out of fhc inn. 

CHAPTER V 

Th.\t samf I vi-MNC there was an animated dis- 
cussion among the scpiadioii’s oflicers in Deni 
sov’s quarters. 

"And I tell you, RosuW, that you must apol 
ogirc to the colonel!” said a tall, giiz/lv haired 
staff captain, with enormous miistaclies and 
many WTinkles on his large features, to Rosl(»\ 
who was crimson w’ith exc itc'inent. 

I he staff captain, Kirsten, bad tw'ice been 
reduced to the ranks for affairs of honor and 
had twice regained his commission. 

"1 will allow no one to call me a liari” ci ied 
RosteW. "He told me 1 lied, and I told him he 
lied. And there it rests. He may keep me on 
duty every day, or may pl.ice me under arrest, 
but no one can make me apologize, because if 
he. as commander of this regiment, thinks it 
beneath his dignity to give me satisluction. 
then . . .” 

"You just wait a moment, my clear fellow, 
and listen,” interrupted the staff captain in his 
deep bass, calmly stroking hi$ long mustache. 
"You tell the colonel in the presence of other 
oflicers that an oflu er has stolcSn . . .” 

"I'm not to blame that the conversation be- 
gan in the presence of other ofliicts. Perhaps I 
ought not to have spoken lieforc them, but I 
am not a diplomatist. 'Pliat's why I joined the 
hussars, thinking that here one would not need 
finesse: and lie tells me that 1 am lying~so let 
him give me satisfaction . . 
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“That's all right. No one thinks you a coward, 
liut that's not the point. Ask Denisov whether 
it is not out of the question for a cadet to de- 
mand satisfaction of his regimental command- 
er?" 

Denisov sat gloomily biting his mustache 
and listening to the conversation, evidently 
with no wish to lake pait in it. He answered 
the staff captain's question by a disapproving 
shake of his head. 

"You speak to the colonel about this nasty 
business Ixdore other olfirers," continued the 
staff captain, "and BogdAnich" (the colonel 
was called Bogdaiiich) "shuts you up." 

"lie did not shut me up, he said T was tell- 
ing an utitiiuh." 

"Well, have it so, and you talked a lot of 
nonsense to him and must apologize.” 

"Not on any ac count 1" exclaiiiied Rosu'iv. 

"I (lid not expect this of you," said the staff 
captain sei iimsly and severely. "You don’t wish 
to apologize, but, man, it’s not onlv to him but 
to the whole regiment- all of us— ym’re to 
blame all round. J’he case is this: y<m ought to 
have thought cheu'iim ovei and taken advice; 
but no, you go and blurt it all stiaight out be- 
fore the ollicers. Now what was the colonel to 
do? H.ive the ollKei tried and disgrace the 
whole legimeiii? Disgrace the whole regiment 
because <)1 one scoundrel? Is that bow^ou look 
at It? We don’t see it like th.rt. And Bogdanich 
w.is a brick: he told ^ou vou were sa>ing what 
was not true. It’s not ]>leasant. but what’s to be 
doire, iriy dc'ar lei low'? You kiiidc'd yourself in 
it. \nd irow, when one wants to smooth the 
thing over, some conceit prevents vour apolo- 
gizing, and you wish to make the whole affair 
public. You arc olfcndcd at being put on dulv 
a bit. but w'hy not apologize to an old and hon- 
orable olliccT? Whatever Uogd.hrich n»,iy be, 
anyway he is an honcnable and brave old colo- 
nel! You’re c|Uick at t.ikitig c)lleiise, but you 
don’t mind disgracing the whole regiirrerit!" 
lire staff captain’s voice hcg.iii to tremble. 
"You have Ireen in the regiment irc^M to no 
time, my lad. you’re here today aircl toriroiiow 
you'll be appointed adjutant .somewhere and 
cair snap yortr fingers when it is said ‘ 1 here are 
thieves arrrong the Pavlogracl ofliccrsl' IJiit it’s 
not all thesame to usi Am I not right, Denisov? 
ft’s not the same!" 

Deirisov icrnained silent and did not move, 
butoccasionallylookcdwitJr his glittering black 
eyes at RosteW. 

"\'ou value your own pride and don't wish 
to apologize," continued the staff captain, "but 
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we old fellows, who have grown up in and, 
God willing, are going to die in the regiment, 
we prize the honor of the regiment, and I5og- 
cUnich knows it. Oh, we do prize it, old lel- 
low! And all this is not light, it’s not righti You 
may take offense or not but I always stick to 
mother truth. It’s not right!" 

And the staff captain rose and tmiied away 
from RosicW. 

" I'hat’s twue, devil take it! " slrouted Den isov, 
jumping up. "Now then, WersteW, now then!’’ 

Rostc')v, growing icd and pale alternately, 
looked first at one otticcr and then at the other. 

"No, gentlemen, no . . . you mustn’t ihtnk 
... 1 cjuite understand. You’re wrong to think 
that ol me . . . I . . . for me . . . for tire honor ot 
the regiment I’d . . . Ah well, I’ll show that in 
action, and forme the honorof thofl.ig. . .Well, 
never mind, it's true I'nr to blame, to blame all 
round. Well, what else do you w'aiit? . . ." 

"(’orne, that’s right, Count!” cried the staff 
capl.Tin, tirriiiiig rouird and clapj)ing Rc^stov 
oir the shoulder w’ith his big hand. 

"I tell you,’’shoufcd Denisov, "he’s a fine fel- 
low." 

" i hat’s better, (^ount," said thestaff captain, 
beginning to address Rostc'iv by his title, as if 
in lecognition ot his confession, "(io and apol- 
ogize, vour I'xcellency. Yes. go!" 

"Gentlemen, I'll do any tiring. No one shall 
hcMt .rword fiommc,"said Kosten in an implor- 
ing voice, "but I can’t apologize.by God I can’t, 
do wh.rt you will! How can I go and apologize 
like a liliie boy asking forgiveness?" 

Denisov began to laugh. 

"It’ll be ws»i>c lor you. Bogcbinich is vindic- 
tive and you’ll p.ry for your obstinacy," said 
Kirsten. 

"No, on mv word it’s not obstinacy! I can’t 
describe the feeling. 1 can’t . . ." 

"Well. It’s as you like," said the staff capi.iin. 
"And vvliat has become of that scoundiel?" he 
asked Denisciv'. 

"f^c has vvep^'rted himself sick, he\ to be 
stwuck off the list tomovvwovv," muttered Den- 
isov . 

"It is an illness, there’s no other way ol ex- 
plaining it.” said the staff capt.rin. 

"Ilincssor not. he’d Ircilernot c wossmy path. 
I’d kill him!’’sh()Uted Denfsovina bloodthirsty 
lone. 

just then Zherkerv entered the room. 

"What brings you here?” cried the olficers 
turning to the nevvccmicr. 

"We’re to go into action, gentlemen! Mack 
has sui rendered with his whole army." 
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‘‘It's not truel” 

“r\c seen him myselfl" 

“What? Saw the real Mack? With hands and 
feet?” 

“Into action! Intoaction* Bring him a bottle 
for siuh news’ But how did )ou come here?” 

“r\e been sent back to the regiment all on 
account of that devil Mack \ii Austiian gen- 
eral complained of me I congiatulaied him on 
Mack’s annal What’s the matter, RosttH? 
\ou look as if you d just come out of a hot 
bath ’’ 

“Oh my dear fellow, we’re in such a stew 
here these last two days “ 

1 he regimental adjutant came in and con- 
firmed the news brought by /heikdv Ihey 
were undci orders to advance next day 
“We’re going into action, gentlemen!” 
“Well, thank God! We’ve been sitting here 
too long’” 

CHAPTFR VI 

Ku il'/ov rri l bac k toward Vienna, destroying 
behind him the bridges ovci the riveis Inn (at 
Braunaii) and Tiaun (near Lin/) On Oc tober 
2 ^ the Russian tioops weie crossing the iiver 
Enns At midday the Russian baggage train, 
the artillerv and columns of troops were dc 
filing through the town of I nns on both sides 
of the bridge 

It was a warm rainy, autumnal day The wide 
expanse that opened out before the heights on 
which the Russnn batteries stood guarding 
the bridge was at times vc ilcd b) n diaphnnous 
curtain of slanting ram, and then suddenly 
spread out m the sunlight, fardist.mt ob|Ccls 
could be clearly seen glittering as thougli fresh 
lyvainished Down below the little town ccmld 
be seen with its vsliite, redicKilcd houses, its 
cathedral and its budge on both sides of whieh 
streamed jostling masses of Russian tioops At 
the bend of the Danube, vessels an island, and 
a c istk with a pirk surrounded by the waters 
of the confluence of the Lnns and the Danube 
became visible, and the rocky kit bank of the 
Danubccoveredwithpme forests with a mystic 
baekgrouncl of green treetops and bluish gor 
ges I he turrets of a eonv ent stood out bevond 
a wild virgin pine forest, and far away on the 
other side of the f nns the enemy’s horse patrols 
could be discerned 

Among the field guns on the brow of the hill 
the general in command of the rearguard stood 
with a staff officer, scan n i ng t he c oun l ry th rough 
his fieldglass A little behind them Nesvitski, 
who had been sent to the re.irguaid by the com- 


mander 111 chief, was sitting on the trail of a 
gun carnage \ Cossack who accompanied him 
had handed him .i knapsack and a flask, and 
Nesvitski was treating some officers to pies and 
real r/o/;/;e/Ar/mmc / fhe olliccis glaclly gath 
eicd round him, some on their knees, some 
scpiatting 1 urkish fashion on the wet grass 
“Yes, the Austrian prince who built tint eas 
tie w is no fool It’s a fine pi ice’ Wh\ are you 
not c Uiirg anything geiilk men? ’Ncsvitski was 
saying 

“Thank vou very miuh Prince ” answered 
one of the officers pleased to be tilking to a 
staff officer of such importance ‘ It’s a lovely 
place! We passed close to the piik and saw 
two deer and what a spk ndid house ’ ’ 

“1 ook Prince ” said anotlier who would 
have dearly liked to tike another pie but felt 
shy and tlu^refore pretended to be examining 
the coiintrvside— “See our inf nitr^men h ive 
already got there I ook there in the me idow 
behind the vill igc three of them ire dragging 
something I luv 11 rinsick that castk , he ic 
m irked with evident approval 

So they will ’ s ud Nc svitski ‘No but what 
I should like,” added he, munching a pic in his 
moist lipped handsome mouth would be to 
slip in over there 

He pointed with a smile to a tunc ted nun 
irery and his c)cs nirrowcd me! gk imcd 
‘ I hat would be fine gciitkimn’ 

I he officers laughed 

* fust to flutter the nuns i bit I hey sav there 
arc It ilian girls irnong them On m\ word 1 d 
give five ycais of rnv liie for it’” 

“ 1 hey must be feeling dull too, ’ said one of 
the boldc r officers, laughing 

Me inwhilc the si iff officer standing in front 
pointed out something to the general, v\ho 
looked through his field glass 

“^es so It IS, so It IS ’ Slid the general an 
grily lowering the fic Id gl iss and shrugging his 
shoulders ‘ so it is’ 1 he v 11 be fired on at the* 
crossing \nd why are they dawdling there" ’ 
On the opposite sick the eniiny could hi 
seen by the naked eye, and from tlieir battc ry a 
milk white cloud arose 1 hen came the distant 
lepoit of a shot, and our troops could be s< eii 
hurrying to the crossing 

Nesvitski rose puffing, and went up to the 
general smiling 

“Would not your excellency like a little n 
fieshment? ’ he said. 

“It’s a bad business,” said the general with- 
out answering him, “our men have been wast- 
ing lime.” 
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“Hadn't I better ride over, your excellency?" 
asked Nesvftski. 

“Yes, please do," answered the general, and 
he repeated the order that had already once 
been given in detail: “and tell the hussars that 
they are to cross last and to fire the bridge as I 
ordered: and the inflammable material on the 
bridge must be reinspccted." 

“Very good," answered Nesvftski. 

He called the Cossack with his horse, told 
him to put away the knapsack and flask, and 
swung his heavy p(‘rson easily into the saddle. 

“ril really tall in on the nuns." he said to 
the officers who watched him smilingly, and he 
rode off by the winding path down the hill. 

“Now then, let's see how far it will carry. 
Captain. Just tryl"said the general, ttiining to 
an aitillcry officer. “Have a little fun to pass 
the time." 

“Crew, to your guns!" commanded the of- 
ficer. 

In a moment the men came running gaily 
from their campfires and began loading. 

“One!" came the command. 

Number one jumped briskly aside. The gun 
rang out with a deafening metallic roar, and 
a whistling grenade flew above the heads of 
our tioops below the hill and fell far short of 
the enemy, a little smoke showing the spot 
where it buist. 

'The face's of officers and men brightened up 
at thesound. Every<)iic got up and began watch- 
ing the moveinents of our troops below, as 
jjlainly visible as if but a stone's thiow away, 
and the movements of the approaching enemy 
faitluT off. At the same instant the sun came 
fully out from bcdiind the clouds, and the c lear 
sound of the solitary shot and the brilliance of 
the bright sunshine merged in a single joyous 
and spirited impression. 

CHAPTER VTl 

Two OF the enemy’s shots had already flown 
across the bridge, wheio there was a crush. Half- 
way across stood Prince Nesvftski, who had 
alighted from his horse and whose big body was 
jamnu^ci against the railings. He looked back 
laughing to the Cossack who stood a lew steps 
behind him holding two horses by their bridle's. 
Each time Prince Nesvftski tried to move on, 
soldiers and carts pushed him back again and 
pressed him against the railings, and all he 
could do was to smile. 

“What a fellow you arc, friend!" said the 
Cossack to a convoy soldier with a wagon, who 
was pressing onto the infantrymen who were 
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crcjwdccl together close to Ids wheels and his 
horses. “What a fellowl You can't wait a mo- 
ment! Don't you sec the general wants to pass?" 

But the convoyman took no notice of the 
word “general" and shouted at the soldiers 
who w'ere blocking his way. “Hi there, boys! 
Keep to the left! Wait a bit." But the soldiers, 
crowded together shoulder to shoulder, their 
bayonets interlocking, moved over the bridge 
in a dense mass. Looking down over the rails 
Prince Nesvftski saw the rapid, noisy little 
waves of the Erins, which rippling and eddying 
round the piles of the bridge chased each other 
along. Looking cm the bridge he saw equally 
uniform living waves of soldiers, shoulder 
straps, covered shakos, knapsacks, bayonets, 
long muskets, and, under the shakos, faces w'ith 
broad cheekbones, sunken cheeks, and listless 
tired expressions, and feet that moved through 
the sticky mud that covered the planks of the 
bridge. Somrfimes through the monotonous 
wave's of men, like a fleck of white foam on the 
waves of the Enns, an officer, in a cloak and 
with a type of face different from that of the 
men, squeezed his way along; sometimes like 
a chip of wood whirling in the river, an hussar 
on foot, an orderly, or a townsman was carried 
through the waves ol infantry; and sometimes 
like a log ffiiating down the river, an officers’ or 
company’s baggage wagon, piled high, leather- 
covered, and liemmed in on all sides, moved 
across the bridge. 

“It’s as if a dam had burst," said the Cossack 
hopelessly. “Are there many more of you to 
come?’' 

“A million all but one!" replied a waggish 
soldier in a torn coat, with a wink, and passed 
on followed by another, an old man. 

“II he* (he meant the enemy) “begins pop- 
ping at the bridge now." said the old soldier 
dismally to a comrade, “you’ll forget to scratch 
yoinself." 

That soldier passed on, and after liim came 
another sitting on a cart. 

“Where the devil have the leg bands been 
shoved to?" said an c^rdcrly, running behind 
the cart and iumbling in the back of it. 

And he also passed on with the wagon. Then 
,.tmc some merry soldiers who had evidently 
been drinking. 

“.And then, c^ld fellow, he gives him one in 
the teeth with the butt end of his gun . . a 
soldier whose greatcoat was well tucked up said 
gaily, with a wide swing of his arm. 

“S’es, the ham was just delicious . , an- 
swered another with a loud laugh. And they. 
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too, passed on, so that Nesvitski did not learn 
who had been struck on the teeth, or what tlie 
ham had to do with it. 

“Bah I How they scurry He just sends a ball 
and they think the\ 11 all be killed,’* a sergeant 
was saying angrily and reproachfully. 

“As It flies past me, Daddy, the ball I mean,” 
said a young soldier with an enormous mouth, 
hardly refraining from laughing. “I left like 
dying of fright. I did, *pon iiiy word. I got that 
frightened!’’ said he. as if bragging of having 
been frightened. 

That one also passed Then followed a cart 
unlike any that had gone before It was a Ger 
man cart w ith a pair of horses Ic d by a German, 
and seemed loaded ith a whole houseful of 
effects A fine brindled cow with a large udder 
was attached to the cart behind A woman with 
an uiiweaned baby, an old woman, and a 
healthy German girl with bright red cheeks 
were sitting on some feather beds Evidently 
these fugitises were allowed to pass by special 
permission. The eyes of all the soldiers tuincd 
toward the women, and while the vehicle was 
passing at foot pace all the s^ildicrs’ remarks rc 
latcd to the two >oung ones Every face bote 
almost the same smile, expressing unseemly 
thoughts about the women 

“Just see, the German sausage is making 
tracks, loo!’* 

“Sell me the missis ’* said another soldier, ad 
dressing the German, who angry and fright 
ened, strode energetically along with downcist 
eyes 

**Scc how smart she’s made herself! Oh. the 
devils!’* 

'There Feddtov, you should be qinrtcied 
on them!” 

“I have seen as much before now, mate!*’ 

“Where are )ou going?’ asked an infantry 
ofheer who was eating an ipplc also half smil 
ing as he looked at the handsome girl 

The German closed his eyes, signifying that 
he did not undei stand 

'T ake it if you like,'* said the officer, giving 
the girl an apple 

The girl smiled and took it Nf v/tski like 
the rest of the men on the bridge did not take 
his eyes off the women till they lud pissed 
When they had gone by, the same stnarn of 
soldieis followed, witli the same kind of talk, 
and at last all stopped As often happens, the 
horses of a con\oy wagon became lesi ive at the 
end of the bridge, and the whole crowd had to 
wait 

“And why are they stopping? There’s no 


proper order!’* said the soldiers “Where are 
you shoving to? Devil take you! Can’t you wait? 
It’ll be worse if he fires the bridge See. here’s 
an officer jammed in too* ’—different voices 
wTre saying in the crowd, as the men looked at 
one another, and all picssed towaid the exit 
from the bridge 

Looking down at the v\ iters of the Inns 
under the bridge Nesvitski suddenly he iid a 
sound new to him, of something swiftly ip 
proaching . . something big that splashed in 
to the water 

“Just sec where it carries to*’’ a soldier near 
by said sternly, looking round at the sound 

“Encouraging us to get along quitker,” said 
another uncasdv 

The crowd moved on agiin Ncsvftski re- 
alized that It was a cannon ball 

“Hev, Cossiik. my horse! ' lu siid “Now, 
then yon there* get out of theway* M ikeway!” 

With gieit difficulty he inirngcd to get to 
his horse, and shouting tontinuillv he inoxtd 
on The soldiers squeezed themselves to make 
way foi him but again pressed i>n him so that 
the) jimined Ins leg and those nciresi him 
wtic not to blunt for the) wtu tlumstl\(.s 
piesscd still h irdei from behind 

“Nesvitski Ntsvitski* voii nuinskiill’ ’ came 
a hoirse voice from belniid him 

Nesvitski looked round and siw, some fif 
teen pacts aw ly but scpii iitd bv iht living 
miss of moving infantiv V isk i Denisov retl 
and shagg), with his c ip c>n iht bick of his 
blatk head and a cloak hanging jauntil) over 
his shouldci 

' loll these devils these fiends, to let me 
pass’’ shriutftl Denisov tvidintly in a fir of 
rage Ins coal blaek r>cs with their bloodshot 
whites glitttnng and tolling as he waved Ins 
she ithcfl sibti in a snuii bare band as red as 
Ins f ice 

“\h Vtiski*’’ fo>fiil]y replied Nesvitski 
“What s up with )oiiz ’ 

“I he sejindwon can’t pass,” shouted Vaska 
Denisov, showing Ins while teeth fiercely and 
spurring his blatk thoroughbicd ^rib, winch 
twitched Its cats as the ba)oncts touched it, 
and snorted spurting while hrairi fiom his bit, 
tiatnping the planks of the bridge with his 
hoofs and app.ircrilly ready to jump ovct the 
railings had Ins rider let him “What is this? 
T hey re like sheep! Just like sheep! Out ol the 
w.iy! . Let us pass! . Stop thcic, you devil 
with the cart! I'll hack you with rny saber*’’ he 
shouted, actually drawing hw saber from its 
scabbard and flourishing it 
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The soldiers crowded against one another 
with terrified faces, and Denisov joined Nesvit- 
ski. 

low’s it you’re not drunk today?” said Ncs- 
\itski when the other had ridden up to him. 

“'Miey don't even give one time to dwinki” 
answered Vdska Denisov, “'fhey keep dwag- 
girig the wegiinent to ami fwo all day. If they 
mean to fight, let's fight. But the devil knows 
wliat this is.” 

"What a dandy you are today!” said Nesvit- 
ski. looking at Denisov’s new tloak and saddle- 
cloth. 

Denisov smiled, took out of his sabretache a 
liandkerchief that diffused a smell of perfume, 
and put it to Nesvitski’s nose. 

“Of (oiirse. I’m going into action! I’ve 
shaved, bwushed iny teeth, and scented my- 
self." 

The imposing figure of Nessitski hdlowcd 
by his Cossack, and the clcteimmation of Deni- 
sov who flourished his sword and shouted lian- 
tically, had such an effect that the) mandgecl to 
s(|uee/c through to the faithct side of the 
biidge and sioppeil the inf aim y. lieside the 
bridge Nesvitski found the colonel to whom 
he had to delivei the older, and having done 
this he rode back. 

Having cleat ed the way Denisov stopped at 
the end of the bi idge. (’.aielessly holding in his 
stallion lliat was neighing and pawing the 
ground, eager to rejoin its fellows, lie wMtehed 
his s(]uadron draw nearer. 1 hen the clang of 
hoots, as of several horses galloping, iesoundc‘d 
on the planks of the bi idge, and the sejuadron, 
ofhceis in front and men four ahieasi, spicacl 
across the bridge and heg.in to onicige on his 
side of it. 

The infantry who had heen stopped crow'cl- 
ed near the bridge in the tiampled mud and 
ga/ed with that particular feeling of ill will, 
estjangement, and ridicule wdth which troops 
of ciifTcient aims usii.illy cncoimur one anoth- 
er at the clean, smart hussais who moved past 
them in regulai order. 

"Smart lads! Only fit for a fair!" said one. 

"What gocxl are ihrv? Thcv’rc led about 
. just for show!" remarked another. 

“Don’t kick up thedust, you inlaiitry!" jested 
an hussar whose })raiuing horse had splashed 
imul ovei some loot .soldiers. 

‘Td like to put you on a twe^ days' march 
with a knapsack! Your fine cords wendd soon 
get a hit rulibcd," said an inlantrymaii. wiping 
the mud off his face with his sleeve. "Perched 
up there, you’re more like a bird than a man.” 
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" There now, Zfkin, they ought to put you 
on a horse. You’d IcKik fine,” said a corporal, 
chaffing a tliin little soldier w-ho bent under 
the weight of his knapsack. 

"1 ake a stick between your legs, that’ll suit 
you for a horse!" the hussar shouted back. 

CHAPTER VllI 

Tin LAsrol the infantry hurriedly crossed the 
bridge, scjuee/ing together as they approached 
it as if passing through a funnel. At last the 
baggage wagons had all crossed, the crush was 
less, and the last battalion came onto the bridge. 
Only Denisov’s squadron of hussars remained 
on the farther side of the bridge facing the en- 
emy, who could be seen from the hill on the 
opposite bank but was not yet visible from the 
bridge, for the hori/on as seen from the valley 
through whic h the liver flowed was formed by 
the rising ground only half a mile away. At the 
foot of the hi^' lay wasteland over which a few 
groups of om Cossack scouts were moving. Sud- 
clenly on the road at the top of tlie high ground, 
artillery and troops in blue uniform were seen. 
These were the French. A group of Cossack 
scouts retired down the hill at a trot. All the 
officers and men of Denisov’s squadron, though 
thev ii icnl to talk of other things and to look in 
othcT directions, thought only of what was 
there on the hilltop, and kept constantly look- 
ing at the patches appearing on the skyline, 
whic h they knew to he the enemy’s troops. The 
weather Iiad rl(*ared again since noon and the 
sun was d(‘sc ending brightly upon the Danube 
and the dark hi”s around it. It was calm, and 
at intervals the .gle calls and the shouts of 
the enemy could i > ' heard from the hill. There 
was no one nt)w between the squadron and the 
enemy except a few scattered skirmishers. An 
empty sjiace of sonic seven hundred )ards wa^ 
all that sepaiatc'd them. The cneinv ceased fir- 
ing. and that stem, threatening, inaccessible, 
and intangil>le lincw'hich separates two hostile 
ai niic’s was .ill the moic clearly ielt. 

"One step beyond that boundary line which 
rescmliles the line dividing the living from the 
dead lies uncertainly, suffering. and death. And 
what is there? \Vlio is th« re?— tlierc beyond that 
t. I. tliat tue, that roof lit up by the sun? No 
one knows, hut one wants to know. You fear 
and yet long to cross that line, and know that 
sooner or later it must be crosse'd and you will 
have to find out what is there, just as you will 
inevitablv have to learn what lies theotherside 
of death. But you arc strong, healthy, cheerful, 
and excited, and aic surrounded by other such 
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excitedly animated and healthy men.” So 
thinks, or at any rate leels, anyone who conics 
in sight of the enemy, and that feeling gives a 
particular glamour and glad keenness of iim 
pression to everything that takes place at such 
moments. 

On the high gtouncl where the enemy was, 
the smoke of a cannon rose, and a ball flew 
whistling over the heads of the hussar scpiad- 
ron. The officers who had been standing to- 
gether rode off to their places. The hussars be- 
gan carefully aligning their horses. Silence fell 
on the whole sejuadron. All were looking at the 
enemy in front and at the sc]uadron command- 
er, awaiting the word ol command. A second 
and a third cannon ball flew p*ist. Evidently 
they were firing at the hussars, but the balls 
with rapid rhythmic whistle flew over theheacis 
of the horsemen and tell somewhere beyond 
them. 1 he hussars did not look round, but at 
the sound of each shot, as at the word ol com- 
mand, the whole sejuadron with its rows of 
faces so alike yet so different, holding its breath 
while the ball flew past, rose in the stirrups and 
sank back again. 'I'he soldiers without turning 
their heads glanced at one another, c urious to 
see their comrades’ impression. Every lace, from 
Denisov’s to that ol the bugler, showed one 
common expression of conflict, irritation, and 
excitement, around chin and mouth. The 
t]uartermaster frowmed, looking at the soldiers 
as if threatening to punish them. Cadet Mird- 
nov ducked every time a ball flew past. Rostcjv 
on the left flank, mounted on his Rook— a hand- 
some horse despite its game leg— had the happy 
air of a schoolboy called up before a large audi- 
ence tor an examination in w'hich he leels sure 
he will distinguish himself. He was glancing at 
everyone with a clear, bright expression, as if 
asking them to notice how calmly he sat under 
fire. But despite himself, on his face too that 
same indication of somerhiiig new and stern 
showed round the mouth. 

’* Who’s that curtseying there? Cadet Miwd- 
novl I'hat's not wight! Look at me,” cried 
Denisov who, unable to keep still on one 
spot, kept turning his horse in front of the 
squadron. 

The black, hairy, snub-nosed face of Vdska 
Denisov, and his whole short sturdy figure with 
the sinewy hairy hand and stumpy fingers in 
which he held the hilt of his naked saber, 
looked just as it usually did, especially toward 
evening when he had emptied his second bot- 
tle; he was only redder than usual. With his 
shaggy head thrown back like birds when they 


drink, pressing his spurs mercilessly into the 
sides of his good horse. Bedouin, ancl sitting as 
though falling backwards in the saddle, he gal- 
loped to the other flank of the scpiadron and 
shouted in a hoarse voice to the men to look to 
their pistols. Ho rode up to Kirsten. The staff 
captain on his hroad-bac ked, steady mare came 
at a WMlk to meet him. His face with its long 
mustache w^as serious as always, only his eyes 
were brighter than usual. 

“Well, wdiat about it?” said he to Denisov. 
“It won’t come to a fight You’ll see- we shall 
retire.” 

“The devil only knows what they’re aboutl” 
muttered Denisov. “Ah, Wostbv,” he cried no- 
ticing the cadet’s bright face, “you’ve got it at 
last.’’ 

A nd he sm i 1 ed a p jrro V i n gl y , evi d e n 1 1 y p 1 ea sed 
WMth the cadet. Rostov felt perfectly happy. 
Just then the coinm.inder appealed on the 
bridge. Denisov galloped up to him. 

“Your excellency! Let us attack them! I’ll 
dwrive them off.” 

“Attack indeed!” said the colonel in a bored 
voice, puckeiing up his f.ice as if chiving off a 
troublesome llv. “.\nd why are you stopping 
here? Don’t you see the skii mishers are retreat 
ing? Lead the s(|uadron l>a(k.” 

The s(|uachoii crossed the hiicige and chew 
out of range of fire w’lihout hasing lost a single 
man. The second scpiadron ihat had been in 
the front line follow^ed them acrossand the last 
Cossacks c^uitted the larther side ol the rivcT. 

The two Pavlograd sc^uadr ons, having crossed 
the bridge, retired up the hill one alUT the oth- 
er. Their colonel, Karl Bogd.'inich Schubert, 
came up to Denisov’s s({uachon and rode at a 
footpace not far from Rostov, without taking 
any notice ol him although they were now 
meeting for the first lime since their encounter 
concerning Eely/inin. Rostov, feeling that he 
was at the front and in the power of a man to- 
ward whom he now admitted that he had been 
to blame,dicl not lift his eyc‘slroni thecolonel’s 
athletic back, his nape covered with light hair, 
and his red neck. It seemed to Rostciv that Bog- 
danich was only pretending not to notice him, 
ancl that his whole aim now was to Ic'st the 
cadet’s courage, so he drew liim.self up and 
looked around him merrily; then it seemed to 
him that BogcHnich rode so near in order to 
show him his courage. Next he thought that 
his enemy would send tlic scpiadron on a des- 
perate attack just to punish him— Rerstdv. Then 
he imagined how, after lire attack, Bogdciiiich 
would come up to him as he lay wounded and 
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would magnanimously extend the hand of 
reconciliation. 

The high-shouldered figure of Zherk6v. fa- 
miliar to the Pdvlograds as he had l)ut recently 
left their regiment, rode up to the colonel. Aft- 
er his dismissal from headquarters ZherkfW had 
not remained in the regiment, saying he was 
not such a lool as to slave at the front when he 
could get more rewards by doing nothing on 
the staff, and had siucecded in attaching him- 
self as an orderly officer to Prince Jfagration. 
He now came to his former chief with an order 
from the commander of the rearguard. 

“Colonel,’* he said, addressing Rostov’s en- 
emy with an air of gloomy gravity and glanc- 
ing round at his comrades, “there is an order 
to stop and fire tlie bridge.” 

“An order to who?” asked the colonel mo- 
rosely. 

“T don’t myself know *to who,’ ” replied the 
cornet in a serious tone, “but the prince told 
me to ‘go and tell the colonel that the hussars 
must return (juickly and fire the bridge.’ ” 

Zherkdv was followed by an officer of the 
suite who n.Jc um lo the colonel of hussais 
with tlie same order. Afterhim thestoul Nesvit- 
ski came galloping up on a Cossack horse that 
could scaucly carry his weight. 

“How’s this, Colonel?” he shouted as he ap- 
proadied. “1 told you to fire the bridge, and 
now someone has gone and blundered: they 
are all beside themselves fiver there and one 
can’t make anything out.” 

The colonel deliberately stopped the regi- 
ment and turned to Nesvitski. 

“You spfike to me of inflammable material,” 
said he, “but you said nothing about firing it.” 

“Hut, my dear sir,” .said Nesvitski as he drew 
up, taking off his cap and smoothing his hair 
wet with perspiration with his plump hand, 
“wasn't J tellingycm to fire the bridge, when in- 
flammable material had been putin position?” 

“I am not yiur ‘dear sir,’ Mr. Staff Officer, 
and you did not tell me to Inirn the bridge! I 
know the ser\i(e, and it is my habit ordeis 
strictly to ol>ey. You said the bridge would be 
burned, but who would it burn, 1 could not 
know by the holy spirit!” 

“Ah, that’s always the way!” said Nesvitski 
with a wave of the hand. “How did you get 
here?” said he, turning to Zherkdv. 

“On the same business. But you are dampl 
Let me wring you out!” 

“You were saying, Mr. Staff Officer . . .” con- 
tinued the colonel in an offended tone. 

“Colonel,” interrupted the officer of the 
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suite, “you must be quick or the enemy will 
bring up his guns to u.sc grapeshot.” 

The colonel looked silently at the officer of 
the suite, at the stout staff officer, and at Zher- 
kdv, and he frowned. 

“1 will the bridge fire,” he said in a solemn 
tone as if to announce that in spite of all the 
uiiplc^asantness he had to endure he would still 
do the right thing. 

Striking his horse with his long muscular 
legs as if it were tcj blame for everything, the 
colonel moved forward and ordered the second 
sejuadron, that in which Rostdv was serving un- 
der Denisov, to return to the bridge. 

“There, it's just as 1 thought,” said Rostdv 
to himself. “He wishes to test me!” His heart 
contracted and the blood rushed to his face. 
“Let him see whether 1 am a coward!” he 
thought. 

Again on all the bright faces of the squadron 
the serious expression appeared that they had 
worn when under fire. Rostdv watched his en- 
emy, the colonel, closely— to find in his lace 
confirmation of his own conjecture, but the 
colonel did not once glance at Rostdv, and 
looked as he always did when at the front, sol- 
emn and stern. Then came the word of com- 
mand. 

“Look sharp! Look sharp!” several voices re- 
peated around him. 

Their .sabers catching in the bridles and their 
spurs jingling, the hussars hastily dismounted, 
not knowing what they were to do. The men 
were crossing themselves. Rosuiv no longer 
looked at the colonel, he had no time. He was 
afraid of falling behind the hussars, so much 
afraid that his art stood still. His hand trem- 
bled as he gave his horse into an orderly’s 
charge, and he felt the blood rush to his heart 
with a thud. Denisov rtide past him, leaning 
back and shouting something. Rostdv saw noth- 
ing but the hussars running all around him, 
their spurs catching and their sabers clattering. 

“Stretthers!” shouted someone behind him. 

Rostdv did not think what this call lor 
stretchers meant; he ran on, trying only to be 
ahead of the others: but just at the bridge, not 
looking at the ground, he came on some sticky, 
trodden mud, stumbled, and fell on his hands, 
rile others outstripped him. 

“At boss zides, Captain,” he heard the voice 
of the colonel, who, having ridden ahead, had 
pulled up his horse near the bridge, with a tri- 
umphant, cheerful face. 

Rostdv wiping his muddy hands on his 
breei lies locrkcd at his enemy and tvas about to 
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run on, thinking that the farther he went to the 
front the better. But Bogdanich, without look- 
ing at or recognizing Rostov, shouted to him: 

“Who’s that running on the middle ol the 
bridge? To the rightl Come back, Cadetl” he 
cried angrily; and turning to Denisov, who, 
showing off his courage, had ridden on to the 
planks of the bridge: 

“Why run risks. Captain? You should dis- 
mount,” he said. 

“Oh, every bullet has its billet.” answered 
Vdska Denisov, turning in his saddle. 

Meanwhile Nesvltski, Zherkdv, and the of- 
ficer of the suite were standing together out of 
range of the sliots, watching, now the small 
group of men with yellow shakr>s, d.irk-grcen 
jackets braided with cord, and blue riding 
breeches, who were swarming near the bridge, 
and then at what was approaching in the dis- 
tance from the opposite side— the blue uni- 
forms and groups with horses, easily recogniz- 
able as artillery. 

“Will they burn the bridge or not? Who’ll 
get there first? Will they get there and fire the 
bridge or will the French get within grapeshot 
range and wipe them out?” These were the 
questions each man of the troops on tlie high 
ground above the bridge involuntarily asked 
himself with a sinking heart— watching the 
bridge and the hussars in the bright evening 
light and the blue tunics advancing from the 
other side with their bayonets and guns. 

“Ugh. I'hc hussars will get it hotl” said Nes- 
vitski; “they are within grapeshot range now.” 

“He shouldn’t have taken so many men,” 
said the officer of the suite. 

“True enough,” answered Nesvltski; “two 
smart fellows could have done the job just as 
well.” 

“Ah, your excellency,” put in Zherkdv, his 
eyes fixed on the hussars, but still with that 
naive air that made it impossible to know wheth- 
er he was speaking in jest or in earnest. “Ah, 
your excellency 1 How you look at things! Send 
two men? And who then would give us the 
Vladimir medal and ribbon? But now, even if 
they do get peppered, the squadron may be 
recommended for honors and he may get a rib- 
bon. Our Bogddnich knows how things are 
done.” 

“There now!” said the officer of the suite, 
“that's grapeshot.” 

He pointed to the French guns, the limbers 
of which were being detached and hurriedly 
removed. 


On the French side, amid the groups with 
cannon, a cloud of smoke appeared, then a sec- 
ond and a third almost simultaneously, and at 
the moment when the first report was heard a 
fourth was seen. Then two reports one after 
anotlicr, and a third. 

“Oh! Oh!” groaned Nesvltski as if in fierce 
pain, seizing the officer of the suite by the arm. 
“Look! A man has fallen! Fallen, fallen!” 

“Two, I think.” 

“If I were Tsar I would never go to war,” 
said Nesvltski, turning away. 

The French guns were hastily reloaded. The 
infantry in their blue uniforms advanced to- 
ward the bridge at a run. Smoke appeared 
again but at irregular intervals, and giapeshot 
cracked and rattled onto the bridge. But this 
time Nesvltski could not see what w^as happen- 
ing there, as a dense c loud of smoke aiosc* from 
it. The hussars had succeeded in setting it on 
fire and the French batteries wcie now firing at 
them, no longer to hinder them but because 
the guns were trained and there was someone 
to fire at. 

The French had time to fne three rounds of 
grapeshot before the hussars got back to their 
horses. Two were misdirc'cted and the shot 
went too high, but the last lound tell in the 
midst oi a group of hussars and knocked three 
of them over. 

Rostov, absorbed by his relations with Bog- 
diinich, had paused on the bridge not knowing 
wrhat to do. 'I here was no one to hew down (as 
he had always imagined battles to hnnsell). nor 
could he help to fire the bridge hec.iuse he h.id 
not brought any burning straw with him like 
the other soldiers. He stood looking about him, 
when suddenly lie heard a rattle on the bridge 
as if nuts were being spilt, and the hussar near- 
est to him fell against the rails with a gioan. 
RosteW ran up to him with the others. Again 
someone shouted, “Streuhcrsl” Four men 
seized the hussar and began lifting him. 

“Oooh! For Christ’s sake let me alone!” cried 
the wounded man, but still he was lifted and 
laid on the stretcher. 

Nicholas RosuW turned away and, as if 
searching for .something, gazed into the dis- 
tance, at the waters of the Danube, at the .sky, 
and at the sun. How beautiliil tire sky looked; 
how blue, how calm, and hetw deep! How 
bright and glorious was the setting sun! With 
what soft glitter the waters of the distant Dan- 
ube shone. And fairer still were tlie faraway 
blue mountains beyond the river, the nunnery, 
the mysterious gorges, and the pine forests 
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veiled in mist to their summits . . . There was 
peace and happiness ... *1 should wish lor 
nothinp^ else, nothing, if only I were there,” 
thought Rostdv. “In myself alone and in that 
sunshine there is so much happiness; but here 
. . . groans, suffering, fear, and this unceitainty 
and hurry . . . There— they arc shouting again, 
and again are all running back somewhere, and 
I shall run with them, and it, death, is here 
above me and around . . . Another instant and 
1 shall never again sec the sun, this water, that 
gorge! . . 

At that instant the sun began to hide behind 
the (louds, and other stien hers came into \icw 
before KosuW. And the fe.ii of death and of 
the stretchers, and lo^c of the sun and ol life, 
all merged into one feeling of sickening agita- 
tion. 

“O T.ord God! Thou who art in that heaven, 
save, forgive, and protect me!” Rost(')v whis- 
peied. 

The hussars ran back to the men who held 
their horses; their voices soundc'cl louder and 
calmer, the str^^tHicrs disappeaied from sight. 

“Well, Iwiend? i>o you've smelt pcmclah!” 
shouted \Mska Denisov just above his ear. 

“ft’s all over; but 1 am a coward— yes, a cow- 
ard!” thought Rostdv, and sighing deeply he 
took Rook, his horse, which stood resting one 
foot, fiom the <»rderly and began to mount. 

"Was that grapeshot?” he asked Denisov. 

“Yes and no mistake!” cried Denisov. “You 
workc’d likewegiilar bwicks and it’s nasty work! 
An attack’s pleasant work! Hacking away at 
the dogs! lUit this sort of thing is the very devil, 
with tlicin shooting at you like a target.” 

And Denisov rode up to a group that had 
stopped neat RosteW. ccmiposeclol the colonel, 
Nessitski, Zheikdv, and the officer from the 
suite. 

“Well, it seems that no one has noticed,” 
thought RosteW. And this was true. No one h.id 
taken anv notice, lor everyone knew the sensa- 
tion which the cadet under fire for the fust 
:ime had experienced. 

“Here’s something for you to report,” said 
Zherkbv. “See if I don’t get piomoted to a sub- 
lieutenancy.” 

“Infoiin the prince that I the bridge fired!” 
said the colonel tiiumphandy and gaily. 

“And if he asks about the losses?” 

“A trifle,” said the colonel in his bass voice: 
“two hussars wounded, and one knocked out,” 
he added, unable to restrain a happy smile, 
and prononnring ihe pJirase “knocked out” 
with ringing distinctness. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PiJRsupD by the French army of a hundrc'd 
thousand men under the command of Ilona 
parte, encountering a population that was un- 
friendly to it, losing confidence in its allies, siii- 
fering from shortness of sup])lics, and compell- 
ed to act iiiulcr conditions of war unlike any- 
thing that had been foreseen, l he Russian army 
of thirty-five thousand men commanded by Ku- 
tuzov was hurric'dly retreating along the Dan- 
ube, stopping where overtaken by the enemy 
and fighting learguard actions only as far as 
necessary to enable it to retreat without losing 
its heavy eejuipment. There had been actions 
at Lambach, Ainstcttcn, and Melk; but despite 
the courage and endurance- aikiuiwledged 
even by the enemy— with which the Russians 
fought, the only consccjuencc of these actions 
was a yet more rapid retreat. Austrian troops 
that had esc aped capture at Ulm and had joined 
Kutuzov at Hraunau now separated frcim the 
Russian army, and Kutu/ov was left with only 
his own weak and exhausted forces. The de- 
fense ot Vienna was no longer to be thought 
of. Instead of an offensive, the plan cjf which, 
carefully prepaied in accotd with the modern 
science c)l strategics, had been handed to Ku- 
tu/ov when he was in Vienna by the Austrian 
Hofkriegsrath, the sole and almost unattain- 
able aim remaining for him was to effect a 
junction with the forces that were advancing 
from Russia, without losing his army as Mack 
had done at Ulm. 

On the twenty-eighth of October Kiitii/cn' 
with his annv crossed to the left bank ot the 
Danube and look up a position for the fii"st 
time with the user between himself and the 
main body of the French. On the thirtieth lie 
attacked Morlicr’s division, which was on the 
left hank, and broke it up. In this action for 
the first time trophies were taken: banneis, 
cannon, and two cmemy generals. For the fust 
time, aftcT a iorinight’s retre.it, the Russian 
troops had halted and alter a fight had not on- 
ly held the held but had repulsed the French. 
Though the tioops vvcie ill-tlad, exhausted, 
and had lost a thiicl ot llicir number in killed, 
wounded, sick, and stragglers; though a num- 
ber of sick and woundcci had been abandoned 
on the other side of the Danube with a letter 
ill which Kutu/ov entrusted them to the hu- 
manity of the cnciny: and though the big hos- 
pitals and the houses in Krems converted into 
inditaiY hospitals could no longer accommo- 
date all the sick and wounded, vet the stand 
made at Kicms and the victory over Mortier 
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raised the spirits of the army considerably. 
Throughout the whole army and at headquar- 
ters most joyful though erroneous rumors were 
rife of the imaginary approach of columns from 
Russia, of some victory gained by the Austri- 
ans, and of the retreat of the frightened Bona- 
parte. 

Prince Andrew during the battle had been 
in at tendance on the Austrian General Schmidt, 
who was killed in the action. His horse had 
been wounded under him and his own arm 
slightly grazed by a bullet. As a mark of the 
commander in chief’s special favor he was sent 
with the news of this victory to the Austrian 
court, now no longer at Vienna (which was 
threatened by the French) but at Briinn. De- 
spite his apparently delicate build Prince An- 
drew could endure physical fatigue far better 
than many very muscular men, and on the 
night of the battle, having arrived at Krems ex- 
cited but not weary, with dispatches from Dokh- 
turov to Kutuzov, he was sent immediately 
with a special dispatch to Briinn. To be so sent 
meant not only a reward but an important 
step toward promotion. 

The night was dark but starry, the road 
showed black in the snow that had fallen the 
previous day— the day of the battle. Reviewing 
his impressions of the recent battle, picturing 
pleasantly to himself the impression his news 
of a victory would create, or recalling the send- 
off given him by the commander in chief and 
his fellow officers, Prince Andrew was gallop- 
ing along in a post chaise enjoying the. feel- 
ings of a man who has at length begun to at- 
tain a long-desired happiness. As soon as he 
closed his eyes his ears seemed filled with the 
rattle of the wheels and the sensation of vic- 
tory. Then he began to imagine that the Rus- 
sians were running away and that he himself 
was killed, but he quickly roused himself with 
a feeling of joy, as if learning afresh that this 
was not so but that on the contrary the French 
had run away. He again recalled all the details 
of the victory and his own calm courage dur- 
ing the battle, and feeling reassured he dozed 
off. . . . I he dark starry night was followed by 
a bright cheerful morning. The sno\\ was thaw- 
ing in the sunshine, the horses galloped quick- 
ly, and on both sides of the road were forests 
of different kinds, fields, and villages. 

At one of the post stations he overtook a 
convoy of Russian wounded. I'he Russian of- 
ficer in charge of the transport lolled back in 
the front cart, shouting and scolding a soldier 
with coarse abuse. In each of the long German 


carts six or more pale, dirty, bandaged men 
were being jolted over the stony road. Some of 
them were talking (he heard Russian words), 
others were eating bread; the more severely 
wounded looked silently, with the languid in- 
terest of sick children, at the envoy hunying 
past them. 

Prince Andrew told his driver to stoj), and 
asked a soldier in what action they had been 
wounded. “Day before yesterday, on the Dan- 
ube.” answered thesoldier. Prince Andrew took 
out his purse and gave the soldier three gold 
pieces. 

“I'hat’s for them all,” he said to the officer 
who came up. 

“Get well soon, ladsl” he continued, turn- 
ing to the soldiers. “There’s plenty to do still.” 

“What news, sir?” asked the olficer, evidently 
anxious to start a conversation. 

“Good iicwsl . . . Go onl” he shouted to the 
driver, and they gallopcvl on. 

It was already quite dark when Prime An- 
drew rattled over the paved streets of Briinn 
and found himself surrounded by high build- 
ings, the lights of shops, houses, and street 
lamps, fine carriages, and all that atmosphere 
of a large and active town which is always so 
attractive to a soldier after camp lile. Despite 
his rapid journey and sleepless night, Piime 
Andrew when he drove up to the palace felt 
even more vigorous and alert than he had done 
the day belore. Only his eyes gleamed feverish- 
ly and his thoughts followed one another with 
extraordinary clearness and rapidity. He again 
vividly recalled the details ol the battle, no 
longer dim, but definite arid in the c one isc form 
in which he imaginc’d hiniscll stating them to 
the Emperor Francis. He vividly imagined the 
casual questions that might be put to him and 
tlie answers he would give. He e\pc(ted to be 
at once picseiitcd to the Emperor. At the chief 
entrarree to the palace, however, an olhc ial c aine 
running out to meet him. and learning that he 
was a special messenger led him to another en- 
trance. 

“I'o the right from the corridor, Euer }lo(h’ 
geboieji! I’here you will find the adjutant on 
duty,” said the official. “He will conduct you to 
the Minister of War.” 

The adjutant on ciuty, meeting Prince An- 
drew, asked him to wait, and went in to the 
Minis! erof War. Five minutes later he returned 
and bowing with particular courtesy ushered 
Prince Andrew belore him along a corridor to 
the calrinel where the Minister of War was at 
work. 'Eire adjutant by his elaborate courtesy 
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appeared to wish to ward off any attempt at 
familiarity on tlie part of the Russian messen- 
ger. 

Prince Andrew’s jf)yous feeling was consid- 
erably weakened as he approached the door of 
the minister’s room. He felt offended, and with- 
out his noticing it the feeling of offense im- 
mediately turned into one of disdain which 
was quite uncalled for. His iertde mind in- 
stantly suggested to him a point of view which 
gave him a right to despise tlie adjutant and 
the minister. “Away from the smell of powder, 
they probably think it easy to gain victoiics!” 
he thought. His eyes narrowed disclainfullv he 
entered the room of the Minister of War with 
peculiarly deliberate steps. 'I bis feeling ol dis- 
dain was heightened when he saw the minister 
seatc'cl at a large table re.iding some jjapers and 
making pencil notes on them, and lor the first 
two or three minutes taking no notice of his 
arri\al. A wax candle stood at each side ol the 
minister’s be nt bald hcMclwith its gray temples. 
He went on reading to the end, without rais- 
ing his ewes at opening of the door and the 
sound of lootsteps. 

“ Take this .incl delis er it,” said he to his ad- 
jutant, handing him the papc'is and still tak- 
ing no notice ol the s])ecial messenger. 

Piince Andiew' lelt that eithei the actions of 
Kiitu/o\’s aimy inleiested the Af mister of War 
less than any of the other matieis he wms con- 
cerned with, or he w'anted to gi\e the Russian 
special messenger that inijiression. “But that is 
a matter ol peifeci indilTerence to me.’’ he 
thought. "I he minister drew the remaining 
papers together, arranged them c\enh, and 
then raised his head, lie liad an intellectual 
and distinctise head, but the instant he turned 
to Prince i\ndrew the firm, intelligent expu's- 
sion on his face cliangc’d in a way esidcnllx de- 
liberate^ and habitual to him. II is lace took on 
the stupid artificial smile (which does not ewen 
alUmipt to hide its artilic iality) c^f a man who is 
continually receiving many petitioners oneaft- 
cr another. 

“From General Field Marshal Kiriii/o\?’’ he 
asked. “I hope it is good news? 1 here lias been 
an encounter with Morticr? A victory? It was 
high timcl" 

He look the dispatch wrliich was addressed to 
him and bc*gan t(3 rcMcl it with a mournful ex- 
pression. 

“Oh, my God! My ('»odl Schmidt!” he ex- 
claimed in C>eiman. “Wh.it a calamity! What 
a calamity!” 

Having glanced through the dispatch he laid 
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it on the table and looked at Prince Andrew, 
evidently considering something. 

“Ah, what a calamity! You say the affair wa: 
decisive? But Mortier is not captured.” Again 
he pondered. “I am very glad you have brought 
good news, though Schmidt’s death is a heavy 
price to pay for the victory. His Majesty will 
no doubt wish to see you, but not today. I thank 
you! You must have a rest. Be at the levee to- 
morrow after the parade. How'ever, I will let 
you know.” 

'Fhe stupid smile, which had left his face 
while he was speaking, reajjpearcd. 

**Au revoii! Thank you very much. His Maj- 
esty will probably desire to see you,” he added, 
bowing his head. 

When Prince Andrew left the palace he felt 
that all the interest and happiness the victory 
had afforded him had bc‘en now left in the in- 
different hands of the Minister of War and the 
polite ad juta *t.T he whole tenor of hisihoiighls 
instantaneously changed; the battle seemed the 
memory ol a remote event long past. 

CHAPTER X 

pRiNc F Andri vv Stayed at Briinn with Bilibin, 
a Russian acquaintance of his in the diplomat- 
ic serv ice. 

“Ah, my dear prince! I could not havcamorc 
w'elcome visitor,” said Bilibin as he came out 
to meet Prince \nclrcw. “Fran/, put the prince's 
things in mv bedroom.” said he to the sc^rvant 
who was ushering Bolkdnski in. “So vou’re a 
messenger of \ictorv, eh? Splendid! And I am 
sitting here ill. as vou sec.” 

Alter washin^'^ and dicssing. Prince Andiew 
came into the c’ plomat’s luxurious studv and 
sat down to the dinner pte]>ared for him. Bili- 
bin sc itl(‘d down comfortably beside the hic. 

Alter his journev and the campaign dining 
which he had been deprived of all the comforts 
ol cleanliness and all the refinements of life, 
Prince Andrew lelt a pleavnit sense of lejKise 
among luxuiinus surroundings such as he had 
been accustomed to liom childhood. Besides 
it was pleasant, after his reception by the Aus- 
trians. to speak if not in Russian (for ihev 
were speaking Frcm h) at least with a Russian 
who would, he supposed, share the general Rus- 
sian antipathy to the Austrians which w^as then 
particularly strong. 

Bilibin was a man of thirt) five, a bachc’lor, 
and ol the same c irc le as Prince Andrew. I hey 
h,id known each other previously in Peters- 
burg, but had bcccnnc more intimate when 
Prince Andrew was in Vienna with Kutii/ov. 
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Just as Prince Andrew was a young man who 
gave promise of rising high in the military pro- 
fession, so to an even greater extent Bilibin 
gave promise of rising in his diplomatic career. 
He was still a young man but no longer a young 
diplomat, as he had cntcicd the service at the 
age of sixteen, had been in Paris and Copen- 
hagen, and now held a rather important post 
in Vienna. Both the foreign minister and our 
ambassador in Vienna knew him and valued 
him. He was not one of those many diplomats 
who are esteemed because they have certain 
negative qualities, avoid doing certain things, 
and speak French. He was one of those, who. 
liking work, knew how to do it. and despite his 
indolence would sometimes spend a whole 
night at his writing table. He worked equally 
well whatever the import of his w'ork. It was 
not the question “What for?*' but the question 
“How?" that interested him. What the diplo- 
matic matter might be he did not care, but it 
gave him great pleasure to prcpaic a circular, 
memoiandiim, or report, skilltuHy, pointedly, 
and elegant 1\. Bilii3in’s services were valued 
not only for what he wrote, but also for his 
skill in dealing and cotueising with those in 
the highest spheres. 

Bilibin liked conversation as he liked work, 
only when it could be made elegantly witty. In 
society he always awaited an opportunity to 
say something sii iking and took part in a con- 
versation only wdien that was possible. His con- 
\ersation was always sprinkled wdth wittily orig- 
inal, finished phrases of general interest. 'Fhese 
sayings weie preparc*d in the inner laboratory 
of his mind in a portable form as if intention- 
ally, so that insignificant society people might 
carry them from drawing loom to di awing 
room. And, in fact, Bilibin's witticisms w^erc 
hawked about in the Viennese di awing rooms 
and often had an influence on matters consid- 
ered important. 

His thin, woiii, sallow lai c was covered with 
deep wrinkles, which ,ilw\iys looked .is clean and 
well washed as the tips of one’s fingers after a 
Russian bath. The movement of these wrinkles 
formed tlie principal play of expression on his 
face. Now his foi eliead would pucker into deep 
folds and his eyebrows were lilted, then his eye- 
brows would clrscend and deep wrinkles would 
crease his checks. His small, deep-set eyes al- 
W'ays twinkled and looked out straiglit. 

“Well, now tell me about your exploits,” 
said be. 

Bolkcniski, very modestly without once men- 
tioning himself, clescribcd the engagement and 


his reception by the Minister of War. 

“They received me and iny news as one re- 
ceives a dog in a game of skittles," said he in 
conclusion. 

Bilibin smiled and the wrinkles on his face 
disappeared. 

'*Cef)endant, mon cher" he remarked, exam- 
ining his nails iiom a distance and puckering 
the skin above his left eye, la haute es- 

time que je ptofesse pour the Orthodox Rus- 
sian army, pai'oue que votre vutohe u*est pas 
des plus victorieuscs” ^ 

He went on talking in this way in French, 
uttering only those words in Russian on which 
he wished to put a contemptuous emphasis. 

“Come now^l You with all your forces fall on 
the unfortunate Mortier and his one division, 
and even then Mortier slips through your hn- 
gersl Where’s the vie lory?" 

“But seriously," said Prince Andiew, “we 
can at any rate say without boasting th.it it was 
a little better than at Ulm . . 

“Why didn’t you capture one, just one, mar- 
shal for us?" 

“Because not cneiything liappens as one ex- 
pects or with the smoothness of a pai.idc\ Wc 
had expected, as I told you, to get at their rear 
by sc\en in the morning but had not reached 
it by five in the altcrnoon." 

“And why didn't you do it at seven in the 
morning? You ought to have been iheie at sev- 
en in the morning," tefurned Bilibin with a 
smile. “You ought to have been there at seven 
in the morning." 

“Why did vou not succeed in impressing on 
Bonap.iite by (li])1()niati( methods that he h.id 
belter leave Ctmoa alone?" ictoitcd Prince 
Andrew in the same trine. 

“1 kiiow,"interTupted Bilibin, “you’ie think 
ing it’s vciv easy to take niaishals, silting on a 
sola by the fire! Ihat is Itiie, but still w'hy 
didn’t you capture him? So don’t be surprised 
if not only the Minister of War but also his 
Most August Majesty the Fiiip<*ror and King 
Francis is not much delighted by your viclr>ry. 
Even I. a poor secietary of the Russian Em- 
bassy, do not feel any need in token of my 
joy to give rny Franz a thaler, or let him go 
with his f.icbrhrri to the Prater. . . . True, 
wc have no Prater heic . . ." 

He lookc'd straight at Prince Andrew and 
suddenly un wrinkled his forehead. 

“It is now my turn to ask you *why?’ mon 

^“Biit, rny dear fellow, with all iiiy icspcct for 
the Orthodox Russian aim), I must s.ay that your 
victory was not particularly victorious.” 
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cher/* said Bolkdnski. “I confess I do not un- 
derstand: perhaps there are diplomatic subtle- 
ties here beyond my feeble intelligenfc, but I 
can’t make it out. Mack loses a whole army, 
the Archduke Ferdinand and the Archduke 
Karl give nosignsof lifeanclmakeblunclerafter 
bluncler. Kutii/ov alone at last gains a rc*al vic- 
tory, destroying the spell of tfie invincibility of 
the French, and the Minister of War does not 
even care to hear the details.” 

“That’s just it, my dear fellow. You see it*s 
hurrah for the Tsar, for Russia, for the Ortho 
clox Greek faith! All that is beautiful, but what 
do we, I mean the Austrian court, tare for vour 
\ i( tories? Bring us nice news of a victory by the 
Aichduke Karl or Ferdinand (one archduke's 
as good as another, as you know) and even if it 
is only over a fire brigade of Bonaparte’s, (hat 
will be another story and we'll fire off some 
cannon! But this sort of thing seems done on 
pm pose to vex us. 'I he Archduke Karl docs 
nothing, the Archduke Ferdinand disgraces 
himself. You abandon Vienna, give up its de- 
fense—as muc*> as to say: ‘fleaven is with us, 
but heaven help you and your capital!’ 1 he 
one general whom we all loved, Schmidt, you 
expose to a bullet, and then you congratulate 
us on the victory! Admit that more irritating 
news than sours could not have been concehed. 
It’s as if it had been done on pmjiosc, on pur- 
pose. Besides, supjiose you did gam a brilliant 
victory, if even the Archduke Karl gained a 
victory, what effect would that h.i\e on the 
gencTal course of cwentsPIt’s too late now when 
Vienna is ociupuxl by the French army!” 

“What? Occupied? Vienna orcupiecl?” 

“Not only occupied, but Bonaparte is at 
Schbnbrunn. and the count, our dear Count 
Vrbna, goes to him for ordcis.” 

After the latigues and impressions of the 
journey, his reception, and especially after hav- 
ing dined, Bolk<'mski felt that he could not take 
in the full significance of the words he heard. 

“Ciount Lichtenfels was here this morning,” 
Bilibin continued, “and showed me a letter in 
which the parade of the French in Vienna was 
fully described: Prince Murat et toxtl le tiem- 
hlement . . . You sec that your victory is not a 
matter for great rejoicing and that you can’t 
be received as a savic^r.” 

“Really 1 don’t care about that. I don’t c.are 
at all,” said Prince Andrew, beginning to mi 
derstand that his news of the battle bclore 
Krems was really cif small importance in view 
of such events as the fall of Austria’s capital. 
“How is it Vienna was taken? What of the 
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bridge and i ts celebrated bridgehead and Pri nc e 
Aue!S[)crg? We heard reports that Prince Au- 
ersperg was defending Vienna?” he said. 

“Prince Auersperg is on this, on our side of 
the river, and is defending us— doing it very 
badly, 1 think, but still he is delending us. But 
Vienna is on the other side. No, the bridge has 
not yet been taken and I hope it will not be, 
for it is mined and orders have been given to 
blow it up. Otherwise we should long ago have 
been in the mountains ol Bohemi.i, and you 
and your army would have sjient a bad c}uarter 
of an hour between two fires.” 

“But still this does not mean that the cam- 
paign is over,” said Pi ince Andiew. 

“Well, 1 think it is. Fhe bigwigs here think 
so too, but they daren't say so. It will be tis I 
said at the beginning of the campaign, it won’t 
be your skirmishing at Diirrenstem, or gun- 
powder at all, that will decide the matter, but 
those who dec ised it,” said Bilibin c|uoting one 
of his own mots, lelcasing the wrinkles on his 
forehead, and pausing. “1 he cmly c|uestion is 
wdiatw'ill come of the meeting between the I m 
pel 01 Mexander and the King of Prussia in 
Beilin? If Prussia joins the .\llies. .Austria's 
hand will be forced and theie will be war. It 
not it is merely a cpiestion of settling where the 
pieliminai ies of the new Campo roimio are to 
be drawn up.” 

“What .in extiaoidinary genius!” PrinceAn- 
clrew suddenls exclaimed, clenching his small 
hand and sti iking the table with it, "and what 
luck the man has!” 

“Buonapaite?” said Bilibin inquiringly, 
puckering up his forcdiead to indicate that he 
w’as about to N.iy something witty. “Buona 
paite?” he repeated, accentuating the u: ”1 
think, however, now that he las'* liown laws foi 
Austria at Schonbinnn, // ]tiui lut fane gnice 
de /’?/.' ^ I .shall certainly adopt an innovation 
and call him simply Bonapaite!” 

“But joking apart,” said Piime.Xndicw, “do 
you really think the campaign is o\er?” 

“riiis is what I think, \usti ta h.is been made 
a fool c^f.and .she is not used to it. She will reial- 
iatc. And she has been fooled in the first place 
because her provinces have been pillaged— 
thev sa> the Holy Russian army loots terribly— 
her army is destroyed, her capital taken, and 
all this for the beaux yeux * of His Sardinian 
Majesty. And therelore— this is between our 
selves— I instinctively feel that we arc being de 
ceived.mvinstiiut tells me of negodationswith 

^“We must let him olF the u/” 

* I* me escN. 
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France and projects for peace, a secret peace 
concluded separately.” 

"Impossible!” cried Prince Andrew. "That 
would be too base.” 

"If we live we shall see,” replied Bilibin, his 
face again becoming smooth as a sign that the 
conversation was at an end. 

When Prince Andrew reached the room pre- 
pared for him and lay down in a clean shirt on 
the feather bed with its warmed and fragrant 
pillows, he felt that the battle of which he had 
brought tidings was far, far away trom him. 
The alliance with Prussia, Austria’s treachery, 
Bonaparte’s new triumph, tomorrow’s levee 
and parade, and the audience with the Emper- 
or Francis oc( upied his thoughts. 

He closed his eyes, and immediately a sound 
of cannonading, of musketry and the rattling 
of carriage wheels seemed to fill his ears, and 
now again drawn out in a thin line the mus- 
keteers were descending the hill, (he French 
were firing, and he felt his heart palpitating as 
he rode forward beside Schmidt with the bul- 
lets merrily whistling all around, and he ex- 
perienced tenfold the joy of living, as he had 
not done since childhood. 

He woke up . . . 

"Yes, that all happened!” he said, and, smil- 
ing happily to himself like a child, he fell into 
a deep, youthful slumber. 

CHAPTER XI 

Next day he woke late. Recalling his recent 
impressions, the first thought that came. into 
his mind was that today he had U) be presented 
to the Emperor Francis; he remembered the 
Minister ot War, the polite Austrian adjutant, 
Bilibin, and last night’s conversation. Having 
dressed for his attendance at court in full pa- 
rade uniform, which he had not worn for a 
long time, he went into Bilibin’s study fresh, 
animated, and handsome, with his hand band- 
aged. In the study were four gentlemen of the 
diplomatic corps. With Prince Hippolyte Ku- 
n^igin, who was a secretary to the embassy, Bol- 
kcinski was already acquainted. Bilibin intro- 
duced him to the others. 

The gentlemen assembled at Bilibin’s were 
young, wealthy, gay society men, who here, as 
in Vienna, formed a special set which Bilibin, 
their leader, called les notres.' 'Fhis set, consist- 
ing almost exclusively of diplomats, evidently 
had its own interests which had nothing to do 
with war or politics but related to high soc iety, 
to certain women, and to the official side of the 

^ Ours. 


seiY'ice. These gentlemen received Prince An- 
drew as one of themselves, an honor they did 
not extend to many. From politeness and to 
start conversation, they asked him a few ques- 
tions about the army and tlie battle, and then 
the talk went off into merry jests and gossip. 

"But the best ot it was,” said one, telling of 
the misfortune of a fellow diplomat, "that the 
Chancellor told him flatly that his appoint- 
ment to London was a promotion and that he 
was so to regard it. f^an you fancy the figure he 
cut? . . .” 

"But the worst of it, gentlemen— I am giving 
Kuragin away to you— is tliat that man suffers, 
and this Don Juan, wicked fellow, is taking ad- 
vantage of it!” 

Prince Hippolyte was lolling in a lounge 
chair with his legs over its arm. He began to 
laugh. 

"'Fell me about that!” he said. 

"Oh, you Don Juan! You serpent!” cried sev- 
eral voices. 

"You. Bolkdnski, don’t know,” said Bilibin 
turning to Prince Anchew, “that all the atioci- 
ties of the French army (I nearly said of the 
Russian army) are nothing compared to what 
this man has been doing among the women!” 

ferurne est In (ompngne de Vhomme** ^ 
announced Prince Hippolyte, and began look- 
ing through a lorgnette at his elevated legs. 

Bilibin and the rest of "ours” burstout laugh- 
ing in Hippolyte’s face, and Prince Aiidiew 
saw lliat Hippolyte, of whom— he had to admit 
—he had almost been jealous on his wife’s ac- 
count, was the butt of this set. 

"Oh, I must give you a treat,” Bilibin whis- 
peied to Bolkc')nski."Kurcigin isexcpiisite when 
he discusses politics— you should see his grav- 
ity!” 

He sat down beside Hippolyte and wrink- 
ling his forehead began talking to him about 
politics. Prince Andrew and the others gath- 
ered louncl these two. 

" The Berlin cabinet cannot express a feel- 
ing of alliance,” began Hipj)oiytc ga/ing round 
with importance at the others, "without ex- 
pressing ... as in its last note . . . you under- 
stand . . . Besides, unless His Ma jesty the Em- 
peror derogates from the principle of our 
alliance . . . 

"Wait, I have not finished . . he said to 
Prince Andrew, seizing him by the arm, "1 be- 
lieve that intervention will be stronger than 
nonintervention. And . . .” he paused. "Final- 
1/ one cannot impute the nonrec eipt of out dis- 

* "Woman is man's companion.” 
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patch of November i8. That is how it will 
end.’' And he released Holk^nski’s aim to in- 
dicate that he had now cpiite finished. 

“Demostlieiies, I know thee by the pebble 
thou secret est in thy golden mouihl” said Hili- 
bin, and the mop ol hair on his head mo\ed 
with satisiaction. 

Kvciybody laughed, and Hippolyte louder 
than anyone. He was evidently distressed, and 
breathed painfully, but could not restrain the 
wild laughter that convulsed his usually impas- 
sive features. 

“Well now, gentlemen,” said IJili'bin, “Bol- 
kdnski is my guest in this house and in Ihunn 
itself. I want to entertain him as far as 1 can, 
with all the pleasure's ol life here. II wc weie in 
Vienna it would be easy, but heic, in this 
wretched Moravian hole, it is more difficult, 
and 1 beg you all to help me. Brunn’s attrac- 
tions must be shown him. You can undertake 
the theater, I society, and you, Hippolyte, of 
couise the women.” 

“We must let him sec Amelie, she’s exejui- 
site!” said one “ours,” kissing his fingei tips. 

“In genet al we must turn this hlooclthiisty 
soldier to more humane interests, ’’.said Bilibin. 

“I shall scaicely be able to a\ail mvsell of 
your hospitality, gentlemen, it is alrc*ady time 
lor me to go,” replied Prince Aiidiew looking 
at his watch. 

“Where to?” 

“I’o the Fmperor.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

“Well, au rei’oir, Bolki'mskil Au lexfoir, 
Piince! Come back eaily to dinnei,” cried sev- 
eral voices. “We’ll take you in hand.” 

“When speaking to the Fmpeior, tiv as far 
as you can to praise the wmv that pros isions are 
supplied and the routes indicated,” said Bilibin, 
accompanying him to the hall. 

“I should like to speak well of them, but as 
far as 1 know the facts, I can’t,” replic'd Bolkdn- 
ski, smiling. 

“Well, talk as much as you can. anyway. He 
has a passion for giving audiences, but he docs 
not like talking himself and can't do it, as you 
will see.” 

CHAPTER XII 

At the levee Prince Andrew stood among the 
Austrian officers as he had been told to, and the 
Emperor Francis merely looked Fixedly into his 
face and just nodded to him with his long head. 
But after it was over, the adjutant he had seen 
the previous day cerc*monioiisly informed Bol- 
kchiski that the Empeior desiicd to gi\c liim 


an audience. The Emperor Francis received 
him standing in the middle of the room. Be- 
fore the convers.ition bc*gan Piincc Andrew 
was stiuck by the fact that the Empeior seemed 
confused and blushed as if not knowing what 
to say. 

“Tell me, when did the battle begin?” he 
asked hurriedly. 

Prince Andrew replied. Then followed oth- 
er questions just assimple: “Was Kutuzov well? 
When had he left Kiems?” and so on. 1 he Em- 
peroi spoke as if his sole aim were to put a giv- 
en number of questions— the answ^ers to these 
questions, as was only too evident, did not In- 
tercast him. 

“At whato’clock did the battle begin?” asked 
the Emperor. 

“I cannot inform Your Majesty at what 
o’clock the battle began at the front, but at 
Diirrenstein, where I was, our attack began aft- 
er fi\e in the afternoon,” replied Bolkdnski 
growing moie animated and expecting that he 
would ha\e a chance tc^ give a reliable account, 
whic h he had ready in his mind, of all he knew 
and had seen. But the Emperor smiled and in- 
terrupted him. 

“How many miles?” 

“From where to where. Your Majesty?” 

“Fiom Duiienstein to Krems.” 

“I'hrce and a halt miles, Your Majesty.” 

“1 he French have abandoned the left bank?” 

“According to the scouts the last of them 
crossed on lalis cluiing the night.” 

“Is there suflicierit forage in Krems?” 

“Forage has not been supplied to the ex- 
tent . . .” 

The Emperoi intcniipted him. 

“At what o’clock was General Schmidt 
killed?” 

“.At seven o'clock, I believe.” 

“At se\ cn o’clock? It’s \ cry s.ad, s cry sad!” 

The Emperor thanked Piince Anebew and 
bowed. Prince Andiew w’ithdrew and was im- 
mediately surioundcd by courtieis on all sides. 
Eserywheie he saw' friendly liK>ks and heard 
fiiencUy wnnds. Yesterday’s adjutant re- 
proached him for not ha\ ing stayed at the pal- 
ace, and otleicd him his own house. The Alin- 
istcr of VV’ar came up and congratulated him 
on the Maria Theresa Orderof the third grade, 
which the F.mperot w'as conferring on him. Fhc 
Empress’ chamberlain invited him to sec Fler 
Majesty. The archduchess also wished to see 
him. He did not know wlunn to answ’cr,and for 
a few seconds collected his thoughts. Then the 
Russian ambassador took him by the shoulder. 
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led him to the window, and began to talk to well. Next day, which was yesterday, those gen- 


liiin. 

Contrary to Bilibin’s forecast the news he 
had brought W'as joyfully received. A thanks- 
giving service was arranged, Kutu/ov was a- 
warded the Grand Cross of Maria Theresa, and 
the whole army received rewards. Bolk<Snski 
was invited e\ery where, and had to spend the 
whole morning calling on the principal Austri- 
an dignitaries. Between four and five in the aft- 
ernoon, having made all his calls, he was re- 
turning to Bilibin's house thinking out a let- 
ter to his father about the battle and his visit 
to Briinn. At the door he found a vehicle half 
full of luggage. Franz, Bilibin's man, was drag- 
ging a portmanteau with some difficulty out of 
the front door. 

Before returning to Bilibin's Prince Andrew 
had gone toa bookshop to provide himself with 
some books for the campaign, and had spent 
some time in the shop. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"Oh, your excellency 1" said Franz, with diffi- 
culty rolling the portmanteau into the vehicle, 
"we are to move on still farther. The scoundrel 
is again at our heclsl" 

"Eh? What?” asked Prince Andrew, 

Bilibin came out to meet him. His usually 
calm face showed excitement. 

"There now! Confess that this is delightful," 
said he. "1 his affair of the Thabor Bridge, at 
Vienna. . . . They have crossed without striking 
a blowl" 

Prince Andrew could not understand. • 

"But where do you come from not to know 
what every coachman in the town knows?" 

"I come from the archduchess'. I heard noth- 
ing there." 

"And you didn’t see that everybody is pack- 
ing up?" 

"I did not . . . What is it all about?" inquired 
Prince Andrew impatiently. 

"What's it all about? Why, the French have 
crossed the biidgc that Auerspeig was defend- 
ing, and the bridge was not blown up. so Murat 
is now rushing along the road to Briinn and 
will be here in a day or two." 

"What? Here? But why did they no., blow up 
the bridge, if it was mined?" 

“That is what 1 ask you. No one, not even 
Bonaparte, knows why." 

Bolkonski shrugged his shoulders. 

"But if the bridge is crossed it means that the 
army too is lost? It will be cut off,” said he. 

“That’s just it," answered Bilibin. "Listenl 
The French entered Vienna as 1 told you. Very 


tlcmcn, messieurs les marechaux^ Murat, Lan- 
nes.and Bel Hard, mount and ride to the bridge. 
(Observe that all three arc Gascons.) 'Gentle- 
men,' says one of them, 'you know (he 'Fhabor 
Bridge is mined and doubly mined and that 
there arc menacing fortifications at its head and 
an army of fifteen thousand men has been or- 
dered to blow up the bridge and not let us 
exoss? But it will please our sosereign the Em- 
peror Napoleon if wc take this bridge, so let 
us three go and lake it!’ ’Ves, let’s!’ say the oth- 
ers. And off they go and lake the biidge, cross 
it, and now with their whole army are on this 
side of the Danube, inarching on us, you, and 
your lines of commanication." 

“Stop jesting." said Prince Andicwsadlyand 
seriously. This news grieved hiinand yet he was 
pleased. 

As soon as he learned that the Russian army 
was in such a hopeless situation it occuiied to 
him that it was he who tvas destined to lead it 
out of this position; that here was the '1 oulon 
that would lift him from the ranks of obsdue 
officers and offer him the fust step to fame! i.is- 
tening to Bilibin he was alicady imagining how 
on reaching the aimy he would give an opin- 
ion at the war (ount il whic h wouUI be the only 
one that could save the army, and how he alone 
would be entrusted with the cxei uting ol the 
plan. 

"Stop this jesting," he said. 

"I am not jesring," Bilibin went on. “Noth- 
ing is truer or sadder. 1 hese gentlemen ride 
onto the hiidge alone and w'ave white hand- 
kerchiefs; they assure the officer on duty that 
they, the marshals, are on their way to negoti- 
ate with Prince Auerspeig. He lets them enter 
the tete-de-ljont* They spin him a thousand 
gasconades, saying that the war is over, that the 
Emperor Francis is ai ranging a meeting with 
Bonaparte, that theydesire tosee Prince Auers- 
perg, and so on. The officer sends for Auers- 
perg; these gentlemen embrace the officers, 
crack jokes, sit on the cannon, and meanwhile 
a French battalion gets to the bridge un- 
observed, flings the bags of incendiary material 
into the water, and approaches the tetc 
pont. At length appears the lieutenant genci- 
al, our dear Prince Auersperg \on Maiiierii 
himself. ‘Dearest foci Flower of the Austrian 
army, hero of the Turkish warsi Hostilities are 
ended, we can shake one another’s hand. . . . 
The Emperor Napoleon burns with impatience 

The niai'shals. 

' Bridgehead. 
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to make Prince Auersperg's acquaintance/ In a 
word, those gentlemen, Gascons indeed, so be- 
wildered him with fine words, and he is so flat- 
tered by his rapidly established intimacy with 
the French marshals, and so da/zled by ihesight 
of Murat’s mantle and ostiirh plumes, qu*il n*y 
voit quedu fru,et oublierelui qu*il drvait faire 
jaire sur V enjiemi!’* ^ In spite of the animation 
of his speech, Bilibin did not forget to pause 
after this mot to give time for its due apprecia- 
tion. “riic French battalion rushes to the 
biidgehead, spikes the guns, and the bridge is 
taken I But what is best of all,” lie went on, his 
ex(it(‘inent subsiding under the delightful in- 
terest ol his own story, “is that the sergeant in 
chaigc of the cannon which was to gi\c the sig- 
nal to fire the mines and blow' up the bridge, this 
sergeant, seeing that the French troops were 
running onto the bridge, was about to fire, but 
Lannes stayed his hand. Fhc sergeant, who was 
evidently wiser than his general, goes up to 
Auersperg and says: ‘Piince, )oii are being de- 
ceived, here are the French!’ IVfurat, seeing that 
all is lost if the sergeant is allowed to .speak, 
turns to -Vueisperg with feigned astonishmemt 
(he is a true (pascoii) and .says: ‘I don’t recog- 
ni/o the world tarnous .\uslrian discipline, if 
you all«)W a subordinate to address }ou like 
thatl' It was a stroke of ghnius. Piince Auers- 
pcig teels his digtiity at stake and orders the 
sergi'.int to be ancsted. (a»me. you must own 
that this .iflair of theThabor Bridge is delight- 
ful! It is not C'xat lly stupidity, norrascality. ...” 

“It iii.iy be treachery,” said Prince Andrew, 
vividly imagining the gray o\er coats, wounds, 
the smoke ol gunpowder, the sounds of firing, 
and the glory that awaited liirn. 

“Not that either. 'That j)uts the court in too 
bad a light,” replic’d Bilibin. “It’siiot treachery 
nor ra.scality nor stupidils: it is just as at Ulm 
... it is. . be seemed to be trying to find the 
right cxpressiotr.“(/<’.s/ . . . e'est du Nous 

sommes machrs | It is ... it is a bit of Mack. Wc 
are Marked]” he coin hided, feeling that he 
had produced a good epigram, a fresh cure that 
would he repealed. His hitherto puckered 
brow became smooth ns a sign ol pleasure, and 
with a slight smile hci began to examine his 
nails. 

“Where arc you c>ff to?” he said suddenly to 
Prince Andrew who had lisen and was going 
toward his loom. 

“I am going away.” 

“Where to?” 

' I’hat their fire gets into his eyes and he forgets 
that he ought to he firing at the enciiiy. 
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”To the army.” 

“But you meant to stay another two days?" 

“But now J am ofl at <mcc.” 

And Prince Andrew after giving directions 
about bis departure went to his room. 

“Do you know, won rher/* said Bilibin fol- 
lowing him, “I have been thinking alxmt you. 
Why are you going?” 

And in proof of the conciusiveness of his 
opinion all the wrinkles vanished from his face. 

Prince Andrew looked incpiiriiigly at him 
and gave no reply. 

“Why arc you gning? 1 know you think it 
your dulv to gallop back to the army now that 
it i.s in danger. I understand that. Mon rher, it 
is heroism!” 

“Not at all,” said Piince Andrcw\ 

“But as you arc a philosopher, be a consist- 
ent cme, look at the other side of the question 
and you will sec that your duty, on the con- 
iraiy. is to take care of yourself. Leave it to 
those wiio aie no longer fit for anything else. 
. . . You have not been ordered to return and 
have not been dismissed from here; therefore, 
you can stay and go with us wherever our ill- 
luck takes us. They say w'c are gc)ing to Olmiit/, 
and Olmutz is a very decent town. You and 1 
will travel comlortably in mv caliche” 

“Do stop joking, Bilibin,” cried Br>Ik/)nski. 

”I am speaking sincerely as a friend! Consid- 
er! Where and why arc you going, when you 
might remain here? Ycju are faced by one of 
two things,” and the skin over his left temple 
puikcied, “either you will not reach your reg- 
inienl before neacc is concluded, or you will 
share dcicat and disgrace with Kutii/ov's whole 
army.” 

.And Bilibin unwriiiklcci his temple, feeling 
that the dilemma w'as insoluble. 

”1 cannot argue about it.” replied Prince 
Andiew coldly, but he thought: “I am going to 
sase the army.” 

“My dear fellow, you arc a hero!” said Bili- 
bin. 

CHAPTER XIII 

liiAF SAMK Nicm. having taken leave of the 
Minister of War, Bolkdiiski set oil to rejoin the 
•nny. not knowing where he would find it and 
fearing to he captured by the French on the 
way to Krems. 

In Briinn everybody attached to the court 
was packing up, and the heavy baggage was al- 
reach being dispatched to Olmiit/. Near Hct- 
zelsdorf Prince Andrew sluuk the highroad 
along which the Russian army was moving 
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with great haste and in the greatest disorder. 
I'he road was so obstructed with carts that it 
was impossible to get by in a carriage. Prince 
Andrew took a horse and a Cossack from a Cos- 
sack commander, and hungry and weary, mak- 
ing his way past the baggage wagons, rode in 
search of the commander in chief andof hisown 
luggage. Very sinister reports of the position of 
the army reached him as he went along, and 
the appearance of the troops in their disorder- 
ly flight confinned these rumors. 

**Cette armee russe que Vor de VAngleterre 
a transportee des extremitrs de Vunwers, nous 
allons lui faire eprouver le rneme sort~-(le sort 
de Varmee d'Ulm)"^ He remembered these 
words in Bonaparte's address to his army at the 
beginning of the campaign, and they awoke in 
him astonishment at the genius of his hero, a 
feeling of wounded pride, and a hope of glory. 
**And should there be nothing left but to die?" 
he thought. "Well, if need be, I shall do it no 
worse than others." 

He looked with disdain at the endless con- 
fused massof dctaclunents, carts, guns, artillery, 
and again baggage wagons and vehicles of all 
kinds overtaking one another and blocking 
the muddy road, three and sometimes four 
abreast. From all sides, behind and before, as 
far as ear could reach, there weie the rattle of 
wheels, the creaking of carts and gun carriages, 
the tramp of horses, the crack of whips, shouts, 
the urging of horses, and the swearing of sol- 
diers, orderlies, and officers. All along the sides 
of the road fallen horses were to be seen, some 
flayed, some not, and broken-down carts be- 
sidcwhich solitary soldiers sat waiting forsomc- 
thing, and again soldiers straggling from their 
companies, crowds of whom set off to the neigh- 
boring villages, or returned from them diag- 
ging sheep, fowls, hay, and bulging sacks. At 
each ascent or descent of the road the crowds 
were yet denser and the din of shouting more 
incessant. Soldiers floundering knee-deep in 
mud pushed the guns and wagons themselves. 
Whips cracked, hoofs slipped, traces broke, and 
lungs were strained with shouting. The cjffi- 
cers directing the march rode backward and 
forward between the carts. Their vc ices wx‘re 
but feebly heard amid the uproar and one saw 
by their faces that they despaired of the possi- 
bility of checking this disorder. 

"Here is our dear Orthodox Russian army,” 

'“That Russian army which has been hioiight 
from the ends of the earth hy hnglish gold, wc 
shall cause to share the same fate— (the fate of the 
army at Ulm).“ 


thought BolkcSnski, recalling Bilibin's words. 

Wishing to find out where the commander in 
chief was, he rode up to a convoy. Directly op- 
posite to him came a strange one-horse vehicle, 
evidently rigged up by soldiers out of any 
available inuteiials and looking like some- 
thing between a cart, a cabiiolet.ancl a calcche. 
A soldier was driving, and a woman enveloped 
in shawls sat behind the apron under the leath- 
er hood of the vehicle. Prince Andrew rode up 
and was just putting his question to a soldier 
when his attention was diverted by the desper- 
ate shrieks of the woman in the vehicle. An of- 
ficer in charge cjf transport was beatitig the 
soldier who was driving the woman's vehicle 
for trying to get ahead of others, and the strokes 
of his whip lell on the apion ol the equipage. 
'I’he woman screamed piercingly. Seeing Prince 
Andrew she leaned out from behind the apron 
and, wav ing her thin arms from under the wool- 
en shawl, cried: 

"Mr. Aide de-campi Mr. Aide-de-camp! . . . 
For heaven’s sake . . . Protect me! What will be- 
come of us? I am the wife of the doctor of the 
Seventh (]hasj»eurs. . . . They won't let us p«iss, 
weare left behindand have lost our people . . ." 

"I'll flatten you into a pancake!" shouted the 
angry officer to the soldier. "Turn back with 
your slut!" 

"Mr. Aide-de-camp! Help me! . . . What docs 
it all mean?" scieamed the doctor’s wile. 

"Kindly let this cart pass. Don’t )ou sec it’s 
a woman?" said Print c Andrewiidingup to the 
offic er. 

The officer glanced at him, and without re- 
plying turned again to the soldier. "J’ll teach 
you to push on! . . . Back!" 

"Let them pass, I tell you!" repeated Prince 
Andrew', compressing his lips. 

"And who arc you?” cried the olFicer, turning 
on him with tipsy lage, "who are you? Are you 
in command hc*ic? Fh? I .mi commander herc‘, 
not you! Go back or I'll flatten you into a pan- 
cake*,” lepeatc'd he. "Ibis expression evidently 
pleased him. 

"'I’hat was a nice snub for the little aide-de- 
camp." tame a voice from behmd. 

Prince Andrew saw that the officer was in 
that slate of senseless, tipsy rage when a man 
does not know what he is saying. He saw that 
his championship of the doctor’s wife in her 
C|ueer trap might expose him to what ho dread- 
ed more than anything in the world— to ridi- 
cule; but his instinct urged him on. P»elorc the 
officer finished his sentence Prince Andrew, his 
face distorted with fury, rode up to him and 
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raised his riding whip 

“Kind ly let— them— passl” 

Ihe olFutr flourislud his irm and hastily 
rode away 

‘ It s all the fault ol the sc fellows on the staff 
that there's this disorder,’’ he mutu red ‘ Do as 
you like ’’ 

Priiif c Andrew without lifting his eyes rode 
hastily awiy from the doctoi s wile who was 
railing him her dclivcier uid rcr tiling with a 
St nse ol disgust the minutest det ills of this hu 
miliiting stcnc he gillopcd on to the village 
where he was told th it the comm inder in chief 
wis 

On reaching the village he dismounted and 
went to the nc nest house, intending to lest if 
but for 1 moment e it something ind tt) to 
soit out the stinging ind loinu nting thoughts 
that confused his mind 1 his is i mob of 
scoundids ind not in iim\ he w is thinking 
as he went up to the window ol tlu first house, 
when 1 I imili ir \oiie c died him bv n imc 
He tinned loiind Ness itski s handsome f icc 
looked out of the little window Ncsvitski mo\ 
ing his moist lips a bv c hewed something and 
flourishing his urn c ilh d him to enter 

Bolkonskil Bolkonskd Don t you hear? 

I h^ ( oine quick ’ he shouted 

1 nteiing the house Piinic Xnclicw siw Ncs 
Mtski ind inothet ad)ut iiit h i\ing something 
to eat 1 hey h istilv tinned lound to him isk 
mg d he h id iny nc ws On the ii 1 inidi ir 1 ices 
he 1 C id igititionand daim I his w is pnticu 
Inly notice iblc on Ncssitski s usudls Hugh 
mg countcinnee 

Where is the comm inder m chief" iskcd 
Rolkonski 

Here in tint house,” answered the adju 
t int 

Well isittiuc th It It’s peiee and capitula 
tioin asked NesMtski 

‘ I was going to isk you 1 know nothing ex- 
cept that It w is all 1 could do to get he le 

Vnd wc m> dc ii boy' Its teiiible' I w is 
wiongtoliugh It Mack we re getting it still 
woise ’slid Ncsvitski But sit down and have 
something to cat ’ 

' \ou won t be iblc to find cither \oin bag 
gige or anything else now Piinie Vnd (»od 
only knows where yoiii man Peter is,” siid the 
other ad pit int 

“Whcie lie he idcjuaiters?” 

“We arc to spend the night m /niim ” 

“W^cll I have got all T need into picks for 
two horses ’ said Nesv itski I he v \ e made up 
splendid packs tor me— ht to cioss the Bohe 
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mi in mountains with It's a bad lookout, old 
Icllowt But what’s the muter with you" \ou 
must be ill to shiver like tint,” he added no 
ticing that Prince Andrew winced as at an elec- 
tric shock 

“It s nothing ” leplicd Prince Andrew 

He h id just remenibeied his recent encoun- 
ter with the doctor s wife and the convoy olli 
ecr 

‘Whit is the eomni inder in chief doing 
heie? ’ he asked 

‘ I c in t m ike out it all,” siid Ncsvitski 

* W^ 11 ill I canmakcout is that cverv thing is 
abomm iblc abomm iblc cjuite abomin ible' ’ 
Slid Piince Vndrew and he went off to the 
house wheic the comm inder in chic f w is 

Pissmg b\ Kutu/ov s rairiigc ind the ex 
hails! cd siddle horses of his suite, with their 
Cossicks who were talking loudly together. 
Pi nue Vndrew entered the pissage Kiituzfiv 
himself he w is told was in the house with 
Prince Bigrition ind VV'^evrother Wevrother 
w is the Vustri in gcnei il who hid sueeceded 
Schmidt In the passige little Ko/lovski was 
scpi itting on his heels m front of a clerk I he 
cleik with ciifls tinned up was lustily writing 
at a tub turned bottom upw irds Kozlov ski s 
flee looked worn— he too hid evidently not 
slept ill night He glanced at Prince Vndrew 
I ul did not even nod to him 

Second line have vouwritten it^ heeon 
tinued dictating to the eleik “The Kiev Gieii 
ache IS Podoli in ” 

One e m t wiitc so fist your honor” siid 
the c Ic ik gl incing angrily and disrespectfully 
t ko/lovski 

1 Inough the daorcame the sounds of Kutu 
70V s voice excited ind dissitisficd mteirupted 
bv inothci an unlimiliii voice I rom the 
sound ol these voices the m iltentivc w ly Koz 
lovski looked at him the eiisiespertful m inner 
ol the e\h lusted clerk the iict that the clerk 
and Ko/lovski weie scjuUimgon the floor hv i 
tub so ne 11 U ♦^he eonun inder in thief ind 
fnHii thenoisv 1 lughtci of the Cossitks holding 
the hoists lit u the window Piinec Vndrew 
felt tint M>nieihmg impoitiiit and disisiious 
w IS ihoiit to h ipyieii 

He tinned to Ko/lovski with urgent ques 
tioiis 

Inmicdiitelv Prince ” said Kozlovski ”Dis 
positions for Bagr ition 

* U h It ihoui t ipitulation^” 

‘ Nothing ol the sort Oideis are issued for a 
bittlc 

Pi 1 lu c Vndi ew mov cd toward the door from 
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whence voices were heard. Just as he was going 
to open it the sounds ceased, the door opened, 
and Kutuzov with his eagle nose and puffy 
face appeared in the doorway. Prince Andrew 
stood right in front of Kutuzov but the expres- 
sion of the commander in chief’s one sound eye 
showed him to be so preoccupied with thoughts 
and anxieties as to be oblivious of his piescnce. 
He looked straight at his adjutant’s tacc with- 
out recognizing him. 

“Well, have you finished?” said he to KozlcSv- 
ski. 

“One moment, your excellency.’* 

Bagration, a gaunt middle-aged man of me- 
dium height with a finn, impassive face <d Ori- 
ental type, came out after the commander in 
chief. 

“I have the honor to present myself,** repeat- 
ed Prince Andrew rather loudly, handing Kut- 
uzov an envelope. 

“Ah, from Vienna? Very good. Later, latcrl** 

Kutuzov went out into the porch with Ba- 
gration. 

“Well, good by. Prince,’* said he to Bagration. 
“My blessing, and may Christ be with you in 
your great endeavor!” 

His facesiiddenlysoftened and tears came in- 
to his eyes. With his left hand he drew Bagra- 
ti6n towar<! him, and w^ith his right, on which 
he v^ore a ring, he made die sign ot the cross 
over him with a gesture evidently habitual, of- 
fering his puffy check, but Bagratidn kissed 
him on the neck instead. 

**Christ be with )ou!” Kutu/ov repeated and 
went toward his carriage. “Get in with me.** 
said he to Bolkdnski. 

“Your excellency, I should like to be of use 
here. Allows me to remain with Prince Bagra- 
tidn's detachment.’’ 

“Get in,’’ said Kutuzov, and noticing that 
Bolkdnski still delayed, he added: “I need good 
officers myself, need them myself!’’ 

They got into the carriage and drove for a 
few minutes in silence. 

“There is still much, much before us,” he 
said, as if with an old man’s penetration he un- 
derstood all that was passing in Bolkdnski’s 
mind. “If a tenth part of his detailniient re- 
turns 1 .shall thank God,” he added as if speak- 
ing to himself. 

Prince Andrewglanced at Kutuzov’s face on- 
ly a foot distant from him and involuntarily 
noticed the carefully washed scams ot the scar 
near his temple, where an Ismail bullet had 
pierced his skull, and the empty eye socket. 
**Yes, he has a right to speak so calmly of those 


men’s death,*’ thought Bolkdnski. 

“That is why 1 beg to be scut to that detach- 
ment,** he said. 

Kutuzov did not reply. He seemed to have 
forgotten what he had been saying, and sat 
plunged in thought. Five minutes later, gently 
swaying on the soft springs of the carriage, he 
turned to Pri nee Andrew. I’liere was not a trace 
of agitation on his face. With delicate irony he 
questioned Prince Andrew about the details 
of his interview with the Emperor, about the 
remarks he had heard al court coiiceming the 
Krems affair, and about some ladies they both 
knew. 

CHAPTER XIV 

On Novfmh?ri Kutu/ov had received, through 
a spy, news that the aimy lie commanded was 
in an almost hopeless position. The spy reported 
that the Fiench, after crossing the bridge at 
Vienna, were advancing in immense hmc up- 
on Kutii/ov’s line of communication with the 
troops that weie arriving fiom Russia. If Ku- 
tuzov decidc‘cl to remain at Kreriis, Napoleon's 
army ol one hundred and filty ihousand men 
would cut him off completely and surround his 
exhausted army ol toiiy thousand, and he 
would find himsell in the position ol Mack at 
IJhn. II Kutuzov decided to abandon the ro.id 
connecting him with the ttoo})s ainving horn 
Russia, he would have to march with no road 
into unknown part.s of the Bohemian moun- 
tains, defending himself againstsuperHU forces 
of the enemy and abandoning all hfifie ol a 
junction with Buxhbvvdcn. If Kuti'i/ov decid- 
ed to retreat along the road from Krems to 
Olmiit/, to unite with the troops arriving 
from Russia, he risked being forest ailed on 
that road by the French who had ircissecl 
the Vienna bridge, and c*ncii inhered by his 
baggage* and transport, having to accejrt bat- 
tle on the marrh against an enemy three times 
a.s strong, who would hem him in from tw^o 
sides, 

Kutuzov chose this latter course. 

'1 he Frenc h, the spy reported, having crossed 
the Vienna bridge, were advancing by forced 
marches toward Znaim, which lay sixty-.six 
miles off on the line ol Kutuzov’s retrciat. If he 
reached Znaim before the Ficiu h. thc;re would 
be great hope ol saving the army; to let the 
Fiench forestall him at Znaiiu meant the ex- 
posure ol his whole army to a disgrace such as 
that of Ulm, or to utter destruction. But to 
iorcstall the Frenc li witli his whole army was 
impossible. The road for the French from Vi- 
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cnna to Znaim was shorter and better than the 
road for the Russians from Krems to /naim. 

The nifiht he received the news, Kutu/ov 
sent Bagration’s vanguard, four thousand 
strong, to the light across the hills from the 
Krems Znaim to the Vienna /nairii road Ba 
gratnSn was to make this march without rest 
ing, and to hall facing Vienna with Znaim to 
his rear, and il he succeeded iii toic stalling the 
French he was todclay them as long as pos^^ible. 
Kutiirov himscli with all his transport took the 
road to Znaim 

Marching thirty miles that stoimy night 
across roadless lulls, \sith Ins hungiy, ill shod 
soldiers, and losing a thud of his men as strag 
glers by the wa), Bagiation came out on the 
Vienna Znaim road at Hollabrunn a lew houis 
ahead of the liench who were approaching 
Hollabrunn liom Vienn i kutii/ov with his 
tianspoit had still to maich foi some days be 
fore he eould leach Znaim lienee Bigration 
with his four thousand hiingrv exhausted men 
would have to detain for days tlic whole enemy 
aimy that earnr upon him at llollabiunn, 
which was clearly impossible Rut a Ire ik of 
fate m ide the iinpossilile possible The success 
ol the tuck that had pi iccd the Vienna bridge 
in the hands of the kre nch without a fight led 
Mur It to try to deeeisc Kutu/o\ in a similir 
wa) Meeting B igiation’s w( ak detachment on 
the Znaini road he supposed it to be Kutuzov's 
whole aiinv lo be able to ciush it absolutely 
he aw iited the arrival of the rest of the troops 
who were on then wiv fioni Vienna and with 
thisob|cetotfci(d a thiee clays’ liuec on eondi 
tion that both armies should remain in position 
without moving Mur.it declared that negoti 
ations foi peace were already prficccelmg and 
that he therefore offer cd this true e to avoiel un 
ncccssarv bloodshed ( oiini Nosnt/, the \us 
tiian general oe eupving the advanced posts, be 
lieved Murats emissuy and retiied leaving 
Bagratiem s division exposed Anothci cmis 
sary rode to the Russnn line te> aniioiinec the 
peace negotiations and to eiffei the Russian ar 
my the three days’ truce Bagiation replieei that 
he was not authori/cd either to accept en le 
fuse a truce and sent his adjutant to Kutuzov to 
report the offer he had received. 

A truce wms Kutuzov’s sole chance of gam 
rng time, giving Bagritn’m's exhausted troops 
some rest, and letting the tiansport and he ivy 
convoys (whose movements were conceded 
from the Irene h) advance if but one stage 
nearer Znaim 1 he offer of a truce gave t he on 
ly, and a quite unexpected, chance ol saving 
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the army On receiving the news he immediate- 
ly dispatched Adjutant General Wmt/inger 
ode, who was m attendance on liim, to the en 
eniy camp Wint/ingerocle was not merel) to 
agree to the truce but also to offer teinis ol ca 
pitu]ation,andmeanwhile Kutuzov sent hisad 
jutints back to hasten to the utmost the move- 
ments of the baggage trams of the entire army 
along the Krems Znaim road Bigration’s ex 
hausted and hungry detachment, which alone 
covered this movement of the transport and 
of the whole army, hid to remain stationary 
111 face of an enemy ( ight times as strong as it 
self 

Kutuzov’s expe cl itions that the proposals ol 
capitulation (which were in no w ly binding) 
might give time for put of the transpoit to 
pass and also ih it Murat’s mist ikf would very 
soon be discovered proved correct \s soon as 
Be^nr parte (who v\as at Schoiibiiinn sixteen 
miles from Hollabrunn) received Murats dis 
pitfli VMtli the proposal of a truce and a capit 
Illation, he deteeted i ruse and wrote the foi 
lowing letter to Murat 

Schoiibiunii 2 vih Ri imiaicc 1 S 05 , 
at eight c» flock in the inotnitig 

To Princi Ml rm 

I cannot find woitls to express to voii inv dis 
pleasuic \oii coninnnd onb m\ idvimc giiaid, 
nul hue nought loaiiangc an uniisticc without 
mv oidei ^ou arc causing me to lose the fiiiits 
of a e impugn Bleak the aimisliee iminetliitelv 
uid much on the enrin\ Iiifoiri him thu the 
gcncial who signed that capitulation Ind no right 
to do so iiid th It no one hut the liiiptiui of 
Russi i h is il) u light 

If howcvei t» t I mpcioi of Russi r latifits that 
convention I w 11 iitifv it hut it is onh a luck 
Much on dcsiiov the Russian aims ’\ou .uc 
in a position to seize its baggage and attillen 

Ihc Russian 1 mpiioi s iide de nmp is in im 
postor Officeis aic nothing when ihev have no 
pc»wiis this one had none The \ustii.uiskt 
ihenisclvts l)c li ickcil at the crossing of the \ lenm 
budge seni lie letting soursclf le tucked h\ an 
aide dc c imp ol the 1 mperor 

NM'OI FON 

Boii.iparte's adjutant rode full gallop with 
this inciiac ing letter to Murat Bon iparte him 
»elf, not 11 list mg to his geiit'rals moved with 
all the Guards to the held of bitile afraid of 
letting a reads victim escape, and Bagr itioiTs 
four thousand men mtnilv lighted campfires, 
dried and wanned thcinselves cooked their 
porridge for the fust time tor three davs and 
not one of them knew or imagined what was in 
store lor him. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Bftwekn three and four o’clock in the after- 
noon Prince Andrew, who had persisted in his 
request to Kutuzov, arrived at Grunth and re- 
ported himself to Bagration. Bonaparte’s ad- 
jutant had not yet reached Murat’s detach- 
ment and the battle had not yet begun. In Ba- 
gration’s detachment no one knew anything of 
the general position of affairs. They talked of 
peace but did not believe in its possibility; oth- 
ers talked of a battle but also disbelieved in the 
nearness of an engagement. Bagration, know- 
ing Bolkonski to be a favorite and trusted ad- 
jutant, received him with distinction and spe- 
cial marks of favor, explaining to him that 
there would probably be an engagement that 
day or the next, and giving him full liberty to 
remain with him during the battle or to join 
the rearguard and have an eye on the order 
of retreat, “which is also very important.*' 

“However, there will hardly be an engage- 
ment today,” said Bagratidn as if to reassure 
Prince Andrew. 

“If he is one of the ordinary little staff dan- 
dies sent to earn a medal he can get his reward 
just as well in the rearguard, but if he wishes 
to stay with me, let him . . . he’ll be of use 
here if he’s a brave officer,” thought Bagratidn. 
Prince Andrew, without leplying, asked the 
prince’s permission to ride round the position 
to see the disposition of the forces, so as to 
know his bearings should he be sent to execute 
an order. The officer on duty, a handsome, ele- 
gantly dressed man with a diamond ring on his 
forefinger, who was fond of speaking Trench 
though he spoke it badly, offered to conduct 
Prince Andrew. 

On all sides they saw rain-soaked officers with 
dejected faces who seemed to be seeking some- 
thing, and soldiers dragging doors, benches, 
and lent ing from the village. 

“There now, Princcl We can’t stop those fel- 
lows,” said the staff olficer pointing to the sol- 
diers. “'I’he officers dt)n’t keep them in hand. 
And there,” he pointed to a sutler’s tent, “they 
crowd in and sit. This mom ing 1 turned them 
all out and now look, it’s full again. 1 must go 
there, Prince, and scare them a bit. It won’t 
take a moment.” 

“Yes, let’s go in and 1 will get myself a roll 
and some cheese,” said Prince Andrew who 
had not yet had time to eat anything. 

“Whydidn’t you mention it, Prince? 1 would 
have offered you something.” 

They dismounted and entered tlie tent. Sev- 
eral officers, with flushed and weary faces, were 


sitting at the table eating and drinking. 

“Now what does this mean, gentlemen?” said 
the staff olficer, in the reproachful lone of a 
man who has repeated the same thing more 
than once. “You know it won’t do to leave your 
posts like this. I’he prince gave orders that no 
one should leave his post. Now you, C^aptain,” 
and he turned to a thin, dirty little nitillcry of- 
ficer who witiiout his boots (lie had given them 
to the canteen keeper to dry), in only his stock- 
ings, rose when they entered, smiling not alto- 
gether condor tably. 

“Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Cap- 
tain Tiishin?” he continued. “One would think 
that as an artillery officer you would set a good 
example, yet hc'rc you are without your boots! 
7’he alarm will be sounded and you’ll be in a 
pretty position without your bools!” ('1 he staff 
ofliccr smiled.) “Kindly return to your posts, 
gentlemen, all of you, alll” he added in a tone 
of command. 

Prince Andrew smiled involuntarily as he 
looked at the artillery ofluer TusJiin, w'ho si- 
lent and smiling, shitting Irom one stockinged 
foot to the other, glanced inquiringly with his 
large, intelligent, kindly c)es from Prince An- 
drew to the staff olficer. 

'The soldiers say it feels easier witiiout 
boots,” said Chaplain J’lishirr smiling shyly in 
his uncornlortable position, evidently wishing 
to adopt a jocular tone. But beloie he had fin- 
ished he felt that his jest was ilnac c ept.iblc and 
had not come off. He grew confused. 

“Kindly return to your posts,” said the si.ifl 
officer trying to prc'serve his giasity. 

Prince Andrew glanced again at the artillery 
officer’s small figure, lliere was something pe- 
culiar about it, quite unsoldicrly, rather comic , 
but extremely attractive. 

The stall officer and Prince Andrew mounted 
their horses and rode on. 

Hasing liddcMi beyond the village, contin- 
ually meeting and overtaking soldicTs and of- 
ficers r>r various icgiincnts, they saw on their 
left some entrenchments being thrown up. the 
freshly dug clay ol which showed up red. Sev- 
eral battalions of soldiers, in their shirt sleevc's 
despite the cold w^ind, swarmed in these earth- 
works like a host of white ants; spadeiuls of red 
clay were continually being thrown up from 
behind the bank by unseen hands. Prince An- 
drew and the officer rode up, looked at the en- 
trenchment, and went on again. Just behind it 
they came upon some do/ens ol soldiers, con- 
tinually re[>laced by others, who ran from the 
entrenchment. I'hey had to hold their noses 
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and put their horses to a trot to escape from 
the poisoned atinosphere r)f these latrines. 

**VoUa des canil)s, monsieur le 

prince ” ’ said the staff olficcr. 

They rode up the opposite hill. From there 
the French could already be seen. Prince An- 
drew stopped and began examining the posi- 
tion. 

“That’s our battery,” said the staff olFiter in- 
dicating the highest point. “It’s in charge of 
the (]ueer fellow we saw without his boots. You 
can see everything from there; let’s go there, 
Prince.” 

“ riiank you very much, I will go on alone,” 
said Prince Andrew, wishing to rid himself of 
this staff ofl'ucr’s company, “please don’t trou- 
ble yourself furl her.” 

I'he stall ffflicer remained behind and Prince 
Aiuliew lode on alone. 

I’he fartluT forward and nearer the enemy 
he went, the more orderly and cheerful were 
the troops. I he greatest disorder and depres- 
sion had been in the baggage train he had passed 
that morning the Znaim road seven miles 
away Irom the Krencii. At Grunih alsosomeap- 
prehension and alarm could be felt, but the 
nearer Prince Andrirwcame to the French lines 
the more confident was the appearance of our 
troops, rite soldiers in their greatcoats were 
ranged in lines, the sergeants major and com- 
pany olficers were counting thcnien, poking the 
last man in each section in the ribs and telling 
him to hold his hand up. Soldiers scattered 
over the whole place were dragging logs and 
brushwood and were building shelters with 
merry chatter and laughter; around the fires 
sat others, dressed and undressed, drying their 
shirts and leg bands or mending boots or over- 
coats and crowding round the boilers and por- 
ridge cookers. In one company dinner was 
ready, and the soldiers were ga/ing eagerly at 
the steaming boiler, wailing till the sample, 
which a cpiartermaster sergeant was carrying in 
a wooden bowl to an olficerwho sat on a log be- 
fore his shelter, had been tasted. 

Another c ompany, a lucky one for not all the 
companies had vodka, crowded round a pock- 
marked, broad-shouldered sergeant majorwho, 
tilting a keg, filled one after another the can- 
teen lids held out to him. I'he soldiers lifted 
the canteen lids to their lips with reverential 
faces, emptied them, rolling the vodka in their 
mouths, and walked away Irom the sergeant 
major with brightened expressions, licking 
their lips and wiping them on the slc;cves of 

^“This is a pleasure one gets in camp, Prince." 
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their greatcoats. All their faces were as serene 
as if all this were happening at home awaiting 
peaceful encampment, and not within sight c^f 
the enemy before an action in which at least 
half of them would be left on the field. After 
passing a cha.sseur regiment and in the lines of 
the Kiev grenadiers— fine iellows busy w'ith sim- 
ilar peac eful affairs— near the shelter of the reg- 
imental commander, higher than and different 
fiom the others. Prince Andrew came out in 
front of a platoon of grenadiers before whom 
lay a nakecl man. Fwo soldiers held him while 
two others were flourishing their switches and 
striking him regularly on his bare back. The 
man shrieked unnaturally. A stout major was 
pacing up and down the line, and regardless of 
the screams kept repeating; 

“It's a shame for a soldier to steal; a soldier 
must be honest, Imnorablc, and brave, but if 
he robs his fellows there is no honor in him, 
he's a scound’-el. Go on! Go on!” 

So the sw’ishing sound of the strokes, and the 
desperate but unnatural screams, continued. 

“Go on. go on!” said the major. 

A Nonngofficerwitha bewildered and pained 
expression on his face stepped away from the 
man and looked round inquiringly at the ad- 
jutant as he rode by. 

Prince Andrew, having reached the front 
line, rode along it. Our front line and that of 
the enemy were far apart on the right and left 
flanks, but in the center where the men with a 
flag of truce had passed tliat morning, the lines 
were so near together that the men could see 
one another’s faces and speak to one another. 
Besides the sohliers who formed the picket line 
on either side, iliercwere many curious onlook- 
ers who. jesting and laughing, stared at their 
strange fore.gn enemies. 

Since early morning— despite an injunction 
not to approach the picket line— the officers 
had been unable to keep sight seers away. The 
soldiers forming the picket line, like showmen 
exhibiting a ciiiiosity, no longer looked at the 
Flench but paid attention to the sight-seersand 
grew wcarv w.iiting to be relies eel. Prince An- 
cliTw halted to have a look at the French. 

“Look! Look then one soldier was saying 
cO another, pointing to a Russian musketeer 
who had gone up to the picket line tvith an of- 
ficer and was rapidly ancl excitedly talking to a 
French grenadier. “Hark to him jabbering! 
Fine, isn’t it? It’s all the Frenchycan do to keep 
up with him. There now, Sidorov!” 

“Wait a bit and listen. It's fine!” answered 
Sidorov, who was considered an adept at French. 
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The soldier to whom the laughers referred 
was D(ilokhov. Prince Andrew recognized him 
and stopped to listen to what he was saying. 
D61okhov had come from the lelt flank where 
their regiment w.as stationed, with his captain. 

**Now then, go on. go onl’* incited the officer, 
bending forward and trying not to lose a word 
of the speech wliich was incomprehensible to 
him. “More, please: more! What’s he saying?” 

Dolokliov did not answer the captain; he 
had been drawn into a hot dispute with the 
Freiic h grenadier. 'I'hey were naturally talking 
about the campaign. The Frenchman, confus- 
ing the Austrians with the Russians, was trying 
to prove that the Russians had surrendered and 
had fled all the way from Ulm, while Ddlokhov 
maintained that the Russians had not surren- 
dered but had beaten the Fienth. 

”Wc have orders to drise you off here, and 
we shall drive you ofl,” .said D61okhov. 

“Only take care yem and your Cossacka are 
not all captured!” said the French grenadier. 

The French onlookers and listeners laiiglied. 

” We’ll make you dance as we did under Su- 
vorov . . . ^ said Dcilokhov. 

”()u’ qu*il chante?'* ® asked a French- 
man. 

“It’s ancient history,” said another, guess- 
ing th.ii it referred to a former war. ”l'he Em- 
peror will teach )our Siivara as he has taught 
the otliers . . 

“Bonaparte . . .” began Dolokhov, but the 
Frenchman interrupted him. 

“Not Bonaparte. He is the Emperor! 6acre 
nom ....'” cried he angrily. 

“The devil skin your Emperor.” 

And DcMokhov swore at him in coarse sol- 
dier’s Russian and shouldering his musket 
walked away. 

“Let us go, Ivan Lukich,” he said to the cap- 
tain. 

“.\h, that’s the way to talk French,” said the 
picket soldiers. “Now, Sidorov, you have a try!” 

Sidorov, turning to the French, winked, and 
began to jabber meaningless sounds very la.st: 
**Kan, mala, tafa, safi, viuter, Kaskd** he said, 
trying to give an expressive intonation to his 
voice. 

“Ho! ho! ho! Ha! ha! ha! hal Ouh! ouhl” 
came peals of such healthy and good-humored 
laughter from the soldiers that it infected the 
French involuntarily, so much so that the only 
thing lelt toclo secMiied to be to unload themus- 
kets, explode the arimiunition, and all return 

vous feta danger/* 

* “What’s he .singing about?” 


home as quickly as possible. 

But the guns remained headed, the loopholes 
in blockhouses and entrenchments looked out 
just as menacingly, and the uti limbered can- 
non confronted one another as before. 

CHAPTER XVI 

IIavinc. Rirmi n round the whole line from right 
flank to left. Prince Andrew made his wiiy up 
to the battery from which tlie staff olficer had 
told him the whole field could be seen. Here 
hcdismounted.and stopped beside the farthest 
of the four un limbered cannon. Bcfoie the gnus 
an artillery senliy was pacing up and down: he 
stood at attention when the oflicer arrived, but 
at a sign resumed his measured, monotonous 
pacing. Behind the guns w'cie their limbers 
and still farther back picket ropes and artillery- 
men’s bon flics. To the left, not far from tlie 
farthest cannon, wMs a small, newly constructed 
wattle shed from which came the sound ol of- 
ficers’ voices in eager conversation. 

It was true that a view over neaily the whole 
Russian position and the gi eater part ol the 
enemy’s opened out Irom this battery. Just lac- 
ing it, on the crest ol the opposite hill, the vil- 
lage of Sclibn (irabern could be seen, and in 
three places to Icdt and right the Ficnc h troops 
amid the smoke ol their rampliies, the gi cater 
part of whom were evidently in the village it- 
self and behind the Iiill. 'I o the left liom that 
village, amid the smoke, was something resem- 
bling a battery, but it was impossible to see it 
clearl) with the naked eve. Oin right flank was 
posted on a rather steep incline which domi- 
nated the French position. Our inlantry were 
stationed there, and at the farthest point the 
dragoons. In the center, where Tiishin’s bat- 
tery stood and fre^m which Prince Andiew was 
suneying the position, was the casiestancl most 
direct descent and ascent to the brook separat- 
ing us from Sihbii Cirabern. On the left our 
troops were close to a copse, in which smoked 
the bonfires of our infantry who were lolling 
wood. The French line was wider than ours, 
and it was plain that they could easily outflank 
us on both sides. Behind ouf position was a 
steep and deep dip, making k difficult for ar- 
tillery and cavalry to retire. Prince Andrew 
lookout his notebook and, leaning on the can- 
non, sketched a plan ol the position. He made 
some notes on two points, intending to men- 
tion them to B.igralidn. His idea was, first, to 
concentrate all the artillery in the center, and 
secondly, to witiulraw the cavalry to the other 
s'dc ot tlie dip. Prince Andrew, being always 
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near the commander in chief, closely follow- 
ing the mass movements and general orders, 
and constantly studying historical accounts of 
battles, involuntarily pictured to himself the 
course of events in the forthcoming action in 
broad outline, ffc imagined only important 
possibilities: *‘If the enemy attacks the right 
flank," he said to himself, “the Kiev grenadiers 
and the Podolsk chasseurs must hold their po- 
sition till reserves lioin the center come up. In 
that case the dragoons could siicccssfully make 
a flank counterattack. If they attack our center 
wc, having the center balieiy on tliis high 
ground, shall withdraw the left flank under its 
co\c*r, and retreat to the dip by echelons." So 
he reasonc'd. . . . All the lime he had been bed- 
side the gun, he had heard the voices of the offi- 
cers disliiKtly, but as often happens had not 
understood a word ol what they were saying. 
Suddenly, howc'ver, he was struck by a voice 
coming from the shed, and its tone was so sin- 
cere that he could not Init listen. 

"No, friend," said a pleasant and, as it 
seemed to Piia \ndrew, a familiar voice, 
"what 1 say is that if it were possible to know 
what is beyond death, none of us would be 
afraid of it. Tlial's so, friend." 

Another, a yntnger voice, interrupted him: 
“Afraid or not, voii can’t escape it anyhow." 

"All the same, <me is afraid! Ofi, you c leaver 
pcof)Ie," said a third riMiily voice interrupt- 
ing thc*m both. "Of course sou ariillcrv men 
arc very wise, because you can t.rke everything 
along with vou- vodka and siracks." 

And the owner of the nranly voice, evidently 
an inlantrv ollicer, laughed. 

"\ts,one isafraid,"cotrtinued the first speak- 
er, ho ol the larniliar verice. "One is afraid of 
the nnkirowir, that’s what it is. Whatever wc 
nta> say ahoiit the soul going to the sky ... we 
know there is no sky but only ;rn atmosphere." 

'I he manly voice again interrnpted the ar- 
tillery oiliccu. 

“Well, starrd us some oi your herb Vf>dka, 
Trislrin," it .said. 

“Why," thought Prince Andri'vv, “that’s the 
captain who stood up tn the sutler’s hut with- 
out his boots." He rc'cogni/c'd the agreeable, 
pbilosoplii/ing voice with pleasure. 

“Some herb vodka? Ccrtainlyl" said Tiishin. 
“But still, to conceive a future life . . ." 

He did not finish. Just then there was a whis- 
tle in the air; nearer and nearer, faster and 
louder, louder ancf faster, a cannon hall, as if 
it had not finished saying what was nc’cessary, 
thudded into the ground near the shed with 
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superhuman force, throwing upa massof earth. 
I’he ground seemed to groan at the terrible im- 
pact. 

And immediately Ti'rshin, with a short pipe 
in the corner of his mouth and his kind, intel- 
ligent face rather pale, rushed Ciut of the shed 
followed by the owner of the manly voice, a 
dashing infariLTy oflicer wlro hurried off to his 
ccjnipany, buttoning up his coat as he ran. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Moi’NiiNc, HIS noRsi* again Prince Andrew lin- 
gered w'ith the battery, looking at the puff from 
the gun that had sent the hall. His eyes ran 
rapidly over the wide space, but he only saw 
that the hitherto motionless masses of the 
French now swaved and that the re really was a 
battery to their left. 'I he smoke above it had 
not yet dispersed. Two mounted Freiichincir, 
probably adjutants, were gallojiing up the hill. 
A small but distinctly visible enemy column 
was moving down the hill, probably to strength- 
en the front line. I he smoke of the first shot 
had not yet dispersed before another puff ap 
peared, followed by a report. The battle had 
begun! Prince Andrew turned his horse and 
galloped back to firunth to find Prince Bagia- 
tibii. He hcMid the cannonade behind him 
glowing louder and more frequent. Evideiitlv 
our grins had begun to replv. From the bottom 
of tlie slope, where the parleys had taken place, 
came the report of musketry. 

Lemarrois had just arrived at a gallop with 
Bonaparte’s stern letter, and Murat, humili- 
ated and anxious to expiate his fault, had at 
fjiKc moved h's to^tes to attack the center and 
outflank both ’lie Russian wings, hoping be- 
loie evening and belore the arrival oi the Em- 
peioi to ciush the contemptible detachment 
that stood before him. 

“It has begun. Here it is!" tlioiighi Prince 
Aiuhew, feeling the blood rush to his heart. 
"But where and how will my I'oulon present 
it'^i II?" 

Passing between the companies that had been 
eating poiiidge and drinking vodka a ejuarter 
of an hour before, be saw everywhere the same 
rapid movement of soldiers foniring ranks and 
getting their muskets ready, and on all their 
laces lie ieci»gm/cd the same eagerness that 
filled his heart. "It has begun! Flere it is. dread- 
ful but enjoyable!" was what the face of each 
soldier and each offuei seemed to say. 

Before he bad reached the embankments that 
were being thrown up, lie saw, in the light of 
the dull aiiLuiiin evening, mounted tiieii com- 
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ing toward him. The foremost, wearing a Cos- 
sack cloak and lambskin cap and riding a 
white horse, was Prince Bagiatidn. Prince An- 
drew stopped, waiting for him to come up; 
Prince Bagratidn reined in his horse and recog- 
nizing Prince Andrew nodded to him. He still 
looked ahead w'hile Prince Andrew told him 
what he had seen. 

The feeling, *‘It has beguni Here it is!” was 
seen even on Piince Bagration’s hard brown 
face with its half-closed, dull, sleepy eyes. Pi mce 
Andrew gazed with anxious curiosity at that 
impassive face and wished he could tell what, 
if anything, this man was thinking and leeling 
at that moment. “Is there anv thing at all be- 
hind that impassive face?” Prime Andrew asked 
himselt as he looked. Piince Bagration bent 
his head in sign of agreement with what Prince 
Andrew told him, and said, “Very good^“ in a 
tone that seemed to imply that everything that 
took place and was repoited to him was exact- 
ly what he had foreseen. Pi ince Andrew, out of 
breath with his rapid ride, spoke quickly. Piince 
Bagration, uttcting his woids with an Oiiental 
accent, spoke particularly slowly, as if to im- 
press the fact that there was no need to hurry. 
Howes er, he put his hoise to a trot in the di- 
rection of 'I ushin’s battery. Prince Andrew fol- 
lowed with the suite. Behind Prince Bagration 
rode an olFicer of the suite, the prince's per- 
sonal adjutant, Zheiko\, an oidcrly ofheer, the 
stall ofliccr on duty, riding a fine bobtailed 
horse, and a ci\ilian— an accountant who had 
asked peniiission to be piesent at the battle 
out of curiosity. 1 he accountant, a stout, full- 
faced man, looked around him with a naive 
smile of satisfaction and presented a strange 
appearance among the hussars, Cossacks, and 
adjutants, in his camlet coat, as he jolted on his 
horse with a convoy olhcer’s saddle. 

“He Wyants to sec a battle,” said Zherkdv to 
Bolkcmski, pointing to the accountant, “but 
he feels a pain in the pit of his stomach al- 
ready.” 

“Oh, leave off!” said the accountant with a 
beaming but rather cunning smile, as if flat- 
tered at being made the subject of Zhcrk6v*s 
joke, and puiposcly trying to appear stupider 
than he really was. 

“It is very strange, mon Monsieur Prince” 
said the stall officer. (He remembered that in 
French there is some peculiar way ol address- 
ing a prince, but could not get it quite right.) 

By this time they were all appioaching Fu- 
shin’s battery, and a ball struck the ground in 
front of them. 


“What’s that that has fallen?” asked the ac- 
countant with a naive smile. 

“A French pancake,” answered Zherkdv. 

“So that’s what they hit with?” asked the ac- 
countant. “IIow awtull” 

He seemed to swell with satisfaction. He had 
haidly finished speaking when they again heard 
an unexpectedly violent whistling wdiich sud- 
denly ended with a thud inlo something soft 
.../-/ flop! and a Cossack, liding a little to 
their right and behind the accountant, crashed 
to earth with his hoise. Zherkdv and the staff 
officei l)cntovc‘i their saddles and tut next their 
horses away. Ihe accountant stopped, facing 
the Cossack, and examiiu^d him with attentive 
cuiiosity. The Cossack was dead, but the horse 
still struggled. 

Princ e Bagratidn screwed up his eyes, looked 
round, and, seeing the cause of the confusion, 
tuitied awMV with indiffeience, as if to say, “Is 
it worth w^hile noticing trifles?” He reined in 
his hoise w'lth the case of .1 skillliil ndei and, 
slightly bending ovei, disengaged his saber 
which had caught in his cloak. It was an old 
fashioned sabci of a kind no longer in geneial 
use. Piince Andiew renieinbeied the stoiy ol 
Suvdiov giving his saber to Bagiation in Italv, 
and the recollection was particularly pleasant 
at that moment. 1 hey had leached the barteiy 
at which Pi nice Andiew had been when he ex- 
amined the battlefield. 

“Whose company?” asked Prince Bagr,iti(>n 
of an aililleiyman standing by the ammuni- 
tion wagon. 

He asked, “Whose company?” but he ically 
meant, “Arc you ftighlencd here?” and the 
artilleryman undei stood him. 

“Captain Tiishin's, your excellenc yl” shout- 
ed the red-haired, freckled gunner in a merry 
voice, standing to attention. 

“Yes, yes,” mutteied Bagratidn as if consid- 
ering something, and he rode past the limbers 
to the farthest cannon. 

As he approached, a ringing shot issued from 
it deafening him and hissuite,and in thesmoke 
that suddenly sunounded the gun they could 
sec the gunners who had sci/ecl it straining to 
roll it quickly back to its former position. A 
huge, broad shouldcrcxl gunner. Number One, 
holding a mop, his legs far apart, sprang to the 
wheel; while Number Two with a trembling 
hand placed a charge in the cannon’s mouth. 
1 he short, round shouldered Captain lYishin, 
stumbling over the tad ol the gun carri.ige, 
moved lor ward and, not noticing the general, 
looked out shading his eyes with his small hand. 
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BOOK TWO 


"Lift it two lines more and it will be just 
rifilit," (Tied he in a (c(‘ble voire to which he 
irietl fo impart a dashinja; note, ill suited to his 
wc.ik rij»iiie. "Number Two!" he stjueaked. 
"Fire, Mcdvc^dcvl" 

liagratidii called to him, and Tushin, raising 
three lingers to his cap with a bashful and awk- 
ward gesture not at all like a military salute 
but like a priest’s benediction, appioachc'd the 
general. I hough rLishiirs guns had been in- 
tended to cannonade* the \ alley, he was firing 
ineendiaty balls at the village ol Schbn Cira- 
bern visible just opp(i**itc, in Iroiit of which 
large masses ol French were advancing. 

No one had given ruslnii ordets where and 
at wh.it to fire, but alter consulting his ser- 
gCMut m.'i jor, Zakhar(h('*nko, for whom he had 
great respect, he* had decided lh.it it would be 
a good thing to set Ine to the village. "Very 
good!" said bagratidn in reply to the officer’s 
report, and bc'gan deliberately to examine the 
whole battlefield exlendctl belore him. Tfie 
Frenc h h.id advanced ne.iresl on our right, lie- 
low the height w^hich the Kiev legiment was 
stationed, in the hollow where the rivulet 
flowed, the soul-stirring rolling and crackling 
ol musketry was he.ncl, and much faither to 
the right bevoncl the dragoons, the officer of 
the suite pointed out to H.igiaiidn a French 
column that was outflanking us. To the left 
the hoi i/on was hounded by theadj.icentwood. 
Ihince Bagration ordered two battalions from 
the ceniCT to be sent to reinforce the light 
Hank. I he olficer of the suite ventured to re- 
ni.nk to the prince that if these ballalicms went 
away, the guns would remain without support. 
Prince Bagratidii turned to theollicer and with 
his dull C‘)es lookc’d at him in silence. Jt seemed 
to Prince Andivw that the olliccr’s remark was 
just and that rc-ally no answer could be made 
to it. But ,it that moment .in adjutant galloped 
up with a message from the commander of the 
regiment in the hollow and news that immense 
masses of the Freiuh were coming clown upon 
them and that his rc'girncnt was in clisordcT 
and was retreating upon the Kiev gren.idiers. 
Prince Bagiatic'm bowed his head in sign of as- 
sent and approval, lie rode oil at a walk tc» the 
right and sent an adjutant to the chagooiis 
with orders to attack the French. But this ad- 
jutant returned hall an hour later w'ilh the 
news that the commander ol the dragoons had 
already retreated beyond thedipintheground, 
as a heavy fire had been ojrenc'd on him and he 
was losing men uselessly, and so had hastened 
to throw some sharpshootci’s into tlic wood. 


"Very good!" said Bagration. 

As he was leavingthe battery, firingwasheard 
on the left also, and as it was too far to the left 
Hank lor him to have time to go there himself. 
Prince Bagration sent Zherkov to tell the gen- 
eral ill command (the one wdio had p.araded 
his regiment before Kutu/ov at Braunau) that 
he must retreat as cjuickly as possible behind 
the hollow' in the rear, as the right flank would 
piob.ibly not be able to withstand the enemy’s 
att.irk very long. About 'Fushin and the bat- 
talion that had bc*en in suj>port of his battery 
all was forgotten. Prince .\nclrew' listened at- 
tentively to Bagration’s colloquies with the 
commanding officers and the orders he gave 
them and, to his surprise, found that no orders 
W'erc really given, but that Prince Bagration 
tried to make it appear that c’verything done 
by necessitv. by accident, or by the will of sub- 
ordinate commancleis was done, if not by his 
direct comm''Md, at least in accord with his in- 
tentions. Prince Andrew noticed, however, that 
though what happened was due to i hance and 
was independent ol the commander’s will, ow- 
ing to rhe tact Bagrat ic'm showed, his presence 
was very valuable. Officers who ajrproac heel him 
w'ith disturbed countenances became calm; sol- 
diets and oHiccrs greeted him gaily, grew more 
cheerful in his presence, and w’cre evidently 
anxious to display their courage belore him. 

CIIAPTFR XVIII 

Princ:i-: BAc.RArioN, having reached the high- 
est point of our right Hank, began riding dow'ii- 
hill to where ^he roll of musketry wms heard 
but where on i- count of the smoke nothing 
could be .seen. J Jic nearer they got to the hol- 
low the less they could sec but the more they 
felt the nc'ar.icss ol the actual battlefield. They 
beg.in to meet wounded men. One with a 
bleeding head and no rap wm** being dragged 
along bv two soldiers who supported him un- 
der the .irnis. There was a gurgle in his throat 
and he was spilling blood. A bullet had evi- 
dently hit him in the throat or mouth. .\nc)ther 
WMS walking sturdily by himself but without 
his musket, groaning aloud and swinging his 
arm which had just been hurt, while blood 
Tom it WMS streaming over his greatcoat as 
from a bottle. lie had that moment been 
wounded and his lace showed Icar rather than 
suHering. Ciossing a road they descended a 
steep incline and saw several men King on the 
ground; they also met a crow'd of soldiers some 
ol wiiom were unwounded. I'he soldiers were 
ascending the hill breathing heavily, and de- 
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spite the general’s presence were talking loud- 
ly and gesticulating. In front of them rows of 
gray cloaks were already visible thiough the 
smoke, and an officer catching sight of Ragra- 
tidn rushed shouting after the crowd of retreat- 
ing soldiers, ordering them back. Ragratidn 
rotle up to the ranks along which shots crackled 
now here and now there, drowning the sound 
of voices and the shoutsoi command. The whole 
air reeked with smoke. '1 he excited faces of the 
soldiers weic blackened with it. Some were 
using their ramrods, others putting powder on 
the touchpans or taking charges Irom their 
pouches, while others were firing, though who 
they were firing at could not be seen lor the 
smoke which there was no wind to carry away. 
A pleasant humming and whistling of bullets 
w’erc often heaid. "What is this?" thought 
Prince Andrew appioaching the crowd ol sol- 
diers. “It can’t he an attack, for they aic not 
moving: it can't he a sc|uare— for they arc not 
drawn up for that.’’ 

The commander of the regiment, a thin, 
fccble-looking old man with a pleasant smile - 
his eyelids dmoping more than hall over his 
old eyes, giving him a mild expression, rode up 
to Ragratit'm and welcomed him as a host wel- 
comes an honored guest. He reported that his 
regiment had been attacked h> French (a>alry 
and that, though the attack had been lepulsecl, 
he had lost more than half his men. He said 
the attack had hc'eii icpulsed, employing this 
militaiy term to desciibe what had <Kturrc*cl to 
his regiment, hut in reality he did not hiinscll 
kiiciw what had happened during that liall- 
hour to the troops entrusted to him, and could 
not say with certainty whether the attack had 
been repulsed or his regiment had been bro- 
ken up. i\ll he knew was that at the c onmiencc- 
ment of the action halls and shells began fly- 
ing all over his regiment and hitting men and 
that afterwards sc^ineone had shouted “Caval- 
ry!" and our men had begun fii iiig. riiey wc-re 
still firing, not at the cavalry which had disap- 
peared, hut at French iniaiitiy who had come 
into the lioJlow and were firing at our men. 
Prince Ragraticin bowed his head as a sign that 
this was exactly what he had desired and ex- 
pected. Turning to his adjutant he oidered 
him to bring down the two battalions ot the 
Sixth Chasseurs whom they had just passed. 
Prince Andiew was struck by the changed ex- 
pression on Piincc Ragraticin's face at this mo- 
ment. It expressed the concentrated and hap- 
py resolution you see on the face ot a man who 
on a hot day takes a final run before plunging 


into the water. 'Fhe dull, sleepy expression was 
no longer- tlicic, nor the affectation of pro- 
found thought. The round, steady, liawk’s eyes 
looked hclorc him eagerly and rather disdain- 
fully, not lesting on anything although his 
movements were still slow and measured. 

The commander ol the regiment turned to 
Prince Ragratichi, entreating Ju'in t<3 go hack as 
it w^as too dangerous to remain wheie they 
w'crc. “Please, your cxccllenc), loi God’ssake!” 
he kept saying, glancing lor suppoit at an ot 
ficcr of the suite who tuiiK'd away from him, 
“There, you see!" and he diew attention to the 
bullets wliisiling, singing, and hissing continii 
ally aiound them. 1 Ic spoke in the tone of en- 
treaty and rcpKKuh that a caipcnter uses to a 
gentleman who has picked up an ax: “We aic 
used to it, but you. sir, will blister )our hands.” 
He spoke as if lliosc bullets could not kill him, 
and his hall closed eyes gave still more peisiia 
siveness to his woids. I he stall officer joined in 
the colonel’s appeals, Inil Ragiatidn did not re- 
ply: he only gave an older to cease firing and 
re lonn, so as to give room lor the two ap 
proacliing battaluins. While he was speaking, 
the cm tain ol smoke tliat had concealed ilie 
hollow, ciriseii by a rising wind, began to move 
tioin light to lelt as if diawn by an invisible 
hand, and the hill opposite, with the Ficnch 
moving about on it, opened out before them. 
All eyes lastened iiivoluntaiily on this Ficnch 
column achancnig against them and winding 
clown over the uneven gioiiiid. One cmild al- 
ready sex* the soldicis’ shaggy caps, dislingiiish 
the olhceis hcjin the men, and .see tlie slandaid 
flapping against its staff. 

“Ihey niaich splenclidly," remarked soiiic- 
one in Ragra tion’s suite. 

Ihe head of the column had alieady de- 
scended into the hollow. I he clash would take 
place on this side ol it. . . . 

The remains of our regiment which had been 
in action rapidly loimcd up and moved to the 
right: iioin hcdiind it. dispersing the laggaids, 
came two battalions ol the Sixth Chasseurs in 
line Older. Refoie they Juid reached Bagration, 
the weighty tread ol the mass ol me n marching 
in step could he heard. On their lelt Hank, near- 
est to Ragi aiicni, niai ched a c oiapany c « imina nd- 
er, a fine round-laced man, with a stupid and 
happy expression— the same man who had 
rushed out of the wattle shod. At that moment 
he was clearly thinking ol nothing hut how 
dashing a fellow he would appear as he passed 
tlie commander. 

With the seli-salislaction of a man on pa- 
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radc, he stepped liglitly witli his nius( ular legs 
as if sailing along, streuhing himself to his lull 
height without the smallest ellort, his ease ton- 
trasting with the heavy tread of the soldiers 
who were keeping step with him. He carried 
close to his leg a narrow unsheathed sword 
(small, cur\cd.and not like a real wcapon)und 
looked now at the superior olluers and ni)w 
back at the men without losing step, his whole 
powerful body turning flexibly. It was as if all 
the powers of his soul were concentrated on 
passing the fommander in the best possible 
manner, and feeling that he was doing it well 
he was happy. “I-eft . . . left . . . left . . he 
seemed to repeat to himsell at each alternate 
step; and in time to this, with stem but varied 
fact's, the wall of soldiers burdened with knap- 
sacks and muskets marched in step, and each 
one of these hundreds of soldiers seemed to be 
lepeating to himself at each alternate step, 
“Lelt . . . leit . . . left . . A lat major skirted 
a bush, puiring and falling out of ste]>; a sol- 
dier who had lallen behind, his face show'iiig 
alarm at his del ''''♦ion, ran at a trot, panting to 
catch up with his company. A cannon ball, 
clea^ilIg the air, flew over the heads of Bagra- 
tion and his suite, and fell into the column to 
the measure oi “Close up!“ 

came the company commander’s soicc in jaunty 
tones.' The soldiers passed in a semic irclc round 
something wlieie the ball had lallen, and an 
old troojxr on the flank, a noncommissioned 
olficer who had stopped beside the dead men, 
ran to catch up his line and, lalling into step 
with a hop, looked back angrily, and through 
the ominous silence and the regular tramp of 
feet beating the ground in unison, one secmc'd 
to hc’ar left . . . Irff . . . left. 

“Well done, lads!” said Piince Bagraiic'm. 

“Glad to do our best, your ex’len-lency!” 
came a confused shout from the ranks. A mo- 
rose soldier marching on the left turned his 
eyes on Bagration as he shouted, with an cx- 
pre^ssion that seemed to say: “We kirow that 
ourselves!” Another, without lookiirg round, 
as though fcarirrg to relax, shouted with his 
mouth wide open and passed on. 

'rhe order was given to hall and down knap- 
sacks. 

Bagraticrti rode round the rairks tlrat had 
marched past him and dismounted. He g.ivc 
Mrc reins to a (iOssack, look olf and handc'd 
over his felt coat, stretched his legs, aird set his 
cap straight, 'riie head of the Fieirch column, 
with its officers leading, appeared from below 
the hill. 


TWO loi 

“Forward, with Godl” said Bagration, in a 
resolute, sonorous voice, turning for a moment 
to the front line, and slightly swinging his 
arms, he went forward uneasily over the rough 
field with the awkward gait of a cavalryman. 
Prince Andrew felt that an invisible power was 
leading him forward, and experienced great 
happiness. 

The Frcmh were already near. Prince An- 
drew, walking beside Bagraticm, could clearly 
distinguish their bandoliers, red epaulets, and 
even their faces. (He distinctly saw an old 
French officer wlio, with gaitered fegs and 
tuinecf out toes, climbc'ci the hilf W'ith clifTitui- 
ty.) PiiiKC Bagiatidn gave no furthcT orders 
and silently continued to w'alk on in front of 
the ranks. Siuldenlvone sliot after another rang 
out from the Ficnch, smoke appealed all along 
their uneven ranks, and musket sliots sounded. 
Scvcial of <)iir men fell, among them the round- 
faced olluer ‘.'ho had inarched so gaily and 
com place ntly. But at the moment the first re- 
poit was heaid, Bagratic>n looked refund and 
shouted, “Hinrahl” 

"Hurrah— ahl— ah!” rangalong-diawn shout 
from our lanks, ami passing Ragiatibii and rac- 
ing one another they rushed in an incgular 
but joyous and eager crowd down the hill at 
their disordered foe. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Thf at I ac'k of the Sixth Chasseurs secured the 
retreat of our right flank. In the center Tii- 
shin’s forgotten battery, which had managed 
to set fire to theSchfin (Jrahern village, delayed 
the French advafice. The Fieiuh were putting 
out the fire which the wind was spreading, ami 
thus gave us time to retreat. 'The retirement of 
the center to the other side of the dip in the 
ground at the rear was hurried and noisy, but 
the different companies did not get mixed. But 
our left— whicli consisted of the A/bv and Po- 
dolsk infantry and the Pavlograd hussars— w'as 
siinultnneoiisly attacked and outflanked by su- 
perior French forces under Lannes and was 
thrown into con fusion. Bagration had sent 
Zheikbv to llie general commanding that left 
flank with orders to ictreat immediately. 

Zheikbv, not removing his hand from his 
cap. turned his horse about and galloped off. 
But no sooner had he left Bagrat ic'in than his 
courage failed him. He was seized by panic and 
could not go w'hore it was dangc'ious. 

Having reached the left flank, instead of go- 
ing to the front where the fii ing was. he began 
to look for the general and Jiis staff where they 
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could not possibly be, and so did not deliver 
the order. 

The command of tlic left flank belonged by 
seniority to the commander of tlie regiment 
Kiitu/ov had revicwcdatliraunau and in which 
Ddlokhovwas sfTving as a private. But the com- 
mand of the extreme left (lank had been as- 
signed to the conimanderof thePavlograd regi- 
ment in which Rostdv was serving, and a mis- 
understanding arose. I’he two commanders 
were much exasperated with one another and, 
long after the action had begun on the right 
flank and the French were already advancing, 
were engaged in discussion with the sole ob- 
ject of offending one another. But the regi- 
ments, both cavalry and inlantiv, were by no 
means ready for tJie impending action. From 
privates to general they were not expecting a 
battle and were engaged in peaceful occupa- 
tions, the cavalry feeding the h<»rses and the 
infantry collecting wood. 

“Fie higher iss dan I in rank,” said the Ger- 
man colonel of the hussars, flushing and ad- 
dressing an adjutant who had ridden up, “so let 
him do vhat he vill, but 1 cannot sacrifice my 
hussars . . . Bugler, sount ze retreat!” 

But haste was becoming imperative. Cannon 
and musketry, mingling together, thundered 
on the right and in the center, while the ca- 
potes of Lannes’ sharpshooters were already 
seen crossing the milldamand forming up with- 
in twice the range of a musket shot. The gen- 
eral in command of the infantry went toward 
his horse with jerky steps, and having inouiucd 
drew himself up very straight and tall and rode 
to the Pavlograd conimander. The command- 
ers met with polite bows but with secret malev- 
olence in their hearts. 

“Once again, Colonel,” said the general, “I 
can't leave half my men in the wood. I bet' of 
you, I beg of you,” he repeated, “to occupy the 
positioji and prepare for an attack.” 

“I peg of you yourself not to mix in vot is 
not your pusincssi” suddenly replied the irate 
colonel. “If you vere in the cavalry . . .” 

“1 am not in the cavalry, Colonel, but I am a 
Russian general and if you aie not aware of 
the fact . . .” 

“Quite avare, your excellency,” suddenly 
shouted the colonel, toiuhing his horse and 
turning purple in the face. “Vill you be so goot 
to come to ze front and see dat zis position iss 
no goot? I don't vish to desstroy my men for 
your pleasure!” 

“You forget yourself. Colonel. I am not 
considering my own pleasure and 1 won't 


allow it to be said!” 

Taking the colonel’s outburst as a challenge 
to his courage, the general expanded his chest 
and rode, frowning, beside him to the front 
line, as if their differences would be settled 
there amongst the bullets. They reached the 
front, several bullets sped over them, and they 
halted in silence. 'Fhcre was nothing fresh to 
be seen from the line, for from when* they had 
been behirc it had been evident that it was im- 
possible for cavalry to act among tlie bushes 
and broken ground, as wtII as that the French 
tvere outflanking our left. Fhe gcnei al and ( olo- 
nel looked sternly and significantly at one an- 
other like two fighting (ocks preparing for bat- 
tle, each vainly trying to detex t signs of coward- 
ice in the other. Both passed the examination 
successfully. As there was nothing u> be said, and 
neither wished to give occasion lor it to be al- 
leged tliat he had been the first to leave the 
range of lire, they would have remained there 
h)r a long time testing cacli other's coinage 
had it not been that just then they heard the 
rattle of musketiy and a imiflled shout almost 
behind them in the W'ood. 1 he Ficnch had at- 
tacked the men collet ting wood in the copse. It 
was no longer possible lor the hussats to re- 
treat with the infantry. 'Fhey were < ut off Irom 
the line of retreat on the lelt by the French. 
Flowevcr inconvenient the position, it was now 
necessary to attack in order to cut away through 
for themselves. 

The stjuadron in which Rostov was serving 
had scarcely time to mount before itwas halted 
fat ing the enemy. Again, as at the Funs bi idge, 
there was nothing between the squadron and 
the enemy, and again that terrible dividing 
line of uncertainty and fear— resembling the 
line separating the living from the dead— lay 
between them. All were conscious of this un- 
seen line, and the cjucstion whether they would 
cross it or not, and how they would cross it, 
agitated them all. 

d'he colonel rode to the front, angrily gave 
some reply to questions pu! to him by the of 
fleers, and, like a man desperately insisting on 
having his own way, gave an order. No one 
said anything definite, but the rumor ol an at- 
tack spread through the squadron. The com- 
mand to form up rang out and the sabers 
whi/zed as they were drawn from their .scab- 
bards. Still no one moved. 'I’he troops of 
the left flank, inlantry and hussars alike, Iclt 
that the commander did not himsell know 
what to do. and this irresolution communi- 
cated itself to the men. 
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"If only they would be quickl” thought Ros- 
tov, feeling that at last the time had conic to 
expericiKC the joy ot an atfat k of which he had 
so often heard from his fclhiw hussars. 

“Fo’ward, with God, lads!” rang out Deni- 
sov’s voice. “At a twot lo’ward!” 

The horses’ croups began lo sway in the front 
line. Rook pulled at the reins and started of 
his own actord. 

Before him, on the right, Rostov saw the 
front lines of his hussars and still farther ahead 
a (lark line which he could not see distinctly 
but took to be the enemy. Shots could be heard, 
but some way ofl. 

“Fastei!” came the wcml of command, and 
Rostov lell Rook’s Hanks drooping as he biokc 
into a gallop. 

Rostov anticipated his horse’s movements 
and became more and more elated. lie had 
noticed a solitary' tree ahc\'id of him. I his tree 
had been in the middle of the line that had 
seemed so terrible— and now he had crossed 
th.it line and not only was there nothing ter- 
rible, but c'se’VM was becenning mote and 
more happy and animated. “Oh, how I will 
slash at himl” thought Rostcjv, gripping the 
hilt of his saber. 

“Hut a a a ahl” came a roar of voices. “Let 
anyone come my way now,” thought Rostov 
driving his sjnirs into Rook and letting him go 
at a lull gallo[) so that he outstripped the oth- 
ers. Ahead, the enemy was already \ isible. Sud- 
denly something like a birch broom sc'erned to 
sweep over the scjuadron. Rostov raised his sa- 
ber, ready to strike, but at that instant the 
trooper Nikltenko, who was galloping ahead, 
shot away Irom him, and Rostd\ ielt as in a 
diCMiiithat he continuc'd to be carried iorwatd 
with unnatural speed but yet stayed on the 
same spot. From behind him Bondarchuk, an 
hussar he kn(‘w, jolted against him and look(*d 
angrily at him. Bondarchuk’s horse swersed 
and galloped past. 

“How is it 1 am not moving? I base fallen, I 
am killed 1” Rostc'iv asked and answeic'd at the 
same in.stant. He was alone in the middle of a 
field. Instead ol the mosirrg horses and hussars* 
backs, he saw nothing before him but the mo- 
tionless earth and the stubble around him. 
There was warm blood under his arm. “No, I 
am wounded and the horse is killed.” Rook 
lied to rise on his forelegs but fell back, pin- 
ning his rider’s leg. Blood was flowiitg Irom his 
hcaci; he struggled but could not rise. RosteW 
also tried to rise but fell back, his sabretache 
haviirg become entangled irr the saddle. Where 
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our men were, and where the French, he did 
not know. There was no one near. 

Havingdisentangled his leg, he rose. “Where, 
on which side, was nc^w the line that had so 
sharply divided the two armies?” he asked him- 
self and could not answer. “Can sometfiing 
bad have happened to me?” he wondered as he 
got up: and at that moment he felt that some- 
thing superfluous washangingon his benumbed 
left arm. The wrist felt as if it were not his. He 
examined his hand carefully, vainly trying to 
find blood on it. “Ah, here are people com- 
ing,”hc thought j«>yfully,seeingsome men run- 
ning toward him. “I'hcy will help me!” In 
front came a man wearing a strange shako and 
a blue cloak, swarthy, sunburned, and with a 
liooked nose. Tlien came two more, and many 
more running behind. One of them said some- 
thing strange, not in Russian. In among the 
hindmost ol these men wearing similar shakos 
was a Russian hussar. He was being held by 
the arms and his horse was being led behind 
him. 

“It must be one of ours, a prisoner. Yes. Can 
it be that they will take me too? Who are these 
men?’’ thought Rost»>v, scarcely believing his 
eyes. “Can thev be French?” lie Icwkcd at the 
approaching Frenchmen, and though but a 
moment befor e he had bc'en galloping to get at 
them and hack them to pieces, their proximity 
now seemed so awful that he could not believe 
his eyes. “Who arc they? Why are they run- 
ning? Can thc'Y be coming at me? And whv? To 
kill me? Mr whom everyone is so fond of?” He 
remembered hi'^ mother 's love for him, and his 
family’s, and his friends’, and the enemy’s in- 
tention to kill l.mi seemed impossible. “But 
peih.ijjs they may do it!” For more than ten 
seconds he stood not moving from the spot or 
realizing the situation. The foremost French- 
man, the one with the hooked nose, was al- 
rcMclv so close that the expression of his face 
could be seen. .\nd the excited, alien face of 
that man. his bayonet hanging down, holding 
his Irreath, and running so lightly, frightened 
Rostov. He seized his pistol and, instead of fir- 
ing it. flung it at the Frenchman and ran with 
'dl his might toward the bushes. He did not 
now run with the feeling of doubt and conflict 
with which he had trodden the Enns bridge, 
but with the feeling ol a hare fleeing from the 
hounds. One single .sentiment, that of fear for 
his young and happy life, poss(‘s.secl his whole 
being. Rapidly leaping the furrows, he fled 
a< ross the field with the impetuc^sity he used to 
show at catchplay, now and then turning his 
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good-natured, pale, young face to look back. A 
shudder of terror went through him: “No, bet- 
ter not look,” he thought, but having reached 
the bushes he glanced round once more. The 
French had fallen behind, and just as he looked 
round the first man changed his run to a walk 
and, turning, shouted something loudly to a 
comrade farther back. RosnW paused. “No, 
there's some mistake,” thought he. “I'hcy can’t 
have wanted to kill me.” But at the same time, 
his left arm felt as heavy as if a seventy-pound 
weight were tied to it. He could run no more. 
The Frenchman also stopped and took aim. 
Rostov closed his eyes and stooped down. One 
bullet and then another whistled past him. He 
mustered his last remainingstiength, took hold 
ot his left hand with his riglit, ancl readied the 
bushes. Behind these were some Russian sharp- 
shooters. 

CHAPTER XX 

1'hf infantry regiments that had been caught 
unawdtes in the outskirts of the wood ran out 
of it, the different companies getting mixed, 
and retreated as a disorderly crowd. One sol- 
dier, in liis tear, uttered the senseless ciy, “(]ut 
off!” that is so terrible in battle, and that word 
infected the whole crowd with a feeling of 
panic. 

“Surrounded I Cut offl We’re lostl” shouted 
the fugitives. 

The moment he heard the firing and the cry 
from behind, the general realized that some- 
thing dreadful had hapjjened to his legiihent, 
and the thought that he, an exemplary officer 
of many ycais’ service who had nc\er been to 
blame, might be held responsible at headquar- 
ters for negligence or inelficiency so staggered 
him that, foigetting the recalcitrant cavalry 
colonel, his own dignity as a general, and above 
all quite foigetting the danger and all regard 
lor self-preservation, he clutched the crupper 
ot his saddle and, spurring his horse, galloped 
to the regiment under a hail of bullets which 
fell around, but fortunately missed him. His 
one desiie was to know what was happening 
and at any co^t correct, or remedy, the mistake 
it he had made one, so that he, an exemplary 
oflicer of twenty-two years’ service, who had 
never been censured, should not be held to 
blame. 

Having galloped safely through the French, 
he reached afield behind the copse acio.ss which 
our men, regardless of orders, were running 
and descending the valley. That moment of 
moral hesitation which decides the late of bat- 


tles had arrived. Would this disorderly crowd 
of soldiers attend to ihevoiceof their command- 
er, or w'ould they, disregarding him, continue 
their flight? Despite his desperate shouts that 
used to seem so terrible to tlic soldiers, despite 
his furhms purple countenance distorted out 
of all likeness to his former self, and the flour- 
ishing ol his saber, tlic soldiers all continued to 
run, talking, firing into the air, and disobeying 
orders. The moral hesitation which decided the 
late ot battles was exidently culminating in a 
panic. 

The general had a fit of coughing as a result 
of shouting and of the powder smoke and 
stopped in despair. Everything seemed lost. But 
at that moment the French who were attack- 
ing, suddenly and without any .q)parent rea- 
son, lan back and disappearcxl Irom the out- 
skirts, and Russian shaipshooteis showTci thcni- 
selves in the copse. It was riniokliiirs com- 
pany, which alone had maintaincxl its order in 
the wood ancl, basing lam in ambush in .i 
ditch, now attackcxl the French unc\[>ec tcdly. 
TimeSkhiti, ai med only wit h a sword, had i iislied 
at thccnemy with such a desperate iiy and such 
mad, drunken determination that, taken by 
sui prise, the French had thiowii down their 
muskets and run. DcMokhov, lunning beside 
Tiinoklun, killcxl a rienclinian at close cpiar 
ters and was the fust to seize the surrendcTing 
French oflicer by his collai. Our fugitives rc 
turned, the battalions ir loimed. and the 
French who had ncaily cut our left fl.ink in 
hall were lor the moment itpulsed. Our re- 
serve units were able to join up, and the fight 
was at an end. The regimental coiiimandei 
and Majfir Ekoncmiov had snipped beside a 
biidge, letting the retreating companies piss 
by them, when a soldier came up ancl look licilcl 
of the commander’s stinu)), almost Icaiiiiig 
against him. 1 he man was wearing a bluish 
coat ol broadcloth, he had no knaps ick or cap, 
his head was bandaged, and over his shoulder a 
French muriitioii pouch was slung. He had an 
olfiter's swoid in In's hand. The soldier was 
pale, his blue eyes looked impudently into the 
commander’s face, and his lips were smiling. 
I’hough the commander was occupied in giv- 
ing instructions to Major Ekonbinov, he could 
not help taking notice of the soldier. 

“Your excellency, here are two trophies,*’ 
said Dolokhov, pointing to the French sword 
and pouch. “J have taken an officer prisoner. 1 
stopped the company.” Dolokhov breathed 
heavily from weariness and spoke in abrupt 
sentences. “Tlic whole company can bear wit- 
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ness I beg you will remember this, your excel 
lenvyi’* 

*‘A11 right, all nght,'* replied tlie command 
er, and turned to Major I kononiov 

But Ddlokhov did not go away he untied 
the handkerchief around his head, pulled it 
off, and showed the blood congealed on his 
hair 

“A bayonet w'ound 1 lemaincd at the fiont. 
Remember, your c xcellencyl ’ 

Tiishin's battery had been forgotten and on 
ly at the vciy end of the action did Prince Ba 
giatKin, still healing the cannonade in the ctn 
ter, send his orderly stiff officer, and later 
Pi I nee Andiew also, to older the batteiy to re 
tiro as quickly as possible When the supports 
attached to Tush in’s battery had been moved 
awn in the middle of the action b\ someone's 
oidei the battery had eontinued firing and 
was only not captured b) the 1 rench b( c luse 
the enemy could not suiniise that anyone could 
ha\e the effionteiy to conliniic filing fiom 
foil! (juite un Icu < 1 d guns On the eemfiarv, 
tin cncTgctie action ol that bitteiy led the 
lieiieh to suj){)osc tint htic-in the eentei— 
the miin Russian forces were concentrated 
Iwicc flu^lud menijited to ut uk this point, 
but on c icli occ »stion li id been drnen b uk by 
gi ipeshot horn the foui isolated guns on the 
hillock 

Soon ifier Piincc Bigriiion Ind left him, 

1 ushin had succetded in setting file to Schoii 
(■1 ibcin 

‘ [ ook at them scuiiying’ It’s huinmg^ Just 
sec the smoke ^ I im ’ Grand’ Look at the smoke, 
thcsmokel 'exclaimed the artillerymen, bright 
ening up 

All the guns without wilting foi orders, 
weie being filed in the diiection of the confl i 
gr It ion As if ui eong c ich other on, the soldiers 
cried at each shot line! 1 hat'sgoo%l’ I ook at 
It (»i indT’ I he fiie, finned b> the bice/e. 
was lapicll) spieiding I he 1 rench columns 
that hid aih.iiKcd beyond the village went 
back but is though in ie\t ngc for this failure, 
the enemy pLiccd ten guns to the light of the 
village and beg in filing them at riishin’s bat 
ti ly 

In their childlike glee, aroused by the fire 
and their luck in successfully cannonading the 
i rench, our aitillciymen only noticed this bat 
tciy when two balls,, and then lour moic fell 
among our guns, one knocking over two hoises 
and another tearing off a munition wagon driv- 
er's leg. I heir spirits once roused w’cie, how- 
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e\cr, not diminished, but only changed clnr 
acter fhe horses were icplaced bv others Irom 
a rcscivc gun carriage the wounded weie cai 
ried away, and the four guns were turned 
against the ten gun baltciy 1 ushiii s eompan 
1011 officer h id been killed at the beginning of 
the c ng igc mciit and within an hour sesentecu 
ol the forty men of the guns’ citws had been 
disibled but the artillerymen were still as 
meiiy and livelv as ever Jwicc they noticed 
the I reneh appeiring below them, and then 
they filed gi Ipeshot at lliem 

Little Tusliin, moMiig feebly ind iwkwird 
ly, kept telling his orderly to “refill rii> pipe tor 
that one’ ' and then, scatteiing spnks fioiii it, 
rail forw lid shieling Ins eyes with his small 
li ind to look at the I rench 

“Smukat cm 1 ids' ' he kept s iMiig sci/ing 
the guns by the wheels and woiking the screws 
himself 

Amid the smoke, clcafincd b\ the inccssint 
lepoits which dwissmidc him jiinip, 1 ushiii 
not taking his pipe fiom his tpoiitli i i 1 fioin 
gun to gun now liming now counting the 
charges now gising oidcrs about itplacing 
dcMcl 01 wounded h iises and hai ic sing ficsh 
ones and shouting in his let b’e \oiec so high 
pitched and iiiesolute llisfaceg'cw moie ind 
moK inmnt'd Only wluii i nun w is killed 
or wounded did he frown ind tiiin aw i\ Irom 
the si«>ht shouting mgrilv at the men who as 
IS alw i>s the lasc lusititcd ibout lifting the 
iiijuudoi dt id 1 he soldier'* loi the mostpait 
h iiidsonic fi Hows ind as is dw ns the c isv, in 
an iitilkiv compins a head and shouldcis 
tillci iiid twice as bio id is ilu 11 ofTicir—ill 
looked at then comniindci like childuii in an 
emb irrassiiig situ it ion ind the expicssioii on 
Jus I ICC* was insaiiabh leflectcdon iheiis 
Owing to the terrible uproar and the neccs 
sitv for coiKcnii uion ind ictivits 1 ushin did 
not experience the slightest unpleasant sense 
of fc u ind the thought th it he might be killed 
01 bidlv wounded nc\ci occ lined to him On 
the coniiars he bee ime more and nioie cl.iteil 
It seemed to him that it was a \eiv long time 
ago almost a da\ since he had fust seen the 
enemy and fired the fust shot, and that the 
coiner ol the field he stood on w is wc 11 know 11 
and limiliai giound 1 hough he thought of 
csciMhing considered cxciyl'iing mil ilid 
e\Li\lhiiig the best ol ollucrs could do in his 
position, he w is in a stale akin to fe\ciiNh de- 
litium 01 (himkcniuss 

1 rom the de if c 11 mg sounds of his own guns 
around him, the whistle and thud ol the 
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enemy's cannon balls, from the flushed and 
perspiring faces of tJic crew bustling round the 
guns, from the sight of the blood of men and 
horses, from the little pufts ol smoke on the en- 
emy’s side (always followed by a ball flying past 
and striking the earth, a man, a gun, a horse), 
from the sight of all these things a fantastic 
world of his own had taken possession of his 
brain and at that moment afloidcd him pleas- 
ure. The enemy’s guns were in his fancy not 
guns but pipes from which occasional puffs 
were blown by an invisible smoker. 

“There . . . he’s pulling again,” muttered 
Tiishin to himself, as a small cloud rose from 
the hill and was borne in a streak to the left 
by the wind. 

“Now look out for the ball . . . we’ll throw it 
back.*’ 

“What do you want, your honor?” asked an 
artilleryman, standing close by, who heard him 
muttering. 

“Nothing . . . only a shell . . he answered. 

“Come along, our Matveevna I” he said to 
himself. “MatveWna” ^ was the name his lancy 
gave to the farthest gun of the battery, which was 
large and of an old pattern. The French swaim- 
ing round their guns seemed to him like ants. 
In that world, the handsome drunkard Num- 
ber One of the second gun’s crew was “uncle”; 
Tiishin looked at him more olten than at any- 
one else and took delight in his every move- 
ment. The sound of musketry at the foot of the 
hill, nosv diminishing, now increasing, scQmed 
like vnneone's breathing. He listened intently 
to the ebb and flow of these sounds. 

“Ahl Breathing again, breathing!” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

He imagined himself as an enormously tall, 
powcrtul man who was throwing cannon balls 
at the French with both hands. 

“N<jw then, Mat\(^vna, dear old lady, don’t 
let me down!” he was saying as he moved from 
the gun, when a strange, unfamiliar voice called 
above his head: “Captain Tiishin! Captain!” 

Tiishin turned round in dismay. It was the 
staff ofheer who had turned him out of the 
booth at Grunth. He was shouting in a gasping 
voice: 

“Are you mad? You have twice been ordered 
to retreat, and you . . 

“Why are they down on me?” thought Tii- 
shin, looking in alarm at his superior. 

“I . . . don’t . . .” he muttered, holding up 
two fingers to his cap. “I . . 

But the staff officer did not finish what he 

^ Daughter of Mathew. 


wanted to say. A cannon ball, flying close to 
him, caused him to duck and bend over his 
horse. He paused, and just as he was about to 
say something more, another ball stopped him. 
He turned his horse and galloped off. 

“Retire! All to retire!” he shouted from a 
distance. 

The soldiers laughed. A moment later, an 
adjutant arrived with the same order. 

It was Prince Andrew. The first thing he s.iw 
on riding up to the space where Tiishin’s guns 
were stationed was an unharnessed horse with 
a broken leg, that lay screaming piteously be- 
side the harnessed horses. Blood was gushing 
from its leg as from a spring. Among the lim- 
bers lay several dead men. One ball after an- 
other passed over as he approached and he felt 
a nervous shudder run down his spine. But the 
mere thought of being afraid roused him 
again. “I cannot be afraid,” thought he, and dis- 
mounted slowly among the guns. He delivered 
the order and did not leave the batteiy. He de- 
cided to have the guns removed fiom their 
positions and withdrawn in his presence, to- 
gether with t ushin, stepping auoss the bodies 
and under a terrible fire fiom the French, he 
attended to the removal of the guns. 

“A staff officer was hcie a minute ago, but 
skipped off,” said an artilleryman to Prince 
Andrc'w. “Not like your honoi!” 

Prince .\ndiewsaid nothing to Tush in. They 
were both so busy as to seem not to notice one 
another. When having limbered up the only 
two cannon that remained uninjuied out ol 
the four, they began moving down tlie hill 
(one shattered gun and one unicorn were left 
behind). Prince AndiC'w rode up to Ihishin. 

“Well, till wc meet again . . .” he said, hold- 
ing out his hand to I'ushin. 

“Good-by, my dear fellow,” .said Tushin. 
“Dear soul! Good by, my dc*ar fellow!” and for 
some unknown reason tears suddenly filled his 
eyes. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The wind had fallen and black clouds, merg- 
ing with the powder smoke, hung low over the 
field of battle on the horizon. It was growing 
dark and the glow of two conflagrations was 
the more conspic nous. 'Fhe cannonade was cl) 
ing down, but the rattle of musketry behind 
and on the right sounded oltencr and nearer. 
As soon as I'ushin with his gun.s, continually 
chiving round or coming upon wounded men, 
was out of range of fire and had descerrded in- 
to the dip, he was met by some of the staff. 
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among them the staff officer and ZherktW, who 
had been twice sent fo Tiishin's battery but 
had never reached it. Interrupting one anoth- 
er, they all gave, and transmitted, orders as to 
how to proceed, rcjirimanding and reproach- 
ing him. Tushin gave no orders, and silently 
— fcjiring to speak because at every word he felt 
ready to weep without knowing why— rode be- 
hind on his artillery nag. 'I hougli the orders 
were to abandon the wounded, many of them 
dragged themselves alter the troops and begged 
for seats on the gun carriages. I’he jaunty in- 
fantry oflicer who just belore the battle had 
rushed out of Tiishin’s wattle shed was la'd, 
with a bullet in his stomach, on “iMatv/wnaV' 
carriage. At the foot of the hill, a pale hussar 
cadet, supfKirt i ngone ha ncl with the other, came 
up to riishin and asked for a seat. 

“Captain, for Ciod’s sake! I’ve hurt my arm/* 
he said timidly. “For Ciod’s sake ... I can't 
walk. For Cod’s sake!” 

It was plain that this cadet had already re- 
peatedly asked lor a lilt and been refused, lie 
asked in a heso i** ])iteous voice. 

“ I ell them to give me a seat, lorGod’s sake!** 

“(live him a seat,” said Fushin. “Lay a cloak 
for him to sit on, lad,” he said, addressing his 
lavoiite soldier. “And where is the wounded 
officer?” 

“He has been set down. He died,” replied 
sonu^one. 

“Help him up. Sit down, dear lellow, sit 
down! Spread out the cloak, Antcniov.” 

I he cadet was Rosten*. With one hand he 
supported the other: he was pale and his jaw 
trembled, shivering feverishly. He was placed 
on “Matve'-vna,” the gun from which they had 
removed the dead oflicer. The cloak they spread 
under him was w^et with blood which stained 
his breeches and arm. 

“Wliat, are you woundc'cl. my lad?” said Tii- 
shin, approaching the gun on which Rostcivsat. 

“No, it’s a .s|)iain.” 

“Then what is this blood on the gun car- 
riage?” incjuired Tiishin. 

“It was the oflicer, your honor, stained it,** 
answered the artilleryman, wiping away the 
blood with his coat sleeve, as it apologizing lor 
the state of his gun. 

It WMS all that they could do to get the guns 
up the rise aided by the infantry, and having 
. eat heel the village of Giuntersdorf they halted. 
It had grown so dark that one could not dis- 
tinguish the uniforms ten paces off, and the 
firing had begun to subside. Suddenly, near by 
on the right, shouting and firing were again 
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lieartl. F'laslics of shot gleamed in the darkness. 
'I his was the last French attack and was met by 
soldiers wdio had sheltered in the village houses. 
Tht‘y all lushed out of the village again, but 
Tushin*s guns could not move, and the artil- 
lerymen, Fushin, and the cadet exchanged si- 
lent glances as they awaited their fate. 1 he fir- 
ing died down and solcliets, talking eagerly, 
streamed out of a side stieet. 

“Not hurt, Petrov?’* asked one. 

“We’ve given it ’em hot, mate! I'hey won’t 
make another push now,” said another. 

“You couldn’t sec a thing. Hc>w^ they shot at 
their own fellows! Nothing could be seen. 
Pitch-dark, brother! Isn't there something to 
drink?’* 

7'hc French had been repulsed for the last 
time. And again and again in the complete 
darkness 1 lishin’s guns moved forward, sur- 
rounded by the humming infantry as by a 
frame. 

In the darkness, it seemed as though a gloomy 
unseen river was flowing always in one direc- 
tion, humming wnth whispers and talk and the 
sound of hoofs and w^heels. Amid the general 
rumble, the groans and voices of the wounded 
were more clistinitly heard than any other 
sound in the darkness of the night. The gloom 
that enveloped the army was filled with their 
gioans, whic h seemed to melt into one with the 
darkness of the night. .Alter a w’hile the mov'- 
ing mass became agitated, someone rode past 
on a white horse followed by his suite, and 
.said something in pa.ssing: “What did he say? 
Where to, nowr Halt, is it? Did he thank us?” 
c.ime eager c|uesi’ons from all sides. 1 he whole 
moving mass began pressing closer together 
and a leport spiead that the y were ordered to 
halt: evidently those in front had halted. All 
remained where they were in the middle of the 
muddy road. 

Fires were lightc'd and the talk became more 
audible. Captain '1 iishin. having given orders 
to his company, sent a soldier to find a dressing 
station or a doc tor lor the cadet, and sat dem n 
by a bonfne the soldiers had kindled on the 
road. Rostov, too, dragged hiniselt to the fire. 
From pain, cold, and damp, a feverish shiver- 
ing shook his whole body. Drowsiness was ir- 
resistibly mastering him. but he was kept awake 
by an excruciating pain in his ann, for which 
he could find no satisfactory position. He kept 
closing his eyes and then again looking at the 
fire, which .seemed to him da/zlingly red. and 
at the feeble. roiind-shouldcTcd figure of Tu- 
shin who was sitting cross-legged like a Turk 
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beside him. Tiishin's large, kind, intelligent “Yes.” 


eyes were fixed with sympathy and commisera- 
tion on Rostdv, who saw that Tushin with his 
whole heart wished to help him but could not. 

From all sides were heard the footsteps and 
talk of the infantry, who were walking, diiv- 
ing past, and settling down all around. The 
sound ot voices, the tramping feet, the horses' 
hoofs moving in mud, the crackling of wood 
fires near and afar, merged into one tremu- 
lous rumble. 

It was no longer, as before, a dark, unseen 
river flowing through the gloom, but a dark 
sea swelling and gradually subsiding after a 
storm. Rostov looked at and listened listlessly 
to what passed before and around him. An in- 
fantryman came to the file, squatted on his 
heels, held his hands to the bla/e, and turned 
away his face. 

“You don't mind, your honor?” he asked Td- 
shin. “I’ve lost my company, yoiii honor. I 
don’t know where . . . such bad luck!” 

With the soldier, an infantry officer with a 
bandaged cheek came up to the bonfire, and 
addressing Tushin asked him to have the guns 
moved a trifle to let a wagon go past. After he 
had gone, two soldiers rushed to the campfire. 
They w’ere quarreling and fighting desperately, 
each trying to snatch from the other a boot 
they were both holding on to. 

“You picked it up? ... I dare say! You’ie 
very smart!” one of them shouted hoarsely. 

Then a thin, pale soldier, his neck band- 
aged with a bloodstained leg band, came up 
and in angry tones asked the artillerymen for 
water. 

“Must one die like a dog?” said he. 

Tushin told them to give the man some wa- 
ter. 'rhen a cheerful soldier ran up, begging a 
little fire for the infantry. 

“A nice little hot torch for the infantry! 
Good luck to you, fellow countrymen. I'hanks 
for the fire— we’ll leturn it with interest,” said 
he, carrying away into the darkness a glowing 
stick. 

Next came four soldiers, carrying sometliing 
heavy on a cloak, and passed by the fire. One 
of them stumbled. 

“Who the devil has put the logs on the 
road?” snarled he. 

“He’s dead— why carry him?” said another. 

“Shut up!” 

And they disappeared into the dark ness with 
their load. 

“Still aching?” Tushin asked Rostdv in a 
whisper. 


“Your honor, you're wanted by the general. 
Fie is in the hut here,” said a gunner, coming 
up to I'ushin. 

“Coming, friend.” 

Tushin rose and, buttoning his greatcoat 
and pulling it straight, walked away from the 
fire. 

Not far from the artillery campfire, in a hut 
that had been j)reparcd for him. Prince Bagra- 
ti6n sat at dinner, talking with some command- 
ing officers who had gathered at his cpiariers. 
The little old man with the half closed eyes 
was there greedily gnawing a mutton bone, and 
the general who had served bl.iinelessly for 
twenty- two )ears. flushed by a glass ot vodka 
and the dinner; and the stall olficcr with the 
signet ring, and ZherkeW, uneasily glancing at 
them all, and Prince Andrew, pale, with com- 
pressed lips and fevciishly glittering eyes. 

In a corner ot the hut stood a standard c ap- 
tured from the French, and theaccoiintantwith 
the nai\c face was feeling its texture, shaking 
his head in perplexity— perhaps because the 
banner really interested him, perhaps because 
it was hard for Itim, hungry as he was, to look 
on at a dinner w^hcre there was no place for 
him. In the next hut there was a French colonel 
who had been taken prisoner by our dragoons. 
Our officers were flocking in to look at him. 
Prince Bagratic'm was tliaiikjuig the individual 
ccMumanders and inquit itig into details of the 
action and our losses. 'The general whose regi- 
ment had been inspected at Bra u nan was in- 
foniiing the prince that as soon as the action 
began he had withdrawn from the wood, iiius 
tered the men wdio were woodcutting, and. al 
lowing the French to pass him, hacl made a 
bayonet charge with two battalions and had 
broken up the French troops. 

“When I saw, your excellency, that their first 
battalion was disorgani/ed, 1 slopped in the 
road and thought: Til let them come on and 
will meet them with the fire of the whole bat- 
talioii'—and that’s what I did.” 

"I he general bad so wisheci to do this and 
was so sorry he bad not managed to do it that 
it .seemed to him as if it had really happened. 
Perhaps it might really have been so? (auild 
one possibly make out amid all that confusion 
what did or did not happen? 

"By the way, your excellency, I should inform 
you,” he continued— remembering Dcilokhov’s 
conversation with Kutu/ov and his last inter- 
view with the gentleman-ranker— “that Private 
Dt'dokhov, who was reduced to the ranks, took 
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a French officer prisoner in my presence and 
particularly distinguished himself ” 

“I saw tlie Pavlograd hussars .utack there, 
youi cxielleiKy,” (hiriicd in /herk6v. looking 
uneasily around. He had not seen the liussars 
all that day, but had heard about them Croman 
infantiy olficer. ‘They broke up two squares, 
your excellciuy.” 

Sescral of those presf nt smiled at ZherkeWs 
words, expecting one of his usual jokes, but 
noticing that what he was saying ledoundcd to 
the gloiy of our arms and of tlic day’s woik, 
they assumed a serious expression, though 
many of them knew that what he was saying 
was a be devoid of any foundation Prince Ba- 
gration turned to the old colonel* 

“Gentlemen, I thank you all, all arms have 
behaved heroically inlantry, cavalry and ar- 
tillery How was It that two guns were aban 
cloned in the center?” he inc|uitcd, searching 
with Ins eyes tor someone. (Prince Bagration 
did not ask about the guns on the left Hank, he 
knew that all the guns there had been aban 
donecl at the ver hecTinning of the adion ) “I 
flunk I sent you?” he added, turning to the 
staff officer on duty 

“One was damaged,” answered the staff offi 
cei, “and the other 1 can’t undt'rstind f was 
there all the time giving otcUrs and had only 
just lei t. ... It IS true that it was hot tin re,” he 
added, modestly 

Someone mentioned that ( aptain lushin 
was bivouac king c lose to the village and had al 
ready be en s< nt hir 

“Oh, but you were there?” said Prince B igra 
tion, .iddrcssing Prince \nclrew 

“Ot (ouise.wconly ]ust missed one another,” 
said the staff officer, with i smile to Bolkonski 
“I had not the pleasuic ol seeing vou,” said 
Piiiue Vndicw coldlv and abiupllv 

\ll were silent lushin ajipciud at the 
threshold and mule his vx.iy timidlv liorn be 
hind the backs of the generals \s he sujrpe'd 
past the gcneials in the crowded hut, lee ling 
embarrassed as he always was bv the sight ol his 
superiors, he did not notice the staff of the 
banner and stumbled over it. Several ot tlmse 
present laughed. 

“How was It a gun was abandonedr” asked 
Bagraticrn, It owning, not so much at the cap 
t.nii as at those who were l.iughing, among 
V horn Zherk6v laughed loudest. 

Only now, when he was con Iron ted by the 
stern authorities, did his guilt and the disgrace 
of having lost twogunsand yet remaining alive 
present themselves to '1 ushin in all their hor- 
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lor He had been so excited that he had not 
thought about it until that moment Ihc ofli 
ccis’ laughter con fused him still more. He stood 
bcloic B igratioii with his lower jaw trembling 
and was hardly able to inutter “I don’t know 
. . . your excellency ... I had no men . . . your 
excellency ” 

“You might have taken some from the cc 3 V 
criiig troops ” 

1 iishin did not say that there weie no cov- 
ering tioops though that v\as pcrfectlv true. 
He was afraid of getting some othei officer in- 
to trouble, and silently fixed his eyes on Ba 
gration as a schoolboy who has blutidcicd looks 
at an examiner 

Ihe silence lasted some time. Prince Bagra- 
tidn appaicntlvnotwishing to besevere found 
nothing to sav, the othc^rs did not venture to 
intervene Pnnee Andicw looked at I usliin 
from under his brows and his fingers twitched 
nervously 

“^oul excellency’” Prince \ndrcw broke the 
silence with his abiupt voice, “you were pleased 
to send me to Captain I ushin’s battery I went 
tbcic and founci two thirds of the men and 
hoiscs knoc ked out, iwo guns smashed, and no 
suppoits at all ” 

Piince Bigration and lushin looked with 
equal intentncss at Bolkonski, who spoke with 
suppiessed agitation 

“And, if vour cxcelhauy will allows me to 
express mv opinion ” lu' continued, “we owe 
today’s success chieflv to the action of ih it bat 
terv and the hcioic endurance ol Captain lu 
shin and his compiny, ’ and without awiiimg 
a leplv. Prince Andiew rose and Iclt the t ihlc 

Pi nice liigiatn n looked at I ushm. cvicU nt 
ly 1 due taut to shem distrust in Bolkonski’s cm 
pliaiic opinion vet not feeling able fulh to 
cicdit It bent his head and told Tuslini that 
hccoiiKlgo Piincc Vnduwvsent out with him 

‘ lhankvou vou s ived me, in v dear fellow’” 
said I ushin 

Piincc Andrew gave him a look, but siid 
nothing and went awiv He felt sad and de 
pressed It w.is all so strange, so unlike what 
he had hoped. 

Who aie thev? Whv are thev here? What do 
they want^ \nd when will all this eneP” 
thought Rostov, looking at the changing shad 
ows liefoic him The pain in his arm became 
inoie and moie intense liusistiblc diowsmess 
overpowered him, red iings danced hdoie his 
eyes, and the impicssioii of those voices and 
faces and a sense of loneliiie*ss merged with the 
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physical pain. It was they, these soldiers— 
wounded and unwounded— it was they who 
were crushing, weighing down, and twisting 
the sinews and scorching the flesh of his 
sprained arm and shoulder. To rid himself of 
them, he closed his eyes. 

For a moment he dozed, but in that short in- 
terval innumerable things appeared to him in 
a dream: his mother and her large white hand, 
Sonya's thin little shoulders, Natdsha's eyes and 
laughter, Denisov with his voice and mustache, 
and Tclydninand all that aflair with I'elyjlnin 
and Hogddnich. That aflair was the same thing 
as this soldier w*ith the harsh voice, and it was 
that aflair and this soldier that were so agoniz- 
ingly, incessantly pulling and pressing his arm 
and always dragging it in one direction. He 
tried to get away from them, but they would 
not for an instant let hisshoiildei move a huii's 
breadth. It would not ache— it would be well— 
if only they did not pull it, but it w<is impossible 
to get rid of them. 

He opened his eyes and looked up. Ihe 
black canopy of night hung less than a yaid 
above the glow of the charcoal. Flakes of fall- 


ing snow were fluttering in that light. Tiishin 
had not returned, thedoctor had not come. He 
was alone now, except for a soldier who was 
sitting naked at the other side of the fire, warm- 
ing his thin yellow body. 

“Nobody wants me!" thought Rosidv. 
“lliere is no one to help me or pity me. Yet I 
was once at home, strong, happy, and loved.’* 
He sighed and, doing so, groaned involuntar- 
ily. 

“Kh. is anything hurting you?" asked the sol- 
dier. shaking his shirt out over the fire, and not 
waiting for an answer he gave a giiint and add- 
ed: “What a lot of men have been crippled to- 
day— frightful I ’* 

Rostdv d id not 1 isten to the soldier. I le looked 
at the snowflakes fluttering above the fire and 
remembered a Russian winter at his warm, 
bright home, his fliifly fur coat, his cpiickly 
gliding sleigh, his healthy body, and all rlie af- 
fection and caie of his family. “And why did I 
come here?” he wrindered. 

Next day the French aiiny did not renew 
their attack, and the remnant ol Bagration’s 
dctachinent was leunited to Kutuzov's army. 



Book Three: 1805 


CHAPTER I 

Prince Vasili was not a man who deliberately 
thought out his plans. Still less did he think of 
injuring anyone for hisown advantage. He was 
merely a man of the world who had got on and 
to whom getting on had become a habit. 
.Schemes and devices for whiih he never right- 
ly ac counted to himself, but which formed the 
whole interest of his life, were constantly shap- 
ing themselves in his mind, arising from the 
(iicumstances and persons he met. Of these 
plans he had not merely one or two in his 
iiead but dozens. • only beginning to form 
tliemsclves, some approaching achievement, 
and some in course of disintegration. He did 
not, for instance, say to himself: “This man 
now has influence, I must gain his confidence 
and fiiendship and through him obtain a spe- 
cial grant.” Nor did he say to himself: “Pierre 
is a rich man, I must entice him to marry my 
daughter and lend me the foity thousand ru- 
bles I need.” But when he c ame across a man of 
position his instinct immediately told him that 
this man could be useful, and without any pre- 
meditation Prince Vasili took the first oppor- 
tunity to gain his confidence, flatter him, be- 
come intimate with him, and finally make his 
rec|uest. 

lie had Pierre at hand in Moscow and pro- 
cured for him an appointment as Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber, which at that time con- 
ferred the status of Counc iior of State, and 
insisted on the young man accompanying 
him to Petersburg and staying at Iiis house. 
With apparent absent-mindedness, yet with 
unhesitating assurance that he was doing the 
right thing, Prince Vasili did everuhing 
to get Pierre to mairy his daughter. Had he 
thought out his plans beforehand he could 
not have been so natuial and shown such un- 
ffected familiarity in intercourse with every- 
body both above and below him in social 
standing. Something always drew him toward 
those richer and more powerful than himself 
and he had rare skill in seizing the most op- 


portune moment for making use of people. 

Pierre, on unexpectedly becoming Count Be- 
ziikhov and a rich man, felt himself after his 
recent lonelinessand freedom from caresso be- 
set and preoccupied that only in bed was he 
able to be by himself. He had to sign papers, to 
present himself at government offices, the pur- 
pose of which was not clear to him, to question 
his chief steward, to visit his estate near Mos- 
cow, and to rei cive many people who formerly 
did not even wish to know of his existence but 
would now have been offended and grieved 
had he chosen not to see them. These differ- 
ent people— businessmen, relations, and ac- 
quaintances alike— were all disposed to treat 
the young heir in the most friendly and flatter- 
ing m.inncr: they were all evidently firmly con- 
vinced of Pierre's noble qualities. He uas 
always hearing such words as: “W'ith your re- 
markable kindness,” or, “With your excellent 
heait,” “You areyourselfso honorable, Count,” 
or, “Were he as clever as you,” and so on, till 
he began sincerely to believe in his own excep- 
tional kindness ,ind extraordinaryintelligence, 
the more so as in (he depth of his heart it had 
always seemed t(' him that he really was very 
kind and intelligent. Even people who had 
formeilybeeiispitetul toward hiinand evident- 
ly unfriendly now became gentle and affection- 
ate. The angry eldc^st princess, with the long 
waist and hair plasterecl down like a doll’s, had 
tome into Piei re’s room after the funeral. With 
drooping e>es and frequent blushes she told 
him she was very sorry about their past misun- 
dei standings and did not now feel she had a 
right to ask him lor anything, except only for 
nermission, after the I'low she had received, to 
icmain for a few weeks longer in the house 
she so loved and where she had sacrificed so 
much. She could not refrain from weeping 
at these words. I'ouchcd that this statue.squc 
princess could so change, Pierre took her 
hand and begged her forgiveness, without 
knowing what for. From that day the eldest 
princess quite changed toward Pierre and 
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began knitting a striped scarf for him. 

“Do this for my sake, mon cher; after all, she 
had to put up with a great deal from the de- 
ceased," said Prince Vasili to him, handing him 
a deed to sign for the princess' benefit. 

Prince Vasili had come to the conclusion 
that it was necessary to throw this bone— a bill 
for thirty thousand rubles— to the poor prin- 
cess that it might not occur to her to speak of 
his share in the affair of the inlaid portfolio. 
Pierre signed the deed and after that the prin- 
cess grew still kinder. The younger sisters also 
became affectionate to him. especially the 
youngest, the pretty one with the mole, who 
often made him feel confused by her smiles 
and her own confusion when meeting him. 

It seemed so natural to Pierre that everyone 
should like him, and it would have seemed so 
unnatural had anyone disliked him, that he 
could not but believe in the sincerity of those 
around him. Besides, he had no time to ask 
himself whether these people were sincere or 
not. He was always busy and always felt in a 
state of mild and cheerful intoxication. He 
felt as though he were the center of some im- 
portant and general movement; that something 
was constantly expected of him, that if he did 
not do it he would grieve and disappoint many 
people, but if he did this and that, all would 
be well; and he did what was demanded of him, 
but still that happy result always remained in 
the future. 

More than anyone else. Prince Vasili took 
possession of Pierre's affairs and of Pierre him- 
self in those early days. From the death of 
Count Bezukhov he did not let go his hold of 
the lad. Pie had the air of a man oppressed by 
business, weary and suffering, who yet would 
not, for pity's sake, leave this helpless youth 
who, after all, was the son of his old friend and 
the possessor of such enormous wealth, to the 
caprice of fate and the designs of rogues. Dur- 
ing the few days he spent in Moscow after the 
death of Count Be/iikhov, he would call Pierre, 
or go to him himself, and tell him what ought 
to be done in a tone of weariness and assurance, 
as if he were adding every time: “You know I 
am overwhelmed with business and it is purely 
out of charity that 1 trouble myself about you, 
and you also know quite well that what 1 pro- 
pose is the only thing possible." 

“Well, my dear fellow, tomorrow we arc off 
at last," said Prince Vasili one day, closing his 
eyes and fingering Pierre's elbow, speaking as 
if he were saying something which had long 
since been agreed upon and could not now be 


altered. “We start tomorrow and I'm giving 
you a place in my carriage. I am very glad. All 
our important business here is now settled, and 
I ought to have been off long ago. Here is some- 
thing I have received from tlie chancellor. I 
askecl him for you, and you have been entered 
in the diplomatic corps and made a Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber. The diplomatic career now 
lies open before you." 

Notwithstanding the tone of wearied assur- 
ance with which these words were pronounced, 
Pierre, who had so long been considering his 
career, wished to make some suggestion. But 
Prince Vasili interrupted him in the special 
deep cooing tone, precluding the possibility of 
interrupting his speech, which he used in ex- 
treme cases when special persuasion was need- 
ed. 

"Afflw, mon cher, I did this for my own sake, 
to satisfy my conscience, and there is nothing 
to thank me for. No one has ever complained 
yet of being too much loved; and besides, you 
are free, you could throw it up tomorrow. But 
you will see everything for yourself when you 
get to Petersburg. It is high time for you to get 
away from these terrible recollections." Prince 
Vasili sighed. “Yes, yes, my boy. And my valet 
can go in your carriage. Ahl I was nearly for- 
getting," he «'idded.“You know, mon cher, your 
father and I had some accounts to settle, so I 
have received what was due from the Rya/An 
estate and will keep it; youVon't require it. 
We’ll go into the accounts later." 

By “what was due from the Rya/An estate" 
Prince Vasili meant several thousand rubles 
quitrerit received from Pierre’s peasants, which 
the prince had retained for himself. 

In Petersburg, as in Moscow, Pierre found 
the same atmosphere of gentleness and affec- 
tion. He could not refuse the post, or rather 
the rank (for he did nothing), that Prince Va- 
sili had piocured for him, and acquaintances, 
invitations, and social occupations were so num- 
erous that, even nioie than in Moscow, he felt 
a sense of bewilderment, bustle, and continual 
expectation of some good, always in front of 
him but never attained. 

Of his former bachelor acquaintances many 
were no longer in Petersburg. The Guards had 
gone to the front; Ddlokhov h?id been reduced 
to the ranks; Anatolc was in the army some- 
where in the provinces; Prince Andrew was 
abroad; so Pierre had not the opportunity to 
spend his nights as he used to like to spend 
them, or to open his mind by intimate talks 
with a friend older than himself and whom he 
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respected. His whole time was taken up with 
dinners and balls and was spent chiefly at 
Prince Vasili’s house in the company of the 
stout princess, his wife, and his beautiful daugh- 
ter H^l^ne. 

Like the others, Anna Pdvlovna Schdrer 
showed Pierre the change of attitude toward 
him that had taken place in society. 

Formerly in Anna Pavlovna’s presence, 
Pierre had always felt that what he was say- 
ing was out of place, tactless and unsuitable, 
that remarks which seemed to him clever while 
they formed in his mind became foolish as 
soon as he utteied them, while on the contrary 
llippolyte’s stupidest remarks came out clev- 
er and apt. Now everything Pierre said was 
charmant. Even if Anna Pivlovna did not say 
so, he could see that she wished to and only 
refrained out of regard for his modesty. 

In the beginning of the winter of 1805-6 
Pierre received one of Anna PAvlovna’s usual 
pink notes with an invitation to which was 
added: “You will find the beautiful Heli;nc 
here, whom i* is ..iv^ays delightful to see.” 

When he read that sentence, Pierre felt for 
the first time that some link which other peo- 
ple rccogni/cd had grown up between himself 
and Hi^l^ne, and that thought both alarmed 
him, as if some obligation were being imposed 
on him which he could not fulfill, and pleased 
him as an entertaining supposition. 

Anna PAvlovna’s “At Homc’’waslike the for- 
mer one, only the novelty she offered her guests 
this time was not Mortemart, but a diploma- 
tist fresh from Berlin with the very latest details 
of the Emperor Alexander’s visit to Potsdam, 
and of how the two august friends had pledged 
themselves in an indissoluble alliance to up- 
hold the cause of justice against the enemy of 
the human race. Anna Pavlovna received 
Pierre with a shade of melancholy, evidently 
relating to the young man’s recent loss by the 
death of Count Beziikhov (everyone constant- 
ly considered it a duty to assure Pierre that he 
was greatly afflicted by the death of the father 
he had hardly known), and her melancholy was 
just like the august melancholy she showed at 
the mention of her most august Majesty the 
Empress Mdrya Fedorovna. Pierre felt flattered 
by this. Anna Pdvlovna arranged the different 
groups in her drawing room with her habitual 
sKill. The large group, in which were Prince 
Vasili and the generals, had the benefit of the 
diplomat. Another group was at the tea table. 
Pierre wished to join the former, but Anna Pdv- 
lovna— who was in the excited condition of a 


commander on a battlefield to whom thousands 
of new and brilliant ideas occur which there is 
hardly time to put in action— seeing Pierre, 
touched his sleeve with her finger, saying: 

“Wait a bit, I have something in viewforyou 
this evening.’’ (She glanced at Hdldnc and 
smiled at her.) “My dear H<^l^ne, be charitable 
to my poor aunt who adores you. Go and keep 
her company for ten minutes. And that it will 
not be too dull, here is the dear count who will 
not refuse to accompany you.” 

The beauty went to the aunt, but Anna Pdv- 
lovna detained Pierre, looking as if she had to 
give some final necessary instructions. 

“Isn’t she exquisite?” she said to Pierre, 
pointing to the stately beauty as she glided a- 
way.“And howshe carries herself I For so young 
a girl, such tact, such masterly perfection of 
manncrl It comes from her heart. Happy the 
man who wins her! With her the least worldly 
of men would occupy a most brilliant position 
in society. Don’t you think so? I only wanted 
to know your opinion,” and Anna Pavlovna 
let Pierre go. 

Pierre, in reply, sincerely agreed with her as 
to Hdl^ne’s perfection of manner. If he ever 
thought of H^l^ne, it was just of her beauty and 
her remarkable skill in appearing silently dig- 
nified in society. 

The old aunt received the two young people 
in her corner, but seemed desirous of hiding 
her adoration for Hdldne and inclined rather 
to show her fear of Anna Pdvlo\ na. She looked 
at her niece, as if inc^uiring what she was to do 
with these people. On leaving them. Anna Pdv- 
lovna again touched Pierre’s sleeve, saying: “I 
hope you won’t say that it is dull in my house 
again.” and she glanced at Helene. 

H^li:ne smiled, with a look implying that 
she did not admit the possibility of anyone see- 
ing her without being enchanted. The aunt 
coughed, swallowed, and said in French that 
she was very pleased to see Helene, then she 
turned to Pierre with the same words of wel- 
comcaiid thesame look. In themiddle of adull 
and halting conversation, H<^ltne turned to 
Pierre with the beautiful bright smile that 
Me gave to everyone. Pierre w^as so used to 
that smile,and it had so little meaning for him, 
that he paid no attention to it. The aunt was 
just .speaking of a collection of snuffboxes that 
had belonged to Pierre’s lather, Count Bc- 
zukhov, and showed them her own box. Prin- 
cess H<^li*nc asked to sec the portrait of the 
aunt’s husband on the box lid. 

“That is probably the work of Vinesse/’ said 
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Pierre, mentioning a celebrated miniaturist, looked round with a blush. It seemed to him 


and he leaned over the table to take the snuff- 
box while trying to hear what was being said 
at the other table. 

He half rose, meaning to go round, but the 
aunt handed him the snuffbox, passing it across 
lime's back. H^l^ne stooped forward to make 
room, and looked round with a smile. She was, 
as always at evening parties, wearing a dress 
such as was then fashionable, cut very low at 
front and back. Her bust, which had always 
seemed like marble to Pierre, was so close to 
him that his shortsighted eyes could not but 
perceive the living charm of her neck and shoul- 
ders, so near to his lips that he need only have 
bent his head a little to have toui hed them. He 
was conscious of the warmth of her body, the 
scent of perfume, and the creaking of her cor- 
set as she moved. He did not see her marble 
beauty forming a complete whole with her dress, 
but all the charm of her body only covered by 
her garments. And having once seen this he 
could not help being aware of it, just as we can- 
not renew an illusion we have once seen 
through. 

“So you have never noticed before how beau- 
tiful I am?“ Hdijneseemedtosay.“Youhad not 
noticed that I am a woman? Yes, I am a wom- 
an who may belong to anyone—to you too,“ 
said her glance. And at that moment Pierre 
felt that H^l^ne not only could, but must, be 
his wife, and that it could not be otherwise. 

He knew this at that moment as surely as if 
he had been standing at the altar with her. 
How and when this would be he did not know, 
he did not even know if it would be a good 
thing (he even felt, he knew not why, that it 
would be a bad thing), but he knew it would 
happen. 

Pierre dropped his eyes, lifted them again, 
and wished once more to see her as a distant 
beauty far removed from him, as he had seen 
her every day until then, but he could no hing- 
er do it. He could not, any more than a man 
who has been looking at a tuft of steppe grass 
through the mist and taking it for a tree can 
again take it for a tree after he has once recog- 
nized it to be a tuft of grass. She was terribly 
close to him. She already had power over him, 
and between them there was no longer any 
barrier except the barrier of his own will. 

“Well, I will leave you in your little corner,” 
came Anna PAvlovna's voice, “I see you are 
all right there.” 

And Pierre, anxiously trying to remember 
whether he had done anything reprehensible. 


that everyone knew what had happened to him 
as he knew it himself. 

A little later when he went up to the large 
circle, Anna PAvlovna said to him: “I hear you 
are refitting your Petersburg house?” 

This was true. The architect had told him 
that it was necessary, and Pierre, without know- 
ing why, was having his enormous Petersburg 
house done up. 

“That’s a good thing, but don’t move from 
Prince Vasili’s. It is good to have a friend like 
the prince.’’ she said, smiling at Prince Vasili. 
“I know something about that. Don’t I? And 
you are still so young. You need advice. Don’t 
be angry with me for exercising an old woman’s 
privilege.” 

She paused, as women always do, expecting 
something after they have mentioned their age. 
“If you marry it will be a different thing,” she 
continued, uniting them both in one glance. 
Pierre did not look at Ht'l^^ne noi she at him. 
But she was just as terribly close to him. He 
mutteied something and colored. 

When he got home he could not sleep for a 
long time for thinking of what had happened. 
What had happened? Nothing. Ho hacl ineiely 
understood that the woman he had known as a 
child, of whom when her beauty was mentioned 
he had said absent-mindedly: “Yes, she’s good- 
looking,” he had undei stood that this woman 
might belong to him. 

“But she’s stupid. I have myself said she is 
stupid,” he thought. “There is something nas- 
ty, something wrong, in the feeling she excites 
in me. I have been told that her brotluT Ana- 
tolc was in love with her and she with him, 
that there was c^uite a scandal and that that’s 
why he was sent away. Hippolyte is her 
brother . . . Prince Vasili is her father ... It's 
bad ” he reflected, but while he was think- 

ing this (the reflection was still incomplete), he 
caught himself smiling and was conscious that 
another line of thought had sprung up, and 
while thinking of her worthlessness he was also 
dreaming of how she would be his wife, how 
shewouM love him and becomequitc different, 
and how all he had thought and licard of her 
might be false. And he again saw her not as the 
daughter of Prince Vasili, but visualized her 
whole body only veiled by its gray dress. “But 
nol Why did this thought never occur to me 
before?” and again he told himself that it was 
impossible, that there would be something un- 
natural, and as it seemed to him dishonorable, 
in this marriage. He recalled her former words 
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and looks and the words and looks of those who 
had seen them together. He recalled Anna Pav- 
lovna’s words and looks when she spoke to him 
about his house, recalled thousands of such 
hints from Prince Vasili and others, and was 
seized by terror lest he had already, in some 
way, bound himself to do something that was 
evidently wrong and that he ought not to do. 
But at the very time he was expressing this con- 
viction to himself, in another part of his mind 
her image rose in all its womanly beauty. 

CHAPTER IT 

In Ncn i mbfr, 1805, Prince Vasili had to go on 
a tour of inspection in four different provinces. 
He had arranged this for himself so as to visit 
his neglected estates at the same time and pick 
up his son Aiiatole where his regimcfit w’as sta- 
tioned, and take him to visit Prince Nicholas 
Boikdnski in order to arrange a match for him 
with the daughter of that rich old man. But be- 
fore leaving home and undcTtaking these new 
affairs. Prince Vasili had to settle matters with 
Pierie, who, it is true, bad latterly spent whole 
days at home, that is, in Prince Vasili’s house 
where he was staying, and had been absurd, ex- 
cited. and foolish in He'-Rne’s presence (as a 
lover should be), but had not yet proposed to 
her. 

“d his is all very fine, but things must be set- 
tled.” said Piinco Vasili to himsell, with a sor- 
rowful sigh, one morning, feeling that Pierre 
who was under su( h obligations to him (“But 
never mind that”) was not behaving very well 
in this matter. “Youth, frivolity . . . well. God 
be with him,” thought he, relishing his own 
goodness of heart, “but it must be brought to 
a head. The day after tomorrow will be Lelya’s 
name day. I will invite two or three people, 
and if he docs not understand what he ought 
to do then it will be my affair— yes, my affair. I 
am her father.” 

Six weeks after Anna Pilvlovna’s “At Home” 
and alter the sleepless night when he had de- 
lided that to marry H(!*I^ne w^ould be a calam- 
ity and that he ought to avoid her and go away, 
Pierre, despite that decision, had not left Prince 
Vasili’s and felt with terror that in people’s 
eyes hewas every day more and more connected 
with her, that it was impossible b)r him to re- 
turn to his former conception of her, that he 
could not break away from her, and that though 
it would be a terrible thing he would have to 
unite his fate with hers. He might perhaps have 
been able to free himself but that Prince Vasili 
(who had rarely before given receptions) now 
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hardly let a clay go by without having an even- 
ing party at which Pierre had to be present un- 
less he wished to spoil the general pleasure and 
disappoint everyone’s expectation. Prince Va- 
sili, in the rare moments when he was at home, 
would take Pierre’s hand in passing and draw 
it downwards, or absent-mindedly hold out 
his wrinkled, clean-shaven cheek for Pierre to 
kiss and would say: “Till tomorrow,” or, “Be 
in to dinner or I shall not see you,” or, “I am 
staying in for your sake,” and so on. And though 
Prince Vasili, when he stayed in (as he said) for 
Pierre’s sake, hardly exchanged a couple of 
words with him, Pierre felt unable to disap- 
point him. Every day he said to himselfoneand 
the same thing: “It is time I understood her 
and made up my mind what she really is. Was 
I mistaken before, or am I mistaken now? No, 
she is not stupid, she is an excellent girl.” he 
sometimes said to himself, “she never makes a 
mistake, never says anything stupid. She sa\s 
little, but what she does say is always clear and 
simple, so she is not stupid. She never was 
abashed and is not abashed now. so she cannot 
be a bad woman!” He had of ten begun to make 
reflections or think aloud in her company, and 
she had always answered him either by a brief 
but appropriate remark— showing that it did 
not interest her— or by a silent look and smile 
which more palpably than any thing else showed 
Pierre her superiority. She wms right in regard- 
ing all arguments as nonsense in comparison 
with that smile. 

She always addressed him wdih a rtadiantly 
confiding smile n’caiit for him alone, in which 
there was sometliing more significant than in 
the general smile that usually brightened lier 
face. Pierre krewihat everyone was wailing lor 
him to say a word and cross a ceiiain line, and 
he knew that sooner or later he woulcf step 
across it, but an incomprehensible terror seized 
him at the thought of that dreadful step. A 
thousand times during that month and a half 
while he fell himself drawn nearer and nearer 
to that dreadful abyss, Pierre said to himself; 
“What am I doing? I need resolution. Can it 
be that 1 have none?” 

He wished to take a decision, but felt with 
dismay that in this matter he lacked that 
strength of will which he had known in him- 
self and really possessed. Pierre was one of 
those who arc only strong when they feel 
themselves ejuite innocent, and since that day 
when he was overpowered by a feeling of de- 
sire while stooping over the snuffbox at Anna 
PAvlovna’s, an unacknowledged sense of the 
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giiilt of that desire paralyzed his will. 

On Hdl^ne’s name day, a small party of just 
theirown people— as his wife said— met for sup- 
per at Prince Vasili's. All these friends and re- 
lations had been given to understand that the 
fate of the young girl would be decided that 
evening. The visitors were seated at supper. 
Princess Kur;igina, a portly imposing woman 
who had once been handsome, was sitting at 
the head of the table. On either side of her sat 
the more important guests— an old general and 
his wife, and Anna Pavlovna Scherer. At the 
other end sat the younger and less important 
guests, and there too sat the membets of the 
family, and Pierre and Heldiie, side by side. 
Prince Vasili was not having any supper; he 
went round the table in a merry mood, sitting 
down now by one, now by another, of the 
guests. To each of them he made some careless 
and agreeable remark except to Pierre and Hd- 
^ne, whose picscnce he seemed not to notice. 
He enlivened the whole party. 1 he wax can- 
dles burned brightly, the silver and crystal 
gleamed, so did the ladies' toilets and the gold 
and silver of the men's epaulets: servants in scar- 
let liveries moved rouncl the table, and the clat- 
ter of plates, knives, and glasses mingled with 
the animated hum of several conversations. At 
one end of the table, the old chamberlain was 
heaid assuring an old baroness that he loved 
her passionately, at which she laughed; at the 
other could be heard the story of the inislor- 
tuncs of some Mary Vi'ktonnna or other. At 
the center of the table, Prince Vasili attiacjted 
everybody’s attention. With a facetious smile 
on his face, he was telling tlte ladies about last 
Wednesday's meeting of the Imperial Council, 
at which Scrg 6 y Kuzmich Vya/mitinov, the new 
military governor gcm*ral of Petersburg, had 
received and read the then famous resciipt of 
the Emperor Alexander trom the army to Scr- 
g^*y Kuzmich, in which the Emperor said that 
he was receiving from all sides declarations of 
the people's loyalty, that the declaration from 
Petersburg gave him particular pleasure, and 
that he was proud to he at the head of such a 
nation and would endeavor to be worthy of it. 
This rescript began with the words: "Sergey 
Kuzmich, From all sides leports reach me," etc. 

"Well, and so he never got farther than: 
'Sergey Kuzmich'?" asked one of the ladies. 

"Exactly, not a hair's breadth farther,'' an- 
swered Prince Vasili, laughing, " ‘Serge^y Kuz- 
mich . . . From all sides . . . From all sides . . . 
Sergey Kuzmich . . .' Poor Vyazmitinov could 
not get any farther. He began the rescript again 


and again, but as soon as he uttered ^Sergt^y* he 
sobbed, 'Kuz-mi-ch/ tears, and *From all sides^ 
was smothered in sobs and he could get no far- 
ther. And again his handkerchief, and again: 
‘Sergey Kuzmich, From all sides * . . . and tears, 
till at last somebody else was asked to read it." 

"Kuzmich . . . From all sides . . . and then 
tears," someone repeated laughing. 

"Don’t be unkind," cried Anna Pavlovna 
from her end of the table holding up a threat- 
ening finger. "He issuch a worthy and excellent 
man, our dear Vyazmitinov " 

Everybody laughed a great deal. At the head 
of the tabic, where the honored guests sat, ev- 
eryone seemed to be in high spit its and under 
the influence of a variety of exciting sensations. 
Only Piene and Hdl 6 ne sat silently side by 
side almost at the bottom of the table, a sup- 
pressed smile brightening both their faces, a 
smile that had nothing to do with Sergey Kuz- 
mich— a smile of bashfulness at their own feel- 
ings. But much as all the rest laughed, talked, 
and joked, much as they enjoyed their Rhine 
wine, saute, and ices, and however they avoid 
cd looking at the young couple, and heedless 
and unobservant *15 they seemed of them, 
one could feel by the occasional glances the) 
gave that the story about Serge^y Kuzmich, the 
laughter, and the food weic .dl a preiense, and 
that the whole attention of that company was 
diietled to— Pieire and H^l^nc. Piince Vasili 
mimicked the sobbing of Serg^^y Kuzmich and 
at the same time his c‘)es glanced toward his 
daughter, and while he laughed the expiession 
on his face clearly said: "Ves . . . it's getting on, 
it will all be settled today." \nna Pavlovna 
threatened him on behalf of "our dear Vyaz- 
milinov," and in her eyes, which, for an in- 
stant, glanced at Piene, Prince Vasili read a 
congratulation on his futuie son in-law and on 
his daughter's happiness. The old princess 
sighed sadly as she offered some wine to the 
old lady next to her and glanced angrily at hcT 
daughter, and her sigh seemed to say: "Yes, 
theic's nothing left for you and me but to sip 
sweet wine, my dear, now that the time has 
come lor these young ones to be thus boldly, 
provocatively happy." "And wliat nonsense all 
this is that I am saying!" tlmught a diploma- 
tist, glancing at the happy faces of the lovers. 
"That's happiness!" 

Into the insignificant, trifling, and artificial 
Intel ests uniiing that society had entered the 
simple feeling of the atti action of a healthy 
aiul handsome young man and woman for one 
another. And this human feeling dominated 
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everything else and soared above all their af- 
fected chatter. Jests fell flat, news was not in- 
teresting, and the animation was evidently 
forced. Not only the guests but even the foot- 
men waiting at table seemed to feel this, and 
they forgot their duties as they looked at the 
beautiful Hd‘l^ne with her radiant face and at 
the red, broad, and happy though uneasy face 
of Pierre. It seemed as if the very light of the 
candles was focused on those two happy faces 
alone. 

Pierre felt that he was the center of it all, and 
this both pleased and embarrassed him. He was 
like a man entirely absorbed in sonic occupa- 
tion. He did not sec, hear, or understand any- 
thing clearly. Only now and then detached 
ideas and impressions from the world of reality 
shot unexpectedly through his mind. 

“So it is all linishedl’* he thought. “And how 
has it all happened? ITowquicklyl Now 1 know 
that not because of her alone, nor of myself 
alone, but because of everyone, it must inevi- 
tably come about. 'I’hey are all expecting it, 
they aie so sure that it will happen that I can- 
not, 1 cannot, '*i'.r.p^^»iint them. But how will it 
be? I do not know, but it will certainly happenP* 
thought Pierre, glancing at those dazzling shoul- 
ders close to his eyes. 

Or he would suddenly feel ashamed of he 
knew not what. He felt it awkward to attract 
everyone's attention and to be considered a 
lucky man and, with his plain face, to be looked 
on as a sort of Paris possessed of a Helen. “But 
no doubt it always is and must be sol" he con- 
soled himself. “And besides, what have I done 
to biiiig it about? How did it begin? I traveled 
fioin Moscow with Prince Vasili. Then there 
was nothing. So why should I not stay at his 
house? Then 1 played cardswith her and picked 
up her reticule and drove out with her. How 
did it begin, when did it all come about?" And 
here he was sitting by her side as her betrothed, 
seeing, hearing, feeling her nearness, her breath- 
ing, her movements, her beauty. I'hen it 
would suddenly seem to him that it was not 
she but he who was so unusually beautiful, and 
that that was why they all looked so at him, 
and flattered by this general admiration he 
would expand his chest, raise his head, and re- 
joice at his good fortune. Suddenly he heard 
a familiar voice repeating something to him a 
second time. But Pierre was so absorbed that 
he did not understand what was said. 

“I am asking you lyhen you last heard from 
Bolkdnski," repeated PriiiccVasiliathird time. 
“How absent-minded you are, my dear fellow.” 


Prince Vasili smiled, and Pierre noticed that 
everyone was smiling at him and HdRme. 
“Well, what of it, if you all know it?" thought 
Pierre. “What of it? It’s the truthl"and he him- 
self smiled his gentle childlike smile, and Hdd- 
^ne smiled too. 

“When did you get the letter? Was it from 
Oliniitz?" repeated Prince Vasili, who pretend- 
ed to want to know this in order to settle a 
dispute. 

“How can one talk or think of such trifles^' 
thought Pierre. 

“Yes, from Olmiitz," he answered, with a 
sigh. 

After supper Pierre with his partner fol- 
lowed the others into the drawing room. The 
guests began to disperse, some without taking 
leave of Hellene. Some, as if unwilling to dis- 
tract her from an important occupation, came 
up to her for a moment and made haste to go 
away, refusing to let her see them off. 'I'he di- 
plomatist preserved a mournful silence as he 
left the drawing room. He pictured the vanity 
of his diplomatic career in comparison with 
Pierre’s happiness. The old general grumbled 
at his wife when she asked how his leg was. 
“Oh, the old fool," he thought. "That Princess 
Hd^ne will be beautiful still when she’s fifty.’' 

“I think I may congratulate you," whispered 
Anna Pavlovna to the old princess, kissing her 
soundly. “If I hadn’t this headache I’d have 
stayed longer." 

The old princess did not reply, she was tor- 
mented by jealousyof her daughter's happiness. 

While the guests were taking their leave, 
Pierre remained for a long time alone with 
HdRne in the little drawing room where 
they were sitting. He had often before, duiing 
the last six weeks, remained alone with her, 
but had never spoken to her of love. Now he 
felt that it was inevitable, but he could not 
make up his mind to take the final step. He 
felt ashamed; he felt that he was occupying 
someone else’s place here beside HcRne. “This 
happiness is not for you," some inner voice 
whispered to him. “This happiness is for those 
who have not in them what there is in you." 

But, as he had to say something, he began by 
asking her whether she was satisfied with the 
party. She replied in her usual simple manner 
that this name day of hers had been one of the 
pleasantest she had c\er had. 

Some of the nearest relatives had not yet left. 
They were sitting in the lai^e drawing niom. 
Prince Vasili came up to Pierre with languid 
footsteps. Pierre rose and said it was getting 
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late. Prince Vasili gave him a look of stern in- 
quiry, as though what Pierre had just said was 
so strange that one could not take it in. But 
then the expression of scveiity changed, and 
he drew Pierre’s hand downwards, made him 
sit down, and smiled affectionately. 

“Well, Lclya?” he asked, turning instantly 
to his daughter and addressing her with the 
careless tone of habitual tenderness natural to 
parents who have petted their childten from 
babyhood, but which Prince Vasili had only 
acquired by imitating other parents. 

And he again turned to Pierre. 

“Sergey Kuzmich— From all sides—** he said, 
unbuttoning the top button of his waistcoat. 

Pierre smiled, but his smile showed that he 
knew it was not the story about Sergey Kuz- 
mich that interested Prince Vasili just then, 
and Prince Vasili saw that Pierre knew this. 
He suddenly muttered something and went 
away. It seemed to Pierre that even the prince 
was disconcerted. The sight of the discompo- 
sure of that old man of the world touched 
Pierre: he looked at Hi^'lcne and she too 
seemed disconcerted, and her look seemed to 
say: “Well, it is your own lault.” 

“The step must be taken hut I cannot, I can- 
notl” thought Pierre,and he again began speak- 
ing about indifferent matters, about Serg(^y 
Kuzmich, asking what the point of the story 
was as he had not heard it properly. H61^ne 
answered with a smile that she too had missed 
it. 

When Prince Vasili returned to the drawijig 
room, the princess, his wife, was talking in 
low tones to the elderly lady about Pierre. 

“Of course, it is a very brilliant match, but 
happiness, my dear . . .** 

“Marriages are made in heaven,” replied the 
elderly lady. 

Prince Vasili passed by, seeming not to hear 
the ladies, and sat down on a sofa in a far cor- 
ner of the room. He closed his eyes and seemed 
to be do/ing. His head sank forward and then 
he roused himself. 

“Aline,” he said to his wife, “go and see what 
they are about.” 

The princess went up to the door, pj>scd by 
it with a dignified and indifferent air, and 
glanced into the little drawing room. Pierre 
and H(}l^ne still sat talking just as before. 

“Still the same,” she said to her husband. 

Prince Vasili frowned, twisting his mouth, 
his cheeks quivered and his face assumed the 
coarse, unpleasant expression peculiar to him. 
Shaking himself, he rose, threw back his head. 


and with resolute steps went past the ladies in- 
to the little drawing room. With quick steps he 
went joyfully up to Pierre. His face was so un- 
usually triumphant that Pierre rose in alarm 
on seeing it. 

“Thank GodI” said Prince Vasili. **My wife 
has told me everything!”— (lie put one arm 
around Pierre and the other around his daugh- 
ter.)— “My dear boy . . . Lelya ... I am very 
pleased.” (His voice trembled.) “I loved your 
father . . . and she will make you a good wife 
. . . God bless you! . . .” 

He embraced his daughter, and then again 
Pierre, and kissed him with his malodorous 
mouth. Tears actually moistened his cheeks. 

“Princess, come here!” he shouted. 

The old princcsstaine in and also wept. 1 he 
eldeily lady was using her handkerchief too. 
Pierre was kissed, and he kissed the beautiful 
Helene's hand several times. After a while they 
were left alone again. 

“All this had to be and could not be other- 
wise,” thought Pierre, “so it is useless to ask 
whether it is good or bad. It is good because 
it’s definite and one is rid of the old torment- 
ing doubt.” Pierre held the hand of his be 
trothed in silence, looking at her beautiful bos- 
om as it rose and fell. 

“Heldne!” he said aloud and paused. 

“Something special is always said in such 
cases,” he thought, but could not remember 
what it was that people say. He looked at her 
face. She drew nearer to him. Her face flushed. 

“Oh, take those off . . . those . . .” she said, 
pointing to his spectacles. 

Pierre took them off, and his eyes, besides 
the strange look eyes have from which spec- 
tacles have just been removed, had also a fright- 
ened and inquiring look. He was about to stoop 
over her hand and kiss it, but with a rapid, al- 
most brutal movement of her head, she inter- 
cepted his lips and met them with her own. 
Her face struck Pierre, by its altered, unpleas- 
antly excited expression. 

**lt is too late now, it’s done; besides 1 love 
her,” thought Pierre. 

*'Je vons aime!” ^ he said, remembering what 
has to be said at such moments: but his words 
sounded so weak that he felt ashamed of him- 
self. 

Six weeks later he was married, and settled 
in Count Beziikhov’s large, newly furnished Pe- 
tersburg house, the happy possessor, as people 
said, of a wife who was a celebrated beauty and 
of millions of money. 

* “I love you.** 
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CHAPTER III 

Old Prince Nicholas Bolk6nski received a 
letter from Prince Vasili in November, 1805, 
announcing that he and his son would be pay- 
ing him a visit. *'I am starting on a journey of 
inspection, and of course I shall think nothing 
of an extra seventy miles to come and see you 
at the same time, my honored benefactor,” 
wrote Prince Vasili. “My son Anatole is accom- 
panying me on his way to the army, so I hope 
you will allow him personally to express the 
deep res[)cct that, emulating his father, he feels 
for you.” 

“It seems that there will be no need to bring 
Mary out, suitors are coming to us of their own 
accord,” incautiously remarked the little prin- 
cess on hearing the news. 

Prince Nicholas frowned, but said nothing. 

A fortnight after the letter Prince Vasili's 
sor\ants came one evening in advance of him, 
and he and his son arrived next day. 

Old Bolkdnski had always had a poor opin- 
ion of Prince Vasili’s character, but more so 
recently, since in the new reigns of Paul and 
Alexander Pri.icc v'.isMi had risen to high po- 
sition and honors. And now, from the hints 
contained in his letter and given by the little 
princess, he saw wliich way the wind was blow- 
ing, and his lowopinion changed intoa feeling 
ol contemptuous ill will. He snorted whenev- 
er he mentioned him. On the day of Prince Va- 
sili’s arrival. Prince Bolkdnski was particularly 
discontented and out of temper. Whether he 
was in a bad temper because Prince Vasili was 
coming, or whether his being in a bad temper 
made him specially annoyed at Prince Vasili's 
visit, he was in a bad temper, and in the morn- 
ing I’lkhon had already advised the architect 
not to go the prince with his report. 

“Do you hear how he’s walking?” said Tik- 
hon, drawing the architect’s attention to the 
sound of the prince’s footsteps. “Stepping flat 
on his heels— we know what that means ” 

However, at nine o’clock the prince, in his 
velvet coat with a sable collar and cap, went 
out for his usual walk. It had snowed the day 
before and the path to the hothouse, along 
which the prince was in the habit of walking, 
had been swept: the marks of the broom were 
still visible in the snow and a shovel had been 
left sticking in one of the soft snowbanks that 
b(3rdcrcd both sides of the path. T he prince 
went through the conservatories, the serfs’ 
quarters, and the ombuildings, frowning and 
silent. 

“Can a sleigh pass?” he asked his overseer, a 


venerable man, resembling his master in man- 
ners and looks, who was accompanying iiim 
back to the house. 

‘“I he snow is deep. I am having the avenue 
swept, your honor.” 

The prince bowed his head and went up to 
the porch. “God be thanked,” thought the 
overseer, “the storm has blown overl” 

“It would have been hard to drive up, your 
honor,” he added. “1 heard, your honor, that 
a minister is coming to visit your honor.” 

'I he prince turned round to the overseer 
and fixed his eyes on him, frowning. 

“What? A minister? What minister? Who 
gave orders?” he said in his shrill, harsh voice. 
“'I'he road is not swept for the princess my 
daughter, but for a ministerl For me, there are 
no ministersl” 

“Your honor, T thought . . .” 

“You thought! ” shouted the prince, his 
words coming more and more rapidly and in- 
distinctly. “You thought! . . . Rascals! Black- 
guards! . . . I’ll teach you to think!” and lifting 
his stick he swung it and would have hit Al- 
pdfyeh, the overseer, had not the latter instinc- 
tively avoided the blow. “Thought . . . Black- 
guards . . .” shouted the prince rapidly. 

But although Alpdtych, frightened at hisown 
temerity in avoiding the stroke, came up to the 
prince, bowing his bald head resignedly before 
him, or perhaps for that very reason, the prince, 
though he continued to shout: “Blackguards! 
. . . Throw the snow back on the road!” did not 
lift his stick again but hurried into the house. 

Before dinner. Princess Mary and Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne, who knew that the prince was 
in a bad humor, stood awaitinghim; Mademoi- 
selle Bouriciinc with a radiant face that said: 
“1 know nothing, I am the same as usual,” and 
Princess Mary, pale, frightened, and with down- 
cast eyes. What she found hardest to bear was 
to know that on such occasions she ought to be- 
have like Mademoiselle Bourienne, but could 
not. She thought: “If I seem not to notice he 
will think that I do not sympathize with him; if 
1 seem sad and out of spirits myself, he will say 
(as he has done before) that I’m in the dumps.” 

'I'he prince looked at his daughter’s fright- 
*med lace and snorted. 

“Fool ... or dummy!” he muttered. 

“And the otherone is not here. They’ve been 
telling tales,” he thought— referring to the lit- 
tle princess who was not in the dining room. 

“Where is the princess?” heasked. “Hiding?” 

“She is not very well,” answered Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne with a bright smile, “so she 
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won't come down. It is natural in her state.” 

“Hm! Hml” muttered the prince, sitting 
down. 

His plate seemed to him not quite clean, and 
pointing to a spot he flung it away. Tikhon 
caught it and handed it to a footman. The lit- 
tle princess was not unwell, but had such an 
overpowering fear of the prince that, hearing 
he was in a bad humor, she had decided not to 
appear. 

“I am afraid for the baby,'* she said to Made- 
moiselle Bourienne: "Heaven knows what a 
fright might do.” 

In general at Bald Hills the little princess 
lived in constant fear, and with a sense of an- 
tipathy to the old prince which she did not re- 
alize because the fear was so muih the strong- 
er feeling. The prince reciprocated this antip- 
athy, but it was o\ei powered by his contempt 
for her. When the little princess had grown 
accustomed to life at Bald Hills, she took a 
special fancy to Mademoiselle Bourienne, 
spent whole days with her, asked her to sleep in 
her room, and often talked with her about the 
old prince and criticized him. 

“So we are to have visitors, mon princeV' re- 
marked Mademoiselle Bourienne, unfolding 
her white napkin with her rosy fingers. “His 
Excellency Prince Vasili Kur^gin and his son, 
1 understand?** she said inquiringly. 

“Hml— -his excellency is a puppy. ... I got 
him his appointment in the seivice,” said the 
ptince disdainfully. “Why his son is coming I 
don’t understand. Perhaps Princess Elizabeth 
and Princess Mary know. I don’t want him.” 
(lie looked at his blushing daughter.) “Are 
you unwell today? Eh? Afraid of the ‘minister* 
as that idiot Alpdtych called him this morn- 
ing?" 

“No, mon p^re” 

Though Mademoiselle Bourienne had been 
so unsuccessful in her choice of a subject, she 
did not stop talking, but chattered about the 
conservatories and the beauty of a flower that 
had just opened, and after the soup the prince 
bee ame more genial. 

After dinner, he went to see his daughter-in- 
law. The little princess was sitting at .1 small 
table, chattering with Mdsha, her maid. She 
grew pale on seeing her father-in-law. 

She was much altered. She was now plain 
rather than pretty. Her cheeks had sunk, her 
lip was drawn up, and her eyes drawn down. 

“Yes, I feel a kind of oppression,” she said 
in reply to the prince’s question as to how she 
felt. 


“Do you want anything?” 

“No, merci, mon phre** 

“Well, all right, all right.” 

He left the room and went to the waiting 
room where Alpdtych stood with bowed head. 

“Has the snow been shoveled back?” 

“Yes, your excellency. Forgive me for heav- 
en's sake ... It was only my stupidity.” 

“All right, all right,” interrupted the prince, 
and laughingin his unnatural way, hcstrctched 
out his hand for Alpdtych to kiss, and then pro- 
ceeded to his study. 

Prince Vasili arrived that evening. He was 
met in the avenue by coachmen and footmen, 
who, with loud shouts, dragged his sleighs up 
to one of the lodges over the road puiposely 
laden with snow. 

Prince Vasili and Anatolehadseparatc rooms 
assigned to them. 

Anatolc, having taken off his overcoat, sat 
with arms akimbo before a table on a corner of 
which he smilingly and absent-mindedly fixed 
his large and handsome eyes. He rcgarcied his 
whole life as a continual round of amusement 
which someone for some reason had to provide 
for him. And he looked on this visit to a churl 
ish old man and a lich and ugly hen ess m the 
same way. All thi? might, he thought, turn out 
very well and amusingly. “And why not marry 
her if she really has so much money? That nev- 
er does any hairn,” thought Anatolc. 

lie shaved and scented himself with the cjire 
and elegance which had become habitual to 
him and, his handsome head held high, entered 
his lather's room with the good humored and 
victorious air natuial to him. Prince Vasili’s 
two valets were busy dressing him, and he 
looked lound with much animation and chcci- 
fully nodded to his son as the latter entcicd, as 
if to say: “Yes, that’s how I want you to look.” 

“I say. Father, joking apart, is she very hid- 
eous?” Anatole asked, as if continuing a con- 
versation the subject of which had often been 
mentioned during the joiiiney. 

“Enough I What nonsense! Above all, try to 
bercspectiul and cautiouswith thcold prince.” 

“If he starts a row I’ll go away,” said Prince 
Anatole. “I can’t bear those old mcnl Eh?” 

“Remember, for you everything depends on 
this.” 

In tlie meantime, not only was it known in 
the maidservants* rooms that the minister and 
his son had arrived, but the appearance of both 
had been minutely describecl. Princess Mary 
was sitting alone in her room, vainly trying to 
master her agitation. 
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“Why did they write, why did Lise tell me 
about it? It can never happen!” she said, look- 
ing at herself in the glass. “I low shall I enter the 
drawing room? Even if I like him 1 cairt now 
be myself with him.” The mere thought of her 
father’s look filled her with terror. The little 
princess and Mademoiselle Hourienne had al- 
ready received from M;isha, the lady's maid, 
the necessary report of how handsome the min- 
ister’s sf>n was, with his rosy checks and dark 
eyebrows, and with what difficulty the father 
had dragged his legs upstairs while the son had 
followed him like an eagle, three steps at a time. 
Having received this inlonnation, the little 
princess and Mademoiselle Bourieiiiic, whose 
chattering voices had reached her from the cor- 
ridor, went into Princess Mary’s room. 

“You know they’ve come, Marie?” said the 
little princess, waddling in, and sinking heav- 
ily into an armchair. 

She was no longer in the loose gown she gen- 
erally wore in the morning, but had on one of 
her best di esses. Her hair was carefully done 
and her face was animated, which, however, 
did imt conceal i'*’ Minken and faded outlines. 
Diessed as she used to be in Petersburg society, 
it was still more noticeable how much plainer 
she had become. Some unobtrusive touch had 
been added to Mademoiselle Bourienne’s toi- 
let which rendered her fresh and pretty face yet 
more attractive. 

“What! Are you going to remain as you are, 
dear princess?” she began, “'rhey’ll be an- 
nouncing that the gentlemen arc in the draw- 
ing room and we shall have to go down, and 
you have not smartened yourself up at all!” 

'rhe little princess got up, rang for the maid, 
and hurriedly and merrily began to devise and 
carry out a plan of how Princess Mary should 
be dressed. Princess Mary’s self esteem was 
wounded by the fact that the arrival cjf a suitor 
agitated her, and still more so by both her com- 
panions’ not having the least conception that 
it could be otherwise. To tell them that she felt 
ashamed for herself and for them would be to 
betray her agitation, while to decline their of- 
fers to dress her would prolong their banter 
and insistence. She flushed, her beautiful eyes 
grew dim, red blotches came on her face, and it 
took on the unattractive martyrlikc expression 
it so often wore, as she submitted herself to 
Mademoiselle Bourienne and Lise. Both these 
i'.’omen quite sincerely tried to make her look 
pretty. She was so plain that neithcT* of them 
could think of her as a rival, so they began 
dressing her with perfect sincerity, and with 
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the naive and firm conviction women have 
that dress can make a face pretty. 

“No really, my clear, this dress is not pretty,” 
said Lise, looking sideways at Princess fifary 
from a little distance. “You have a maroon 
dress, have it fetched. Really! You know the 
fate of your wJiole life may be at stake. But this 
one is too light, it’s not becoming!” 

It was not the dress, but the face and whole 
figure of Princess Mary that was not pretty, 
but neither Mademoiselle Bourienne nor the 
little princess felt this; they still thought that 
if a blue riblxm were placed in the hair, the 
hair combed up, and the blue scarf arranged 
low’er on the best maroon dress, and so on, all 
would be well. 'Fhey forgot that the frightened 
face and the figure could not be altered, and 
that however they might change the setting and 
adornment of that lace, it would still remain 
piteous and plain. After two or three changes 
to which Princess Mary meekly submitted, just 
as her hair had been arranged on the top of 
her head (a style that quite altered and spoiled 
her looks) and she had put on a maroon dress 
with a pale-blue scarf, the little princess walked 
twice round her. now adjusting a fold of the 
dress with her little hand, now arranging the 
scaif and looking at her with her head bent 
first on one side and then on the other. 

“No, it will not do,” she said decidedly, clasp- 
ing her hands. “No. Mary, really this diess does 
not suit you. I prefer you in your little gray 
everyday dress. Now please, do it for my sake. 
Katie,” she said to the maid, “bring the prin- 
cess her gray dress, and you’ll see, Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne. how 1 shall arrange it,” she 
added, smiling with i foretaste of artistic pleas- 
ure. 

But when Katie brought the required dress. 
Princess Mary rcmainecl sitting motionless be- 
fore the glass, Icxiking at her hcce, and saw in 
the mirror her eyes full of tears and her mouth 
quivering, ready to burst into sobs. 

“(]ome, dear princess.” said Mademoiselle 
Bourienne, “just one more little effort.” 

I'he little princess, taking the dress from the 
maid, came up to Princess Mary. 

“Well, now we’ll arrange something quite 
^imple and becoming ” she said. 

The three voices, hers, Mademoiselle Bouri- 
enne's, and Katie’s, who was laughing at some- 
thing, mingled in a merry sound, like the chiqj- 
ing of birds. 

“No, leave me alone,” said Princess Mary. 

Her voice sounded so serious and so sad that 
tlie chirping of the biids was silenced at once. 
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They looked at the heautiful, large, thought- earthly love. The more she tried to hide this 


fill eyes full of tears and of thoughts, gazing 
shiningly and imploringly at them, and under- 
stood that it was useless and even cruel to in- 
sist. 

“At least, change your roiffiirc,’* said the lit- 
tle princess. “Didn’t 1 tell you,” she went on, 
turning reproachfully to Mademoiselle Bouri- 
enne, “Mary's is a face which such a coillure 
does not suit in the least. Not in the leasti 
Please change it.” 

“Leave me alone, please leave me alonel It 
is all c|uite the same to me,” answered a voice 
struggling with tears. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne and the little prin- 
cess had to own to themselves that Princess 
Mary in this guise looked very plain, worse 
than usual, but it was too late. She was looking 
at them with an expression they both knew, an 
expression thoughtful and sad. This expres- 
sion in Princess Mary did not frighten them 
(she never inspired fear in anyone), but they 
knew that when it appeared on her lace, she 
became mute and was not to be shaken in her 
detennination. 

“You will change it, won't you?” said Use. 
And as Princess Mary gave no answ’er, she left 
the room. 

Princess Mary was left alone. She did not 
comply with Lise’s request, she not only left 
her hair as it was, but did not even look in her 
glass. Letting her anns fall helplessly, she sat 
with downcast eyes and pondered. A husband, 
a man, a strong dominant and strangely attiac- 
tive being rose in her imagination, and cammed 
her into a totally dilferent happy w'oild of his 
own. She fancied a child, her men— such as she 
had seen the day before in the aims of her 
nurse's daughter— at her own breast, the hus- 
band standing by and gazing tenderly at her 
and the child. “But no, it is impossible, 1 am 
too ugly,” she thought. 

“Please come to tea. The prince will be out 
in a moment,” came the maid's voice at the 
door. 

She roused herself, and felt appalled at what 
she had been thinking, and before going down 
she w'ent into the room where the icons hung 
and, her eyes fixed on the dark face of a large 
icon of the Saviour lit by a lamp, she stood be- 
fore it with folded hands for a few inoments. A 
painful doubt filled her soul. Could the joy of 
love, of earthly love for a man, be for iier? 
In her thoughts of marriage Princess Mary 
dreamed of happiness and of children, but her 
strongest, most deeply liidden longing was for 


feeling from others and even fiom herself, the 
stronger it grew. “O (iod,” she .said, “how am 
I to stifle in my heart these temjitations of the 
devil? How am 1 to renounce forever these vile 
fancies, so as peacefully to fulfill Thy will?” 
And scarcely had she put that question than 
God gave her the answer in her own heart. 
“Desire nothing for thyself, seek nothing, be 
not anxious or envious. Man's future and thy 
own fate must remain hidden from thee, but 
live so that thou mayest be ready for anything. 
If it be God’s wdll to prove thee in the duties 
of marriage, be ready to fulfill His will.” With 
this consoling thought (but yet with a hope 
for the fulfillment of her forbidden earthly 
longing) Princess Mary sighed, and having 
crossed herself went down, thinking neither of 
her gown and coiffure nor of how she would go 
in nor of what .she would say. What could all 
that matter in compari.son with the will of 
G*)d, without Whose care not a hair of man's 
head can fall? 

CHAPTER IV 

Whi n Princ 1 ss Mary came down, Prince Va 
sili and his son were alieady in the chawing 
room, talking to the little princess and Made- 
moiselle Bourienne. When she entered with 
her heavy step, treading on hei heels, the gen- 
tlemen and Mademoiselle Houiieiiiie nise and 
the little princess, indicating 14:1 to the gentle- 
men, saicl: '*Voila Mane!'* Piincess Maiy saw 
them all and .saw them in detail. She saw Pi ince 
Vasili’s face, .serious for an instant at the sight 
of her, but immediately smiling again, and the 
little princess curiously noting the impression 
“Marie” produced on the visitors. And she saw 
Mademoiselle Bourienne, with her ribbon and 
pretty face, and her unusually animated look 
which was fixed on him, but him she could not 
see, she only saw something large, brilliant, 
and handsome moving toward her as she en- 
tered the room. Prince Vasili approached first, 
and she kissed the bold forehead that bent 
over her hand and an.swered his cjuestion by 
saying that, on the conn ary, she remembered 
him cjuite well. 1 hen Anatole came up to her. 
She still could not sec him. She only felt a soft 
hand taking hers firmly, and she touched with 
her lips a white forehead, over which was beau- 
tiful light-bicjwn hair smelling of pomade. 
When slie hooked up at him she was struck by 
his beauty. Anatole stood with his right thumb 
uiider a button of his uniform, his chest ex- 
panded and his back drawn in, slightly swing- 
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iiig one foot, and, with his head a little bent, 
looked with beaming face at the princess with- 
out speaking and evidently not thinking about 
her at all. Anatole was not quick-witted, nor 
ready or eloquent in conversation, but he had 
the faculty, so invaluable in society, of compo- 
sure and imperturbable self-possession. If a 
man lacking in self-confidence remains dumb 
on a first introduction and betrays a conscious- 
ness of the impropriety of such silence and an 
anxiety to find something to say, the effect is 

bad. liut Anatole was dumb.swunghis foot, and 
smilingly examined the prim ess’ hair. It was 
evident that he could be silent in this way lor 
a very long time. "If anyone finds this silence 
inconvenient, let him talk, but I don’t want 

to, " he seemed to say. Besides this, in his be- 

havior to women Anatole had a manner which 
particularly inspires in them curiosity, awe. 
and even love— a supercilious consciousness of 
his own superiority. It was as if he said to tlit'in: 
"I know you, I know you, but why should I 
bothei about you? You’d be only too glad, of 
course.” Perhaps he did not really think this 
when he met even probably he did 

not. lor in general he thought very littlc—but 
his looks and manner gave that impression. 
The princess felt this, and as il wishing to show 
him that she did not even dare expc^ct to in- 
terest him, she turned to his father, 'fhe con- 
versation was general and animated, thanks to 
Princess Ij’se's voice and little downy lip that 
lilted over her white teeth. She met Prince Va- 
sili with that playful manner often employed 
by lively chatty people, and consisting in the 
assumption that between the person they so 
address and themselves there are some semi- 
private, long established jokes and amusing 
reminiscences, though no such reminiscences 
really exist— just as none existed in this case. 
Prince Vasili readily adopted her tone and the 
little princess also drew Anatole, whcmi she 
hardly knew, into these amusing recollections 
ol things that had never occurred. Mademoi 
selle Bourienne also shared them and even 
Princess Mary felt herself pleasantly made to 
share in these merry reminiscences. 

"Here at least we shall have the benefit of 
your company all to ourselves, clear prince," 
said the little princc*ss (ol course, in French) 
to Prince Vasfli. "It’s not as at Annette’s' re- 
ceptions where you always ran away; you re- 
mcmbcT cette chere Annette!’* 

“Ah, but you won’t talk politics to me like 
Annettcl" 

^ Anna Pilvloviia. 
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“And our little tea table?” 

“Oh, yesl" 

“Why is it you were never at Annette’s?” the 
little princess asked Anatole. “Ah, I know, I 
know,” she* said with a sly glance, “your broth- 
er Hippolyte told me about your goings on. 
Ohl” and she shook her finger at him, “I have 
even heard of your doings in Parisl” 

“And didn’t Hippolyte tell you?” asked 
Prince Vasili, turning to his son and seizing 
the little princess’ arm as if she would have run 
away and he had just managc'd to catch her, 
“didn’t he tell you how he himself was pining 
for the dear princess, and how she showed him 
the door? Oh, she is a pearl among women, 
Princess,” he added, turning to Princess Mary. 

When Paris was mentioned, Mademoiselle 
Bourienne for her part seizc^d the opportunity 
of joining in the general current of recollec- 
tions. 

She took the liberty of inquiring whether it 
was long since Anatole had left Paris and how 
he had likcxl that city. Anatole answered the 
Frcnchw'oman very readily and, looking at her 
with a smile, talked to her about her native 
land. When he saw the pretty little Bourienne, 
Anatole came to the conclusion that he would 
not find Bald Hills dulleithcT."NotatallbadI” 
he thought, examining her, “not at all bad, 
that little companion! I hope she will bring 
her along with her when w'e'rc married, la 
petite est frentille/* * 

The old prince dressed leisurely in his study, 
frowning and considering what he was to do. 
The coming of these visitors annoyed him. 
"What are Prince Vasili and that son of his to 
me? Prince \’asili is a shallow braggart and his 
son, no doubt, is a fine specimen," hcgrumblecl 
to himself. What angered him was that the 
coming of these v isitors revived in his mind an 
unsettled (|uesiion he always tried to stifle, one 
about which he always deceived himself. The 
(piestion was whether lie could ever bring him- 
self to part from his daughter and give her to 
a husband. T'bc prince never dircxily asked 
himself that (piestion, knowing beforehand 
that he would have to answ'cr il justly, and jus- 
tice clashed not only w'ith his feelings but wnth 
the very possibility of lite. Life without Prin- 
cess Mary, little as he seemed to value her, was 
unthinkable' to him. "And w'hy should she 
marry?" he thought. "To he uiiha])py lor cer- 
tain. T here’s Lise, marric'd to Andrew— a bet- 
ter husband one would think could hardly be 
found now’adays— but is she contented with 

® The little one is charming. 
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her lot? And who would marry Marie for love? future you are never to dare to change your 

Plain and awkward! They'll take her for her way of dress without my consent.” 


connections and wealth. Are there no women 
living unmairied, and even the happier for it?” 
So thought Prince Bolkdnski while dressing, 
and yet the question he was always putting off 
demanded an immediate answer. Prince Vasili 
had brought his son with the evident inten- 
tion of proposing, and today or tomorrow he 
would probably ask for an answer. His birth 
and position in society were not bad. “Well, 
I've nothing against it,” the princesaid to him- 
self, "but he must be worthy of her. And that 
is what we shall see.” 

"That is what we shall see! That is what we 
shall see!” he added aloud. 

He entered the drawing room with his usual 
alert step, glancing rapidly round the com- 
pany. He noticed the change in the little prin- 
cess’ dress. Mademoiselle Bouriciine’s ribbon. 
Princess Maiy’s unbecoming coiffure. Made- 
moiselle Bourienne's and Vnatolc’s smiles, and 
the loneliness of his daughter amid the general 
consersation. "Got herself up like a fool!” he 
thought, looking irritably at her. "She is shame- 
less, and he Ignores her!" 

He went straight up to Prince Vasili. 

"Well! How d’ye do? How d’ye do? Glad to 
sec you!” 

"Friendship laughs at distance," began Prince 
Vasili in his usual lapid, sell-confident, familiar 
tone. "Here is my second son: please love and 
befriend him." 

Prince Bolkdnski surveyed Anatole. 

"Fine young fellow! Fine young fellow!” he 
said. "Well, come and kiss me," and he offered 
his cheek. 

Anatole kissed the old man, and looked at 
him with curiosity and perfect composure, 
waiting for a display of the eccentricities his 
father had told him to expect. 

Prince Bolkdnski sat down in his usual place 
in the corner of the sofa and. drawing up an 
armchair for Prince Vasili, pointed to it and 
began questioning him about political affairs 
and news. He seemed to listen attentively to 
what Prince Vasili said, but kept glancing at 
Princess Mary. 

"And so they arc writing from Potsdam al- 
ready?" he said, repeating Prince Vasili's last 
worcls. Then rising, he suddenly went up to 
his daughter. 

"Is it for visitors you've got yourself up like 
that, eh?” said he. "Fine, very fine! You have 
done up your hair in this new way for the visi- 
tors, and before the visitors I tell you that in 


“It was my fault, mon p^re/* interceded the 
little princess, with a blush. 

“You must do as you please,” said Prince 
Bolkdnski, bowing to his daughter-in-law, "but 
she need not make a fool of herself, she’s plain 
enough as it is.” 

And he sat down again, paying no more at- 
tention to his daughter, who was reduced to 
tears. 

“On the contiary, that coiffure suits the 
princess very well," said Piince Vasili. 

"Now you, young prince, what's your name?” 
said Piincc Bolkdnski, turning to Anatole, 
“come here, let us talk and get ac cjuainted." 

"Now' the fun begins,” thought Anatole, sit- 
ting down with a smile beside the old prince. 

"Well, my dear boy, I hear you’ve been edu- 
cated abroad, not taught to lead and w'lite by 
the deacon, like your lather and me. Now tell 
me, my dear boy. are you serving in the Horse 
Guards?" asked the old man, sciutiiii/ing Ana- 
tolc closely and intently. 

"No. I have been transferred to the line,” 
said Anatole, hardly able to restrain his laugh- 
ter. 

"Ah! That's a good thing. So, my dear boy, 
you wish to serve the '1 sar and the countiy? It 
is w'ai time. Sue h a fine fellow must sei ve. \Vell, 
are you off to the front?" 

“No, Prince, our regiment has gone to the 
front, but 1 am attached . . . what is it I am at- 
tached to. Papa?" said Anatole, turning to his 
father with a laugh, 

"A splendid soldier, splendid! ‘What am 1 
attached tof’ Ha. ha, ha!" laughed Piince Bol- 
konski, and Anatole laughed still louder. Sud- 
denly Piince Bolk(')nski Irowned. 

"You may go," he said to Anatole. 

Anatole rctiiined smiling to the ladies. 

“And 50 you’ve had him educated abroad, 
Piince Vasili, haven’t you?” said the old prince 
to Prince Vasili. 

"I have done my best for him, and I can as- 
sure you the education there is much better 
than ours.” 

"Yes, everything is diffeient nowadays, every- 
thing is changed, i he lad’s a hue fellow, a fine 
fellow! Well, come with me now." He took 
Prince Vasili’s arm and led him to his study. 
As soon as they were ahine together, Prince 
Vasili announced his hopes ancl wishes to the 
old prince. 

“Well, do you think I shall prevent her, that 
1 can’t part from her?” said the old prince an- 
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grily. "What an ideal Tm ready for it tomor- 
row! Only let me tell you, 1 want to know my 
son-in-law better. You know my principles— 
everything aboveboard! I will ask her tomor- 
row in your presence; if she is willing, then he 
can stay on. He can stay and I'll see." The old 
prince snorted. "Let her marry, it's all the same 
to me!” he screamed in the same piercing tone 
as when parting from his son. 

"I will tell you frankly," said Prince Vasili 
in the tone of a crafty man convinced of the 
futility of being cunning with so keen-sighted 
a companion. "You know, you sec right through 
people. Anatole is no genius, but he is an hon- 
est, goodhearted lad; an excellent son or kins- 
man." 

"AH right, all right, we'll see!" 

As always happens when women lead lonely 
lives for any length of time without male soci- 
ety, on .Anatole'sappearaiice all the three wom- 
en of Prince Bolk^mski's household felt that 
their life had not been real till then. 'I'heir 
powers of reasoning, leeling, and observing 
immediately increased tenfold, and their life, 
which seemed lu iM\e been passed in daikness, 
was suddenly lit up by a new brightness, full of 
significance. 

Princess Mary grew quite unconscious of her 
face and coiffure. 'Fhe handsome open face of 
the man who might perhaps be her husband 
absorbed all her attention. He seemed to her 
kind, brave, determined, manly, and magnani- 
mous. She felt convinced of that. I'housands 
of dreams of a future family life continually 
rose in her imagination. She drove them away 
and tried to conceal them. 

"But am I not too cold with him?" thought 
the princess. "I try to be reserved because in 
the depth of rny soul I feel too near to him al- 
ready, but then he cannot know what I thinkof 
him and may imagine that I do not like him." 

And Princess Mary tried, but could not man- 
age, to be cordial to her new guest. "Poor girl, 
she’s devilish ugly!" thought Anatole. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne, also roused to 
great excitement by Anatole's arrival, thought 
in another way. Of course, she, a handsome 
young woman without any definite position, 
without relations or even a country, did not in- 
tend to devote her life to serving Prince Bol- 
kdnski, to reading aloud to him and being 
friends with Princess Mary. Mademoiselle 
Bourienne had long been waiting for a Rus- 
sian prince who, able to appreciate at a glance 
her superiority to the plain, badly dressed, un- 
gainly Russian princesses, woulcl fall in love 


with her and carry her off; and here at last 
was a Russian prince. Mademoiselle Bourienne 
knew a story, heard from her aunt but finished 
in her own way, which she liked to repeat to 
herself. It was the story of a girl who had been 
seduced, and to whom her poor mother 
pauvre tnrrr) appealed, and reproached her 
for yielding to a man without being married. 
Mademoiselle Bourienne was often touched to 
tears as in imagination she told this story to 
him, her seducer. And now he, a real Russian 
prince, had appeared. He would carry her 
away and then sa pauvre mere would appear 
and he would marry her. So her future shaped 
itself in Mademoiselle Bourienne's head at the 
very time she was talking to Anatole about 
Paris. It was not calculation that guided her 
(she did not even for a moment consider what 
she should do), but all this had long been famil- 
iar to her, ancl now that Anatole had appeared 
it just giouped itself around him and she 
wished and tiic'd to please him as much as pos- 
sible. 

The little princess, like an old war horse 
that hears the trumpet, unconsciously and quite 
forgetting her condition, prepared lor the fa- 
miliar gallop of coquetry, without any ulterior 
motive or any struggle, but with naive and 
lighthearted gaiety. 

Although in female society Anatole usually 
assumed the role of a man tired of being run 
after by women, his vanity was flatteied by the 
spectacle of his power over these three women. 
Besides that, he was beginning to feel for the 
pretty and provocative Mademoiselle Bouri- 
enne that passionate animal feeling which W'as 
apt to master him with great suddenness and 
piompt him to the coarsest and most reckless 
actions. 

After tea, the company went into the sitting 
’•ooiii and Princess Mary was asked to play on 
the clavichord. Anatole, laughing and in high 
spirits, came and leaned on liis elbows, facing 
her and beside Mademoiselle Bourienne. Prin- 
cess Mary felt his look with a painfully joy- 
ous emotion. Her favorite sonata bore her in- 
to a most iiitiiiiaiely poetic world and the look 
she fell upon her made that world still more 
poetic. But Anatole’s expression, though 
his eyes were fixed on her, referred not to 
her but to the movements of Mademoiselle 
Bourienne’s little foot, whiih he w'as then 
touching with his own under the clavichord. 
Mademoiselle Bourienne wms also look- 
ing at Princess Mary, and in her lovely eyes 
there w’as a look of fearful joy and hope 
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that was also new to the princess. 

“How she loves mc!“ thought Princess Mary. 
“How happy I am now, and how happy I may 
be with such a friend and such a husband 1 
Husband? Can it be possible?" slic thought, 
not daring to look at his face, but still feeling 
his eyes gazing at her. 

In the evening, after supper, when all were 
about to retire, Anatolc kissed Princess Mary's 
hand. She did not know how she found the 
courage, but she looked straight into his hand- 
some face as it came near to her shortsighted 
eyes. Turning from Princess Mary he went up 
and kissed Mademoiselle Bourienne’s hand. 
(This was not etiquette, but then he did every- 
thing so simply and with such assurance!) 
Mademoiselle Bourienne flushed, and gave the 
princess a frightened look. 

“What delicacy!" thought the princess. “Is it 
possible that Amalie" (Mademoiselle Bouri- 
enne) “thinks I could be jealous of her, and 
not value her pure affection and devotion to 
me?" She went up to her and kissed her warm- 
ly. Anaiole went up to kiss the little princess' 
hand. 

“No! No! No! When your father writes to 
tell me that you are behaving well I will give 
you my hand to kiss. Not till then!" she said. 
And smilingly raising a Anger at him, she left 
the room. 

CHAPTER V 

They all si-parati-d, but, except Anatole who 
fell asleep as soon as he got into bed, all kept 
awake a long time that night. 

“Is he really to be my husband, this stranger 
who is so kind— yes, kind, that is the chief 
thing." thought Princess Mary; and fear, which 
she had seldom experienced, came upon her. 
She feared to look round, it seemed to her that 
someone was there standing behind the screen 
in the dark corner. And this someone was he 
—the devil— and he was also this man with the 
white forehead, black eyebrows, and red lips. 

She rang for her maid and asked her to sleep 
in her room. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne walked up and 
down the conservatory for a long time tiiat eve- 
ning, vainly expecting someone, now smiling 
at someone, now working hcrselt up to tears 
with the imaginary words of her pauvre m^re 
rebuking her for her fall. 

I'he little princess grumbled to her maid 
that her bed was badly made. She could not lie 
either on her face or on her side. Every posi- 
tion was awkward and uncomfortable, and her 


burden oppressed her now more than ever be- 
cause Anatole's presence had vividly recalled 
to her the time when she was not like that and 
when everything was light and gay. She sat in 
an armchair in her dressing jacket and night- 
cap and Katie, sleepy and disheveled, beat and 
turned the heavy feather bed for the third 
time, muttering to herself. 

“I told you it was all lumps and holes!" 
the little princess repeated. “1 should be glad 
enough to fall asleep, so it’s not my fault!" and 
her voice quivered like that r)f a c hilcl about to 
cry. 

The old prince did not sleep either. Tikhon, 
half asleep, heard him pacing angrily about 
and snorting. 'I'he old prince lelt as though he 
had been insulted through his daughter. I'he 
insult was the more pointed because it con- 
cerned not himself but another, his daughter, 
whom he loved more than himself. He kept 
telling himself that he would consider the 
whole matter and decide what was right and 
how he should act, but instead of that he only 
excited himself more and moie. 

“Ihe first man that turns up -she lorgcts 
her father and everything else, runs upstairs 
and does up her hair and wags her tail and is 
unlike herselt! (dad to throw hei lather over! 
And she knew I should notice it. Fr . . . Ir . . . 
fr . . . 1 And don’t 1 see that that idiot had eyes 
only for Bourienne— I shall have to get rid of 
her. And how is it she has not piide enough 
to sec it? It she has no pride for herself she 
might at least have some h^r my sake! She niiisi 
be shown that the blockhead thinks nothing of 
her and looks only at Bourienne. No, she has 
no pride . . . but I’ll let her sec " 

'I he old prince knew that if he told his 
daughter she was making a mistake and that 
A na tol e riiea n t to il ir t wi t h M .ideino isel le Bouri- 
enne. Princess Mary’s selfesteem would be 
wounded and his point (not to be parted from 
her) would be gained, so pacifying himselt 
with this thought, he called 1 ikhon and began 
to undress. 

“What devil brought them here?" thought 
he, while 1 ikhon was putting the nightshirt 
over his dried-up cjlcl body and gray-haired 
chest. “I never invited them. 'I’hcy came to dis- 
turb my life— and there is not much ol it lelt." 

“Devil take ’em!" he muttered, whilehishead 
was still covered by the shirt. 

Tikhon knew his master’s habit of some- 
times thinking aloud, and therefore met with 
unaltered looks the angrily incjuisitive expres- 
sioiA of the face that emerged from the shirt. 



BOOK THREE 


“Gone to bed?** asked the prince. 

Tikhon, like all good valets, instinctively 
knew the direction of his master's thoughts. He 
guessed that the question referred to Prince 
Vasili and his son. 

“They have gone to bed and put out their 
lights, your excellency.’* 

“No good ... no good . . .** said the prince 
rapidly, and thrusting his feet into his slippers 
and his arms into the sleeves of his dressing 
gown, he went to the couch on which he slept. 

1 hough no words had passed between Ana- 
tole and Mademoiselle Bourieniic, they quite 
understood one another as to the first part of 
their romance, up to the appearance of the 
pauvre m^re; they understood that they had 
much to say to one another in private and so 
they had been seeking an opportunity since 
morning to meet one another alone. When 
Princess Mary went to her father’s room at the 
usual hour. Mademoiselle Bourienne and Ana- 
tole met in the conservatory. 

Princess Mary went to the door of the study 
with special trepidation. It seemed to her that 
not only did rvei>bf,dy know that her fate 
would be decided that day, but that they also 
knew what she thought about it. She read this 
in rikhon’s face and in that of Prince Vasili’s 
valet, who made her a low bow when she met 
him in the corridor cariying hot water. 

The old prince was \ery affectionate and 
careful in his treatment of his daughter that 
morning. Piincess Mary well knew this pains- 
taking expression of her father’s. His face wore 
that expression when his dry hands clenched 
with \exation at her not undeistanding a sum 
in arithmetic, when rising from his chair he 
would walk away from her, repeating in a low 
voice the same words several times over. 

He came to the point at once, treating her 
ceremoniously. 

“I have had a proposition made me concern- 
ing you,’’ he said with an unnatural smile. “I 
expect you have guessed that Prince Vasili has 
not come and brought his pupil with him’* 
(for some reason Prince Bolkdnski referred to 
Anatole as a “pupil’’) “for the sake of my beau- 
tiful eyes. Last night a proposition was made 
me on your account and, as you know my prin- 
ciples, I refet it to you.** 

"How am I to understand you, mon pere?** 
said the princess, growing pale and then blush- 
ing. 

“How understand me!*’ cried her father an- 
grily. “Prince Vasili finds you to his taste as a 
daughter-in-law and makes a proposal to you 


on his pupil’s behalf. That’s how it’s to be un- 
derstood! *How understand it’l . . . And I ask 
you!** 

‘*1 do not know what you think. Father,*’ 
whispered the princess. 

**I? I? What of me? Leave me out of the 
question. I’m not going to get married. What 
about you? That’s what I want to know.*’ 

'I he princess saw that her father regarded 
the matter with disapproval, but at that mo- 
ment the thought occurred to her that her fate 
would be decided now or never. She lowered 
her eyes so as not to see the gaze under which 
she felt that she could not think, but W'ould 
only be able to submit from habit, and she 
said: “I wish only to do your will, but it I had 
to express my own desire . . .’* She had no time 
to finish. The old prince interrupted her. 

**That’s admirable!’’ he shouted. “He will 
take you with your dowry and take Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne into the bargain. She’ll be the 
wife, while you . . .’* 

The prince stopped. He saw the effect these 
words had produced on his daughter. She low- 
CTi d her head and was ready to burst into tears. 

“Now then, now then, I’m only joking!” he 
said. ‘‘Remember this. Princess, I hold to the 
principle that a maiden has a full right to 
choose. I give you freedom. Only remember 
that your life’s happiness depends on your de- 
cision. Never mind me!” 

“But I do not know. Father!” 

“There’s no need to talk! He receives his 
orders and will marry you or anybody; but you 
are fiee to choose. . . . Go to your room, think 
it o\cT, and come back in an hour and tell me 
in his presence: )( s or no. I know you will pray 
over it. Well, pray if ^ou like, but you had bet- 
ter think it o^ cr. Go! Yes or no, yes or no, yes 
or no!” he still shouted w^hen the princess, as 
if lost in a fog, had already staggered out of the 
study. 

Her fate was decided and happily decided. 
But what her father had said about Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne was dreadful. It wms untrue to 
be sure, but still it was terrible, and she could 
not help thinking of it. She was going straight 
on through the conservatory, neither seeing 
nor heat ing anything, when suddenly the well- 
known whisperingof Mademoiselle Bourienne 
aroused her. She raised her eyes, and two steps 
away saw Anatole embracing the Frenchwom- 
an and whispering something to her. With a 
horrified expression on his handsome face, An- 
atole looked at Princess Maty, but did not at 
once take his arm from the waist of Mademoi- 
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selle Bourienne who had not yet seen her. 

“Who’s that? Why? Wait a moment 1“ Ana- 
tole's face seemed to say. Princess Mary looked 
at them in silence. She could not understand 
it. At last Mademoiselle Bourienne gave a 
scream and ran away. Anatole bowed to Prin- 
cess Mary with a gay smile, as if inviting her to 
join in a laugh at this strange incident, and 
then shrugging his shoulders went to the door 
that led to his own apartments. 

An hour later, Tikhon came to call Princess 
Mary to the old prince; he added that Prince 
Vasili was also there. When Tikhon came to 
her Princess Mary was sitting on the sofa in 
her room, holding the weeping Mademoiselle 
Bourienne in her arms and gently stroking her 
hair. The princess* beautiful eyes w'ith all their 
former calm radiance were looking with tend- 
er affection and pity at Mademoiselle Bouri- 
Cline’s pretty face. 

“No, Princess. 1 have lost your affection for- 
ever!” said Mademoiselle Bourienne. 

“Why?l love you more than evcr.**said Prin- 
cess Mary, “and 1 will try to do all 1 can for 
your happiness.” 

“But you despise me. You who are so pure 
can never understand being so carried away by 
passion. Oh, only my poor mother . . .” 

‘*I quite understand,” answered Princess 
Mary, with a sad smile. “Calm yourself, my 
dear. I will go to my father,” she said, and went 
out. 

Prince Vasili, with one leg thrown high over 
the other and a snuffbox in his hand, was sit- 
ting there with a smile of deep emotion on his 
face, as if stirred to his heart’s'core and himself 
regretting and laughing at his own sensibility, 
when Princess Mary entered. He hurriedly took 
a pinch of snuff. 

“Ah, my dear, my dear!” he began, rising 
and taking her by both hands. Then, sighing, 
he added: “My son’s fate is in your hands. De- 
cide, my dear, good, gen tie Marie, whom I have 
always loved as a daughter!” 

He drew back and a real tear appeared in 
his eye. 

“Pr . . . fr . . .” snorted Prince Bolkdnski. 
“The prince is making a proposition to^ou in 
his pupil’s—l mean, his son’s— name. Do you 
wish or not to be Prince Anatole Kurslgin's 
wife? Reply: yes or no,” he shouted, “and then 
I shall reserve the right to state my opinion al- 
so. Yes, my opinion, and only my opinion,” 
added Prince Bolkdnski, turning to Prince Va- 
sili and answering his imploring look. “Yes, or 
no?” 


“My desire is never to leave you. Father, nev- 
er to separate my life from yours. I don’t wish 
to marry,” she answered positively, glancing at 
Prince Vasili and at her father with her beauti- 
ful eyes. 

“Humbug! Nonsense! Humbug, humbug, 
humbug!” cried Prince Bolkdnski, frowning 
and taking his daughter’s hand; he did not kiss 
her, but only bending his forehead to hers just 
touched it, and pressed her hand so that she 
winced and uttered a cry. 

Prince Vasili rose. 

“My dear, I must tell you that this is a 
moment I shall never, never forget. But, 
my dear, will you not give us a little hope of 
touching this heart, so kind and generous? 
Say ‘perhaps’ . . . The future is so long. Say 
‘perhaps.’ ” 

“Piince, what I have said is all there is in my 
heart. 1 thank you for the honor, but 1 shall 
never be your son’s wife.” 

“Well, so that’s finished, my dear fellow! I 
am very glad to have seen you. Very glad! Go 
back to your rooms. Princess. Go!” said the old 
prince. “Very, very glad to have seen you,” re- 
peated he, embracing Prince Vasili. 

“My vocation is a different one,” thought 
Princess Maiy. “My vocation is to be happy 
with another kind of happiness, the happiness 
of love and self-sacrifice. And cost what it may, 
I will arrange pool Am^*he’s happiness, she 
loves him so passionately, and «o passionately 
repents. 1 will do ail 1 can to arrange the match 
between them, if he is not rich 1 will give her 
the means; I will ask my father and Andrew. I 
shall be so happy when she is his wife. She is 
so unfortunate, a stranger, alone, helpless! A nd, 
oh God, how passionately she must love him if 
she could so far forget heiself! Pei haps 1 might 
have done the same! . . .” thought Princess 
Mary. 

CHAPTER VI 

It was long since the Rostdvs had news of 
Nicholas. Not till midwinter was the count at 
last handed a letter addressed in his son’s h.ind- 
writing. On receiving it, he ran on tiptoe to his 
study in alarm and haste, trying to escape no- 
tice, closed the door, and began to read the 
letter. 

Anna Mikhdylovna, who always knew every- 
thing that passed in the house, on hearing of 
the arrival of the letter went softly into the 
rcxim and found the count with it in his hand, 
sobbing and laughing at the same time. 

Anna Mikhaylovna, though her circum- 
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stances had improved, was still living with the 
Rostdvs. 

*‘My dear friend?" said she, in a tone of pa- 
thetic inquiry, prepared to sympathize in any 
way. 

The count sobbed yet more. 

"Nik61cnka ... a letter ... wa ... a ... s 
. . . wounded . . . my darling boy . . . the count- 
ess .. . promoted to be an officer . . . thank God 
. . . How tell the little countess!" 

Anna Mikhdylovnasat down beside him, with 
her own handkerchief wiped the tears from his 
eyes and from the letter, then having dried her 
own eyes she comforted the count, and decided 
that at dinner and till teatime she would pre- 
pare the countess, and after tea, with God’s 
help, would inform her. 

At dinner Anna Mikhaylovna talked the 
whole time about the war news and about Ni- 
kolenka, twice asked when the last letter had 
been received from him, though she knew that 
already, and remarked that they might very 
likely be getting a letter from him that day. 
Each time that these hints began to make the 
countess anx’oh' ‘nd she glanced uneasily at 
the count and at Anna Mikhaylovna, the lat- 
ter very adroitly turned the conversation to in- 
significant matters. Natiisha, who, of the whole 
family, was the most gifted with a capacity to 
feel any shades of intonation, Umk, and ex- 
pression, pricked up her ears from the begin- 
ning of the meal and was certain that there 
was some secret between her father and Anna 
Mikhdylovna, that it had something to do with 
her brother, and that Anna Mikhiiylovna was 
preparing them for it. Bold as she was, Nata- 
sha, who knew how sensitive her mother was 
to anything relating to Nik(')lenka,did not ven- 
ture to ask any questions at dinner, but she 
was too excited to eat anything and kept wrig- 
gling about on her chair regardless of her gov- 
erness’ remarks. After dinner, she rushed head- 
long after Anna Mikhiiylovna and, dashing at 
her, flung herself on her neck as soon as she 
ovei took her in the sitting room. 

"Auntie, darling, do tell me what it isl" 

"Nothing, my dear." 

"No, dearest, sweet one, honey, I won't give 
up—I know you know something." 

Anna Mikhiiylovna shook her head. 

"You are a little slyboots," she said. 

"A letter from Nikdlenka! I’m sure of itl" 
exclaimed Nutilsha, reading confirmation in 
Anna Mikhdylovna’s face. 

"But for God’s sake, be careful, you know 
how it may affect your mamma." 


THREE I2g 

"I will, I will, only tell mel You won't? Then 
I will go and tell at once." 

Anna Mikhdylovna, in a few words, told her 
the contents of the letter, on condition that 
she should tell no one. 

"No, on my true word of honor,” said Natd- 
sha, crossing herself, "T won’t tell anyone!" and 
she ran off at once to S6nya. 

"Nikdlenka . . . wounded ... a letter," she 
announced in gleeful triumph. 

*‘Nkholnsr was all Sc'mya said, instantly 
turning white. 

Natdsha, seeing the impression the news of 
her brother’s wound produced on S6nya, felt for 
the first time the sorrowful side of the news. 

She rushed to Sonya, hugged her, and began 
to cry. 

"A little wound, but he has been made an 
officer: he is well now, he wrote himself," said 
she through her tears. 

"There now! It’s true that all you women 
are crybahic*s," remarked Pdtya, pacing the 
room with large, resolute strides. "Now I’m 
very glad, very glad indeed, that my brother 
has distinguishecl himself so. You are all blub- 
berers ancl understand nothing." 

Natcisha smiled through her tears. 

"You haven’t read the letter?" asked Sdnva. 

"No, but she said that it was all over and 
that he’s now an olficer." 

"Thank God!" said Sonya, crossing herself. 
"But perhaps she deceivcci you. Let us go to 
Mamma." 

P<^-tya paced the room in silence for a time. 

"If I’d been in Nikdlenka’s place 1 would 
have killed even more of those Frenchmen," 
he said. "What nasty brutes they are! I’d have 
killed so many that there’d have been a heap 
of them." 

"Hold your tongue, P^tya, what a goose you 
are!" 

"I’m not a goose, but they are who cry about 
trifles," said P^tya. 

"Do you remember him?" Natisha suddenly 
asked, after a moment’s silence. 

Sonya smiled. 

"Do I remember Mc/ioto.^" 

"No, Scurya, but do you remember so that 
you remember him perfectly, remember every- 
thing?" said Natdsha, with an expressive ges- 
ture, evidently wishing to give her words a very 
definite meaning. "I remember Nikdlenka too. 
I remember him well," she said. "But I don't 
remember Boris. I don’t remember him a bit." 

"What! You don’t remember Boris?" asked 
Sdnya in surprise. 
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not thatTdon’tremember— Iknowwhat 
he is like, but not as I remember Nikdlcnka. 
Him— I just shut my eyes and remember, but 
Boris . . . No!’' (She shut her eyes.) "No! there’s 
nothing at all.’’ 

"Oh, Natasha!" said Sdnya. looking ecstati- 
cally and earnestly at her friend as if she did 
not consider her worthy to hear what she meant 
to say and as if she were saying it to someone 
else, with whom joking was out of the <]ues- 
tion, "I am in love with your bmther once for 
all and. whatever may happen to him or to me, 
shall never cease to love him as long as I live." 

Natdsha looked at S6nya with wondering 
and inquisitive eyes, and said nothing. She felt 
that Sdnya was speaking the truth, that there 
was such lose as Son) a was speaking of. But 
Natdsha had not yet felt anything like it. She 
believed it could be, but did not understand it. 

"Shall )ou wite to him?" she asked. 

Sdnya became thoughtful. The question of 
how to write to Nicholas, and whether she 
ought to write, tormented her. Now that he 
was already an officer and a wounded hero, 
would it be light to remind him of herself and. 
as it might seem, ot the obligations to her he 
had taken on himself? 

"I don't know. I think if he writes, I will 
write too," she said, blushing. 

"And you won’t feel ashamed to write to 
him?" 

Sdnya smiled. 

"No." 

"And I should be ashamed to write to Boris. 
I'm not going to." 

"Wliy should you be ashamed?" 

"Well, I don’t know. It’s awkward and 
would make me ashamed." 

"And I know why she’d be ashamed," said 
P^tya, offended by Natdsha's previous remark. 
"It’s because she was in love with that fat one 
in spectacles" (that was how P<^tya described 
his namesake, the new Count Bezukhov) "and 
now she’s in love with that singer" (he meant 
Natasha’s Italian singing master), "that’s why 
she’s ashamed!" 

"P6tya, you’ie a stupid!" said Natdsha. 

"Not more stupid than you, madam," said 
the nine-year-old Pi^tya, with the air of an old 
brigadier. 

The countess had been prepared by Anna 
Mikhdylovna’s hints at dinner. On retiring to 
her own room, she sat in an armchair, her eyes 
fixed on a miniature portrait of her son on the 
lid of a snuffbox, while the tears kept coming 
into her eyes. Anna Mikhaylovna, with the let- 


ter, came on tiptoe to the countess’ door and 
paused. 

"Don’t come in,” she said to the old count 
who was following her. "Come laU'r." And she 
went in, closing the door behind her. 

IBc count put his ear to the keyhole and lis- 
tened. 

At first he heard the sound of indifferent 
voices, then Anna Mikhdylovna’s voice alone 
in a long .speech, then a cry, then silence, then 
both voices together with glad intonations, 
and then footstejis. Anna Mikhaylovna opened 
the door. Her face wore the proud expression 
of a surgeon who has just perlormed a difficult 
operation and admits the public to appreciate 
his skill. 

"It is done!" she said to the count, poiiuing 
triumphantly to the countess, who sat holding 
in one hand the snuffbox with its portrait and 
in the other the letter, and pressing them al- 
ternately to her lips. 

AVhen she saw the count, she stretched <»ut 
her arms to him, embiaccd his bald head, over 
which she again looked at the letter and the 
poi trait, and in order to press them again to 
her lips, she slightly pushed away the b.ild 
head. V<^ra, Nauisha, Sonya, and Petya now en- 
tered the room, and the reading of the letter 
began. After a brief description of the cam- 
paign and the two battles in whu h lie had tak- 
en pait, and his promotion, Nicholas said that 
he kissed his father’s and motlier’s hands ask- 
ing lor their blessing, and that he kissed Vi'Ta, 
Natdsha, and IVtya. Besides that, he sent greet- 
ings to Monsieur Schelling, Madame Sc boss, 
and his old nurse, and asked them to kiss for 
him "dear .Sonya, w^hom he loved and thought 
of just the same as ever." When she heard this 
Sonya blushed so that tears came into her eyes 
and, unable to bear the looks turned upon her, 
ran away into the dancing hall, whirled loiind 
it at full speed with her dress puffed out like a 
balloon, and, (lushed and smiling, plumped 
down on the floor. The countess was crying. 

"Why arc you trying. Mamma?" asked V^‘ra. 
"From all he says one should be glad and not 
cry." 

This was quite true, but the count, the count- 
ess. and Natdsha looked at her reproachfully. 
"And who is it she takes after?" thought the 
countess. 

Nicholas’ letter was read over hundreds of 
times, and those who were considered wortliy 
to hear it h.id to come to the countess, for she 
did not let it out of her hands. The tutors came, 
and the nurses, and Dmitri, and several ao 
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quaintances, and the countess reread the letter 
cacli time with fresh pleasure and each time 
discovered in it fresh proofs of Nikolenka’svir- 
tues. I low strange, how extraordinary, how joy- 
ful it seemed, that her son, the scarcely per- 
ceptible motion of whose tiny limbs she had 
felt twenty years ago within her, that son about 
whom she used to have quarrels with the too- 
indulgent count, that srin who had first learned 
to say “pear" and then “granny," that this son 
should now be away in a foreign land amid 
strange surroundings, a manly warrior doing 
some kind of man’s work of his own, without 
help or guidance. The universal experience of 
ages, showing that children do grow impercep- 
tibly from the cradle to manhood, did not exist 
for the countess. Herson’s growth toward man- 
hood, at each ol its stages, had seemed as extra- 
(3rdinary to her as if there had never existed 
the millions of human beings who gicw up in 
the same way. As twenty years before, itseemed 
impossible that the little creature who lived 
somewhere under her heart would ever cry, 
suck her breast, and begin to speak, so now she 
could not bel’^^ NL hat that littlecrcature could 
be this strong, brave man, this model son and 
oflicer that, judging by this letter, he now was. 

“WhataA/y/e.' Howcharminglyhedescribesl" 
said she, reading the descriptive part of the let- 
ter. “And what a soul! Not a word about him- 
self. . . . Not a word! About some Denisov or 
other, though he himself, 1 dare say, is braver 
than any ot them. lie says nothing about his 
sufleiings. What a heart! How like him it is! 
And how he has remembered everybody! Not 
loigetting anyone. I always said whem he was 
only so high— 1 always said . . ." 

lM)r more than a week preparations were be- 
ing made, rough drafts of letters to Nicholas 
from all the household were written and copied 
out, while under the supci vision of the count- 
ess and the solicitude of the count, money and 
all things necessary lor the uniform and equip- 
ment ot the newly coininissioncd officer were 
collected. Anna Mikhaylovna, practical wom- 
an that she was, had even managed by favor 
with army authorities to secure advantageous 
means of communication ferr herself and her 
son . She had opport u n i ties (rl sendi ng her letters 
to theOrand Duke Constantine PAvlovich, who 
commanded the Guards. I'he Rostovs supposed 
that The Rmsiaii Guaids, Abroad, was ejuite a 
definite address, and that if a letter reached 
the Grand Duke in command of the Guards 
there was no reason why it should not reach 
the Pdvlograd regiment, which was presuma- 


bly somewhere in the same neighborhood. And 
so it was decided to send the letters and money 
by the Grand Duke’s courier to Boris and Boris 
was to forward them to Nicholas. The letters 
were from the old count, the countess, P(5tya, 
Vdra, Natasha, and Sonya, and finally there 
were six thousand rubles for his outfit and vari- 
ous other things the old count sent to his son. 

CHAPTER VH 

On the twelfth of November, Kutuzov’s active 
army, in camp before Olmiitz, was preparing 
to be reviewed next day by the two Emperors 
—the Russian and the .Austrian. The Guards, 
just arrived from Russia, spent the night ten 
miles from Olmiitz and next morning were to 
come straight to the review, reaching the field 
at Olmiitz by ten o’clock. 

That day Nicholas Rostc'>v received a letter 
from Boris, telling him that the Ismdylov regi- 
ment was quartered for the night ten miles 
from Olmiitz and that he wanteci to see him as 
he had a letter and money for him. Rosi(W was 
particularly in need of money now tliat the 
troops, after their active service, were stationed 
near Olmiit/ and the camp swarmed with well- 
provisioned sutlcTs and Austrian Jews offering 
all sorts of tempting wares. I'he Pavlograds 
held feast alter feast, celebrating awards they 
had received for the campaign, and made ex- 
peditions to Olmiit/ to visit a certain Caroline 
the Hungarian, who had recently opened ares- 
taurant there with girls as waitresses. RosuW, 
w^ho had just celebrated his promotion to a 
cornetcy and bought Denisov’s horse. Bedouin, 
was in debt all round, to his comrades and the 
sutlers. On receiving Boris’ letter he rode wTth 
a fellow officer lo Olmiit/, dined there, drank 
a bottle ot w'ine, and then set off alone to the 
Guarils’ camp to find his old playmate. Rostov 
had not yet had time to get his uniform. He 
had on a shabby cadet jacket, decorated with 
a soldier’s cross, equally shabby cadet’s riding 
breeches lined with worn leather, and an of- 
ficer’s saber with a sword knot. I'lie Don horse 
he was riding was one he had bought from a 
Cossack during the campaign, and he wore a 
crumpled hussar cap stuck jauntily back on 
one side of his head. As he rode up to the camp 
he thought how he would impress Boris and all 
his comrades ol the Guards by his appearance 
—that of a fighting hussar who had been under 
fire. 

The Guards had made their whole march as 
if on a pleasure trip, parading their cleanli- 
ness and discipline. They had come by easy 
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stages, their knapsacks conveyed on carts, and 
the Austrian authorities had provided excel- 
lent dinners for the officers at every halting 
place. The regiments had entered and left the 
town with their bands playing, and by the 
Grand Duke's orders the men had marched all 
the way instep (a practice on which the Guards 
prided themselves), the officeis on foot and at 
their proper posts. Boris had been quartered, 
and had marched all the way, with Berg who 
was already in command of a company. Berg, 
who had obtained his captaincy during the 
campaign, had gained the confidence of his 
superiors by his promptitude and accuracy and 
had arranged his money matters very satisfac- 
torily. Boris, during the campaign, had made 
the acquaintance of many persons who might 
prove useful to him, and by a letter of recom- 
mendation he had brought from Pierre had be- 
come acquainted with Prince Andrew Bolkdn- 
ski, through whom he hoped to obtain a post 
on the commander in chief's staff. Berg and 
Boris, having rested after yesterday’s march, 
were sitting, clean and neatly dressed, at a 
round table in the clean quarters allotted to 
them, playing chess. Berg held a smoking pipe 
between his knees. Boris, in the accurate way 
characteristic of him, was building a little pyra- 
mid of chessmen with his delicate white fingers 
while awaiting Berg's move, and watched his 
opponent's face, evidently thinking alx>ut the 
game as he always thought only of whatever he 
was engaged on. 

“Well, how are you going to get out of that?“ 
he remarked. 

“We’ll try to,’’ replied Berg, touching a 
pawn and then removing his hand. 

At that moment the door opened. 

“Here he is at lastl’’ shouted Rostdv. “And 
Berg tool Oh, you petisenfans, allay cushay 
dormirV* ^ he exclaimed, imitating his Russian 
nurse's French, at which he and Boris used to 
laugh long ago. 

“Dear me, how you have changedl” 

Boris rose to meet Rostov, but in doing so 
did not omit to steady and replace s<jnie chess- 
men that were falling. He was about to em- 
brace his friend, but Nicholas avoided him. 
With that peculiar feeling of youth, that dread 
of beaten tracks, and wish to express itself in a 
manner different from that of its elders which 
is often insincere, Nicholas wished to do some- 
thing special on meeting his friend. He wanted 
to pinch him, push him, do anything but kiss 
him— a thing everybody did. But notwithstand- 

^ "Little children, go to bed and sleep.’’— Tr. 


ing this, Boris embraced him in a quiet, friend- 
ly way and kissed him three times. 

They had not met for nearly half a year and, 
being at the age when young men take their 
first steps on life’s road, each saw immense 
changes in the other, quite a new reflection of 
the society in which they had taken those first 
steps. Both had changed greatly since they last 
met and both were in a hurry to show the 
changes that had taken place in them. 

“Oh. you damned dandiesi Clean and fresh 
as if you’d been to a fete, not like us sinners of 
the line,’’ cried Rostdv, with martial swagger 
and with baiitone notes in his voice, new to 
Boris, pointing to his own mud-bespattered 
breeches. The German landlady, hearing Ros- 
tdv’s loud voice, popped her head in at the 
door. 

“Eh, is she pretty?’’ he asked with a wink. 

“Why do you shout so? You’ll frighten them I" 
said Boiis. “I did not expect you today," he 
added. “I only sent you the note yesteiday b) 
Bolkdnski— an adjutant of Kutu/ov’s, who’s a 
friend of mine. I did not think he would get it 
to you so quickly. . . . Well, how are you? Been 
under fire already?" asked Boiis. 

Without answering, Rostov shook the sol 
dier’s Cross of St. George fastened to the tord 
ing of his uniform and, indicating a bandaged 
arm, glanced at Berg with a smile. 

“As you see," he said. 

“Indeed? Yes, yesl" said Boris^ with a smile. 
“And we too have had a splendid march. You 
know, of course, that His Imperial Highness 
rode with our regiment all the time, so that we 
had every comfort and every advanuge. What 
receptions we had in Pojandl What dinners 
and ballsl I can’t tell you. And the Tsari^vich 
was very gracious to all our oiricers." 

And the two friends told each other of their 
doings, the one of his hussar revels and life in 
the fighting line, the other of the pleasuies 
and advantages of service under members of 
the Imperial family. 

“Oh, you Guardsl" said Rostdv. “I say, send 
for some wine.’’ 

Boris made a grimace. 

“If you really want it,’’ said he. 

He went to his bed, drew a purse from un- 
der the clean pillow, and sent for wine. 

“Yes, and I have some money and a letter to 
give you,” he added. 

Rostov took the letter and, throwing the 
money on the sola, put both arms on the table 
and began to read. After reading a few lines, 
he glanced angrily at Berg, then, meeting his 
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eyes, hid his face behind the letter. 

“Well, they've sent you a tidy sum." said 
Berj^, eying the heavy purse that sank into the 
sofa. "As for us, Count, we get along on our 
pay. I can tell you for myself . . 

"I say, Berg, my dear fellow," said RostAv, 
"when you get a letter from home and meet 
one of your own people whom you want to 
talk everything over with, and I happen to be 
there, ril go at once, to be out of your way! 
Do go somewhere, anywhere ... to the devil!" 
he exclaimed, and immediately seizing him by 
the shoulder and looking amiably into his face, 
evidently wishing to soften the rudeness of his 
wf)r(ls, he added, "Don’t be hurt, my dear fel- 
low: you know I speak from my heart as to an 
old acquaintance." 

"Oh, don’t mention it, Count! I quite un- 
derstand," said Berg, getting up and speaking 
in a niufUed and guttural voice. 

"Go across to our hosts: they invited you,” 
added Boris. 

Berg put on the cleanest of coats, without a 
spot or speck of dust, sto<jd before a looking 
glass and brushed the hair on his temples up- 
waids, in the way affected by the Emperor 
Alexander, and, having assured himself from 
the way Rosidv looked at it that his coat had 
been noticed, left the room with a pleasant 
smile. 

"Oh dear, what a beast I am!" muttered Ros- 
tov, as he read the letter. 

"Why?" 

"Oh, what a pig I am, not to have written 
and to have given them such a fright! Oh, what 
a pig I am!” he repeated, flushing suddenly. 
"Well, have you sent Gabriel for some wine? 
All right let’s have some!" 

In the letter from his parents was enclosed a 
letter of recommendation to Bagratidn which 
the old countess at Anna Mikhdylovna’s advice 
had obtained through an acquaintance and 
sent to her son, asking him to take it to its dcs- 
t illation and make use of it. 

"What nonsense! Much I need it!" said Ros- 
tov, throwing the letter under the table. 

"Why have you thrown that away?” asked 
Bods. 

"It is some letter of recommendation . . . 
what the devil do I want it for!" 

"Why ‘What the devil’?" said Bods, picking 
it up and reading the address. " I'his letter 
would be of great use to you." 

"I want nothing, and I won't be anyone's 
adjutant." 

"Why not?" inquired Boris. 


"It's a lackey’s job!" 

"You arc still the same dreamer, I see," re- 
marked Bods, shaking his head. 

"And you’re still the same diplomatist! But 
that’s not the point. . . . Come, how are you?" 
asked Rostov. 

"Well, as you see. So far everything’s all 
right, but I confess I should much like to be an 
acljutant and not remain at the front." 

"Why?" 

"Because when once a man starts on military 
sert'ice, he should try to make as successful a 
career of it as possible." 

"Oh, that’s it!" said RosteW, evidently think- 
ing of something else. 

He looked intently and inquiringly into his 
friend's eyes, evidently trying in vain to find 
the answer to some question. 

Old Gabriel brought in the wine. 

"Shouldn’t we now send for Berg?" asked 
Boris. "He would drink with ycm. I can’t." 

"Well, send for him . . . and how do you get 
on with that German?" asked Rostov, with a 
contemptuous smile. 

"He is a very, very nice, honest, and pleasant 
fellow," answered Boris. 

Again Rostciv looked intently into Boris’ 
eyes and sighed. Berg returned, and over the 
bottle of wine conversation between the three 
officers became animated. The Guardsmen told 
Rosl()v of their march and how they had been 
made much of in Russia, Poland, and abroad. 
They spoke of the sayings and doings of their 
commander, the Grand Duke, and told stories 
of his kindness and irascibility. Berg, as usual, 
kept silent when the subject did not relate to 
himself, but in connection with the stories of 
the Grand Duke’s quick temper he related with 
gusto how in Galicia he had managed to deal 
with the Grand Duke when the latter made a 
tour of the regiments and was annoyed at the 
irregularity of a movement. With a pleasant 
smile Berg related how the Grand Duke had 
ridden up to him in a violent passion, shout- 
ing: "Arnautsl" ‘ ("Arnauts” was the Tsar^- 
vich’s favorite expression when he was in a 
rage) and called for the company commander. 

"W)uld you believe it, Count, I was not at 
all alarmed, because 1 knew 1 was right. With- 
out boasting, you know, I may say that 1 know 
the Army Orders by heart anti know the Regu- 
lations as well as I do the Lord’s Prayer. So, 
Count, there never is any negligence in my 

^Arnauts is a I'mkisli name for the Albaiiianv, 
who supplied the Tuiks with irregular ca\ahy. 

— Tr. 
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company, and so my conscience was at ease. I 

came forward ” (Berg stood up and showed 

how he presented himself, with his hand to his 
cap, and really it would have been difficult for 
a face to express greater respect and self- 
complacency than his did.) “Well, he stormed 
at me, as the saying is, stormed and stormed and 
stormed! ft was not a matter of life but rather 
of death, as the saying is. 'Albanians!' and 'dev- 
ils!* and ‘To Siberia!’ *’ said Berg with a saga- 
cious smile. “I knew f was in the right so 1 kept 
silent; was not that best, Count? . . . ‘Hey, are 
you dumb?' he shouted. Still I remained silent. 
And what do you think. Count? The next day 
it was not even mentioned in the Orders of the 
Day. That's what keeping one's head means. 
That's the way. Count,'' said Berg, lighting his 
pipe and emitting rings of smoke. 

“Yes, that was fine," said Rostov, smiling. 

But Boris noticed that he was preparing to 
make fun of Berg, and skillfully changed the 
subject. He asked him to tell them how and 
where he got his wound. This pleased Rostdv 
and he began talking about it, and as he went 
on became more and more animated. He told 
them of his Schon Grabern affair, just as those 
who have taken part in a battle generally do 
describe it, that is, as they would like it to have 
been, as they have heard it descTibed by others, 
and as sounds well, but not at all as it really 
was. Rostov was a truthful young man and 
would on no account have told a deliberate lie. 
He began his story meaning to tell everything 
just as it happened, but imperceptibly, invoK 
untarily, and inevitably he lapsed into false- 
hood. If he had told the truth to his hearers— 
who like himself had often heard stories of at- 
tacks and had formed a definite idea of what 
an attack was and were expecting to hear just 
such a story— they would either not have be- 
lieved him or, still worse, would have thought 
that Rostov was himself to blame since what 
generally happens to the narrators of cavalry 
attacks had not happened to him. He could 
not tell them simply that everyone went at a 
trot and that he fell off his horse and sprained 
his arm and then ran as hard as he could from 
a Frenchman into the wood. Besides, to tell 
everything as it really happened, it would have 
been necessary to make an effort of will to tell 
only what happened. It is very difficult to tell 
the truth, and young people are rarely capable 
of it. His hearers expected a story of how be- 
side himself and all aflame with excitement, he 
had flown like a storm at the square, cut his 
way in, slashed right and left, how his saber 


had tasted flesh and he had fallen exhausted, 
and so on. And so he told them all that. 

In the middle of his story, just as he was 
saying; “You cannot imagine what a strange 
frcn/yoiiccxperiencesduringanattack,*’Princc 
Andrew, whom Boris was expecting, entered 
the room. Prince Andrew, who liked to help 
young men, was flattered by being asked for 
his assistance and being well disposed toward 
Boi is, who had managed to please him the day 
before, he wished to do what the young man 
wanted. Having been sent with papers from 
Kutuzov to the Tsar<5vich. he looked in on 
Boris, hoping to find him alone. When he came 
in and saw an hussar of the line recounting his 
military exploits (Prince .\ndrew could not 
endure that sort of man), he gave Boris a pleas- 
ant smile, frowned as with half-dosed eyes 
he looked at Rostdv, bowed slightly and wea- 
rily, and sat down languidly on the sofa: he 
felt it unpleasant to have dropped in on bad 
company. Rostdv flushed up on noticing this, 
but he did not care, this was a mere stran- 
ger. Glancing, however, at Boris, he saw that 
he too seemed ashamed of the hussar ol the 
line. 

In spite of Prince Andrew’s disagreeable, 
ironical tone, in spite of the contempt with 
which Rostdv, from his fig^hting army point of 
view, regarded all these little adjutants on the 
staff,of whom the newcomer was cvidentlyonc, 
Rostov felt confused, blushed, and became si- 
lent. Boris inciuired what news theic might he 
on the staff, and what, without indiscretion, 
one might ask about our plans. 

“We shall probably advance,’* replied Bol- 
kemski, evidently reluctailt to say more in the 
presence of a stranger. 

Berg took the opportunity to ask, with great 
politeness, whether, as was lumored, the allow- 
ance of loragc money to captains of companies 
tvould be doubled. l"o this Prince Andrew an- 
swered with a smile that he could give no 
opinion on such an important government or- 
der, and Berg laughed gaily. 

“As to your business,’* Prince Andrew con- 
tinued, addressing Boris, “we will talk of it 
later” (and he looked round at Rostov). “Come 
to me alter the review and we will do what is 
possible.” 

And, having glanced round theroom. Pi inc e 
Andrew turned to Rostov, whose state of 
unconquerable childish embarrassment now 
changing to anger he did not condescend to 
notice, and said: “I think you were talking of 
the S':hon Grabern affair? Were you there?” 
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“I was there,” said Rostov angrily, as if in- 
tending to insult the aidc-dc-ramp. 

Kolk6nski noticed the hussar’s stale of mind, 
and it amused him. With a slightly contemptu- 
ous smile, he said: “Yes, there are many stories 
now told about that affair I” 

”Yes, stories!” repeated RostfW loudly, look- 
ing with eyes suddenly grown furious, now at 
Boris, now at Bolkonski. “Yes, many stories! 
But our stories are the stories of men who have 
been under the enemy’s fire! Our stories have 
some weight, not like the stories of those fel- 
lows on the staff who get rewards without do- 
ing anything!” 

“Of whom you imagine me to be one?” said 
Prince Andrew, with a quiet and particularly 
amiable smile. 

A strange feeling of exasperation and yet of 
respect for this man’s self-possession mingled 
at that moment in Rostov’s soul. 

“1 am not talking about you,” he said. “I 
don’t know you and, frankly, I don’t want to. 
1 am speaking of the staff in general.” 

“And I will you this,” Prince Andrew in- 
terrupted in a tone of quiet authority, “you 
wish to insult me, and I am ready to agree with 
you that it would be very easy to do so if you 
haven’t suflicient self-respect, but admit that 
the time and place are very badly chosen. In a 
day or two we shall all have to take part in a 
greater and more serious duel, and besides, 
Drubetskdy, who says he is an old friend of 
yours, is not at all to blame that my face has 
the misfortune to displease you. However,” he 
added rising, “you know my name and where 
to find me, but don’t forget that T do not re- 
gard either myself or you as having been at all 
insulted, and as a man older than you, my ad- 
vi(C is to let the matter drop. Well then, on 
Friday after the review I shall expect you, 
Drubetskdy. Au revoirr exdaimed Prince .\n- 
drew, and with a bow to them both he went 
out. 

Only when Prince Andrew was gone did 
Rost<)V think of what he ought to have said. 
And he was still more angry at having omitted 
to say it. He ordered his horse at once and, 
coldly taking leave of B<>n's, rode home. Should 
he go to headquarters next day and challenge 
that affected adjutant, or really let the matter 
drop, was the question that worried him all 
the way. He thought angrily ot the pleasure he 
would have at seeing the fright of that small 
and frail but proud man when covered by his 
pistol, and then he felt with surprise that of 
all the men he knew there svas none he would 


so much like to have for a friend as that very 
adjutant whom he so hated. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The day ai 'ier Rostdv had been to see Borfs, 
a review was held of the Austrian and Russian 
troops, both those freshly arrived from Russia 
and those who had been campaigning under 
Kutuzov. The two Emperors, the Russian with 
his heir the Tsanf^vich, and the Austrian with 
the Archduke, inspected the allied army of 
eighty thousand men. 

From early morning the smart clean troops 
were on the move, forming up on the field be- 
fore the fortress. Now thousands of feet and 
bayonets moved and halted at the officers’ com- 
mand, turned with banners flying, formed up 
at intervals, and wheeled round other similar 
masses of infantry in different uniforms; now 
was heard the rhythmic beat of hoofs and the 
jingling of showy cavalry in blue, red, and 
green braided uniforms, with smartly dressed 
bandsmen in front mounted on black, roan, or 
gray horses: then again, spreading out with the 
brazen clatter of the polished shining cannon 
that quivered on the gun carriages and with 
the smell of linstocks, (ame the artillery which 
crawled between the infantry and cavalry and 
took up its appointed position. Not only the 
generals in full parade uniforms, with their 
thin or thick waists drawn in to the utmost, 
their red necks squeezed into their stiff collars, 
and wearing scarves and all their decorations, 
not only the elegant, pomaded officers, but 
every soldier with his freshly washed and 
shaven face and his weapons clean and pol- 
ished to the utmost, and every horse groomed 
till its coat shone like satin and every hair of 
its wetted mane lay smooth— felt that no small 
matter was happening, but an important and 
solemn affair. Every general and every soldier 
was conscious of his own iiisignifiLaiuc, aware 
of being but a drop in that ocean of men, and 
yet a t the same ti me was consc ious of his strength 
as a part of that enormous whole. 

From early morning strenuous activities and 
efforts had begun and by ten o’clock all had 
been brought into due order. I'he ranks WTre 
vlrown up on the vast field. The whole anny 
was extended in three lines: the cavalry in 
front, behind it the artillery, and behind that 
again the infantry. 

A space like a street was left between each 
two lines of troops. The three parts of that 
army were sharply distinguished: Kutuzov’s 
fighting army (withthePavlograds on the right 
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flank of the front); those recently arrived from 
Russia, both Guards and regiments of the line; 
and the Austrian troops. But they all stood in 
the same lines, under one command, and in a 
like order. 

Like wind over leaves ran an excited 
whisper: ''They're comingl They're com- 
ingl" Alarmed voices were heard, and a 
stir of final preparation swept over all the 
troops. 

From the direction of Olmiitz in front of 
them, a group was seen approaching. And at 
that moment, though the day was still, a light 
gust of wind blowing over the army slightly 
stirred the streamers on the lances and the un- 
folded standards fluttered against their staffs. 
It looked as if by that slight motion the army 
itself was expressing its joy at the approach of 
the Emperors. One voice was heard shouting: 
“Eyes front!" Then, like the crowing of cocks 
at sunrise, this was repeated by others from 
various sides and all became silent. 

In the deathlike stillness only the tramp of 
horses was heard. This was the Emperors’ suites. 
The Emperors rode up to the flank, and the 
trumpets of the first cavalry regiment played 
the general march. It seemed as though not the 
trumpeters were playing, but as if the army it- 
self, rejoicing at the Emperors* approach, had 
naturally burst into music. Amid these sounds, 
only the youthful kindly voice of the Emperor 
Alexander was clearly heard. He gave the words 
of greeting, and the firstregiment roared "Hur- 
rah!" so deafcningly, continuously, and joy- 
fully that the men themselves were awed by 
their multitude and the immensity of the pow- 
er they constituted. 

Rostov, standing in the front lines of Kutd- 
zov's army which the Tsar approached first, ex- 
perienced the same feeling as every other man 
in that army: a feeling of self-forgetiulncss, a 
proud consciousness of might, and a passion- 
ate attraction to him who was the cause of this 
triumph. 

He felt that at a single word from that man 
all this vast mass (and he himself an insignifi- 
cant atom in it) would go through hre and 
water, commit crime, die, or perform d^cds of 
highest heroism, and so he could not but trem- 
ble and his heart stand still at the imminence 
of that word. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!" thundered 
from all sides, one regiment after another greet- 
ing the Tsar with the strains of the march, and 
then “Hurrah!" . . . Then the general march, 
and again “Hurrah! Hurrah!" growing ever 


stronger and fuller and merging into a deafen- 
ing roar. 

'I'ill the Tsar reached it, each regiment in its 
silence and immobility seemed like a lifeless 
body, but as soon as he came up it became 
alive, its thunder joining the roar of the whole 
line along which he had already passed. 
I'hrough the terrible and deafening roar of 
those voices, amid the square masses of troops 
standing motionless as if turned to stone, hun- 
dreds of riders composing the suites moved 
carelessly but symmetrically and above all free- 
ly, and in front of them two men— the Emper- 
ors. Upon them the undivided, tensely passion- 
ate attention of that whole mass of men was 
concentrated. 

The handsome young Emperor Alexander, 
in the uniform of the Horse Guards, wearing 
a cocked hat with its peaks front and bnik. 
with his pleasant face and resonant though not 
loud voice, attracted everyone’s attention. 

Rostov was not far from the ti umpeters, and 
with his keen sight had iccogni/cd the rsai 
and watched his approach. When he was ii!i- 
iii twenty paces, and Nicholas could clear ly 
distinguish every detail of his handsome, hap 
py young face, he experienced a feeling of tend 
erness and ecstasy such as he had never Ire- 
fore known. Every trait and every movement 
of the Tsar’s seemed to him eiuhantnig. 

Stopping in front of thcP/iv lograds, the Tsar 
said something in French to the Austrian km 
per or and smiled. 

Seeing that smile, Rostov inv oluntarily sini led 
himself and felt a still stronger flow ol love 
for his sovereign. He longed to show that love 
in some way and knowing that this was iinpos 
sible was ready to cry.l'he'l sar called the colo 
nel of the regiment and said a few words to 
him. 

“Oh God, what would happen to me if the 
Emperor spoke to me?" thought Rostov. “I 
should die of happiness!" 

The Fsar addressed the officers also: “I thank 
you all, gentlemen, I thank you with my whole 
heart.” 1 o Rostciv every word sounded like a 
voice from heaven. How gladly would he have 
died at once for his 1 sar! 

“You have earned the St. George’s standards 
and will be worthy of them." 

“Oh, to die, to die for him!" thought Rostc'iv. 

The Tsar said something more which Ros- 
t6v did not hear, and the soldiers, straining 
their lungs, shouted “Flurrah!" 

Rostdv too, bending over his saddle, shouted 
"Hiurrah!” with all his might, feeling that he 
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would like to injure himself by that shout, if 
only to express his rapture fully. 

The Tsar stopped a few minutes in front of 
the hussars as if undecided. 

“How can the Emperor be undecided?’* 
thought Rostdv, but then even this indecision 
appeared to him majestic and enchanting, like 
everything else the Tsar did. 

That hesitation lasted only an instant. The 
Tsar’s foot, in the narrow pointed boot then 
fashionable, touched the groin of the bobtailed 
bay mare he rode, his hand in a white glove 
gathered up the reins, and he moved off accom- 
panied by an irregularly swaying sea of aides- 
de-camp. Farther and farther he rode away, 
stopping at other regiments, till at last only 
his white plumes were visible to RosteW from 
amid the suites that surrounded the Emperors. 

Among the gentlemen of the suite, Rost<W 
noticed Bolk^nski, sitting his horse indolently 
and carelessly. Rostdv recalled their quatrel of 
yesterday and the question presented itself 
whether he ought or ought not to challenge 
Bolkdnski. “Of course notl** he now thought. 
“Is it worth thinking or speaking of it at such 
a moment? At a time of such lo\c, such rap- 
ture, and sue h self-sacrifice, what do any of our 
cjuarrels and affronts matter? I love and for- 
gi\ e everybody now.” 

When the Emperor had passed neatly all 
the regiments, the troops began a ceremonial 
march past him, and RosteW on Bedouin, le- 
ccntly purchased from Denisov, rode past too, 
at the rear of his s(|uadion -that is, alone and 
in full view of the Eiiipeior. 

Before he reached him, Rostcjv, who was a 
splendid horseman, spurred Bedouin twice 
and succc'ssfully put him to the showy trot in 
which the animal went wlien excited. Bend- 
ing his foaming inuz/lc to his chest, his tail ex- 
tended, Bedouin, as if also conscious of the 
Emperor’s eye upon him, passed splendidly, 
lifting his feet with a high and graceful action, 
as if flying through the air without touching 
the ground. 

Rostdv himself, his legs well back and his 
stomach drawn in and feeling himself onewith 
his horse, rode past the Emperor with a frown- 
ing but blissful face “like a vewy devil,” as 
Denisov expressed it. 

“Fine fellows, the PAvlogradsI” remarked 
die Emperor. 

“My God, how happy I should be if he or- 
dered me to leap into tlie fire this instanti” 
thought Rostciv. 

When the review was over, the newly ar- 


rived officers, and also Kutdrov’s, collected in 
groups and began to talk about the awards, 
about the Austrians and their uniforms, alx>ut 
their lines, about Bonaparte, and how badly 
the latter would fare now, especially if the Es- 
sen corps arrived and Prussia took our side. 

But the talk in every group was chiefly about 
the Emperor Alexander. His every word and 
movement was described with ecstasy. 

They ail had but one wish: to advance as 
soon as possible against the enemy under the 
Emperor’s command. Commanded by the Em- 
peror himself they could not fail to vanquish 
anyone, be it whom it might: so thought Ros- 
teW and most of the officers after the review. 

All were then more confident of victory than 
the winning of two battles would have made 
them. 

CHAPTER IX 

The day aitfr the review, Boris, in his best 
uniform and with his comrade Berg’s best 
wishes for success, rode to Olmiitz to see Bol- 
kc’inski, wishing to profit by his friendliness and 
obtain for himself the best post he could— pref- 
erably that of adjutant to some important 
personage, a position in the anny which seemed 
to him most attractive. “It is all very well lor 
RosteW, whose father sends him ten thousand 
rubles at a time, to talk about not wishing to 
cringe to anybody and not be anyone's lackey, 
but I who have nothing but my brains have to 
make a career and must not miss opportunities, 
but must avail myself of them!” he reflcitcd. 

He did not find Prince Andrew in Oliniitz 
that day, hut the appearance of the town where 
the headquarters and the diplomatic corps 
were stationed and the two Emperors wcic 
living with their suites, households, and couits 
only strengthened his desire to belong to that 
higher world. 

He knew no one, and despite his smart 
Guardsman’s uniform, all these exalted per- 
sonages passing in the streets in their elegant 
carriages with their plumes, ribbons, and med- 
als, both courtiers and military men, seemed 
so immeasurably above him, an insignificant 
officer of the Guards, that they not only did 
not w’ish to, but simply could not, be aware of 
his existence. At the c]uartcrs of the command- 
er in chief, Kutuzov, where he inquired for 
Bolkdnski, all the adjutants and even the or- 
derlies looked at him as if they wished to im- 
press on him that a great many officers like 
him were always coming there and that every- 
body was heartily sick of them. In spite of this. 
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or rather because of it, next day, November 15 , 
after dinner he again went to Olnititz and, en- 
tering the house occupied by Kutuzov, asked 
for Rolkdnski. Prince Andrew was in and Boris 
was shown into a large hall probably formerly 
used for dancing, but in which five beds now 
stood, and furniture of various kinds: a table, 
chairs, and a clavichord. One adjutant, near- 
est the door, was sitting at the table in a Per- 
sian dressing gown, writing. Another, the red, 
stout Nesvitski, lay on a bed with his arms un- 
der his head, laughing with an officer who had 
sat down beside him. A third was playing a Vi- 
ennese waltz on the clavichord, while a fourth, 
lying on the clavichord, sang the tune. Bol- 
kdnski was not there. None of these gentlemen 
changed his position on seeing Boris. The one 
who was writing and whom Boris addressed 
turned round crossly and told him Bolkonski 
was on duty and that he should go tlirough the 
door on the left into the reception room if he 
wished to see him. Boris thanked him and went 
to the reception room, where he found some 
ten officers and generals. 

When he entered, Prince Andrew, his eyes 
drooping contemptuously (with that peculiar 
expression of polite weariness which plainly 
says, “If it were not my duty I would not talk 
to you for a moment"), was listening to an old 
Russian general with decorations, who stood 
very erect, almost on tiptoe, with a soldier’s 
obsequious expression on his purple face, re- 
porting something. 

“Very well, then, be so good as to wait." said 
Prince Andrew to the general, in Russian, 
speaking with the French intonation he affect- 
ed when he wished to speak contemptuously, 
and noticing Boris, Prince Andrew, paying no 
more heed to the general who ran after him 
imploring him to hear something more, nod- 
ded and turned to him with a cheerful smile. 

At that moment Boris clearly realized what 
he had before surmised, that in the army, be- 
sides the subordination and discipline pre- 
scribed in the military code, which he and the 
others knew in the regiment, there was another, 
more important, subordination, which made 
this tight-laced, purple-faced gencrral wait re- 
spectfully while Captain Prince Andrew, for his 
own pleasure, chose to chat with Lieutenant 
Drubetskdy. More than ever was Boris re- 
.solved to serve in future not according to the 
written code, but under this unwritten law. 
He felt now that merely by having been rec- 
ommended to Prince Andrew he had already 
risen above the general who at the front had 


the power to annihilate him, a lieutenant of 
the Guards. Prince Andrew came up to him 
and took his hand. 

“I am very sorry you did not find me in yes- 
terday. I was fussing about with Germans all 
day. We went with Weyrother to survey the 
dispositions. When Germans start being ac- 
curate, thete’s no end to itl" 

Boris smiled, as if he understood what Prince 
Andrew was alluding to as something general- 
ly known. But it was the first time he had heard 
We>Tother’s name, or even the term "disposi- 
tions.” 

"Well, my dear fellow, so you still want to 
be an adjutant? I have been thinking about 
you." 

"Yes, 1 was thinking"— for some reason Boris 
could not help blushing--"of asking the tom- 
mandcr in chief. He has had a letter from 
Prince Kuragin about me. I only wanted to 
ask because I fear the Guards won’t be in ac- 
tion,” he added as if in apology. 

"All right, all right. We’ll talk it over," re- 
plied Prince Andrew. "Only let me report this 
gentleman's business, and I shall be at your 
disposal." 

While Prince Andrew went to report about 
the purple-faced general, that gentleman— evi- 
dently not sharing Boris’ coiueption of the ad- 
vantages of the unwritten code of siiboi dina- 
tion— looked so fixedly at the piesuniptuous 
lieutenant who had prevented his finishing 
what he had to say to the adjutant th.it Boiis 
felt uncomfoi table. He turned away and wailed 
impatiently for Prince Andrew’s letuin from 
the commander in chief's room. 

"You see, my dear fellow, 1 have been think- 
ing about you," said Pi ince .Andrew when they 
had gone into the large room where the clavi- 
chord was. "It’s no use your going to the (om- 
mander in chief. He would say a lot of pleas- 
ant things, ask you to dinner” ("'Fhat would 
not be bad as regards the unwritten code." 
thought Boris), "but nothing more would come 
of it. There will soon be a battalion of us aides- 
de-camp and adjutants! But this is what we’ll 
do: I have a good friend, an adjutant general 
and an excellent fellow. Prince Dolgorukov; 
and though you may not know it, the fact is 
that now Kutuzov with his staff and all of us 
count for nothing. Everything is now centered 
round the Emperor. So we will go to Dolgoru- 
kov; I have to go there anyhow and I have al- 
ready .spoken to him about you. We shall sec 
whether he cannot attach you to himself or 
find a place for you somewhere nearer the sun.” 
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Prince Andrewalways became specially keen 
when he had to guide a young man and help 
him to worldly success. Under cover of obtain- 
ing help of this kind for another, which from 
pride he would never accept for himself, he 
kept in touch with the circle which confers suc- 
cess and which attracted him. He very readily 
took up Boris* cause and went with him to Dol- 
gonikov. 

It was late in the evening when they entered 
the palace at Olmiitz occupied by the Emper- 
ors and their retinues. 

That same day a council of war had been 
held in which all the members of the Hof- 
kriegsrath and both Emperors took part. At 
that council, contrary to the views of the old 
generals Kutu/ov and Prince Schwartzenberg, 
it had been decided to advance immediately 
and give battle to Bonaparte. The council of 
war was just over when Prince Andrew accom- 
panied by Boris arrived at the palace to find 
Dolgonikov. Everyone at headquarters was still 
under the spell of the day’s council, at which 
the party of the '’'oung had triumphed. The 
vfuces of those who counseled delay and ad- 
vised waiting for something else before advanc- 
ing had been so completely silenced and their 
aiguinents confuted by such conclusive evi- 
d(‘n(e oi the advantages of attacking that what 
had been discussed at the council— the coming 
battle and the victory that would certainly re- 
sult from it— no longer seemed to be in the 
future but in the past. All the advantages were 
on our side. Our enormous forces, undoubted- 
ly superior to Napoleon’s, were concentrated 
in one place, the troops inspired by the Em- 
perors* presence were eager lor action. The 
strategic position where the operations would 
take place was familiar in all its details to the 
Austrian General Weyrolher: a lucky accident 
had ordained that the Austrian army should 
maneuver the previous year on the very fields 
where the French had now to be fought; the 
adjacent locality was known and shown in 
every detail on the maps, and Bonaparte, evi- 
dently weakened, was undertaking nothing. 

Dolgorukov, one of the warmest advocates 
of an attack, had just returned from the coun- 
cil, tired and exhausted but eager and proud 
of the victory that had been gained. Prince 
Andrew introduced his proti^g^, but Prince 
Dolgorukov politely and firmly pressing his 
hand said nothing to Boris and, evidently un- 
able to suppress the thoughts which were up- 
permost in his mind at that moment, addressed 
Prince Andrew in French. 


**Ah, my dear fellow, what a battle we have 
gainedl God grant that the one that will result 
from it will be as victorious! However, my dear 
fellow,** he said abruptly and eagerly, “I must 
confess to having been unjust to the Austrians 
and especially to Wcyrotlier. What exactitude, 
what minuteness, what knowledge of the local- 
ity, what foresight for every eventuality, every 
possibility even to the smallest detail! No, my 
dear fellow, no conditions better than our pres- 
ent ones could have been devised. This combi- 
nation of Austrian precision with Russian val- 
or— what moic could be wished for?” 

”So the attack is definitely resolved on?” 
asked Bolkbnski. 

"And do you know, my dear fellow, it seems 
to me that Bonaparte has decidedly lost his 
bearings, you know that a letter was received 
from him today for the Emperor.” Dolgorukov 
smiled significantly. 

"Is that so? \nd what did he say?” inejuired 
Bolk6nski. 

"What can he say? Tra-di-ri-di-ra and so on 
. . . merely to gain time. I tell you he is in our 
hands, that’s certain! But what was most amus- 
ing,” he continued, with a sudden, good na- 
tured laugh, "was that we could not think how 
to address the reply! If not as 'Consul* and of 
couise not as 'Emperor,* it seemed to me it 
should be to 'General Bonaparte.* ** 

"But between not recognizing him as Em- 
peror and calling him General Bonaparte, 
there is a difference,** remarked Bolkbnski. 

"That*s just it,’* interrupted Dolgorukov 
quickly, laughing. "You know Bilibin— he’s a 
veiy clever fellow. He suggested addressing 
him as 'Usurper and Enemy of Mankind.* ** 

Dolgorukov laughed merrily. 

"Only lhatr” said Bolkbnski. 

"All the same, it was Bilibin who found a 
suitable form for the address. He is a wise and 
clever fellow.” 

"What was it?** 

"To the Head of the French Govcrnmeni 
. . . Au chef du gouvernemrnt frangais** said 
Dolgorukov, with grave satisfaction. "Good, 
wasn't it?” 

"Yes, but he will dislike it extremely,” said 
Bolkbnski. 

"Oh yes, very much! My brother knows him, 
he’s dined with him— the present Emperor- 
more than once in Paris, and tells me he never 
met a more cunning or subtle diplomatist— 
you know, a combination of French adroitness 
and Italian play-acting! Do you know the tale 
about him and Count Markbv? Count Markbv 
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was the only man who knew how to handle 
him. You know the story of the handkerchief? 
It is delightful!" 

And the talkative Dolgorukov, turning now 
to Boris, now to Prince Andrew, told how 
Bonaparte wishing to test Markdv, our ambas- 
sador, purposely dropped a handkerchief in 
front of him and stood looking at Markdv, 
probably expecting Markdv to pick it up for 
him, and how Markdv immediately dropped 
his own beside it and picked it up without 
touching Bonaparte's. 

"Delightful!" said Bolkdnski. "But I have 
come to you. Prince, as a petitioner on behalf 
of this young man. You see . . ." but before 
Prince Andrew could finish, an aide-de-camp 
came in to summon Dolgorukov to the Emper- 
or. 

"Oh, what a nuisance," said Dolgoriikov, 
getting up hurriedly and pressing the hands of 
Prince Andrew and Boris. "You know I should 
be very glad to do all in my power both for you 
and for this dear young man." Again he pressed 
the hand of the latter with an expression of 
good-natured, sincere, and animated levity. 
"But you see . . . another time!" 

Boris was excited by the thought of being so 
close to the higher powers as he felt himself to 
be at that moment. He was conscious that here 
he was in contact with the springs that set in 
motion the enormous movements of the mas^ 
of which in his regiment he ielt himself a tiny, 
obedient, and insignificant atom. They fol- 
lowed Prince Dolgorukov out into the cofri- 
dor and met— coming out of the door of the 
Emperor's room by which Dolgorukov had en- 
tered— a short man in civilian clothes with a 
clever face and sharply projecting jaw which, 
without spoiling his face, gave him a peculiar 
vivacity and shihiness of expression. This short 
man nodded to Dolgordkov as to an intimate 
friend and stared at Prince Andrew with cool 
intensity, walking straight toward him and 
evidently expecting him to bow or to step out 
of his way. Prince Andrew did neither: a look 
of animosity appeared on his face and the oth- 
er turned away and went down the side of the 
corridor. 

"Who was that?" asked Boris. 

"He is one of the most remarkable, but to 
me most unpleasant of men— the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Prince Adam Czartoryski. . . . 
It is such men as he who decide the fate of 
nations," added Bolkdnski with a sigh he 
could not suppress, as they passed out of the 
palace. 


Next day, the army began its campaign, and 
up to the very battle of Austerlitz, Boris was 
unable to see either Prince Andrew or Dol- 
gordkov again and remained for a while with 
the Ismdylov regiment. 

CHAPTER X 

At dawn on the sixteenth of November, Deni- 
sov's squadron, in which Nicholas Ro$t6v served 
and which was in Prince Bagratidn's detach- 
ment, moved from the place where it had 
spent the night, advancing into action as ar- 
ranged, and after going behind other columns 
for about two thirds of a mile was stopped on 
the highroad. Rostdv saw the Cossacks and 
then the first and second squadrons of hussars 
and infantry battalions and artillery pass by 
and go forward and then Generals Bagratidn 
and Dolgorukov ride past with their adjutants. 
All the fear before action which he had experi- 
enf cd as previously, all the inner struggle to 
conquer that fear, all his dreams of distin- 
guishing himself as a true hussar in this battle, 
had been wasted. Their squadron remained in 
reserve and Nicholas Rostov spent that day in 
a dull and wretched mood. At nine in the morn- 
ing, he heard firing in front and shouts of hur- 
rah, and saw w'ounded being brought back 
(there were not many of them), and at last he 
saw how a whole detachment of French caval- 
ry was brought in, convoyed by a sotnya of 
Cossacks. Evidently the affair was over and, 
though not big, had been a successful engage- 
ment. The men and officers returning spoke 
of a brilliant victory, of the occupation of the 
town of Wischau and the capture of a whole 
French squadron. The day was bright and sun- 
ny after a sharp night frost, and the cheerful 
glitter of that autumn day was in keeping with 
tJie news of victory which was conveyecl, not 
only by the tales of those who had taken part 
in it, but also by the joyful expression on the 
faces of soldiers, officers, generals, and adju- 
tants, as they passed Rostdv going or coming. 
And Nicholas, who had vainly suffered all the 
dread that precedes a battle and had spent 
that happy day in inactivity, was ail the more 
depressed. 

"Come here, Wostdv. Let's dwink to dwown 
our gwiefi" shouted Denisov, who had settled 
down by the roadside with a flask and some 
food. 

The officers gathered round Denisov's can- 
teen, eating and talking. 

"Therel They are bringing anotherl" cried 
one of the officers, indicating a captive French 
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dragoon who was being brought in on foot by 
two Cossacks. 

One of them was leading by the bridle a fine 
large French horse he had taken from the pris- 
oner. 

"Sell us that horsel" Denisov called out to 
the Cossacks. 

"If you like, your honor!” 

The officers got up and stood round the Cos- 
sacks and their prisoner. The French dragoon 
was a young Alsatian who spoke French with a 
German accent. He was breathless with agita- 
tion. his face was red, and when he heaid some 
French spoken he at once began speaking to 
the officers, addressing first one, then another. 
He said he would not have been taken, it was 
not his fault but the corporal’s who had sent 
him to sei/e sr^iiie horsecloths, though he had 
told him the Russians were there. And at every 
word he added: "But don’t hurt my little 
horse!’’ and stroked the animal. It was plain 
that he did not cjuite grasp where he was. Now 
he excused himself for having been taken pris- 
oner and now, imagining himself before his 
own officers, insisted on his soldierly discipline 
and zeal in the service. He brought with him 
into our rearguard all the freshness of atmos- 
pluTc of the French army, which was so alien 
to us. 

'The Cossacks sold the horse for two gold 
pieces, and RostiW, being the richest of the of- 
ficcis now that he had received his money, 
bought it. 

"But don't hurt my little horse!" said the 
Alsatian good natuiedly to Rostov w'hen the 
animal was handed over to the hussar. 

RosteW smilingly reassured the dragoon and 
gave him money. 

"Alley! Alley!" .said the Cossack, touching 
the prisoner’s arm to make him go on. 

"The Emperor! I’he Emperor!" was sud- 
denly heard among the hussars. 

All began to run and bustle, and RosteW saw 
coming up the road behind him several riders 
with white plumes in their hats. In a moment 
everyone was in his place, waiting. 

RosteW did not know or remember how he 
ran to his place and mounted. Instantly his re- 
gret at not having been in action and his de- 
jected mood amid people of whom he was 
weary had gone, instantly every thought of 
himself had vanished. He was filled with hap- 
piness at his nearness to the Emperor. He felt 
that this nearness by itself made up to him for 
the day he had lost. He was happy as a lover 
when the longed-for moment of meeting ar- 


rives. Not daring to look round and without 
looking round, he was ecstatically conscious 
of his approach. He felt it not only from the 
scjund of the hoofs of the approaching caval- 
cade, but because as he drew near everything 
grew brighter, more joyful, more significant, 
and more festive around him. Nearer and near- 
er to Rostdv came that sun shedding beams of 
mild and majestic light around, and already 
he felt himself enveloped in those beams, he 
heard his voice, that kindly, calm, and majestic 
voice that was yet so simple! And as if in ac- 
cord with Rostov’s feeling, there was a deathly 
stillness amid which was heard the Emperor’s 
voice. 

"I'he Piivlograd hussars?" he inquired. 

"The reserves, sire!” replied a voice, a very 
human one compared to that which had said: 
"The Pavlograd hussars?" 

The Emperor drew level with Rostcjv and 
halted. Alexander’s face was cv'cn moie beau- 
tiful than It had been three days before at the 
review. It shone with such gaiety and youth, 
such innocent youth, that it suggested the live- 
liness of a fourteen-year-old boy, and yet it was 
the face of the majestic Emperor. Casually, 
while surveying the squadton, tlie Emperor’s 
eyes met Rost()v's and rested on them for not 
more than two seconds. Whether or no the 
Emperor understood what w’as going on in 
RostfW’s soul (it seemed to Rostov that he un- 
derstood everything), at any rate his light-blue 
eyes ga/cd for about two seconds into Rosi<)v’s 
face. A gentle, mild light pouicd from them. 
Then all at onie he raised his eyebrow's, ab- 
ruptly touched his horse with his left foot, and 
galloped on. 

'rhe younger Emperor could not restrain his 
wish to be pr -sent at the battle and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his courtiers, at twelve 
o’clock left the third column with which he 
had been and galloped toward the vanguard. 
Before he came up with the hussars, several 
adjutants met him with news of the successful 
result of the action. 

This battle, which consisted in the capture 
of a French sciuadron, was represented as a 
brilliant victory over the French, and so the 
i mperor and the whole army, especially while 
the smoke hung over the battlefield, believed 
that the French had been defeated and w’cre 
retreating against their will. A few minutes 
after the Emperor had passed, the PAvlograd 
division was ordered to advance. In Wischau 
itself, a petty German town, Rostov saw the 
Emperor again. In the market place, where 
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there had been some rather heavy firing before 
the Emperor’s arrival, lay several killed and 
wounded soldiers whom there had not been 
time to move. The Emperor, surrounded by 
his suite of officers and courtiers, was riding a 
bobtailed chestnut mare, a different one from 
that which he had ridden at the review, and 
bending to one side he gracefully held a gold 
lorgnette to his eyes and looked at a soldier 
who lay prone, with blood on his uncovered 
head. I'he wounded soldier was so dirty, coarse, 
and revolting that his proximity to the Emper- 
or shocked Rostov. Rostdv saw how the Em- 
peror's rather round shoulders shuddered as 
if a cold shiver had run down them, how his 
left foot began convulsively tapping the horse's 
side with the spur, and how the well-trained 
horse looked round unconcerned and did not 
stir. An adjutant, dismounting, lifted the sol- 
dier under the arms to place him on a stretch- 
er that had been brought. I'he soldier groaned. 

"Gently, gentlyl Can't you do it more gent- 
ly?" said the Emperor apparently suffering 
more than the dying soldier, and he rode away. 

Rostdv saw tears filling the Emperor’s eyes 
and heard him, as he was riding away, say to 
Czartoryski: "What a terrible thing war is: 
what a terrible thing! Quelle terrible chose 
que la guerreV* 

The troops of the vanguard were stationed 
before Wischau, within sight of the enemy's 
lines, which all day long had yielded ground to 
us at the least firing. The Emperor's gratitude 
was announced to the vanguard, rewards were 
promised, and the men received a double ra- 
tion of vodka. I'he campfires crackled and the 
soldiers’ songs resounded even more merrily 
than on theprevious night. Denisov celebrated 
his promotion to the rank of major, and Ros- 
tov, who had already drunk enough, at the end 
of the feast proposed the Emperor’s health. 
"Not *our Sovereign, the Emperor,' as they say 
at official dinners,” said he, "but the health of 
our Sovereign, that good, enchanting, and great 
man! Let us drink to his health and to the cer- 
tain defeat of the French! 

"If we fought before,” he said, "not letting 
the French pass, as at Schon Grabern, what 
shall we not do now when he is at the front? 
We will all die for him gladly! Is it not so, gen- 
tlemen? Perhaps I am not saying it right, I 
have drunk a good deal— but that is how I feel, 
and so do you too! To the health of Alexander 
the First! Hurrah!” 

"Hurrah!” rang the enthusiastic voices of 
the officers. 


And the old cavalry captain, Kirsten, shouted 
enthusiastically and no less sincerely than the 
twenty-year-old Rostdv. 

When the officers had emptied and smashed 
their glasses, Kirsten filled others and, in shirt 
sleev^es and breeches, went glass in hand to the 
soldiers' bonfires and with his long gray mus- 
tache, his white chest showing under his open 
shirt, he stood in a majestic pose in the light of 
the campfire, waving his uplifted arm. 

"Lads! here’s to our Sovereign, the Emper- 
or, and victory over our enemies! Hurrah!” he 
exclaimed in his dashing, old, hussar’s bari- 
tone. 

The hussars crowded round and responded 
heartily with loud shouts. 

Late that night, when all had separated, 
Denfsov with his short hand patted his favor- 
ite, Rostdv, on the shoulder. 

"As there’s no one to fall in love with on 
campaign, he’s fallen in love with the Tsar,” 
he said. 

"Denfsov, don't make fun of it!” cried Ros- 
t6v. "It is such a lofty, beautiful feeling, such 
a . . ." 

"I believe it, I believe it, fwiend, and I share 
and appwove. . . .” 

"No, you don’t understand!” 

And Rostov got up and went wandering 
among the campfires, dreaming of what happi- 
ness it would be to die— not in saving the Em- 
peror's life (he did not even dare to dream of 
that), but simply to die before his eyes. He 
really was in love with the Tsar and the glory 
of the Russian anus and the hope of future 
triumph. And he was not the only man to ex- 
perience that feeling during those memorable 
days preceding the battle of Austerlitz: nine 
tenths of the men in the Russian army were 
then in love, though less ecstatically, with their 
Tsar and the glory of the Russian arms. 

CHAPTER XI 

Tiif. next day the Emperor stopped at Wis- 
chau, and VillicT, his physician, was repeated- 
ly summoned to see him. At headquarters and 
among the troops near by the news spread that 
the Emperor was unwell. He ale nothing and 
had slept badly that night, thfjse around him 
reported. Fhe cause of this indispr)sition was 
the strong impression made on his sensitive 
mind by the sight of the killed and wounded. 

At daybreak on the seventeenth, a French 
officer who had come with a flag of truce, de- 
manding an audience with the Russian Em- 
peror, was brought into Wischau from our out- 
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posts. This officer was Savary. The Emperor 
had only just fallen asleep and so Savary had 
to wait. At midday he was admitted to the Em- 
peror,and an hourlater he rode offwith Prince 
Dolgorukov to the advanced post of the French 
army. 

It was rumored that Savary had been sent to 
propose to Alexander a meeting with Napo- 
leon. To the joy and pride of the whole army, 
a personal interview was refused, and instead 
of the Sovereign, Prince Dolgorukov, the vic- 
tor at Wischau, was sent with Savary to negoti- 
ate with Napoleon if, contrary to expectations, 
these negotiations were actuated by a real de- 
sire for peace. 

Toward evening Dolgorukov came back, 
went straight to the Tsar, and remained alone 
with him for a long time. 

On the eighteenth and nineteenth of No- 
vember, the army advanced two <lays’ march 
and the enemy’s outposts after a brief inter- 
change of shots retreated. Jn the highest army 
circles Iroin midday on the nineteenth, a great, 
excitedly bustlinir activity began which lasted 
till the morning of me twentieth, when the 
inemoiablc battle of Austerlitz was fought. 

'Till midday on the nineteenth, the activity 
—the eager talk, running to and fro, and dis- 
patching of adjutants— was confined tothcEm- 
peior’s headcjuarters. But on the alteiiiooii of 
that day, this activity reached Kutuzov’s head- 
cjuarters and the stalls of the commanders ot 
columns. By evening, the adjutants had spread 
it to all ends and parts of the army, and in the 
night Iroiii the nineteenth to the twentieth, 
the whole eighty thousand allied troops rose 
from their bivouacs to the hum of voices, and 
the army swayed and started in one enormous 
mass six miles long. 

'I he concentrated activity which had bc'gun 
at the Emperor’s headcjuarters in the morning 
and had started the whole movement that fol- 
lowed was like the first movement of the main 
wheel of a large tower clock. One wheel slow- 
ly moved, another w^as set in motion, and a 
third, and wheels began to revolve faster and 
faster, levers and cogwheels to work, chimes to 
play, figures to pop out, and the hands to ad- 
vance with regular motion as a result of all 
that activity. 

Just as in the median ism of a clock, so in 
the mechanism of the military machine, an im- 
pulse once given leads to the final result; and 
just as indiflerently quic'seent till the moment 
when motion is transmitted to them are the 
parts of the mechanism which the impulse has 


not yet reached. Wheels creak on their axles as 
the cogs engage one another and the revolving 
pulleys whirr with the rapidity of their move- 
ment, but a neighboring wheel is as quiet and 
motionless as though it were prepared to re- 
main so for a hundred years; but the moment 
comes when the lever catches it and obeying 
the impulse that wheel begins to creak and 
joins in the common motion the result and 
aim of which are beyond its ken. 

Just as in a clock, the result of the compli- 
cated motion of innumerable wheels and pul- 
leys is merely a slow and regular movement of 
the hands which show the time, so the result 
of all the complicated human activities of 
1 60,000 Russians and French— all their passions, 
desires, remorse, humiliations, sufferings, out- 
bursts of pride, fear, and enthusiasm— was only 
the loss of the battle of Austerlitz, the so-called 
battle of the three Emperors— that is to say, a 
slow movement of the hand on the dial of hu- 
man history. 

Prince Andrew was on duty that day and in 
constant attendance on the commander in 
chief. 

At six in the evening, Kutuzov went to the 
Emperor’s headquarters and after staying but 
a short time with the Tsar went to see the grand 
marshal of the court. Count 'Folstdy. 

Bolkdnski took the opportunity to go in to 
gc*t some details of the coming action from 
Dolgorukov\ He felt that Kutii/ov was upset 
and dissatisfied about something and that at 
headquarters they were dissatisfied with him, 
and also that at the Emperor’s headquarters 
everyone adopted toward him the tone of men 
who know something others do not know; he 
therefore wished to speak to Dolgorukov. 

“Well, hovv d’you do, my dear fellow?” said 
Dolgorukov, who was sitting at tea with Bili- 
bin. “The fete is for tomorrow. How is your 
old fellow? Out of sorts?” 

“I won’t say he is out of sorts, but I fancy he 
would like to be heard.” 

“But they heart! him at the council of war 
and will hear him when he talks sense, but to 
temporize and wait for something now when 
Bonajiarte tears nothing so much as a general 
oattle is imjmssiblc.” 

“Yes, you have seen him?” said Prince An- 
drew. “Well, what is Bonaparte like? How did 
he imjjrcss you?” 

“Yes, 1 saw him, and am convinced that he 
fears nothing so much as a general engage- 
ment,” repeated Dolgorukov, evidently priz- 
ing this general conclusion which he had ar- 
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rived at from his interview with Napoleon. 'If 
he weren't afraid of a battle why did he ask for 
that interview? Why negotiate, and above all 
why retreat, when to retreat is so contrary to 
his method of conducting war? Believe me, he 
is afraid, afraid of a general battle. His hour 
has cornel Mark my words 1" 

"But tell me, what is he like, eh?" said Prince 
Andrew again. 

"He is a man in a gray overcoat, very anxi- 
ous that I should call him 'Your Majesty,’ but 
who, to his chagrin, got no title from me! That’s 
the sort of man he is, and nothing more," re- 
plied Dolgorukov, looking round at Bilibin 
with a smile. 

"Despite my great respect for old Kutiizov,” 
he continued, "we should be a nice set of fel- 
lows if we were to wait about and so give him 
a chance to escape, or to trick us, now that we 
certainly have him in our hands! No, we 
mustn’t forget Suv6rov and his rule— not to 
put yourself in a position to be attacked, but 
yourself to attack. Believe me in war the en- 
ergy of young men often shows the way better 
than all the experience of old Cunctators." 

"But in what position are we going to at- 
tack him? I have been at the outposts today 
and it is impossible to say where his chief 
forces are situated," said Prince Andrew. 

He wished to explain to Dolgorukov a plan 
of attack he had himself formed. 

"Oh, that is all the same," Dolgorukov said 
quickly, and getting up he spread a map on 
the table. "All eventualities have been fore- 
seen. If he is standing before Briinn . . ." 

And Prince Dolgorukov rapidly but indis- 
tinctly explained Weyrother’s plan of a flank- 
ing movement. 

Prince Andrew began to reply and to state 
his own plan, which might have been as good 
as Weyrother’s, but for the disadvantage that 
^Veyrother’s had already been approved. As 
soon as Prince Andrew began to demonstrate 
the defects of the latter and the merits of his 
own plan. Prince Dolgorukov ceased to listen 
to him and gazed absent-mindedly not at the 
map, but at Prince Andrew’s face. 

"There will be a council of war at Kutdzov’s 
tonight, though; you can say all this there," re- 
marked Dolgorukov. 

"I will do so," said Prince Andrew, moving 
away from the map. 

"Whatever are you bothering about, gentle- 
men?" said Bilibin, who, till then, had listened 
with an amused smile to their conversation 
and now was evidently ready with a joke. 


"Whether tomorrow brings victory or defeat, 
the glory of our Russian arms is secure. Except 
your Kutuzov, there is not a single Russian in 
command of a column! The commanders are: 
Herr General Wimpfen, le Comte de Langer- 
on, le Prince de Lichtenstein, le Piincc de Ho- 
hcnlohc, and finally Prishprish,' and so on like 
all those Polish names." 

"Be quiet, backbiter!’' said Dolgorukov. "It 
is not true; there are now two Russians, Milo- 
rddovich, and Dokhturov, and there would be 
a third. Count Arakcheev, if his nerves were 
not too weak." 

"However, I think General Kutuzov has 
come out," said Prince Andrew. "I wish you 
good luck and success, gentlemen!" he added 
and went out after shaking hands with Dol- 
gorukov and Bilibin. 

On the way home. Prince Andrew could not 
refrain from asking Kutuzov, who was sitting 
silently beside him, what he thought of tomor- 
row’s battle. 

Kutu/ov looked sternly at his adjutant and, 
after a pause, replied: "I think the battle will 
be lost, and so I told Count Tolstoy and asked 
him to tell the Emperor. What do you think 
he replied? 'But, my dear general, 1 am en- 
gaged with rice and cutlets, look after military 
matters yourself!’ Yes . . . l hat was the answer 
Igot!" 

CHAPTER XII 

Shorily Ai FRR niiieo’clock thatevening, Wey- 
rother drove with his plans to Kutuzov’s quar- 
ters where the council of war was to be held. 
All the commanders of columns were sum- 
moned to the commantfer in chief’s and with 
the exception of Prince Bagratu'in, who de 
dined to come, were all there at the appointed 
lime. 

Weyrother, who was in full control of the 
proposed battle, by his eagerness and briskness 
presented a marked contrast to the dissatisfied 
and drowsy Kutuzov, who reluctantly played 
the part of chairman and president of the 
council of war. Weyrother evidently felt him- 
self to be at the head of a movement that had 
already become unrestrainable. He was like a 
horse running downhill harnessed to a heavy 
cart. Whether he was pulling it or being pushed 
by it he did not know, but rushed along at 
headlong speed with no time to consider what 
this movement might lead to. Weyrother had 
been twice that evening to the enemy’s picket 
line to reconnoiter personally, and twice to the 

* General Pnebysz^wski.— Tr. 
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Emperors, Russian and Austrian, to report 
and explain, and to his headquarters whore he 
had dictated the dispositions in German, and 
now. much exhausted, he arrived at Kutuzov's. 

He was evidently so busy that he even for- 
got to be polite to the commander in chief. He 
interrupted him, talked rapidly and indistinct- 
ly, without looking at the man he was address- 
ing, and did not reply to questions put to him. 
He was bespattered with mud and had a piti- 
ful. weary, and distracted air, though at the 
same time he was haughty and scl (-confident. 

Kutii/ov was occupying a nobleman's castle 
of modest dimensions near Ostralitz. In the 
large drawing room which had become the 
commander in chief’s office were gathered Ku- 
tuzov himself, Weyrother, and the members of 
the council of war. They were drinking tea, 
and only awaited Prince Bagratidn to begin 
the council. At last Bagration’s orderly came 
with the news that the prince could not at- 
tend. Prince Andrew came in to inform the 
commander in chief of this and, availing him- 
self of perniissif p previously given him by Ku- 
tuzov to be present at the council, he remained 
in the room. 

"Since Prince Bagiatidn is not coming, we 
may begin,” said Weyrother, hurriedly rising 
from his seat and going up to the table on 
which an enormous map of the environs of 
Brunn was spread out. 

Kutuzov, with his uniform unbuttoned so 
that his fat neck bulged over his collar as if es- 
caping, was sitting almost asleep in a low chair, 
with his podgy old hands resting symmetri- 
cally on its arms. At the sound of Weyrother's 
voice, he opened his one eye with an effort. 

"Yes, yes, if you please I It is already late,” 
said he. and nodding his head he let it droop 
and again closed his eye. 

If at first the members of the council thought 
that Kutuzov was pretending to sleep, the 
sounds his nose emitted during the reading 
that followed proved that the commander in 
chief at that moment was absorbed by a far 
more serious matter than a desire to show his 
contempt for the dispositions or anything else 
—he was engaged in satisfying the irresistible 
human need for sleep. He really was asleep. 
Weyrother, with the gesture of a man too busy 
to lose a moment, glanced at Kutuzov and, 
having convinced himself that he was asleep, 
took up a paper and in a loud, monotonous 
voice began to read out the dispositions for 
the impending battle, under a heading which 
he also read out: 
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"Dispositions for an attack on the enemy 
position behind Kobelniiz and Sokolnitz, No- 
vember 30, 1805.” 

The dispositions were very complicated and 
difficult. They began as follows: 

"As the enemy’s left wing rests on wooded 
hills and his right extends along Kobelnitz 
and Sokolnitz behind the ponds that are there, 
while we, on the other hand, with our left wing 
by far outflank his right, it is advantageous to 
attack the enemy’s latter wing especially if we 
occupy the villages of Sokolnitz and Kobelnitz, 
whereby we can both fall on his flank and pur- 
sue him over the plain between Schlappanitz 
and the Thuerassa forest, avoiding the defiles 
of Schlappanitz and Bcllowitz which cover the 
enemy’s front. For this object it is necessary 
that . . . The first column marches . . . The 
second column marches . . . The third column 
marches . . .” and so on, read Weyrother. 

The generals seemed to listen reluctantly to 
the difficult dispositions. The tall, fair-haired 
General Buxhdwden stood, leaning his back 
against the wall, his eyes fixed on a burning 
candle, and seemed not to listen or even to 
wish to be thought to listen. Exactly opposite 
Weyrother, with his glistening wide-open eyes 
fixed upon him and his mustache twisted up- 
wards, sat the ruddy Milorildovich in a mili- 
tary pose, his elbows turned outwards, his 
hands on his knees, and his shoulders raised. 
He remained stubbornly silent, gazing at Wey- 
rother’s face, and only turned away his eyes 
when the Austrian chief of staff finished read- 
ing. Then MilorAdovich looked round signifi- 
cantly at the other generals. But one could not 
tell from that significant look whether he 
agreed ordisagreedandwassatisfiedornot with 
the arrangements. Next to Weyrother sal Count 
Langeron who, with a subtle smile that nc\cr 
left his typically southern French face during 
the whole time of the reading, gazed at his deli- 
cate fingers which lapidly twirled by its cor- 
ners a gold snuffbox on which was a portrait. 
In the middle of one of the longest sentences, 
he stopped the rotary motion of the snuffbox, 
raised his head, and with inimical politeness 
lurking in the corners of his thin lips inter- 
rupted Weyrother, washing to say something. 
But the Austrian general, continuing to read, 
frowned angrily and jerked his elbows, as if to 
say: "You can tell me your views later, but now 
be so good as to look at the map and listen.” 
Langeron lifted his eyes with an expression of 
perplexity, turned round to Milor;idovich as 
if seeking an explanation, but meeting the lat- 
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ter*s impressive but meaningless gaze drooped 
his eyes sadly and again took to twirling his 
snuffbox. 

“A geography lesson!” he muttered as if to 
himself, but loud enough to be heard. 

Przebysz6wski, with respectful but dignified 
politeness, held his hand to his car toward 
Weyrother, with the air of a man absorbed in 
attention. Dohktiirov, a little man, sat opposite 
Weyrother, with an assiduous and modest 
mien, and stooping over the outspread map 
conscientiously studied the dispositions and 
the unfamiliar locality. He asked Weyrother 
several times to repeat words he had not clear- 
ly heard and the difficult names of villages. 
Weyrother complied and Dohkturov noted 
them down. 

When the reading which lasted more than 
an hour was over, Langeron again brought his 
snuffbox to rest and, without looking at Wey- 
rother or at anyone in partiailar, began to say 
how difficult it was to carry out such a plan in 
which the enemy’s position was assumed to be 
known, whereas it was perhaps not known, 
since the enemy was in movement. Langeron's 
objections were valid but it was obvious that 
their chief aim was to show General Weyroth- 
er— who had read his dispositions with as much 
self-confidence as if he were addressing school 
children— that he had to do, not with fools, but 
with men who could teach him something in 
military matters. 

When the monotonous sound of Weyroth- 
er’s voice ceased, Kutu/ov opened his eye as a 
miller wakes up when the soporific drone of 
the mill wheel is interrupted. He listened to 
what Langeron said, as if remarking, "So you 
are still at that silly business!” quickly closed 
his eye again, and let his head sink still lower. 

Langeron, trying as virulently as |>ossible to 
sting Weyrother’s vanity as author of the mili- 
tary plan, argued that Bonaparte miglu easily 
attack instead of being attacked, and so render 
the whole of this plan perfectly worthless. 
Weyrother met all objections with a firm and 
contemptuous smile, evidently prepared be- 
forehand to meet all objections be they what 
they might. 

"If he could attack us, he would have done 
so today,” said he. 

"So you think he is powerless?” said Langcr- 
on. 

"He has forty thousand men at most,” re- 
plied Weyrother, with the smile of a doctor to 
whom an old wife wishes to explain the treat- 
ment of a case. 


"In that case he is inviting his doom by 
awaiting our attack,” said Langeron, with a 
subtly ironical smile, again glancing round for 
support to Milor^dovich who was near him. 

But Milorddovich was at that moment evi- 
dently thinking of anything rather than of 
what the generals were disputing about. 

"Affl fair said he, "tomorrow we shall see 
all that on the battlefield.” 

Weyrother again gave that smile which 
seemed to say that to him it was strange and 
ridiculous to meet objections from Russian 
generals and to have to prove to them what he 
had not merely convinced himself of, but had 
also convinced the sovereign Kmperors of. 

"The enemy has quenched his fires and a 
continual noise is heard from his camp,” said 
he. "What docs that mean? Either he is retreat- 
ing, which is the only thing we need fear, or 
he is changing his position.” (He smiled iron- 
ically.) "But even if he also took up a position 
in the Thuerassa, he merely saves us a great 
deal of trouble and all our arrangements to 
the minutest detail remain the same.” 

"How is that? . . .” began Prince Andrew, 
who had for long been waiting an opportunity 
to express his doubts. 

Kutu/ov here woke up, coughed heavily, and 
looked round at the generals. 

"Gentlemen, the dispositions for tomorrow 
—or rather for today, for it is past midnight— 
cannot now be altered,” said he. "You have 
heard them, and we shall all do our duty. But 
before a battle, there is nothing more impor- 
tant . . .” he paused, "than to have a good 
sleep.” 

He moved as if to rise. The generals bowed 
and retired. It w’as past midnight. Prince An- 
drew went out. 

I'he council of war, at which Prince Andrew 
had not been able to express his opinion as he 
had hoped to, left on him a vague and uneasy 
impression. Whether Dolgorukov and Wey- 
rother, or Kutu/ov, Langeron, and the others 
who did not approve of the plan of attack, 
were right— he did not know. "But was it really 
not possible for Kutu/ov to state his views 
plainly to the Emperor? Is it possible that on 
account of court and personal considerations 
tens of thousands of lives, and ray life, my life,” 
he thought, "must be risked?” 

"Yes, it is very likely that I shall be killed 
tomorrow,” he thought. And suddenly, at this 
thought of death, a whole series of most dis- 
tant, most intimate, memories rose in his im- 
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agination: he remembered hislast parting from 
his father and his wife: he remembered the 
days when he first loved her. He thought of 
her pregnancy and felt sorry for her and for 
himself, and in a nervously emotional and sof- 
tened mood he went out of the hut in which 
he was billeted with Nesvitski and began to 
walk up and down before it. 

The night was foggy and through the fog the 
moonlight gleamed mysteriously. "Yes, tomor- 
row, tomorrow!" he thought, "'romonow ev- 
erything may be over for me! All these mem- 
ories will be no more, none of them w'ill h.ive 
any meaning lor me. t omorrow' perhaps, even 
certainly, I have a presentiment that for the 
first time 1 shall have to show all 1 can do." 
And his fant^ pictured the Irattle, its loss, the 
concentration of fighting at one point, and the 
hesitation of all the commanders. And then 
that happy moment, that 'loulon for which he 
had so long waited, presents itself to him at 
last. Tie firmly and dearly expresses his opin- 
ion to Kutu/ov, to Woyrother, and to the Em- 
perors. .Ml by the justness of his 

views, but no one undertakes to carry them 
out, so he takes a regiment, a division— stipu- 
kites that no one is to interfere with his ar- 
rangennents— leads his division to the decisive 
point, and gains the victory alone. "Rut death 
and suffering?" suggested anothervoice. Prince 
Andrew, howc'ser, did not answer that voice 
and went on dreaming of his triumphs. The 
dispositions for the next battle are planned by 
him alone. Nominally he is only an adjutant 
on Kutu/ov's staff, but he docs everything 
alone. 'I he next battle is won by him alone, 
Kutii/ov is removed and he is appointed . . . 
"Well and then?" asked the other voice. "If 
before that you arc not ten times w’oundcd, 
killed, or betrayed, well . . . w'hat then? . . .” 
"Well then," Pr i nee Andrew answered himself, 
"I don’t know what wdll happen and don’t 
want to know, and can’t, hut if I w^ant this— 
want glory, want to be known to men, want to 
be loved by them, it is not my fault that I want 
it and want nothing but that and li\e only for 
that. Yes, for that alone! 1 shall ne\er tell any- 
one, but, oh God! what am I to do it I love 
nothing but tame and men’s esteem? Death, 
wounds, the loss of family— I fear nothing. And 
precious and dear as many persons arc to me— 
lather, sister, wife— those dearest to me- yet 
dreadful and unnatural as itseems, I would give 
them all at once for a moment of glory, ot tri- 
umph over men, of love from men 1 don’t 
know and never shall know, for the love of 


these men here," he thought, as he listened to 
voices in Kutuzov’s courtyard. The voices were 
those of the orderlies who were packing up; 
one voice, probably a coachman’s, was teasing 
Kutii/ov’s old cook whom Prince Andrewknew, 
and who was called Tit. lie was saying, "Tit, 
1 say. Tit!” 

"Well?" returned the old man. 

"Go, Tit, thresh a bit!" said the wag. 

"Oh, go to the devil!” called out a voice, 
drownecl by the laughter of the orderlies and 
servants. 

"All the same, I love and value nothing but 
triumph over them all. I value this mystic pow- 
er ancl glory that is floating here above me in 
this mist!" 

CHAPTER XIII 

Thai* sami- Nu.iir, Rostov was with a platoon 
on skirmishing duty in front of Bagration’s 
detachment, f I is hussars were placed along the 
line in couples and he himself rode along the 
line trying to master the sleepiness that kept 
coming over him. An enormous space, with 
our anny’s campfiies dimly glowdng in the fog, 
could be seen behind him; in front of him w’as 
misty darkness. RostiW could see nothing, peer 
as he would into that foggy distance: now some- 
thing gleamed gray, now there was something 
black, now little lights seemed to glimmer 
where the enemy ought to be, now" he faiu icd 
it was only something in his own eyes. His eyes 
kept closing, and in his fancy appeared— now 
the Emperor, now Denisov, and now Moscow 
memories— and he again huniedly opened his 
eyes and saw cl.'st beloic him the head and 
ears of the horse he was riding, and sometimes, 
when he came w'ithin six paces of them, the 
black figures of hussars, but in the distance 
was still the same misty darkness. "Why not? 
. . . It might easily happen," thought Rostdv, 
"that the Emperor w'ill meet me and give me 
an order as he would to any other officer; he’ll 
say: ‘Go and find out w’hat's there.’ I here are 
many stories of his getting to know an officer in 
just such a chance way and attaching him to 
himself! What if he gave me a place near him? 
Oh, how I would guaid him, how I would tell 
him the truth, how I would unmask his deceiv- 
ers!" And in orderto reali/evividly his loveand 
devotion to the sovereign. RosteW pictured to 
himself an enemy or adcceitlulGcnnan.whom 
he would not only kill w"ith pleasure butwhoin 
he w'ould slap in the face before the Emperor. 
Suddenly a distant shout aroused him. He 
started and opened his eyes. 
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‘‘Wheream I? Oh yes, in the skirmishing line 
. . . pass and watchword— s/i a//, Oh/iw/z. What a 
nuisance that our squadron will be in reserve 
tomorrow/* he tliought. “1*11 ask leave to go to 
the front, this may be my only chance of see- 
ing the Emperor. It won*t be long now before 
I am off duty. 1*11 take another turn and when 
I get bark 1*11 go to the general and ask him.** 
He readjusted himself in the saddle and touched 
up his horse to ride once more round his hus- 
sars. It seemed to him that it was getting light- 
er. To the left he saw a sloping descent lit up, 
and facing it a black knoll that seemed as steep 
as a wall. On this knoll there was a white patch 
that Rostov could not at all make out: was it a 
glade in the wood lit up by the moon, or some 
unmelted snow, or some white houses? He even 
thought something moved on that white spot. 
“I expect it’s snow . . . that spot ... a spot— «ne 
tache** he thought. “There now . . . it’s not a 
tache . . . Natasha . . . sister, black eyes . . . Na 
• . . t^sha . . . (Won*t she be surprised when I 
tell her how Eve seen the Emperor?) Natdsha 
. . . take my sabretache . . .’’—“Keep to the right, 
your honor, there are bushes here,** came the 
voice of an hussar, past whom Rostdv was tid- 
ing in the act of falling asleep. RosteW lifted his 
head that had sunk almost to his horse’s mane 
and pulled up beside the hussar. He was suc- 
cumbing to irresistible, youthful, childish drow- 
siness. “But what was I thinking? I mustn’t for- 
get. How shall 1 speak to the Emperor? No, 
that’s not it— that’s tomorrow. Oh ycsl NatAsha 
. . . sabretache . . . saber them . . . Whom? The 
hussars . . . Ah, the hussars with mustaches. 
Along the Tverskaya Street rode the hussar 
with mustaches ... 1 thought about him too, 
just opposite Guryev’s house . . . Old (iuryev 
. . . Oh, but Denisov’s a fine fellow. But that’s 
all nonsense. The chief thing is that the Em- 
peror is here. How he looked at me and wished 

to say something, but dared not No, it was 

1 who dared not. But that’s nonsense, the chief 
thing is not to forget the important thing I was 
thinking of. Yes, Na-tasha, sabretache, oli, yes, 
yesi That’s right!’’ And his head once more 
sank to his horse’s neck. All at once it seemed 
to him that he was being fired at. “What? 
What? What? . . . Cut them down! What? . . .*' 
said RosteW, waking up. At the moment he 
opened his eyes he heard in frontof him, where 
the enemy was, the long-diawii shouts of thou- 
sands of voices. Ilis hoi sc and the horse of the 
hussar near him pricked their ears at these 
shouts. Over there, where the shouting came 
from, a fire flared up and went out again, then 


another, and all along the French line on the 
hill fires flared up ancl the shouting grew loud- 
er and louder. RosteW could hear the sound of 
French woids but could not distinguish them. 
The din of many voices was too great; all he 
could hear was: “ahahahl** and “rrnrr* 

“W’hat’s that? What do you make of it?** said 
RosteW to the hussar beside him. “That must 
be the enemy’s camp!’* 

The hussar did not reply. 

“W’hy, don’t you hear it?’’ RosteSv asked 
again, after waiting for a reply. 

‘’Who can tell, your honor?’’ replied the hus- 
sar reluctantly. 

“From the direction, it must be the enemy,’’ 
repeated RosteW. 

“It may be heo\ it may be nothing,*’ mutteicd 
the hussar. “It’s d.uk . . . Steady!*' he cruel to 
his fidgeting horse. 

Rostov’s horse was also getting rc'slivc: it 
pawed the lio/cn ground, pticking its eais at 
the noise and looking at the* lights. The shout- 
ing grew still loudei and merged into a general 
roar that only an army of several thousand 
men could produce. I'he lights spiead farthci 
ancl farther, probably along the line of the 
Flench camp. Rostov no loiigei w'anteil to 
sleep. The gay triumphant shouting of the 
enemy aimy had a stimulating elleci on him. 
**Vive VEmprtetn! rEmlmeurV* he now 
heard distinctly. 

“They can’t I)c far off, probably just beyond 
the stream.” he said to the hussar bc*side him. 

The hussar onlysighcd wutliout reply ing and 
coughed angrily. I he sound ol hoise’s hoofs 
approaching at a trot along the line of hussars 
was heard, and out of the foggy darkness the 
figure of a sergeant of hussais suddenly ap 
peared, locmiing huge as an elephant. 

“Your honor, the generals! ’’said the sergeant, 
riding up to RosteW. 

RostiW, still looking round toward the files 
and the shouts, rode w'lth the sergeant to meet 
some mounted men who wx*rc riding along the 
line. One was on a white horse. Prince Bagra- 
tion and Prince Dolgorukov with their adju- 
tants had come to witness the curious phenom- 
enon of the lights and shouts in the enemy’s 
camp. RosteW rode up to Bagrat icni, leported 
to him, and then joined the adjutants listen- 
ing to what the generals were saying. 

“Believe me,” said Prince Dolgorukov, ad- 
dressing Bagration, “it is nothing but a tiick! 
He has retreated and ordered the rearguard to 
kindle files and make a noise to deceive us.” 

“liardly,” said Bagratidn. “1 saw them this 
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evening on that knoll; if they had retreated 
they would have witlidrawn from that too. . . . 
Officer 1" said Bagrat idn to Rostdv, “arc the en- 
emy's skirmishers still there?" 

“They were there this evening, but now I 
don't know, your excellency. Shall I go with 
some of my hussars to see?" replied Rostdv. 

Bagrat idn stopped and, before replying, 
tried to see Rostov's face in the mist. 

“Well, go and sec," he said, after a pause. 

“Yes, sir." 

Rostov spurred his horse, called to Sergeant 
FMchenko and two otlier hussars, told them to 
follow him, and trotted downhill in the direc- 
tion from which the shouting came. He felt 
both frightened and pleased to he riding alone 
with three hussars into that mysterious and 
dangerous misty distance where no one liad 
been before him. Bagrat idn called to him from 
the hill not to go beyond the stream, but Ros- 
tov pretended not to hear him and did not 
stop but lode on and on, continually mistaking 
bushes for trees and gullies for men and con- 
tinually disco'i t r’'g his mistakes. Having de- 
scended the hill at a trot, he no longer saw ei- 
ther our own or the enemy’s fires, but heard 
the shouting of the French more loudly and 
distinctly. In the valley he saw before him 
something like a river, but when he reached it 
he found it was a road. Having come out onto 
the road he reined in his horse, hesitating 
whctluT to ride along it or cross it and ride 
over the black field up the hillside. To keep to 
the road Avhich gleamed white in the mist 
w^ould have been safer because it would be 
easier to sec people coming along it. “Follow 
mel" said he, crossed the road, and began rid- 
ing up the hill at a gallop toward the point 
where the French pickets had been standing 
that evening. 

“Your honor, there he isl” cried one of the 
hussars behind him. And before Rostdv had 
time to make out what the black thing was 
that had suddenly appeared in the fog, there 
was a flash, followed by a report, and a bullet 
whiz/ing high up in the mist with a plaintive 
sound passed out of hearing. Another musket 
missed fire but flashed in the pan. RosteW 
turned his horse and galloped back. Four more 
reports followed at intervals, and the bullets 
passed somewhere in the fog singing in differ- 
ent tones. RosteW reined in Jiis horse, whose 
spirits had risen, like his own, at the firing, and 
went back at a footpace. “Well, some morel 
Some morel" a merry voice was saying in his 
soul. But no more shots came. 


Only when approaching Bagratidn did Ros- 
tov let his horse gallopagain,andwith hishand 
at the salute rode up to the general. 

Dolgordkov was still insisting that the 
French had retreated and had only lit fires to 
deceive us. 

“What does that prove?” he was saying as 
Rostdv rode up. “They might retreat and leave 
the pickets." 

“It's plain that they have not all gone yet, 
Prince,” said Bagratidn. “Wait till tomorrow 
morning, we'll find out everything tomorrow.” 

“ The picket is still on the hill, your excel- 
lency, just where it was in the evening." report- 
ed Rostov, stooping forward with his hand at 
the salute and unable to repress the smile of 
delight induced by his ride and especially b> 
the sound of the bullets. 

“Very good, very good,” said Bagration. 
“Thank you, officer." 

“Your excellency,” said Rostov, “may I ask a 
favor?" 

“What is it?” 

“Tomorrowour squadron is to be in reserve. 
May 1 ask to be attached to the first scpiadron?" 

“What's your name?" 

“Count Rostdv." 

“Oh, very well, you may stay in attendance 
on me.” 

“Count Ilyd RosteW's son?" asked Dolgoru- 
kov. 

But Rostdv did not reply. 

“I'hen I may reckon on it, your excellency?" 

“I will give the order." 

“Tomorrow very likely I may be sent with 
some message to the Emperor," thought Rostov. 
“Thank Godl” 

The fires and shouting in the enemy’s army 
were occasioned by the fact that while Napole- 
on’s proclamation was being read to the troops 
the Emperor himself rode round his bivouacs. 
The soldiers, on seeing him, lit w'isps of straw 
and ran alter him, shouting, **Vive VEmper- 
eurr Napoleon’s proclamation was as follows: 

Soldiers! The Russian army is advancing against 
you to avenge the Aiisli ian army of lilm. 'I'hey aie 
ihc same battalions you broke at Hollahruiin and 
have pursued c\ri since to this place, fhe position 
we occupy is a strong one, and while they aic 
marching to go round me on the right they will 
expose a flank to me. .Soldiers! I will myself direct 
your battalions. I will keep out of fire if you witli 
your habitual valor carry disorder and confusion 
into the enemy's ranks, but should victory he in 
doubt, even for a moment, you will see your Eni- 
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peror exposing himself to the first blows of the 
enemy, for there must be no doubt of victory, es- 
pecially on this day when what is at stake is the 
honor of the French infantry, so necessary to the 
honor of our nation. 

Do not break your ranks on the plea of remov- 
ing the wounded! I.et every man be fully imbued 
with the thought that we must defeat these hire- 
lings of England, inspired by such hatred of our 
nation! I'his victory will conclude our campaign 
and we can return to winter quarters, where fresh 
French troops who arc being raised in France will 
join us, and the peace 1 shall conclude will be 
worthy of iny people, of you, and of myself. 

NAPOLEON 

CHAPTER XIV 

At five in the morning it was still quite dark. 
The troops of the center, the reserves, and Ba- 
gration's right flank had not yet moved, but on 
the left flank the columns of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, which were to be the first to de- 
scend the heights to attack the French right 
flank and drive it into the Bohemian moun- 
tains according to plan, were already up and 
astir. The smoke of the campfires, into which 
they were throwing everything superfluous, 
made the eyes smart. It was cold and dark. The 
officers were hurriedly drinking tea and break- 
fasting, the soldiers, munching biscuit and beat- 
ing a tattoo with their feet to warm themselves, 
gathering round the fires throwing into the 
flames the remains of sheds, chairs, tables, 
wheels, tubs, and everything that they did not 
want or could not carry away witli them. Aus- 
trian column guides were moving in and out 
among the Russian troops and served as her- 
alds of the advance. As soon as an Austrian of- 
ficer showed himself near a commanding offi- 
cer's quarters, thcregiment began to move: the 
soldicrsran from the fires, thrust their pipes in- 
to their boots, their bags into the carts, got 
their muskets ready, and formed rank. The of- 
ficers buttoned up their coats, buckled on their 
swords and pouches, and moved along the ranks 
shouting. The train drivers and orderlies har- 
nessed and packed the wagons and tied on the 
loads. The adjutants and battalion aqd regi- 
mental commanders mounted, crossed them- 
selves, gave final instructions, orders, and com- 
missions to the baggage men who remained be- 
hind, and the monotonous tramp of thousands 
of feet resounded. The column moved forward 
without knowing where and unable, from the 
masses around them, the smoke and the increas- 
ing fog, to see either the place they were leav- 
ing or that to which they were going. 


A soldier on the march is hemmed in and 
borne along by his regiment as much as a 
sailor is by his ship. However far he has walked, 
whatever strange, unknown, and dangerous 
places he reaches, just as a sailor is always sur- 
rounded by the same decks, masts, and rigging 
of his ship, so the soldier always has around 
him the same comrades, the same ranks, the 
same sergeant major IvAn Mitiich, the same 
company dog Jack, and the same commanders. 
The sailor rarely cares to know the latitude in 
which his ship is sailing, but on the day oi bat- 
tle-heaven knows how and wlieme— a stern 
note of which all arc conscious sounds in the 
moral atmosphere of an army, announcing the 
approach of something decisive and solemn, 
and awakening in the men an unusual curios- 
ity. On the day of battle the soldiers excitedly 
trytoget beyond theintercstsof their regiment, 
they listen intently, look about, and eagerly 
ask concerning what is going on around them. 

The fog had grown so dense that though it 
was growing light they could not st^e ten paces 
ahead. Bushes looked like gigantic trees and 
level ground like cliffs and slopes. Anywhere, 
on any side, one might encounter an ciicMiiy in- 
visible ten paces off. But the columns advanced 
for a long time, always in thesamc fog, descend- 
ing and ascending hills, avoiding gat dens and 
enclosures, going over new and unknown 
ground, and nowhere encountering the enemy. 
On the contrary, the soldiers became awatc 
that in front, behind, and on all sides, other 
Russian columns were moving in the same di- 
rection. Every soldier felt glad to know that to 
the unknown place wiiere he was going, many 
more of our men were going too. 

“I'here now, the Kurskies have also gone 
past," was being said in the ranks. 

"It’swondcrlul what a lot of our troops have 
gathered, lads! Last night I looked at thccainp- 
fires and there was no end of them. A regular 
Moscowl" 

'l’hr)ugh none of the column commanders 
rode up to the ranks or talked to the men (the 
commanders, as wc saw at the council of war. 
were out of humor and dissatisfied with the* af- 
fair, and so did not c'xcrt themselves to cheer 
the men but merely carried out the orders), yet 
the troops marched gaily, as they always df) 
when going into action, especially to an attack. 
But when they had marched for about an hour 
in the dense fog, the greater part of the men 
had to halt and an unpleasant consciousness of 
some dislocation and blunder spread through 
the ranks. How such a consciousness is com- 
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municated is very difficult to define, but it cer- 
tainly is communicated very surely, and flows 
rapidly, imperceptibly, and iiicpiessibly, as 
water does in a (reek. ITad the Russian army 
been alonewithout anyallies, it might perhaps 
have been a long time before this consciousness 
of mismanagement became a general convic- 
tion. but as it was, the disorder was rc'adily 
and naturally attributed tothestupid Germans, 
and eseiyone w'as (onvinced that a dangerous 
muddle had been occasioired by the sausage 
eaters. 

“Why have we stopped? Is the way blocked? 
Or have we alreacly come up against the 
French?” 

“No, orre can’t hear them. They’d be firing 
if we had.” 

“7 hey were in a hun7 enough to start us, 
and now here we stand in the middle of a field 
without rhyme or reason. It’s all those ddrnrrcd 
Germans’ muddlingl What stupid devilsl” 

“Yc*s, I’d send them on in front, but no fear, 
tht7’rc crowding up behind. And now here we 
stand hungry ” 

“I say, shall we soon be clear? They say the 
casalrv arc blocking the way,” said an officer. 

“Ah, those damned Germans! They don't 
know their own country!” said another. 

“What division are you?” shouted an adju- 
tant. riding up. 

“The Kighteenth.” 

“ Fhen why are you here? You should have 
gone on long ago, now you won’t get there till 
csening.” 

“What stupid orders! They don’t ilmmselves 
know what they are doing!” said the officer and 
rode off. 

'I hen agcncral rode past shoutingsomething 
angrily, not in Russian. 

“ I'afa-lafa! Rut what he’s jabbering no one 
can make out,” said a soldier, mimuking the 
general who had ridden away. "I’d shoot them, 
the scoundrels!” 

“We were ordered to bo at the place before 
nine, but we haven't got halfway. Fineordersl” 
w.as being repeated on different sides. 

Aird the feeling of energy wdth which the 
troops had staitecl began to tin n into vexation 
and anger at the stupid arrangements and at 
the Germans. 

The cause of the confusion was that while 
the Austrian cavalry was moving toward our 
left flank, the higher command found that our 
center was too far separated from our right 
flank and the cavalry were all ordered to turn 
back to the right. Several thousand cavalry 
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crossed in front of the infantry, who had to 
wait. 

At the front arr altercation occurred betw^een 
an Austrian guide and a Russian general. The 
general shouted a demand that the cavalry 
should be halted, the Austrian argued that not 
he, but the higher command, was to blame. 
The troops meanwhile stcK>d growing listless 
and dispirited. After an hour’s delay they at 
last movc^d on, dcscendfng the hill. The fog 
that was dispersing on the hill lay still more 
densely below, w'herc they were descending. In 
front in the fog a shot was heard and then an- 
other, at first irregularly at varying intervals— 
trata . . . tat— and then more and more regular- 
ly and rapidly, and the action at the Golclbach 
Stream began. 

Not expecting to come on the enemy clown 
by the stream, and having stumbled on him in 
the fog, hearing no encouraging w'ord from 
their cc^mmai iers, and with a consciousness of 
being too late spreading through the ranks, 
and above all being unable to see anything in 
front or around them in the thick fog, the 
Russians exchanged shots with the enemy la- 
zily and advanced and again halted, receiving 
no timely orders from the officers or adjutants 
wdio wMnderecl about in the fog in those un- 
known surroundings unable to find their own 
regiments. In this way the action began for 
the first, second, and third columns, which had 
gone clown into the valley. 7 he fourth col- 
umn, with v\'hich Kutuzov was, stood on the 
Prat/en Heights. 

Bclovw wheie the fight was beginning, there 
was still thick fog; on the higher ground it was 
clearing, but iiv'thing could be seen of what 
was going on in front. Whether all the enemy 
forces vsTre. as we sup])osed, six miles awav, or 
whether they were near by in that sea of mist, 
no one knew till after eight o’clock. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning. The fog 
lay unbroken like a sea down below, but high- 
er up at the village of Schlappanitz where Na- 
poleon stood with his marshals around him. it 
wMSCpiite light. Above him was a cleai blue skv, 
and the sun’s v ast 01 b c|uivered like a huge hol- 
low, crimson float on the siulace of that milky 
sea of mist. I'hc whole French army, and even 
Napoleon himself with his staff, were not on 
the far side of the stieams and hollows of Sok- 
olnilz and Schlappanitz beyond which wc in- 
tended to take up our position and begin the 
action, but were on this side, so close to our 
own forces that Napoleon with tlie naked eye 
could distinguish a mounted man from one on 
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foot. Napoleon, in the blue cloak which he had 
worn on his Italian campaign, sat on his small 
gray Arab horse a little in frontof his marshals. 
He gazed silently at the hills which seemed to 
rise out of the sea of mist and on which the 
Russian troops were moving in the distance, 
and he listened to the sounds of firing in the 
valley. Not a single muscle of his face— which 
in those days was still thin— moved. His gleam- 
ing eyes were fixed intently on one spot. His 
predictions were being justified. Part of the 
Russian force had already descended into the 
valley toward the ponds and lakes and part 
were leaving these Pratzen Heights which he 
intended to attack and regarded as the key to 
the position. He saw over the mist that in a hol- 
low between two hills near the village of Prat- 
zen, the Russian columns, their bayonets glit- 
tering, were moving continuously in one direc- 
tion toward the valley and disappearing one 
after another into the mist. From itiformation 
he had received the evening before, from the 
sound of wheels and footsteps heard by the out- 
posts during the night, by the disorderly move- 
ment of the Russian columns, and from all in- 
dications, he saw clearly that the allies believed 
him to be far away in front of them, and that 
the columns moving near Pratzen constituted 
the center of the Russian tarmy, and that that 
center was already sufTicicutly weakened to be 
successfully attacked. But still he did not begin 
the engagement. 

Today was a great day fi)r him— the anniver- 
sary of his coronation. Before dawn he fiad 
slept for a few hours, and refreshed, vigorous, 
and in good spirits, he mounted his Jtorse and 
rode out into the field in that happy mood in 
whicheverythingseemspossibleaiid everything 
succeeds. lie sat motionless, looking at the 
heights visible above the mist, and his cold face 
wore that special look of confident, self-com- 
placcnt happiness that one secs on the fare of 
a boy happily in love. The marshals stood be- 
hind him not venturing to distract his atten- 
tion. He looked now at the Pratzen Heights, 
now at the sun floating up out of the mist. 

When the sun had entirely emerged from 
the fog, and fields and mist were aglow with 
dazzling light— as if he had only awaited this to 
begin the action— he drew the glove from his 
shapely white hand, made a sign with it to the 
marshals, and ordered the action to begin. The 
marshals, accompanied by adjutants, galloped 
off in different directions, and a few minutes 
later the chief forces of the French army moved 
rapidly toward those Pratzen Heights which 


were being more and more denuded by Rus- 
sian troops moving down the valley to their 
left. 

CHAPTER XV 

At eight o’cxock Kutuzov rode to Pratzen at 
the head of the fourth column, Milorddovich’s, 
the one that was to take the place of Przeby- 
szi^wski's and Langeron's columns which had 
alreatly gone down into the valley. He greeted 
the men of the foremost regiment and gave 
them the order to march, thereby indicating 
that he intended to lead that column himself. 
When he had reached the village of Pratzen he 
halted. Prince Andrew was behind, among the 
immense number fonning the commander in 
chief’s suite. He was in a state of suppressed ex- 
citement and irritation, though controllcdly 
calm as a man is at the approach of a long- 
awaited moment. Hewas firmly convinced that 
this was the day of his Toulon, or his bridge of 
Areola.' flow it would come about he did not 
know, but he felt sure it would do so. 'Fhe lo- 
cality and the position of our troops were 
known to him as far as they could be known to 
anyone in our array. His own strategic plan, 
which obviously could not now be carriecl out, 
was forgotten. Now, entering into Weyrother’s 
plan. Prince Andrew considered possible con- 
tingencies and formed new projects sucli as 
might call for his rapidity of perception and 
decision. 

'I'o the left down below in the mist, the mus- 
ketry fire of unseen forces could be heard. It 
was there Prince Andrew thought the fight 
would concentrate. "I'herc we shall encounter 
difficulties, and there,” thought he, ”1 shall be 
sent with a brigadcor division, and there, stand- 
ard in hand, I shall go forward and break what- 
ever is in front of me.” 

He could not look calmly at the standards of 
the passing battalions. Seeing them he kept 
thinking, “ I’hat may be the very standard with 
which I shall lead the army.” 

In the morning all that was left of the night 
mist on the heights was a hoar frost now turn- 
ing to dew, but in the valleys it still lay like a 
milk-white sea. Nothing was visible in the val- 
ley to the left into which our troops had de- 
scended and from whence came the sounds of 
firing. Above the heights was the dark clear sky, 
and to the right the vast orb of the sun. In 
front, far off on the farther shore of that sea of 

*The scene of Napoleon’s brilliant victory in 
the provinc e of Verona over greatly superior Aus- 
trian forces, in 1796.— I r. 
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mist, some wooded hills were discernible, and 
it was there the enemy probably was, for some- 
thing could be descried. On the right the 
Guards were entering the misty region with a 
sound of hoofs and wheels and now and then 
a gleam of bayonets; to the left beyond the vil- 
lage similar masses of c«ivalry came up and dis- 
appeared in the.seaof mist. In frontand behind 
moved infantry. The commander in chief was 
standing at the end of the village letting the 
tioops pass by him. That morning Kutuzov 
seemed worn and irritable. The infantry pass- 
ing before him came to a halt without any 
command being given, apparently obstiucted 
by something in front. 

*'Do order them to form into battalion col- 
umns and go lound the village!'* he said angri- 
ly to a general who had lidden up. “Don't )ou 
understand, your excellency, my dear sir, that 
you must not defile through nariow village 
streets when we arc marching against the ene- 
my?*' 

“I intended to re-form them beyond the vil- 
lage, your exccPenc V,'' answered the general. 

Kutuzov laughed bitterly. 

“You'll make a fine thing of it, deploying in 
sight of the enemy! Very fine!’’ 

“'I he enemy is still far away, your excellency. 
According to the dispositions . . .“ 

“The clispositions!" exclaimed Kutuzov bit- 
terly. “Who told you that? . . . Kindly do as you 
arc oidcred.'* 

“Yes. sir." 

“^^y dear fellow," Nesvftski whispered to 
Piince Andrew, “the old man is as suily as a 
dog.” 

An Austrian officer in a white uniform with 
green plumes in his hat galloped up to Kutu- 
zov and asked in the Emperor’s name had the 
fourth column advanced into action. 

Kutuzov turned round without answering 
and his eye happened to fall upon Prince An- 
drew, who was beside him. Seeing him, Kutu- 
zov's malevolent and caustic expression sof- 
tened, as if admitting that what was being done 
was not his adjutant's fault, and still not an- 
swering the Austrian adjutant, he addressed 
Bolkc'mski. 

“Go, my dear fellow, and sec whether the 
third division has passed the village. Tell it to 
stop and await my orders.” 

Hardly had Prince Andrew started than he 
stopped him. 

“And ask whether sharpshooters liave been 
posted," he added. “What are they doing? 
Wliat are they doing?" he murmuretl to him- 


self, still not replying to the Austrian. 

Prince Andrew galloped off to execute the 
order. 

Overtaking the battalions that continued to 
advance, he stopped the third division and con- 
vinced himself that there really wcie no sharp- 
shooters in front of our columns. The colonel 
at the head of theregimentwas much surprised 
at the commander in chief's order to throw out 
skirmishers. He had felt perfectly sure that 
thcie were other troops in front of him and 
that the enemy must be at least six miles away. 
There w'as really nothing to be seen in front 
except a barren descent hidden by dense mist. 
Having given orders in the commander in 
chief’s name to rectify this omission. Prince 
Andrew galloped back. Kutuzov still in the 
same phue, his stout body resting heavily in 
the saddle with the lassitude of age, sat yawn- 
ing wearily with closed eyes. The troops were 
no h)ngcr moving, but stood with the butts of 
their muskets on the ground. 

“All right, all right!" he said to Prince An- 
drew, and turned to a general who, watch in 
hand, was saying it was time they started as all 
the left flank columns had already descended. 

“Plenty of time, your excellency," mutteied 
Kutuzov in the midst of a yawn. “Plenty of 
time," he repeated. 

Just then at a distance behind Kutiizov was 
heard the sound of regiments saluting, and 
this sound rapidly came nearer along the whole 
extended line of the advancing Russian col- 
umns. Evidently the person they were greeting 
WMs riding quickly. When the soldiers of the 
regiment in front of which Kutuzov was stand- 
ing began to shout, he rode a little to one side 
and looked round witha frown. Along thcroad 
from Pratzen galloped what looked like a 
squadron of horsemen in various uniforms. 
Two of them rode side by side in front, at full 
gallop. One in a black uniform with white 
plumes in his hat rode a bobtailed chestnut 
horse, the othci who was in a white uniform 
rode a black one. These were the two Emper- 
ors followed by their suites. Kutuzov, affecting 
the manners of an old soldier at the front, 
gave the command ‘'Attention!" and rode up 
to the Emperors with a salute. His whole ap- 
peal ance and manner were suddenly trans- 
formed. He put on the air of a subordinate 
w^ho obeys without reasoning. With an affecta- 
tion of respect which evidently struck Alex- 
ander unpleasantly, he rode up and saluted. 

Ihis unpleasant impression merely flitted 
over the young and happy face of the Emperor 
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like a cloud of haze across a clear sky and van- 
ished. After his illness he looked rather thin- 
ner that clay than on the held of Olmiitz where 
Bolkonski had seen him for the first time 
abroad, but there was still the same bewitching 
combination of majesty and mildness in his 
fine gray eyes, and on his delicate lips the same 
capacity for varying expression and the same 
prevalentappearanccof goodhearted innocent 
youth. 

At the Olmiitz review he had seemed more 
majestic; here he seemed brighter and more 
energetic. He was slightly flushed after gallop- 
ing two miles, and reining in his horse he 
siglied restfully and looked round at the faces 
of his suite, young and animatctl as his own. 
C/artoryski, Novoslltsev, Prince Volkchisky, 
Strogonov, and the others, all richly dressed 
gay young men on splendid, well groomed, 
fresh, only slightly heated horses, exchanging 
remarks and smiling, had stopped behind the 
Emperor. The Emperor Francis, a rosy, long- 
faced young man, sat vet 7 erect on his hand- 
some black horse, looking about him in a lei- 
surely and preoccupied manner. He beckoned 
to one of his white adjutants and asked some 
question— “Most likely he is asking at what 
o’clock they started,” thought Prince Andrew, 
watching his old acquaintance with a smile he 
could not repress as he recalled his icccptiori 
at Briinn. In the Empcrois’ suite were the 
picked young orderly olficeTs of the Guard and 
line regiments, Russian and Austrian. Among 
them were grooms leading the Esar’s b(*autrtul 
relay horses covered with embroidered cloths. 

As when a w'indow is opened a whiff of lrc‘sh 
air from the fields enters a stuffy room, so a 
whiff of youthfulness, energy, and confidence 
of success reached Kutuzov’s cheerless staff 
with the galloping advent of all these brilliant 
young men. 

“Why aren't you beginning, Michael Tlarion- 
ovich?” said the Emperor Alexander hurried- 
ly to Kutuzov, glancing courteously at the 
same time at the Emperor Francis. 

“I am waiting. Your Majesty," answered Ku- 
tuzov, l>ending forward respectfully. 

The Emperor, frowning slightly, bent his 
ear forward as if he had not quite heard. 

“Waiting, Your Majesty,” repeated Kutuzov. 
(Prince Andrew noted that Kutuzov’s upper 
lip twitched unnaturally as he said the word 
“waiting.”) “Not all the columns have formed 
up yet. Your Majesty.” 

The Tsar heard but obviously did not like 
the reply; he shrugged his rather round shoul- 


ders and glanced at Novoslltsev who was near 
him, as if complaining of Kutuzov. 

“You know, Michael Ilarionovich, we are not 
on the Empress’ Field where a parade docs not 
begin till all the troops are assembled,” said 
the Tsar with another glance at the Emperor 
Francis, as if inviting him if not to join in at 
least to listen to what he was saying. But the 
Emperor Francis continued to look about him 
and did not listen. 

“'I'hat is just why I do not begin, sire.” said 
Kutuzov in a resounding voice, apparently to 
preclude the possibility of not being hcaul, 
and again something in his face twitchc*d— 
“That is just why I do not begin, sire, because 
we are not on parade and not on the Empress’ 
Field,” said he clearly and distinc tly. 

In the Emperoi’s suite all exchanged rapid 
looks that expressed dissatisfaction and re- 
proach. “Old though he may be, he should not, 
he certainly should not, speak like that,” their 
glanc es seemed to say. 

The Tsar looked intcmtly and observantly 
into Kutuzov’s eye waiting to he.ar whether he 
would say anything more. But Kutuzov, with 
respectfully bowed head, seemed also to be 
waiting. 1 he silence lasted for about a min- 
ute. 

“However, if you command it, Your Majes- 
ty,” said Kutuzov, lifting his head and again 
assuming his fcjrrnci tone ot a dull, unieason- 
ing, but submissive general. 

He touched his hoise and having called Mil- 
oradovich, the commanderof the column, gave 
him tlie order to advance. 

The troops again bc^gan to move, and two 
battalions of the Nengorod and one ot the Ap- 
sheion regiment went forward past the Emper- 
or. 

As this Apsheron battalion marched by, the 
red faced Milorddovich, without his greatcoat, 
with his Orders on his breast and an enormous 
tuft of plumes in his cocked hat worn on one 
side with its coiners front and back, galloped 
strenuously forward, and with a dashing salute 
reined in his horse befc^rc the Emperor. 

“(iod be with you, general 1” said the Em- 
peror. 

“i\fa foi, sire, nous ferons te qui sera dans 
noire posnbilile, sire”^ he answered gaily, 
raising nevertheless ironic smiles among the 
gentlemen of the Tsar’s suite by his poor 
Flench. 

Milorddovich wheeled his horse sharply and 

^"Indeed, Sire, we shall do everything that it is 
pos.ablc to do. Sire." 
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stationed himself a little behind the Emperor. 
'File Apsheron men, excited by the Tsar*s pres- 
ence, passed in step before the Emperors and 
their suites at a bold, brisk pace. 

**Ladsr* shouted Milonklovichin a loud,sclf- 
confident, and cheery voire, obviously so elat- 
ed by the sound of firinjr, by the prospect of 
battle, and by the sight of the gallant Apsher- 
ons, his comrades in Suvorov’s lime, now 
passing so gallantly before the Emperors, 
that he forgot the sovereigns* presence. “Lads, 
it’s not the first village you’ve had to take,” 
cried he. 

“Glad to do our best!” shouted the soldiers. 

llie Emperor’s horse started at the sudden 
cry. 'Lhis horse that had carried the sovereign 
at reviews in Russia bore him also here on the 
field of Austerlit/, enduring the heedless blows 
ol his left foot and pricking itsearsat thesound 
of shots just as it had done on tlic Empress’ Field, 
not understanding the significance of the fir- 
ing, nor of the nearness of the Emperor Fran- 
cis* black cob, nor of all that was being said, 
thought, and fe't dial day by its rider. 

1 he Emperor turned with a smile to one of 
his followers and made a remark to him, point- 
ing to the gallant Apsherons. 

CffAP'l ER XVf 

KuTif/ov accompanied by his adjutants rode 
at a walking pace behind the carabineers. 

When he had gone less than half a mile in 
the rear of the column he stopped at a solitary, 
descried house that had probablyoncc been an 
inn, where two roads parted. Roth of them led 
downhill and troops were marching along 
both. 

The fog had begun to clear and enemy 
troops were already dimly visible about a mile 
and a half r)fF on the opposite heights. Down 
below, on the left, the firing became more dis- 
tinct. Kutu/ov had stopped and was speaking 
to an Austrian general. Piiiue Andrew, who 
was a little behind and looking at them, turned 
to an adjutant to ask him lor a fudd glass. 

“Look, iookr’said this adjutant, looking not 
at the troops in the distance, but down the hill 
before him. “It’s the French!” 

The two generals and the adjutant took hold 
of the field glass, trying to snatch it from one 
another, d'he exprc’ssion on all their faces sud- 
denly changed to one of horror, ddie French 
were supposed to be a mile and a half away, 
but had suddenly and unexpectedly appeared 
just in front of us. 

“It’s the enemy? . . . Nol . . . Yes, see it isl 


. . . for certain. . . . But how is that?” said dif- 
ferent voices. 

With the naked eye Prince Andrew saw be- 
low them to the right, not more than five hun- 
dred paces from where Kutuzov was standing, 
a dense French column coming up to meet the 
Apsherons. 

“Hereit isl The decisive moment has arrived. 
My turn has come,” thought Prince Andrew, 
and striking his horse he rode up tcj Kutu/ov. 

“'Fhe Apsherons must be stopped, your ex- 
cellency,” cried he. But at that very instant a 
cloud of smoke spread all round, firing was 
heard ejuite close at hand, and a voice of naive 
terror barely two steps from Prince Andrew 
shouted, “Brothers! All’s lostl” And at this 
voice, as if at a command, everyone began to 
run. 

Confused and ever-increasing crowds were 
running back to where five minutes before the 
troops had passed the Emperors. Not only 
would it have been difficult to stop that crowd, 
it was even impossible not to be carried back 
with it oneself. Bolkdnski only tried not to lose 
touch with it, and lcK>kcd around bewildered 
and unable to grasp what was happening in 
front of him. Nesvitski with an angry face, red 
and indikc himself, was shouting to Kutii/ov 
that it he did not ride away at once he would 
certainly be taken prisoner. Kutuzov remained 
in the same place and without answering drew 
out a handkerchief. Blood was flowing from 
his check. Piince Andrew forced his way to 
him. 

“You are wounded?” he askerd, hardly able 
to master the tri mbling of his lower jaw. 

“'Fhe wound is not here, it is therel” said 
Kuiii/ov, pressing the handkerchief to his 
wounded cluck and pointing to the fleeing 
soldiers. “Stop them!” he shouted, and at the 
same momcMit, probably realizing that it was 
impossible to stop them, spurred his horse and 
rocle to the right. 

A fresh w'ast i)f the flying mob caught him 
and bore him back with it. 

The troops were running in such a dense 
mass that once surrounded by them it was dif- 
ficult to get out again One was shouting. “Get 
./111 Why arc you hinderingus?” Another in the 
same j)lacc turned round and fired in the air; a 
third was striking the horse Kutii/ov himself 
rode. Having by a great effort got away to the 
left from that flood of men, Kutii/ov, with his 
suite diminished by more than half, rode to- 
ward a sound of artillery fire near by. Having 
forced his way out of the crowd of fugitives, 
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Prince Andrew^ trying to keep near Kutdzov, 
saw on the slope of the hill amid the smoke a 
Russian battery that wasstill fifingand French- 
men running toward it. Higher up stood some 
Russian infantry, neither moving forward to 
protect the battery nor backward with the flee- 
ing crowd. A mounted general separated him- 
self from the infantry and approached Kutiizov. 
Of Kutuzov’s suite only four remained. They 
were all pale and exchanged looks in silence. 

“Stop those wretches 1“ gasped Kutiizov to 
the regimental commander, pointing to the 
flying soldiers; but at that instant, as if to pun- 
ish him for those words, bullets flew hissing 
across the regiment and across Kutuzov’s suite 
like a flock of little birds. 

The French had attacked the battery and, 
seeing Kutuzov, were firing at him. After this 
volley the regimental commander clutched at 
his leg; several soldiers fell, and a second lieu- 
tenant who was holding the flag let it fall from 
his hands. It swayed and fell, but caught on the 
muskets of the nearest soldiers. 7'hc soldiers 
started firing without orders. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! “groaned Kutiizov despairing- 
ly and looked around. . . . “Bolkdnski!” he 
whispered, his voice trembling from a con- 
sciousness of the feebleness of age, “Bolk6nskil“ 
he whispered, pointing to the disordered bat- 
talion and at the enemy, “%vhat’s that?” 

But before he had finished speaking, Prince 
Andrew, feeling tears of shame and anger 
choking him, had already leapt from his horse 
and run to the standard. 

“Forward, lads!” he shouted in a voice pierc- 
ing as a child’s. 

“Here it is!” thought he, seizing the staff of 
the standard and hearing with pleasure the 
whistle of bullets evidently aimed at him. Sev- 
eral soldiers fell. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Prince Andrew, and, 
scarcely able to hold up the heavy standard, he 
ran forward with full confidence that the whole 
battalion would follow him. 

And really he only ran a few steps alone. 
One soldier moved and then another and soon 
the whole battalion ran forward shouting “Hur- 
rah!” and overtook him. A sergeant of the bat- 
talion ran up and took the flag that was sway- 
ing from its weight in Prince Andrew’s hands, 
but he was immediately killed. Prince Andrew 
again seized the standard and, dragging it by 
the staff, ran on with the battalion. In front he 
saw our artillerymen, some of whom were fight- 
ing, whileothers, having abandoned theirguns, 
were running toward him. He also saw French 


infantry soldiers who were seizing the artillery 
horses and turning the guns round. Prince An- 
drew and the battalion were already within 
twenty pacesof the cannon. He heard the whis- 
tle of bullets above him unceasingly and to 
right and left of him soldiers continually 
groaned and dropped. But he did not look at 
them: he looked only at what was going on in 
front of him—at the battery. He now saw clear- 
ly the figure of a red-haired gunner with his 
shako knocked awry, pulling one end of a mop 
while a French soldier tugged at the other. He 
could distinctly see the distraught yet angry 
expression on the faces of these two men, 
who evidently did not realize what they were 
doing. 

“What are they about?” thought Prince An- 
drew as he gazed at them. “Why doesn’t the 
red-haired gunner run away as he is unanned? 
Why doesn’t the Frenchman slab him? He will 
not get away before the Frenchman remembers 
his bayonet and stabs him. . . .” 

And really another French soldier, trailing 
his musket, ran up to the struggling men, and 
the fate of the red-haired gunntir, who had tri- 
umphantly secured the mop and still did not 
realize what awaited him, was about to be de- 
cided. But Prince Andrew did not see how it 
ended. It seemed to him as though one of the 
soldiers near him hit him on the liead with the 
full swing of a bludgeon. It hurt a little, but 
the worst of it was that the pain distracted him 
and prevented his seeing what he had been 
looking at. 

“What’s this? Am I falling? My legs are giv- 
ing way,” thought he, and fell on his back. He 
opened his eyes, hoping to sec how the strug- 
gle of the Frenchmen with the gunners ended, 
whether the red-haired gunner had been killed 
or not and whether the cannon had been cap- 
tured or saved. But he saw nothing. Above 
him there was now nothing but the sky— the 
lofty sky, not clear yet still immeasurably lofty, 
with gray clouds gliding slowly across it. “How 
quiet, peaceful, and solemn; notat all as I ran,” 
thought Prince Andrew— “not aswe ran. shout- 
ing and fighting, not at all as tlie gunner and 
the Frenchman with frightened and angry 
faces struggled for the mop: how differently do 
those clouds glide across that lofty infinite sky! 
How was it I did not see that lofty sky before? 
And how happy I am to have found it at last! 
Yes! All is vanity, all falsehood, except that in- 
finite sky. There is nothing, nothing, but that. 
Bui even it does not exist, there is nothing but 
quiet and peace. Thank God! . . 
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CHAPTER XVII 

On our right flank commanded by Bagration, 
at nine o'clock the battle had not yet begun. 
Not wishing to agree to Dolgorukov’s demand 
to commence the action, and wishing to avert 
responsibility from himself. Prince Ilagratidn 
proposed to Dolgorukov to send to in(|uire of 
the commander in chief. Bagration knew that 
as the distance between the two flanks was 
more than six miles, even if the messenger 
were not killed (which he very likely would 
be), and found the commander in chief (which 
would be very difficult), he would not be able 
to get back before evening. 

Bagration cast his large, expressionless, sleepy 
eyes round his suite, and the boyish face of Ros- 
t()v, breathless with excitement and hope, was 
the first to catch his eye. He sent him. 

“And if I should meet 11 is Majesty before I 
meet the commander in chief, your excellency?'* 
said RosteW, with his hand to his cap. 

“You can give the message to His Majesty,” 
said Dolgorukov, hurriedly interrupting Ba- 
gratidn. 

On being relieved from picket duty Rostdv 
had managed to get a lew hours’ sleep before 
morning and felt cheerful, bold, and resolute, 
with elasticity of movement, laitli in his good 
fortune, and generally in that state of mind 
which makes everything seem possible, pleas- 
ant, and easy. 

All his wisheswerc being fulfilled that morn- 
ing: there was to be a general engagenu'iit in 
which he was taking part, more than that, he 
was orderly to the bravest general, and still 
more, he was going with a message to Kutuzov, 
perhaps even to the sovereign himself. The 
morning was bright, he had a good horse under 
him, and his heart was full of joy and happi- 
ness. On receiving the order he gave In's horse 
the rein and galloped along the line. At first 
he rode along the line of Bagration's troops, 
which had not yet advanced into action but 
were standing motionless; then he came to the 
region occupied by Uvdrov’s cavalry and here 
he noticed a stir and signs of preparation for 
battle; having passed IJvarov’s cavalry he clear- 
ly heard the sound <)f cannon and musketry 
ahead of him. The firing grew louder and loud- 
er. 

In the fresh morning air were now heard, 
not two or three musket shots at irregular in- 
tervals as before, followed by one or two can- 
non shots, but a roll of volleys of musketry 
from the slopes of the hill before Pratzen, in- 
terrupted by such frequent reports of cannon 
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that sometimes several of them were not sep- 
arated from one another but merged into a 
general roar. 

He could see puffs of musketry smoke that 
seemed to chase one another down the hill- 
sides, and clouds of cannon smoke rolling, 
spreading, and mingling with one another. He 
could also, by the gleam cjf bayonets visible 
through the smoke, make out moving masses 
of infantry and narrow lines of artillery with 
green caissons. 

RosteW stopped his horse for a moment on a 
hillock to see what was going on, but strain his 
attention as he would he could not understand 
or make out anything of what was happening: 
there in the smoke men of some sort were mov- 
ingabout,and in front and behind moved lines 
of troops: but why, whither, and who they were, 
it was impossible to make out. These sights and 
sounds had no depressing or intimidating ef- 
fect on him; on the contrary, they stimulated 
his energy and determination. 

“Go on I (io on! Give it them!” he mentally 
exclaimed at these sounds, and again proceed- 
ed to gallop along the line, penetrating farther 
and farther into the region where the army 
was already in action. 

“How it will be there I don’t know, but all 
will be well!” thought Rostov. 

After passing some Austrian trejops he no- 
ticed that the next part of the line (the Guards) 
was already in action. 

“So much the better! I shall sec it close,” he 
thought. 

He was riding almost along the front line. A 
h.indful of men came galloping toward him. 
They were our Uhlans who with disordered 
ranks were returning from the attack. RosteW 
got out of their way, involuntarily noticed that 
one* of them was bleeding, and galloped on. 

“That is no business of mine,” he thought. 
He had not ridden many hundred yards alter 
that before he saw to his left, acre>ss the whole 
width of the field, an enormous mass of caval- 
ly in brilliant white uniforms, mounted on 
black horses, trotting straight toward him and 
across his path. RosteW put his horse to full 
gallop to get out of ib.e way of these men, and 
be would have got clear had they continued at 
the same speed, but they kept increasing their 
pace, so that some of the horses were already 
galloping. RosteW heard the thud of their hoofs 
and the jingle of their weapons and saw their 
horses, their figures, and even their faces, 
more and mote distinctly. They were our 
Horse Guards, advancing to attack the French 
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cavalry that was coming to meet them. 

The Horse Guards were galloping, but still 
holding in their horses. Rostdv could already 
see their faces and heard the command: 
“Chargel” shouted by an officer who was urging 
his thoroughbred to full speed. Rostov, fearing 
to be crushed or swept into the attack on the 
French, galloped along the front as hard as his 
horse could go, but still was not in time to avoid 
them. 

The last of the Horse Guards, a huge pock- 
marked fellow, frowned angrily on seeing Ros- 
t6v before him. with whom he would inevita- 
bly collide. This Guardsman would certainly 
have bowled Rostdv and his Bedouin over 
(Rostdv felt himself quite tiny and weak com- 
pared to these gigantic men and horses) had it 
not occurred to Rostdv to flourish his whip be- 
fore the eyes of the Guardsman’s horse. The 
heavy black horse, sixteen hands high, shied, 
throwing back its ears; but the pockmarked 
Guardsman drove his huge spurs in violently, 
and the horse, flourishing its tail and extending 
its neck, galloped on yet faster. Hardly had the 
Horse Guards passed Rostdv before he heard 
them shout, ‘’Hurrah 1” and looking back saw 
that their foremost ranks were mixed up with 
some foreign cavalry with red epaulets, prob- 
ably French. He could see nothing more, for 
immediately afterwards cannon began firing 
from somewhere and smoke enveloped every- 
thing. 

At that moment, as the Horse Guards, hav- 
ing passed him, disappeared in thesmoke, Ros- 
t6v hesitated whether to gallop after them or 
to go where he was sent. This was the brilliant 
charge of the Horse Guards that amazed the 
French themselves. Rost6v was horrified to 
hear later that of all that mass of huge and 
handsome men, of all those brilliant, rich 
youths, oflicers and cadets, who had galloped 
past him on their thousand-ruble horses, only 
eighteen were left after the charge. 

’‘Why should I envy them? My chance is not 
lost, and maybe I shall see the Emperor imme- 
diately!” thought Rostov and galloped on. 

When he came level with the toot Guards 
he noticed that about them and around them 
cannon balls were flying, of which he was 
aware not so much because he heard their 
sound as because he saw uneasiness on the sol- 
diers' faces and unnatural warlike solemnity 
on those of the officers. 

Passing behind oneof the lincsof a regiment 
of Foot Guards he heard a voice uilling him 
by name. 


“Rostdvl” 

“What?” he answered, not recognizing Boris. 

“I say, we’ve been in the front line! Our reg- 
imetit attacked!” said Boris with the happy 
smile seen on the faces of young men who have 
been under fire for the first time. 

Rostov stopped. 

“Have you?” he said. “Well, how did it go?” 

“We drove them backi” said Boris with an- 
imation, growing talkative. “Can you imagine 
it?” and he began describing how the Ciuards, 
having taken up their position and seeing 
troops before them, thought they were Austri- 
ans, and all at once discovered from the cannon 
balls discharged by those troops that they were 
themselves in the front line and had unexpect- 
edly to go into action. RosteW without hearing 
Boris to the end spurred his horse. 

“Where are you off to?” asked Boris. 

“With a message to His Majesty.” 

“There he isl” said Boris, thinking Rostov 
had said “His Highness,” and pointing to the 
Grand Duke whc3 with his high shoulders and 
frowning brows stood a hunched paces away 
from them in his helmet and Horse Guards’ 
jacket, shouting something to a pale, white- 
uniformed Austrian officer. 

“But that’s the Grand Duke, and I want the 
commander in chief or the Emperor,” said 
RosicW, and was about to spur his horse. 

“Count! Count!” shouted Bcig who ran up 
from the other side as eager as Boris. “Count! 
I am wounded in my right hand” (and he 
showed his bleeding hand with a handkerchief 
tied round it) “and I remained at the front. I 
held my sword in my left hand. Count. AH oui 
family— the von Bergs— have been knights!” 

He said something more, but Rcjstov did 
not wait to hear it and rode away. 

Having passed the Ciuards and traversed an 
empty space, Rostov, to avoid again getting in 
front of the first line as he had done when the 
Hoise Guards charged, followed the line of 
reserves, going far round the place where the 
hottest musket fire and cannonade were heard. 
Suddenly he heard musket fire quite close in 
front of him and behind our troops, where he 
could never have expec ted the enemy to be. 

“What can it be?” he thought. “'I he enemy 
in the rear of our army? Impossible!” And sud- 
denly he was seized by a panic of icar lor him- 
self and for the issue of the whole battle. “But 
be that what it may,” he reflected, “there is no 
riding round it now. 1 must look for the com- 
mander in chief here, and if all is lost it is for 
me ^o perish with the rest.” 
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The foreboding of evil that had suddenly 
come over Rostdv was more and more con- 
firmed the farther he rode into the region be- 
hind the village of Pratzen, which was full of 
troops of all kinds. 

*‘What does it mean? What is it? Whom are 
they firing at? Who is firing?” Rostov kept ask- 
ing as he came up to Russian and Austrian sol- 
diers running in confused crowds across his 
path. 

“The devil knows! TheyVe killed evcrybodyl 
It*s all up now!” he was told in Russian, Ger- 
man, and Czech by the crowd of fugitives who 
understood what was happening as little as he 
did. 

“Kill the Germans!” slu)utcd one. 

“May the devil take them— the traitors!” 

*'Zum Henher diese Russen!** * muttered a 
German. 

Several wounded men passed along the road, 
and words of abuse, streams, and groans min- 
gled in a general hubbub, then the firing died 
d<jwn. Rostov learned later that Russian and 
Austrian soldiers 1 ->^1 been firing at one anoth- 
er. 

"My God! What docs it all mean?” thought 
he. “And heic, where at any moment the Lm- 
peror may see them. . . . But no, these must he 
only a handful of scoundicls. It will soon be 
over, it can’t be that, it can't be! Only to get 
past them cjuicker, (|uickcr!” 

The idea of defeat and flight could not en- 
ter Rostov’s head. 'Phough he saw f rench can- 
non and French troops on the Pratzen Heights 
just where he had been ordered to look for the 
ccmimander in chief, he could not, did not 
wish to, believe that, 

CHAPTER XVHI 

Rosi()V had been ordered to look for Kutu/ov 
and the Emperor near the village of Prat/en. 
But neither they nor a single commanding €)f- 
fitcr were there, only disorganized crowds of 
troops of various kinds. He urged on his al- 
ready weary liorse to get cjuickly past these 
crowds, but the farther he went the iiicme dis- 
organized they were. Fhc highroad on which 
he had come out was thronged with calcches, 
carriages of all sorts, and Russian and Austri- 
an soldiers of all arms, some wounded and 
some not. This whole mass droned and jostled 
in confusion under the dismal influence of 
cannon balls flying from the French batteries 
stationed on the Pratzen Heights. 

“Where is the Emperor? Where is Kutuzov?” 

'“Hang these Riissiansl” 
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Rostov kept asking everyone he could stop, 
but got iH) answer from anyone. 

At last seizing a soldier by his collar he forced 
him to answer. 

“Eh, brother! They've all bolted long agol” 
said the sr)ldier, laughing for some reason and 
shaking himself free. 

Having left that soldier who was evidently 
drunk, RosteW stopped the hr)rsc of a batman 
or groom of some important personage and be- 
gan to cjucstion him. The man announced 
that the Tsar had been driven in a carriage at 
full speed about an hour before along that very 
road and that he was dangerously wounded. 

“It can't be!*' said RosteW. “It must have 
been someone else.” 

“I saw him myself,” replied the man with a 
self-confident smile of derision. “I ought to 
know the Emperor by now, after the times I've 
seen him in Petersburg. I saw him just as I sec 

you There I.e sat in the carriage as pale as 

anything. How they made the four black horses 
flyl Gracious me, they did rattle past! It's time 
1 knew the Imperial horses and 1 1yd Ivdnych. I 
don’t think Ilyd drives anyone except the 
Tsarl” 

RosteW let go of the horse and was about to 
ride on, w’hen a wounded officer passing by ad- 
dressed him: 

“Who is it you want?” he asked. “The com- 
mander in chief? He was killed by a cannon 
ball— struck in the breast before ourregiment.” 

“Not killed— wounded!” another officer cor- 
rected him. 

“Who? Kutuzov?” asked RostAv. 

“Not Kutuzen, but what’s his name— well, 
never mind . . . tl’cre arc not many left alive. 
Go that way, to that village, all the command- 
ers arc there,' said the officer, pointing to the 
village of Hosjeradek, and he walked on. 

RosttW rode on at a footpace not knowing 
why or to whom he was now going. The Em- 
peror was wounded, the battle lost. It was im- 
possible to doubt it now. Rost(W rode in the 
direction pointed out to him, in which he saw 
turrets and a church. What need to hurry? 
What was he now to say to the Tsar or to Ku- 
tuzov, even if they wer.; alive and unwounded? 

“Take this road, your honor, that way you 
will be killed at onccl” a soldier shouted to 
him. “They’d kill you there!” 

“Oh, what arc you talking about?” said an- 
other. “Where is he to go? That way is nearer.” 

RosteW considered, and then went in the di- 
rection where they said he would be killed. 

“It's all the same now. If the Emperor is 
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wounded, am I to try to save myself?” he 
thought. He rode on to the region where the 
greatest number of men had perished in flee> 
ing from Pratzen. The French had not yet oc- 
cupied that region, and the Russians— the un- 
injured and slightly wounded— had left it long 
ago. All about the field, like heaps of manure 
on well-kept plowland, lay from ten to fifteen 
dead and wounded toeachcouple of acres. The 
wounded crept together in twos and threes and 
one could hear their distressing screams and 
groans, sometimes feigned— or so it seemed to 
Rostdv. He put his horse to a trot to avoid see- 
ing all these suffering men, and he felt afraid- 
afraid not for his life, but tor the courage he 
needed and which he knew would not stand 
the sight of these unfortunates. 

The French, who had ceased firing at this 
field strewn with dead and wounded where 
there was no one left to fiie at, on seeing an 
adjutant riding over it trained a gun on him 
and fired several shots. The sensation of those 
terrible whistling sounds and of the corpses 
around him merged in Rostciv's mind into a 
single feeling of terror and pity for himself. 
He remenibeicd his mother’s last letter. “What 
would she feel.” thought he, “if she saw me 
here now on this field with the cannon aimed 
at me?” 

In the village of Hosjeradek there were Rus- 
sian troops retiring from the field of battle, 
who though still in some confusion were less 
disordered. I'he French cannon did not reach 
there and the musketry fire sounded far aWay. 
Here everyone clearly saw and said that the 
battle was lost. No one whom Rostdv asked 
could tell him where the B'mpcror or Kutu/ov 
was. Some said the report that the Emperor 
was wounded was correct, others that it was 
not, and explained the false rumor that had 
spread by the fact that the Emperor’s carriage 
had really galloped from the field of battle 
with the pale and terrified Obcr-Hofmarschal 
Count Tolstoy, who had ridden out to the bat- 
tlefield with others in the Emperor’s suite. One 
officer told Rost6v that he had seen someone 
from headquarters behind the village to the 
left, and thither Rostdv rode, not hoping to 
find anyone but merely to case his conscience. 
When he had ridden al)out two miles and had 
passed the last of the Russian troops, he saw, 
near a kitchen garden with a ditch round it, 
two men on horseback lacing the ditch. One 
with a white plume in his hat seemed familiar 
to RosteW; the other on a beautiful chestnut 
horse (which Rostdv fancied he had seen be- 


fore) rode up to the ditch, struck his horse with 
his spurs, and giving it the rein leaped lightly 
over. Only a little earth crumblecl from the 
bank under the horse’s hind hoofs. Turning 
the horse sharply, he again jumped the ditch, 
and deferentially addressed the horseman with 
the white plumes, evidently suggesting that he 
should do the same. 1 he rider, whose figure 
seemed familiar to Rostdv and involuntarily 
riveted his attention, made a gesture of refusal 
with his hc:id and hand and by that gesture 
RostfW instantly recognized his lamented and 
adored monarch. 

“But it can’t be he, alone in the midst of this 
empty field!” thought Rostdv. At that moment 
Alexander turned his head and Rostdv saw the 
beloved features tliat were so deeply engraved 
on his memory. 'Fhc Emperor was pale, his 
cheeks sunken and his c^es hollow, but the 
charm, the mildness of his features, was all the 
greater. RosteW was happy in the assurance 
that the rumots about the Emperor being 
wounded were false. He was happy to be see- 
ing him. Heknewthat hemight and cvenoiight 
to go straight to him and give the message Dol- 
gorukov had ordered him to deliver. 

But as a youth in love trembles, is unnervc*d, 
and dares not utter the thoughts he has dreamed 
of for nights, but looks around for help or a 
chance of delay and flight when the longed-for 
moment comes and he is alone with heu so 
Rostov, now that he Iiad attained what he had 
longed for mote than anything else in the 
woild, did not know how to apprc^ach the Em- 
peror, and a thousand reasons occurred to him 
why it would be inconvenient, unseemly, and 
impossible to do so. 

“What! It is as if 1 were glad of a chance to 
take advantage of his being alone and de- 
spondent! A strange face may seem unpleasant 
or painful to him at this moment of sorrow; 
besides, what can I say to him now, when my 
heart fails me and my mouth feels dry at the 
mere sight of him?” Not one of the innumer- 
able speeches addressed to the Emperor that 
he had composed in his imagination could he 
now recall. I'hosc speeches were intended for 
quite other conditions, they were for the most 
part to be spoken at a moment of victory and 
triumph, generally when he was dying of 
wounds and the sovereign had thanked him 
for heroic deeds, and while dying he expressed 
the love his actions had proved. 

“Besides how can I ask the Emperor for his 
instructions lor the tight flank now that it is 
necrly four o’clock anci ilic battle is lost? No, 
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certainly I must not approach him, I must not 
intrude on his reflections. Better die a thou- 
sand times than risk receiving an unkind look 
or bad opinion from him/* Rostov decided; 
and sorrowfully and with a heart full of despair 
he rode away, continually looking back at the 
Tsar, who still remained in the same attitude 
oi indecision. 

While Rostov was thus arguing with him- 
self and riding sadly away, C'.aptain von 'Foil 
chanced to ride to the same spot, and seeing 
the Emperor at once rode up to him, offered 
his services, and assisted liim to cross the ditch 
on loot. The Emperor, wishing to rest and feel- 
ing unwell, sat down under an apple tree and 
von Toll remained beside him. Rostr')v from a 
distance saw with envy and renioise how von 
I’oll spoke long and warmly to the Emperor 
and how the Emperor, evidently weeping, cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand and pressed von 
'Foil’s hand. 

“And I might have been in his placel’* 
thought Rostov, and hardly restraining his 
tears ol pity for the Emperor, he rode on in 
utter despair, not knowing where to or why he 
w.is now riding. 

If is despair was all the greater from feeling 
that hisown weakness was the cause of his griel. 

lie might . . . not only might but should, 
have gone up to the sovereign. It was a unique 
(h.ince to show his devotion to the Emperor 

and he had not made use of it “What have 

I done?” thought he. And he turned round 
and galloped back to the place where he had 
seen the Empeior, but there was no one be- 
yond the ditch now. Only some carts and car- 
1 iages were jrassing by. From one of the drivers 
he learned that Kiitu/ov’s staff were not far off, 
in the village the vehicles were going to. Ros- 
t()v lollow'ccl them. In front of him walked Ku- 
tuzov’s groom leading horses in Jrorsecloths. 
'Fhcn came a cart, and behind that walked an 
old, bandy-legged domestic serf in a peaked 
cap and sheepskin coat. 

“Titl I say. Tit I’* said the groom. 

“What?’’ answered the old man absent-mind- 
edly. 

“Go, TitI Thresh a bitl” 

**Oh, you fool I*’ said the old man, spitting 
angrily. Some time passed in silence, and then 
the same joke was repeated. 

Before five in the evening the battle liad 
been lost at all points. More than a hundred 
cannon wenre already in the handsof the French. 

Prrebyszc^wski and his corps had laid down 


their arms. Other columns after losing half 
their men were retreating in disorderly ton- 
fused masses. 

The remains of Langeron’s and Dokhtiirov’s 
mingled forces were crowding a round thedams 
and banks of the ponds near the village of 
Augesd. 

After five o’clock it was only at the Augesd 
Dam that a hot cannonade (delivered by the 
French alone) was still to be heard from nu- 
merous batteries ranged on the slopes of the 
Pratzen Heights, directed at our retreating 
forces. 

In the rearguard, Dokhtiirov and others ral- 
lying some battalions kept up a musketry fire 
at the French cavalry that was pursuing our 
troops. It was growing dusk. On the narrow 
Augesd Dam where for so many years the old 
miller had been accustomed tositinhistasseled 
cap pc'acefiilly angling, while his grandson, 
with shirt sleeves rolled up, handled the floun- 
dering silvery fish in the watering can, on that 
dam over which for so many years Moravians 
in shaggy caps and blue jackets had peacefully 
driven their two-horse carts loaded with wheat 
and had returned dusty with flour whitening 
theii carts—on that nairow dam amid ihe wag- 
ons and the cannon, under the horsc^s* hoois 
and between the wagon wheels, men disfiguied 
by lear of death now ciowded together, ciush- 
ing one another, dying, stepping over the dy- 
ing and killing one another, only to move on a 
few steps and be killed themselves in the same 
way. 

Every ten seconds a cannon ball flew com- 
picssing the air amund, or a shell burst in the 
midst of that dense thiong, killing some and 
splashing with blood those near them. 

I)c)lokhov~now an olheer— wounded in the 
arm, and on foot, with the icgiinental com- 
mander on horseback and some ten men of 
his company, represented all that was left of 
that whole regiment. Impelled by the crowd, 
they had got wedged in at the approach to the 
dam and, jammed in on all sides, had stopped 
because a horse in front had fallen uncler a 
cannon and the crowd were dragging it out. A 
cannon ball killed someone behind them, an- 
V her fell in front and splashed Dblokhov with 
blood. The crowd, pushing forward desperate- 
ly, squeezed together, moved a few steps, and 
again stopped. 

“Move on a hundred yards and we are cer- 
tainly saved, remain here another two minutes 
and it is certain death,” thought each one. 

Dcilokhov who was in the midst of the crowd 
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forced his way to the edge of the dam, throw- 
ing two soldiers off their feet, and ran onto the 
slippery ice that covered the millpool. 

“Turn this wayl'* he shouted, jumping over 
the ice which creaked under him; “turn this 
wayl“ he shouted to tliose with the gun. “It 
bears! . . 

The ice bore him but it swayed and creaked, 
and it was plain that it would give way not on- 
ly under a cannon or a crowd, but very soon 
even under his weight alone. The men looked 
at him and pressed to the bank, hesitating to 
step onto the ice. The general on horseback at 
the entrance to the dam raised his hand and 
opened his mouth to address Ddlokhov. Sud- 
denly a cannon ball hissed so low above the 
crowd that everyone ducked. It flopped into 
something moist, and the general fell from his 
horse in a pool of blood. Nobody gave him a 
look or thought of raising him. 

“Get onto the ite, over the ice! Go on! 
Turn! Don't you hear? Go on!" innumerable 
voices suddenly shouted after the ball had 
strut k the general, the men themselves not 
knowing what, or why, they were shouting. 

One of the hindmost guns that was going 
onto the dam turned off onto the ice. Crowds 
of soldiers from the dam began running onto 
the frozen pond. The ice gave way under one 
of the foremost soldiers, and one leg slipped 
into the water. He tried to right himself but 
fell in up to his waist. I'he nearest soldiers 
shrank back, the gun driver stopped his horse, 
but from behind still came the shouts: “Onto 
the ice, why do you stop? (io on! Go on!” And 
cries of horror were heard In the crowd. The 
soldiers near the gun waved their arms and 
beat the horses to make them turn and move 
on. The horses moved off the bank. The ice, 
that had held under those on foot, collapsed 
in a great mass, and some forty men who were 
on it dashed, some forward and some back, 
drowning one another. 

Still the cannon balls continued regularly to 
whistle and flop onto the ice and into the wa- 
ter and oitencst of all among the crowd that 
covered the dam, the pond, and the bank. 

CHAPTER XIX 

On the Pratzen Hticnns, where he had fallen 
with the flagstaff in his hand, lay Prince An- 
drew Bolkonski bleeding profusely and un- 
consciously uttering a gentle, piteous, and 
childlike moan. 

Toward evening he ceased moaning and be- 
came quite still. He did not know how long 


his unconsciousness lasted. Suddenly he again 
felt that he was alive and suffering from a burn- 
ing, lacerating pain in his head. 

“Where is it, that lofty sky that I did not 
know till now, but saw today?" was his first 
thought. “And I did not know this suffering 
cither." he thought. “Yes, I did not know any- 
thing. anything at all till now. But where am 
I?" 

He listened and heard the sound of approac h- 
ing horses, and voices speaking Erench. He 
opened his eyes. Above him again was the same 
lofty sky with clouds that had risen and were 
floating still higher, and between thcmglcained 
blue infinity. He did not turn his head and did 
not see those who, judging by the sound of 
hoofs and voices, had ridden up and stopped 
near him. 

It w^as Napoleon accompanied by two aides- 
de-camp. Bonaparte riding over the battlefield 
had given final orders to strengthen tlie l)at- 
teries firing at the Augesd Dam and was look- 
ing at the killed and wounded left on the field. 

“Fine men!" remarked Napoleon, looking 
at a dead Russian grenadier, who, with his face 
buried in the ground and a blackened nape, 
lay on his stomach with an already stiffened 
arm flung wide. 

“The ammunition lor the guns in position 
is exhausted. Your Majesty," said an adjutant 
who had come fiom the batteries that were fir- 
ing at Augesd. ^ 

“Have some brought from the reserve," said 
Napoleon, and having gone on a few steps he 
snapped before Prince Andrew, who lay on his 
back with the flagstaff that had been dropped 
beside him. ( I he flag had already been taken 
by the French as a trophy.) 

“That's a fine death!" said Napoleon as he 
ga/ed at Bolkdnski. 

Prince Andrew understood that this was 
said of him and that it was Napoleon wim said 
it. He heard the spc*aker addressed as Snr. But 
he heard the words as he might have heard the 
buzzing of a fly. Ncrt only did they not interest 
him, but he took no notice of them and at once 
forgot thenr. His head was burning, he felt 
hinrself bleeding to death, and he saw above 
him the remote, lofty, and everlasting sky. He 
knew it was Napolc'oii— his hero— but at that 
moment Napoleon seemed to him such a small, 
insignificant creature compared with wliat was 
passing now between himself and that lofty in- 
finite sky with the clouds flying over it. At that 
moment it meant nothing to him who might 
be standing over him, or what was said of him; 
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he was only glad that people were standing 
near him and only wished that they would help 
him and biing him back to life, which seemed 
to him so beautiful now that he had today 
Icanicd to understand it so differently. He col- 
lec ted all his strength, to stir and utter a sound- 
He leebly moved his leg and uttered a weak, 
sickly groan which aroused his own pity. 

"Ah! He is alive," said Napoleon. "Lift this 
young man up and carry him to the dressing 
station." 

Having said this, Napoleon rode on to meet 
Marshal I.annes, who, hat in hand, rode up 
smiling to the Emperor to congratulate him 
on the victory. 

Prince Anclrew remembered nothing more: 
he lost rouse icjusness from the terrible pain of 
being lifted onto the stretcher, the jolting 
while being moved, and the probing of his 
wfjimd at the dressing station. He did not re- 
gain consciousness till late in the day, when 
with other w’ounded and captured Russian of- 
ficers lie was carried to the hospital. During 
this transler he Mt a little stronger and was 
able to look about liiin and even speak. 

I he first words he heard on coming to his 
senses were those of a French convoy officer, 
who said rapidly: "We must halt here: the Em- 
peror will pass here immediately; it will please 
liim to sec these gentlemen prisoners." 

" I here arc so many prisoneis today, nearly 
the whole Russian aiiny, that he is probably 
tiled ol them," said another olficer. 

"All the .samel They say this one is the com- 
mander of all the FmpcTor Alexander's 
Cinaids," said the first one, indicating a Rus- 
sian ollicer in the white uniform ol the Horse 
Guards. 

Holkdnski recognized Prince Rcpniii whom 
he had met in Petersburg society, beside him 
stood a lad of nineteen, also a w'ounded oIIkct 
of the Horse Guards. 

Bonaparte, having come up at a gallop, 
stopped his horse. 

"Which is the .senior?" he asked, on seeing 
the prisoners. 

They named the colonel. Prince Repnfn. 

"You are the commander of the Emperor 
Alexander's regiment of Horse Guards?" asked 
Napoleon. 

"I commanded a squadron,” replied Repnfn. 

"Your regiment fulfilled its duty honorably,” 
said Napoleon. 

"1 he praise of a great commander is a sol- 
dier's highest reward,” said Repnfn. 

“1 bestow it with pleasure,” said Napoleon. 


"And who is that young man beside you?” 

Prince Repnfn named Lieutenant Sukht<5- 
len. 

After looking at him Napoleon smiled. 

"He’s very young to come to meddle with 
us.” 

"Youth is no hindrance to courage,” mut- 
tered Sukhtclcn in a failing voice. 

"A splendid replyl" said Napoleon. "Young 
man, you will go tar!” 

Prince Andrew, who had also been brought 
forward before the Emperor’s eyes to complete 
the show of prisoners, could not fail to attract 
his attention. Napoleon apparently remem- 
bered seeing him on the battlefield and, ad- 
dressing him, again used the epithet "young 
man” that was connected in his memory with 
Prince Andrew. 

"Well, and you, young man,” said he. "How 
do you feel, mor^ bravef” 

'I'hough hvc minutes before. Prince Andrew 
had been able to say a few w'ords to the sol- 
diers who were carrying him, now with his eyes 
fixed straight on Napoleon, he was silent. . . . 
So insign ifu ant at that moment seemed to him 
all the interests that engrossed Napoleon, so 
mean did his hero hincself w^ith his paltiy 
vanity and joy in victory appear, compared to 
the lofty, ecjuitable, and kindly sky which he 
had seen and understood, that he could not 
answer him. 

Everything seemed so futile and insignificant 
in comparison with the stern and solemn train 
of thought that weakness from loss of blood, 
suffering, and the nearness of death aroii.sed 
in him. Looking into Napoleon's eyes Prince 
Andrew thought of the insignificance of great- 
ness, the uninipoi lance ol life which no one 
could understand, and the still greater unim- 
poitance ol death, the meaning of which no 
one alive could undei stand or explain. 

The Emperor without waiting for an an- 
swer turned away and said to one of the officers 
as he went: "Have these gentlemen alicndccl 
to and taken to my bivouac; let my doclor,Lar- 
rey, examine their wounds. Au revoir. Prince 
Rej)nfnl" and he .spurred his horse and gal- 
loped away. 

His lace shone w'ith sell-satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

'Fhe soldiers who had carried Prince An- 
drew had noticed and taken the little gold icon 
Princess Mary had hung round her brother’s 
neck, but seeing the favor the Emperor showed 
the prisoners, they now hastened to return the 
holy image. 
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Prince Andrew did not see how and by whom 
it was replaced, but the little icon with its thin 
gold chain suddenly appeared upon his chest 
outside his uniform. 

“It would be good/' thought Prince Andrew, 
glancing at the icon his sister had hung round 
his neck with such emotion and reverence, “it 
would be good it everything were as clear and 
simple as it seems to Mary. How good it would 
be to know where to seek for help in this life, 
and what to expect after it beyond the gravel 
How happy and calm I should be if I could now 
say: 'Lord, have mercy on me!' . • . But to 
whom should 1 say that? Either to a Power in- 
definable, incomprehensible, which I not only 
cannot address but which I cannot even ex- 
press in words— the Great All or Nothing—*' 
said he to himself, “or to that God who has 
been sewn into this amulet by Maiy'l There is 
nothing certain, nothing at ail except the un- 
importance of everything I understand, and 
the greatness of something incomprehensible 
but all-important. 

The stretchers moved on. At every jolt he 
again felt unendurable pain; his feverishness 


increased and he grew delirious. Visions of 
his father, wife, sister, and future son, and 
the tenderness he had felt the night before 
the battle, the figure of the insignificant little 
Napoleon, and above all this the lofty sky, 
formed the chief subjects of his delirious 
fancies. 

The quiet home life and peaceful happiness 
of Bald Hills presented itself to him. He was 
already enjoying that happiness when that lit- 
tle Napoleon had suddenly appeared with his 
unsympathizing look of shortsighted delight at 
the misery of others, and doubts and torments 
had followed, and only the heavens promised 
peace. I'oward morn ingall these dreams melted 
and merged into the chaos and darkness of un- 
const iousenss and oblivion, which in the opin- 
ion of Napr)lcon’s doctor, Larrey, w^as muth 
more likely to end in death than in convales- 
cence. 

“He is a nervous, bilious subject," said Lar- 
rey, “and will not recover." 

And Prince Andrew, with others fatally 
wounded, was left to the care of the inhabit- 
ants of the district. 



Book Four: 1806 


CHAPTER I 

Early in iiie year 1806 Nicholas Rostov re- 
turned home on leave. Denisov was going home 
to Vor<')iie/h and Rostov persuaded him to 
travel with him as far as Moscow and to stay 
with him there. Meeting a comrade at the last 
post station but one before Moscow. Denisov 
had drunk three bottles of wine with him 
and, despite the jolting ruts across the snow- 
cr)\ered load, did not once wake up on the way 
to Moscow, but lay at the bottom of the sleigh 
beside Rostov, who grew more and more im- 
palient the nearc r ♦hey got to Moscow. 

"How much longer? How much longer? Oh, 
these insufferable streets, shops, bakers' sign- 
boards, street lamps, an<l sleighs!" thought 
Rostov, when their leave permits had been 
passed at the town gate and they had entered 
Nfoscow. 

"Denisov! We’re herd He's asleep," he add- 
ed. leaning forward with his whole body as if 
in that position he hoped to hasten the speed 
of the sleigh. 

Denisov gave no answer. 

"1 here’s the corner at the crossroads, where 
the tabrnan, Zakh.1r, has his stand, and thcie’s 
ZakhAr himself and still the same horse! And 
here’s the little shop where we used to buy gin- 
gerbread! Can't you hurry up? Now then!" 

"Which house is it?" asked the driver. 

"Why, that one, right at the end, the big 
one. Don’t you see? That’s our house," said 
RosuW. "Of course, it’s our house! Denisov, 
Denisov! We’re almost there!" 

Denisov raised his head, coughed, and made 
no answer. 

"Dmitri," said RosuW to his valet on the 
box, "those lights arc in our house, aren’t 
they?" 

"Yes. sir. and there’s a light in your father’s 
: ludy." 

"Then they’ve not gone to bed yet? What do 
you think? Mind now, don’t forget to put out 
my new coat," added Rostov, fingering his new 
mustache. "Now then, get on," he shouted to 


the driver. "Do wake up, Vaska!" he went on, 
turning to Denisov, whose head was again nod- 
ding. "Crime, get on! You shall have three ru- 
bles for vodka— get on!" Rostov shouted, when 
the sleigh was only three houses from his door. 
It seemed to him the horses were not moving 
at all. At last the sleigh bore to the right, drew 
up at an entrance, and Rostov saw overhead 
the old familiar cornice with a bit of plaster 
bioken off, the porch, and the post by the side 
of the pavement. He sprang out before the 
sleigh stopped, and ran into the hall. The 
house stood cold and silent, as if (piite rcgaid- 
less of who had come to it. I'here was no one 
in the hall. "Oh God! Is everyone all right?" 
he thought, stopping for a moment with a sink- 
ing heart, and then immediately starting to 
run along the hall and up the warped steps of 
the familiar staircase.l'he well-known old door 
handle, which always angered the countess 
when it was not properly cleaned, turned as 
loosely as ever. A solitary tallow candle burned 
in the anteroom. 

Old Michael was asleep on the chest. Proko- 
fy, the footman, who was so strong that he 
could lift the bac!». of the carriage Irom behind, 
sat plaiting slippers out of cloth selvedges. He 
looked up at tlie opening door and his expres- 
sion of sleepy indifference suddenly changed 
to one of delighted ama/ement. 

"Gracious heavens! The young count!" he 
cried, recognizing his young master. "Can it 
be? My treasuie!" and ProkAfy, trembling 
with excitement, riLshed toward the drawing- 
room door, probably in order to announce 
him. but, changing his mind, came back and 
stooped to kiss the young man’s shoulder. 

"All well?" asked RosuW, drawing away his 
arm. 

"Yes, God be thanked! Yes! rhey’vc just 
finished supper. Let me have a look at you, 
your excellency." 

"Is everything (]uitc all right?" 

"The Lord be* thanked, yes!" 

Rostdv, who had completely forgotten Dcnf- 
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sov, not wishing anyone to forestall him. threw 
off his fur coat and ran on tiptoe through the 
large dark ballroom. All was the same: there 
were the same old card tables and the same 
chandelier with a cover over it; but someone 
had already seen the young master, and. be- 
fore he had reached the drawing room, some- 
thing flew out from a side door like a tornado 
and began hugging and kissing him. Another 
and yet another creature of the same kind 
sprang from a second door and a third: more 
hugging, more kissing, more outcries, and tears 
of joy. He could not distinguish which was 
Papa, which Nat«1sha, and which Petya. Every- 
one shouted, talked, and kissed him at the 
same time. Only his mother w.is not there, he 
noticed that. 

“And I did not know . . . Nicholas . . . My 
darling! . . 

“Here he is . . . our own . . . Kolya.* dear fel- 
low . . . How he has changedl . . . Where are 
the candles? ... Teal .. .“ 

“And me, kiss me!“ 

“Dearest . . . and mel** 

S6nya, Natilsha, P(?tya, Anna Mikhriylovna, 
V^ra, and the old count were all hugging him, 
and the serfs, men and maids, flocked into the 
room, exclaiming and oh-ing and ah-ing. 

P^tya, clinging to his legs, kept shouting, 
“And me too!” 

Natasha, after she had pulled him down to- 
ward her and covered his face with kisses, hold- 
ing him tight by the skirt of his coat, sprang 
away and pranced up and down in one j^lacc 
like a goat and shrieked piercingly. 

All around were loving eyes glistening with 
tears of joy, and all around were lips seeking a 
kiss. 

Sc'mya too, all rosy red, clung to his arm and, 
radiant with blLss, looked eagerly toward his 
eyes, w^aiting for the look for which she longed. 
Sonya now was sixteen and she was very pretty, 
especially at this moment of happy, rapturous 
excitement. She ga/cd at him, not taking Jier 
eyes off him, and smiling and holding her 
breath. He gave her a grateful look, but was 
still expectant and looking for someone. The 
old countess had not yet conic. But now steps 
were heard at the door, steps so rapid that they 
could hardly be his mother’s. 

Yet it was she, dressed in a new gown which 
he did not know, made since he had left. All 
the others let him go, and he ran to her. When 
they met, she fell on his breast, sobbing. She 
could not lift her face, but only pressed it to 

^Nicholas. 


the cold braiding of his hussar's jacket. Deni- 
sov, who had come into the room unnoticed by 
anyone, stood there and wiped his eyes at the 
sight. 

“Vasili Denisov, your son’s friend,” he said, 
introducing himself to the count, who was 
looking inc|uiringly at him. 

“You arc most welcome! T know, I know,” 
said the count. kissing and embrating Denisov. 
“Nicholas wTote us . . . Natilsha, Vera, look I 
Here is Denisov I” 

The same happy, raptinous faces turned to 
the shaggy figure of Denisov. 

“Darling Denisov!” screamed Nat:lsha, be- 
side herself with rapture, springing to him, 
putting her arms round him, and kissing him. 
This escapade made everybody feel con fused. 
Denisov blushed too, but smiled and, taking 
Natasha’s hand, kissed it. 

Denisov was shown to the room prepared 
for him, and the Rostcivs all gathered lonncl 
Nicholas in the sitting room. 

The old countess, not letting go of his hand 
and kissing it every moment, sat beside him: 
the rest, crowding round him, watched e\ery 
movement, word, or look of his, never taking 
their blissfully adoring eyes off him. His broth- 
er and sisters struggled for the places nearest 
to him and disputcul with one another who 
shoidd bring him his tea, handkerchief, and 
pipe. 

Rost()V was very happy in the love they 
showed him; but flic first moment ol inecting 
had been so beatific that his present joy seemed 
insuflicient, and he kept expecting something 
more, more and yet rncirc. 

Next morning, alter the fatigues of their 
journey, the travelers slept till ten o’clock. 

In the room next their bedroom there was a 
confusion of sabers, satchels, sabretaches, open 
portmanteaus, and dirty boots. 'I'wo freshly 
cleaned pairs with spurs had just been placed 
by the wall. The servants were bringing in 
jugs and basins, hot water for shaving, and 
their well-brushed clothes. 'Eherc was a m«iscu- 
line odor and a smell of tobacco. 

“Hallo, Gwiska— my pipel” came Vasili 
Denisov’s husky voice. “Wostciv, get iipl” 

Rostc'iv, rubbing his eyes that seemed glued 
together, raised his disheveled head Irom the 
hot pillow. 

“Why. is it late?” 

“l.atc! It’s nearly ten o'clock,” answered Na- 
tasha’s voice. A rustle of starched petticoats 
and the whispering and laughter of girls’ voices 
cai.ie from the adjoining room. The door was 
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opened a crack and there was a glimpse of 
something bine, of ribbons, black hair, and 
merry laces. It was Nattisha, Sdnya, and P(!*tya, 
who had come to sec whether they were get- 
ting up. 

“Nicholasl Get up!’' Natasha’s voice was 
again heard at the door. 

“Dirccllyl” 

Meanwhile, P(^tya, having found and seized 
the sabers in the outer room, with the delight 
boys feel at the sight of a military elder broth- 
er. and forgetting that it was unbecoming for 
the girls to see men undressed, opened the bed- 
room door. 

“Is this your saber?” he shouted. 

I'he girls sprang aside. Denisov hid his hairy 
legs under the blanket, looking with a scared 
face at his comrade for help. The door, having 
let IVtva in, closed again. A sound of laughter 
came from beJiind it. 

“N it holasl Come out in your dressinggownl” 
said Nauisha’s voice. 

“Is this your .saber?” asked IVtya. “Or is it 
yours?” hesaid, '’Oil .ingtheblack-mustached 
Dcnlsos with servile dclcrence. 

RosnW hurriedly put something on his feet, 
drew on his dressing gown, and went out. Na- 
t.isha had put on one sj)iirred boot and was 
just getting her foot into the other. Sonya, 
when he came in, was twirling round and was 
about to expand her dresses into a balloon and 
sit dowii.l hey w’ere dressed alike, in new’ pale- 
blue frocks, and were both fresh, rosy, and 
bright. Sc'mya ran aw^ay, but Nat.isha, taking 
her brother’s arm, lecl him into the sitting 
room, where they began talking. They hardly 
gave one another time to ask questions and 
give replies concerning a thousand little mat- 
ters which could not interest anyone but them- 
selves. Natasha laughed at every w^ord he said 
or that she said herself, not because what they 
were saying was amusing, but because she felt 
happy and was unable to control her joy which 
expressed itself by laughter. 

“Oh, how nice, how splcndidl” she said to 
everything. 

Rost6v felt that, under the influence of the 
warm rays of love, that childlike smile which 
had ncu once appeared on his face since he left 
home now for the first time after eighteen 
months again brightened his soul and his face. 

“No, but listen,” she said, “now you are 
c]uitc a man, aren’t you? I’m awfully glad ycni’rc 
my brother.” She touched his mustache. “1 
w'ant to know what you men arc like. Arc you 
tlic same as we? No?” 
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''Why did SeSnya run away?” asked Rostov. 

“Ah, yes! T hat’s a whole long story! How 
are you going to speak to her— //mu or you?'* 

“As may happen,” said Rostc'jv. 

“No, call her you, please! I’ll tell you all 
about it some other time. No, I’ll tell you now. 
You know ScHiya’s my dearest friencl. Such a 
friend that I burned my arm for her sake. Look 
here!” 

She pulled up her muslin sleeve and showed 
him a red scar on her long, slender, delicate 
arm, high above the elbow on that part that is 
covered even by a ball dress. 

“I burned this to prove my love for her. I just 
heated a ruler in the fire and pressed it there!” 

Sitting on the sofa with the little cushions 
on its arms, in what used to be his old school- 
room, and looking into Natasha’s wildly bright 
eyes, Rostc^v re-entered that w’orld of home and 
childhood which had no meaning for anyone 
else, but gave him some of the best joys of his 
life; and the burning of an arm with a ruler as 
a proof of love did not seem to him senseless, 
he understood and was not surprised at it. 

“Well, and is that all?” he asked. 

“We are such friends, such friends! All that 
ruler business was just nonsense, but we are 
friends forever. She, if she loves anyone, docs 
it for life, but I don’t understand that, I forget 
quickly.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Well, she loves me and you like that.” 

Nat.lsha suddenly flushed. 

“Why, )nii remember before you went a wav? 
. . . Well, .she .says you are to forget all that. . . . 
She says: T shall love him always, but let him 
be free.’ Isn’t thai lovely and noble! Yes, very 
noble? Isn’t it?” asked NatAsha, so seriously 
and excitedly that it was evident that what she 
WMS now saying she had talked of before, with 
tears. 

Rostov became thoughtful. 

“I ncvc’r go back on my w’ord,” he said. “Be- 
sides, Schiya is so charming that only a fool 
svould renounce such happiness.” 

“No, no!” cried NatAsha, “she and I have al- 
ready talked it over. Wc knew you’d say so. 
But it won’t do, because you see, if you say 
that— if you consider yourself bound by your 
promi.se— it will seem as if she had not meant 
it seriously. It makes it as if you were marrying 
her because you must, and that wouldn’t do at 
all.” 

Rost6v saw that it had been well considered 
by them. Sdnya had already struck him by her 
beauty on the preceding day. Today, when he 
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had caught a glimpse of her, she seemed still 
more lovely. She was a charming girl of six- 
teen, evidently passionately in love with him 
(he did not doubt that for an instant). Why 
should he not love her now, and even marry 
her, Rostdv thought, but just now there were 
so many other pleasures and interests before 
himl *‘Yes, they have taken a wise decision,” he 
thought, “I must remain free.” 

“Well then, that's excellent,” said he. “We'll 
talk it over later on. Oh, how glad I am to have 
youl 

“Well, and arc you still true to Boris?” he 
continued. 

“Oh, what nonsense!” cried Natdsha, laugh- 
ing. “I don't think about him or anyone else, 
and I don’t want anything of the kind.” 

“Dear me! Then what are you up to now?” 

“Now?” repeated Natdsha, and a happy smile 
lit up her face. “Have you seen Duport?” 

“No.” 

“Not seen Duport— the famous dancer? Well 
then, you won't understand. That's what I'm 
up to.” 

Curving her arms, Natdsha held out her 
skirts as dancers do, ran back a few steps, 
turned, cut a caper, brought her little feet 
sharply together, and made some steps on the 
very tips of her toes. 

“See, I'm standing! Sec!” she said, but could 
not maintain herself on her toes any longer. 
“So that’s what I’m up to! I’ll never marry any- 
one, but will be a dancer. Only don’t tell any- 
one.” 

Rostov laughed so loud and merrily that 
Denisov, in his bedroom, felt envious and Na- 
tasha could not help joining in. 

“No, but don’t you think it’s nice?” she kept 
repeating. 

“Nice! And so you no longer wish to marry 
Boris?” 

Natdsha Hared up. “I don't want to marry 
anyone. And I’ll tell him so when I sec him!” 

“Dear me!” said Rostdv. 

“But that’s all rubbish,” Natdsha chattered 
on. “And is Denisov nice?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” 

“Oh, well then, good-by: go and dress. Is he 
very terrible, Denisov?” 

“Why terrible?” asked Nicholas. “No, Vdska 
is a splendid fellow.” 

“You call him Vdska? 1 hat’s funny! And is 
he very nice?” 

“Very.” 

“Well then, be quick. We’ll all have break- 
fast together.” 


And Natdsha rose and went out of the room 
on tiptoe, like a ballet dancer, but smiling as 
only happy girls of fifteen can smile. When 
Rostov met S6nya in the drawing room, he red- 
dened. He did not know how to behave with 
her. The evening before, in the first happy mo- 
ment of meeting, they had kissed each other, 
but today they felt it could not be done; he felt 
that everybody, including his mother and sis- 
ters, was looking inquiringly at him and watch- 
ing to see how he would behave with her. He 
kissed her hand and addressed her not as thou 
but as youSonya. But their eyes met and said 
thou, and exchanged tender kisses. Her looks 
asked him to forgive her lor having dared, by 
Nat;isha's intermediacy, to remind him of his 
promise, and then thanked him foi his lo\c. 
His looks thanked her for offering him his fi ee- 
dom and told her that one way or another he 
would never cease to love her, for that would 
be impossible. 

“How strange it is,” said V(^ra, selecting a 
moment when all were silent, “that Sdnva and 
Nicholas now say you to one another and meet 
like strangers.” 

Vera's remark was correct, as her remaiks al- 
ways were, but, like most of her observations, 
it made everyone feel uncoinlortable, not only 
Sdiiya, Nicholas, and Nat^Isha, but even the 
old countess, who— dieading this love allair 
which might hinder Nicholas from making a 
brilliant match— blushed like a girl. 

Denisov, to RosteW’s surprise, appeared in 
the drawing loom with pomaded hair, per- 
fumed, and in a new uniforin, looking just as 
smart as he made himself when going into I^at- 
tlc, and he was more amiable to the ladies and 
gentlemen than RosuW had ever expected to 
sec him. 

CHAPTER 11 

On his rhurn to Moscow from the army, 
Nicholas Rost(>v was welcomed by his home cir- 
cle as the best f)f sons, a hero, and their darling 
Nik^lcnka; by his relations as a charming, at- 
tra(tivc,ancl polite youngman;byhisa(C|uaint- 
anccs as a handsome licutc'iiant of hussais, a 
good dancer, and one of the best matches in 
the city. 

'I’he RosteWs knew evcryliody in Moscow. 
The old count had money enough that year, 
as all his estates had been remortgaged, and so 
Nicholas, acquiring a trotter of his own, very 
stylish riding breeches of the latest cut, such as 
no one else yet had in Moscow, and boots of 
the latest fashion, with extremely pointed toes 
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and small silver spurs, passed his time very 
gaily. After a short period of adapting himself 
to the old conditions of life, Nicholas found it 
very pleasant to be at home again. lie felt that 
he had grown up and matured very much. His 
despair at failing in a Scripture examination, 
his borrowing money from GavrfI to ]>ay a 
sleigh driver, his kissing Sonya on the sly— he 
now recalled all this as childishness he had left 
immeasurably behind. N»>w he was a lieuten- 
ant of hussars, in a jacket laced with silver, and 
wearing the Cross of St. Cicorge, awarded to 
soldiers for bravery in action, and in the com- 
pany of well-known, elderly, and respected rac- 
ing men was training a trotter of his owm for a 
race. He knew a lady on one of the boulevards 
whom he visited of an c'l'cning. He led the 
rna/urka at the Arkhdrovs* ball, talked about 
the war with Field Marshal KAmenski, visited 
the English Club, and was on intimate terms 
with a colonel of forty to whom Denisov had 
intioduced him. 

His passion for the Emperor had cooled 
somewhat in Musk/w. Hut still, as he did not 
see him and had no opportunity of seeing him, 
he often spoke about him and about his love 
for him, letting it be understood that he had 
not told all and that there was something in 
his feelings for the Emperor not everyonecould 
understand, and with his whole soul he shaied 
the adoration then common in Moscow for the 
Emperor, who was spoken of as the “angel in- 
carnale.’* 

During RosteSv’s short stay in Moscow, before 
rejoining the army, he did not draw closer to 
Sonya, but rather drifted away from her. She 
was very pretty and sweet, and evidently deep- 
ly in love with him, but he was at the period of 
youth when there seems so much to do that 
there is no time for that sort of thing and a 
young man fears to bind himself and prizes 
liis freedom which he needs for so many other 
things. When he tlmuglit ol Sonya, during this 
stay in Moscow, he said to himself, “Ah, there 
will be, and there are, many more such girls 
somewhere whom I do not yet know. I'here 
.will be time enough to think about love when 
I want to, but now I have no tinie.“ Besides, 
it seemed to him that the society of women was 
rather derogatory to his manhood. He went to 
balls and into ladies’ society with an alfectation 
Ol doing SC) against his will. 'Fhe races, the 
English Club, sprees with Denisov, and 
visits to a certain house— that was another 
matter and quite the thing for a dashing 
young hussar! 
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At the beginning of March, old Count 11yd 
Rostov was very busy arranging a dinner in 
honorof Prince Bagrati(')n at the English Club. 

1 he count w'alked up and down the hall in 
his dressing gown, giving orders to the club 
stew'ard and to the famous Feoktist, the Club’s 
head cook, about asparagus, fresh cucumbers, 
strawberries, veal, and fish for this dinner. The 
count had been a member and on the commit- 
teeof the Club Irom the day it was founded. To 
him the Club entrusted the arrangement of the 
festival in honor of Bagratidn, for few men 
knew so well howto arrange a feast on an open- 
handed, hospitable scale, and still fewer men 
would be so well able and willing to make up 
out of their own resources what might be need- 
ed for thesuccess of the fete. 7 he club cook and 
the steward listened to the count’s orders w'ith 
pleased faces, for they knew that under no oth- 
er management could they so easily extract a 
good profit for iheinscivcs from a dinner cost- 
ing several thousand rubles. 

“Well then, mind and have cocks’ combs in 
the turtle soup, you know!’’ 

“Shall we have three cold dishes then?” asked 
the cook. 

The count considered. 

“We can’t have less -yes, three . . . the may- 
on raise, that’s one,’’ said he, bending dow'ii a 
finger. 

“Then am T to order those large sterlets?’’ 
asked the steward. 

“Yes. it can’t be helped if they w^on’t take 
less. .\h, dear me! I was forgetting. We must 
have another cn»u'*e. Ah, goodness gracious!’’ 
he clutched at hi^ head. “Who is going to get 
me the flowers? Dmitri! Eh, Dmitri! Gallop off 
to our Moscow" estate,’’ he said to the factotum 
who appealed at his call. “Hurry off and tell 
Maksim, the ganlencr, to set the serfs to w'oik. 
.Say that everything out of the hothouses must 
be brought here well wrapped up in felt. T must 
lunc tw'o hundred pots here on Friday.’’ 

Having given several more orders, he was 
about to go to his “little countess’’ to have a 
rest, but remembering something else of im- 
portance, he retuined again, called back the 
i >ok and the club steward, and again began 
giving orders. A light footstep and the clinking 
of spurs were heard at the door, and the young 
count, handsome, rosy, with a dark little mus- 
tache, evidently restecl and made sleeker by his 
easy life in Moscow, entered the room. 

“Ah, my boy, my head’s in a whirl!” said the 
old man with a smile, as if he felt a little con- 
fused before his son. “Now, if you would only 
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help a bit! 1 must have sinpers too. I shall have 
my own orchestra, but shouldn't we get the 
gypsy singers as well? You military men like 
that sort of thing.” 

“Really, Papa, I believe Prince Bagratidn 
worried himself less before the battle of Schon 
Grabern than you do now,” said his son with 
a smile. 

The old count pretended to be angry. 

“Yes, you talk, but try it yourselfl” 

And the count turned to the cook, who, with 
a shrewd and respectful expression, looked ob- 
servantly and sympathetically at the father and 
son. 

“What have the young people come to now- 
adays, eh, Feoktist?” said he. “Laughing at us 
old fellowsi” 

“That's so, your excellency, all they have to 
do is to eat a good dinner, but prov iding it and 
ser\'ing it all up, that's not their business!” 

“That's it, that's it!” exclaimed the count, 
and gaily seizing his son by both hands, he 
cried, “Now I've got you, so take the sleigh 
and pair at once, and go to Beziikhob's, and 
tell him 'Count Ily^ has sent you to ask for 
strawberries and fresh pineapples.’ We can't 
get them from anyone else. He's not there him- 
self, so you'll have to go in and ask the prin- 
cesses; and from there go on to the Rasgulydy 
—the coachman Ipdtka knows— and look up 
the gypsy Ilyushka, the one who danced at 
Count Orldv’s, you remember, in a white Cos- 
sack coat, and bring him along to me.” 

“And am I to bring the gypsy girls along 
with him?” asked Nicholas, laughing. “Dear, 
dearl . . .” 

At that moment, with noiseless footsteps and 
with the businesslike, preoccupied, yet meekly 
Christian look which never left her bice, Anna 
Mikhdylovna entered the hall. 'I hough she 
came upon thccount in his dressing gown every 
day, he invariably became confused and 
begged her to excuse his costume. 

“No matter at all, my clear count,” she said, 
meekly closing her eyes. “But I'll go to Be/uk- 
hov's myself. Pierre has arrived, and now we 
shall get anything we want from his hothouses. 
1 have to see him in any case. He has forward- 
ed me a letter from Boris. Thank God, Boris 
is now on the staff.” 

The count was delighted at Anna Mikhay- 
lovna's taking upon herself one of his com- 
missions and ordered the small closed carriage 
for her. 

“Tell Beziikhov to come. I'll put his name 
down. Is his wife with him?” he asked. 


Anna Mikhdylovna turned up her eyes, and 
profound sadness was depicted on her fate. 

“Ah, my dear friend, he is very unfortunate,” 
she said. “If what we hear is true, it is dieadful. 
How little we dreamed of such a thing when 
we were rejoicing at his happiness! And such 
a lofty angelic soul as young Bezukhov! Yes, I 
pity him Irom my heart, and shall try to give 
him what consolation I can.” 

“Wh-what is the matter?” asked both the 
young and old Rostov. 

Anna MikhAylovna sighed deeply. 

“Ddlokhov, Mary U.iiiovna’s son,” she said 
in a mysterious whispci, “has (ompromised her 
completely, they say. Pierre took him up, in- 
vited him to his house in Petersbuig, and now 
. . . she has come here and that daredevil after 
herl” said Anna Mikhilylovna, wishing to show 
her sympathy for Pierre, but by involuntary 
intonations and a half smile betraying her 
sympathy for the “daredevil,” as she called 
Dolokhov. “They say Pierre is c]uite broken by 
his misfortune.” 

“Dear, dear! But still tell him to come to the 
Club— it will all blow over. It will be a tre- 
mendous banquet.” 

Next day, the thud of Manh, soon aftir one 
o'clock, two hundred and fifty membi'is o( the 
English Cluband fifty guestswere awaiting the 
guest of honor and hero of the Austrian tarn 
paign. Prince Bagration, to dinner. 

On the fust arrival ol the news of the battle 
of Austerlit/, Moscow had been bewildered. At 
that time, the Russians were so used tf) victories 
that on receiving news of the defcMl some 
would simply not beliO'Ve it, whileothers sought 
some extraordinary explanation of so strange 
an event. In the Iviiglish (^lub, where all who 
were distinguished, impoiiant, and well in- 
formed forgathered when the news began to 
arrive in December, nothing wassaicl about the 
war and the last battle, as though ail were in a 
conspiracyof silence. The men who set the tone 
in conversation— Count Rostopchin, Prince 
Ydri Dolgorukov, Valuev, Count MArkov, and 
Prince Vy/i/emski— did not show themselves at 
the Club, but met in private houses in inti- 
mate circles, and the Moscovitc‘s who took 
their opinions from others— IlyA RosteW among 
them— remained for a while without any defi- 
nite opinion on the subject of the war and 
without leaders. The Muscovites felt that some- 
thing was wrong and that to discuss the bad 
news was difficult, and so it was best to be si- 
lent. But after a while, just as a jury tomes out 
of fts room, the bigwigs who guideci the Club's 
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opinion reappeared, and everybody began 
speaking clearly and definitely. Reasons were 
found for the incredible, unheard-of, and im- 
possible event of a Russian defeat, everything 
became clear, and in all corners of Moscow 
the same things began to be said. These reasons 
were the treachery of the Austrians, a defective 
commissariat, the treachery of the Pole Przeby- 
S7(!’*wski and of the Frenchman I.angeron, Ku- 
tuzov's incapacity, and (it was whispered) the 
youth and inexperience of the sovereign, who 
had trusted worthless and insignificant people. 
But the army, the Russian army, everyone de- 
clared, was extraordinary and had achieved 
miracles of valor. The soldiers, officers, and gen- 
erals were heroes. But the hero of heroes was 
Prince Bagratidn, distinguished by his Schon 
Grabern affair and by the retreat from Auster- 
litz, where he alone had withdrawn his col- 
umn unbroken and had all day beaten back an 
enemy force twice as numerous as his own. 
What also conduced to Bagration’s being se- 
lected as Moscow’s hero was the fact that he 
had no connect ‘t)n, the city and was a stran- 
ger there. In his person, honor was shown to a 
simple fighting Russian soldier without con- 
nections and intrigues, and to one who was as- 
sociated by memories of the Italian campaign 
with the name of Suvorov. Moreover, paying 
such honor to Bagration was the best way of 
expressing disapproval and dislike of Kutuzov. 

"Had there been no Bagration, it would 
have been necessary to invent him,” said the 
wit Shinshin, parodying the words of Voltaire. 
Kutu/ov no one spoke of, except some who 
abused him in whispers, calling him a court 
weathercock and an old satyr. 

All Moscow repeated Prince Dolgorukov's 
saying: ”If you go on modeling and model- 
ing you must get smeared with clay.” suggest- 
ing consolation for our tlcfeat by the memory 
of former victories; and the words of Rostop- 
chin, that French soldiers have to be incited to 
battle by highfalutin words, and Ciermans by 
logical argiiinents to show them that it is more 
dangerous to run away than to advance, but 
.that Russian soldiers only need to be restrained 
and held back! On all sides, new and fresh an- 
ecdotes were heard of individual examples of 
heroism shown by our officers and men at Aiis- 
terlitz. One had saved a standard, another had 
killed five Frenchmen, a third had loaded five 
cannon singlchundecL Berg was mentioned, by 
those who did not know him, as having, when 
wounded in the right hand, taken his sword in 
the left, and gone forward. Of Bolkdnski, noth- 
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ing was said, and only those who knew him in- 
timately regretted that he had died so young, 
leaving a prc*gnant wife with his eccentric 
father. 

CHAPTER III 

On that third of March, all the rooms in the 
English Club were filled with a hum of conver- 
sation, like the hum of bec^s swarming in spring- 
time. The members and guests of the Club 
wandered hither and thither, sat, stood, met, 
and separated, some in uniform and some in 
evening dress, and a few here and there with 
powdered hair and in Russian kaftans. Pow- 
dered footmen, in livery with buckled shoes 
and smart stockings, stood at every door anx- 
iously noting visitors’ everymovement inorder 
to offer their services. Most of those present 
were elderly, respected men with broad, self- 
confident faces, fat fingers, and resolute ges- 
tures and voices. 1 his class of guests and mem- 
bers sat in certain habitual places and met in 
certain habitual groups. A minority of those 
present were casual guests— chiefly young men, 
among whom were Denisov, Rost6v, and D6- 
lokhov— who was now again an officer in the 
Semenov regiment. I'he laces of these young 
people, especially those who were military men, 
bore that expression of condescending respect 
for their elders which seems to say to the older 
generation, ”We are prepared to respect and 
honor you, but all the same remember that the 
future belongs to us.” 

Nesviiski was there as an old member of the 
Club. Pierre, who at his wife’s command had 
let his hair grow and abandoned his spectacles, 
went about the rooms fashionably dressed but 
looking sad and dull. Here, as elsewhere, he 
was surrounded by an atmosphere of subser- 
vience to his wealth, and being in the habit of 
lording it over these people, he treated them 
with absent-minded contempt. 

IW his age he should have belonged to the 
younger men, but by his wealth and connec- 
tions he belonged to thegmupsof old and hon- 
ored guests, and so he went from one group to 
another. Some of the most important old men 
V. *TC the center of groups which even strangers 
approached respectfully to hear the voices of 
well-known men. I'he largest circles formed 
round Count Rostopchin, Valuev, and Nary- 
shkin. Rostopchin was describing how the Rus- 
sians had been overwhelmed by Hying Austri- 
ans and had had to force their way through 
them with bayonets. 

Valuev was confidentially telling that Uvdrov 
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had been sent from Petersbui^ to ascertain 
what \foscow was thinking about Aiistcriitz. 

In the third circle, Naryshkin was speaking 
of the meeting of the Austrian Council of War 
at which Suvdrov crowed like a cock in reply to 
the nonsense talked by the Austrian generals. 
Shinshin, standing close by, tried to make a 
joke, saying that Kutuzov had evidently failed 
to learn from Suvdroveven so simple a thing as 
the art of crowing like a cock, but the elder 
members glanced severely at the wit, making 
him feel that in that place and on that day, it 
was improper to speak so of Kutdzov. 

Count IlyA Rostdv, hurried and preoccupied, 
went about in his soft boots between the din- 
ing and drawing rooms, hastily greeting the 
important and unimportant, all of whom he 
knew, as if they were all equals, while his eyes 
occasionally sought out his fine well-set-up 
young son, resting on him and winking joyful- 
ly at him. Young Rostdv stood at a window 
with D61okhov, whose acquaintance he had 
lately made and highly valued. The old count 
came up to them and pressed Dolokhov's hand. 

“Please come and visit us . . . you know my 
brave boy . . . been together out there . . . both 
playing the hero . . . Ah, Vasfli Igndtovich . . . 
How d’ye do, old fellow?” he said, turning to 
an old man who was passing, but before he had 
finished his greeting there was a general stjr, 
and a footman who had run in announced, 
with a frightened face: “He's arrived I” 

Bells rang, the stewards rushed forward, ^nd 
—like rye shaken together in a shovcl—thc 
guests who had been scattered about in differ- 
ent rooms came together and crowded in the 
large drawing room by the door of the ball- 
room. 

Bagratidn appeared in the doorway of the 
anteroom without hat or sword, which, in ac- 
cord with the Club custom, he had given up to 
the hall porter. He had no lambskin cap on his 
head, nor had he a loaded whip over his shoul- 
der, as when Rostdv had seen him on the eve 
of the battle of Austerlitz, but wore a tight new 
uniform with Russian and foreign Orders, and 
the Star of St. George on his left breast. Evi- 
dently just before coming to the dinner he had 
had his hair and whiskers trimmed, which 
changed his appearance for the worse. There 
was something naively festive in his air. which, 
in conjunction with his firm and virile features, 
gave him a rather comical expression. Bekle- 
shev and Theodore Uvdrov, who had arrived 
with him, paused at the doorway to allow him, 
as the guest of honor, to enter first. Bagratidn 


was embarrassed, not wishing to avail himself 
of their courtesy, and this caused some delay 
at the doors, but after all he did at last enter 
first. He walked shyly and awkwardly over the 
parquet floor of the reception room, not know- 
ing what to do with his hands; he was more ac- 
customed to walk over a plowed field under 
fire, as he had done at the head of the Kuisk 
regiment at Schon Grabern— and he would 
have found that easier. The committeemen met 
him at the first door and, expressing their de- 
light at seeing such a highly lionored guest, 
took possession of him as it were, without wait- 
ing for his reply, surrounded him, and led 
him to the drawing room. It was at first impos- 
sible to enter the drawing-room door for the 
crowd of members and guests jostling one an- 
other and trying toget agood Imikat Bagratidn 
over each other’s shoulders, as if he were some 
rare animal. Count Ily^i Rostov, laughing and 
lepcating the words, “Make way, dear bo)! 
Make way, make way!” pusficd through the 
crowd more energetically than anyone, led the 
guests into the drawing room, and seated them 
on the center sofa. The bigwigs, the most re- 
spected members of the Club, beset the new ar- 
rivals. Count Ilyd, again thrusting his way 
through the crowd, went out ol the drawing 
room and reappeared a minute later with an- 
other committeeman, tarrying a large siUersal- 
verwhich hepresented to Pii»cc Bagration. On 
the salver lay some verses composed and print- 
ed in the hero’s honor. Bagration, on seeing the 
salver, glanced around in dismay, as thoughseek- 
ing help. But all eyes demanded that he should 
submit. Feeling himscR in their power, he res- 
olutely took the salver with both hands and 
lookecl sternly and reproachfully at the count 
who had presented it to him. Somc'onc oblig- 
ingly tcx>k the dish from Bagration (or he 
would, it seemed, have held it till evening and 
have gone in to dinner with it) and drew his 
attention to the verses. 

“Well, I will read them, then!” Bagratidn 
seemed to say, and, fixing his weary eyes on the 
paper, began to read them with a fixed and 
serious expression. But the author himself took 
the verses and began reading them aloud. Ba- 
gratidn bowed his head and listened: 

Bring glory then to Alexanders reign 
And on the throne our Titus shield, 

A dteaded foe be thou, kindhearted as a man, 

A Rhipheus at home, a Caesar in the field! 

F/en fortunate Napoleon 

Knouts by experience, now, Bageutidn, 

And dare not Herculean Russians trouble . . . • 
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But before he had finished reading, a $tentori< 
an major-domo announced that dinner was 
rcadyl I'he door opened, and from the din- 
ing room came the resounding strains of the 
polonaise: 

Conquest's joyful thunder waken. 

Triumph, valiant Russians, now ! . . . 

and Count RosteSv, glancing angrily at the au- 
thor who went on reading his verses, bowed to 
Bagration. Everyone rose, feeling that dinner 
was more important than verses, and Bagration, 
again preceding all the rest, went in to dinner. 
He was seated in the place of honor between 
two Alexanders— Bekleshev and Naryshkin— 
which was a significant allusion to the name of 
the sovereign. Three hundred persons took 
their seats in the dining room, according to 
their rank and importance: the more impor- 
tant nearet to the honored guest, as naturally 
as water flows deepest where the land lies low- 
est. 

Just before dinner. Count lly^ RostfW pre- 
sented his son if* '‘gratidn, who recognized 
him and .said a few words to him. disjointed 
and awkward, as were all the words he spoke 
that day, and ('ount Ily;i looked joyfully and 
proudly around while Bagration spoke to his 
son. 

Nicholas Rostdv, with Denisov and his new 
a(C|uaintan(e, Ddlokhov, sat almost at the mid- 
dle of the table. Eacing them sat l*icrre, beside 
Prince Nesvitski. Count llyA Rost<)v with the 
other iiiembeis of the committee sat fating Ba- 
gration and, as the very peisonification of 
Moscow hospitality, did the honors to the 
prince. 

His efforts had not been in vain. The dinner, 
both the Lenten and the other fare, was splen- 
did, yet he tould not Icel ipiite at ease till the 
end of the meal. He winked at the butler, whis- 
pered directions to ihe footmen, and awaited 
each expected dish with some anxiety. Every- 
thing was excellent. With the second course, a 
gigantic sterlet (at sight of which Ilya RosteW 
blushed with sclf-conscicms pleasure), the foot- 
,men began popping corks and filling the cham- 
pagne glasses. After the fish, which made a cer- 
tain sensation, the count exchanged glances 
with the other committeemen. “ I hcrc will be 
many toasts, it’s time to begin,” he whispered, 
and taking up his glass, he rose. All were silent, 
waiting for what he would say. 

“To the health of our Sovereign, the Em- 
perorl” he cried, and at the same moment his 
kindly eyes grew moist with tears of joy and 
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enthusiasm. The band immediately struck up 
“Conquest’s joyful thunder waken . . .” All 
rose and cried “Hurrah!” Bagratidn also ro.se 
and shouted “Hurrah!” in exactly the same 
voice in which he had shouted it on the field 
at Schein Crabern. Young Rostov’s ecstatic 
voice could be heard alx)ve the three hundred 
others. He nearly wept. “I'o the health of our 
Sovereign, the Einperor!”heroared,“Hurrahl” 
and emptying his glass at one gulp he dashed 
it to the floor. Many followed his example, and 
the loud shouting continued for a long time. 
When the voices subsided, the footmen cleared 
away the broken glass and everybody sat down 
again, smiling at the noise they had made and 
exchanging remarks. The old count rose once 
more, glanced at a note lying beside his plate, 
and proposed a toast, “T o the health of the 
hero of our last campaign. Prince Peter Ivano- 
vich Bagiatibn!" and again his blue eyes grew 
moist. “Ilurrahl” cried the three hundred 
voices again, but instead of the band a choir 
began singing a cantata composed by Paul 
Ivcinovich Kutu/ov: 

Russians! O'er all barriers on! 

Coinage lunque^t guarantees; 

Have we not Bagration? 

lie brings foemen to their knees , . . . etc. 

As soon as the singing was over, another and 
another toast was proposed and Count 1 1yd 
Rostdv became more and more moved, more 
glass was smashed, and the shouting grew loud- 
er. They drank to Beklcshc^^ Naryshkin, Uvd- 
rov, Dolgorukov, .\praksin, Valuev, to the com- 
mittee, to all the Club members and to all the 
Club guests, and finally to Count Ilya RosteW 
separately, as the vugani/er of the banquet. At 
that toast, the count took out his handkerchief 
and, covering iiis face, wept outright. 

CHAPTER IV 

PiFRRL .SAT opposiiK Dolokhov aiid Nicholas 
Rost(')V. .As usual, he ate and drank much, and 
eagerly. But those who knew him intimately 
noticed that some great change had come over 
him that day. He was silent all thiough dinner 
and looked about, blinking and scowling, or, 
with fixed eyes and a look of complete absent- 
mindedness, kept rubbing the bridge of his 
nose. His face was depressed and gloomy. He 
seemed to see and hear nothing of what was 
going on around him and to be absorbed by 
some depressing and unsolved problem. 

The unsolvecl problem that tormented him 
was caused by hints given by the princc.ss. his 
cousin, at Moscow, concerning Ddlokhov's 
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intimacy with his wife, and by an anonymous 
letter he had received that morning, which in 
the mean jocular way common to anonymous 
letters said that he saw badly through his spec- 
tacles, but that his wife's connection with D61- 
okhov was a secret to no one but himself. 
Pierre absolutely disbelieved both the princess* 
hints and the letter, but he feared now to look 
at Ddlokhov, who was sitting opposite him. 
Every time he chanced to meet Ddlokhov's 
handsome insolent eyes, Pierre felt something 
terrible and monstrous rising in his soul and 
turned quickly away. Involuntarily recalling 
his wife’s past and herrelationswith Dolokhov, 
Pierre saw clearly that what was said in the let- 
ter might be true, or might at least seem to be 
true had it not referred to his u>ifc. He invol- 
untarily remembered how Ddlokhov, who had 
fully recovered his former position after the 
campaign, had returned to Petersburg and 
come to him. Availing himself of his friendly 
relations with Pierre as a boon companion, 
Ddlokhov had come straight to his house, and 
Pierre had put him up and lent him money. Pi- 
erre recalled how IR'l^ne had smilingly ex- 
pressed disapproval of Ddlokhov’s living at 
their house, and how cynically D61okhov had 
praised his wife’s beauty to him and from that 
time till they lame to Moscow had not left 
them for a day. 

‘’Yes, he is very handsome,” thought Pierre, 
“and I know him. It would be particularly 
pleasant to him to dishonor my name and rid- 
icule me, just because I have exerted myself on 
his behalf, befriended him, and helped him. I 
know and understand what a spice that would 
add to the pleasure of deceiving me, if it real- 
ly were tiue. Yes, if it were true, but I do not 
believe it. I have no right to, and can't, believe 
it.” He remembered the expression Dolokhov’s 
face assumed in his moments of cruelty, as 
when tying the policeman to the bear and 
dropping them into the water, or when he chal- 
lenged a man to a duel without any reason, or 
shot a post-boy’s horse with a pistol, 'riiat ex- 
pression was often on Dolokhov ’s face when 
looking at him. “Yes, he is a bully,” thought 
Pierre, “to kill a man means nothing’ to him. 
it must seem to him that everyone is afraid of 
him, and that must please him. He must think 
that I, too, am afraid of him— and in fact I am 
afraid of him,” he thought, and again he felt 
something terrible and monstrous rising in his 
soul. Ddlokhov, Denisov, and Rc^stcWwere now 
sitting opposite Pierre and seemed very gay. 
Kostdv was talking merrily to his two friends. 


one of whom was a dashing hussar and the oth- 
er a notorious duelist and rake, and every now 
and then he glanced ironically at Pierre, whose 
preoccupied, absent-minded, and massive fig- 
ure was a very noticeable one at the dinner. 
RostiW looked inimically at Pierre, first be- 
cause Pierre appeared to his hussar eyes as a 
rich civilian, the husband of a beauty, and in 
a word— an old woman; and secondly because 
Pierre in his preoccupation and absent-mind- 
edness had not recognized Rostdv and had not 
responded to hisgreeting. When the Emperor’s 
health was drunk, Pierre, lost in thought, did 
not rise or lift his glass. 

“What are you a bout?” shouted RosteW, look- 
ing at himin an ecstacyof exasperation. “Don’t 
you hear it’s His Ma jesty the Emperor’s hea 1 th?” 

Pierre sighed, rose submissively, emptied his 
glass, and. waiting till all were seated again, 
turned with his kindly smile to Rostov. 

"Why, I didn’t recognize you!” he said. But 
RostfW was otherwise engaged; he was shout- 
ing “Hurrah!” 

“Why don’t you renew the acquaintance?” 
said Dolokhov to Rost6v. 

“Confound him, he’s a fool!” said RosuW. 

“One should make up to the husbands of 
pretty women,” said Denisov. 

Pierre did not (atdi what thev were s.iying, 
but knew they were talking about him. He red- 
dened and turned away. 

“Well, now to the health of handsome wom- 
en!” said Dolokhov, and with a serious expres- 
sion, but with a smile lurking at the corners of 
his mouth, he turned with his glass to Pierre. 

“Here’s to the health of lovely women, Pe- 
terkin— and their lo\crs!” he added. 

Pierre, with downcast eyes, drank out of his 
glass without looking at Dolokhov or answer- 
ing him. The footman, who was distributing 
leaflets with Kutiizov’s cantata, laid one before 
Pierre as one of the piincipal guests. He was 
just going to take it when D61okhov, leaning 
acioss, snatched it from his hand and began 
leading it. Pierre h)oked at Dolokhov and his 
eyes dropped, the something terrible and mon- 
strous that had tormented him all dinnertime 
rose and took possession of him. He leaned his 
whole massive body across the table. 

“How dare you take it?” he shouted. 

Hearing that (ry and seeing to whom it was 
addressed, Nesvi'tski and the neighbor on his 
right quickly turned in alarm to Be/iikhov. 

“Don’t! Don’t! What are you about?” whis- 
pered their frightened voices. 

Dolokhov looked at Pierre with clear, mirth- 
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ful, cruel eyes, and that smile of his which 
seemed to say, “Ahl This is what I like!*’ 

“You shan’t have it!” he said distinctly. 

Pale, with quivering lips. Pierre snatched the 
copy. 

*‘You . . . ! you . . . scoundrel! I challenge 
you!” he ejaculated, and, pushing back his 
chair, he rose from the table. 

At the very instant he did this and uttered 
those words, Pierre felt that the question of his 
wife's guilt which had been tormenting him the 
wholeday was finally and indubitably answered 
in the affirmative. He hated her and was for- 
ever sundered from her. Despite Denisov's re- 
quest that he would take no part in the matter, 
Rost(W agreed to be Dolokhov's second, and 
alter dinner he disc ussed the arrangements for 
the duel with Nesvitski, Bc/iikhov’s second. 
Pierre went home, but Rostov with Dolokhov 
and Denisov stayed on at the C^lub till late, 
listening to the gypsies and other singers. 

“Well then, till tomorrow at Sok61niki,’'said 
DcMokhov, as he took leave of RosteW in the 
Club porch. 

“And do you leei quite calm?” RosteW asked. 

D61okhov paused. 

“Well, you see. I’ll tell you the whole secret 
of dueling in two words. If you are going to 
fight a duel, and you make a will and write af- 
fectionate letters to your parents, and il you 
think yc»u may be killed, you are a fool and are 
lost for certain. But go with the firm intention 
of killing your man as cjuickly and surely as 
possible, and then all will be right, as our bc'ar 
huntsman at Kostioma used to tell me, ‘Every- 
one fears a bear,' he says, ‘but when you see one 
your (car’s all gone, and )our only thought is 
not to let him get away!’ And that’s how it is 
with me. A demtuii, inori cher** ^ 

Next day, at eight in the morning, Pierre 
and Nesvitski drove to the Sokc'ilniki forest and 
found Dc^lokhov, Denisov, and RosteW already 
there. Pierre had the air of a man preoccupied 
with considerations which had no connection 
with the matter in hand. His haggard lace was 
yellow. He had evidently not slept that night. 
He looked about distractedly and screwed up 
his eyes as if dazzled by the sun. He was entirely 
absorbed by two considerations: his wife’s 
guilt, of which after his sleeplc'ss night he had 
not the slightest doubt, and the guiltlessness of 
Dcilokhov, who had no reason to preserve the 
honor of a man who was nothing to him. ... “I 
should perhaps havedone thesarnc thing in his 
place,” thought Pierre. “It’s even certain that 

^ Till tomorrow, my dear fellow. 
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I should have done the same, then why this 
duel, this murder? Either I shall kill him, or he 
will hit me in the head,orelbc3w,or knee. Can't 
I go away from here, run away, bury myself 
somewhere?” passed through hismind. But just 
at moments when such thoughts occurred to 
him, he would ask in a particularly calm and 
absent-minded way, which inspired the respect 
of the onlookers, “Will it be long? Are things 
ready?” 

When all was ready, the sabers stuck in the 
snow to mark the barriers, and the pistols load- 
ed, Nesvitski went up to Pierre. 

“I should not be doing my duty. Count,” he 
said in timid tones, “and should not justify 
your confidence and the honor you have done 
me in choosing me for your second, if at this 
grave, this very grave, moment I did not tell 
you the whole truth. I think there is no suffi- 
cient ground for this affair, c^r for blood to be 
shed over it. . . . You were not right, not quite 
in the right, you were impetuous . . .” 

“Oh ves, it is horribly stupid,” said Pierre. 

“Then allow me to express your regrets, and 
I am sure your opponent will accept them,” 
said Nesvitski (who like the others concerned 
in the affair, and like everyone in similar cases, 
did not yet believe that the affair had come to 
an actual duel). “You know, Count, it is much 
m'»rc honorable to admit one’s mistake than to 
let matters become irreparable. There was no 
insult on either side. Allow me to convey . . .” 

“No! What is there to talk about?” said Pi- 
erre. “Ii’sall the same Is everything ready?” 

he added. “Only tell me where to go and where 
to shoot,” he said with an unnaturally gentle 
smile. 

He took ihepistol in his hand and began ask- 
ing about the working of the tiigger, as he had 
not before held a pistol in his hand— a fact 
that he did not wish to confess. 

“Oh yes, like that, I know, 1 only forgot,” 
said he. 

“No apologies, none whatever,” said D<»lo- 
khov to Denisov (who on his side had been at- 
tempting a reconciliation), and he also went 
up to the appointed place. 

The spot chosen foi the duel was some eighty 
paces from the road, where the sleighs had 
been left, in a small clearing in the pine forest 
covered with melting snow, the frost having 
begun to break up during the last few days. 
I'he antagonists stood forty paces apart at the 
farther edge of the clearing. 'I'he seconds, meas- 
uring the paces, left tracks in the deep wet 
snow between the place where they had been 
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standing and Nesvftski'sand D61okhov's sabers, 
which were stuck into the ground ten paces 
apart to mark the barrier. It was thawing and 
misty; at forty paces' distance nothing could 
be seen. For three minutes all had been ready, 
but they still delayed and all were silent. 

CHAPTER V 
“Well, begin I" said D61okhov. 

“All right," said Pierre, still smiling in the 
same way. A feeling of dread was in the air. It 
was evident that the affair so lightly begun 
could no longer be averted but was taking its 
course independently of men's will. 

Denisov first went to the barrier and an- 
nounced: “As the adve'sawies h.ive wefused a 
weconciliation, please pwoceed. '1 ake your pis- 
tols, and at the word thwer begin to advance. 

“O-ne! T-wo! Thwee!" he shouted angrily 
and stepped aside. 

The combatants advanced along the trodden 
tracks, nearer and nearer to one another, be- 
ginning to sec one another through the mist. 
They had the right to fire when they liked as 
they approached the barrier. Dolokhov walked 
slowly without raising his pistol, looking in- 
tently with his bright, sparkling blue eyes into 
his antagonist's face. His mouth wore its usual 
semblance of a smile. 

“So I can fire when I like!" said Pierre, and 
at the word “three," he went quickly forward, 
missing the trodden path and stepping into the 
deep snow. He held the pistol in his right hand 
at ann’s length, apparently afraid of shootmg 
himself with it. His left hand he held careful- 
ly back, because he wished to' support his right 
hand with it and knew he must not do so. Hav- 
ing advanced six paces and strayed off the track 
into the snow, Pierre looked down at his feet, 
then c]uickly glanced at Dolokhov and, bend- 
ing his finger as he had been shown, fired. Not 
at all expecting so loud a report, Pierre shud- 
dered at the sound and then. smiling at hisriwn 
sensations, stood still. The smoke, rendered 
denser by the mist, prevented him from seeing 
anything for an instant, but there was no second 
report as he had expected. He only heard D(>- 
lokhov's hurried steps, and his figure came in 
view through the smoke. He was pressing one 
hand to his left side, while the other clutched 
his drooping pistol. His face was pale. Rostov 
ran toward him and said something. 

“No-o-o!" muttered DcSlokhov through his 
teeth, “no, it's not over." And after stumbling 
a few staggering steps right up to the saber, he 
sank on the snow beside it. His left hand was 


bloody; he wiped it on his coat and supported 
himself with it. His frowning face was pallid 
and quivered. 

“Plea . . ." began Ddlokhov, but could not at 
first pronounce the word. 

“Please," he uttered with an effort. 

Pierre, hardly restraining his sobs, began 
running toward Ddlokhov and was about to 
cross the space between the barriers, when D6- 
lokhov cried: 

“To your barrier! "and Pierre, grasping what 
was mcant,stopped byhissaber. Only ten paces 
divided them. Dolokhov lowered his head to 
the snow, greedily bit at it, again raised his 
head, adjusted himself, drew in his legs and sat 
up, seeking a firm center of gravity. He sucked 
and swallowed the cold snow, his lips quivered, 
but his eyes, still smiling, glitterc*d with effort 
and exasperation as he musterc'd his remaining 
strength. He raised his pistol and aimed. 

“Sideways! Cover yourself with your pistol!" 
ejaculated Nesvitski. 

“Cover yourself!" even Denisov ciicd to his 
adversary. 

Pierre, with a gentle smile of pity and re- 
morse, his arms and Ic'gs helplessly spread out, 
stood with his broad chest cliiecrly facing Do- 
lokhov and looked SOI rowfully at him. Denisr)V, 
Rosldv, and Nesvitski closed theii eyes. At the 
Stime instant they heard a report and Dolo- 
khov’s angry c ry. 

“Missed!" shouted Dolokhov, and he lay 
helplessly, face downwards on the snow. 

Pierre elute lu'd his temples, and turning 
round wemt into the loicst, trampling through 
the deep snow, and muttering incoherent 
words: 

“Folly . . , folly! Death . . . lies . . ." he re- 
peated, puckeiing his face. 

Nesvitski stopped him and took him home. 

Rost()v and Denisov drove away witli the 
wounded Dolokhov. 

1 he latter lay silent in the sleigh with closed 
eyes and did not answer a word to the ques- 
tions addressed to him. Hut on entering Mos- 
cow he suddenly came to and, lifting his head 
with an cflort, took Rostov, who was sitting be- 
side him, by the hand. RosuW was struck by the 
totally altered and unexpectedly rapturous 
and tender expression on Ddlokhov's face. 

“Well? How do you feel?" he asked. 

“Had! But it's not that, my friend—" said D<S1- 
okhov with a gasping voice. “Where aic we? In 
Moscow, I know. I don't matter, but I have 
killed her, killed . . . SJic won't get over it! She 
wor. 't survive. . . •" 
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“Who?*' asked Rostov. 

“My motherl My mother, niy angel, my 
adored angel mother,** and Ddlokhov pressed 
Rost6v*s hand and burst into tears. 

When he had become a little quieter, he ex- 
plained to Rost(W that he was living with his 
inotlicr, who, if she saw him dying, would not 
suivivc it. He implored Rostov to go on and 
prepare her. 

Rostov went on ahead to do what was asked, 
and to hisgreat surprise learned that D61okhov 
the brawler, Dhlokhov the bully, lived in Mos- 
cow with an old mother and a hunchback sis- 
ter, and was the most affectionate of sons and 
brothers. 

CHAPTER VI 

PiFRRE HAD of late rarely seen his wife alone. 
Both in Petersburg and in Moscow their house 
was always full of visitors. The night after the 
duel he did not go tf> his bedroom but, as he 
often did. remained in his father’s room, that 
huge room in which ('.ount Bc/ukhovhad died. 

He lay down r* ^hr sofa meaning to fall 
asleep and forget all that had happencHl to him, 
but could not do so. Such a storm of feelings, 
thoughts, and memories suddenly arose within 
him that he could not tall asleep, nor even re- 
main in one place, but had to jump up and 
pace the room with rapid steps. Now heseemed 
to see her in the early days of their marriage, 
with bare shoulders and a languid, passionate 
look on her fare, and then immediately he saw 
beside her Dolokhov’s handsome, insolent, 
hard, and mocking face as he had seen it at the 
bampiet, and then that same face pale, ejuiver- 
ing.aiid suflcring.asit had been when he reeled 
and sank on the snow. 

"What has happened?’* he asked himself. “I 
have killed her /cmei , yes. killed my wife*s lover. 
Yes, that was it! And why? How (lid I come to 
do it?’*— "Because you married her," answered 
an inner voice. 

"But in what was 1 to blame?’* he askc'd. "In 
marrying her without loving her; in deceiving 
yourself and her." And he vividly recalled that 
moment after supper at Prince Vasili’s, when 
he spoke those words he had found so dilhcult 
to utter: "I love you." "It all comes from thatl 
Even then I felt it,** he thought. "I felt then 
that it was not so, that 1 had no right to do it. 
/ nd so it turns out.** 

He remembered his honeymoon and blushed 
at the recollection. Particularly vivid, humili- 
ating, and shameful was the recollection of 
how one day soon after his marriage he came 
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out of the bedroom into his study a little be- 
fore noon in his silk dressing gown and found 
his head steward there, who, bowing respect- 
fully, looked into his face and at his dressing 
gown and smiled slightly, as if expressing re- 
spectful understanding of his employer*s hap- 
piness. 

“But how often I have felt proud of her, 
proud of her majestic beauty and social tact," 
thought he; "been proud of my hemse, in 
which she received all Petersburg, proud of 
her unapproachability and beauty. So this is 
what I was proud of! I then thought that I did 
not understand her. I low often when consider- 
ing her character I have told myself that I was 
to blame for not understanding her, for not 
understanding that constant composure and 
complacency and lack of all interestsordcsires, 
and the whole secret lies in the terrible truth 
that she is a depraved woman. Now I have 
spoken that teY.iblc word to myself all has be- 
come clear. 

"Anatolc used to come to borrow money 
from her and used to kiss her naked shoulders. 
She did not give him the money, but let her- 
self be kissed. Her father in jest tried to rouse 
her jealousy, and she replied with a calm smile 
that she was not so stupid as to be jealous: ‘Let 
him do w’hat he pleases,’ she used to say of me. 
One clay I asked her if she felt any symptoms 
of pregnancy. She laughed contemptuously and 
said she was not a fool to want to have chil- 
dren, and that she was not going to have any 
children by me." 

Then he recalled the coarseness and blunt- 
ness of her thoughts and the vulgarity of the 
expressions that '-ere natural to her, though 
she had been brought up in the most aristo- 
cratic circles. 

**rm not such a fool. . . . Just you try' it on. 
. . . Allez-vous piomener*' ^ she used to say. 
Often seeing the success she had with young 
and old men and women Pierre could not un- 
derstand w'hy he cl id not love her. 

**Ycs, 1 never loved her," said he to himself; 
"I knew she was a depraved woman,” he re- 
peated, "but dared not admit it to myself. And 
now' there’s Ddlokhov soting in the snow with 
a lorced smile and perhaps dying, while meet- 
ing my renmrse with some forced bravado!" 

Pierre was one of those people who, in spite 
of an appearance of what is called weak char- 
acter, do not seek a confidant in their troubles. 
He digested his sufferings alone. 

**It is all, all her fault," he said to himself; 

^ *‘You clear out of this." 
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"but what of that? Why did 1 bind myself to 
her? Why did I say 'Je vous a\me*^ to her, 
which was a lie, and worse than a lie? 1 am 
guilty and must endure . . . what? A slur on 
my name? A misfortune for life? Oh, that's 
nonsense,” he thought. ”l'hc slur on my name 
and honor— that's all apart Irom myself. 

"Louis XVI was executed because they said 
he was dishonorable and a criminal,” came in- 
to Pierre's head, "and from their point of view 
they were right, as were those too who canon- 
ized him and died a martyr's death for his sake. 
Then Robespierre was beheaded tor being a 
despot. Who is right and who is wrong? No 
one! But if you arc alive— live: tomorrow you'll 
die as I might have died an hour ago. And is it 
worth tormenting oneself, when one has only 
a moment of life in comparison with eternity?” 

But at the moment when he imagined him- 
self calmed by such reflections, she suddenly 
came into his mind as she was at the moments 
when he had most strongly expressed his in- 
sincere love for her, and he felt the blood rush 
to his heart and had again to get up and move 
about and break and tear whatever came to his 
hand. "Why did I tell her that *Je vous uimeT* 
he kept repeating to himself. And when he 
had said it for the tenth time, MoIi^tc’s words: 
**Mais que diable alloit \l faire dans cette ga- 
Uref" * occurred to him, and he began to laugh 
at himself. 

In the night he called his valet and told him 
to pack up to go to Petersburg. He could not 
imagine how he could speak to her now. He 
resolved to go away next day and leave a letter 
informing her of his intention to part from 
her forever. 

Next morning when the valet came into the 
room with his coffee, Pierre was lying asleep 
on the ottoman with an open book in his hand. 

He woke up and looked round tor a while 
with a startled expiession, unable to realize 
where he was. 

"The countess told me to inejuire whether 
your excellency was at home,” said the valet. 

But before Pierre could decide what answer 
he would send, the countess herselt in a white 
satin dressing gown embioidcred with silver 
and with simply dressed hair (two immense 
plaits twice round her lovely head like a coio- 
net) entered the room, calm and majestic, ex- 
cept that there was a wratliful wrinkle on her 

^ I love you. 

■ “What the dickens did he get himself into that 
mess for?" or, more literally, “What the devil was 
he going to do in that galley?”— Tr. 


rather prominent marble brow. With her im- 
perturbable calm she did not begin to speak in 
front of the valet. She knew of the duel and 
had conic to speak about it. She waited till the 
valet had set down the coflce things and left 
the room. Pierre looked at her timidly over his 
spectacles, and like a hare surrounded by 
hounds who lays back her cars and continues 
to croiuh motionless belore her enemies, he 
tried to continue reading. But feeling this to 
be senseless and impossible, he again glanced 
timidly at her. She did not sit down but looked 
at him with a contemptuous smile, waiting for 
the valet to go. 

"Well, what's this now? What have vou been 
up to now, I should like to know?” she asked 
sternly. 

"1? What have I . . . ?” stammered Pierre. 

"So it seems you’re a lieio, eh? Come now, 
what was this duel about? What is it meant to 
provT? What? 1 ask you.” 

Picric turned over heavily on the ottoman 
and opened his mouth, but tould not reply. 

"If you won't answer, I’ll tell you...”H('*16nc 
went on. "You believe everything you’re told. 
You were told . . .” Helene laughed, "that D6- 
lokhov was my lover,” she said in French with 
her coarse plainness of speech, iillering the 
word amufit as casually as any other word, "and 
you believed it! Well, what have vou proved? 
What does this duel prove? 1 hat vou’ie a fool, 
que vous etes un sol , but evc*iybodv knew that. 
What will be the lesult? 1 hat 1 shall be the 
laughingstock of all Moscow, that everyone 
will say that you, drunk and not knowing what 
you were about, challenged a man you are 
jealous of without cause.” Heltne raised her 
voice and became more and more cvcitcd, "A 
man who's a better man than you in every 
way . . .” 

"Hm . . . Hm . . . !” growled Pierre, frown- 
ing without looking at her, and not moving a 
muscle. 

".And how could you believe he was my 
lover? Why? Because I like his company? If 
you were cleverer and more agreeable, I should 
prefer yours.” 

"Don't speak to me ... I beg you,” muttered 
Pierre hoarsely. 

"Why shouldn't I speak? I can speak as I 
like, and I tell you plainly that there are not 
many wives with husbands such as you who 
would not have taken lovers (des nmants), but 
I l.ave not done so,” said she. 

Pierre wished to say something, looked at 
her with eyes whose strange expression she did 
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not understand, and lay down again. He was 
suffering physically at that niomcnt. there was 
a weight on his chest and he could not breathe. 
He knew that he must do something to put an 
end to this suffering, but what he wanted to do 
was loo terrible. 

"We had better separate," he muttered in a 
broken voice. 

"Separate? Very well, but only if you give 
me a lortune," said Il<!*li?ne. "Separate! 'I'hat's 
a thing to frighten me with!" 

Pierie lcaf)ed ujj from the sofa and rushed 
staggering toward her. 

"I'll kill you!" he shouted, and seizing the 
marble top ol a table with a strength he had 
never hclore felt, he made a step toward her 
brandishing the slab. 

H('*l('‘ne’s lace became terrible, she shrieked 
and sprang aside. His father’s nature showed 
itself in Pieire. He felt the fascination and de- 
light of fren/y. He flung down the slab, broke 
it, and swooping down on her with outstretched 
hands shouted, "Get out!" in such a terrible 
voire that the house hc'ard it with hor- 

ror. C»od knows what he would have done at 
that mometit had II<^l^ne not fled from the 
room. 

A week later Pierre gave his wife full power 
to control all his estates in Great Russia, which 
formed the larger part ol his property, and left 
lor Pcteisburg alone. 

CHAP PER VII 

I'wo MON I IIS had elapsed since the news of 
the battle ol Austeriit/ and the loss of Prince 
Andicw had reached Bald Hills, and in spite 
of the letters sent througir the embassy and all 
the searchers made, his body had not been 
found nor was he on the list ol prisoners. What 
was worst of all lor his relations was the fact 
that there was still a possibility ol his having 
b(*en picked up on the battlefield by the peo- 
ple ol the place and that he might no^v be ly- 
ing, recovering or dying, alone among stran- 
gers and unable to send news of himsell. 'I'he 
gazettes from which the old prince first heard 
of the defeat at Austerlitz stated, as usual very 
briefly and vaguely, that after brilliant engage- 
ments the Russians had had to retreat and had 
made their withdrawal in perfect order. The 
t>lcl prince understood from this oflicial report 
that our army had been defeated. A week alter 
the gazette report of the battle of .Xiislerliiz 
came a letter from Kutuzov inlorming the 
prince of the late that had befallen his son. 
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“Your son," wrote Kutiizov, “fell before my 
eyes, a standard in his hand and at the head of 
a regiment— he fell as a hero, worthy of his fa- 
ther and his fatherland. 'I’o the great regret of 
myself and of the whole anny it is still uncer- 
tain whether he is alive or not. I comfort my- 
self and you with the hope that your son is 
alive, for otherwise he would have been men- 
tioned among the officers found on the field of 
battle, a list ol whom has been sent me under 
flag of truce." 

After receiving this news late in the evening, 
when he was alone in his study, the old prince 
went for his w^alk as usual next morning, but 
he was silent with his steward, the gardenci, 
and the architect, and though he Icwked very 
grim he said nothing to anyone. 

When Princess Mary w'ent to him at the us- 
ual hour he was working at his lathe and, as 
usual, did not look round at her. 

"Ah, Princess Mary!" he said suddenly in an 
unnatural voice, throwing clown his chisel. 
(The wheel continued to revolve by its own 
impetus, and Princess Mary long remembered 
the dying creak of that wheel, which merged 
in her memory w’ith what follow'ed.) 

She approached him, saw his face, and some- 
thing g.i\e way within her. Her e\es grew dim. 
By the expression ol her lather's face, not sad. 
not crushed, but angr}' and working unnatural- 
ly, she saw that hanging over her and about to 
crush her was some terrible misfortune, the 
worst in life, one she had not yet experienced, 
irreparable and incomprehensible— the death 
of one she lo\ed. 

"Father! Anciic^w!"— said the ungraceful, 
awkward princess with such an indescribable 
charm ol sorrow and self-forgettulncss that 
her father could not bear her l(X>k but turned 
away wdth a sob. 

"Bad nerws! He’s not among the prisoners 
nor among the killcci! Kutuzov WTites ..." and 
he screamed as piercingly as if he wished to 
dri\e the princess aw'ay by that scream . . . 
“Killed!" 

I'he princess did not fall down or faint. She 
was already pale, but on hearing these 'words 
her face changed and something brightened in 
her beautiful, radiant eyes. It w'as as if joy— a 
supreme joy apart Irom the joys and sorrows of 
this world— overllowTcl the great griet within 
her. She forgot all fear of her father, went up 
to him, took his hand, and drawing him down 
put her arm round his thin, scraggy neck. 

"Father," she said, "do not turn away from 
me, let us weep together." 
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“Scoundrels! Blackguards!" shrieked the old 
man, turning his face away from her. “Destroy- 
ing the army, destroying the men! And why? 
Go. go and tell Lise." 

The princess sank helplessly into an arm- 
chair beside her father and wept. She saw her 
brother now as he had been at the moment 
when he took leave of her and of Lise, his look 
tender yet proud. She saw him tender and 
amused as he was when he put on the little 
icon. “Did he believe? Had he repented of his 
unbelief? Was he now there? There in the 
realms of eternal peace and blessedness?" she 
thought. 

“Father, tell me how it happened,” she asked 
through her tears. 

“Go! Go! Killed in battle, where the best of 
Russian men and Russia’s glory were led to de- 
struction. Go, Princess Mary. Go and tell Lise. 
I will follow." 

When Princess Mary returned from her fa- 
ther, the little princess sat working and looked 
up with that curious expression of inner, hap- 
py calm peculiar to pregnant women. It was 
evident that her eyes did not see Princess Mary 
but were looking within . . . into herself ... at 
something joyful and mysterious taking place 
within her. 

“Mary.” she said, moving away from the 
embroidery frame and lying back, "give me 
your hand." She took her sister-in-law’s hand 
and held it below her waist. 

Hcreycsweresmilingcxpcctantly.herdowny 
lip rose and remained lifted in childlike hap- 
piness. 

Princess Mary knelt down before her and 
hid her face in the folds of her sister-in-law’s 
dress. 

“There, there! Do yon feel it? I feel so 
strange. And do you know, Mary, I am going 
to love him very much,” said Lise, looking 
with bright and happy eyes at her sistcr-in-law. 

Princess Mary could not lift her head, she 
was weeping. 

“What is the matter, Mary?" 

“Nothing . . . only I feel sad . . . sad about 
Andrew," she said, wiping away her tears on 
her sister-in-law’s knee. 

Several times in the course of the morning 
Piincess Mary began trying to prepare her sis- 
ter-in-law, and every time began to cry. Unob- 
servant as was the little princess, these tears, 
the cause of which she did not understand, 
agitated her. She said nothing but looked 
about uneasily as if in search of something. Be- 
fore dinner the old prince, of whom she was 


always afraid, came into her room with a pe<* 
culiarly restless and malign expression and 
went out again without saying a word. She 
looked at Princess Mary, then sat thinking for 
a while with that expression of attention to 
something within her that is only seen in preg- 
nant women, and suddenly began to cry. 

“Has anything come from Andrew?" she 
asked. 

“No, you know it’s too soon for news. But 
my father is anxious and 1 feel afraid." 

“So there’s nothing?" 

“Nothing." answered Princess Mary, leak- 
ing firmly with her radiant eyes at her sister-in- 
law. 

She had determined not to tell her and per- 
suaded her father to hide the terrible news 
from her till after her confinement, which was 
expected within a few days. Piincess Mary and 
the old prince each bore and hid thcii gi icf in 
their own way. I'he old prince would not cher- 
ish any hope: he made up his mind that Prince 
Andrew had been killc^cl, and themgh ho sent 
an cdhcial to Austria to seek foi tr.nes of his 
son, he ordered a monument from Moscow 
which he intended to erect in his own garden 
to his memory, and he told e\(‘ivbod\ that his 
son had been killed, lie tried not to change his 
former way of life, but his strength failed him. 
He w'alkccl less, ate less, slept less, and bc*came 
weaker cveiy day. Princess Mary hoped. She 
prayed lor her breather as living ancl was al- 
ways awaiting news c^l his return. 

CHAPTER VIII 

DFARi-sr," .said the little princess after break- 
fast on themorningof the nineteenth of March, 
and her downy little lip rose from old habit, 
but as sorrow was manifest in every smile, the 
sound of every word, and even every footstep 
in that house since the terrible news had cenne, 
so now the smile of the little prince.ss— influ- 
enced by the gencTal mood though without 
knowing its cause— was such as to remind one 
still more of the general sorrow. 

“Dearest, I'm afraid this morning’s fruschti- 
que as Fc)ka the ccx>k calls it— has disagrc*ed 
with me." 

“What is the matter with you, my darling? 
You look pale. Oh, you are very pale!" said 
Princess Mary in alarm, running with her soft, 
pionderous steps up to her sister-in-law. 

“Your excellency, should not Mary Bogdd- 
novna be sent for?" said one of die maids who 
was present. (Mary Bogddnovna was a mid- 

^fruhstuck: breakfast. 
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wife from the neighboring town, who had been 
at Bald Hills for the last fortnight.) 

“Oh yes,” assented Princess Mary, “perhaps 
that’s it. I’ll go. Courage, my angel.’* She kissed 
Lise and was about to leave the room. 

“Oh, no, nol’’ And besides the pallor and 
the physical suffering on the little princess’ 
face, an expression of childish fear of inevit- 
able pain showed itself. 

“No, it’s only indigestion! . . . Say it’s only 
indigestion, say so, Mary! Say . . And the lit- 
tle princess began to cry capriciously like a 
suffering child and to wring her little hands 
even with some affectation. Princess Mary ran 
out of the room to fetch Mary Bogdanovna. 

“Af on Dieu! Mon Dieu! Oh!’’ she heard as 
she left the room. 

The midwife was already on her way to meet 
her, rubbing her small, plump white hands 
with an air of calm importance. 

“Mary BogdAnovna, I think it’s beginning!” 
said Princess Mary looking at the midwifewith 
wide-open eyes of alarm. 

“Well, the I om’ bp thanked, Princess,” said 
Mary Bogdanovna, not hastening her steps. 
“You young ladies should not know anything 
about it.” 

“But how is it the doctor from Moscow is 
not here yet?” said the princess. (In accord- 
ance with Lise’s and Prince Andrew’s wishes 
they had sent in good time to Moscow for a 
doctor and were expecting him at any mo- 
ment.) 

“No matter, Princess, don’t be alarmed, ’’said 
Mary BogdAnovna. “We’ll manage very well 
without a doctor.” 

Five minutes later Princess Mary from her 
room heard something heavy being carried by. 
She looked out. The menservants were carry- 
ing the large leather sofa from Prince An- 
drew’s study into the bedroom. On their faces 
was a quiet and solemn look. 

Princess Mary sat alone in her room listen- 
ing to the sounds in the house, now and then 
opening her door when someone passed and 
watching what was going on in the passage. 
Some women passing with quiet steps in and 
out of the bedroom glanced at the princess and 
turned away. She did not venture to ask any 
questions, and shut the door again, now sitting 
down in her easy chair, now taking her prayer 
book, now kneeling before the icon stand. 'Fo 
her surprise and clistress she found that her 
prayers did not calm her excitement. Suddenly 
her door opened softly and her old nurse, Pra- 
skdvya Sdvishna, who hardly ever came to that 
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room as the old prince had forbidden it, ap- 
peared on the threshold with a shawl round 
her head. 

“I’ve come to sit with you a bit, Misha,” said 
the nurse, “and here I’ve brought the prince’s 
wedding candles to light before his saint, my 
angel,” she said with a sigh. 

“Oh, nurse. I’m so glad!” 

“God is merciful, birdie.” 

The nurse lit the gilt candles before the 
icons and sat down by the door with her knit- 
ting. Princess Mary took a liook and began 
reading. Only whem footsteps or voices were 
heard did they look at one another, the prin- 
cess anxious and inquiring, the nurse encour- 
aging. Everyone in the house was dominated 
by the same feeling that Princess Mary experi- 
enced as she sat in her room. But owing to the 
superstition that the fewer the people who 
know of it the less a woman in travail suffers, 
everyone tried to pretend not to know; no 
one spoke of it. but apart from the ordinary 
staid and respectful good manners habitual in 
the prince’s household, a common anxietv. a 
softening of the heart, and a consciousness 
that something great and mysterious was be- 
ing accomplishecl at that moment made itself 
felt. 

There was no laughter in the maids’ large 
hall. In the niensen'ants’ hall all sat waiting, 
silently and alert. In the outlying serfs’ quar- 
ters torches and candles were burning and no 
one slept. The old prince, stepping on his 
heels, paced up and down his study and sent 
Tikhon to ask Mary Bogdanovna what news.— 
“Say only that 'the prince told me to ask,’ and 
come and tell me her answer.” 

“Inform the prince that labor has begun,” 
said Mary Bogddnovna, giving the messenger a 
significant look. 

Tikhon went and told the prince. 

“Very good!” said the prince closing the 
door behind him, and Tikhon did not hear 
the slightest sound from the study after that. 

After a while he re-entered it as if to snuff 
the candles, and, seeing the prince w^as lying 
on the sofa, looked at him, noticed his per- 
turbed face, shook his head, and going up to 
him silently kissed him on the shoulder and 
left the room without siiuffing the candles or 
saying why he had entered. I'he most solemn 
mystery in the world continued its course. 
Evening passed, night came, and the feeling of 
suspense and softening of heart in the presence 
of the unfathomable did not lessen but in- 
creased. No one slept. 
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It was one of those March nights when win- 
ter seems to wish to resume its sway and scat- 
ters its last snows and storms with desperate 
fury. A relay of horses had been sent up the 
highroad to meet the German doctor from 
Moscow who was expected every moment, and 
men on horseback with lanterns were sent to 
the crossroads to guide him over the country 
road with its hollows and snow-covered pools 
of water. 

Princess Mary had long since put aside her 
book: she sat silent, her luminous eyes fixed on 
her nurse’s wrinkled face (every line of which 
she knew so well), on the lock of gray hair that 
escaped from under the kerchief, and the loose 
skin that hung under her chin. 

Nurse Sdvishna, knitting in hand, was tell- 
ing in low tones, scarcely hearing or under- 
standing her own words, what she had told 
hundreds of times before: how the late prin- 
cess had given birth to Princess Mary in Kish- 
enev with only a Moldavian peasant woman to 
help instead of a midwife. 

"God is merciful, doctors are never needed," 
she said. 

Suddenly a gust of wind beat violently a- 
gainst the casement of the window, from which 
the double frame had been removed (by order 
of the prince, one window Irame was removed 
in each room as soon as the larks returned), 
and, forcing open a loosely closed latch, set the 
damask curtain flapping and blew out the can- 
dle with its chill, snowy draft. Princess Mary 
shuddered; her nurse, putting down the stock- 
ing she was knitting, went to the window and 
leaning out tried to catch the open casement. 
The cold wind flapped the ends of her ker- 
chief and her loose locks of gray hair. 

"Princess, my dear, there’s someone driving 
up the avenue!" she said, holding the casement 
and not closing it. "With lanterns. Most likely 
the doctor." 

"Oh, my God! thank God!" said Princess 
Mary. "I must go and meet him, he docs not 
know Russian." 

Princess Mary threw a shawl over her head 
and ran to meet the newcomer. As siie was 
crossing the anteroom she saw through the 
window a carriage with lanterns, standing at 
the entrance. She went out on the stairs. On a 
banister post stood a tallow candle which gut- 
tered in the draft. On the landing below, 
Philip, the footman, stood looking scared and 
holding another candle. Still lower, beyond 
the turn of the staircase, one could hear the 
footstep of someone in thick felt boots, and a 


voice that seemed familiar to Princess Mary 
was saying sometliing. 

"Thank God!" said the voice. "And Father?" 

"Gone to bed," replied the voice of Demyin 
the house steward, who was downstairs. 

Then the voice said something more, Dem- 
yan replied, and the steps in the felt boots ap- 
proached the unseen bend of the staircase more 
rapidly. 

"It’s Andrew!" thought Princess Mary. "No 
it can’t be, that would be too extraordinary," 
and at the very moment she thought this, the 
face and figuie of Prince Andrew, in a fur 
cloak the deep collar of which was covered witli 
snow, appeared on the landing where the foot- 
man stood with the candle. Yes, it was he, pale, 
thin, with a changed and strangely softened 
but agitated expression on his face, lie came 
up the stairs and embraced his sister. 

"You did not get my letter?" he asked, and 
not waiting for a reply— which he would not 
have received, for the princess was unable to 
speak— he turned back, rapidly mounted tlie 
stairs again with the doctor who had entered 
the hall after him (they had met at the List 
post station), and again embraced his sister. 

"What a strange late, Mdsha darling!" And 
having taken off his cloak and felt boots, he 
went to the little princess’ apattment. 

CHAPTER IX 

Tiir LiiTLF PRiN’oss lay supported by pillows, 
with a white cap on her head (the p.iins had 
just left her). Strands of her black hair lay 
round her inflamed and perspiring cheeks, her 
channing rosy mouth with its downy lip was 
open and she was smiling joyfully. Prince An- 
drew entered and paused facing her at the foot 
of the sofa on which she was lying. Her glitter- 
ing eyes, filled with childlike fear and excite- 
ment, rested on him without changing their 
expression. "I love you all and have done no 
harm to anyone; wliy must I suffer so? Help 
me!" her look seemed to say. She saw her hus- 
band, but did not realize tlie significance of his 
appearance before her now. Prince Andrew 
went round tne sofa and kissed her forehead. 

"My darling!" he said— a word lie had never 
used to her before. "Ciod is merciful. . . ." 

She looked at him inquiringly and with child- 
like reproach. 

"I expected help from you and I get none, 
none from you eithcrl" said her eyes. She was 
not surprised at his having come; she did not 
realize that he had come, flis coming had noth- 
ing to do with her sufferings or widi their re- 
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lief. The pangs began again and Mary Bogda- 
novna advised Prince Andrew to leave the 
room. 

I'he doctor entered. Prince Andrew went 
out and, meeting Princess Mary, again joined 
her. They began talking in whispers, but their 
talk broke olF at every moment. They waited 
and listened. 

“Go, dear,” said Princess Mary. 

Prince Andrew went again to his wife and 
sat waiting in the room next to hers. A woman 
came from the bedroom with a Irightcncd face 
and became confused when she saw Prince An- 
drew. He covered his face with his hands and 
remained so for some minutes. Piteous, help- 
less, animal moans came through the door. 
Prime Andrew got up. went to the door, and 
tried to open it. Someone was holding it shut. 

“You can't come ini You can'tl” said a terri- 
fied soice from within. 

lie began pacing the room. The screaming 
ceased, and a few more seconds went by. I'hen 
suddenly a teiribleshrick— it could not be hers, 
she could not sc i ’ m like that— came from the 
bedroom. Prince Andrew ran to the door; the 
scream ceased and he heard the wail of an in- 
fant. 

“What have they taken a baby in there for?” 
thought Prince Andrew in the first second. “A 
baby? What baby . . . ? Why is there a baby 
theie? Or is the baby born?” 

I hen suddenly he realized the joyful signif- 
icance of that w'ail; teats choked him, and 
leaning his clbcjws on the window sill be began 
to ciy, sobbing like a child. 'I he door opened. 
The doctor with his .shirt sleeves tucked up, 
without a coat, pale and with a trembling jaw, 
came out of the room. Prince Andrew turned 
to him, but the doctor ga\c him a bewildered 
look and passed by without a woid. A woman 
lushed out and seeing Prince Andrew stopped, 
hesitating on the threshold. He went into his 
wife's room. She was lying dead, in the same 
position he had seen her in five minutes be- 
fore and, despite the fixed eyes and the pallor 
of the cheeks, the same expression was on her 
charming childlike face with its upper lip cov- 
ered with tiny black hair. 

“1 love you all, and have done no harm to 
anyone; and what have you clone to me?”— 
said her charming, pathetic, dead face. 

Ill a corner of the room something rc'd and 
tiny gave a grunt and scpiealcd in Maty Bog- 
ddnovna’s trembling white hands. 

Two hours later Prince Andrew, stepping 
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softly, went into his father's room. The old 
man already knew everything. He was stand- 
ing close to the door and as soon as it opened 
his rough old arms cicjsed like a vise round his 
son’s neck, and without a word he began to sob 
like a child. 

Three days later the little pri nccss was buried, 
and Prince Andrew went up the steps to where 
the cofhn stood, to give her the farewell kiss. 
And there in the coffin was the same face, 
though with closed eyes. “Ah, what have you 
done to me?” it still seemed to say, and Prince 
Andrew felt that something gave way in his 
soul and that he was guilty of a sin he could 
neither remedy nor forget. lie could not weep. 
The cjld man too came up and kissed the wax- 
en little hands that lay cjuietly crossed one on 
the other on her breast, and to him, too, her 
face seemed to say; “Ah, what have you done 
to me, and why?” And at the sight the old man 
turned angrily away. 

Another five days passed, and then the young 
Prince Nicholas Anclrt'^evich was baptized. The 
wet nurse supported the coverlet with her chin, 
while the priest with a goose feather anointed 
the boy's little red and wrinkled soles and 
palms. 

His grand father, who was his godfather, trem- 
bling and afraid of dropping him, carried the 
infant remnd the batterecl tin font and handed 
him over to the godmother, Princess Mary. 
Piincc Andrew sat in another room, faint with 
fear lest the baby should be drowned in the 
font, and awaited the termination of the cere- 
mony. He looked up joyfully at the baby when 
the nurse brought it to him and nodded ap- 
proval when »he told him that the wax with 
the baby’s hair had not sunk in the font but 
had floated. 

CHAPTER X 

Rosion’s siiARt in Ddlokhov’s duel with Be- 
zukhov was hushed up by the efforts of the old 
count, and instead of being degraded to the 
ranks as he expected he was appointed an ad- 
jutant to the go\ern(»r general of Moscow. As 
a result he could not go to the country with 
the rest of the family, but was kept all summer 
in Moscow by his new duties. Dc'dokhov recov- 
ered, and RosteW became ver>' friendly with 
him during his convalescence. Dcilokhov lay ill 
at his mother’s who love'd him passionately and 
tenderly, and old Mary Ivanovna, who had 
grown loud of Rostov for his friendship to her 
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F^dya» often talked to him about her son. 

“Yes, Count,” she would say, “he is too no- 
ble and pure-souled for our present, depraved 
world. No one now loves virtue; it seems like 
a reproach to everyone. Now tell me. Count, 
was it right, was it honorable, of Bezukhov? 
And F<!^dya, with his noble spirit, loved him 
and even now never says a word against him. 
Those pranks in Petersburg when they played 
some tricks on a policeman, didn't they do it 
together? And there! Bezukhov got off scot- 
free, while F£‘dya had to bear the whole bur- 
den on his shoulders. Fancy what he had to go 
through! It's true he has been reinstated, but 
how could they fail to do that? 1 think there 
were not many such gallant sons of the father- 
land out there as he. And now— this duel! 
Have these people no feeling, or honor? Know- 
ing him to be an only son, to challenge him 
and shoot so straight! It's well God had mercy 
on us. And what was it for? Who doesn't have 
intrigues nowadays? Why, if he was so jealous, 
as 1 see things he should have shown it sooner, 
but he lets it go on for months. And then to 
call him out, reckoning on Ft^dya not fighting 
because he owed him money! What baseness! 
What meanness! I know you understand Fdd- 
ya, my dear count; that, believe me, is why 1 
am so fond of you. Few people do understand 
him. He is such a lofty, heavenly soul!*' 

D61okhov himself during his convalescence 
spoke to Rostdv in a way no one would have 
expected of him. 

“I know people consider me a bad man!*' he 
said. “Let them! I don’t care a straw about any- 
one but those I love; but those I love, I love so 
that I would give my life for them, and theoth- 
ers I’d throttle if they stood in my way. I have 
an adored, a priceless mother, and two or three 
friends— you among them— and as for the rest 
I only care about them in so far as they are 
harmful or useful. And most of them are harm- 
ful, especially the women. Yes, dear boy,’’ he 
continued, “I have met loving, noble, high- 
minded men, but I have not yet met any wom- 
en— countesses or cooks— who were not venal. I 
have not yet met that divine purity and devo- 
tion I look for in women. If I found such a one 
I’d give my life for her! But those! . . .” and he 
made a gesture of contempt. “And believe me, 
if 1 still value my life it is only because I still 
hope to meet such a divine creature, who will 
regenerate, purify, and elevate me. But you 
don't understand it.’’ 

“C3h,yes, I quite understand," answered Ros- 
t6v, who was under his new friend’s influence. 


In the autumn the Rostdvs returned to Mos- 
cow. Early in the winter Denisov also came 
back and stayed with them. The first half of 
the winter of i8o6, which Nicholas Rostdv 
spent in Moscow, was one of the happiest, mer- 
riest times for him and the whole family. Nich- 
olas brought many young men to his parents' 
house. V^ra was a handsome girl of twenty; 
S6nya a girl of sixteen with all the charm of an 
opening flower; Natdsha, half grown up and 
half child, was now childishly amusing, now 
girli.shly enchanting. 

At that time in the Rostovs’ house there pre- 
vailed an amorous atmosphere charactei istic 
of homes where there are very young and \ciy 
charming girls. Every young man who came to 
the house— seeing those impressionable, smil- 
ing young faces (smiling probably at their own 
happiness), feeling the eager bustle around 
him, and hearing the fitful bursts of song and 
music and the inconsequent but friendly prat- 
tle of young girls ready for anything and full 
of hope— experienced the same feeling; shar- 
ing with the young folk of the Rost6vs’ house- 
hold a readiness to fall in love and an expecta- 
tion of happiness. 

Among the young men introduced byRosnW 
one of the first was Ddlokhov, whom everyone 
in the house liked except Natasha. She almost 
quarreled with her brother about him. She in- 
sisted that he was a bad man, and that in the 
duel with Be/ukhov, Pierre was right and Dd- 
lokhov wrong, and further that he was disa- 
greeable and unnatural. 

“There’s nothing foi me to understand," she 
cried out with resolute self-will, “he is wicked 
and heartless. There now, I like your Denisov 
though he is a rake and all that, still 1 like him; 
so you sec 1 do undcTstand. 1 don’t know how 
to put it . . . with this one everything is calcu- 
lated, and 1 don’t like that. But Denisov . . ." 

“Oh, Denisov is quite difTerent,’’ replied 
Nicholas, implying that even Denisov was noth- 
ing compared to DcSlokhov— “you must under- 
stand what a soul there is in Ddlokhov, you 
should see him with his mother. What a heart!" 

“Well, I don’t know about that, but I am 
uncomfortable with him. And do yc3U know he 
has fallen in love with Sdnya?" 

“What nonsense. . . .” 

“I’m certain of it; you’ll sec.” 

Natdsha’s prediction proved true. Ddlokhov, 
who did not usually care for the .society of la- 
dies, began to come often to the house, and the 
question for whose sake he came (though no 
one I poke of it) was soon settled. He came be- 
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cause «f S6nya. And S6nya, though she would 
never have dared to say so, knew it and blushed 
scarlet every time Dolokhov appeared. 

DcMokhov often dined at the RosuWs*, never 
missed a performance at which they were pres- 
ent, and went to logel’s balls for young people 
which the Rostovs always attended. He was 
pointedly attentive to Sc'mya and looked at her 
in such a way that not only could she not bear 
his glances without coloring, but even the old 
countess and Natdsha blushed when they saw 
his looks. 

It was evident that this strange, strong man 
was under the irresistible inlluonce ot the dark, 
graceful girl who loved another. 

Rostov noticed somethingnew in Dolokhov's 
relations with Sonya, but he did not explain to 
himself what these new relations were. '‘They're 
always in love with someone," he thought 
ol S<>iiya and Natiisha. Hut he was not as much 
at case with Sonya and Dolokhov as before and 
W'as less frequently at home. 

In the autumti of 1806 everybody had again 
begun talking of the war with Napoleon with 
even greater warinth than the year before. Or- 
ders were given to raise reciuits, ten men in 
every thousand for the regular army, and be- 
sides this, nine men in every thousand for the 
militia. Everywhere Honaparte was anatheiiia- 
ti/ed and in Moscow nothing but the coming 
war was talked ot. For the Rost<>v lamily the 
whole interest of these preparations lor ivar 
lay in the fact that Nicholas would not hear of 
remaining in Moscow, and only awaited the 
termination of Denisov’s furlough afterChrist- 
mas to return with him to their regiment. His 
approaching departure did not prevent his 
amusing himself, but rather gave zest to his 
pleasutes. He spent the greater part ot his time 
away from home, at dinners, parties, and balls. 

CHAPTER XI 

On the third day after Christmas Nicholas 
dined at home, a thing he had rarely clone of 
late. It was a grand larewell diiiiuT, as he and 
Denisov were leaving to join their regiment 
after Epiphany. About twenty people were 
present, including Ddlokhov and Denisov. 

Never had love been so much in the air, and 
never had the am«>rous atmosphere made itsedf 
so strongly felt in the RosteWs’ house as at this 
holiday time. "Seize the moments ol happi- 
ness, love and be loved! That is the only reality 
in the world, all else is folly. It is the one thing 
we are interested in here,” said the spirit of 
the place. 
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Nicholas, having as usual exhausted two 
pairs of horses, without visiting all the places 
he meant to go to and where he had been in- 
vited, returned home just before dinner. As 
soon as he entered he noticed and felt the ten- 
sion of the amorous air in the house, and also 
noticed a curious embarrassment among some 
of those present. Sonya, Dc'ilokhov, and the old 
countess were especially disturbed, and to a 
lesser degree Na t dsha . N icholas u nders tood that 
something must have happened between Son- 
ya and Dolokhov before dinner, and with the 
kindly sensitiveness natural to him was very 
gentle and wary w'ith them both at dinner. On 
that same evening there tvas to be one of the 
balls that logel (the dancing master) gave for 
his pupils durings the holidays. 

"Nicholas, will you come to logel's? Please 
do!" said Natdsha. "He asked you, and Vasili 
Dmitrich ^ is also going." 

"Where would I not go at the countess’ com- 
mand!" said Denisov, who at the Rostovs’ had 
jocularly assumed the role of Natasha’s knight. 
"I’m even weady to dance the pas de chdle” 

"If I have time," answered Nicholas. "But I 
promised the .Arkhdrovs: they have a party." 

"And you?" he asked Dolokhov, but as soon 
as he hacl asked the question he noticed that it 
should not have been put. 

"Perhaps," coldly and angrily replied Do- 
lokhov, glancing at Sonya, and, scowling, he 
gave Nicholas just such a k)ok as he had given 
Pierre at the Club dinner. 

"There is something up," thought Nicholas, 
and he W'as further confirmed in this conclu- 
sion by the fact that Dolokhov left immediate- 
ly after dinner. He called Natdsha and asked 
her what was the matter. 

"And I wac looking for you," said Natdsha 
running out to him. “I told yon, but you w’ould 
not believe it," she said niuinphantly. "He has 
proposed to Sonya!" 

Little as Nidiolas had occupied himself with 
Sonya of late, something seemed to give way 
within him at this news. Dolokhov was a suit- 
able and in some respet ts a brilliant match for 
the dowcrles.s, orphan girl. From the point of 
view of the old countess and of society it was 
out of the question tor her to refuse him. And 
therefore Nicholas’ first feeling on hearing the 

news was one oi anger with .Schiya He tried 

to say, " rhat’s capital; of course she’ll forget 
her childish promises and accept the offer," 
but before he had time to say it Natdsha began 
again. 

^Denisov. 
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“And fancy! she refused him quite definite- 
lyl“ adding, after a pause, “she told him she 
lo\ed another.” 

“\es, my Sonya could not ha\e done other- 
wise’” thought Nicholas 

“Much as Mamma pressed her, she refused, 
and I know she won t change once she has 
said . . 

“And Mamma picssed her!” said Nicholas 
repioach fully. 

“Yes,” saicl Natdsha “Do you know, Nich 
olas— don't be angry— but I know you will not 
marry her. I know, hea\en knows how, but I 
know for ceitain that you won’t marry her.” 

“Now you don’t know that at all!” said Nich- 
olas “But I must talk to her AVIiat a darling 
Sonya is’” he added with a smile. 

“ \h, she is indeed a darling' I’ll send her to 
you ” 

^nd Natasha kissed her brother and ran 
away 

A minute later Sonya came in with a fright 
ened, guilty, and scared look Nicholas went 
up to her and kissed hei hand I his was the 
fust lime since his return that they had talked 
alone and ibout their lose 

“Sophie,” he began, timidly at first and then 
more and more boldly, “it you wish to refuse 
one whe; is not only a brilliant and advanta- 
geous match but a splendid, noble fellow . . . 
he IS mv friend . . .” 

Sonya interrupted him 

“I have already refused.” she said hurriedly. 

“If you are refusing tor my sake, I am afraid 
that I . . .” 

Sonya again iniemipted She gave him an 
imploring, frightened look. 

“Nicholas, don't tell me that!” she said. 

“No, but I must It may be arrogant ot me, 
but still It is best to say it It you retuse him on 
my account, 1 must tell you the whole truth. 
I love you, and I think I love you more than 
anyone else . . .” 

“That IS enough for me,” said Sonya, blush- 
ing 

“No, but I have been in love a thousand 
times and shall fall in love again, though for 
no one have I such a feeling of friendship, 
confidence, and love as 1 have for you I hen 1 
am young Mamma docs not wish it In a word, 
I make no promise And I beg you to consider 
Dblokhov’s offer,” he said, articulating his 
friend’s name with diniculty 

“Don’t say that to me’ I want nothing I love 
you as a brother and always shall, and I want 
nothing more.” 


“You are an angel I am not worthy of you, 
but 1 am aft a id of inisUadiiig you ” 

And Nicholas agiin kissed her hand. 

CII \PTER XII 

loci I ’s w I Ri the most enjoyable balls m Mos- 
cow So said the tnothcis is they watched their 
young people executing their newly learned 
steps and so said the youths and maidc ns them- 
selves as they danced till they were ready to 
diop.and so said the giowii up young men and 
women who came to these lialls with an air of 
condescension and louncl them most en|oyablc. 
'I hat y(*ar two mairiagcs had come of these 
balls The two pictty voung Princesses Gor- 
chakov met suitors there and weiemariicdaiid 
so further inci eased the lame of these dances. 
What distinguished them tioin others was the 
absence of host or hostess and the piescncc of 
the good natiiicd logel, flying about like a 
feather and bowing accoi cling to the rules of 
his art, as he eollectcd the tickets horn all his 
visitors. 1 hcie was the f.ict that only those 
came who wished to dance and amuse thdii- 
selves as gnls of tlnitccn and fourteen do who 
aie wearing long chesses for the first tunc W ith 
scarcely any exceptions thev all m re oi seemed 
to be. pretty— so raptuious were their smiles 
and so spaikling their eyes Sometimes the best 
of the pupils, ol whom Nat tsha, who v\as ex 
ceptionally graceful was fust even danced the 
pas de rhtUe, but at this last hall only the (tos- 
sai^e, the ari^laise, and the ma/uika, which was 
just coming into fashion, were d meed logel 
had taken a ballroom m Ucziikhov s house and 
the ball, as everyone said was a great success. 
There were many pretty gnls and the Rostov 
girls w c 1 e among t he pi ett ic‘st 1 hcv were both 
particulaily happy and gav I hat evening, 
proud of Dolokhov s pioposal, her refusal, and 
her explanation v\ith Nicholas, Son^a twirled 
about be foie she left home so that the maid 
could hardly get hi r liaii plaited, and she was 
transpaiciuly ladiaiu with impulsive joy 

Natasha no less pioud of her fiist long dress 
and of being at a real ball was even happier. 
I hey were both dressed in white muslin with 
pink ribbons 

Natrlsha fell in love the very moment she e n 
tered the ballroom She was not in love with 
anyone in particular, but witheveryme What- 
ever person she happened to look at she was in 
love with for that moment. 

“Oh, how delightful it is!” she kept saying, 
running up to Sonya. 

N eholas and Denisov were walking up and 
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down, looking with kindly patronage at the 
dancers. 

“How sweet she is— she will be a weal beau- 
ty 1“ said Denisov. 

“Who?“ 

“Countess Natdsha/' answered Denisov. 

“And how she dances! What gwaccl” he said 
again after a pause. 

“Who are you talking about?’* 

“About your sister,” ejaculated Denisov tes- 
tily. 

Rosk^v smiled. 

“My dear count, you wc're one of my best pu- 
pils— you must dance,” said little logel coining 
up to Nicholas. “Look how many chaiming 
young ladies—” He turned with the same rc- 
c|uest to Denisov who was also a former pupil 
of his. 

“No, niy dear fellow, I’ll be a wallflower,” 
said Denisov. “Don’t )ou wecollc*ct what bad 
use 1 made of your lessons?” 

“Oh no!” said logel, hastening to reassure 
him. “You were only inattentive, but you had 
talent— oh yes. von had talent!” 

'I he l)and situck up the newly introduced 
ma/inka. Nicholas could not refuse logel and 
asked vSdn)a to dance. Denisov sat down bv the 
old ladies and. leaning on his saber and beat- 
ing time with his foot, told them something 
funny and kept them amused, while hewMtehed 
the young pco])lc dancing, logel with NatAsha, 
his pride aiul his best pupil, were the first cou- 
ple. Noiselessly, skilllully step|nng with his lit- 
tle feet in low shoes, logel flew fust across the 
hall with Natasha, who, though shy, w'cnt on 
carefully executing her steps. Denisov did not 
take his eyes cjfl her and beat time with his 
saber in a way that clcaily indicated that if he 
was not dancing it w.is because he would not 
and not because he could not. In the middle 
of a figure he beckoned tc) Rostew wdio was 
passing: 

“ I his is not at all the thing,” he said. “What 
soit of Polish ina/uwka is this? Rut she does 
dance splendidly.” 

Knowing that Denisov h.id a reputation 
even in Poland lor the mastcily way in which 
he danced the ma/uika, Nicholas ran up to 
Nat;isha: 

“Cfo and choose Denisov. He is a real dancer, 
a wonder!” he said. 

When it came to Natdsha’s turn to choose a 
partner, she rose and, tripping rajiidly across 
in her little shoes trinnnec! with hows, ran tim- 
idly to the corner where Denisov sat. She saw 
that everybody was looking at her and waiting. 
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Nicholas saw that Denisov was refusing though 
he smiled delightedly. He ran up to them. 

“Please, Vasili Dmitrich,” Natdsha was say- 
ing, “do come!” 

“Oh no, let me off, Countess,” Denisov re- 
plied. 

“Now then, Vdska,” said Nicholas. 

“They coax me as if I were Vdska the cat!” 
said Denisov jokingly. 

"I’ll sing lor you a whole evening,” said Na- 
tdsha. 

“Oh, the faiwy! She can do anything with 
me!” said Denisov, and he unhooked his saber. 
He came out from behind the chairs, clasped 
his paitner’s hand fiimly, threw back his head, 
and advanced his loot, wailing for the beat. 
Only on horse back and in the ma/urka was 
Denisov’s short stature not noticeable and he 
looked the fine fellow he felt himself to be. At 
the right beat of the music he looked sideways 
at his partner with a merry and triumphant 
air. sucldcnly stamped with one foot, bounded 
from the floor like a ball, and flew round the 
room taking his partner with him. He glided 
silently on one foot half across the room, and 
seeming not to notice the chairs was dashing 
straight at them, when suddenly, clinking his 
spurs and spreading out his legs, he stopped 
short on his heels, stood so a second, stamped 
on the spot clanking his spurs, whirled rapidly 
round, and, striking his left heel against his 
right, flew round again in a circle. Nat.isha 
guessed what he meant to do, and abandoning 
herself to him followed his lead hardly know- 
ing how. Fiist he spun her round, holding her 
now wnth his left now with hisright hand, then 
falling on one knee he twnrled her round him, 
and again jumping up, dashed so impetuously 
foiwaicl that it seemed as if he would rush 
through the whole suite of rooms w'ithout draw- 
ing biealh, and then he suddenly stopped and 
pel formed some new’ and unexpected steps. 
When at last, smartly whirling his paitner 
round in front wf her chair, he drew up with a 
click of his spurs and bowed to her, Natasha 
did not r\en make him a ruitsy. She fixed her 
eyes on him in ama/ement, smiling as if she 
did not recogni/e him. 

“What does this mean?" she brought out. 

Although logel did not acknowledge this to 
be the real ma/urka, everyone was delighted 
witli Denisov’s skill, he wms asked again and 
again as a partner, and the old men bcgansmil- 
ingly to talk about Poland and the good old 
days. Denfsov, flushed after the ma/iirka and 
mopping himself w'ith his handkerchief, sat 
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down by Natdsha and did not leave her for the 
rest of the evening. 

CHAPTER XIII 

For two days after that Rostov did not see 
Ddlokhov at his own or at Dolokhov’s home: 
on the third day he received a note from him: 

As I do not intend to be at your house again for 
reasons you know of. and am going to rejoin my 
regiment, I am giving a farewell supper tonight to 
iny friends— conic to the English Hotel. 

About ten o’clock Rostov went to the English 
Hotel straight from the theater, where he had 
been with his family and Denisov, He was at 
once shown to the best room, whith D61okhov 
had taken for that evening. Some twenty men 
were gathered round a table at which D<')lok- 
hov sat between two candles. On the table was 
a pile of gold and paper money, and he was 
keeping the bank. Rostciv had not seen him 
since his proposal and Sonya’s refusal and felt 
uncomfortable at the thought of how they 
would meet. 

Ddlokhov’s clear, cold glance met Rostdv as 
soon as he entered the door, as though he had 
long expected him. 

“It’s a long time since we met,** he said. 
“Thanks for coming. I’ll just finish dealing, 
and then Ilyiishka will come with his chorus.” 

“I called once or twice at your house,” said 
Rostdv, reddening. 

Ddlokhov made no reply. 

“You may punt,” he said. 

Rost()v recalled at that moment a strange 
conversation he had once hadf with D61okhov. 
“None but fools trust to luck in play,” D61ok- 
hov had then said. 

“Or are you afraid to play with me?” Ddlok- 
hov now asked as if guessing Rostdv’s thought. 

Beneath his smile Rostov saw in him the 
mood he had shown at the Club dinner and at 
other times, when as if tired of everyday life he 
had felt a need to escape from it by some 
strange, and usually cruel, action. 

Rostdv felt ill at ease. He tried, but failed, 
to find some joke with which to reply to Ddlok- 
hov’s words. But before he had thought of any- 
thing. Ddlokhov, looking straight in his face, 
said slowly and deliberately so that everyone 
could hear: 

“Do you remember we had a talk about cards 
. . . ’He’s a fool who trusts to luck, one should 
make certain,’ and 1 want to try.” 

“To try his luck or the certainty?” Rostdv 
asked himself. 


“Well, you’d better not play,” Ddlokhov 
added, ancl springing a new pack of cards said: 
“Bank, gentlemen!” 

Moving the money forward he prepared to 
deal. Rostdv sat down by his side and at first 
did not play. Ddlokhov kept glancing at him. 

“Why don’t you play?” he asked. 

And strange to say Nicholas felt that he 
could not help taking up a card, putting a 
small stake on it, and beginning to play. 

“I have no money with me,” he said. 

“I’ll trust you.” 

Rostdv staked five rubles on a card and lost, 
staked aga in, and again lost. Ddlokhov “killed,” 
that is, beat, ten cards of Rostdv’s running. 

“Gentlemen,” said Ddlokhov after he had 
dealt for some time. “Please place your money 
on the caids or I may get muddled in the reck- 
oning.” 

One of the players said he hoped he might 
be trusted. 

“Yes, you might, but I am a I raid of getting 
the accounts mixed. So I ask you to put the 
money on your cards,” leplicd Ddlokhov. 
“Don’t stint yourself, we’ll settle aiterwaids,” 
he added, turning to Rostdv. 

The game continued; a waiter kept handing 
round champagne. 

All Rostdv’s cards were beaten and he had 
eight hundred lublcs scored up against him. 
Fle wrote “800 rubles” on a card, but while 
the waiter filled his glass he c hanged his mind 
and altered it to his usual stake of twenty 
rubles. 

“Leave it,” said Ddlokhov, though he did 
not seem to be even looking at Rostdv, “you’ll 
win it back all the soonel*. 1 lose to the others 
but win from you. Or are you afiaid of me?” 
he asked again. 

Rostdv submitted. He let the eight hundred 
remain and laid down a seven of hearts with a 
torn corner, which he had picked up from the 
floor. He well remembered that seven after- 
wards. He laid down the seven of hearts, on 
which with a broken bit ol chalk he had writ- 
ten “800 rubles” in clear upright figures; he 
emptied the glass of warm champagne that was 
handed him, smiled at DdlokhoV’s words, and 
with a sinking heart, waiting for a seven to 
turn up, ga/ed at Ddlokhov’s hands which held 
the pack. Much depended on Rostdv’s win- 
ning or losing on that seven of hearts. On the 
previous Sunday the old count had given his 
son two thousand rubles, and though he al- 
ways disliked speaking of money difficulties 
had ."old Nicholas that this was all he could let 
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him have till May, and asked him to be more 
economical this time. Nicholas had replied 
that it would be more than enough for him 
and that he gave his word of honor not to take 
anything more till the spring. Now only twelve 
hundred rubles was left of that money, so that 
this seven of hearts meant for him not only the 
loss of sixteen hundred rubles, but the neces- 
sity of going back on his word. With a sinking 
heart he watched Ddlokhov’s hands and 
thought, “Now then, make haste and let me 
have this card and I’ll take my cap and drive 
home to supper with Denisov, NatJisha, and 
Sonya, and will certainly never touch a card 
again.” At that moment his home life, jokes 
with P(^tya, talks with Sdnya, duets with Natd- 
sha, pic]iiet with his father, and even his com- 
fortable bc'd in the house on the Povarskdya 
rose before him with such vividness, clearness, 
and charm that it seemed as if it were all a lost 
and unappreciated bliss, long past. He could 
not conceive that a stupid chance, letting the 
seven be dealt to the right rather than to the 
left, might depri’'^^' him of all this happiness, 
newly appreciated and newly illumined, and 
plunge him into the depths of unknown and 
iindcTined misery. That could not be, yet he 
awaited with a sinking heart the movement of 
Dedokhov’s hands. I'hosc broad, reddish hands, 
with hairy wrists visible from under the shirt 
cuffs, laid down the pack and took up a glass 
and a pipe that were handed him. 

“So you are not afraid to play with me?” re- 
peated Ddlokhov, and as if about to tell a good 
story he put down the cards, leaned back in his 
chair, and began deliberately with a smile: 

“Ves, gentlemen. I've been told there’s a ru- 
mor genng about Moscow that I’m a sharper, 
so I advise you to be careful.” 

“Come now, dcall” exclaimed RosteSv. 

“Oh, those Moscow gossips!” said Dedokhov, 
and he took up the curds with a smile. 

“Aah!” RostAv almost screamed lifting both 
hands to his head. The seven he needed was ly- 
ing uppermost, the first card in the pack. He 
had lost more than he could pay. 

“Still, don’t ruin yourself!” said DAlokhov 
with a side glance at Rostov as he continued to 
deal. 

CHAPTER XIV 

An hour and a half later most of the players 
were but little interested in their own play. 

The whole interest was concentrated on Ros- 
tov. Instead of sixteen hundred rubles he had 
a long column of figures scored against him. 
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which he had reckoned up to ten thousand, 
but that now, as he vaguely supposed, must 
have risen to fifteen thousand. In reality it al- 
ready exceeded twenty thousand rubles. Do- 
lokhov was no longer listening to stories or 
telling tliem, but followed every movement of 
Rostov’s hands and occasionally ran his eyes 
over the score against him. He had decided to 
play until that score reached forty-three thou- 
sand. He had fixed on that number because 
forty-three was the sum of his and SAnya’s joint 
ages. RostAv, leaning his head on both hands, 
sat at the table which was scrawled over with 
figures, wet with spilled wine, and littered with 
cards. One tormenting impression did not leave 
him: that those broad-boned reddish hands 
with haiiy wrists visible from under the shirt 
.sleeves, those hands which he loved and hated, 
held him in their power. 

“Six hundred rubles, ace, a corner, a nine 
. . . winning it back’s impossible . . . Oh, how 
pleasant it was at home! . . . The knave, double 
or quits ... it can’t be! . . . And w^hy is he doing 
this to me?” RostAv pondered. Sometimes he 
staked a large sum, but DAlokhov refused to 
accept it and fixed the stake himself. Nicholas 
submitted to him, and at one moment prayed 
to God as he had done on the battlefield at the 
bridge over the Enns, and then guessed that 
the card that came first to hand from the crum- 
pled heap under the table would save him, 
now counted the cords on his coat and took a 
card with that number and tried staking the 
total of his losses on it, then he looked round 
for aid from the other players, or peered at the 
now cold face of DAlokho\’ and tried to read 
wiiat was passing in his mind. 

“He knows of course what this lo.ss means to 
me. He tan’t want my ruin. Wasn’t he my 
friend? Wasn’t I fond of him? But it’s not his 
fault. What’s he to do if he has such luck? . . . 
And it's not my fault either,” he thought to 
himseli, ”1 have done nothing wrong. Have I 
killed anyone, or insulted or wished harm to 
anyone? Why such a terrible misfortune? And 
when did it begin? Such a little while ago I 
came to this table with the thought of winning 
a hundred rubles to l)uy that casket for Mam- 
ma’s name day and then going home. I was so 
happy, so free, so lighthearted! And I did not 
realize how happy I w^as! W’hen did that end 
and when did this new, terrible state of things 
begin? What marked the change? I sat all the 
time in this same place at this table, chose and 
placed cards, and w^atched those broad-boned 
agile hands in the same way. When did it hap- 
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pen and what has happened? I am well and 
strong and still the same and in the same place. 
No. it can't be! Surely it will all end in noth 
ingl” 

He was flushed and bathed in perspiration, 
though the room was not hot. His face was ter- 
rible and piteous to see. especially from its 
helpless efforts to seem calm. 

The score against him reached the fateful 
sum of forty-three thousaiid. Rostov had just 
prepared a card, by bending the corner of 
which he meant to double the three thousand 
just put down to his score, when Dolokhov, 
slamming down the pack of cards, put it aside 
and began rapidly adding up the total of Ros- 
tov’s debt, breaking the chalk as he marked the 
figures in his clear, bold hand. 

"Supper, it's time for supper! And here are 
the gypsies!" 

Some swarthy men and women were really 
entering from the cold outside and saying some- 
thing in their gypsy accents. Nicholas under- 
stood that it was all over; but he said in an in- 
different tone; 

"Well, won’t you go on? I had a splendid 
card all ready,” as if it were the fun of the 
game which interested him most. 

"It's all up! I'm lost!" thought he. "Now a 
bullet through my brain— that’s all that's left 
me!" And at the same time he said in a cheer- 
ful voice: 

"Come now, just this one more little caid!” 

"All right!" said Dolokhov, having finished 
the addition. "All right! Twenty-one rubles.'* 
he said, pointing to the figure twenty-one by 
which the total exceeded the round sum of 
forty-three thousand; and taking up a pack he 
prepared to deal. Rostov submissively unbent 
the corner of his card and, instead of the six 
thousand he had intended, carefully wrote 
iw'cnty-one. 

"It's all the same to me," he said. "I only 
want to sec whether you will let me win this 
ten, or beat it.” 

Dolokhov began to deal seriously. Oh, how 
Rost(W detested at that moment those hands 
with their short reddish fingers and hairy 
wrists, which held him in their power. . . . I’he 
ten fell to him. 

"You owe forty-three thousand. Count,” said 
Ddlokhov, and stretching himself he rose from 
the table. "One does get tired sitting so long,” 
he added. 

"Yes, I'm tired too,” said Rostov. 

Ddlokhov cut him short, as if to remind him 
that it was not for him to jest. 


"When am I to receive the money, Count?” 

RostfW, flushing, drew Ddlokhov into the 
next room. 

"I cannot pay it all immediately. Will you 
take an I.O.U.?” he said. 

"I say, Rostdv,” said Dolokhov clearly, smil- 
ing anci looking Nicholas straight in the eyes, 
"you know the saying, 'Lucky in love, unlucky 
at cards.* Your cousin is in love with you, 1 
know.” 

"Oh, it's terrible to feel oneself so in this 
man's power,” thought RosuW. He knew what 
a shock he would inflict on his father and 
mother by the news of this loss, he knew what 
a relief it would be to escape it all, and felt 
that Dolokhov knew that he could save him 
from all this shame and sorrow, but wanted 
now to play with him as a cat does with a 
mouse. 

"Your cousin . . .” Dolokhov started to say, 
but Nicholas interrupted him. 

"My cousin has nothing to do with this and 
it's not necessary to mention hcil” he ex- 
claimed fiercely. 

" Then when am I to have it?” 

"Tomorrow,” replied Rost<>v and left the 
room. 

CHAPTER XV 

To SAY "tomorrow” and keep up a dignified 
tone was not diflicult, but to go home alone, 
sec his sisters, brother, mother, and hither, con- 
fess and ask lor money he had no right to after 
gi\ing his word of honor, was terrible. 

At home, they had not yet gone to bed. The 
young pcf)plc, after returning Irorn the theater, 
had had supj)cr and were grouped round the 
davit hold. As soon as Nicholas cnteied, he 
was enlolded in that pfietic atmosphere ol love 
which pervaded the Rostov household that 
winter and, now after Ddlokhov’s proposal and 
logel’s ball, seemed to have grown thicker 
round Scinya and Natasha as the air does be- 
fore a thunderstorm. Sonya and Natasha, in 
the light-blue dresses they had worn at the 
theater, looking pretty and conscious of it. 
were standing by the clavichord, happy and 
smiling. V('Tsl was playing chess with Sh inshin 
in the drawing room. Ihe old countess, wait- 
ing for the return of her husband and son, sat 
playing patience with the old gentlewoman 
who lived in their house. Denisov, with spar- 
kling eyes and ruffled hair, sat at the clavichord 
striking chotds with his short fingers, his legs 
thrown back and his eyes rolling as he sang, 
with his small, husky, but true voice, some 
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verses called “Enchantress,” which he had com- 
posed, and to which he was trying lo fit music: 

Enchantress, say, to yny forsaken lyre 

tVhat magic power is this recalls me still? 

What spark has set my inmost soul on fire. 

What is this bliss that makes my fingers thrill? 

He was singing in passionate tones, ga/mg with 
his sparkling black -agate eyes at the frightened 
and happy Natdsha. 

“Splendidl ExcellentI” exclaimed Natdsha. 
“Another verse,” she said, without noticing 
Nicholas. 

“Everything’s still the same with them,” 
thought Nicholas, glancing into the drawing 
room, where he saw V<?ra and his mother with 
the old lady. 

“Ah, ancl here's Nicholas!” cried Natdsha, 
running up to him. 

“Is Papa at home?” he asked. 

“I am so glad you've come!” said Nat<isha, 
without answering him. “We are enjoying our- 
selves! Vasili Diiiitrich is staying a day longer 
for my sake! Did know?” 

“No, Papa is not back yet,” said Sonya. 

“Nicholas, have you come? Come here, 
clear!” called the old counterss from the draw- 
ing room. 

Nicholas went to her, kissed her hand, and 
sitting down silently at her table began to 
watc h her hands arranging the cards. From the 
dancing room, they still heard the laughter 
a fid merry voices trying to persuade Natasha to 
.sing. 

“All wight! All wight!” shouted Denisov. 
“It’s no good making excuses now! It’s your 
turn to sing the ba’cawolla— I entweat you!” 

riie countess glanced at her silent son. 

“What is the matter?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” said he, as if weary of being 
continually asked the same question. “Will 
Papa be back soon?’' 

“I expect so.” 

“Everything’s the same with them. They 
know nothing about it! Where am I to go?” 
thought Nicholas, and w'cnt again into the 
danc ing room where the clavichord stood. 

Schiya was sitting at the clavichord, playing 
the prelude to Denisov’s favorite barcarolle. 
Natasha was preparing to sing. Denisov was 
looking at her with enraptured eyes. 

Nicholas began pacing up and down the 
room. 

“Why do they want to make her sing? How 
can she sing? There’s nothing to be happy 
about!” thought he. 
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Sdnya struck the first chord of the prelude. 

“My God, I’m a ruined and dishonored man! 
A bullet through my brain is the only thing 
left me— not singing!” his thoughts ran on. “Go 
away? But where to? It’s all one— let them sing!” 

He continued to pace the room, Icxrking 
gloomily at Denisov and the girls and avoiding 
their eyes. 

“Nikolenka, what is the matter?” Sc'mya's 
eyes fixed on him seemed to ask. She noticed at 
once that something had happened to him. 

Nicholas turned away from her. Natisha too, 
with her cjuick instinct, had instantly noticed 
her brother’s condition. But, though she no- 
ticed it, she was herself in such high spirits at 
that moment, so far from sorrow, sadness, or 
self-reproach, that she purposely deceived her- 
self as young people often do.“ No, I am too hap- 
py now to spoil my enjoyment by sympathy with 
anyone’s sorrow,” she felt, and she said to her- 
self: “No, I must be mistaken, he must be feel- 
ing happy, just as 1 am.” 

“Now. Sc'inya!” she said, going to the very 
middle of the room, where she considered the 
resonance was best. 

Having lifted her head and let her arms 
droop lifelessly, as ballet dancers do, Natasha, 
rising energetically from her heels to her toes, 
stepped to the middle of the room and stood 
still. 

“Yes, that’s mc!”sheseemcd to say, answering 
the rapt gaze with which Denisov followed her. 

“And what is she so pleased about?” thought 
Nicholas, looking at his sister. “Why isn’t she 
dull and ashamed?” 

Natasha took the first note, her throat 
swelled, her chest rose, her eyes became serious. 
At that moment she was oblivious of her sur- 
roundings, and from her smiling lips flowed 
sounds which anyone may produce at the same 
intervals and hold for the same time, but which 
leave you cold a thousand times and the thou- 
sand ancl first time thrill you and make you 
weep. 

Nat.isha, that winter, had for the first time 
begun to sing seriously, mainly because Den- 
isov so delighted in her singing. She no longer 
sang as a child, there was no longer in her sing- 
ing that comical, childish, painstaking effect 
that had been in it before; but she did not yet 
sing w’ell, as all the connoisseurs who heard her 
said; “It is not trained, but it is a beautiful 
voice that must be trained.” Only they gener- 
ally said this some time after she had finished 
singing. While that untrained voice, with its 
incorrect breathing and labored transitions. 
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was sounding, even the connoisseurs said noth* 
ing, but only delighted in it and wished to hear 
it again. In her voice there was a virginal 
freshness, an unconsciousness of her own pow- 
ers, and an as yet untrained velvety softness, 
which so mingled with her lack of art in sing- 
ing that it seemed as if nothing in that voice 
could be altered without spoiling it. 

**What is this?" thought Nicholas, listening 
to her with widely opened eyes. "What has 
happened to her? How she is singing todayl" 
And suddenly the whole world centered for 
him on anticipation of the next note, the next 
phrase, and everything in the world was di- 
vided into three beats: **Oh mio crudcle affet- 
to/' . . . One, two, three . . . one, two, three . . . 
One . . . "Oh mio crudele affetto/' . . . One, 
two, three . . . One. “Oh, this senseless life of 
oiirsl" thought Nicholas. "All this misery, and 
money, and Ddlokhov, and anger, and honor 
— it*s all nonsense . . . but this is real. . . . Now 
then, NatAsha, now then, dearestl Now then, 
darlingl How will she take that sif She’s taken 
it! Thank God!” And without noticing that he 
was singing, to strengthen the si he sung a 
second, a third below the high note. "Ah. God! 
How fine! Did I really take it? How fortunate!" 
he thought. 

Oh, how that chord vibrated, and how moved 
was something that was finest in Rost(W*s soul! 
And this something was apart from everything 
else in the world and above everything in the 
world. "What were losses, and Dolokhov, and 
words of honor? ... All nonsense! One might 
kill and rob and yet be happy. . . •" 

CHAPTER XVI 

It was long since Rostov had felt such enjoy- 
ment from music as he did that day. But no 
sooner had Nanisha finished her barcarolle 
than reality again presented itself. He got up 
without saying a word and went downstairs to 
his own room. A quarter of an hour later the 
old count came in from his Club, cheerful and 
contented. Nicholas, hearing him drive up, 
went to meet him. 

"Well— had a good time?" said the old count, 
smiling gaily and proudly at his son. 

Nicholas tried to say "Yes," but could not: 
and he nearly burst into sobs. The count was 
lighting his pipe and did not notice his son’s 
condition. 

"Ah, it can’t be avoided!" thought Nicholas, 
for the first and last time. And suddenly, in the 
most casual tone, which made him feel ashamed 
of himself, he said, as if merely asking his fa- 


ther to let him have the carriage to drive to 
town: 

"Papa, I have come on a matter of business. 
I was nearly forgetting. I need some money." 

"Dear me!" said his father, who was in a spe- 
cially good humor. "I told you it would not be 
enough. How much?" 

"Very much," said Nicholas flushing, and 
with a stupid careless smile, for which he w.is 
long unable to forgive himself, "I have lost a 
little, I mean a good deal, a great deal— forty- 
three thousand." 

"What! To whom? . . . Nonsense!" cried the 
count, suddenly reddening with an apoplectic 
flush over neck and nape as old people do. 

"I promised to pay tomorrow," said Nicho- 
las. 

"Well! . . ."said the old count, .spreading out 
his arms and sinking helplessly on the sola. 

"It can’t be helped! It happens toeveryoiu 
said the son, with a bold, free, and casv toiUN 
while in his soul he regarded himself as a 
worthless scouiuliel whoso whole life could not 
atone for his ciimc. He longed to kiss Ins la- 
ther's hands and kneel to beg his forgiveness, 
but said, in a careless and even rude voice, that 
it happens to everyone! 

The old count cast down his eyes on hcai ing 
his .son’s words and began bustlingly scratching 
for something. 

"Yes. yes," he muttered, "it will be diflicult, 
I fear, difficult to raise . . . happens to c\ety 
body! Yes, who has not done it?" 

And with a fuitive glance at his son’s lace, 
the count went out of the room. . . . Nicholas 
had been prepared for resistance, but had not 
at all expected this. 

"Papa! Pa-pa !’’ he called after him. sobbing, 
"forgive me!" And seizing his father’s hand, he 
pressed it to his lips and buist into tears. 

While father and son were having iheii ex 
planation, the mother and daugliter weic hav 
ing one not less important. Natiisha came i mi- 
ning to her mother, quite excited. 

"Mamma! . . . Mammal . . , He has made 
me . . 

"Made what?" 

"Made, made me an offer, Mamma! Mam- 
ma!’’ she exclaimed. 

The countess did not believe her cars. Den- 
isov had proposed, 'lo whom? 1 o this chit of a 
girl, Nat-isha, who not so long ago was playing 
with dolls and who was still having Ic^ssoiis. 

"Don't, Nat<isha! What nonscnsel" she said, 
hoping it was a joke. 

* Nonsense, indeed I lamtellingyou the fact," 
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said Natdsha indignantly. '*I come to ask you 
wtiat to do, and you call it 'nonscnsel* " 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. 

it is true that Monsieur Denisov has made 
you a proposal, tell him he is a fool, that’s all!” 

”No, he’s not a fool!” replied Natdsha indig- 
nantly and seriously. 

“Well then, what do you want? You’re all in 
love nowadays. Well, if you are in love, mar- 
ry him!” said the countess, with a laugh of an- 
noyance. “Good luck to you!” 

“No, Mamma, I'm not in love with him, I 
suppose I'm not in love with him.” 

“Well then, tell him so.” 

“Mamma, are you cross? Don’t be cross, dear! 
Is it my fault?” 

“No, but what is it. my dear? Do you want 
me to go and tell him?” said the countess smil- 
ing. 

“No, I will do it myself, only tell me what to 
say. It’s all \cry well for you.” said Natdsha, 
with a responsive smile. “You should have seen 
how he said it! I know he did not mean to say 
it, but it came oir 'iccideiitly.” 

“Well, all the same, you must refuse him.” 

“No, I mustn’t. I am so sorry for him! He’s 
so nice.” 

“Well then, accept his offer. It’s high time 
for you to be married,” answered the countess 
shaiply and sarcastically. 

“No, Mamma, but I’m .so .sorry for him. 1 
don’t know how I’m to say it.” 

“And there’s nothing tor you to say. I shall 
.spc*ak to him myselt,” said the countess, indig- 
nant that they should have dared to treat this 
little Natdsha as grown up. 

“No, not on any account! I will tell him my- 
self. and you’ll listen at the door,” and Natasha 
ran across the drawing room to the dancing 
hall, where Denisov was sitting on the same 
chair by the clavichord with his face in his 
hands. 

He jumped up at the sound ol her light step. 

“Nataly,” he said, moving with rapid steps 
toward her, “decide my late. 1 1 is in your hands.” 

“Vasili Dmitrich, I’m so .soiry for you! . . . 
No, but you arc so nice . . . but it won’t do . . . 
not that . . . but as a friend, I shall always love 
you.” 
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Denisov bent over her hand and she heard 
strange sounds she did not understand. She 
kissed his rough curly black head. At this in- 
stant. they heard the cjuick rustle of the count- 
ess’ dress. She came up to them. 

“Vasili Dmitrich, I thank you for the honor,” 
she said, with an embarrassed voice, though it 
sounded severe to Denisov— “but ray daughter 
is so young, and 1 thought that, as my son’s 
friencl, you would have addressed yourself 
first to me. In that case you would not have 
obliged me to give this refusal.” 

“Countess . . .” said Denisov, with downcast 
eyes and a guilty face. He tried to say more, but 
faltered. 

Natdsha could not remain calm, seeing him 
in such a plight. She began to sob aloud. 

“Counte.ss, I have done w’ong,” Denisov 
went on in an unsteady voice, “but believe me, 
I so adore your daughter and all your family 
that I would g»ve my life twice over . . .” He 
looked at the countess, and seeing her severe 
face .said: “Well, good-by, Countess,” and kiss- 
ing her hand, he left the room with c]uick reso- 
lute strides, without looking at Natasha. 

Next day Rost6vsaw Denisov off. He did not 
wish to stay another day in Moscow. All Deni- 
sov’s Moscow friends gave him a farewell en- 
tertainment at the gypsies’, with the result that 
he had no recollection of how he was put in the 
sleigh or of the first three stages of his journey. 

After Denisov’s departuie, Rostov spent an- 
other fortnight in Moscow, without going out 
of the house, waiting for the money his lather 
could not at ome raise, and he spent most of 
his time in the girls’ room. 

Sonya was more tender and devoted to him 
than ever. It veas as if she wanted to show him 
that his lo.sses were an achievement that made 
her love him all the more, but Nicholas now 
considered himself unworthy of her. 

He filled the girls’ albums with verses and 
music, and having at last sent Ddlokhov the 
whole foity-thrce thousand rubles and received 
his receipt, he left at the end of November, 
without taking leave of any of his acquaint- 
ances, to overtake his Tegimeiit which was al- 
ready in Poland. 
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CHAPTER I 

Aftfr his intlrmfw with his wife Pierre left 
for Petersburg. At the Torzhok post station, 
either there were no horses or the postmaster 
would not supply them. Pierre was obliged to 
wait. Without undressing, he lay down on the 
leather sofa in front of a round table, put his 
big feet in their overboots on the table, and 
began to reflect. 

“Will you have the portmanteaus brought in? 
And a bed got ready, and tea?” asked his \alet. 

Pierre gave no answer, for he neither heard 
nor saw anything. He had begun to think of 
the last station and was still pondering on the 
same question— one so important that he took 
no notice of what went on around him. Not 
only was he indilTerent as to whether he got to 
Petersburg earlier or later, or whether he se- 
cured accommodation at this station, but com- 
pared to the thoughts that now occupied him 
it was a matter of indifference whether he re- 
mained there for a few hours or for the rest of 
his life. 

The postmaster, his wife,, the valet, and a 
peasant woman selling Tor/hdk embroidery 
came into the room offering their services. 
Without changing his careless attitude, Pierre 
looked at them over his spectacles unable to 
understand what they wanted or how they 
could go on living without having solved the 
problems that so absorbed him. He had been 
engrossed by the same thoughts ever since the 
day he returned from Sokdlniki after the duel 
and had spent that first agonizing, sleepless 
night. But now, in the solitude of the journey, 
they seized him with special force. No matter 
what he thought about, he always returned to 
these same questions which he could not solve 
and yet could not cease to ask himself. It was 
as if the thread of the chief screw which held 
his life together were stripped, so that these rew 
could not get in or out, but went on turning 
uselessly in the same place. 

The postmaster came in and began obse- 
quiously to beg his excellency to wait only two 


hours, when, come what might, he would let 
his excellency have the coiiiicr horses. It was 
plain that he was lying and only wanted to get 
more money from the traveler. 

“Is this good or bad?” Pierre asked himself. 
“It is good for me, bad for another traveler, 
and for himself it*s unavoidable, because he 
needs money lor food; the man said an ofheer 
had once given him a thrashing for letting a 
private tiaveler have the courier horses. But 
the officer thrashed him because he had to get 
on as quickly as possible. \nd I.” continued 
Pierre, “shot Dolokhov bc'caiisc I coiisidcicd 
myself injured, and Louis XVI was executed 
because they considered him a ciiminal, and a 
year later they executed those who executed 
him— aLso for some reason. What is bad? What 
is good? What should one love and what hate? 
What does one live loi? And what am 1? What 
is life, and what is death? What power governs 
all?” 

There was no answer to any of these ques- 
tions, except one, and that not a logical answer 
and not at all a reply to them. 1 he answci was: 
“You’ll die and all will end. You’ll die and 
know all, or cease asking.” But dying was also 
dreadful. 

1 he Tor/heik peddler woman, in a whining 
voice, went on offeiing her warc*s, especially a 
pan of goatskin slippers. “I have hundreds of 
rubles I don’t know what to do with, and she 
stands in her tattered cloak looking timidly at 
me,” he thought. “And what does she want the 
money for? As if that money could add a hair’s 
breadth to her happincssor pcaceof mind, (ian 
anything in the world make her or me less a 
prey to evil and death?— death which ends all 
and must come today or tomorrow— at any rate, 
in an instant as compared with eternity.” And 
again he twisted the screw with the stripped 
thread, and again it turned uselessly in the 
same place. 

His .servant handed him a half-cut novel, in 
the form of letters, by Madame dc Sou/a. He 
begi n reading about the sufferings and virtu- 
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ous strujOfgles of a certain Emilie cle Mansfeld. 
“And why did she resist her seducer when she 
loved him?” he thought. “God could not have 
put into her heart an impulse that was against 
His will. My wife— as she once was— did not 
struggle, and perhaps she was right. Nothing 
has been found out, nothing discovered,” 
Pierre again said to himself. “All we can know 
is that we know nothing. And that’s the height 
of human wisdom.” 

Everything within and around him seemed 
confused, senseless, and repellent. Yet in this 
very repugnance to all his circumstances Pierre 
found a kind of tantalizing satisfaction. 

“I make bold to ask your excellency to move 
a little for this gentleman,” sai<l the postmaster, 
entering the room followed by another travel- 
er. also detained fc^r lack of horses. 

'Phe newcomer was a short, large-boned, yel- 
low-faced, wrinkled old man, with gray bushy 
eyebrows overhanging bright eye's of an indefi- 
nite grayish color. 

Pierre took his feet off the table, stood up. 
and lay down on d b^H that had been got reacly 
lor him.glancirig nowand then at the newcom- 
er, who, with a gloomy and tired face, was 
wc'arily taking off his wraps with the aid of his 
servant, and not looking at Pierre. With a pair 
of lelt boots on his thin bony legs, and keep- 
ing on a worn, nankecri-covcTed, sheepskin 
coat, the tiaveler sat down on the sofa, leaned 
b.uk his big head with its broad temples and 
close-cropped hair, and looked at Be/ukhov. 
riie stern, shrewd, and penetrating expression 
of that look struck Pierre. He felt a wish to 
speak to the stranger, but by the time he had 
made up his mind to ask him a c|uestion about 
the roads, the traveler had closed his eyes, ffis 
shriveled old hands were folded and on the 
finger of one of them Piei re noticed a large cast- 
iron ring with a seal representing a death’.s- 
head. 'Phe stranger sat without stirring, either 
resting or, as it seemed to Pierre, sunk in pro- 
found and calm meditation. His servant was 
also a yellow, wrinkled old man, without beard 
or mustache, evidently not because he was shav- 
en but because they had never grown. 'Phis ac- 
tive old servant was unpacking the traveler’s 
canteen and preparing tea. He brought in a 
boiling samovar. When everything was ready, 
the stranger opened his eyes, moved to the 
f'»ble, filled a tumbler with tea for himself and 
one for the beardless old man to whom lie 
passed it. Pierre began to feel a sense of un- 
easiness, and the ncc'd.even thcinevitability,o£ 
entering into conversation with this stranger. 
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Theservant brought back his tumbler turned 
upside down,^ with an unfinished bit of nib- 
bled sugar, and asked if anything more would 
be wanted. 

“No. Give me the book,” said the stranger. 

The servant handed him a book which 
l*icrrc took to be a devotional work, and the 
traveler became absorbed in it. Pierre looked 
at him. All at once thestrangcr closed the book, 
putting in a marker, and again, leaning with 
his arms on the back of the sofa, sat in his 
former position with his eyes shut. Pierre looked 
at him and had not time to turn away when the 
old man, opening his eyes, fixed his steady and 
sc\ere gaze straight on Pierre’s face. 

Pierre felt contused and wished to avoid that 
lcK)k, but the bright old eyes attracted him ir- 
resistibly. 

CHAPTER II 

“I HAVE 1 HE PLEASURE of addressing Count Be- 
ziikhov, if I am ncjt mistaken,” said the stran- 
ger in a deliberate and loud voice. 

Pierre looked silently and incjuiringly at him 
over his sj)cctacles. 

“I have heardof you, my dear sir,” continued 
the stranger, “and of your misfortune.” He 
seemed to emphasize the last word, as if to say 
—“Yes, misfortunel Call it what you please, I 
know that what happened to you in Moscow 
was a misfortune.”— “1 regret it very much, my 
dear sir.” 

Pierre flushed and, hurriedly putting his legs 
down from the bed, bent fonwird toward the 
old man with a forced and timid smile. 

“I have not referred to this out of curiosity, 
my dear sir, but tor greater reasons.” 

He paused, his ga/cstill on Pierre, and moved 
aside on the sola by way of inviting the other 
to take a seat beside him. Pierre felt leluctant 
to enter into conversation with this old man, 
but, submitting to him involuntarily, came up 
and sat down beside him. 

“You are unhappy, my dear sir,” ihestranger 
continued. “You are young and I am old. I 
should like to help you as far as lies in my 
power.” 

“Oh, yesl” said Pierre, with a forced smile. 
“1 am very grateful to you. Where arc you trav- 
eling from?” 

The stranger’s face was not genial, it was 
even cold and severe, but in spite c^f this, both 
the face and words of his new acquaintance 
were irresistibly attractive to Pierre. 

“But if for any re<'ison you don’t feel inclined 

* To indicate he did not want more tea. 
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to talk to me/’ said the old man, **say so, my 
dear sir/' And he suddenly smiled, in an un- 
expected and tenderly paternal way. 

"Oh no, not at alll On the contrary, 1 am 
very glad to make your acquaintance," said 
Pierre. And again, glancing at the stranger’s 
hands, he looked more closely at the ring, with 
its skull— a Masonic sign. 

"Allow me to ask," he said, "are you a Ma- 
son?" 

"Yes, I belong to the Brotherhood of the 
Freemasons." said the stranger, looking deep- 
er and deeper into Pierre’s eyes. "And in their 
name and my own 1 hold out a brotlierly hand 
to you." 

"1 am afraid," said Pierre, smiling, and wa- 
vering between the confidence the personality 
of the Freemason inspired in him and his own 
habit of ridiculing the Masonic beliefs—"! am 
afraid I am very far from understanding— how 
am I to put it?— I am afraid my way of l(X)king 
at the world is so opposed to yours that we 
shall not understand one another." 

"I know your outlook, "said the Mason, "and 
the view of life you mention, and which you 
think is the result of your own mental efforts, 
is the one held by the majority of people, and 
is the invariable fruit of pride, indolence, and 
ignorance. Forgive me, my dear sir, but if I 
had not known it 1 should not have addressed 
you. Your view of life is a regrettable delusion." 

"Just as I may suppose you to be deluded." 
said Pierre, with a faint smile. 

"I should never dare to say that I know the 
truth," said the Mason, whose words struck 
Pierre more and more by their prec ision and 
firmness. "No one can attain to truth by him- 
self. Only by laying stone on stone with the co- 
operation of all, by the millions of generations 
from our forefather Adam to our own times, is 
that temple reared which is to be a worthy 
dwelling place of the Great God," he added, 
and closed his eyes. 

"1 ought to tell you that I do not believe 
. . . do not believe in God," said Pierre, regret- 
fully and with an effort, feeling it essential to 
speak the whole truth. 

The Mason looked intently at Pierre and 
smiled as a rich man with millions in hand 
might smile at a poor fellow who told him that 
he, poor man, had not the five rubles that 
would make him happy. 

"Yes, you do not know Him, my dear sir/’ 
said the Mason. "You cannot know Him. You 
do not know Him and that is why you are un- 
happy.” 


"Yes, yes, I am unhappy," assented Pierre. 
"But what am I to do?" 

"You know Him not, my dear sir, and so you 
arc very unhappy. You do not know Flim, but 
He is here. He is in me. He is in my words. He 
is in thee, and even in those blasphemous words 
thou hast just uttered!" pronounced the Mason 
in a stern and tremulous voice. 

He paused and sighed, evidently trying to 
calm himself. 

"If He were not," he said quietly, "you and 
I would not be speaking ol Him, my dear sir. 
Of what, of whom, are we speaking? Whom 
hast thou denied?" he suddenly asked with ex- 
ulting austerity and authority in his voite. 
"Who invented Him, if He did not exist? 
Whence came thy conception of the existence 
of such an incomprehensible Being? Why didst 
thou, and why did the whole world, conceive 
the idea of the existence of such an incompre- 
hensible Being, a Being all-powerful, eternal, 
and infinite in all His attributes? . . .’’ 

He stopped and remained silent for a long 
time. 

Pierre could not and did not wish to break 
this silence. 

"He exists, but to understand Him is haid," 
the Mason began again, looking not at Pieiic 
but straight before him, and turning the leaves 
of his book with his old hands which Ironi ex- 
citement he could not keep still. "If it wcie a 
man whose existence thou didst"* doubt I could 
bring him to thee, could take him by the hand 
and show him to thcc. But how can I, an insig- 
nificant mortal, show His omnipotence. His in- 
finity, and all His mercy to one who is blind, 
or who shuts his eyes that he may not see or 
understand Him and may not sec or under- 
stand his own vilcness and sinfulness?" He 
paused again. "Who art thou? Thou dreainest 
that thou art wise because thou couldst utter 
those blasphemous words," he went on. with a 
somber and scornful smile. "And thou art more 
foolish and unreasonable than a little child, 
who, playing with the parts of a skillfully made 
watch, dares to say that, as he does not under- 
stand its use, he docs not believe in the master 
who made it. To know Him is hard. . . . For 
ages, from our forefather Adam to our own 
day, wc labor to attain tliat knowledge and arc 
still infinitely far from our aim; but in our 
lack of understanding we see only our weak- 
ness and His greatness. . . /’ 

Pierre listened with swelling heart, gazing 
into the Mason’s face with shining eyes, not 
intermpting or questioning him, but believ- 
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ing with his whole soul what the stranger said. 
Whether he accepted the wise reasoning con- 
tained in the Mason’s words, or believed as a 
child believes, in the speaker’s tone of convic- 
tion and earnestness, or the tremor of the speak- 
er’s voice—which sometimes almost broke— or 
those brilliant aged eyes grown old in this con- 
viction, or the calm firmness and certainty of 
his vocation, which radiated from his whole be- 
ing (and which struck Pierre especially by con- 
trast with his own dejection and hopelessness) 
—at any rate, Pierre longed with his whole soul 
to believe and he did believe, and felt a joyful 
sense of comfort, regeneration, and return to 
life. 

“He is not to be apprehended by reason, 
but by life,** said the Mason. 

“I do not understand.’’ said Pierre, feeling 
with dismay doubts reawakening. He was 
afraid of any want of clearness, any weakness, 
in the Mason’s arguments: he dreaded not to 
1)C able to believe in him. *‘I don’t urider- 
slaiid,’’ he said, “how it is that the mind of 
man cannot amu the knowledge of which 
)ou speak,’’ 

'I’he Mason smiled with his gentle fatherly 
smile. 

“The highest wisdom and truth are like the 
purest li(juid w^e may wish to imbibe,’’ he .said. 
“Clan T receive that pure licjiiid into an impure 
\cssel and judge of its purity? CInly by the in- 
ner purification of myself can I retain in some 
degree of purity the liquid I receive.** 

“Yes, yes, that is so,’’ said Pierre joyfully. 

“The highest wisdom is not founded on rea- 
son alone, not on those worldlyscienresof phys- 
ics, history, chemistry, and the like, into wliich 
intellectual knowledge is divided. 'The highest 
wisdom is one. The higliest wisdom has but 
one science— the science of the whole— the sci- 
ence explaining the whole creation and man’s 
place in it. To receive that science it is neces- 
sary to purify and renew one’s inner sell, and 
so before one can know, it is necessary to be- 
lieve and to perfect one’s self. And to attain 
tliis end, we have the light called conscience 
that God has implanted in our souls.’* 

“Yes, yes,’’ assented Pierre. 

“Look then at thy inner seif with the eyes of 
the spirit, and ask thyself whether thou art con- 
tent with thyself. What hast thou attained re- 
lying on reason only? What art thou? You are 
young, you are rich, you are clever, you are well 
educated. And what have you done with all 
these good gifts? Are you content with yourself 
and with your life?’* 
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“No, I hate my life,’* Pierre muttered, winc- 

ing; 

“Thou hatest it. Then change it, purify thy- 
self; and as thou art purified, thou wilt gain 
wisdom. Look at your life, my dear sir. How 
have you spent it? In riotous orgies and de- 
bauchery, receiving everything from society 
and giving nothing in return. You have be- 
come* the possc.ssor of wealth. How have you 
used it? What have you done for your neigh- 
bor? Have you ever thought of your tens of 
thousands of slaves? Have you helped them 
physically and morally? No! You have profited 
by their toil to lead a profligate life. That is 
what you have done. Have you chosen a post 
in which you might be of service to your neigh- 
bor? Nol You have spent your life in idleness. 
Then you married, my dear sir— took on your- 
self responsibility for the guidance of a young 
woman; and what have you done? You have 
not helped her to find the way of truth, my 
dear sir, but have thrust her into an abyss of de- 
ceit and misery. A man offended you and you 
shot him, and you say you do not know fiod 
and hate your life. There is nothing strange in 
that, my dear sir!” 

After these words, the Mason, as if tired by 
his long discourse, again leaned his arms on 
the back of the sofa and closed his eyes. Pierre 
looked at that aged, stern, motionless, almost 
lifcle.ss fate and moved his lips without utter- 
ing a sound. He wished to say, “Yes, a vile, idle, 
vicious life!” but dared not break the silence. 

The Mason cleared his throat huskily, as 
old men do, and called his servant. 

*‘How about the horses?" he asked, without 
looking at Pierre. 

“The exchange htirses have just come," an- 
swered the servant. “Will you not rest here?" 

“No, tell them to harness." 

“Can he really be going away and leaving me 
alone without having told me all, and without 
promising to help me?" thought Pierre, rising 
with downcast head; and he began to pace the 
room, glancing occasionally at the Mason. "Yes, 
I never thoiiglu of it, but I have led a ron- 
temptible and piofligate life, though 1 did not 
like it and did not want to," thought Pierre. 
“But this man knows the truth and. if he wished 
to, could disclose it to me." 

Pierre wished to say this to the Mason, but 
did not dare to. 'Lhc traveler, having packed 
his things with his practiced hands, began fas- 
tening his coat. When he had finished, he turned 
to Bc/i'ikhov, and said in a tone of indifferent 
politeness: 
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“Where are you going to now, my dear sir?*' 

“I? . . . I’m going to Petersburg,” answered 
Pierre, in a childlike, hesitating voice. “I thank 
you. I agree with all you have said. But do not 
suppose me to be so bad. With my whole soul 
I wish to be what you would have me be, but 
I have never had help Irom anyone. . . . But it 
is I, above all, who am to blame lor everything. 
Help me, teach me, and perhaps I may . . .” 

Pierre could not go on. He gulped and turn- 
ed away. 

The Mason remained silent for a long time, 
evidently considering. 

“Help comes troin God alone,” he said, “but 
such measure of help as our Order can l)estow 
it will render you, my dear sir. You arc going to 
Petersburg. Hand this to Count Willarski” (he 
took out his notebook and wrote a few words 
on a large sheet of paper folded in four). “Al- 
low me to give you a piece of advice. VVMien you 
reach the capital, first of all devote some time 
to solitude and sclf examination and do not 
resume your former way of life. And now I 
wish you a good journey, my dear sir,” he add- 
ed, seeing that his servant had entered . . and 
success.” 

The traveler was Joseph Alex<5evi(h Ba/d^- 
cv, as Pierre saw from the postmaster’s book. 
Bazdt^ev had been one of the best-known Free- 
masonsand Martinists.even in Novikov's time. 
For a long while after he had gone, Pierre did 
not go to bed or order horses but paced up and 
down the room, pondering over his vicious 
past, and with a rapturous liense of beginning 
anew pictured to himself the blissful, irre- 
proachable, virtuous future that seemed to him 
so easy. It seemed to him that he had been vi- 
cious only because he had somehow forgotten 
how good it is to be virtuous. Not a trace of his 
former doubts remained in his soul. He firmly 
believed in the possibility of the brotherhood 
of men united in tlicaim of supporting one an- 
other in the path of virtue, and that is how 
Freemasonry presented itself to him. 

CHAPTER III 

On reaching Petersburg Pierre did not let 
anyone know of his arrival, he went nowhere 
and spent whole days in reading Thomas k 
Kempis, whose book had been sent him by 
someone unknown. One thing he continually 
realized as he read that book: the joy, hitherto 
unknown to him, of believing in the possibil- 
ity of attaining perfection, and in the possibil- 
ity of active brotherly love among men, which 
Joseph Alexeevich had revealed to him. A 


week after his arrival, the young Polish count, 
Willaiski, whom Pierre had known slightly in 
Petersburg society, came into his room one eve- 
ning in the offu ial and ceremonious manner 
in which Dolokhov’s second had called on him, 
and, having closed the door behind him and 
satisfied himself that there was nobody else in 
the room, addressed Pierre. 

“I have come to you with a message and an 
offer, Count,” he said without silting down. “A 
person of very high standing in our Brother- 
hood has made application lor you to be re- 
ceived into our Order before the usual term 
and has proposed to me to be your sponsor. I 
consider it a sacred duty to fulfill that person’s 
wishes. Do you wish to enter the Brotherhood 
of Freemasons under my sponsorship?” 

The cold, austere tone of this man, whom he 
had almost always bcfoie met at balls, amiably 
smiling in the society of the most brilliant 
women, surprised Pierre. 

“Yes, I do wish it,” said he. 

Willarski bowed his head. 

“One more question, Count,” hesaid, “which 
I beg you to answer in all sincerity— not as a 
future Mason but .is an honest man: have yni 
renounced your former convictions— do you be- 
lieve in Cod?” 

Pierre considered. 

“Yes . . . yes, 1 believe in C»od,” he said. 

“In that case . . .” began Willarski, but Pierre 
interrupted him. 

“Yes, 1 do believe in Cod,” he repeated. 

“In that case wc tan go,” said Willarski. “My 
cairiage is at your service.” 

Willarski was silent throughout the drive. 
To Pierre’s inquiries ;is to what he must do and 
how he should answer, Willarski only replied 
that brothers more worthy than he won lei test 
him and that Pierre had only to tell the truth. 

Having entered the courtyard of a large 
house where the Lodge had its headejuarters, 
and having ascended a dark staircase, they en- 
tered a small well-lit anteroom where they took 
off their cloaks without the aid ol a servant. 
From there they passed into another room. A 
man in strange attire appeared at the door. 
Willarski, stepping toward him. said some 
thing to him in French in an undertone and 
then went up to a small wardrobe in which 
Pierre noticed garments such as he had never 
seen before. Having taken a kerchief from the 
cupboard. Willarski bound Pierre’s eyes with 
it and tied it in a knot behind, catching some 
hairs painfully in the knot. Then he drc'w his 
face down, kissed him, and taking him by the 
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liand led him forward. The hairs tied in the 
knot hurt Pierre and there were lines of pain 
on his face and a shamefaced smile. His huge 
figure, with arms hanging down and with a 
puckered, though smiling face, moved after 
Willarski with uncertain, timid steps. 

Having led him about ten paces, Willarski 
stopped. 

“Whatever happens to you,” he said, "you 
must bear it all manfully if you have firmly re- 
sohed to join our Brotherhood.” (Pierre nod- 
ded aihrmatively.) "When you hear a knock at 
the door, you will uncover your eyes,” added 
Willarski. "I wish you courage and success,” 
and, pressing Pierre’s hand, he went out. 

Left alone, Pierre went on smiling in the 
same way. Once or twice he shrugged his shoul- 
deis ancl raised his hand to the kcrchiel, as if 
wishing to take it off, but let it drop again. 
The five minutes spent with his eyes bandaged 
seemed to him an hour. His arms felt numb, 
his legs almost gave way, it seemed to him that 
he was tiled out. He experienced a variety of 
most complex sensatioud. He felt alt aid of 
what would happen to him and still more 
afiaid of showing his fear. He felt cinious to 
kn<»w what was going to happen and what 
would be revealed to him; hut most of all, he 
felt joyful that the moment had come when he 
would at last sfai t on that path of regeneration 
and on the actively virtuous life of which he 
had been (beaming since he met }<^scph Alexd- 
e\ ich. Loud knocks were heard at the door. Pi- 
cne took the bandage off his eyes and glanced 
around him. '1 he room was in black darkness, 
only a small lamp was burning inside some- 
thing white. Pierre went nearer and saw that 
the lamp stood on a black table on which lay 
an open book. 'I'he book was the Gospel, and 
the wliite thing with the lamp inside was a hu- 
man skull witli its cavities and teeth. After 
reading the first words of the Gospel: “In the 
beginning was the Woid ancl the Woid was 
with God,” Pierre went round the table and 
saw a large open box filled with something. It 
was a coffin with bones inside. lie was not at 
all surprised by what he saw. Hoping to enter 
on an entirely new life quiteunliketheoldonc, 
he expected everything to be unusual, even 
more unusual than what he was seeing. A 
skull, a coffin, the Gospel— it seemed to him 
that he had expected .all this and even more. 
Trying to stimulate his emotions he looked 
around. “God. death, love, the brothcrhcKid 
of man.” he kept saying to himself, as.sociat- 
ing these words with vague yet joyful ideas. 
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The door opened and someone came in. 

By the dim light, to which Pierre had already 
become accustomed, he sawa rather short man. 
Having evidently come from the light into the 
darkness, the man paused, then moved with 
cautious steps toward the table and placed on 
it his small leather-gloved hands. 

This shoit man had on a white leather apron 
which covered his chest and part of his legs; he 
had on a kind of necklace above which rose a 
high white ruffle, outlining his rather long 
face which was lit up from below. 

“For what have you come hither?” asked the 
newcomer, turning in Pierre’s direction at a 
slight rustle made by the latter. “Why have you, 
who do not believe in the truth of the light 
ancl who have not seen the light, come here? 
What do you seek from us? Wisdom, virtue, en- 
lightenment?” 

At the mome’^t the door opened and the 
stranger came in, Pierre felt a sense of awe and 
veneration such as he had experienced in his 
boyhood at confession: he felt himself in the 
presence of one scvcially a complete stranger, 
yet nearer to him through the brotherhood of 
man. With bated bieath and beating heart he 
moved toward the Rhetor (by which name the 
brother who prepared a seeker for entrance in- 
to the Brotheihood was known). Diawmgnear- 
er, he re< ogni/ed in the Rhetora man he knew, 
Smolyaninov, and it mortified him to think 
that the newcomer was an acc|uaintancc— he 
wished him simply a brother and a virtuous in- 
struc lor. For a long time he could not utter a 
woid, so that the Rhetor had to repeat bisques- 
tion. 

“Yes . . . 1 . . . 1 . . . desire regeneration,” 
Pierre uttered '*'ith difficulty. 

“Very' well,” said Siiuvlyaninov. and w’ent on 
at once: “Have you any idea of the means by 
which our holy Order will help you to reach 
your aim?” said he cjuictly ancl quickly. 

“I . . . hope . . . lor giiidam e . . . help ... in 
regeneration,” said Pierre, with a tiembling 
voice and some difficulty in utterance due to 
his excitement and to being unaccustomed to 
speak of abstract matters in Russi.in. 

' What is your conception of Freem.isonry?” 

“I imagine that Freemasonry is the fraternity 
and ccjualily of men who have viituous aims.” 
.said Pierie, feeling ashamed cvf the inadequacy 
ol his words for tlie solemnity of the moment, 
as he spoke. “I imagine . . .” 

“Chiod!” said the Rhetor quickly, apparent- 
ly satisfied with this answer. “Have you sought 
for meaiKS of attaining your aim in religion?” 
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“No, I considered it erroneous and did not 
follow it,” said Pierre, so softly that the Rhetor 
did not hear him and asked him what he was 
saying. “1 have been an atheist/* answered 
Pierre. 

“You are seeking for truth in order to follow 
its laws in your life, therefore you seek wisdom 
and virtue. Is that not so?” said the Rhetor, 
after a moment's pause. 

“Yes, yes,” assented Pierre. 

The Rhetor cleared his throat, crossed his 
gloved hands on his breast, and began to speak. 

**Now I must disclose to you the chief aim of 
our Order,’* he said, “and if this aim coincides 
with yours, you may enter our Brotherhood 
with profit. The first and chief object of our 
Order, the foundation on which it rests and 
which no human power can destroy, is the pres- 
ervation and handing on to posterity of a cer- 
tain important mystery . . . which has come 
down to us from the remotest ages, even from 
the first man— a mystery on which perhaps the 
fate of mankind depends. But since this mys- 
tery is of such a nature that nobody can know 
or use it unless he be prepared by long and dil- 
igent self-purification, not everyone can hope 
to attain it quickly. Hence we have a secondary 
aim, that of preparing our members as much as 
possible to reform their hearts, to purify and 
enlighten their minds, by means handed on to 
us by tradition from those who ha\c stri\en to 
attain this mystery, and thereby to render them 
capable of receiving it. 

“By purifying and regenerating our members 
we try, thirdly, to improve the whole human 
race, offering it in our members an example of 
piety and virtue, and thereby try witli all our 
might to combat thcevil which sways thcworld. 
Think this over and I will come to you again.” 

“To combat the evil which sways the world 
. . ." Pierre repeated, and a mental image of his 
future activity in this direction rose in his 
mind. He imagined men such as he had himself 
been a fortnight ago, and he addressed an edify- 
ing exhortation to them. He imagined to him- 
self vicious and unfortunate people whom he 
would assist by word and deed, imagined op- 
pressors whose victims he would rescue. Of the 
three objects mentioned by the Rhetor, this 
last, that of improving mankind, especially ap- 
pealed to Pierre. The important mystery men- 
tioned by the Rhetor, iliough it aroused his cu- 
riosity, did not seem to him essential, and the 
second aim, that of purifying and regenerating 
himself, did not much interest him because at 
that moment he felt with delight that he was 


already perfectly cured of his former faults and 
was reaciy for all that was good. 

Half an hour later, the Rhetor returned to 
inform the seeker of the seven virtues, corre- 
sponding to the seven steps of Solomon's tem- 
ple, which every Freemason should cultivate in 
himself. These virtues were: i. Discretion, the 
keeping of the sccicts of the Order. 2. Obedt 
ence to those of higher ranks in the Order. 
3. Morality. 4. /-ot»c of mankind. 5. Courage. 
6. Generosity. 7. The love of death. 

“In the seventh place, try, by the frequent 
thought of death,” the Rhetor said, “to bring 
yourself to regard it not as a dreaded foe. but 
as a friend that frees the soul grown weary in 
the labors of virtue from this distressful life, 
and leads it to its place of recompense and 
peace.” 

“Yes, that must be so,” thought Pierre, when 
after these words the Rhetor went away, le.i\ 
ing him to solitary meditation. “It must be so, 
but I am still so weak that I love my life, the 
meaning of which is only now gradually open 
ing before me.” But five of the other virtues 
which Pierre recalled, counting them on his 
fingers, he felt already in his soul: corn age, 
generosity, morality, love of mankind, and es 
pecially which did not e\enseern to 

him a virtue, but a joy. (He now felt so glad to 
be free from his own lawlessness and to sul)- 
mit his will to those who knew Uie indubitable 
truth.) He forgot what the seventh virtue w.is 
and could not recall it. 

The third time the Rhetor came back moic 
quickly and asked Pierre whether he was still 
firm in his intention and determined to sub 
mit to all that would be lequircd of him. 

“I am ready for everything,” said Pierre. 

“I must also inform you,” said the Rhcloi, 
“that our Order delivers its teaching not in 
words only but also by other means, which may 
perhaps have a stronger effect on the sinceie 
seeker after wisdom and virtue than mere 
words. This chaniberwith what yousce therein 
should already have suggested to your heait, 
if it is sincere, more than words could do. You 
will perhaps also see in your further initiation 
a like method of enlightenment. Our Order 
imitates the ancient societies that explained 
their teaching by hieroglyphics. A hieioglyph,” 
said the Rhetor, "is an emblem of something 
not cognizable by the senses but which possess- 
es qualities resembling those of the symbol.” 

Pierre knew very well what a hieroglyph 
was, but dared not speak. He listened to the 
Rhetor in silence, feeling from all he said that 
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his ordeal was about to begin. 

“If you are resolved, I must begin your ini- 
tiation/* said the Rhetor coming closer to 
Pierre. “In token of generosity I ask you to 
give me all your valuables.** 

**But 1 have nothing here,’* replied Pierre, 
supposing that he was asked to give up all he 
possessed. 

**What you have with you: watch, money, 
rings. . . .** 

Pierre quickly took out his purse and watch, 
but could not manage for some time to get the 
wedding ring off his fat finger. When that had 
been done, the Rhetor said: 

“In tokenof obedience. I ask you toundress.** 

Pierre took off his coat, waistcoat, and left 
boot according to the Rhetor’s instructions. 
I'hc Mason drew the shirt back from Pierre's 
left breast, and stooping down pulled up the 
left leg of his trousers to above the knee. 
Pierre hurriedly began taking off his right 
boot also and tvas going to tuck up the other 
trouser leg to sav#* this stranger the trouble, 
but the Mason told him that was not neces- 
sary and gave him a slipper for his left foot. 
With a childlike smile of embarrassment, 
doubt, and self-derision, which appeared on 
his face against his will, Pierre stood with his 
arms hanging down and legs apart, before 
his brother Rhetor, and awaited his further 
commands. 

“And now, in token of candor, I ask you to 
reveal to me your chief passion,** said the lat- 
ter. 

“My passionl I have had so many,’* replied 
Pierre. 

“ That passion which more than all others 
caused you to waver on the path of virtue,** 
said the Mason. 

Pierre paused, seeking a reply. 

“Wine? Gluttony? Idleness? Laziness? Irri- 
tability? Anger? Women?” He wxnt over his 
vices in his mind, not knowing to which of 
them to give the pre-eminence. 

“Women,** he said in a low, scarcely audible 
voice. 

’ The Mason did not move and for a long 
time said nothing after this answer. At last he 
moved up to Pierre and, taking the kerchief 
that lay on the table, again bound his eyes. 

“For the last time I say to you— turn all your 
attention upon yourself, put a bridle on your 
senses, and seek blessedness, not in passion but 
in your own heart. The source of blessedness 
is not without us but within ** 

Pierre had already long been feeling in him- 
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self that refreshing source of blessedness which 
now flooded his heart with glad emotion. 

CHAPTER IV 

Soon aftkr this there came into thedark cham- 
ber to fetch Pierre, not the Rhetor but Pierre’s 
sponsor, Willarski, whom he recognized by his 
voice. To fresh questions as to the firmness of 
his resolution Pierre replied: “Yes, yes, I agree,” 
and with a beaming, childlike smile, his fat 
chest uncovered, stepping unevenly and timid- 
ly in one slippered and one booted foot, he ad- 
vanced, while Willarski held a sword to his 
bare chest. He was conducted from that room 
along passages that turned backwards and for- 
wards and was at last brought to the doors of 
the Lodge. Willarski coughed, he was answered 
by the Masonic knock with mallets, the doors 
opened before them. A bass voice (Pierre was 
still blindfold) questioned him as to who he 
was, when and where he was born, and so on. 
Then he was again led somew'here still blind- 
fold, and as they went along he was told alle- 
gories of the toils of his pilgrimage, of holy 
friendship, of the Eternal Architect of the uni- 
verse, and of the courage with which he should 
endure toils and dangers. During these wander- 
ings, Pierre noticed that he was spoken of now 
as the “Seeker,” now as the “Sufferer,” and now 
as the “Postulant,” to the accompaniment of 
various knockings with mallets and sw'ords. As 
he was being led up to some object he noticed 
a hesitation and unceriainly among his con- 
ductors. He heard those around him disput- 
ing in whispers and one of them insisting that 
he should be led along a certain carpet. After 
that they took his right hand, plated it on 
something, and told him to hold a pair of com- 
passes to his left breast with theothcr hand and 
to repeal after someone who read aloud an oath 
of fidelity to the laws of the Order. The candles 
were then extinguished and somespirit lighted, 
as Pierre knew by the smell, and he was told 
that he would now see the lesser light. The 
bandage was taken off his eyes and. by the faint 
light of the burning spirit, Pierre, as in a dream, 
saw scseral men standing before him, wearing 
apions like the Rhetor’s and holding swords in 
their hands pointed at his breast. Among them 
stood a man whose white shirt was stained with 
blood. On seeing this, Pierre moved forward 
with his breast toward the swords, meaning 
them to pierce it. But the sw'ords w^re drawn 
back from him and he was at once blindfold- 
ed again. 

“Now thou hast seen the lesser light,** ut- 
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tercd a voice. Then the candles were relit and 
he was told that he would see the full light: the 
bandage was again removed and more than 
ten voicessaid together: "S/c transit gloria mun- 
dir 

Pierre gradually began to recover himself 
and looked about at the room and at the peo> 
pie in it. Round a long table covered with 
black sat some twelve men in garments like 
those he had already seen. Some of them 
Pierre had met in Petersburg society. In the 
President’s chair sat a young man he did not 
know, with a peculiar cross hanging from his 
neck. On his right sat the Italian abb<^ whom 
Pierre had met at Anna PAvlovna's two years 
before. There were also present a very distin- 
guished dignitary and a Swiss who had former- 
ly been tutor at the Kurigins’. All maintained 
a solemn silence, listening to the words of the 
President, who held a mallet in his hand. Let 
into the wall was a star-shaped light. At one 
side of the table was a small carpet with var- 
ious figures worked upon it, at the other was 
something resembling an altar on which lay 
a Testament and a skull. Round it stood seven 
large candlesticks like those used in churches. 
Two of the brothers led Pierre up to the altar, 
placed his feet at right angles, and bade him lie 
down, saying that he must prostrate himself 
at the Gates of the Temple. 

‘’He must first receive the trowel,” whispered 
one of the brothers. 

“Oh, hush, please!” said another. 

Pierre, perplexed, looked .round with his 
shortsighted eyes without obeying, and sud- 
denly doubts arose in his mind. “Where am 1? 
What am I doing? Aren’t tht7 Liughing at me? 
.Shan’t I be ashamed to remember this?’’ But 
these doubts only lasted a moment. Pierre 
glanced at the serious faces of those around, re- 
membered all he had already gone through, 
and realized that he could not stop hallway. 
He was aghast at his hesitation and, trying to 
arouse his former devotional feeling, prostrat- 
ed himself before the Gates of the Temple. 
And really, the feeling of devotion returned to 
him even more strongly than before. When he 
had lain there some time, he was told to get up, 
and a white leather apron, such as the others 
wore, was put on him; he was given a trowel 
and three pairs of gloves, and then the Grand 
Master addressed him. He told him that he 
should try to do nothing to stain the whiteness 
of that apron, which symbolized strength and 
purity: then of the unexplained trowel, he 
told him to toil with it to cleanse his own heart 


from vice, and indulgently to smooth with it 
the heart of his neighbor. As to the first pair of 
gloves, a man’s, he said that Pierre could not 
know their meaning but must keep them. The 
second pair of man’s gloves he was to wear at 
the meetings, and finally of the third, a pair of 
women’s gloves, he said: “Dear brother, these 
woman’s glo\cs are intended for you too. Give 
them to the woman whom you shall honor 
most of all. This gift will be a pledge of your 
purity of heart to her whom you select to be your 
worthy helpmeet in Ma.sonry.” And after a 
pause, he added: “But beware, dear brother, 
that these gloses do not deck hands that arc 
unclean.” While the Grand Master said these 
last w'ords it seemed to Pierre that he grew em- 
barrassed. Pieirc himself grew still more con- 
fused, blushed like a child till tears came to 
his eyes, began looking about him uneasily, 
and an awkward pause followed. 

This silence was broken by one of the breth- 
ren, who led Pierre up to tlie iiig and began 
reading to him from a manustript book an ex- 
planation ol all the figures on it: the sun, the 
moon, a hammer, a plumb line, a trowel, a 
rough stone and a .squat ed stone, a pillar, three 
svindows, and so on. Then a place was assignc'd 
to Pierre, he was shown the signs ol ihe Lodge, 
told the password, and at last was peimiited to 
sit down. 1 he Grand Master began reading the 
statutes. They were very long, aYtd Piet re, fioin 
joy, agitation, and embarrassment, Vas not in 
a state to understand what was being read, lie 
managed to follow only the last words of the 
statutes and these remained in his mind. 

“In our temples we recognize no other dis- 
tinctions,” read the Grand Master, “but tho.se 
between virtue and vice. Beware of making any 
distinctions which may infringe equality. Fly 
to a brother’s aid whoever he may be, exhort 
him who goeth astray, raise him that falleth, 
never bear malice or enmity toward thy broth- 
er. Be kindly and courteous. Kindle in all 
hearts the flame of virtue. Share thy happinc'ss 
with thy neighl>or, and may envy never dim the 
purity of that bliss. Ferrgive thy enemy, do not 
avenge thyself except by doing Irim good. Thus 
fulfdling the highest law thou shalt regain 
traces of the ancient dignity which thou hast 
lost.” 

He finished and, getting up, embraced and 
kissed Pierre, who, with tears of joy in his eyes, 
looked round him, not knowing how to answer 
the congratulations and greetings from ac- 
quabrtanccs that met him on all sides. He ac- 
knowledged no acquaintances but saw in all 
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these men only brothers, and burned with im- 
patience to set to work with them. 

The Grand Master rapped with his mallet. 
All the Masons sat down in their places, and 
one of them read an exhortation on the neces- 
sity of humility. 

The Grand Master proposed that the last du- 
ty sliould be performed, and the distinguished 
dignitary who bore the title of “(Collector of 
Alms’* went round to all the brothers. Pierre 
would have liked to subscribe all he had. but 
fearing that it might look like pride subscribed 
the same amount as the others. 

The meeting was at an end, and on reaching 
home Pierre felt as if he had returned from a 
long journey on which he had spent dozens of 
years, had become completely changed, and 
had quite left behind his former habits and 
way of life. 

CHAPTER V 

Thk day aiifr he had been received into the 
Lodge, Pierre was sitting at home reading a 
book and trying to lathom the significance of 
the Scjuarc, one side of which symbolized God, 
another moral things, a third physical things, 
and the fourth a combination of these. Now 
and then his attention wandered from the book 
and the Square and he fonned in imagination 
a new plan of life. On the previous evening at 
the Ixidge, he had heard that a rumor of his 
duel had reached the Emperor and that it 
would be wiser for him to leave Petersburg. 
Pierre proposed going to his estates in the 
south and there attending to the welfare of his 
serfs. He was joyfully planning this new life, 
when Prince Vasili suddenly entered the room. 

“My dear fellow, what have you been up to 
in Moscow? Why have you cjuarreled with 
H<f’16ne, mon cfier? You are under a delusion,” 
said Prince Vasili, as he entered. “I know all 
about it, and 1 can tell you positively that 
Rnc is as innocent before you as Christ was be- 
fore the Jews.” 

Pierre was about to reply, but Prince Vasili 
interrupted him. 

• “And why didn’t you simply come straight to 
me as to a friend? 1 know all about it and un- 
derstand it all,” he said. “You behaved as be- 
comes a man who values his honor, perhaps too 
hastily, but wc won’t go into that. But consid- 
er the position in which you are placing her 
and me in the eyes of society, and even of the 
court,” he added, lowering his voice. “She is 
living in Moscow and you are here. Remember, 
dear boy^” and he drew Pierre's ann down- 
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wards, “it is simply a misunderstanding. I ex- 
pect you feel it so yourself. Let us write her a 
letter at once, ancl she’ll come here and all 
will be explained, or else, my dear boy, let me 
tell you it’s quite likely you’ll have to suffer 
for it.” 

Prince Vasili gave Pierre a significant look. 

“I know from reliable sources that the Dow- 
ager Empress is taking a keen interest in the 
whole affair. You know she is very gracious to 
Helene.” 

Pierre tried several times to speak, but, on 
one hand. Prince Vasili did not let him and. on 
the other, Pierre himself feared to begin to 
speak in the tone of decided refusal and dis- 
agreement in which he had firmly resolved to 
answer his father-in-law. Moreover, the words 
of the Masonic statutes, “be kindly and courte- 
ous,” recurred to him. He blinked, went red. 
got up and sat down again, struggling with 
himself to do what was for him the most diffi- 
cult thing in life— to say an unpleasant thing 
to a man’s face, to say what the other, whoever 
he might be, did not expect. He was so used to 
submitting to Prince Vasili’s tone of careless 
self-assurance that he felt he would be unable 
to withstand it now, but he also felt that on 
what he said now Iiis future depended— wheth- 
er he would follow the same old road, or that 
new path so attractively shown him by the Ma- 
sons, on which he firmly believed he would be 
reborn to a new life. 

“Now, dear boy,” said Prince Vasili playful- 
ly, “say ’yes,' and I'll write to her myself, and 
we will kill the fatted calf.” 

But before Prince Vasfli had finished his 
playful speech, Pierre, without looking at him, 
and with a kind of fury that made him like his 
father, muttered in a whisper: 

“Prince, I did not ask you here. Go, please 
go!” And he jumped up and opened the door 
for him. 

“Go!” he repeated, amazed at himself and 
glad to see the look of confusion and fear that 
showed itself on Prince Vasili’s face. 

“What’s the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

“Go!” the quivering voice repeated. And 
Prince Vasfli had to go without receiving any 
explanation. 

A week later, Pierre, having taken leave of 
his new friends, the Masons, and leaving large 
sums of money with them for alms, went away 
to his estates. His nc*w brethren gave him let- 
ters to the Kiev and Odessa Masons and prom- 
ised to write to him and guide him in his new 
activity. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The duel between Pierre and Ddlokhov was 
hushed up and, in spite of the Emperor's se- 
verity regarding duels at that time, neither the 
principals nor their seconds suffered for it. 
But the story of the duel, con finned by Pierre’s 
rupture with his wife, was the talk of society. 
Pierre who had been regarded with patroniz- 
ing condescension when he was an illegitimate 
son, and petted and extolled when he was tlie 
best match in Russia, had sunk greatly in the 
esteem of society after his marriage— when the 
marriageable daughters and their mothers had 
nothing to hope from him— especially as he did 
not know how, and did not wish, to court so- 
ciety’s favor. Now he alone was blamed for 
what had happened, he was said to be insanely 
jealous and subject like his father to fits of 
bloodthirsty rage. And when after Pierre's de- 
parture H^lfene returned to Petersburg, she 
was received by all her acquaintances not only 
cordially, but even with a shade of deference 
due to her misfortune. When conversation 
turned on her husband Ht^l^ne assumed a dig- 
nified expression, which with characteristic 
tact she had acquired though she did not un- 
derstand its significance. This expression sug- 
gested that she had resolved to endure her 
troubles uncomplainingly and that her hus- 
band was a cross laid upon her by God. Prince 
Vasili expressed his opinion more openly. He 
shrugged his shoulders when Pierre was men- 
tionedand, pointing tohis forehead, remarked: 

“A bit touched— I always said so." 

"I said from the first,” declared Anna Piv- 
lovna referring to Piene, "I said at the time 
and before anyone else” (she insisted on her 
priority) "that that senseless young man was 
spoiled by the depraved ideas of these days. I 
said so even at the time when everybody was 
in raptures about him, when he had just re- 
turned from abroad, and when, if you remem- 
ber, he posed as a sort of Marat at one of my 
soirees. And how has it ended? 1 was against 
this marriage even then and foretold all that 
has happened.” 

Anna Pdvlovna continued to give on free eve- 
nings the same kind of soirees as before— such 
as she alone had the gift of arranging— at which 
was to be found "the cream of really good so- 
ciety, the bloom of the intellectual essence of 
Petersburg,” as she herself put it. Besides this 
refined selection of society Anna Pavlovna s 
receptions were also distinguished by the fact 
that she always presented some new and inter- 
esting person to the visitors and that nowhere 


else was the state of the political thermometer 
of legitimate Petersburg court society so clear- 
ly and distinctly indicated. 

Toward the end of 1806, when all the sad 
details of Napoleon's destruction of the Prus- 
sian army at Jena and Auerstadt and the sur- 
render of most of the Prussian fortresses had 
been received, when our troops had already 
entered Prussia and our second war with Na- 
poleon was beginning, Anna Pdvlovna gave one 
of her soirees. The "cream of really good soci- 
ety” consisted of the fascinating H<^ldne, for- 
saken by her husband, Mortemart, the delight- 
ful Prince Hippolyte who had just returned 
from Vienna, two diplomatists, the old aunt, a 
young man referred to in that drawing room as 
"a man of great merit” (un homme de beau- 
coup de rnente), a newly appointed maid of 
honor and her mother, and several other less 
noteworthy persons. 

1 he novelty Anna Pivlovna was setting be- 
fore her guests that evening was Boiis Druhet- 
sk6y, who had just arrived as a special mes- 
senger from the Prussian aimy and was aide- 
de-camp to a vei7 important personage. 

The temperature shown by the political 
thermometer to the company that evening was 
this: 

"Whatever the European sovereigns and com- 
manders may do to countendiue Bonaparte, 
and to cause vie, and m in general, annoyance 
and mortification, our opinion of Bonaparte 
cannot altt‘r. We shall not cease to express our 
sincere views on that subject, and can only say 
to the Kingof Prussia arici others: ‘So much the 
worse for you. Tu /'«> voitlu, George Dandiv* ^ 
that’s all we have to say about it!” 

When Boris, who was to be served up to the 
guests, entered the drawing room, almost all 
the company had assembled, and the conversa- 
tion, guided by Anna PAvlovna, was about our 
diplomatic relations with Austriaand the hope 
of an alliance with her. 

Boris, grown more manly and looking fresh, 
rosy and self possessed, entered the drawing 
room elegantly dressed in the uniform of an 
aide-de-camp and was duly conducted to pay 
his respects to the aunt and then brought back 
to the general circle. 

Anna Pdvlovna gave him her shriveled hand 
to kiss and introduced him to several persons 
whom hedid not know, giving him a whispered 
description of each. 

“Prince Hippolyte Kurigin — charming 

^"Vou would have it so.” George Dandin is a 
comedy by Molifcre.— T r. 
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young fellow; M. Kronq— charg(!^d'afFaircsfrom 
Copenhagen— a profound intellect/* and sim- 
ply, “Mr. Shftov— a man of great merit**— this 
of the man usually so described. 

I'hanks to Anna Mikh€iylovna*s efforts, his 
own tastes, and the peculiarities of his reserved 
nature, Boris had managed during his service 
to place himself very advantageously. He was 
aide-de-camp to a very important personage, 
had been sent on a very important mission to 
Prussia, and had just returned from there as a 
special messenger. He had become thoroughly 
con versa nt with that unwritten code with which 
he had been so pleased at Olrniitz and accord 
ing to which an ensign might rank incompa- 
rably higher than a general, and according to 
which what was needed for success in the serv- 
ice was not effort or work, or courage, or perse- 
verance, but only the knowledge of how to get 
on with those who can grant rewards, and he 
was himself often surprised at the rapidity of 
his success and at the inability of others to un- 
derstand these things. In consequence of this 
discovery his w*vjic manner of life, all his re- 
lations with old friends, all his plans for his 
future, were completely altered. He was not 
rich, hut would spend his last groat to be bet- 
ter dressed than others, and would rather de- 
prive himself of many pleasure's than allow 
himself to be seen in a shabby equipage or ap- 
pear in the streets of Petersburg in an old uni- 
form. He made friends with and sought the ac- 
(]uaintancc of only those above him in posi- 
tion and who coulcl therefore be of use to him. 
He liked Petersburg and despised Moscow. 
I'lic rcnncmbrancc of the Rostovs* house and 
of his childish love for Natisha was unpleasant 
to him and he had not once been to see the 
Rostovs since the day of his departure for the 
army, lo be in Anna PAvlovna’s drawing room 
he considered an important step up in the serv- 
ice, and he at once understood his role, letting 
his hostess make use of whatever interest he 
had to offer. He himself carefully scanned each 
face, appraising the possibilities of establish- 
ing intimacy with each of those present, and 
the advantages that might accrue. He took the 
scat indicated to him beside the fair Hcil^iic 
and listened to the general conversation. 

“Vienna considers the bases of the proposed 
treaty so unattainable that not even a continu- 
ity of most brilliant successes would secure 
them, and she doubts the means we have of 
gaining them. That is the actual phrase used 
by the Vienna cabinet/* said ilie Danish charge 
d*affaires. 
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“The doubt is flattering,” said “the man of 
profound intellect,** with a subtle smile. 

“We must distinguish between the Vienna 
cabinet and the Emperor of Austria,** said 
Mortemart. **The Emperor of Austria can nev- 
er have thought of such a thing, it is only the 
cabinet that says it.** 

“Ah, my dear vicomte,** put in Anna Pdvlov- 
na, **UlJrope** (for some reason she called it 
Urope as if that were a specially refined French 
pronunciation which she could allow herself 
when conversing with a Frenchman), “L*f/ro/?e 
ne sera jamais notre alli6e sincere /* ' 

After that Anna Pivloviia led up to the 
courage and firmness of the King of Prussia, in 
order to draw Boris into the conversation. 

Boris listened attentively to each of the 
spc'akcTs, awaiting his turn, but managed mean- 
while to look round repeatedly at his neigh- 
bor, the beautiful Hcd^'ne, whose eyes several 
times met those of the handsome young aide- 
de-camp with a smile. 

Speaking of the position of Prussia, Anna 
Pdvlovna very naturally asked Boris to tell 
them about his journey to Glogau and in what 
state he found the Prussian army. Boris, speak- 
ing with deliberation, told them in pure, cor- 
rect French many interesting details about 
the armies and the court, carefully abstaining 
from expressing an opinion of his own about 
the facts he was recounting. For some time 
he engrossed the general attention, and 
Anna Pavlovna felt that the novelty she 
had served up was received with pleasure by 
all her visitors. The greatest attention of 
all to Boris* narrati\e was shown by Ht^*li?ne. 
She asked him several questions about his 
journey and seemed greatly interested in 
the state of the Prussian army. As soon as he 
had finished she turned to him with her usual 
smile. 

“You absolutely must come and see me.” she 
saidin a tone that implied that. for certaincon- 
siderations he could not know of, this was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“On Tuesday between eight and nine. It 
will give me great pleasure.’’ 

Boris promised to fulfill her wish and was 
about to begin a conversation with her. when 
Anna PAvIovna called him away on the pretext 
that her aunt wi.shcd to hear him. 

“You know her husband, of course?** said 
Anna Pavlovna, closing her eyes and indicat- 
ing Hellene with a sorrowful gesture. “Ah, she 
is such an unfortunate and charming woman! 

* “Europe will never be our sincere ally.” 
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Don’t mention him before her— please don’t! It 
is too painful for her!” 

CHAPTER VII 

Whfn Boris and Anna Pavlovna returned to 
the others Prince Hippolyte had the ear of the 
company. 

Bending forward in his annchair he said: 
"Le Roi de Prmse!’* and having said this 
laughed. Everyone turned toward him. 

**Le Roi de Prusie?** Hippolyte said inter- 
rogatively, again laughing, and then calmly 
and seriously sat back in his chair. Anna Pav- 
lovna waited for him to go on, but as beseemed 
quite decided to say no more she began to tell 
of how at Potsdam the impious Bonaparte had 
stolen the sword of Frederick the Great. 

“It is the sword of Frederick the Great which 
I . . .** she began, but Hippolyte interrupted 
her with the words: “Le Roi de Prusse . . .“ and 
again, as soon as all turned toward him, excused 
himself and said no more. 

Anna Pavlovna frowned. Mortemart, Hip- 
polyte ’s friend, addressed him firmly. 

“Come now, what a bout your /foi dePrusseV* 

Hippolyte laughed as if ashamed of laugh- 
ing. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. I only wished to say . . 
(he wanted to repeat a joke he had heard in 
Vienna and which he had been trying all that 
evening to get in) “I only wished to say that 
we are wrong to fight pour le Roi de Pruxse !'* ' 

Boris smiled circumspectly, so that it might 
be taken as ironical or appreciative according 
to the way the joke was received. Everybody 
laughed. 

“Your joke is too bad, it’s witty but unjust,’’ 
said Anna Pdvlovna, shaking her little shriveled 
finget at him. 

“We are not fighting pour le Roi de Prusse, 
but for right principles. Oh, that wicked Prince 
Hippolyte!'’ she said. 

The conversation did not flag all evening 
and turned chiefly on the political news. It be- 
came particularly animated toward the end of 
the evening when the rewards bestowed by the 
Emperor were mentioned. 

“You know N— N— received a snuffbox with 
the portrait last year?” said “the man of pro- 
found intellect.” “Why shouldn't S— S— get 
the same distinction?” 

“Pardon me! A snuffbox with the Emperor’s 
portrait is a reward but not a distinction,” said 
the diplomatist— “a gift, rather.” 

‘*‘For the King of Prussia”— a phrase used in 
French to denote “for a trifle of no value,”— 'Fr. 


“There are precedents, I may mention 
Sch warzen berg. ” 

“It’s impossible,” replied another. 

“Will you bet? The ribbon of the order is a 
different matter. . . .” 

When everybody rose to go, Hc^l^ne who 
had spoken very little all the evening again 
turned to Boris, asking him in a tone of caress- 
ing significant command to come to her on 
'Fucsclay. 

“It is of great importance to me,” she said, 
turning with a smile toward Anna PAvlovna, 
and Anna Pdvlovna, with the same sad smile 
with which she spoke of her exalted patroness, 
supported H^l^nc’s wish. 

It seemed as it from some words Boris had 
spoken that evening about the Prussian aimy, 
H<^li:ne had suddenly found it necessary to see 
him. She seemed to promise to explain that ne- 
cessity to him when he came on Tuesday. 

But on Fucsdiiy evening, having come to 
Heli?nc’ssplendid salon, Boris received no cl e.ir 
explanation of why it had been necessary for 
him to come. There were other guests and the 
countess talked little to him, and only as he 
kissed her hand on taking leave said unexpect- 
edly and in a whisper, with a strangely unsmil- 
ing face: “Come to dinner tomorrow ... in the 
evening. You must come . . . Come!” 

During that stay in Petersburg, Boris became 
an intimate in the countess' lumse. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The war was flaming up and nearing the Rus- 
sian frontier. Everywhere one heard curses on 
Bonaparte, “the enemy of mankind.” Militia- 
men and recruits were being enrolled in the 
villages, and from the seat of war came contra- 
dictoiy news, false as usual and therefore vari- 
ously interpreted. I he life of old Prince Bol- 
konski, Prince Andrew, and Princess Mary had 
greatly changed since 1805. 

In 1806 the old prince was made one of the 
eight commandets in chief then appointed to 
supervise the enrollment decreed throughout 
Russia. Despite the weakness of age, which had 
becrmic particularly noticeable since the time 
when he thought his son had been killed, he 
did not think it right to refuse a duty to which 
he had been appointed by the Emperor him- 
self, and this fresh opportunity for action gave 
him new energy and strength. He was continu- 
ally traveling through the three provinces en- 
trusted to him, was pedantic in the fulfillment 
of his duties, severe to cruelty with his subordi- 
nates, and went into everything down to the 
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minutest details himself. Princess Mary had 
ceased taking lessons in mathematics from her 
father, and when the old prince was at home 
went to his study with the wet nurse and little 
Prince Nicholas (as his grandfather called 
him). The baby Prince Nicholas lived with his 
wet nurse and nurse S^vishna in the late prin- 
cess* rooms and Princess Mary spent most of 
the day in the nursery, taking a mother’s place 
to her little nephew as best she could, ^^adc- 
moiselle liourienne, too, seemed passionately 
fond of the boy, and Princess Mary often de- 
piivcd herself to give her friend the pleasure 
of dandling the little cinge/— as she called her 
nephew— and playing with him. 

Near the altar ol the church at Bald Hills 
there was a chapel over the tomb of the little 
princess, and in this chapel was amarbleinonu- 
inent brought from Italy.represcntingan angel 
with outspread wings ready to fly upw'ards. 

'1 he angel’s up])cr lip was slightly raised as 
though about to smile, and once on coming 
out of the chapel Prince Andrew and Princess 
Mary admittc''* •* -e another that the angel’s 
face reminded them strangely of the little prin- 
cess. But what was still stranger, though of this 
Prince Andiew said nothing to his sister, was 
that in the expression the .sculptor had hap- 
pened to give the angel’s face, Prince Andrew 
read the same mild reproach he had read on 
the face of his dead wife: “Ah, why have you 
done this to me?’’ 

.Soon alter Prince Andrew’s return the old 
prince made over to him a large estate, Bogu- 
ch:irovo, about twenty-five miles from Bald 
Hills. Partly because of the depressing memo- 
ries associated with Bald Hills, partly because 
Prince Andrew did not always feel equal to 
bearing with his father’s pec uliarities, and part- 
ly bccaiKsc he needed solitude. Prince Andrew 
made use of Boguch;irovo, began building and 
spent most of his time there. 

Alter the Austerlit/ campaign Prince An- 
drew had firmly resolved not to continue his 
military service, and when the war recora- 
mencecl and everybody had to serve, he look a 
post under his lather in the recruitment so as 
to avoid active service. 'J'he old prince and his 
son seemed to have changed roles since the 
campaign of 1805. The oltl man, roused by ac- 
tivity, expected the best results from the new 
tampaign, while Prince Andrew on the con- 
trary, taking no part in the war and secretly 
regretting this, saw only the dark side. 

On February 26, 1807, the old prince set off 
oil one of his circuits. Prince Andrew remained 
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at Bald Hills as usual during his father’s ab- 
sence. Little Nicholas had been unwell for 
four days. The coachman who had driven the 
old prince to town returned bringing papers 
and letters for Prince Andrew. 

Not finding the young prince in his study 
the valet went with the letters to Princess 
Mary’s apartments, but did not find him there. 
He was told that the prince had gone to the 
nursery. 

“If you please, your excellency. Petrusha has 
brought some papers,’* said one of the nurse- 
maids to Prince Andrew who was sitting on a 
child’s little chair while, frowning and with 
trembling hands, he poured drops from a medi- 
cine bottle into a wineglass half full of water. 

“What is it?’’ he said crossly, and, his hand 
shaking unintentionally, he poured too many 
drops into the glass. He threw the mixture on- 
to the floor and asked for some more water. 
The maid bniught it. 

There were in the room a child’s cot, two 
boxes, two armchairs, a table, a child’s table, 
and the little cJiair on which Prince Andrew 
was sitting. I'he curtains were drawn, and a 
single canclle was burningon the table, screened 
by a bound music book so that the light did not 
fall on the cot. 

“My dear,’’ said Princess Mary, addressing 
her brother from beside the cot where she was 
standing, “better wait a bit . . . later . . .’’ 

“Oh, leave off, you always talk nonsense and 
keep putting things off— and this iswhatconies 
of itl’’ said Prince Andrew in an exasperated 
whisper, evidently meaning to wound his sis- 
ter. 

“My dear, really . . . it’s better not to wake 
him . . . he's asleep,’’ said the princess in a tone 
of entreaty. 

Prince .Andrew got up and w’ent on tiptoe 
up to the little bed. wineglass in hand. 

“Perhaps we’d really better not wake him,*’ 
he said hesitating. 

“As yi>u please . . . really ... I think so . . . 
but as you please,’’ said Princess Mary, evident- 
ly intimidated and conficscxl that her opinion 
had picvailcd. She drew her brother’s atten- 
tion to the maid who was calling him in a whis- 
per. 

It w^as the second night that neither of them 
had slept, watching the boy who was in a high 
fever. I hese last days, mistrusting their house- 
hold doctor and expecting another for wdioin 
they had sent to town, they had been tr)ing 
first one remedy and then another. Worn out 
by sleeplessness and anxiety they threw their 
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burden of sorrow on one another and re- 
proached and disputed with each other. 

'Tetrijisha has come with papers from your 
father/’ whispered the maid. 

Prince Andrew went out. 

“Devil take them I” he muttered, and after 
listening to the verbal instructions his father 
had sent and taking the correspondence and 
his father’s letter, he returned to the nursery. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Still the same. Wait, for heaven’s sake. Karl 
Ivdnich always says that sleep is more impor- 
tant than anything,” whispered Princess Mary 
with a sigh. 

Ihrince Andrew went up to the child and felt 
him. He was burning hot. 

“Confound you and your Karl Ivdnichl” He 
took the glass with the drops and again went 
up to the cot. 

“Andrew, don't!” said Princess Mary. 

But he scowled at her angrily though also 
with suffering in his eyes, and stooped glass in 
hand over the infant. 

“But 1 wish it,” he said. “I beg you— give it 
him!” 

Princess Mary shrugged her shoulders but 
took the glass submissively and (ailing the 
nurse began giving the medicine. The child 
screamed hoaisely. Prince Andrew winced and, 
clutching his head, went out and sat down on 
a sofa in the next room. 

He still had all the letters in his hand. Open- 
ing them mechanically he began reading. The 
old prince, now and then using abbreviations; 
wrote in his large elongated hand on blue pa- 
per as follows: 

Have just this moment received bv special racs* 
senger very joyful news— if it’s not false. Bennig- 
sen seems to have obtained a complete victory over 
Buonaparte at Eylau. In Petcisburg ever)onc is 
rejoicing, and the rewaids sent to the army are 
innumerable. Though he is a German— I congrat- 
ulate him! I can’t make out what the commander 
at Kdrehevo— a ceirain Khandrikdv— is up to; till 
now the additional men and provisions have not 
arrived. Gallop off to him at once and say I’ll have 
his head off if everything is not here in a week. 
Have received another letter alx)ut the Prcmii^isch- 
Eylau battle from P^tenka— he took part in it— 
and it’s all true. When mischief-makers don’t med- 
dle even a German beats Buonapaite. He is said to 
be fleeing in great disorder. Mind you gallop off to 
Kdrehevo without delay and carry out instruc- 
tions! 

Prince Andrew sighed and broke the seal of 
another envelope. It was a closely written let- 
ter of two sheets from Bilibin. He folded it up 


without reading it and reread his father’s let- 
ter, ending with the words: “Gallop off to K6r- 
chevo and carry out instructions!” 

“No, pardon me, I won’t go now till the 
child is better,” thought he, going to the door 
and looking into the nursery. 

Princess Mary was still standing by the cot, 
gently rocking the baby. 

“Ah yes, and what else did he say that’s un- 
pleasant?” thought Prince Andrew, recalling 
his father’s letter. “Yes, we have gained a vic- 
tory over Bonaparte, just when I’m not serv- 
ing. Yes, yes, he’s always poking fun at me. . . . 
Ah, well! Let him!” And he began reading Bil- 
ibin’s letter which was written in French. He 
read without understanding half of it, read on- 
ly to forget, if but for a moment, what he had 
too long been thinking of so painfully to the 
exclusion of all else. 

CHAPTER IX 

BilIbin was now at army headquarters in a 
diplomatic capacity, and though he wrote in 
French and used French jests and French id- 
ioms, he described the whole campaign with a 
fearless self-censure and self derision genuine- 
ly Russian. Bilibin wrote that the obligation of 
diplomatic discietion tonnented him, and he 
was happy to have in Prince Andrew a reliable 
correspondent to whom he could pour out the 
bile he had accumulated at the sight of all that 
was being done in the army. 1 he letter was 
old, having been written before the battle at 
Preussisch-Eylau. 

“Since the day of our brilliant success at Aus- 
terlitr,” wrote Bilibin, “as you know, my dear 
prince, I never leave headquarters. I have cer- 
tainly acquired a taste for war, and it is just as 
well for me; what I have seen during these last 
three months is incredible. 

“I begin ah ovo. ’The enemy of the human 
race,’ as you know, attacks the Prussians. The 
Prussians are our faithful allies who have only 
betrayed us three times in three years. Wc take 
up their cause, but it turns out that 'the enemy 
of the human race’ pays no heed to our fine 
speeches and in his rude and savage way 
throws himself on the Prussians without giving 
them time to finish the parade they had begun, 
and in two twists of the hand he breaks them 
to smithereens and installs himself in the pal- 
ace at Potsdam. 

“ ‘I most ardently desire/ writes the King of 
Prussia to Bonaparte, ’that Your Majesty should 
be received and treated in my palace in a man- 
ner agreeable to yourself, and in so far as cir- 
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cumstances allowed, I have hastened to take 
all steps to that end. May I have succecdcdr 
The Prussian generals pride themselves on be- 
ing polite to the French and lay down their 
arms at the first demand. 

“The head of the garrison at Glogau, with 
ten thousand men, asks the King ot Prussia 
what he is to do if he is summoned to surren- 
der. . . . All this is absolutely true. 

“In short, hoping to settle matters by taking 
up a warlike attitude, it turns out that we have 
landed ourselves in war, and what is more, in 
war on ourown frontiers, wtth and /or the King 
of Prussia. We have everything in perfect or- 
der, only one little thing is lacking, namely, a 
commander in chief. As it was considered that 
the Ausierlit/ success might have been more 
decisive had the commander in chief not been 
so young, all our octogenarians were reviewed, 
and of PrOiEordvski and Kdmenski the latter 
was pretened. The general comes to us. Suv6- 
rov-likc, in a kibilka,^ and is received with ac- 
clamations of joy and triumph. 

“On the .;th, Jii, first courier arrives from 
Petersburg. The mails arc taken to the field 
marshal's room, for he likes to do everything 
himself. I am called in to help sort the letters 
and lake those meant for us. The field marshal 
looks on and waits for letters addressed to him. 
We search, but none arc to be found. 'Fhe field 
marshal grows impatient and sets to work him- 
self and finds letters from the Emperor to 
Count T., Prince V., and others. Then he bursts 
into one of his wild furies and rages at every- 
one and everything, seizes the letters, opens 
them, and reads those from the Emperor ad- 
dressed to others. ‘Ahl So that’s the way they 
treat mcl No confidence in me! Ah, ordered to 
keep an eye on me! Very well then! (Jet along 
with you!’ So he writes the famous order of the 
day to General Bennigsen: 

“ 'I am wounded and cannot ride and conse- 
quently cannot command the army. You have 
brought your army corps to Pultusk. routed: 
here it is exposed, and without fuel or forage, 
so something must be done, and, as you yt)ur- 
sclf reported to Count Buxhdwden yesterday, 
you must think of retreating to our frontier— 
which do today.* 

" 'From all my riding,’ he writes to the Em- 
peror, ‘I have got a saddle sore which, coming 
after all my previous journeys, ejuite prevents 
my riding and commanding so vast an army, 
so I have passed on the command to the gen- 

' An old-fashioned wooden cart with a covered 
top.— T r. 
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eral next in seniority. Count Buxhowden, hav- 
ing sent him my whole staff and all that be- 
longs to it, advising him if there is a lack of 
bread, to move farther into the interior of 
Prussia, for only one day’s ration of bread re- 
mains, and in some regiments none at all, as 
reported by the division commanders, Oster- 
mann and Sedmor^t/ki, and all that the peas- 
ants had has been eaten up. I myself will re- 
main in hospital at Ostrolenka till I recover. 
In regard to which I humbly submit my re- 
port, with the information that if the army re- 
mains in its present bivouac another fortnight 
there will not be a healthy man left in it by 
spring. 

“ ’Grant leave to retire to his country seat to 
an old man who is already in any case dishon- 
ored by being unable to fulfill the great and 
glorious task for which he was chosen. I shall 
await your most gracious permission here in 
hospital, that I may not have to play the part 
of a secretary rather than commandei in the 
army. My removal from the army docs not pro- 
duce the slightest stir— a blind man has Iclt it. 
There are thousands such as I in Russia.’ 

“The field marshal is angry svith the Emper- 
or and he punishes us all, isn’t it logical? 

“I'liis is the first act. those that follow are 
naturally increasinglv interesting and enter- 
taining. After the field marshal’s departure it 
appears that w'c are wuthin sight of the enemy 
and must give battle. Buxhowden is command- 
er in chief by senioritv, but General Bennig- 
sen does not cpiite see it; more particularly as 
it is he and his coips w'ho are w^ithin sight of 
the enemy am* he wishes to profit by the op- 
portunity to figiit a battle *011 his own hand’ as 
the Germans say. He does so. 'Fhis is the battle 
of Pultusk, which is considered a great victory 
but in my opinion was nothing of the kind. 
We civilians, as you know, have a very bad w'ay 
of deciding whether a battle w.is won or lost. 
Those who retreat after a battle base lost it is 
what wc say; and according to that it is w^e who 
lost the battle of Pultusk. In short, we letreat 
after the batile but send a courier to Peters- 
burg with news of a victory, and General Ben- 
nigsen, hoping to leceive from Petersburg the 
post of commander in chief as a rew'ard for his 
victory, does not give up the command of the 
army to General Buxhdwden. During this in- 
terregnum we begin a very original and inter- 
esting series of maneuvers. Our aim is no 
longer, as it should be, to avoid or attack the 
enemy, but solely to avoid General Buxhdwden 
who by right of seniority should be our chief. 
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So energetically do we pursue this aim that aft- 
er crossing an unfordable river we burn the 
bridges to separate ourselves from our enemy, 
who at the moment is not Bonaparte but £ux- 
howden. General Buxhowden was all but at- 
tacked and captured by a superior enemy force 
as a result of one of these maneuvers that en- 
abled us to escape him. Buxhowden pursues us 
—we scuttle. He hardly crosses the river to our 
side before we recross to the other. At last our 
enemy, Buxhowden, catches us and attacks. 
Both generals are angry, and the result is a 
challenge on Buxhowden's part and an epilep- 
tic fit on Bennigsen's. But at the critical mo- 
ment the courier who carried the news of our 
victory at Pultiisk to Petersburg returns bring- 
ing our appointment as commander in chief, 
and our first foe, Buxhowden, is vanquished; 
we can now turn our thoughts to the second, 
Bonaparte. But as it turns out, just at that mo- 
ment a third enemy rises before us— namely 
the Orthodox Russian loudly demand- 

ing bread, meat, biscuits, fodder, and whatnot! 
The stores are empty, the roads impassable. 
The Orthodox begin looting, and in a way of 
which our last campaign can give you no idea. 
Half the regiments form ban^ and scour the 
countiyside and put everything to fire and 
sword. The inhabitants are totally ruined, the 
hospitals overflow with sick, and famine is 
everywhere. Twice the marauders even attack 
our headc}uarters, and the commander in chief 
has to ask fc^r a battalion to disperse them. 
During one of these attacks they carried off my 
empty portmanteau and my dressing gown. 
The Emperor proposes to give all commanders 
of divisions the right to shoot marauders, but 
1 much fear this will oblige one half the army 
to shoot the other.** 

At first Prince Andrew read with his eyes 
only, but after a while, in spite of himself (al- 
though he knew how far it was safe to trust 
Bilibin), what he had read began to interest 
him more and more. When he had read thus 
far, he crumpled the letter up and threw it 
away. It was not what he had read that vexed 
him, but the fact that the lifeout therein which 
he had now no part could perturb him. He 
shut his eyes, rubbed his forehead as if to rid 
himself of all interest in what he had read, and 
listened to what was passing in the nursery. 
Suddenly he thought he heard a strange noise 
through the door. He was seized with alarm 
lest something should have happened to the 
child while he was reading the letter. He went 
on tiptoe to the nursery door and opened it. 


Just as he went in he saw that the nurse was 
hiding something from him with a scared l(M)k 
and that Princess Mary was no longer by the 
cot. 

“My dear,** he heard what seemed to him her 
despairing whisper behind him. 

As often happens alter long sleeplessness and 
long anxiety, he was seized by an unreasoning 
panic— it occurred to him that the child was 
dead. All that he saw and heard seemed to con- 
firm this terror. 

“All is over,’* he thought, and a cold sweat 
broke out on his forehead. He went to the cot 
in confusion, sure that he would find it empty 
and that the nurse had been hiding the dead 
baby. He drew the curtain aside and for some 
time his frightened. lestless eyes could not find 
the baby. At last he saw him: the rosy boy had 
tossed about till he lay across the bed with his 
head lower than the pillow, and was smacking 
his lips in his sleep and breathing evenly. 

Prince Andrew was as glad to find the boy 
like that, as if he had already lost him. He bent 
over him and, as his sister had taught him, 
tried with his lips whether the child was still 
feverish. The soft forehead was moist. Prince 
Andrew touched the head with his hand; even 
the hair was w’ct, so profusely had the child 
perspired. He was not dead, but evidently the 
crisis was over and he was convalescent. Prince 
Andrew longed to snatch up, to sejueeze, to 
hold to his heart, this helpless little creature, 
but dared not do so. He stood cjver him, gazing 
at his head and at the little arms ancl legs 
which showed under the blanket. He heard a 
rustle behind him and a shadow appeared un- 
der the curtain of the cot. He dicl not look 
round, but still gazing at the infant’s face lis- 
tened to his regular breathing. The dark shad- 
ow was Princess Mary, who had come up to the 
cot with noiseless steps, lifted the curtain, and 
dropped it again behind her. Prince Andrew 
recognized her without looking and held out 
his hand to her. She pressed it. 

“He has perspired,** said Prince Andrew, 
was coming to tell you so.** 

The child movedslightly in his $lccp,smilcd, 
and rubbed his forehead against the pillow. 

Prince Andrew looked at his sister. In the 
dim shadow of the curtain her luminous eyes 
shone more brightly than usual from the tears 
of joy that were in them. She leaned c^ver to 
her brother and kissed him, slightly catching 
the curtain of the cot. Each made the other a 
warning gesture and stood still in the dim 
light beneath the curtain as if not wishing to 
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leave that seclusion where they three were shut 
off from all the world. Prince Andrew was the 
first to move away, ruffling his hair against the 
muslin of the curtain. 

“Yes, this is the one thing left me now,“ he 
said with a sigh. 

CHAPTER X 

Soon aftfr hisadmission to the Masonic Broth- 
erhood, Pierre went to the Kiev province, 
where he had the greatest number of serfs, tak- 
ing with him full directions which he had writ- 
ten down for his own guidance as to what he 
should do on his estates. 

When he reached Kiev he sent for all his 
stewards to the head office and explained to 
them his intentions and wishes. He told them 
that steps would be taken immediately to free 
his serfs— and that till then they were not to be 
overburdened with labor, women while nurs- 
ing their babies were not to be sent to work, 
assistance was to be given to the serfs, punish- 
menis were to be admonitory and not corporal, 
and hospitak, asylums, and schools were to be 
established on all the estates. Some of the stew- 
ards (there were semiliterate foremen among 
them) listened with alarm, supposing these 
words to mean that the young count was dis- 
pleased with their management and embez/le- 
ment of mcniey, some after their first fright 
were amused by Pierre’s lisp and thcncwwoids 
they had not heard before, others simply en- 
joved hearing how the master talked, while the 
cleverest among them, including the chief 
steward, understood from this speech how they 
could best handle the master for their own 
ends. 

I'he chief steward expressed great sympathy 
with Pierre’s intentions, but remarked that be- 
sides these changes it would be necessary to go 
into the general state of affairs which was far 
from satisfactory. 

Despite Count Be/iikhov’s enormous wealth, 
since he had come into an income which was 
said to amount to five hundred thousand ru- 
bles a year, Pierre felt himself far poorer than 
when his father had made him an allowance 
of ten thousand rubles. He had a dim percep- 
tion of the following budget: 

About 80,000 went in payments on all the 
estates to the Land Bank, about *^0,000 went 
for the upkeep of the estate near Moscow, the 
town house, and the allowance to the three 
princesses; about 15,000 was given in pensions 
and the same amount for asylums; 150,000 ali- 
mony was sent to the countess; about 70,000 
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went for interest on debts. The building of a 
new church, previously begun, had cost alxiut 
10,000 in each of the last two years, and he 
did not know how the rest, about 100,000 
rubles, was spent, and almost every year he was 
obliged to borrow. Besides this the chief stew- 
ard wrote every year telling him of fires and 
bad harvests, or of the necessity of rebuild- 
ing factories and workshops. So the first task 
Pierre had to face was one for which he had 
very little aptitude or inclination— practical 
business. 

He discussed estate affairs every day with his 
chief steward. But he felt that this did not for- 
ward matters at all. He felt that these consulta- 
tions were detached from real affairs and did 
not link up with them or make them move. On 
the one hand, the chief steward put the state of 
things to him in the very worst light, pointing 
out the necessity of paying off the debts ancl 
undertaking new activities svith serf labor, to 
which Pierre did not agree. On the other hand, 
Pierre demanded that steps should be taken to 
liberate the serfs, which the steward met by 
showing the necessity of first paying off the 
loans from the Land Bank, and thcconse(|ucnt 
impossibility of a speedy emancipation. 

The steward did not say it w\as quite impos- 
sible, but suggested selling the forests in the 
province of Kostromd, the land lower down 
the river, and the Crimean estate, in order to 
make it jx)ssible: all of which operations ac- 
cording to him were connected with such com- 
plicated measurers— the removal of injunctions, 
petitions, permits, and so on— that Pierre be- 
came quite bew'ildered and only replied: 

“Yes, yes, do so.” 

Pierre had none of the practical persistence 
that w'ould have enabled him to attend to the 
business himself and so he disliked it and only 
tried to pretend to the steward that he was at- 
tending to it. The steward for his part tried to 
pretend to the count that he considered these 
consultations very valuable for the pioprietor 
and troublesome to himself. 

In Kiev Pierre found some people he knew% 
and strangers hasteticd to make his acquaint- 
ance and joyfully welcomed the rich newcomer, 
the largest landowner of the province. Temp- 
tations to Pierre’s greatest weakness— the one 
to which he had confessed when admitted to 
the Lodge— were so strong that he could not re- 
sist them. Again whole days, weeks, and months 
of his life passed in as great a rush and were as 
much occupied witli evening parties, dinners, 
lunches, and balls, giving him no time for re- 
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flection* as in Petersburg. Instead of the new 
life he had hoped to lead he still lived the old 
life* only in new surroundings. 

Of the three precepts of Freemasonry Pierre 
realized that he did not fulfill the one which 
enjoined every Mason to set an example of 
moral life* and that of the seven virtues he 
lacked two— morality and the love of death. He 
consoled himself with the thought that he ful- 
filled another of the precepts— that of reform- 
ing the human race— and had other virtues— 
love of his neighbor, and especially generosity. 

In the spring of 1807 he decided to return to 
Petersburg. On the way he intended to visit 
all his estates and see for himself how far his 
orders had been carried out and in what state 
were the serfs whom God had entrusted to his 
care and whom he intended to benefit. 

The chief steward, who considered the young 
count’s attempts almost insane— unprofitable 
to himself, to the count, and to the serfs— made 
some concessions. Continuing to represent the 
liberation of the serfs as impracticable, he ar- 
ranged for the erection of large buildings— 
schools, hospitals, and asylums— on all the es- 
tates before the master arrived. Everywhere 
preparations were made not for ceremonious 
welcomes (which he knew Pierre would not 
like), but for just such gratefully religious ones, 
with offerings of icons and the bread and salt 
of hospitality, as, according to his understand- 
ing of his master* would touch and delude him. 

The southern spring, the comfortable rapi 4 
traveling in a Vienna carriage, and the soli- 
tude of the road, all had a gladdening effect on 
Pierre. The estates he had not before visited 
were each more picturesque than the other; 
the serfs everywhere seemed thriving and touch- 
ingly grateful for the benefits conferred on 
them. Everywhere were receptions, which 
though they embarrassed Pierre awakened a 
joyful feeling in the depth of his heart. In one 
place the peasants presented him with bread 
and salt and an icon of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, asking permission, as a mark of their 
gratitude for the benefits he had conferred on 
them, to build a new chantry to the church at 
their own expense in honor of Peter and Paul* 
his patron saints. In another place the women 
with infants in arms met him to thank him for 
releasing them from hard work. On a third es- 
tate the priest, bearing a cross, came to meet 
him surrounded by children whom, by the 
count's generosity, he was instructing in read- 
ing, writing, and religion. On all his estates 
Pierre saw with his own eyes brick buildings 


erected or in course of erection, all on one 
plan, for hospitals, schools, and almshouses, 
which were soon to be opened. Everywhere he 
saw the stewards* accounts, according to which 
the serfs* manorial labor had been diminished, 
and heard the touching thanks of deputations 
of serfs in their full-skirted blue coats. 

What Pierre did not know was that the place 
where they presented him with bread and salt 
and wished to build a chantry in honor of 
Peter and Paul was a market village where a 
fair was held on St. Peter’s day, and that the 
richest peasants (who formed the deputation) 
had begun the chantry long before, but that 
nine tenths of the peasants in that village were 
in a state of the greatest poverty. He did not 
know that since the nursing mothers were no 
longer sent to work on his land, they did still 
harder work on their own land. He did not 
know that the priest who met him with the 
cross oppressed the peasants by his exactions, 
and that the pupils* parents wept at having to 
let him take their children and secured their 
release by heavy payments. He did not know 
that the brick buildings, built to plan, were 
being built by serfs whose manorial labor was 
thus increased, though lessened on paper. He 
did not know that where the steward had 
shown him in the accounts that the serfs* pay- 
ments had been diminished by a third, their 
obligatory manorial work had been increased 
by a half. And so Pierre was delighted with his 
visit to his estates and quite recovered the phil- 
anthropic mood in which he had left Peters- 
burg, and wrote enthusiastic letters to his 
“brother-instructor” as he called the Grand 
Master. 

‘*How easy it is, how little effort it needs, to 
do so much good,” thought Pierre, "and how 
little attention we pay to itl” 

He was pleased at the gratitude he received, 
but felt abashed at receiving it. This giatitiide 
reminded him of how much more he might do 
for these simple, kindly people. 

The chief steward, a very stupid but cun- 
ning man who saw perfectly through the naive 
and intelligent count and played with him as 
with a toy, seeing the effect these prearranged 
receptions had on Pierre, pressed him still 
harder with proofs of the impossibility and 
above all the uselessness of freeing the serfs, 
who were quite happy as it was. 

Pierre in his secret soul agreed with the stew- 
ard that it would be diflicult to imagine hap- 
pier people, and that God only knew what 
would happen to them when they were free* 
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but he insisted, though reluctantly, on what he 
thought right. The steward promised to do all 
in his power to carry out the count's wishes, 
seeing clearly that not only would the count 
never be able to find out whether all measures 
had been taken for the sale of the land and 
forests and to release them from the Land Bank, 
but would probably never even inquire and 
would never know that the newly erected build- 
ings were standing empty and that the serfs 
continued to give in money and work all that 
other people’s serfs gave— that is to say, all that 
could be got out of them. 

CHAPTER XI 

Returning irom his journey through South 
Russia in the liappicst state of mind, Pierre 
carried out an intention he had long had of 
visiting his friend Bolk6nski, whom he had not 
seen for two years. 

Boguch^rovo lay in a flat uninteresting part 
of the country among fields and forests of fir 
and birch, which were partly cut down. The 
house lay bch*nd ... iicwly dug pond filled with 
water to the brink and with banks still bare of 
grass. It was at the end of a village that stretched 
along the highroad in the midst of a young 
copse in which were a few fir trees. 

The homestead consistedof a threshing floor, 
outhouses, stables, a bathhouse, a lodge, and a 
large brick house with semicircular facade still 
in course of construction. Round the house 
was a garden newly laid out. The fences and 
gales were new and solid; two fire pumps and a 
water cart, painted green, stood in a shed; the 
paths were straight, the bridges were strong 
and had handrails. Everything bore an impress 
of tidiness and good management. Some do- 
mestic serfs Picric met, in reply to inquiries as 
to where the prince lived, pointed out a small 
newly built lodge close to the pond. Ant6n, a 
man who had looked after Prince Andrew in 
his boyhood, helped Pierre out of his carriage, 
said that the prince was at home, and show'ed 
him into a clean little anicroom. 

Pierre was struck by the modesty of the small 
though clean house after the brilliant surround- 
ings in which he had last met his friend in 
Petersburg. 

He quickly entered the small reception room 
with its still-un plastered wooden walls redo- 
lent of pine, and would have gone farther, but 
Antdn ran ahead on tiptoe and knocked at a 
door. 

**Well, what is it?” came a sharp, unpleasant 
voice. 
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"A visitor,” answered Ant6n. 

”Ask him to wait,” and the sound was heard 
of a chair being pushed back. 

Pierre went with rapid steps to the door and 
suddenly came face to face with Prince An- 
drew, who came out frowning and looking old. 
Pierre embraced him and lifting his spectacles 
kissed his friend on the check and looked at 
him closely. 

“Well, I did not expect you, I am very glad,” 
said Prince Andrew. 

Pierre said nothing; he looked fixedly at his 
friend with surprise. He was struck by the 
change in him. His words were kindly and 
there was a smile on his lips and face, but his 
eyes were dull and lifeless and in spite of his 
evident wish to do so he could not give them a 
joyous and glad sparkle. Prince Andrew had 
grown thinner, paler, and more manly-looking, 
but what amazed and estranged Pierre till he 
got used to it Were his inertia and a wrinkle on 
his brow indicating prolonged concentration 
on some one thought. 

As is usually the case with people meeting 
after a prolonged separation, it was long be- 
fore their conversation could settle on any- 
thing. They put questions and gave brief re- 
plies about things they knew ought to be talked 
over at length. At last the conversation gradu- 
ally settled on some of the topics at first lightly 
touched on: their past life, plans for the fu- 
ture, Pierre’s journeys and occupations, the 
war, and so on. The preoccupation and de- 
spondency which Pierre had noticed in his 
friend’s look was now still more clearly ex- 
pressed in the smile with which he listened to 
Pierre, especially when he spoke with joyful 
animation of the past or the future. It was as if 
Prince .An drew won Id have liked to sympathize 
with what Fieri e was .saying, but could not. 
The latter began to feel that it was in bad taste 
to speak of his enthusiasms, dreams, and hopes 
of happiness or goodness, in Prince .Andrew’s 
presence. He was ashamed to express his new 
Masonic views, which had been particularly re- 
vived and strengthened by his late lour. He 
checked himself, fearing to seem naive, yet he 
felt an irresistible desire to show his friend as 
soon as possible that he was now a quite dif- 
ferent, and better, Pierre than he had been in 
Petersburg. 

”1 can’t tell you how much I have lived 
through since then. 1 hardly know myself 
again.” 

“Yes, we have altered much, very much, since 
then,” said Prince Andrew. 
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“Well, and you? What are your plans?” 

“Plans!” repeated Prince Andrew ironically. 
“Nfy plans?” he said, as if astonished at the 
word. “Well, you see, Tm building. I mean to 
settle here altogether next year. . . .” 

Pierre looked silently and searchingly into 
Prince Andrew's face, which had grown much 
older. 

“No, I meant to ask . . .” Pierre began, but 
Prince Andrew interrupted him. 

“But why talk of me? . . . Talk to me, yes. tel! 
me about your travels and all you have been 
doing on your estates.” 

Pierre began describing what he had done 
on his estates, trying as far as possible to con- 
ceal his own part in the improvements that 
had been made. Prince Andrew several times 
prompted Pierre's story of what he had been 
doing, as though it were all an old-time story, 
and he listened not only without interest but 
even as if ashamed of what Pierre was telling 
him. 

Pierre felt uncomfortable and even depressed 
in his friend's company and at last became si- 
lent. 

“I'll tell you what, my dear fellow,” said 
Prince Andrew, who evidently also felt de- 
pressed and constrained with his visitor, “I am 
only bivouacking here and have just tome to 
look round. I am going back to my sister today. 
I w'ill introduce you to her. But of course you 
know her already,” he said, evidently trying to 
entertain a visitor with whom he now found, 
nothing in common. “We will go after dinner. 
And would you now like to look round my 
place?” 

They went out and walked about till din- 
•lertimc, talking of the political news and com- 
'Hon acquaintances like people who do not 
know each other intimately. Prince Andrew 
spoke with some animation and interest only 
of the new homestead he was constructing and 
its buildings, but even here, while on the scaf- 
folding, in the midst of a talk explaining the 
future arrangements of the house, he inter- 
rupted himself: 

“However, this is not at all interesting. Let 
us have dinner, and then we’ll set off.” 

At dinner, conversation turned on Pierre's 
marriage. 

“I was very much surprised wlien 1 heard 
of it,” said Prince Andrew. 

Pierre blushed, as he always did when it was 
mentioned, and said hurriedly: “1 will tell you 
some time how it all happened. But you know 
it is all over, and forever.” 


“Fore\'er?” said Prince Andrew. “Nothing's 
forever.” 

“But you know how it all ended, don't you? 
You heard ol the duel?” 

“And so you liad to go through that tool” 

“One thing I thank Cod for is that I did not 
kill that man,” said Pierre. 

“Why so?” asked Prince Andrew. “To kill a 
vicious dog is a very good thing really.” 

“No, to kill a man is bad-wrong.” 

“Why is it wrong?” urged Prince Andrew. 
“It is not given to man to know what is right 
and what is wrong. Men always did and always 
will err, and in nothing more than in what 
they consider right and wrong.” 

“What docs harm to another is wrong,” said 
Pierre, feeling wdth pleasure that for the first 
time since hisairival Prince Andrew was roused, 
had begun to talk, and wanted to express what 
had brought liiin (o his present state. 

“And who has told you what is bad for an- 
other man?” he asked. 

“Bad! Bad!” exclaimed Pierre. “We all know 
what is bad for ourselves.” 

“Yes, we know that, but the harm I am con- 
scious of in myself is something I cannot in- 
flict on others,” said Print c Andrew, growing 
more and more animated and evidently wish- 
ing to express his new outlook fo Pieire. lie 
spoke in French. “I only know two vciy real evils 
in life: remorse and illness. 'Fhe only good is 
the absence of those evils. Fo live lor myself 
avoiding those two evils is my whole philoso- 
phy now.” 

“And love of one's neighbor, and self-sacri- 
fice?” began Pierre. “No, -I can’t agree with 
youl To live only so as not to do evil and not 
to have to repent is not enough. I lived like 
that, I lived for myself and ruined my life. And 
only now when I am living, or at least trying” 
(Pierre’s modesty made him correct himself) 
“to live for others, only now have I understood 
all the happinc'ss of life. No, 1 shall not agree 
with you, and you do not really believe what 
you arc saying.” Prince Andrew looked silently 
at Pierre with an ironic smile. 

“When you see my sister. Princess Mary, 
you'll get on with her.” he said. “Perhaps you 
are right for yourself, ” he added after a short 
pause, “but cveryc)nc lives in his own way. You 
lived for yourself and .say you nearly ruined 
your life and only found happiness when you 
began living for others. I experienced just the 
revel :'c. 1 lived for glory.— And after all what is 
glory? The same love of others, a desire to do 
something for them, a desire for their appro v- 
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al.— So I lived for others, and not almost, but 
quite, ruined iny lilc. And T have become calm- 
er since I began to live only lor myself.” 

”But what do you mean by living only for 
yourself?” asked Pierre, growing excited. 
“What about your son, your sister, and your 
father?” 

“JJul that's just the same as myself— they are 
not others** explained Prince Andrew. "The 
others, one's neighbors, Ic prochairi, as you and 
Princess Mary call it, are the chief source of 
all error and evil. Le prorhain— your Kiev 
peasants to whom you want to do good.” 

And he looked at Pierre with a mocking, 
challenging expression. He evidently wished 
to draw him on. 

“You arc joking,” replied Pierre, growing 
more and more excited. "What error or evil 
can there be in my wishing to do good, and 
even doing a little— though I did very little and 
did it very badly? What evil can there be in it 
if unfortunate people, our serfs, people like 
ourselves, were growing up and clying with no 
idea of (iod and beyond ceremonies and 
meaningless pta^ers and are now instructed in 
a comforting belief in future life, retribution, 
recompense, and consolation? What evil and 
eiror arc there in it, if people were dying of 
disease without help while material assistance 
could so easily be rendered, and I supplied 
them with a doctor, a hospital, and an asylum 
for the agc'd? And is it not a palpable, unejucs- 
tionable good if a peasant, or a woman with a 
baby, has no lest day or night and I give them 
rest and leisure?” said PieiTc, hurrying and 
lisping. "And I have done that though badly 
and to a small extent; but T have done some- 
thing toward it and you cannot persuade me 
that it was not a good action, and more than 
that, you can't make me believe that vou do 
not think so yoniself. And the main thing is,” 
he continued, "that 1 know, and know for cer- 
tain, that the enjoyment c:)f doing this good is 
the only sure happiness in life.” 

"Yes, if you put it like that it’s quite a dif- 
ferent matter,” said Prince Andrew. "1 build a 
house and lay out a garden, and you build 
hospitals. 'I'he one and the othei may sctvc as 
a pastime. But what’s right and what’s good 
must be judgcxl by one who knows all, but not 
by us. Well, you want an argument,” he added, 
"come on then.” 

I'hey rose fioin the table and sat down in 
the entrance porch which served as a veranda. 

"C-ome, let’s argue then,” said Prince An- 
drew, "You talk of schools,” he went on, crook- 
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iiig a finger, "education and so forth; that is, 
you want to raise him” (pointing to a peasant 
who j>assed by them taking off his cap) "from 
his animal condition and awaken in him spir- 
itual needs, while it seems to me that animal 
happiness is the only happinerss possible, and 
that is just what you want to deprive him of. I 
envy him, but you want to make him what I 
am, withcjut giving him my means. Then you 
say, ‘lighten his toil.’ But as 1 sec it, physical 
labor is as essential to him, as much a condi- 
tion of his existence, as mental activity is to 
you or me. You can't help thinking. I go to bed 
after two in the morning, thoughts come and 
I can’t sleep but loss about till dawn, because 
1 think and can't help thinking, just as he 
can’t help plowing ancl mowing; if he didn’t, 
he svould go to the drink shop or fall ill. Just 
as I could not stand his terrible physical labor 
but should die of it in a week, so he could not 
stand my physical idleness, but would grow 
fat and die. 1 he third thing— what else was it 
you talked about?” and Prince Andrew crooked 
a third finger. "Ah, yes, hospitals, medicine. 
He has a fit, he is dying, and you come and 
bleed him and patch him up. He will drag 
about as a cripple, a burden to everybody, for 
another ten years. It would be far easier and 
simpler for him to die. Others are being horn 
and there are plenty of them as it is. It would 
be different if yni grudged losing a laborer— 
that's how I regard him— but you want to cure 
him from lose of him. And he docs not want 
that. And besides, what a notion that medicine 
e\er cured anvone! Killed them, yes!” said he, 
frowning angrilyandturningaway from Pierre. 

Prince Andrew expressed his ideas so clearly 
and distinctly that it was evident he had re- 
flected on this subject more than once, and he 
spoke readily and rapidly like a man who has 
not talked for a long time. His glance became 
more animated as his conclusions became more 
hopeless. 

‘‘Oh, that is dreadful, dreadful!” said Pierre. 
"I don't understand how one can live with 
such ideas. 1 had such moments myself not long 
ago, in Moscfiw and when traveling, but at 
such times I collapsed so that 1 don’t live at all 
—everything seems hateful to me . . . myself 
most of all. 1 hen 1 don’t eat, don’t wash . . . 
and liow is it with you? . . .” 

"Why not wash? Phat is not cleanly,” said 
Prince Andrew; "on the contrary one must try 
to make one’s life as pleasant as possible. I’m 
alive, that is not my laull, so I must live out 
my life as best 1 can without hurting others.” 
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"But with such ideas what motive have you 
for living? One would sit without moving, un- 
dertaking nothing. . . 

"Life as it is leaves one no peace. I should be 
thankful to do nothing, but here on the one 
hand the local nobility have done me the hon- 
or to choose me to be their marshal; it was all 
I could do to get out of it. They could not un- 
dentand that I have not the necessary qualifi- 
cations for it— the kind of good-natured, fussy 
shallowness necessary for the position. Then 
there’s this house, which must be built in or- 
der to have a nook of one’s own in which to be 
quiet. And now there’s this recruiting.’’ 

"Why aren’t you serving in the army?" 

"After Austerlitrl’’ said Prince Andrew 
gloomily. “No, thank you very much! I have 
promised myself not to serve again in the ac- 
tive Russian army. And 1 won’t— not even if 
Bonaparte were here at Smolensk threatening 
Bald Hills— even then I wouldn’t serve in the 
Russian army! Well, as I was saying,’’ he con- 
tinued, recovering his composure, "now there’s 
this recruiting. My father is chief in command 
of the Third District, and my only way of 
avoiding active service is to serve under him.” 

"Then you arc sert ing?’’ 

•*T »i 

I am. 

He paused a little while. 

"And why do you serve?” 

"Why, for this reason! My father is one of 
the most remarkable men of his time. But he 
is growing old, and though not exactly cruel 
he has too energetic a character. He is so ac-* 
customed to unlimited power that he is terri- 
ble, and now he has this authority of a com- 
mander in chief of the recruiting, granted by 
the Emperor. If I had been two hours late a 
fortnight ago he would have had a paymaster’s 
clerk at Yukhnovna hanged,” said Prince An- 
drew with a smile. "So I am serving because I 
alone have any influence with my father, and 
now and then can save him from actions which 
would torment him afterwards.” 

"Well, there you seel” 

"Yes, but it is not as you imagine,” Prince 
Andrew continued. "I did not, and do not, in 
the least care about that scoundrel of a clerk 
who had stolen some boots from the recruits; 

1 should even have been very glad to see him 
hanged, but I was sorry for my father— that 
again is for myself.” 

Prince Andrew grew more and more ani- 
mated. His eyes glittered feverishly while he 
tried to prove to Pierre that in his actions there 
was no desire to do good to his neighbor. 


"There now, you wish to liberate your serfs,” 
he continued; "that is a very good thing, but 
not for you— I don’t suppose you ever had any- 
one flogged or sent to Siberia— and still less for 
your serfs. If they are beaten, flogged, or sent 
to Siberia, 1 don't suppose they are any the 
worse off. In Siberia they lead the same animal 
life, and the stripes on their bodies heal, and 
they are happy as before. But it is a good thing 
for proprietors who perish morally, bring re- 
morse upon themselves, stifle this remorse and 
grow callous, as a result of being able to inflict 
punishments justly and unjustly. It is those peo- 
ple I pity, and for their sake I should like to 
liberate the serfs. You may not have seen, but I 
have seen, how good men brought up in those 
traditions of unlimited power, in time when 
they grow more irritable, become cruel and 
harsh, are conscious of it, but cannot restrain 
themselves and grow more and more misera- 
ble.” 

Prince Andrewspoke so earnestly that Pierre 
could not help thinking that these thoughts 
had been suggested to Prince Andrew by his 
father's case. 

He did not reply. 

"So that’s what I’m sorry for— human dignity, 
peace of mind, purity, and not the seifs’ backs 
and foreheads, which, beat and shave as you 
may, always remain the same backs and fore- 
heads.” 

"No, no! A thousand times no! I shall never 
agree with you,” said Pierre. 

CHAPTER XII 

In the hVENiNC Andrew and Pierre got into the 
open carriage and drove to Bald Hills. Prince 
Andrew, glancing at Pi(*rre, broke the silence 
now and then with remarks which showed that 
he was in a good temper. 

Pointing to the fields, he spoke of the im- 
provements he was making in his husbandry. 

Pierre remained gloomily silent, answering 
in monosyllables and appaicntly immersed in 
his own thoughts. 

He was thinking that Prince Andrew was 
unhappy, had gone astray, did not see the true 
light, and that he, Pierre, ought to aid, en- 
lighten, and raise him. But as soon as he 
thought of what he should say, he felt that 
Prince Andrew with one word, one argument, 
would upset all his teaching, and he shrank 
from beginning, afraid of exposing to possible 
ridicule what to him was precious and sacred. 

"No, but why do you think so?” Pierre sud- 
denly began, lowering his head and looking 
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like a bull about to charge, “why do you think 
so? You should not tliink so." 

“Think? What about?" asked Prince A ndrew 
with surprise. 

“About life, about man's destiny. It can't be 
so. I myself thought like that, and do you know 
what saved me? Freemasonry! No, don't smile. 
Freemasonry is not a religious ceremonial sect, 
as I thought it was: Freemasonry is the best ex- 
pression of the best, the eternal, aspects of hu- 
manity." 

And he began to explain Freemasonry as he 
understood it to Prince Andrew. He said that 
Freemasonry is the teaching of Christianity 
freed from the bonds of State and Church, a 
teaching of equality, brotherhood, and love. 

“Only our holy brotherhood has the real 
meaning of life, all the rest is a dream," said 
Pierre. "Understand, my dear fellow, that out- 
side this union all is filled with deceit and 
falsehood and 1 agree with you that nothing is 
leit for an intelligent and good man but to 
live out his life, like you, merely trying not to 
harm others. Hii« 'nnke our fundamental con- 
victions your own, join our brotherhood, give 
yourself up to us, let yourself be guided, and 
you will at once led yourself, as 1 have felt my- 
self, a part of that vast invisible chain the be- 
ginning of which is hidden in heaven," said 
Pierre. 

Prince Andrew, looking straiglit in front of 
him, listened in silence to Pierre's words. More 
than once, when the noise of the wheels pre- 
vented his catching what Pierre said, he asked 
him to repeat it, and by the peculiar glow that 
came into Prince Andrew's eyes and by his 
silence, PicTre saw that his words were not in 
vain and that Prince Andrew would not in- 
terrupt him or laugh at what he said. 

'Fhey reached a river that had overflowed its 
banks and which they had to cross by ferry. 
While the carriage and horses were being placed 
on it, they also stepped on the raft. 

Prince Andrew, leaning his arms on the raft 
railing, gazed silently at the flooding waters 
glittering in the setting sun. 

“Well, what do you think about it?" Pierre 
asked. “Why are you silent?" 

“What do 1 think about it? 1 am listening to 
you. It's all very well. . . . You say: join our 
1>rotherhood and we will show you the aim of 
life, the destinyof man, and the laws which gov- 
ern the world. But who are ufc? Men. How is it 
you know everything? Why do 1 alone not sec 
what you see? You sec a reign of goodness and 
truth on earth, but I don't sec it." 
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Pierre interrupted him. 

“Do you believe in a future life?" he asked. 

“A future life?" Prince A ndrew repea ted, but 
Pierre, giving him no time to reply, took the 
repetition for a denial, the more readily as he 
knew Prince Andrew's former atheistic con- 
victions. 

“You say you can't sec a reign of goodness 
and truth on earth. Nor could 1, and it can- 
not be seen if one looks on our life here as the 
end of everything. On earth, hereon this earth" 
(Pierre pointed to the fields), “there is no 
truth, all is false and evil; but in the universe, 
in the whole universe, there is a kingdom of 
truth, and we who are now the children of 
earth are— etcmally—childrcn of the whole uni- 
verse. Don't I feel in my soul that I am part of 
this vast harmonious whole? Don't I feel that 
I form one link, one step, between the lower 
and higher beings, in this vast harmonious mul- 
titude of beings in vrhom the Deity— the Su- 
preme Power if you prefer the term— is mani- 
fest? If 1 see, clearly see, that ladder leading 
from plant to man, why should I suppose it 
breaks off at me and dc^es not go farther and 
farther? I feel that I cannot vanish, since noth- 
ing vanishes in this world, but that I shall al- 
ways exist and always have existed. I feel that 
beyond me and above me there arc spirits, and 
that in this world there is truth." 

“Yes, that is Herder’s theory," said Prince 
Andrew, “but it is not that which can convince 
me, dear friend— life and death are what con- 
vince. What convinces is when one sees a be- 
ing dear to one. bound up with one's own life, 
before whom one was to blame and had hoped 
to make it right" (Prince Andrew’s voice trem- 
bled and he turned away), "and suddenly that 
being is seized with pain, suffers, and ceases to 
exist. . . . Why? It cannot be that there is no 

answer. And I believe there is That’s what 

convinces, that is what has convinced me," said 
Prince Andrew. 

“Yes, yes, of course," said Pierre, “isn't that 
what I'm saying?" 

“No. All 1 say is that it is not argument that 
convinces me of the necessity of a future life, 
but this: when you go hand in hand with some- 
one and all at once that person vanishes f/ioe, 
into nowhere, and you yourself are left facing 
that abyss, and look in. And I have lcx>ked 
in. . . .” 

“Well, that's it then! You know that there is 
a there and there is a Someofie? There is the 
future life. The Someone is— God." 

Prince Andrew did not leply. The carriage 
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and horses had long since been taken off. onto 
the farther bank, and reharnessed. The sun 
had sunk half below the hori/on and an eve- 
ning frost was starring the puddles near the fer- 
ry, but Pierre and Andrew, to the astonishment 
of the footmen, coachmen, and ferrymen, still 
stood on the raft and talked. 

“If there is a God and future life, there is 
truth and good, and man’s highest happiness 
consists in striving to attain them. We must 
live, we must love, and we must believe that we 
li\e not only today on this strap of earth, but 
have lived and shall live forever, there, in the 
Whole,” said Pierre, and he pointed to the sky. 

Prince Andrew stood leaning on the railing 
of theraft listening to Pierre, and hegazed with 
his eyes fixed on the red reflet tion of the sun 
gleaming on the blue waters. There was per- 
fect stillness. Pierre became silent. The raft had 
long since stopped and only the waves of the 
current beat softly against it below. Prince An- 
drew felt as if the sound of the waves kept up 
a refrain to Pierre’s words, whispering: 

“It is true, believe it.” 

He sighed, and glanced with a radiant, child- 
like, tender l<x)k at Pierre's face, flushed and 
rapturous, but yet shy before his superior 
friend. 

“Yes, if it only were so!”said Prince Andrew. 
“However, it is lime to get on,” he added, and, 
stepping off the raft, he looked up at the sky 
to whitli Pierre had pointed, and for the first 
time since Austerlit/ saw that high, cserlasting 
sky he had seen while lying on that battlefield; 
and something that had long been slumbering, 
something that was best within him, sudden- 
ly awoke, joyful and youthful, in his soul. It 
vanished as soon as he returned to the custom- 
ary conditions of his life, but he knew that this 
feeling which he did not know how to develop 
existed within him. His meeting with Pierre 
formed an epocfi in Prince Andrew's life. 
Though outwardly he continued to live in the 
same old way, inwardly he began a new life. 

CHAPTER XIII 

It was getting dusk when Prince Andrew and 
Pierre drove up to the front entrance of the 
house at Bald Hills. As they approached the 
house. Prince Andrew with a smile drew Pierre’s 
attention to a commotion going on at the back 
porch. A woman, bent with age, with a wallet 
on her back, and a short, long-haired, y«)ung 
man in a black garment had rushed back to the 
gate on seeing the carriage driving up. l‘wo 
women ran out after them, and all four, look- 


ing round at the carriage, ran in dismay up the 
steps of the back porch. 

“Those are Mary’s ’God’s folk,' ” said Prince 
Andrew. “'They have mistaken us for iny father. 
I’his is the one matter in which she disobeys 
him. He carders these pilgrims to be diiven 
away, but she receives them.” 

“But what are ‘God’s folk'?” asked Pierre. 

Prince Andrew had no time to answer. The 
servants came out to meet them, and he asked 
where the old prince was and whether he was 
expec ted back soon. 

Theold prince had gone to the town and was 
expected back any minute. 

Prince Andrew led Pierre to his own apart- 
ments. which were always kept in perfect older 
and readiness for him in his fathei's house; he 
himself went to the nursery. 

“Let us go and see my sister,” he said to 
Pierre when he returned. “I have not found 
hei yet, she is hiding now, sitting with ht*r 
‘God’s folk.' It will serve her right, she will be 
confused, but you will see her ‘God’s folk.’ It's 
really very curious.” 

“What arc ‘God’s folk’?” asked Picirc. 

“Gome, and you’ll see for yourself.” 

Princess Mary really was disconferted and 
red patches came on her fate when they went 
in. In her snug room, with lamps burning be- 
fore the icon stand, a young lad with a long 
nose and long hair, wearing a monk's cassock, 
sat on the sofa beside her. behind a samovar. 
Near them, in ariaimch.iir.sat a thin, shriveled, 
old woman, with a meek expression on her 
childlike face. 

“.Andrew, w'hy didn't you warn me?” said the 
princess, with mild reproach, as she stood be- 
fore her pilgrims like a hen before her chick- 
ens. 

*'Charmee de vous voir. Je suis tr^s contente 
de vous voir” ^ she said to Pierre as he kissed 
her hand. She had known him as a child, and 
now his fiicndship with Andrew, his misfor- 
tune with his wife, and above all his kindly, 
simple fate disposed her favorably towaicl him. 
She looked at him with her beautiful ladiant 
eyes and seemed to say, “I like you very much, 
but please don't laugh at my people.’’ After 
exchanging the first greetings, they sat down. 

“Ah, and Ivdnu.shka is here too!” said Prince 
Andrew, glancing with a smile at the young 
pilgrim. 

“Andrewl” said Princess Mary, imploringly. 
"// faut que vous snehiez que c*est une 

^“I.clightcd to sec )ou. I am very glad to sec 
you.” 
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femme,** ‘ said Prince Andrew to Pierre. 

‘‘Andrew, au nom de Dieu!** * Princess Mary 
repeated. 

It was evident that Prince Andrew's ironical 
tone toward the pilgrims and Princess Mary's 
helpless attempts to protect them were their 
customary long-established relations on the 
matter. 

“Afaij.mfl bonne flmie/'said Prince Andrew, 
*‘xfous deviiez au cojitraire m*itre reconnais- 
santr de cc que fexplique h Pierre voire inti- 
mite avec ce jeune homme/** 

“Really?" said Pierre, ga/ing over his spec- 
tacles with curiosity and seriousness (forwhirh 
Print css Mary was specially grateful to him) 
into Ivaiiushka’s face, who, seeing that she was 
being spoken about, looked round at them all 
with crafty eyes. 

Princess Mary's embarrassment on her peo- 
ple's account wasc^uite unnecessary. They were 
not in the least abashed. 'I he old woman, low- 
ering her eyes hut casting side glances at the 
newcomers, had turned her cup upside down 
and placed a pi 1.1 bit of sugar beside it. and 
sa! (juietly in her armchair, tliough hoping to 
be offeicd another cup of tea. Ivanushka, sip- 
ping out of her saucer, looked with sly woman- 
ish eyes from under her brows at the young 
men. 

“Where have you been? To Kiev?" Prince 
Andrew asked (he old woman. 

“I have, good sir," she answered garrulously. 
“Just at (Ihristmaslime 1 was deemed worthy to 
partake of the holy and heavenly sacrament at 
the shiine of the saint. And now I’m from Kol- 
y/i/in, master, wheie a great and wonderful 
blessing has been revealed." 

“And was Iv«inushka with you?" 

“1 go by myself, beiiefac tor," said IvAnushka, 
trying to speak in a bass voice. “I only came 
across Pelageya in Yukhnovo. . . ." 

Pelagcf'ya interrupted her companion; she 
esidently wished to tell w'liat she had seen. 

“In Koly.i/in, master, a wonderful blessing 
has been revealed." 

“What is it? Some new relics?" asked Prince 
Andrew. 

“Andrew, do leave off," said Princess Mary. 
“Don't tell him, Pelagdya." 

“No . . . why not, my dear, why shouldn’t I? 

1 like him. He is kind, he is one of God's cho- 

^‘‘Yoii must know that this is a woman." 

®"ror heaven’s sake." 

* "But, my clear, you ought on the contrary to be 
grateful to nu* for explaining to Picric )our inti- 
macy with this young man." 
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sen, he’s a benefactor, he once gave me ten ru- 
bles, I remember. When 1 was in Kiev, Crazy 
Cyril says to me (he’s one ol God’s own and 
goes barefoot summer and winter), he says, 
‘Why arc you not going to the right place? Go 
to Kolyazin where a wonder-working icon of 
the Holy Mother of God has been revealed.' 
On hearing those words 1 said g(X)d-by to the 
holy folk and went." 

All were silent, only the pilgrim woman 
went on in measured tones, drawing in her 
breath. 

“So I come, master, and the people say tome: 
‘A great blessing has been revealed, holy oil 
trickles from the cheeks of our blessed Mother, 
the Holy Virgin Mother of God.' . . ." 

“All right, all right, you can tell us after- 
wards,” said Princess Mary, flushing. 

“Let me ask her," said Pierre. “Did you see 
it yourselves?" he inc|uired. 

“Oh, yes, m.ister, 1 was found worthy. Such a 
brightness on the fare like the light of heaven, 
and from the l)lessed Mother’s cheek it drops 
and drops. . . ." 

“Hut, dear me. that must be a fraud!" said 
Pieire, naively, who had listened attentively to 
the pilgrim. 

“Oh. master, what arcyou saying?" exclaimed 
the horrified Pelagc^ya, turning to Princess Mary 
for support. 

“They impose on the people," he repeated. 

“Lord Jesus Christ!*' exclaimed the pilgrim 
woman, crossing herself. “Oh, don’t speak so, 
master! I'here was a general who did not be- 
lies e, and said. ‘The monks cheat,’ and as soon 
as he'd said it lie w’ent blind. And he dreamed 
that the Holy Virgin Mother of the Kiev cata- 
combs came to him and said. 'Believe in me and 
I will make >ou whole.’ So he begged: ‘l ake 
me to her, take me to her.’ It’s the real truth 
I’m telling you, I saw it myself. So he was 
brought, c]uite blind, straight to her, anil he 
goes up to her and falls down and says. 'Make 
me whole,' says lie, ‘and I’ll give thee w’hal the 
Lsar bestowed on me.’ I saw it myself, master, 
the star is fixed into the icon. Well, and what 
do you think? He received his sight 1 It's a sin 
to speak so. God will punish you," she said ad- 
uionishingly, turning to Pierre. 

“How did the star get into the icon?" Pieri'C 
asked. 

“And was the I foly Mother promoted to the 
rank of general?" said Prince Andrew', with a 
smile. 

Pelagc'^ya suddenly grew quite pale and 
clasped her hands. 
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“Oh. master, master, what a sin! And you 
who have a son!'* she began, her pallor sud- 
denly turning to a vivid red. “Master, what 
have you said? God forgive you!** And she 
crossed herself. “Lord forgive him! My dear, 
what does it mean? . . .** she asked, turning to 
Princess Mary. She got up and, almost crying, 
began to arrange her wallet. She evidently felt 
frightened and ashamed to have accepted char- 
ity in a house where such things could be said, 
and was at the same time sorry to have now to 
forgo the charity of this house. 

“Now, why need you do it?*' said Princess 
Mary. “Why did you come icy me? . . .** 

**Come, Pelageya, I was joking,** said Pierre. 
**Princesse, ma parole, je n*ai pas voxilu Voffen- 
set} I did not mean anything, I was only joking,** 
he said, smiling shyly and trying to eiface his 
offense. “It was all my fault, and Andrew was 
only joking.** 

Pelag<^ya stopped doubtfully, but in Pierre's 
face there was such a look of sincere penitence, 
and Prince Andrew glanced so meekly now at 
her and now at Pierre, that she was gradually 
reassured. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The pilgrim woman was appeased and, being 
encouraged to talk, gave a long account of Fa- 
ther Amphilochus, who led so holy a life that 
his hands smelled of incense, and how on her 
last visit to Kiev some monks she knew let her 
have the keys of the catacombs, and how she, 
taking some dried bread with her, had spent 
two days in the catacombs with’ the saints. *Td 
pray awhile to one, ponder awhile, then go on 
to another. I’d sleep a bit and then again go 
and kiss the relics, and there was such peace all 
around, such blessedness, that one don't want 
to come out, even into the light of heaven 
again." 

Pierre listened to her attentively and serious- 
ly. Prince Andrew went out of the room, and 
then, leaving “God's folk" to finish their tea. 
Princess Mary took Pierre into the drawing 
room. 

“You are very kind," she said to him. ^ 

“Oh, I really did not mean to hurt her feel- 
ings. 1 understand them so well and have the 
greatest respect for them." 

Princess Mary looked at him silently and 
smiled affectionately. 

“I have known you a long time, you sec, and 
am as fond of you as of a brother," she said. 

‘ "Princess, on my word, I did not wish to offend 
her.” 


“How do you find Andrew?" she added hur- 
riedly. not giving him time to reply to her af- 
fectionate words. “I am very anxious about 
him. His health was better in the winter, but 
last spring his wound reopened and the doctor 
said he ought to go away for a cure. And I am 
also very much afraid for him spiritually. He 
has not a character like us women who. when 
we suffer, can weep away our sorrows. He keeps 
it all within him. Today he is cheerful and in 
good spirits, but that is the effect of your visit 
—he is not often like that. If you could per- 
suade him to go abroad. He needs activity, and 
this quiet regular life is very bad for him. Oth- 
ers don’t notice it, but 1 see it.” 

1 oward ten o’clock the menservants rushed 
to the front door, hearing the bells of the old 
prince’s carriage approaching. Prince Andrew 
and Pierre also went out into the porch. 

“Who's that?" asked the old piince, notic- 
ing Pierre as he got out of the carriage. 

“Ah! Very glad! Kiss me,” he said, having 
learned who the young stranger was. 

1 he old prince was in a good temper and 
very gracious to Piet re. 

Before suppei, Piincc Andrew, coming back 
to his father’s study, found him disputing hot- 
ly with his visitor. Pierre was iiiaintaining that 
a time would come when there would be no 
more wars. I’hc old piince disputed it c halling- 
ly, but without getting angiy. 

“Drain the blood from men’s veins and put 
in water instead, then there will be no inoic 
war! Old women’s nonsense— old w-omen’s 
nonsense!" he repeated, but still he patted 
Pierre affectionately on the shoulder, and then 
went up to the tabic where Prince Andrew, ev- 
idently not w'ishing to join in thcconvctsatioii, 
was looking over the papers his father had 
brought from town. 'I he old prince went up to 
him and began to talk business. 

“The marshal, a Count Rostov, hasn’t sent 
half his contingent. He came to town and 
wanted to invite me to dinner— I gave him a 
ptetty dinner I . . . And there, look at this. . . . 
Well, my boy," the old prince went on, address- 
ing his son and patting Pierre on the shoulder. 
“A fine fellow— your friend— 1 like him! He 
stiis me up. Anothei says clever tilings and one 
doesn’t care to listen, but this one talks rub- 
bish yet stirs an old fellow up. Well, go! Get 
along! Perhaps I'll come and sit with you at 
supper. We’ll have another dispute. Make 
frierds with iny little fool. Princess Mary," he 
shouted after Pierre, through the door. 

Only now, on his visit to Bald Hills, did 
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Pierre fully realize the strength and charm of 
his friendship with Prince Andrew. That charm 
was not expressed so much in his relations with 
him as with all his family and with the house- 
hold. With the stern old prince and the gen- 
tle, timid Princess Mary, though he had scarce- 
ly known them, Pierre at once felt like an old 
friend. I'hey were all fond of him already. Not 
only Princess Mary, who had been won by his 
gentleness with the pilgrims, gave him her most 
radia n t looks, bu t even the one-year-old “Pri nee 
Nicholas" (as his grandfather called him) 
smiled at Pierre and let himself be taken in his 
arms, and Michael Ivdnovich and Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne looked at him with pleasant 
smiles when he talked to the old prince. 

I'he old prince came in to supper; this was 
evidently on Pierre’s account. And during the 
two days of the young man’s visit he was ex- 
tremely kind to him and told him to visit them 
again. 

When Pierre had gone and the members of 
the household met together, they began in ex- 
press their opiiojns of him as people always 
do after a new acquaintance has left, but as 
seldom happens, no one said anything but 
what was good of him. 

CHAPTER XV 

VV^ui N RETURNING from his leave, Rost6v felt, 
for the first time, how close was the bond that 
united him to Denisov and the whole regiment. 

On approaching it. Rostov felt as he had 
done when approaching his home in Moscow. 
When he saw the first luissar with the unbut- 
toned uniform of his regiment, when he rcc- 
ogni/cd red-haired Dementyev and saw the 
picket ropes of the roan horses, when Lavru- 
shka gleefully shouted to his master, "The 
count has cornel" and Denisov, who had been 
asleep on his bed, ran all disheveled out of the 
mud hut to embrace him, and the officers col- 
lected round to greet the new arrival, RosuW 
experienced thesainc feeling as when his moth- 
er, his father, and his sister liad embraced him, 
and tears of joy choked him so that he could 
not speak. The regiment was also a home, and 
as unalterably dear and precious as his parents* 
house. 

When he had reported himself to the com- 
mander of the regiment and had been reas- 
signed to his former squadron, had been on 
duty and had gone out foraging, when he had 
again entered into all the little interests of the 
regiment and felt himself deprived of liberty 
and bound in one narrow, unchanging frame. 
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he experienced the samesense of peace, of mor- 
al support, and the same senseof being at home 
here in his own place, as he had felt under the 
parental roof. Hut here was none of all that 
turmoil of the world at large, where he did not 
know his right place and took mistaken deci- 
sions; here was no Sonya with whom he ought, 
or ought not, to have an explanation; here was 
no possibilityof going there or not goingthere; 
here there were not twenty-four hours in the 
day which could be spent in such a variety of 
ways; there was not that innumerable crowd of 
people of whom not one was nearer to him or 
farther from him than another; there were 
none of those uncertain and undefined money 
relations with his father, and nothing to recall 
that terrible loss to Di^lokhov. Here, in the reg- 
iment, all was clear and simple. The whole 
world was divided into two unequal parts: one, 
our Pivlograd regiment: the other, all the rest. 
And the rest was no concern of his. In the regi- 
ment, everything was definite; who was lieu- 
tenant, who captain, who was a good fellow, 
who a bad one, and most of all, who was a com- 
rade. The canteenkeeper gave one credit, one’s 
pay came every four months, there w»as nothing 
to think out or decide, you had only to do noth- 
ing that was considered bad in the P^vlograd 
regiment and, when given an order, to do what 
was clearly, distinctly, and definitely ordered— 
and all would be w'ell. 

Having once more entered into the definite 
conditions of this regimental life, Rostdv fell 
the joy and relief a tired man feels on lying 
down to rest. Life in the regiment, during this 
campaign, wms all the pleasanter for him, be- 
cause. after his loss to D61okhov (for which, in 
spite of all his family's efforts to console him, 
he could not forgive .himself), he had made up 
his mind to atone for his fault by serving, not 
as he had done before, but really well, and by 
being a perfectly first-rate comrade and ollicer 
—in a word, a splendid man altogether, a thing 
which seemed so difficult out in the world, but 
so possible in the regiment. 

After his losses, he had determined to pay 
back his debt to his parents in five years. He re- 
ceived ten thousaiicl rubles a year, but now re- 
solved to take only two thousand and leave the 
rest to repay the debt to his parents. 

Our army, after repeated retreats and ad- 
vances and battles at Pul tusk and Preussisch- 
Eylau, was concentrated near Bartenstein. It 
was awaiting the Emperor’s arrival and the be- 
ginning of a new campaign. 

The PAvlograd regiincni, belonging to that 
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part of the array which had served in the 1805 
campaign, had been recruiting up to strength 
in Russia, and arrived too late to take part in 
the first actions of the campaign. It had been 
neither at Pulti^sk nor at Preussisch-Eylau and, 
when it joined the array in the field in the sec- 
ond half of the campaign, was attached to Pld- 
tov's division. 

Plitov’s division was acting independently 
of the main army. Several times parts of the 
Pdvlograd regiment had exchanged shots with 
the enemy, had taken prisoners, and once had 
even captured Marshal Oudinot’s carriages. In 
April the Pdvlograds were stationed immova- 
bly for some weeks near a totally ruined and 
deserted German village. 

A thaw had set in, it was muddy and cold, 
the ice on the river broke, and the roads be- 
came impassable. For days neither provisions 
for the men nor fodder for the horses had been 
issued. As no transports could arrive, the men 
dispersed about the abandoned and deserted 
villages, searching for potatoes, but found few 
even of these. 

Everything had been eaten up and the in- 
habitants had all fled— if any remained, they 
were worse than beggars and nothing more 
could be taken from them; even the soldiers, 
usually pitiless enough, instead of taking any- 
thing from them, often gave them the last of 
their rations. 

The Pivlograd regiment had had only two 
men wounded in action, but had lost nearly half 
its men from hunger and sickness. In the hos- 
pitals, death was so certain that soldiers suffer- 
ing from fever, or the swelling that came from 
bad food, preferred to remain on duty, and 
hardly able to drag their legs went to the front 
rather than to the hospitals. When spring came 
on, the soldiers found a plant just showing out 
of the ground that looked likeasparagus, which, 
for some reason, they called “Mdshka's sweet 
root.” It was very bitter, but they wandered 
about the fields seeking it and dug it out with 
their sabers and ate it, though they were or- 
dered not to do so, as it was a noxious plant. 
That spring a new disease broke out among the 
soldiers, a swelling of the arms, legs, and face, 
which the doctors attributed to eating this root. 
But in spite of all this, the soldiers of Denisov's 
squadron fed chiefly on “MAshka's sweet root,” 
because it was the second week that the last of 
the biscuits were being doled out at the rate of 
half a pound a man and the last potatoes re- 
ceived had sprouted and frozen. 

The horses also had been ted for a fortnight 


on straw from the thatched roofs and had be- 
come terribly thin, though still covered with 
tufts of felty winter hair. 

Despite this destitution, the soldiers and of- 
ficers went on living just as usual. Despite their 
pale swollen faces and tattered uniforms, the 
hussars formed line for roll call, kept things in 
order, groomed their horses, pobshed their 
arms, brought in straw fiom the thatched roofs 
in place of fodder, and sat down to dine round 
the caldrons from which they rose up hungry, 
joking about their nasty food and their hunger. 
As usual, in their spare time, they lit bonfires, 
steamed themselves before them naked; 
smoked, picked out and baked sprouting rot- 
ten potatoes, told and listened to stories of Po- 
temkin's and Suvdrov's campaigns, or to leg- 
ends of Alesha the Sly, or the priest's laborer 
Mikdlka. 

The officers, as usual, lived in twos and threes 
in the roofless, half-ruined houses. 1 he seniors 
tried to collect straw and potatoes and, in gen- 
eral, food for the men. The younger ones oc- 
cupied themselves as before, some playing cards 
(there was plenty of money, though there was 
no food), some with more innocent games, such 
as quoits and skittles. The general trend of 
the campaign was rarely spoken of, partly be- 
cause nothing certain was known about it, 
partly because there was a vague feeling that 
in the main it was going badly. 

Rostdv lived, as before, with Denfsov, and 
since their furlough they had become more 
friendly than ever. Denisov never spoke of Ros- 
tdv’s family, but by the tender friendship his 
commander showed him, Rostdv felt that the 
elder hussar's luckless love for Nat Asha played 
a part in strengthening their friendship. Den- 
fsov evidently tried to expose Rostdv to d.in- 
ger as seldom as possible, and after an action 
greeted his safe return with evident joy. On 
one of his foraging expeditions, in a deserted 
and ruined village to which he had come in 
search of piovisions, Rostov found a family 
consisting of an old Pole and his daughter with 
an infant in arms. They were half clad, hungry, 
too weak to get away on foot and had no means 
of obtaining a conveyance. Rost6v brought 
them to his (juarters, placed them in his own 
lodging, and kejjt them for some weeks while 
the old man was recovering. One of his com- 
rades, talking of women, began chaffing Ros- 
t<'>v, saying that he was more wily than any of 
them and that it would not be a bad thing if 
he int.oduced to them the pretty Polish girl he 
had saved. Rostdv took the joke as an insult, 
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flared up, and said such unpleasant things to 
the ofliccr that it was all Denisov could do to 
prevent aduel. Whentheolfirerhad gone away, 
Denisov, who did not himself know what Ros- 
tov’s relations with the Polish girl might he, be- 
gan to upbraid him for his quickness of tem- 
per, and RostOv replied: 

“Say what you like. . . . She is like a sister to 
me, and I can’t tell you how it offended me 
. . . I)ccaiise . . . well, for that reason. . . 

Denisov patted him on the shoulder and be- 
gan rapidly pacing the room without looking 
at RostOv, as was his way at moments of deep 
feeling. 

“Ah, what a mad bweed you WostOvs arel” 
he muttered, and RostOv noticed tears in his 
eyes. 

CHAPTER XVI 

In Aprii. the troops were enlivened by news 
of the Emperor's arrival, but Rostov had no 
chance of being present at the review he held 
at Bartenstein, as the Piivlograds were at the 
ont posts far beyond that place. 

I'hcy were bivouacking. Denisov and Ros- 
tov were living in an earth hut, dug out for 
them by the soldiers and roofed with branches 
and turf. The hut was made in the following 
manner, which had then come into vogue. A 
trencli was dug three and a half feet wide, four 
feet eight inches deep, and eight feet long. At 
one end of the trench, steps were cut out and 
these formed the entrance and vestibule. I'he 
trendi itself was the room, in which the lucky 
ones, such as the squadron commander, had a 
board, lying on piles at the end oj)posite the 
entrance, to serve as a table. On each side of 
the treiuh, the earth was cut out to a breadth 
of about two and a half feet, and this did duty 
for bedsteads and couches. The roof was so 
constructed that one could stand up in the mid- 
dle of the trench and could even sit up on the 
beds if one drew close to the table. l)enisov, 
who was living luxuriously because the sol- 
diers of his s(]uadron liked him, had also a 
board in the roof at the farther end, with a 
piece of (broken but mended) glass in it for a 
window. \Vhcn it was very cold, embers from 
the soldiers’ campfire were placed on a bent 
sheet of iron on the steps in the “reception 
rooin’’--as Denisov callc*cl that part of the hut 
—and it was then so warm that the oHicers, of 
whom there were always some with Denisov 
and Rostov, sat in their shirt sleeves. 

In April, Rostc'>v was on orderly duty. One 
morning, between seven and eight, returning 
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after a sleepless night, he sent for embers, 
changed his rain-soaked underclothes, said his 
prayers, drank tea, got warm, then tidied up 
the things on the table and in his cjwn corner, 
and, his face glowing from exposure to the 
wind and with nothing on but his shirt, lay 
down on his back, putting his arms under his 
head. He was pleasantly considering the prob- 
ability of being promoted in a few days for his 
last reconnoitering expedition, and was await- 
ing Denisov, who had gone out somewhere and 
with whom he wanted a talk. 

Suddenly he heard Denisov shouting in a vi- 
brating voice behind the hut, evidently much 
excited. Rostov moved to the window to sec 
whom he was speaking to, and saw the quarter- 
master, Topch(:enko. 

“I ordered )ou not to let them eat that M;lsh- 
ka woot stuff!’’ Denisov was shouting. “And 1 
saw with my own eyes how Lazarchuk bwought 
some fwom the fields.” 

“I have given the order again and again, 
your honor, but they don’t obey,” answered the 
quartermaster. 

RosteW lay down again on his bed and 
thought complacently: “Let him fuss and bus- 
tle now, my job’s done and I’m lying down— 
capitally!” He could hear that Lavrushka— 
that sly, bold orderly of Denisov’s— was talking, 
as well as the quartermaster. Lavrushka was 
saying something about loaded wagons, bis- 
cuits, and oxen he had seen when he had gone 
out for provisions. 

'riicn Denisov's voice was heard shouting 
farther and farther away. “Saddle! Second pla- 

tCKMlI” 

‘AVhere arc they off to now?” thought Ros- 
t6v. 

Five minutes later. Denisov came into the 
hut. climbed with muddy boc^ts on the bed. 
lit his pipe, furiously scattered his things 
about, took his leaded whip, buckled on his 
saber, and went out again. In answer to Ros- 
tov’s inc]uiry where he w’as going, he answered 
vaguely and crossly that he had some business. 

“Let God and our givcat monarch judge me 
afterwards!” said Denisov going out. and Ros- 
tov heard the hools of several horses splashing 
tlr.ough the mud. He did not even trouble ii> 
find out svhcrc Denisov had gone. Having got 
warm in his comer, he fell asleep and did not 
leave the hut till toward evening. Denisov had 
not yet returned. I'he w’catluT had clean'd up. 
and near the next hut tw'o officers and a cadet 
were playing siKtyka, laughing as they threw 
their missiles which buried themselves in the 
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soft mud. Rostov joined them. In the middle 
of the game, the officers saw some wagons ap- 
proaching with fifteen hussars on their skinny 
horses behind them. The wagons escorted by 
the hussars drew up to the picket ropes and a 
crowd of hussars surrounded them. 

"There now, Denisov has been worrying," 
said Rostov, "and here are the provisions." 

"So they are!" said the officers. "Won't the 
soldiers be glad!" 

A little behind the hussars came Denisov, 
accompanied by two infantry officers with 
whom he was talking. 

Rostdv went to meet them. 

“I warn you, Captain." one of the officers, a 
short thin man, evidently very angry, was say- 
ing. 

"Haven't I told you I won't give them up?” 
replied Denisov. 

"You will answer for it, Captain. It is mu- 
tiny-seizing the transport of one's own army. 
Our men have had nothing to eat for two days." 

"And mine have had nothing for two weeks," 
said Denisov. 

"It is robbery! You'll answer for it, sir!" said 
the infantry officer, raising his voice. 

"Now. what are you pestewing me for?" 
cried Denisov, suddenly losing his temper. "I 
shall answer for it and not you, and you'd bet- 
ter not buzz about here till you get hurt. Be off! 
Go!" he shouted at the officers. 

"Very well, then!" shouted the little officer, 
undaunted and not riding away. "If you are 
determined to rob. I'll ..." 

"Go to the devil! quick ma’ch, while you're 
safe and sound!" and Denisov turned his horse 
on the officer. 

"Very w^ell, very well!" muttered the officer, 
threateningly, and turning his horse he trotted 
away, jolting in his saddle. 

"A dog astwide a fence! A weal dog astwide 
a fence!" shouted Denisov after him (the most 
insulting expression a cavalryman can address 
to a mounted infantryman) and riding up to 
Rostdv, he burst out laughing. 

'Tve taken twansports from the infantwy by 
force!" he said. "After all, can’t let our men 
starve." 

I'he wagons that had reached the hussars 
had been consigned to an infantry regiment, 
but learning fromLavrushka that the transport 
was unescorted, Denisov with his hussars had 
seized it by force. The soldiers had biscuits 
dealt out to them freely, and they even shared 
them with the other squadrons. 

The next day the regimental commander 


sent for Denisov, and holding his fingers spread 
out before his eyes said; 

"This is howl look at this affair: I know noth- 
ing about it and won't begin proceedings, but 
I advise you to ride over to the staff and settle 
the business there in the commissariat depart- 
ment and if possible sign a receipt forsuch and 
such stores received. If not, as the demand was 
booked against an in fan try regiment, therewill 
be a row and the affair may end badly." 

From the regimental commander’s, Denisov 
rode straight to the staff with a sincere desire 
to act on this advice. In the evening he came 
back to his diigout in a state such as RosteW 
had never yet seen him in. Denisov could not 
speak and gasped for brcatli. When RosteW 
asked what was the matter, he only uttered 
some incoherent oaths and threats in a hoarse, 
feeble voice. 

Alarmed at Denisov's condition, Rostdv sug- 
gested that he should undress, drink some wa- 
ter, and send for the doctor. 

"Twy me for wobbewy ... oh! Some more 
water . . . Let them twy me, but I’ll always 
thwash scoundwels . . . and I’ll tell the Einpc- 
wo' ... Ice . . ." he muttered. 

The regimental doctor, when he came, said 
it was absolutely necessary to bleed Denisov. A 
deep saucer of black blood was taken from his 
hairy arm and only then was he able to i elate 
what had happened to him. 

"I get there," began DenlsoV^. " 'Now then, 
where'syour chief’s quaiters?’ They were point- 
ed out. 'Please to wait.' Tve widdeii twenty 
miles and have duties to attend to and no 
time to wait. Announce me.' Vewy well, so 
out comes their head chief— also took it into his 
head to lecture me: 'It's wobbewy!’— ’Wobbe- 
wy,' I say, 'is not done by a man who seizes pwo- 
visions to feed his soldiers, but by him who 
takes them to fill his own pockets!’ 'Will you 
please be silent?’ 'Vewy good!* Then he says: 
’Go and give a weceipt to the commissioner, 
but your affair will be passed on to headcjuar- 
ters.' 1 go to the commissioner. I enter, and at 
the table . . . who do you think? No, but wait a 
bit! . . . Who is it that’s starving us?" shouted 
Denisov, hitting the table with (he fist of his 
newly bled arm so violently that the table near- 
ly broke down and the tumblers on it jumped 
about. "TclydninI ‘What? So it’s you who’s 
starving us to death! Is it? Take this and this!' 
and I hit him so pat, stwaight on his snout . . . 
*Ah,whata . . .what . . . I’aiid I sta'tcd fwashing 
him . . . Welbl've hadabitof fun I can tell you!" 
cried Denisov, gleeful and yet angry, his white 
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teeth showing under his black mustache. 
*'rd have killed him if they hadn't taken him 
away!" 

“But what are you shouting for? Calm your- 
self," said Rostov. “You've set your arm bleed- 
ing afresh. Wait, we must tie it up again." 

Denisov was bandaged up again and put to 
bed. Next day he woke calm and cheerful. 

But at noon the adjutant of the regiment 
came into Rost6v's and Denisov's dugout with 
a grave and serious face and regretfully showed 
them a paper addressed to Major Denisov from 
the regimental commander in which inquiries 
were made about yesterday's occurrence. 'I'he 
adjutant told them that the affair was likely 
to take a very bad turn: that a court-martial 
had been appointed, and that in view of the 
severity with which marauding and insubordi- 
nation were now regaided, degradation to the 
ranks would be the best that could be hoped 
for. 

'I'he case, as represented by the offended par- 
ties. was that, after seizing the transports. Ma- 
jor Denisov, beinir drunk, went to the chief 
quartermaster and witiiout any provocation 
called him a thief, threatened to strike him, 
and on being led out had ruslied into the office 
and given two officials a thrashing, and dislo- 
cated the arm of one of them. 

In answer to Rostov's renewed cjuestions, 
Denisov said, laughing, that he thought he re- 
membered that some other fellow had got 
mixed up in it, but that it was all nonsense and 
rubbish, and he did not in the least fear any 
kind of trial, and that if those scoundrels dared 
attack him he would give them an answer that 
they would not easily forget. 

Denisov spoke contemptuously of the whole 
matter, but Rostov knew him too well not to 
detect that (while hiding it from others) at 
heart he feared a court-martial and was ww- 
ried over the affair, which was evidently tak- 
ing a bad turn. Every day, letters of incpiiry 
and notices from the court arrived, and on the 
first of May, Denisov was ordered to hand the 
squadron over to the next in seniority and ap- 
pear before the staff of his division to explain 
his violence at the commissariat office. On the 
previous day Platov rcconiioitered with two 
Cossack regiments and two squadrons of hus- 
sars. Denisov, as was his wont, rode out in front 
of the outposts, parading his courage. A bullet 
fired by a French sharpshooter hit him in the 
fleshy part of his leg. Perhaps at another time 
Denisov would not have left the regiment for 
so slight a wound, but now he took advantage 
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of it to excuse himself from appearing at the 
staff and went into hospital. 

CHAPTER XVII 

In June the battle of Friedland was fought, in 
which the Pdvlograds did not take part, and 
after that an armistice was proclaimed. Rostdv, 
who felt his friend's absence very much, having 
no news of him since he left and feeling very 
anxious about his wound and the progress of 
his affairs, took advantage of the armistice to 
get leave to visit Denisov in hospital. 

The hospital was in a small Prussian town 
that had been twice devastated by Russian and 
French troops. Because it was summer, when it 
is so beautiful out in the fields, the little town 
presented a particularly dismal appearance 
with its broken roofs and fences, its foul streets, 
tattered inhabitants, and the sick and drunken 
soldiers wandering about. 

The hospital was in a brick building with 
some of the window frames and panes broken 
and a courtyard surrounded by the remains of 
a wooden fence that had been pulled to pieces. 
Several bandaged soldiers, with pale swollen 
faces, were sitting or walking about in the sun- 
shine in the yard. 

Directly Rostov entered the door he was en- 
veloped by a smell of putrefaction and hospital 
air. On the stairs he met a Russian army doc- 
tor smoking a cigar. The doctor was followed 
by a Russian assistant. 

“1 can't tear myself to pieces," the doctor was 
saying. “Come to Makdr Alexeevich in the eve- 
ning. I shall be there." 

The assistant asked some further questions. 

“Oh, do the best you can! Isn't it all the 
same?" I'he doctor noticed Rostov coming up- 
stairs. 

“What do you want, sir?" said the doctor. 
“What do you want? The bullets having spared 
you, do you want to try typhus? This is a pest- 
house, sir." 

“How so?" asked Rostdv. 

“Typhus, sir. It*s death to gi> in. Only we 
two, Makeev and 1" (he pointed to the assist- 
ant). “keep on here. Some five of us doctors 
have died in this place. . . . When a new one 
comes he is done tor in a week," said the doc- 
tor with evident satisfaction. “Prussian doctors 
have been invited here, but our allies don't 
like it at all." 

Rostdv explained that he wanted to see Ma- 
jor Denisov of the hussars, who*was w^ounded. 

“I don't know. I can’t tell you. sir. Only 
think! I am alone in charge of three hospitals 
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with more than four hundred patients! It’s 
well that the charitable Prussian ladies send us 
two pounds of coffee and some lint each month 
or we should be lost!” he laughed. “Four hun- 
dred, sir, and they’re always sending me fresh 
ones. There are four hundred? Eh?” he asked, 
turning to the assistant. 

The assistant looked fagged out. He was evi- 
dently vexed and impatient for the talkative 
doctor to go. 

“Major Denisov,” Rostov said again. “He 
was wounded at Mollitcn.” 

“Dead, I fancy. Eh, Makeev?” queried the 
doctor, in a tone of indifference. 

The assistant, however, did not confirm the 
doctor’s words. 

“Is he tall and with reddish hair?” asked the 
doctor. 

RosteSv described Denisov’s appearance. 

“There was one like tliat,” said the doctor, 
as if pleased. “That one is dead. I fancy. How- 
ever, ril look up our list. We had a list. Have 
you got it. Mak<Jev?” 

“Makdr Alexeevich has the list,” answered 
the assistant. “But if you’ll step into the officers’ 
wards you’ll see for yourself,” he added, turn- 
ing to Rostdv. 

“Ah, you'd better not go, sir,” said the doc- 
tor, “or you may have to stay here yourself.” 

But Rost6v bowed himself away from the 
doctor and asked the assistant to show him the 
way. 

“Only don’t blame me!” the doctor shouted 
up after him. 

Rostdv and the assistant went into the dark 
corridor. The smell was so strong there that 
Rostov held his nose and had to pause and 
collect his strength before he could go on. A 
door opened to the right, and an emaciated 
sallow man on crutches, barefoot and in un- 
derclothing. limped out and, leaning against 
the doorpost, looked with glittering envious 
eyes at those who were passing. Glancing in at 
the door, Rostov saw that thesick and wounded 
were lying on the floor on straw and overcoats. 

“May I go in and look?” 

“What is there to see?” said the assistant. 

But, just because the assistant evidently did 
not want him to go in, Rostov entered the sol- 
diers’ ward. The foul air, to which he had al- 
ready begun to get used in the corridor, was 
still stronger here. It was a little different, 
more pungent, and one felt that this was where 
it originated. 

In the long room, brightly lit up by the sun 
through the large windows, the sick and wound- 


ed lay in two rows with their heads to the walls, 
and leaving a passage in the middle. Most of 
them were unconscious and paid no attention 
to the newcomers. Those who were conscious 
raised themselves or lifted their thin yellow 
faces, and all looked intently at RosteW with 
the same expression of hope, of relief, re- 
proach, and envy of another’s health. RosteW 
went to the middle of the room and looking 
through the open doors into the two adjoining 
rooms saw the same thing there. He stood still, 
looking silently around. He had not at all ex- 
pected such a sight. Just before him, almost 
across the middle of tlie passage on the bare 
floor, lay a sick man, probably a Cossack to 
judge by the cut of his hair. 'I he man lay on 
his btack, his huge arms and legs outstretched. 
His face was put pie, his eyes were rolled back 
so that only the whites were seen, and on his 
bare legs and arms which were still red, the 
veins stood out like cords. He w'as knocking 
the back of his head against the floor, hoarsely 
uttering some woid which he kept repeating. 
RosteW listened and made out the word. It 
was “drink, drink, a drinkl” Rostov glanced 
round, looking for someone who would put 
this man back in his place and bring him wa- 
ter. 

“Who looks after the sick here?” he asked 
the assistant. 

Just then a commissariat soldier, a hospital 
orderly, came in from the next room, march- 
ing stiffly, and chew up in front of Rostov. 

“Goocl day, your honor!” he shouted, roll- 
ing his eyes at RosuW and evidently mistaking 
him lor one of the hospital authoiitics. 

“Get him to his place and give him some 
water,” said RosteW, pointing to the Cossack. 

“Yes, your honor,” the soldier replied com- 
placently, and rolling his eyes more than ever 
he drew himself up still straightcr, but did not 
move. 

“No, it's impossible to do anything here,” 
thought RosuW, Ifjwering his eyes, and he was 
going out, but became aware ol an intense look 
fixed on him on his right, and he turned. Close 
to the corner, on an overccjat, sat an old, un- 
shaven, gray- bearded soldier as thin as a skele- 
ton, with a stern sallow face and eyes intently 
fixed on Rostdv. The man’s neighbor on one 
side whispered something to him, pointing at 
Rostdv, who noticed that the old man wanted 
to speak to him. He drew nearer and saw that 
the old man had only one leg bent under him, 
the other had been amputated above the knee. 
His leighbor on the other side, who lay mo- 
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tionless some distance from him with his head 
thrown back, was a yoiinp; soldier with a snub 
no.se. His pale waxen fare was still freckled 
and his eyes were mllcd back. Rostc'w looked 
at the young soldier and a cold chill ran down 
his back. 

“Why, this one seems . . he began, turning 
to the assistant. 

“And how we've been begging, your honor," 
said the old soldier, his jaw quivering. “He's 
been dead since morning. After all we’re men, 
not dogs." 

“I’ll send someone at once. He shall be tak- 
en away— taken awayatonce,"said theassistant 
hurriecily. “Let us go, your honor." 

“Yes, yc's, let us go," said Rostov hastily, and 
lowering his eyes and shrinking, he tried to 
pass unnoticed between the rows of reproach- 
ful envious eyes that were fixed upon him, and 
went out of the room. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Going along the corridor, the assistant led 
Rostov to the officers’ wards, consisting of three 
rooms, the doois ol s.’hidi stood open. There 
were beds in these rooms and the sick and 
wounded ofheers were lying or sitting on them. 
Some were walking about the rooms in hospital 
dressing gowns. I’hc fiist person RosteW met 
in the olfuers' ward was a thin little man with 
one arm, who was walking about the first room 
in a nightcap and hospital drc.ssing gown, with 
a pipe bctw’ecn his teeth. RosUiv lookedathim, 
trying to remember where he had seen him be- 
fore. 

“See where we’ve met again!" said the little 
man. “T ushin, 'riishin, don’t you remember, 
who gave you a lift at Schbn Grabern? And 
I’ve had a bit cut off, you see . . ." he went on 
with a smile, pointing to the empty sleeve of 
his dre.ssing gown. "l.ooking for Vasili Dmit- 
rich Denisov? My neighbor," he added, when 
he heard who RosteW wanted. “Here, here," 
and 'riishin led him into the next room, from 
whence came sounds of several laughing voices. 

“How can they laugh, or even live at all 
here?" thought RosteW, still aware of that 
smell of decomposing flesh that had been so 
strong in the soldiers’ ward, and still seeming 
to see fixed on him those envious looks which 
had followed him out from both sides, and the 
face of that young soldier with eyes rolled 
back. 

Denisov lay asleep on his bed with his head 
under the blanket, thougli it was nearly noon. 

"Ah, Wostdv? How are you, how are you?” 
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he called out, still in the same voice as in the 
regiment, but Rostov noticed sadly that under 
this habitual ease and animation some new, 
sinister, hidden feeling showed itself in the 
expression of Denisov's face and the intona- 
tions of his voice. 

His wound, though a slight one, had not yet 
hcalc*d even now, six weeks after he had been 
hit. His face had the same swollen pallor as the 
faces of the other hospital patients, but it was 
not this that struck Rostdv. What struck him 
was that Denisov did not seem glad to sec him, 
and smiled at him unnaturally. He did not 
ask about the regiment, nor about the general 
state of affairs, and when Rostov spoke of these 
matters did not listen. 

Rostov even noticed that Denisov did not 
like to be reminded of the regiment, or in gen- 
eral of that other free life which was going on 
outside the hospital. He seemed to try to for- 
get that old life and was only interested in the 
affair with the commissariat officers. On Ros- 
t6v’s inquiry as to how the matter stood, he at 
once produced from under his pillow a paper 
he had received from the commission and the 
rough draft of his answer to it. He became ani- 
matc‘d when he began reading his paper and 
specially drew RosteW’s attention to the sting- 
ing rc‘ joinders he made to his enemies. His 
hospital companions, who had gathered round 
RosteW— a fresh arrival from the world outside 
—gradually began to disperse as soon as Deni- 
sov began reading his answer. Rostov noticed 
by their faces that all those gentlemen had al- 
ready heard that story more than once and 
were tired of it. Only the man who had the 
next bed, a stout Uhlan, continued to sit on 
his bed, gloomily frowning and smoking a 
pipe, and little one-armed Tushin still lis- 
tened, shaking his head disapprovingly. In the 
middle of the reading, the Uhlan interrupted 
Denisov. 

“But what I say is," he said, turning to Ros- 
teSv. “it would be best simply to petition the 
Emperor for pardon. They say great rewards 
will now be distributed, and surely a pardon 
W'ould be granted. . . ." 

“Me petition the Einpcwo’l" exclaimed Deni- 
sov, in a voice to which he tried hard to give 
the old energy and fire, but whic h sounded like 
an expression of irritable impotence. “What 
for? H 1 weic a wobber I woidd ask mercy, but 
I’m being court-martialed for bwinging wob- 
bers to book. Let them twy me. I’m not afwaid 
of anyone. I’veserved theTsarand mycoiintwy 
honowably and have not stolen! And am 1 to 
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be degwaded? . . . Listen, Pm w'iting to them 
stwaight. This is what 1 say: *lf I had wobbed 
the Twcasuwy . . / " 

“It's certainly well written/' said Tiishin, 
"but that's not the point, Vasili Dmitrich," 
and he also turned to Rost<Sv. "One has to sub- 
mit, and Vasili Dmitrich doesn't want to. You 
know the auditor told you it was a bad busi- 
ness." 

"Well, let it be bad," said Denisov. 

"The auditor wrote out a petition for you,” 
continued Tiishin, "and you ought to sign it 
and ask this gentleman to take it. No doubt he" 
(indicating Rostov) "has connections on the 
staff. You won't find a better opportunity." 

"Haven't I said I'm not going to gwovel?" 
Denisov interrupted him, and went on read- 
ing his paper. 

Rostov had not the courage to persuade 
Denisov, though he instinctively felt that the 
way advised by Tdshin and the other officers 
was the safest, and though he would have been 
glad to be of service to Denisov. He knew his 
stubborn will and straightforward hasty tem- 
per. 

When the reading of Denisov's virulent re- 
ply, which took more than an hour, was over, 
Rostdv said nothing, and he spent the rest of 
the day in a most dejected state of mind amid 
Denisov's hospital comrades, who had gathered 
round him, telling them what he knew and lis- 
tening to their stories. Denisov was moodily 
silent all the evening. 

Late in the evening, when Rost6v was about 
to leave, he asked Denisov whether he had no 
commission for him. 

"Yes, wait a bit," said Denisov, glancing 
round at the officers, and taking his papers 
from under his pillow he went to the window, 
where he had an inkpot, and sat down to write. 

"It seems it's no use knocking one's head 
against a wall!" he said, coming from the win- 
dow and giving Rostdv a large envelope. In it 
was the petition to the Emperor drawn up by 
the auditor, in which Denisov, witliout allud- 
ing to the offenses of the commissariat officials, 
simply asked for pardon. 

"Hand it in. It seems . . /' 

He did not finish, but gave a painfully un- 
natural smile. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Having returned to the regiment and told 
the commander the state of Denisov's affairs, 
Rost6v rode to Tilsit with the letter to the 
Emperor. 


On the thirteenth of June the French and 
Russian Emperors arrived in Tilsit. Boris Dru- 
betskdy had asked the important personage on 
whom he was in attendance, to include him in 
the suite appointed for the stay at Tilsit. 

"I should like to see the great man," he said, 
alluding to Napoleon, whom hitherto he, like 
everyone else, had always called Buonaparte. 

"You are speaking of Buonaparte?" asked 
the general, smiling. 

Boris looked at his general inquiringly and 
immediately saw that he was being tested. 

"I am speaking. Prince, of the Emperor Na- 
poleon," he replied. The general patted him 
on the shoulder, with a smile. 

"You will go far," he said, and took him to 
Tilsit with him. 

Boris was among the few present at the Nie- 
men on the day the two Emperors met. He saw 
the raft, decorated with monograms, saw Napo 
leon pass before the French Guards on the 
farther bank of the river, saw the pensive face 
of the Emperor Alexander as he sat in silence 
in a tavern on the bank of the Nicmen await- 
ing Napoleon's ai rival, saw both Emperors get 
into boats, and saw how Napoleon— reaching 
the laft first— stepped quickly forwaid to meet 
Alexander and held out his hand to him, and 
how they both retired into the pavilion. Since 
he had begun to move in the highest circles 
Boris had made it his habit to watch attentive- 
ly all that went on around him 'and to note it 
down. At the time of the meeting at Tilsit he 
asked the names of those who had crnnc with 
Napoleon and about the uniforms they wore, 
and listened attentively to words spoken by im- 
portant personages. At the moment the Em- 
perors went into the pavilion he looked at his 
watch, and did not forget to look at it again 
when Alexander came out. The interview had 
lasted an hour and fifty-three minutes. He 
noted this clown that same evening, among oth- 
er facts he felt to be of historic importance. As 
the Emperor's suite was a very small one, it was 
a matter of great importance, for a man who 
valued his success in the service, tp be at Tilsit 
on the occasion of this interrview between the 
two Emperors, and having succeeded in this, 
Boris felt that henceforth his position was ful- 
ly assured. He had not only become known, 
but people had grown accustomed to him and 
accepted him. 1 wice he had executed commis- 
sions to the Emperor himself, so that the latter 
knew his face, and all those at court, far from 
cold-shouldering him as at first when they con- 
8ider«^d him a newcomer, would now have been 
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surprised had he been absent. 

Boris lodged with another adjutant, the Pol- 
ish Count Zhillnski. Zhilinski, a Pole brought 
up in Paris, was rich, and passionately fond of 
the French, and almost every day of the stay at 
Tilsit, French officers of the Guard and from 
Frencli headquarters were dining and lunch- 
ing wiili him and Boris. 

On theeveningof the twenty-fourth of June, 
Count Zhilinski arranged a supper for his 
French friends. I'he guest of honor was an aide- 
de-camp of Napoleon's, there were also several 
French officers of the Guaid, and a page of Na- 
poleon's, a young lad of an old aristocratic 
French family. That same day, RosuW, profit- 
ing by the darkness to avoid being recognized 
in civilian dress, came to I'ilsil and went to the 
lodging occupied by Boris and Zhilinski. 

Rostov, in common with the whole army 
from whic h he came, was far from having ex- 
perienced the change of feeling toward Napo- 
leon and the French— who from being foes had 
suddenly become friends— that had taken place 
at headquarters and in Boris. In the army. Bon- 
aparte and the trench were still regarded with 
mingled feelings of anger, contempt, and fear. 
Only recently, talking with one of IMdtov's Cos- 
sack officers, Rostov had argued that if Napole- 
on were taken prisoner he would be treated not 
as a sovereign, but as a criminal. Quite lately, 
happening to meet a wounded French colonel 
on the road, Rost<')v had maintained with heat 
that peace was impossible between a legitimate 
sovereign and the criminal Bonaparte. Rostov 
was therefore unpleasantly struck by the pres- 
ence of French officers in Boris* lodging, dressed 
in uniforms he had been accustomeci to see 
from quite a different point of view from the 
outposts of the flank. .As soon as he noticed a 
French officer, who thrust his head out of the 
door, that warlike feeling of hostility which he 
always experienced at the sight of the enemy 
suddenly seized him. He stopped at the thresh- 
old atid asked in Russian whether Drubctsk6y 
lived there. Boris, hearing a strange voice in 
the anteroom, came out to meet him. An ex- 
pression of annoyance showed itself for a mo- 
rticnt on his face on first recognizing Rostov. 

*‘Ah, it's you? Very glad, very glad to see you,” 
he said, however, coming toward him with a 
smile. But Rostc^v had noticed his first impulse. 

'Tve come at a bad time I think. I should 
not have come, but I have business,” he said 
coldly. 

“No, 1 only wonder how you managed to get 
away from your regiment. Dam un moment je 
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suis d vous ” ' he said, answering someone who 
called him. 

“I sec I’m intruding,” Rostov repeated. 

The look of annoyance had already disap- 
peared from Boris’ face: having evidently re- 
flected and decided how to act, he very quiet- 
ly took both Rostr'>v*s hands and led him into 
the next room. His eyes, looking serenely and 
steadilyat Rost6v,seemed to be veiled by some- 
thing, as if screened by blue spectacles of con- 
ventionality. So it seemed to Rostdv.* 

“Oh, tome now! As if you could tome at a 
wrong time!” said Boris, and he led him into 
the room where the supper table was laid and 
introduced him to his guests, explaining that 
he was not a civilian, but an hussar officer, and 
an old friend of his. 

“Count Zhilinski— /<? Comte N. 'S.—le Capi- 
taine S. S.,” said he, naming his guests. Rostdv 
looked frowningly at the Frenchmen, bowed 
reluctantly, and remained silent. 

Zhilinski evidently did not receive this new 
Russian person very willingly into his circle 
and did not speak to Rostov. Boris did not ap- 
pear to notice the constraint the newcomer 
produced and, with the same pleasant compo- 
sure and the same veiled look in his eyes with 
which he had met Rostov, tried to enliven the 
conversation. One of the Frenchmen, with the 
politeness characteristic of his countrymen, ad- 
dressed the obstinately taciturn Rostdv, say- 
ing that the latter had probably come to Tilsit 
to sec the Emperor. 

“No, I came on business,” replied Rostov, 
briefly. 

Rostciv had been out of humor from the mo- 
ment he noticed the look of dissatisfaction on 
Boris’ face, and as always happens to those in 
a bad humor, it seemed to him that everyone 
regarded him with aversion and that he was in 
everybody’s way. He really was in their way, 
for he alone took no part in the conversation 
which again became general. 'Fhc looks the 
visitors cast on him seemed to say: “And what 
is he sitting here for?” He rose and wxnt up to 
Boris. 

“.Anyhow, I’m in your way,” he said in a low 
tone. “Come and talk over my business and I'll 
go away.” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” said Boris. “But if you 
are tired, tome and lie down in my room and 
have a rest.” 

“Yes. really . . .” 

I'hey went into the little room where Boris 
slept. RosuW, without sitting down, began at 
a minute I sliall be at your disposal.” 
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once, irritably (as if Boris were to blame in 
some way) telling him about Denisov’s affair, 
asking him whether, through his general, he 
could and would intercede with the Emperor 
on Denisov’s behalf and get Denisov’s petition 
handed in. When he and Boris were alone, Ros- 
t6v felt for the first time that he could not look 
Boris in the face without a sense of awkward- 
ness. Boris, with one leg crossed over the other 
and stroking his left hand with the slender fin- 
gers of hi^ right, listened to Rostov as a general 
listens to the report of a subordinate, now look- 
ing aside and now ga/iiig straight into Rostov’s 
eyes with the same veiled look. Each time this 
happened Rostov felt uncomfortable and cast 
down his eyes. 

“I have heard of such cases and know that 
His Majesty is very severe in such affairs. I 
think it would be best not to bring it before the 
Emperor, but to apply to the commander of 
the corps But in general. 1 think . . 

*‘So you don’t want to do anything? Well 
then, say sol” Rostov almost shouted, not look- 
ing Boris in the face. 

Boris smiled. 

”On tlic contrary, 1 will do what I can. Only 
I thought . . ." 

At that moment Zhilinski’s voice was heard 
calling Boris. 

“Well then, go, go. go . . .” said Rostov, and 
refusing supper and remaining alone in the 
little rcK^m, he walked up and down lor a long 
time, hearing the lighthearted French conver- 
sation from the next room. 

CHAPTER XX 

RosTfW HAD coMF to'Filsiton the day least suit- 
able for a petition on Denisov’s behalf. He 
could not himself go to the general in attend- 
ance as he was in mufti and had come to Tilsit 
without permission to do so, and Boris, even 
had he wished to, could not have done so on 
the following day. On that day, June 27, the 
preliminaries ol peace were signed. Fhe Em- 
perors exchanged decorations: yVlexander re- 
ceded the Cross of the Legion of Honor and 
Napoleon the Order of St. Andrew ol the First 
Degree, and a dinner had been arranged for 
the evening, given by a battalion of the Ftcnch 
Guards to the Preobra/ht^nsk battalion. 'Fhe 
Empetois were to be present at that ban(|itet. 

Rostdv felt so ill at ease and uncomfortable 
with Boris that, when the latter looked in after 
supper, he pretended to be asleep, and c»arly 
next morning went away, avoiding Boris. In his 
civilian clothes and a round hat, he wandeicd 


about the town, staring at the French and 
their uniforms and at the streets and houses 
where the Russian and French Emperors were 
staying. In a square he saw tables being set up 
and pieparations made for the dinner; he saw 
the Russian and French colors draped fromside 
to side of the streets, with hugh monograms 
A and Tn the windows of the houses also 
flags and bunting were displayed. 

“Boris doesn’t want to lielp me and I don’t 
want to ask him. That’s settled,’’ thought Nich- 
olas. “All is over between us, but I won’t leave 
here without having done all I can for Denisov 
and certainly not without getting his letter to 
the Emperor. Tlie Emperor! . . . He is hcrel” 
thought Rostdv, who had unconsciously re- 
turned tf) the house where Alexander lodged. 

Saddled horses were standing before the 
house and the suite were assembling, evidently 
preparing for the Emperor to come out. 

“I may see him at any moment,” thought Ros- 
tov. “If only I were to hand the letter direct to 
him and tell him all . . . could they regally ar- 
rest nte for my civilian clothes? Surely notl He 
would understand on whose side justice lies. 
FIc understands eveiything, knows everything. 
Wlio can be more just, more magnanimous 
than he? And even it they did arrest me lor be- 
ing here, what would it matter?” thought he, 
looking at an olliccr who was ciitciing ihc 
house the Emperor occupied. “Alter all, peo- 
ple do go in. . . . ft’s all nonsense! I’ll go in 
and liand the letter to the Emperor myself, so 
much the worse lor Drubetskdy who drives me 
to it!” And suddenly with a determination he 
himself did not expect, Rostov felt for the let- 
terin his pocketand went stiaight to the house. 

“No, I won't miss my opportunity now, as 1 
did after Austcrlit/,” lie thought, expecting ev- 
ery moment to meet the monarch, and con- 
scious of the blood that rushed to his heait at 
the thought. “I will fall at his feet and beseerh 
him. He w'ill lift me up, will listen, and will 
even thank me. ‘1 am happy when 1 can do 
good, but to remedy injustice is the gieatest 
happiness,’ ” Rc^steW fancied the sovereign 
saying. And passing people who looked after 
him with curiosity, he entered the porch of 
the Emperor’s house. 

A bioad staircase led straight up fiom the 
cntiy, and to the right he saw a closed door. 
Below, under the staircase, was a door leading 
to the lower floor. 

“Whom do you want?” someone inc]uired. 

“'Fo hand in a letter, a petition, to His Maj- 
esty.” said Nicholas, with a tremor in his voice. 
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“A petition? This way, to the officer on duty*' 
(he was shown the door leading downstairs), 
“only it won’t be accepted.** 

On hearing this indifferent voice, Rostov 
grew frightened at what he was doing; the 
thought of meeting the Emperor at any mo- 
ment was so fascinating and conscqucMitly so 
alarming that he was ready to run away, but 
the official who had questioned himopened the 
door, and RosteW entered. 

A short stout man of about thirty, in white 
breeches and high l>oots and a batiste shirt that 
he had evidently only just put on. was standing 
in that room, and his valet was buttoning on to 
the back of his biccclies a new j)air of hand- 
some silk-embroidered braces that, for some 
reason, attracted Rostov’s attention. This man 
was speakingtosoineonein theadjoiningroom. 

"A good figure and in her fust bloom.*' he 
was saying, but on seeing Rostov, he stopped 
short and frowned. 

“What is it? A petition?’* 

“What is it?*’ asked the person in the other 
room. 

'‘Another petitioner,’’ answered the man 
with the braces. 

“Tell him to come later. He’ll becoming out 
directly, we must go." 

“Later. . . later! 'romorrow. It’stoolatc " 

RosteW turned and was about to go, but the 
man in the braces stopped him. 

“Whom have you come from? Who are you?" 

“I come fiom Major Denisov," answered 
Rostov. 

"Are you an oflicer?" 

“Lieutenant Ck)unt Rostov." 

*‘What audacity! fland it in through your 
commander. And go alotig w'ith you . . . go," 
and lie continued to put on the uniform the 
valet handed him. 

Rostov went back into the hall and noticed 
that in the porch there were many officers and 
generals in full parade uniform, whom he had 
to pass. 

Cairsing Iu*s temerity, his heart sinking at the 
thought of finding himself at any moment face 
to fate with the Emperorand being]nit toshame 
and arrested in his presence, fully alive now to 
the impropriety of his conduct and repenting 
of it, Rost(')v, with downcast eyc's, was making 
his way out of the house through the brilliant 
sn.\c w'hcn a familiar voice called him and a 
hand detained him. 

“What arc you doing here, sir. in civilian 
dress?" asked a deep voice. 

It was a cavalry general who had obtained 
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the Emperor’s special favor during this cam- 
paign, and who had formerly commanded the 
division in which RosteW was servirtg. 

RostfW, in dismay, began justifying himself, 
but seeing the kindly, jocular face of the gener- 
al, he took him aside and in an excited voice 
told him the whole affair, asking him to inter- 
cede fesr Denisov, whom thegencral knew. Hav- 
ing h(*arcl Rostov to the end, the general shook 
his head gravely. 

“I’m sorry, sorry for that fine fellow. Give 
me the letter." 

Hardly had Rostov handed him the letter 
and finished explaining Denisov’s case, when 
hasty steps and the jingling of spurs were heard 
on the stairs, and the general, leaving him, went 
to the porch. The gentlemen of the Empercjr’s 
suite ran down the stairs and went to their 
horses. Haync, the same groom who had been 
at Austerlitz, led up the Emperor’s horse, and 
the faint creak of a footstep Rostov knew at 
once was heard on the stairs. Forgetting the 
danger of being recognized, Rostov went close 
to the porch, together with some inquisitive 
civilians, and again, after two years, saw those 
features he adored: that same face and same 
look and step, and the same union of majesty 
and mildness. ... And the feeling of enthusi- 
asm and love for his sovereign rose again in 
Rostov’s soul in all its old force. In theuniform 
of the Preobrazh^nsk regiment— whitec hamois- 
leathcr breeches and high boots— and wearing 
a star RosteW did not know (it was that of the 
Lrf^ion (Vhonneur), the monarch came out in- 
to the porch, putting on his gloves and carry- 
ing his hat under his arm. He stopped and 
looked about him, brightening cvervihing 
around bv his glance. He spoke a few words to 
some of the generals, and, recognizing the for- 
mer commander of Rosiciv’s division, smiled 
and beckoned to him. 

All the suite drew back and Rostf)v saw the 
general talking lor some time to the Emperor. 

'Lhe Emperor said a few words to him and 
took a step toward his horse, .\gain the crowd 
of members of the suite and street gazers 
(among whom was RoslcW) moved nearer to the 
Emperor. Stopping beside his horse, with his 
hand on the saddle, the Emperor turneef to the 
cavalry general and said in a loud voice, evi- 
dently wishing to be heard by all: 

“1 cannot do it. General. I cannot, because 
the law is stronger than I,” and he raised his 
foot to the stirrup. 

Thegencral bowed his head respectfully, and 
the monarch mounted and rodedown thestrcct 
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at a gallop. Beside himself with enthusiasm, 
Rostdv ran after him with the crowd. 

CHAPTER XXI 

The Emperor rode to the square where, faring 
one another, a battalion of the Prcobrazh<^nsk 
regiment stood on the right and a battalion of 
the French Guards in their bearskin caps on 
the left. 

As the Tsar rode up to one flank of the bat- 
talions. which presented arms, another group 
of horsemen galloped up to the opposite flank, 
and at the head of them Rostdv recognized Na- 
poleon. It could be no one else. He came at a 
gallop, wearing a small hat. a blue uniform 
open over a white vest, and the St. Andrew rib- 
bon over his shoulder. He was riding a very 
fine thoroughbred gray Arab horse with a crim- 
son gold-embroidered saddlecloth. On ap- 
proaching Alexander he raised his hat, and as 
he did so. Rost6v, with his cavalryman’s eye, 
could not help noticing that Napoleon did not 
sit well or firmly in the saddle. The battalions 
shouted “Hurrah!” and VEmpereurV* 

Napoleon said something to Alexander, and 
both Emperors dismounted and took each oth- 
er’s hands. Napoleon's face wore an unpleas- 
ant and artificial smile. Alexander was saying 
something affable to him. 

In spite of the trampling of the French gen- 
darmes’ horses, which were pushing back the 
crowd, Rostdvkcpt his eyes on e\ery movement 
of Alexander and Bonaparte. It struck him as 
a surprise that Alexander treated Bonaparte as 
an equal and that the latter was quite at ease 
with the Tsar, as if such relations with an Em- 
peror were an everyday matter to him. 

Alexander and Napoleon, with the long train 
of their suites, approached the light flank of 
the Preobrazlu^nsk battalion and came straight 
up to the crowd standing there. The crowd un- 
expectedly found itself so close to the Emper- 
ors that Rostov, standing in the front row, was 
afraid he might be recognized. 

“Sire, I ask your permission to present the 
Legion of I lonor to the bravest ol your soldiers,’’ 
said a sharp, precise voice, articulating every 
letter. 

I'his was said by the undersized Napoleon, 
looking up straight into Alexander's eyes. 
Alexander listened attentively to what was 
said to him and. bending his head, smiled 
pleasantly. 

“To him who has borne himself most brave- 
ly in this last war,” added Napoleon, accentuat- 
ing each syllabic, as with a composure and as- 


surance exasperating to Rostdv, he ran his eyes 
over the Russian ranks drawn up before him. 
who all presented arms with their eyes fixed on 
their Emperor. 

“Will Your Majesty allow me to consult the 
colonel?’* said Alexander and took a few hasty 
steps toward Prince Kozldvski, the commander 
of the battalion. 

Bonaparte meanwhile began taking the glove 
off his small white hand, tore it in doing so, 
and threw it away. An aide-de-camp behind 
him rushed forward and picked it up. 

“To whom shall it be given?” the Emperor 
Alexander asked Kosldvski, in Russian in a 
low voice. 

“To whomever Your Majesty commands.” 

The Emperor knit his brows with dissatisfac- 
tion and, glancing back, remarked: 

“But we must give him an answer.” 

Kozldvski scanned the ranks resolutely and 
included Rostdv in his scrutiny. 

“Can it be me?” thought Rostdv. 

“LAzarcvl” the colonel called, with a frown, 
and LA/arev, the first soldier in the rank, 
stepped briskly forward. 

“Where are you off to? Stop here!” voices 
whispered to Ld/arev who did not know where 
to go. Ld/arev stopped, casting a sidelong look 
at his colonel in alarm. His face twitched, as 
often happens to soldiers called before the 
ranks. 

Napoleon slightly tiirncMl his head, and put 
his plump little hand out behind him as il to 
take something. Theinembcrsof his suite, guess- 
ing at once what he wanted, moved about and 
whispered as they passed something from one 
to another, and a page— the same one Rost()v 
had seen the previous evening at Boris’— ran 
forward and, bowing respectfully ovei the out- 
stretched hand and not keeping it waiting a 
moment, laid in it an Order on a red ribbon. 
Napoleon, without looking, pressed two fingers 
together and the badge was between them. 
Then he approached Ld/arev (who rolled his 
eyes and persistently gazed at his own mon- 
arch), looked round at the Emperor Alexander 
to imply that what he was now doing was done 
for the sake of his ally, and tlic small white 
hand holding the Order touched one of Ld/a- 
rev’s buttons. It was as if Napoleon knew that 
it was only necessary for his hand to deign to 
touch that soldier’s breast for the soldier to be 
forever happy, rewarded, and distinguished 
from everyone else in the world. Napoleon 
merely laid the cross on Ldzarev’s breast and. 
dropping his hand, turned toward Alexander 
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as though sure that the cross would adhere 
there. And it really did, 

Ofheious hands, Russian and French, im- 
mediately seized the cross and fastened it to the 
uniform. LAzarev glanced morosely at the lit- 
tle man with white hands who was doing some- 
thing to him and, still standing motionless pre- 
senting arms, looked again straight into Alex- 
ander's eyes, as if asking whether he should 
stand there, or go away, or do something else. 
But receiving no orders, he remained for some 
time in that rigid position. 

The Emperors remounted and rode away. 
The Preobrazhdnsk battalion, breaking rank, 
mingled with the French Guards and sat down 
at the tables prepared for them. 

Lazarev sat in the place of honor. Russian 
and French officers embraced him, congratulat- 
ed him. and pressed his hands. Crowxls of offi- 
< ers and civilians drew near merely to see him. 

A rumble of Russian and French voices and 
laughter filled the air round the tables in the 
s(]iiare. 'I'wo officers with flushed faces, look- 
ing cheerful and h:ij |.y, passed by Rostdv. 

“What d'you think of the treat? All on silver 
plate," one of them was saying. "Have you seen 
I..'i7arev?" 

"1 have." 

"Tomorrow, 1 hear, the Preobrazhi^nskiswill 
give them a dinner." 

"Yes, but what luck for L.-i/arev! Twelve 
hundred francs' pension for life." 

"Here's a cap, ladsl" shouted a Preobraz- 
h^nsk soldier, donning a shaggy French cap. 

"It's a fine thingl First-rate!" 

"Have you heard the password?" asked one 
Guards* officerof another. "The day before yes- 
terday it was 'Nafwlron, France, braxfoure'; 
yesterday, * Alexandre, Russie, grandeur/ One 
day our Empcrcir gives it and next day Napo- 
leon. Tomorrow our Emperor will send a St. 
George's Cross to the bravest of the French 
Guards. It has to be done. He must respond in 
kind." 

Boris, too, with his friend Zhilinski, came to 
see the Preobra/hc^nsk banc]uet. On his way 
back, he noticed Rostdv standing by the cor- 
ner of a house. 

"Rostdvl How d’you do? We missed one an- 
other," he said, and could not refrain fiom ask- 
ing what was the matter, so strangely dismal 
and troubled was Rostov's face. 

"Nothing, nothing,", replied Rostdv. 

"You'll call round?" 

"Yes, 1 will." 

Rostdv stood at that corner for a long time. 
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watching the feast from a distance. In his mind, 
a painful process was going on which he could 
not bring to a conclusion. I'errible doubts rose 
in his soul. Now he remembered Denisov with 
his changed expression, his submission, and the 
whole hospital, with arms and legs torn off and 
its dirt and disease. So vividly dici he recall that 
hospital stench of dead flesh that he looked 
round to see where the smell came from. Next 
he thought of that self-satisfied Bonaparte, 
with his small white hand, who was now an Em- 
peror, liked and respected by Alexander. Then 
why those severed arms and legs and those dead 
men? . . . Then again he thought of Ldzarev re- 
warded and Denisov punished and unpar- 
doned. He caught himself harboring such 
strange thoughts that he was frightened. 

The smell of the food the Preobrazh^nskis 
were eating and a sense of hunger recalled him 
from these reflections; he had to get something 
to cat before going away. He went to a hotel he 
had noticed that morning. There he found so 
many people, among them officers who, like 
himself, had come in civilian clothes, that he 
had difficulty in getting a dinner. Two officers 
of his own division joined him. I'he conversa- 
tion naturally turned on the peace. The offi- 
cers, his comrades, like most of the army, were 
dissatisfied with the peace concluded after the 
battle of Fricdland. They said that had we held 
out a little longer Napoleon w^ould have been 
done for, as his troops had neither provisions 
nor ammunition. Nicholas ate and drank 
(chiefly the latter) in silence. He finished a 
couple of bottles of wine by himself. The pro- 
cess in his mind went on tormenting him with- 
out reaching a conclusion. He feared to give 
way to his thoughts, yet could not get ticl of 
them. Suddenly, on one of the officers' saying 
that it was humiliating to look at the French, 
Rostdv began shouting with uncalled-for wrath, 
and therefore much to the surprise of the offi- 
cers: 

"How can you judge what's best?" he cried, 
the blood siuldenly rushing to his face. "How 
can you judge the Emperor's actions? What 
right have we to argue? We cannot compre- 
hend either the F.mperor'saims or his actions!" 

"But I never said a word about the F.inper- 
orl" said the officer, justifying himself, and un- 
able to understand Rostov's outburst, except 
on the supposition that he was drunk. 

But Rostdv did not listen to him. 

"We are not diplomatic officials, we are sol- 
diers and nothing more," he went on. "If we 
are ordered to die, we must die. If we're pun- 
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ished, it means that we have deserved it, it*s 
not for us to judge. If the Emperor pleases to 
recognize Bonaparte as Emperor and to con- 
clude an alliance with him, it means that that 
is the right thing to do. If once we begin judg- 
ing and arguing about everything, nothing sa- 
cred will be leftl That way we shall be saying 
there is no God—nothing!” shouted Nicholas, 
banging the table— very little to the point as it 
seemed to his listenen, but quite relevantly to 
the course of his own thoughts. 

**Our business is to do our duty, to fight and 
not to thinki That’s all. . . said he. 

“And to drink,” said one of the officers, not 
wishing to quarrel. 

“Yes, and to drink,” assented Nicholas. “Hul- 
lo thcrel Another bottle!” he shouted. 

In 1808 the Emperor Alexander went to Er- 
furt for a fresh interview with the Einpeior Na- 
poleon, and in the upper circles of Pctersbiiig 
there was much talk of the grandeur of this 
important meeting. 


CHAPTER XXII 

In 1809 the intimacy between “the world's 
two arbiters,” as Napoleon and Alexander were 
called, was such that when Napoleon declared 
war on Austria a Russian corps crossed the 
frontier to co-operate with our old enemy 
Bonaparte against our old ally the Emperor of 
Austria, and in court ciicles the possibility of 
marriage between Napoleon and one ot Al- 
exander’s sistcis was spoken of. But besides 
considerations of foreign pedicy, the attention 
of Russian society was at that time keenly di- 
rected on the internal changes that were being 
undertaken in all the depaitments of govern- 
ment. 

Life meanwhile— real life, with its essential 
interests of health and sickness, toil and icst, 
and its intellectual interests in thought, sci- 
ence, poetry, music, love, friendship, hatred, 
and passions— went on as usual, independently 
ot and apart from pc^litical friendship 01 en- 
mity with Napoleon Bonaparte and from all 
the schemes of reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER I 

Prince Andrew had spent two years continu- 
ously in the country. 

All the plans Pierre had attempted on his es- 
tates— and constantly changing from one thing 
to another had never accomplished— were car- 
ried out by Prince Andrew without display and 
without perceptible difficulty. 

He had in the highest degree a practical te- 
nacity which Pierre lacked, and without fuss 
or strain on his p;iit this set things going. 

On one of his c*states the three hundred serfs 
were liberated and bora me free agricultural 
laborers— this being one of the first examples 
of the kind in Russia. On other estates the 
serfs’ compulsory labor was commuted for a 
quitrent. A trained midwife was engaged for 
Hogucharovo at his expense, and a priest was 
paid to teach reading and writing to the chil- 
dren of the peasants and household serfs. 

Prince Andrew spent half his time at Bald 
Hills with his father and his son, who w:is still 
in the care of nurses. The other half he spent 
in "Boguchdrovo (doister,” as his father called 
Prince Andrew’s estate. Despite the indiffer- 
ence totheaftairsof the world he had expressed 
to Pierre, he diligently followed all that went 
on, received many books, and to his surprise 
noticed that when he or his father had visitors 
from Petersburg, the very vortex of life, these 
people lagged behind himself— who never left 
the country— in knowledge of what was hap- 
pening in home and foreign affairs. 

Besides being occupied with his estates and 
reading a great variety of books. Prince An- 
drew was at this time busy with a critical sur- 
veyof our last two unfortunate campaigns, and 
with drawing up a proposal for a reform of the 
army rules and regulations. 

In the spring of 1809 he went to visit the Ry- 
azd.i estates which had been inherited by his 
son, whose guardian he was. 

Warmed by the spring sunshine he sat in 
the caliche looking at the new grass, the first 
leaves on the birches, and the first puffs of 
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white spring clouds floating across the clear 
blue sky. He was not thinking of anything, but 
looked absent-mindedly and cheerfully from 
side to side. 

They crossed the ferry where he had talked 
with Pierre the year before. They went through 
the muddy village, past threshing floors and 
green fields of wintenr rye, downhill where snow 
still lodged near the bridge, uphill where the 
clay had been liquefied by the rain, past strips 
of stubble land and bushes touched with green 
here and there, and into a birch forest grow- 
ing on both sides of the road. In the forest it 
was almost hot, no wind could be felt, llie 
birches with their sticky green leaves were mo- 
tionless, and lilac-colored flowers and the first 
blades of green grass were pushing up and 
lifting last year’s leaves. The coarse evergreen 
color of the small fir trees scattered here and 
there among the birches was an unpleasant re- 
minder of winter. On entering the forest the 
horses began to snort and sweated visibly. 

Peter the footman made some remark to the 
coachman; the latter assented. But apparently 
the coachman’s sympathy was not enough for 
Peter, and he tiiriicd on the box toward his 
master. 

“How pleasant it is, your excellency 1 ’’ he said 
with a respectful smile. 

“What?’’ 

“It’s pleasant, your excellency I “ 

“What is he talking alwmt?’* thought Prince 
Andrew. “Oh, the spring, I suppose,’’ he 
thought as he turned round. “Yes, really every- 
thing is green already. . . . How early! The 
birches and cherry and alders too are coming 

out But the oaks show no sign yet. Ah. here 

is one oak!’’ 

At the edge of the road stood an oak. Prob- 
ably ten times theageof the birches that formed 
the forest, it was ten times as thick and twice as 
tall as they. It was an enormous tree, its girth 
twice as great as a man could embrace, and evi- 
dently long ago some of its branches had been 
broken off and its bark scarred. Witli its huge 
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ungainly limbs sprawling unsymmetrically, 
and its gnarled hands and fingers, it stood an 
aged, stern, and scornful monster among the 
smiling birch trees. Only the dead-looking ev- 
ergreen firs dotted about in the forest, and this 
oak, refused to yield to the charm of spring or 
notice either the spring or the sunshine. 

''Spring, love, happinessi'* this oak seemed to 
say. “Are you not weary of that stupid, mean- 
ingless, constantly repeated fraud? Always the 
same and always a fraud! There is no spring, 
no sun, no happiness! Look at those cramped 
dead firs, ever the same, and at me too, stick- 
ing out my broken and barked fingers just 
where they have grown, whether from my back 
or my sides: as they have grown so 1 stand, and 
I do not believe in your hopes and your lies." 

As he passed through the forest IVince An- 
drew turned several times to look at that oak, 
as if expecting something from it. Under the 
oak. too, were flowers and grass, but it stood 
among them scowling, rigid, misshapen, and 
grim as ever. 

“Yes, the oak is right, a thousand times right," 
thought Prince Andrew. “Let others— the young 
—yield afresh to that fraud, but we know life, 
our life is finished!" 

A whole sequence of new thoughts, hopeless 
but mournfully pleasant, rose in his soul in 
connection with that tree. During this journey 
he, as it were, considered his life afresh and ar- 
rived at his old conclusion, restful in its hope- 
lessness: that it was not for him to begin aay- 
thing anew— but that he must live out his life, 
content to do no harm, and not disturbing 
himself or desiring anything. 

CHAPTER II 

Prince Andrew had to see the Marshal of the 
Nobility for the district in connection with the 
affairs of the Ryardin estate of which he was 
trustee. This Marshal was Count llyA Rost6v, 
and in the middle of May Prince Andrew went 
to visit him. 

It was now hot spring weather. The whole 
forest was already clothed in green. It was 
dusty and so hot that on passing near water one 
longed to bathe. 

Prince Andrew, depressed and preoccupied 
with the business about which he had to speak 
to the Marshal, was driving up the avenue in 
the grounds of the Rostdvs' house at Otrddnoe. 
He heard merry girlish cries behind some trees 
on the right and saw a group of girls running to 
cross the path of his caliche. Ahead of the rest 
and nearer to him ran a dark-haired, remark- 


ably slim, pretty girl in a yellow chintz dress, 
with a white handkerchief on her head from 
under which loose locks of hair escaped. The 
girl was shouting something but, seeing that he 
was a stranger, ran back laughing without look- 
ing at him. 

Suddenly, he did not know why, he felt a 
pang. The day was so beautiful, the sun so 
bright, everything around so gay, but that slim 
pretty girl did not know, or wish to know, of 
his existence and was contented and cheerful 
in her own separate— probably foolish— but 
bright and happy life. “What is she so glad 
about? What is she thinking of? Not of the mil- 
itary regulations or of the arrangement of the 
Rya/An serfs' quitrents. Of what is she think- 
ing? Why is she so happy?" Prince Andrew 
asked himself with instinctive curiosity. 

In 1809 Count Ily.i RosnW was living at 
Otrddnoe just as he had done in former years, 
that is, entertaining almost the whole province 
with hunts, theatricals, dinners, and music. He 
was glad to see Prince Andrew, as he was to 
see any new visitor, and insisted on his staying 
the night. 

During the dull day, in the course of which 
he was entertained by his elderly hosts and by 
the more important of the visitors (the old 
count’s house was troweled on account of an 
approaching name day). Prince Andrewrepeat- 
edly glanced at NatAsha, gay^.and laughing 
among the younger members of the company, 
and asked himself each time, “What is she 
thinking about? Why is she so glad?" 

That night, alone in new surroundings, he 
was long unable to sleep-. He read awhile and 
then put out his candle, but relit it. It was hot 
in the room, the inside shutters of which were 
closed. He was cross with the stupid old man 
(as he called Rost6v), who had made him stay 
by assuring him that some necessary documents 
had notyctarrived from town, and hewas vexed 
with himself for having stayed. 

He got up and went to the window to open 
it. As soon as he opened the shutters the moon- 
light, as if it had long been watching for this, 
burst into the rcMjm. He opened the casement. 
The night was fresh, bright, and very still. Just 
before the window was a row of pollard trees, 
looking black on one side and with a silvery 
light on the other. Beneath the trees grew some 
kind of lush, wet, bushy vegetation with silver- 
lit leaves and stems here and there. Farther 
back beyond thedark treesaroof glittered with 
dew. to the right was a leafy tree with brilliant- 
ly white tninkand branches, and aboveit shone 
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the moon, nearly at its full, in a pale, almost 
starless, spring sky. Prince Andrew leaned his 
elbows on the window ledge and his eyes rested 
on that sky. 

His room was on the first floor. 7’hose in the 
rooms above were also awake. He heard female 
voices overhead. 

“Just once more," said a girlish voice above 
him whicli Prince Andrew recognized at once. 

“But when are you coming to bed?“ replied 
another voice. 

“I won't, I can’t sleep, what’s the use? Come 
now for the last time.” 

Two girlish voices sang a musical passage— 
the end of some song. 

“Oh. how lovely I Nowgo to sleep, and there's 
an end oi it.” 

“You go to sleep, but I can't,” said the first 
voice, coming nearer to the window. She was 
evidently leaning right out, for the rustle of 
her dress and even her breathing could be 
heard. Everything was stone still, like the moon 
and its light and the shadows. Prince Andrew, 
too, darecl not stir. fear of betraying his un- 
intentional presence. 

“Sonya! Sonyal” he again heard the first 
speaker. “Oh, how can you sleep? Only look 
how glorious it is! Ah, how glorious! Do wake 
up, Sonya!” she said almost with tears in her 
voice. “There never, never was such a lovely 
night before!” 

Sonya made some reluctant reply. 

“Do just come and see what a moon! . . . Oh, 
how lovely! f’ome here. . . . Darling, sweet- 
heart, come here! 'I'here, you see? I feel like 
sitting down on my heels, putting my arms 
round my knees like this, straining tight, as 
tight as possible, and flyiiigawayl Like this. . . 

“Take care, you’ll fall out.” 

He heard the sound of a scuffle and Sc^nya’s 
disapproving voice: “It’s past one o’clock.” 

“Oh, you only spoil things for me. All right, 

Ro. gol” 

Again all was silent, but Prince Andrew 
knew she was still sitting there. From time to 
time he heard a soft rustle and at times a sigh. 

“O God, O God! What docs it mean?” she 
suddenly exclaimed. “To bed then, if it must 
be!” and she slammed the casement. 

“For her I might as well not exist!” thought 
Prince Andrew while he listened to her voice, 
for -ome reason expecting yet fearing that she 
might say something about him. “There she is 
again! As if it were on purpose,” thought he. 

In his soul there suddenly arose such an un- 
expected turmoil of youthful thoughts and 


hopes, contrary to the whole tenor of his life, 
that unable to explain his condition to himself 
he lay down and fell asleep at once. 

CHAPTER III 

Next morning, having taken leave of no one 
but the count, and not waiting for the ladies to 
appear. Prince Andrew set off for home. 

It was already the beginning of June when 
on his return journey he drove into the birch 
forest where the gnarled old oak had made so 
strange and memorable an impression on him. 
In the forest the harness bells sounded yet more 
muffled than they had done six weeks before, 
for now all was thick, shady, and dense, and 
theyoung firs dottedabout in the forest did not 
jar on the general beauty but, lending them* 
selves to the mood around, were delicately 
green with fluffy young shoots. 

The whole day had been hot. Somewhere a 
storm was gathering, but only a small cloud 
had scattered some raindrops lightly, sprin- 
kling the road and the sappy leaves. The left 
side of the forest was dark in the shade, the 
right side glittered in the sunlight, wet and 
shiny and scarcely swayed by the breeze. Every- 
thing was in blossom, the nightingales trilled, 
and their voices reverberated now near, now 
far away. 

“Yes, here in this forest was that oak with 
which I agreed,” thought Prince Andrew. “But 
where is it?” he again wondered, gazing at the 
left side of the road, and without recognizing 
it he looked with admiration at the very oak 
he sought. The old oak, quite transfigured, 
spreading out a canopy of sappy dark-green 
foliage, stood rapt and slightly trembling in the 
rays of the evening sun. Neither gnarled fin- 
gers nor old scars nor old doubts and sorrow^s 
were any of them in evidence now. Through 
the hard century-old bark, even w^here theie 
were no twigs, leaves had sprouted such as one 
could hardly believe thcold veteran could have 
produced. 

“Yes, it is the same oak,” thought Prince An- 
drew, and all at once he was seized by an un- 
reasoning springtime feeling of joy and renew- 
al. All the best moments of his life suddenly 
rose to his memory. Austerlitz with the lofty 
heavens, his wife’s dead reproachful face. 
Pierre at the ferry, that girl thrilled by the 
beauty of the night, and that night itself and 
the moon, and ... all this rushed suddenly to 
his mind. 

“No, life is not over at thirty-one!” Prince 
Andrew suddenly decided finally and decisively. 
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"It is not enough for me to know what I have 
in me— e\'eryoiie must know it: Pierre, and 
that young girl who wanted to fly away into the 
sky, everyone must know me, so that my life 
may not be lived for myself alone while others 
live so apart trom it, but so that it may be re- 
flected in them all, and they and 1 may live in 
harmony r* 

On reaching home Prince Andrew decided 
to go to Petersburg that autumn and found all 
sorts of reasons for this decision. A whole series 
of sensible and logical considerations showing 
it to be essential for him to go to Petersburg, 
and even to re-enter the service, kept spring- 
ing up in his mind. He could not now under- 
stand how he could ever even have doubted the 
necessity of taking an active share in life, just 
as a month before he had not understood how 
the idea of leaving die quiet country could 
ever enter his head. It now seemed clear to him 
that all his experience of life must be senseless- 
ly wasted unless he applied it to some kind of 
work and again played an active part in life. 
He did not even remember how formerly, on 
the strength of similar wretched logical argu- 
ments, it had seemed obvious that he would 
be degrading himself if he now. after the les- 
sons he had had in life, allowed himself to be- 
lieve in the possibility of being useful and in 
the possibility of happinessor love. Now reason 
suggested quite the opposite. After that jour- 
ney to Ryazdn he found the country dull; his 
former pursuits no longer interested him, and 
often when sitting alone in his study he got up, 
went to the mirror, and ga/ed a long time at his 
own face. Then he would turn away to the por- 
trait of his dead Lise, who with hair curled d la 
grecque looked tenderly and gaily at him out 
of the gilt frame. She did not now say those 
former terrible words to him, but looked sim- 
ply, merrily, and inquisitively at him. And 
Prince Andrew, crossing his arms behind him, 
long paced the room, now Irowning, now smil- 
ing, as he reflected on those irrational, inex- 
pressible thoughts, secret as a crime, which al- 
tered his whole life and were connected with 
Pierre, with fame, with the girl at die window, 
the oak, and woman's beauty and love. And if 
anyone came into his room at such moments 
he was particularly cold, stern, and above all 
unpleasantly logical. 

“My dear," Princess Mary entering at such a 
moment would say, "little Nicholas can’t go 
out today, it’s very cold." 

"If it were hot," Prince Andrew would reply 


at such times very dryly to his sister, "he could 
go out in his smock, but as it is cold he must 
wear warm clothes, which were designed for 
that purpose. That is what follows Irom the 
fact that it is cold; and not that a child who 
needs fresh air should remain at home," he 
would add with extreme logic, as if punishing 
someone for those secret illogical emotions that 
stirred within him. 

At such moments Princess Maty would think 
how intellectual work dries men up. 

CHAPTER TV 

PRiNct Andrfw arrived in Petersburg in Au- 
gust, 1809. It was the time when the youthful 
Sperdnski was at the zenith of his fame and his 
reforms were being pushed forward with the 
greatest energy. That same August the Emper- 
or was thrown from his crt/cchc, injured his leg, 
and remained three weeks at Peterhof, receiv- 
ing Sper^nski every day and no one else. At 
that time the two famous decrees were being 
prepared that so agitated society— abolishing 
court ranks and introducing examinations to 
qualify lor the grades ol Collegiate Assessor 
and State Councilor— and not merely these but 
a whole state constitution, intended to change 
the existing order oi govetiinient in Russia: le- 
gal, administrative, and financial, from the 
Council of State down to the disti ict ti ibunals. 
Now those vague liberal dreams with which the 
Emperor Alexander had ascended the thione, 
and which he had tried to put into efteci with 
the aid of his associates, C/arioryski, Ncnosilt- 
sev, Kochubt^y, and Stroganov— whom he him- 
self in jest had called his Comitr rlrsalui public 
—were taking shape and being icali/cd. 

Now all these men were replaced by Spenin- 
ski on the civil side, and Arakclu^cv on the mili- 
tary. Soon after his atiival Prince Andrew, as 
a gentleman of the chamber, presented himself 
at court and at a levee. The Emperor, though 
he met him twice, did nf)t favor him with a 
single word. It had always seemed to Prince 
Andrew before that he was antipathetic to the 
Emperor and that the latter disliked his lacc 
and personality geiieially, and in the cold, re- 
pellent glance the Emperor gave him, he now 
found further confirmation of this sunnisc. 
I'lie courtiers explained the Emperor’s neglect 
of him by His Majesty’s displeasure at Bol- 
kc^nski’s not having served since 1805. 

"I know mysell that one cannot help one’s 
sympathies and antipathies," thought Prince 
Andrew, "so it will not do to present my pro- 
posal lor the reform of the anny regulations to 
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the Emperor personally, but the project will 
speak for itself.” 

He mentioned what he had written to an 
old field marshal, a friend of his father’s. The 
field marshal madean appointment to sec him, 
received him gratiousl), and j)roniised to in- 
form the Emperor. A few days later Prince An- 
drew received notice that he was to go to see 
the Minister of War, Count Arakclw^ev. 

On the appointed day Prince Andrew en- 
tered Count Arakchc^'ev's waiting room at nine 
in the morning. 

He did not know Arakclu'ev personally, had 
never seen him, and all he had heard of him in- 
sj)ired him svith but little respect for the man. 

“I le is Minister of War, a man trusted by the 
Empetor, and I need not (oiuern myself about 
his [)ersonal cjualities: he has been commis- 
sioned to (onsider my project, so he alone can 
get it adopted,” thought Piince Andrew as he 
ssaited among a number of important and un- 
important people in Count Arakcheev’s wait- 
ing room. 

During his sers'ice, cniefly as an adjutant. 
Prince Andrew had seen theanteroomsol many 
im|)oi taut men, and the diffcicnt types of such 
rooms were well known to him. Oruiii Arak- 
cheev’s anteiooni had (jiiite a special character. 
'1 he fates of the unimportant people awaiting 
their turn lor an audience showc'd embarrass- 
ment and seisility; the faces of those ot higher 
rank expressed a common leeling of awkward- 
ness, (o\ered by a mask of umoncern and rid- 
icule ol themsehes,theirsituation,and the per- 
son for whom tlu'y were waiting. Sonre walked 
thought lully up and clown, others whispcTcd 
and laughed. Prince Andrew heard the nick- 
name ‘*Si'laAndrc*e\ it h’”arrd the words, 
will gi\c it to us hot,” in refer eiue to Count 
Arak(lu'*cv. One general (an important per- 
sonage), evidently feeling offended at having 
to wait so long, sat crossing and uncrossing his 
legs and smiling contomjrtuously to himself. 

lint the moment the dof»r opened one feel- 
ing alone appeared oir all laces— that of fear. 
Ihincc Andrew lor the second time asked the 
'adjutant on duty to take in his name, but re- 
ceived an ironical look and was told that his 
turn would come in due course. After some 
others had beeir shown in and out of the min- 
ister’s room by the adjutant on duty, an officer 
who struck Prince Andrew by his hunriliated 
and frightened air was admitted at that terri- 
ble door. 'Fhis officer’s audience lasted a long 

^ Sila means "force.” 


time. Then suddenly the grating sound of a 
harsh voice was heard from the other side of 
the door, and the officer— with pale face and 
trembling lips— came out and passed through 
the waiting room, clutching his head. 

After this Prince Andrew was conducted to 
the dofir and the officer on duty said in a whis- 
per, “I'o the right, at the window.” 

Prince Andrc'w entered a plain tidy room 
and saw at the table a man of forty with a hmg 
waist, a long closely cropped hcacl, deep wrin- 
kles, scowling brows above dull greenish-hazel 
eyes and an overhanging red ncjse. Arakcheev 
turned his head toward him without looking at 
him. 

”What is your petition?” asked Arakcluf-ev. 

”I am not petitioning, your excellency,” re- 
turned Prince Andrew cjuietly. 

Arakch(!^ev’s eyes turned toward him. 

"Sit down.” said he. "Prince Bolkdnski?” 

"I am not peMtioning about anything. His 
Majesty the Emperor has deigned to send your 
excellency a pro ject submitted by me . . .” 

"You see, my dear sir. I have read your proj- 
ect,” interrupted Arakcheev, uttering only the 
first words amiably and then— again without 
looking at Prince Andrew— relapsing gradual-' 
ly into a tone of grumbling contempt. "You 
are piojiosing new iniliiaiy law's? There arc 
many laws but no one to carryout the old ones. 
Nowadays everybody designs laws, it is easier 
writing than doing.” 

"1 came at His Majesty the Emperor’s wish 
to learn from your excellency how’ you propose 
to deal w ith the mciuorandum I have present- 
ed.’’ said Piiiuc .\ndrew politely. 

"I ha\e endorsed a resolution on your mem- 
orandum and sent it to ihccommittee. I do not 
approve of it,” said Viakthi^'ev, rising and tak- 
ing a paper from his w'liting table. "Herd” 
and he handed it to Prince Andrew. 

Across the paper was scrawled in pencil, 
without capital letters, misspelled, aiicl with- 
out punctuation: "Unsoundly constructed be- 
cause resembles an imitation of the French mil- 
itary' code and from the Articles of War need- 
lessly deviating.” 

"To what committee has the memorandum 
been relcrred?” inquired Prince .Andrew. 

"To the Committee on Army Regulations, 
and I have recommended that your honor 
should be ap]>ointed a member, but without a 
salary.” 

Prince Andrew smiled. 

"I don’t w'ant one.” 

‘*A member without salary,” repeated Arak- 
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ch^ev. "i have the honor . . . Eh! Call the next akch^ev. Prince Andrew spent the evening at 


one! Who else is there?*' he shouted, bowing to 
Prince Andrew. 

CHAPTER V 

While waiting for the announcement of his 
appointment to the committee Prince Andrew 
looked up his former accjuaintances. particu- 
larly those he knew to be in power and whose 
aid he might need. In Petersburg he now ex- 
perienced the same feeling he had had on the 
eve of a battle, when troubled by anxious cu- 
riosity and irresistibly attracted to the ruling 
circles where the future, on which the fate of 
millions depended, was beingshaped. From the 
irritation of the older men, the curiosity of the 
uninitiated, the reserve of the initiated, the 
hurry and preoccupation of everyone, and the 
innumerable committees and commissions of 
whose existence he learned every day, he felt 
that now, in 1809, here in Petersburg a vast 
civil conflict was in preparation, the command- 
er in chief of which was a mysterious person he 
did not know, but who was supposed to be a 
man of genius— Sperdnski. And this movement 
of reconstruction of which Prince Andrew had 
*a vague idea, and Sperdnski its chief promoter, 
began to interest him so keenly that the ques- 
tion of the army regulations quickly receded to 
a secondary place in his consciousness. 

Prince Andrew was most favorably placed to 
secure a good reception in the highest and most 
diverse Petersburg circles of the day. The re- 
forming party cordially welcomed and courted 
him, in the first place because he was reputed tci 
be clever and very well read, and secondly be- 
cause by liberating his serfs he had obtained 
the reputation of being a liberal. The party of 
the old and dissatisfled, who censured the in- 
novations, turned to him expecting his sympa- 
thy in their disapproval of the refonns, simply 
because he was the son of his father. The fem- 
inine society world welcomed him gladly, be- 
cause he was rich, distinguished, a good match, 
and almost a newcomer, with a halo of romance 
on account of hissupposed death and the tragic 
loss of his wife. Besides this the general opin- 
ion of all who had known him previously was 
that he had greatly improved during these last 
five years, having softened and grown more 
manly, lost his former aflectation, pride, and 
contemptuous irony, and acquired the serenity 
that comes with years. People talked about 
him, were interested in him, and wanted to 
meet him. 

The day after his interview with Count Ar- 


Count Kochubey's. He told the count of his 
interview with Sila Andreevich (Kochubey 
spoke of Arakch<5ev by that nickname with the 
same vague irony Prince Andrew had noticed 
in the Minister of War’s anteroom). 

"Mon cher, even in this case you can't do 
without Michael Mikhdylovich SperAnski. He 
manages everything. 1*11 speak to him. He has 
promised to come this evening.” 

“What has SperAnski to do with the army 
regulations?” asked Prince Andrew. 

Kochubey shook his head smilingly, as if sur- 
prised at Bolkdnski's simplicity. 

“We were talking to him about you a few days 
ago,” Kochubc^y continued, “and about your 
freed plowmen.'* 

“Oh, is it you. Prince, who have freed your 
serfs?” said an old man of Catherine's day, 
turning contemptuously toward Bolkdnski. 

“It was a small estate that brought in no prof- 
it,” replied Prince Andicw, trying to extenuate 
his action so as not to irritate the old man use- 
lessly. 

“Afraid of being late . . .” said the old man, 
looking at Kochubt5y. 

“There’s one thing I don’t undeistand,” he 
continued. “Who will plow the land if they aic 
set free? It is easy to write laws, but dilfuult to 
rule. . . .Just the same as now -I ask you, Count 
—who will be heads ol the departments when 
cveiybody has to pass examinatunis?” 

“Those who pass the cxdmiii4.tioiis, I sup- 
pose,” replied Kochubey, crossing his legs and 
glancing round. 

“Well, I have Prydnichnikov serving under 
me, a splendid man, a priceless man, but he’s 
sixty. Is he to go up for examination?” 

*‘Yes, that’s a difficulty, as education is not at 
all general, but . . .” 

Count Kochub<^ydid not finish. Herose,took 
Prince Andrew by the arm, and went to meet 
a tall, bald, fair man of about forty with a 
large open forehead and a long face of unusu- 
al and peculiar whiteness, who was just enter- 
ing. The newcomer wore a blue swallow tail 
coat with a cross suspended from his neck and a 
star on his left breast. It was Sperdnski. Prince 
Andrew recognized him at oncci and felt a 
throb within him, as happens at critical mo- 
ments of life. Whether it was from respect, en- 
vy, or anticipation, he did not know. Speniii- 
ski’s whole figure was of a peculiar type that 
made him easily recogiii/ablc. In tlie society in 
which Prince Andrew lived he had never seen 
anyone who together with awkward and clum- 
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sy gestures possessed such calmness and self- 
assurance; he had never seen so resolute yet 
gentlean expression as that in those half-closed, 
rather humid eyes, or so firm a smile that ex- 
pressed nothing; nor had he heard such a re- 
fined, smooth, soft voice; above all he had nev- 
er seen such delicate whiteness of face or hands 
—hands which were broad, but very plump, soft, 
and white. Such whiteness and softness Prince 
Andrew had only seen on the faces of soldiers 
who had been long in hospital. 'I'his was Spe- 
r.'iiiski. Secretary of State, reporter to the Em- 
peror and his companion at Erfurt, where he 
had more than once met and talked with Na- 
poleon. 

Sperdnski did not shift his eyes from one face 
to another as people involuntarily do on en- 
tering a large company and was in no hurry to 
speak. He spcikc slowly, with assurance that he 
w'ould be listened to, and he looked only at 
the person with whom he was conversing. 

Prime Andrew followed Speranski’s every 
wwd and movement with particular attention. 
As happens to some people, especially to men 
who judge those near to them severely, he al- 
ways on meeting anyone, new -especially any- 
one whom, like Sperdnski, he knew by reputa- 
tion-expected to discover in him the perfec- 
tion of human qualities. 

Speidnski told Kochub(!*y he was sorry he 
had been unable to come sooner as he had been 
detained at the palace. He did not say that the 
Emperor had kept him, and Piince Andrew 
noticed this aifectation of modesty. When Ko- 
chubey introduced Prince Andrew, Sperdnski 
slowly turned his eyes to Bolkonski with his 
customary smile and looked at him in silence. 

“1 am vciy glad to make your nccjuaintance. 
I had heard of you, as everyone has," he said 
after a pause. 

Kochubi^y said a few wwds about the recep- 
tion A rakclu^'cv had given Bolkcniski. Sperdnski 
smiled more markedly. 

" I'hc (liairmnn of the Committee on Army 
Regulations is my good friend Monsieur Mag- 
nitski," he said, fully articulating every word 
and syllabic, "and if you like 1 can pul you in 
touch with him." He paused at the full stop. 

hope you will find him sympathetic and 
ready to co-operate in promoting all that is 
reasonable." 

A circle soon formed round Sperdnski, and 
the old man who had talked alx^ut his subordi- 
nate Prydnichnikov addressed a question to 
him. 

Prince Andrew without joining in the con- 


versation watched every movement of Sperdn- 
ski's: this man, not long since an insignificant 
divinity student, who now, Bolkdnski thought, 
held in his bands— those plump white hands— 
the fate of Russia. Prince Andrew was struck 
by the extraordinarily disdainful composure 
with which Sperdnski answered the old man. 
He appeared to addicss condescending words 
to him from an immeasurable height. When 
the old man began to speak too loud, Speran- 
ski smiled and said he could not judge of the 
advantage or disadvantage of what pleased the 
sovereign. 

Having talked for a little while in the gen- 
eral circle, Sperdnski rose and coming up to 
Prince Andrew took him along to the other 
end of the room. It was clear that he thought it 
necessary to interest himself in Bolkf'>nski. 

"I had no chance to talk with you. Prince, 
during the animated conversation in which 
that venerable gentleman involved me," he 
said with a mildly contemptuous smile, as if 
intimating by that smile that he and Prince 
Andrew understood the insignificance of the 
people with whom he had just been talking. 
'I'his flattered Prime Andrew. "I have known 
of you for a long time: first from your action 
svith regard to your serfs, a first example, of 
which it is very desirable that there should be 
more imitators; and secondly because )ou are 
one ol those gentlemen of the chamber w'ho 
have not considcied themseUes offended by 
the nc'w decree concerning the ranks allotted 
to courtiers, w'hich is causing so much gossip 
and tittle-tattle." 

"No," said Prince Andrew, "my father did 
not wish me to take advantage of the prisilege. 
I began the service from the lower gr.ide." 

"Your father, a man of the last century, evi- 
dently stands above esur contemporaries who 
so condemn this measure which merely re- 
establishes natural justice." 

"I think, hosvcvcr, that those rondcinnaiioiis 
have some giouiid," rctuined Prince .\ndrcw, 
trying to resist Speranski’s influence, of svliidi 
he began to be conscious. He did not like to 
agree with him in everything and lelt a wish to 
contradict. '1 hough he usually spoke easily and 
w'ell, he felt a dilficuliy in expressing himself 
now while talking with Sperdnski. He was too 
much absorbed in observing the famous man's 
personality. 

"Grounds of personal ambition maybe," 
Sperdnski put in quietly. 

"And of state interest to some extent," said 
Prince Andrew. 
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"What do you mean?" asked Speraiiski quiet- 
ly, lowering his eyes. 

"I am an admirer of Montesquieu," replied 
Prince Andrew, "and his idea that le piincipe 
des monarchies est Vhonneur me parait in- 
contedable. Certains droits et privileges de la 
noblesse me paraissent etre des moyens de sou- 
tenir ce sentiment /* ' 

The smile vanished from SperAnski’s white 
face, which was much improved by the change. 
Probably Prince Antirew’s thought interested 
him. 

"5* vous enxdsagrz la queUion sous ce point 
de vue/* ® he began, pronouncing French with 
evident di/Ticulty, and speaking even slower 
than in Russian but quite calmly. 

Sperdnski went on to say that ln)nor, Vlxon- 
near, cannot be upheld by privileges harmful 
to the service; that honor, ihonneur, is either 
a negative concept of not doing what is blame- 
worthy or it is a source of emulation in pursuit 
of commendation and rewards, which recog- 
nize it. His arguments were concise, simple, 
and clear. 

"An institution upholding honor, thesource 
of emulation, is one similar to the Legion 
d*honneuroi the great Emperor Napoleon, not 
harmful but helplul to the success of the serv- 
ice, but not a class or court privilege." 

"I do not dispute that, but it cannot be de- 
nied that court privileges have attained the 
same end," returned Prince Andrew. "Every 
courtier considers himself bound to maintain 
his position worthily." 

"Yet you do not care to avail yourself of the 
privilege. Prince," said Sperdnski, indicating 
by a smile that he wished to finish amiably an 
argument which was embarrassing for his com- 
panion. "If you will do me the honor of call- 
ing on me on Wednesday," he added. "I will, 
after talking with Magniiski, let you know 
what may interest you, and shall also have the 
pleasure of a more detailed c hat with you." 

Closing his eyes, he bowed a la fian^aise, 
without taking leave, and trying to altiact as 
little attention as possible, he left the room. 

CHAPTER VI 

During the first weeks of his stay in Petersburg 
Prince Andrew felt the whole trend of thought 
he had formed during his life ofseclusion quite 

* "The principle of monarchies is honor seems 
to me incontestable. Certain rights and privileges 
for the aristocracy appear to me a means of main- 
taining that sentiment." 

* "If you regard the question from that point of 
view.” 


overshadowed by the trifling cares that en- 
grossed him in tiiat city. 

On returning home in the evcninglic would 
jot down in his notebook four or five necessary 
calls or appointments for certain hours. The 
mechanism of lile, the aiiangement of the day 
so as to be in time eveiywhere, absoibed the 
greater part of his vital energy. He did noth- 
ing, did not even think or find time to think, 
but only talked, and talked successfully, of 
what he had thought while in the country. 

He sometimes noticed with dissatislaction 
that he repeatc*d the same remark on the same 
day in diffeieiit ciicles. Hut he was so busy lor 
whole davs together that he had lU) time to no- 
tice that he was thinking of nothing. 

As he had done on their first meeting at Ko- 
chubi^y’s, Speranski produced a strong impres- 
sion on Prince .\ndiew on the Wednesday, 
when he received him tete-a-tetc at his own 
house and talked tes him long and coiifidcn- 
tiallv- 

I'o Bolkdnski so many people appeared con- 
temptible and insignificant (le.ituies, and he 
so longed to find in someone the li\ ing ideal ol 
that perlection toward which he siio\e, that he 
readily believed that in Speninskihehad found 
this ideal of a pertectly rational and virtuous 
man. Had .Speranski sprung Irom the same 
class as himsell and possessed the same breed 
ing and traditions. Bolkdnski would soon have 
discovered his wc*ak, human, unlicroic sides; 
but as it was, Speranski's strange and logical 
turn of mind inspired him with respec t all the 
more because he did not cjiiite understand him. 
Moreover, Speranski, either bc'iausc he appre- 
ciated the oiIict’s capacity or bc'cause he con- 
sidered it necessary to win him to his side, 
showed off his dispassionate calm reasonable- 
ness before Prince Andrew and Hattered him 
with that subtle flalieiy which goes hand in 
hand with self assurance and consists in a tacit 
assumption that one’s companion is the only 
man besides onescil capable* of undei stand ing 
the folly ol the rest of mankind and the reason- 
ableness and proturrciily of one's own icl(*as. 

During tberr long conversation on Wednes- 
day evening, SjK'ranski more than once re- 
marked: "We regard everything that is above 
the corninoii level ol rooted custom . . ." or, 
with a smile; "But ler want the wolves to be 
fed and the sheep to be .safe . . or: "They 
cannot understand this . . ." and all in a way 
that seemed to say: "We, you and I, under- 
stand what they are and who xve arc." 

Tiiis first long conversation with Sperdnski 
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only slrengrlicned in Prinrc Andicw tJic feel- 
ing he had experienced toward Iiim at their 
first meeting. He saw in him a remarkable, 
flear-ihinking man of vast intellect who by 
his energy and persistence hiid attained power, 
which he was using solely lor the welfare of 
Russia. In Prince Andrew’s eyes Speranski was 
the man he would himsell have wished to be— 
one who explained all the facts of life reason- 
ably, considered important only what was ra- 
tional, and was capable of applying the stand- 
ard of reason toeverything. Everything seemed 
so simple and clear in Speranski’s exposition 
that Prince Andrew involuntarily agreed with 
him about everything. If he replied and ar 
guecl, it was only because he wished to iiiaiii- 
tain his independence and ncjt submit to Spe- 
nlnski’s opinions entirely. Everythingwas right 
and everything was as it should be: only one 
thing disconcerted Prince Anch<*w. This was 
Sporanski’s cold, mirrorlike look, which did 
ikU allow one to penetrate to his soul, and his 
delicate white hands, which Prince Andrew 
itnolunt.nily watched as one does watch the 
hands of those j * '‘C‘ss power. This minor- 
like ga/e and those delicate hands iiritated 
Jhince Andiew, he knew not why. He was un- 
j)leasantlv struck, too, by the e\cessi\e con- 
tein])t (oroiheis that he otrserved in Speranski, 
and by the cliscisity of lines of argument he 
used to support his espinions. He made use ol 
every kincl of mental device, except analogy, 
and passed too boldly, it seemed to Prince An- 
drew, from one to another. Now he would take 
up the position «)f a practical man and con- 
demn ch'c'amers; now that of a satirist, artel 
lairgh ironically at his opponents; now grow 
severely logical, or suddenly rise to the realm 
of meta|diysi(s. ( Phis last resource* was one he 
very lrc'c|uently ernplcsyed.) He would transfer 
a c]iiestion to metaphysical heights, pass on to 
definitions ol space, time, and thought, and, 
havirrg deduccal the refutation he ireeded, 
woulcl again desceird to the Icvcd of the origi- 
nal discussiotr. 

In general the trait of Sper.'inski’s mentality 
which struck Prince Andrew^ most w'as his ab- 
solute and unshakable belief in the power and 
.luthority of reason. It was evident that the 
thought could never occur to him w’hich to 
Prince Andrew^ seemed so natural, rramely.that 
it i.s after all impossible to exprc’ss all one 
thinks; and that he had never lelt the doubt, 
"Is not all I think arrd believe nonserrsc?" And 
it was just this peculiarity of Sper.hiski’s mind 
that particularly attracted Prince Andrew. 


During the first period of their acquaintance 
Rolkdnski felt a passionate admir.itiorr for him 
.similar to that which he had once felt for 
Ronapartc. l ire fact that .Speranski was the 
son of a village priest, arrd that stupid people 
might mc.*anly despise him on account of his 
humble oiigin (as in fact many did), caused 
Prince Andrew to cherish his sentiment ic^r 
him the more, and unconsciously to strengthen 
it. 

On that first evening Rolkc'mski spent wdth 
him, having mentioned the Commission for the 
Revision ol the Code c^f L.aws, Sperdnski told 
him sarcastically that the Commission had ex- 
isted for a hundred and fifty years, had cost 
millions, and had done nothing except that 
Rosenkampt had stuck labels on the corre- 
sponding paragraphs of the different codes. 

"And that is all the slate has fc3r the millions 
it has spent," said he. "We want to give the 
Senate new juridical powders, but we have no 
laws. That is why it is a sin for men like you, 
Prince, not to seive in these timesl" 

Prince Andrew said that for that work an 
education in jurisprudence was needed which 
he did not possess. 

"Rut irobody possesses it, so wiiat would you 
have? It is a vicious circle from which we must 
break a way out." 

A week later Prince Andrew was a member 
of the Committee on Army Regulations and— 
what he had not at all expected— was chairman 
of a section of the committee lor the levision 
of the laws. At Spcaanski’s recjuc'st he took the 
first part of the Civil Code that was being 
draw'll up and, wnth the aid of the Code Xapn- 
Icon and the Institutes of Justinian, he woikcd 
at formulating the section on Personal Rights. 

CHAPTER VII 

Ni'aki.y iwc^ YtARs belore this, in 1808, Pierre 
on returning to Petersburg after visiting his 
estates had involuntarily lound himself in a 
leading position among the Petersburg Eree- 
m.isons. He arranged dining and func^ral lodge 
meetings, enrolled new members, and busied 
himsell uniting various lodges and acc]uiiing 
authentic charters. He gave money for the 
erection of temples and supplemented as l.ir 
as he (cnild the collection of alms, in regard to 
wdiich the majority of members were stingv 
and iiTC'gular. lie supported almost single- 
handed a pool house the order had lounded in 
Peteisburg. 

His life meanwhile continued as before, with 
the same infatuations and dissipations. He 
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liked to dine and drink well, and though he 
considered it immoral and humiliating could 
not resist the temptations of the bachelor cir- 
cles in which he moved. 

Amid the turmoil of his activities and dis- 
tractions, however, Pierre at the end of a year 
began to feel that the more firmly he tried to 
rest upon it, the more Masonic ground on 
which he stood gave ivay under him. At the 
same time he felt that the deeper the ground 
sank under him the closer bound he involun- 
tarily became to the order. When he had joined 
the Freemasons he had experienced the feel- 
ing of one who confidently steps onto the 
smooth surface of a bog. When he put his loot 
down it sank in. To make quite sure of the 
firmness of the ground, he put his other foot 
down and sank deeper still, became stuck in 
it, and involuntaiily waded knee-deep in the 
bog. 

Joseph Alexeyevich was not in Petersburg— 
he had of late stood aside from the affairs of 
the Petersburg lodges and lived almost entirely 
in Moscow. All the members of the lodges 
were men Pierre knew in ordinary life, and it 
svas difficult for him to regard them merely as 
Brothers in Freemasonry and not as Prince B. 
or Ivin Vasilevich D., whom he knew in soci- 
ety mostly as weak and insignificant men. Un- 
der the Masonic aprons and insignia he saw 
the uniforms and decorations at which they 
aimed in ordinary life. Often after collecting 
alms, and reckoning up twenty to thirty rubles 
received lor the most part in promises from -a 
dozen members, of whom half were as well able 
to pay as himself, Pierre remembered the 
Masonic vow in which each Brother promised 
to devote all his belongings to his neighbor, 
and doubts on which he tried not to dwell 
arose in his soul. 

He divided the Brothers he knew into four 
categories. In the first he put those who did 
not take an active part in the affairs of the 
lodges or in human affairs, hut were exclusive- 
ly occupied with the mystical science of the or- 
der: with questions of the threefold designa- 
tion of God, the three primordial elements— 
sulphur, mercury, and salt— or the mcaiiing of 
the square and all the various figures of the 
temple of Solomon. Pierre respected this class 
of Brothers to which the elder ones chiefly be- 
longed, including, Pierre thought, Joseph 
Alex<ycvich himself, but he did not share their 
interests. His heart was not in the mystical as- 
pect of Freemasonry. 

In the second category Pierre reckoned him- 


self and others like him, seeking and vacillat- 
ing, who had not yet found in Freemasonry a 
straight and comprehensible path, but hoped 
to do so. 

In the third category he included those 
Brothers (the majority) who saw nothing in 
Freemasonry but the external forms and cere- 
monies, and prized the strict performance of 
these forms without troubling about their pur- 
port or signifiiancc. Such were Willarski and 
even the Grand Master of the principal lodge. 

Finally, to the fourth category also a great 
many Brothers belonged, particularly those 
who had lately joined. These according to 
Pierre's observations were men who had no be- 
lief in anything, nor desire for anything, but 
joined the Freemasons merely to associate with 
the wealthy young Brothers who were influ- 
ential through their connections or rank, and 
of whom there were very many in the lodge. 

Pierre began to feel dissatisfied with what he 
W.1S doing. Ficcnuisf)nry, at any rale as he saw 
it hcie, sometimes seemed to him based merely 
on externals. He did not think of doubting 
FreemaNonry itself, f>ut suspected that Russian 
Masonry had taken a wrong path and deviated 
from its original principles. And so toward the 
end of the year he went abroad to be initiated 
into the higher secrets of the order. 

In the summer of 1809 Pierre returned to 
Peteisburg. Our Freemasons knew from cor- 
respondence with those abroad-ahat Beziikbov 
had obtained the confidence of many highly 
placed persons, had beem initiated into many 
mystciies, had been raised to a higher grade, 
and was bringing back with him much that 
might coiidiue to the advantage of the Mason- 
ic cause in Russia. Fhc Pcterslmrg Freemasons 
all came to see him, tried to ingratiate them- 
selves with him, and it sccnic'd to them all that 
he was preparing something lor them and con- 
cealing it. 

A solemn meet ing of the lodge of the second 
degree was convened, at whic h Pierre promised 
to communicate to the Petersburg Brothers 
what he had to deliver to them from the high- 
est leaders ot their order. 'Die meeting was a 
full one. After the usual ceremonies Pierre 
rose and began his address. 

“Dear Brotlicrs," he began, blushing and 
stammering, with a written speech in hi!» hand, 
“it is not suiru-icnt to observe our mysteries in 
the seclusion ot our lodge— wc must act— act! 
We are drowsing, but we must act.” Pierre 
raised his notebook and began to read. 

“For the dissemination of pure truth and to 
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secure the triumph of virtue," he read, "we 
must cleanse men from prejudice, diffuse prin- 
ciples in harmony with the spirit of the times, 
undertake the education of the young, unite 
ourselves in indissoluble bonds with the wisest 
men, boldly yet prudently overcome supersti- 
tions, infidelity, and folly, and form of those 
devoted to us a body linked together by unity 
of purpose and possessed of authority and 
power. 

"I’o attain this end we must secure a pre- 
ponderance of virtue over vice and must en- 
deavor to secure that the honest man may, 
even in this world, receive a lasting reward for 
his virtue. But in these great endeavors we are 
gravely hampered by the political institutions 
of today. What is to be done in these circum- 
stances? To favor revolutions, overthrow every- 
thing, repel force by force? . . . No! We are very 
far from that. Every violent reform deserves 
censure, for it quite fails to remedy evil while 
men remain what they are, and also because 
wisdom needs no violence. 

" rhe whole plan of our order should be 
based on the idoT of preparing men of firm- 
ness and virtue bound together by unity of 
conviction— aiming at the punishment of vice 
and folly, and patronizing talent and virtue: 
raising worthy men from the dust and attach- 
ing them to our Brotherhood. Only then will 
our order have the power unobtrusively to 
bind the hands of the protectors of disorder 
and to control them without their being aware 
of it. In a word, we must found a form of gov- 
ernment holding universal sway, which should 
be diffused over the whole world without de- 
stroying the bonds of citizenship, and beside 
which all other governments can continue in 
their customary course and do everything ex- 
cept what impedes the great aim of our order, 
which is to obtain for virtue the victory over 
vice. This aim was that of Christianity itself. 
It taught men to be wise and good and for 
their own benefit to follow the example and 
instruction of the best and wisest men. 

"At that time, when everything was plunged 
in darkness, preaching alone was of course suf- 
ficient. The novelty of Truth endowed her 
with special strength, but now we need much 
more powerful methods. It is now necessary 
that man, governed by his senses, should find 
in virtue a charm palpable to those senses. It 
i« impossible to eradicate the passions: but we 
must stiive to direct them to a noble aim, and 
it is therefore necessary that everyone should 
be able to satisfy his passions within the limits 


of virtue. Our order should provide means to 
that end. 

"As soon as we have a certain number of 
worthy men in every state, each of them again 
training two others and all being closely united, 
everything will be possible for our order, 
which has already in secret accomplished much 
for the welfare of mankind." 

This speech not only made a strong impres- 
sion, but created excitement in the lodge. The 
majority of the Brothers, seeing initdangerous 
designs of Illuminism,' met it with a coldness 
that surprised Pierre. The Grand Master be- 
gan answering him, and Pierre began develop- 
ing his views with more and more warmth. It 
was long since there had been so stormy a meet- 
ing. Parties were formed, some accusing Pierre 
of Illuminism, others supporting him. At that 
meeting he was struck for the first time by the 
endless variety of men’s minds, which prevents 
a truth from e\cr presenting itself identically 
to two persous. Even those members who 
seemed to be on his side understood him in 
their own w’ay with limitations and alterations 
he could not agree to, as what he always wanted 
most w^as to convey his thought to others just 
as he himself understood it. 

At the end of the meeting the Grand Master 
with irony and ill-will reproved Beziikhov for 
his vehemence and said it was not love of vir- 
tue alone, but also a love of strife that had 
moved him in the dispute. Pierre did not an- 
swer him and asked briefly whether his pro- 
posal would be accepted. He was told that it 
would not, and without waiting for the usual 
formalities he left the lodge and went home. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Again Pii.rrk was overtaken by the depression 
he so dreaded. For three days after the delivery 
of his speech at the lodge he lay on a sofa at 
home receiving no one and going nowhere. 

It was just then that he received a letter from 
his wife, who implored him to see her, telling 
him how grieved she was about him and how 
she wished to devote her whole life to him. 

At the end of the letter she informed him 
that in a few days she wc^uld rctiiin to Peters- 
burg from abroad. 

Following this letter one of the Masonic 
Brothers whom Pierre respected loss than the 
others forced his way in to sec him and, turn- 
ing the conversation upon Pierre’s matrimoni- 
al affairs, by way oi fraternal advice expresseil 

^ The llliiininati sought to substitute republican 
for monarchical institutions. 
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the opinion that his severity to his wife was 
wrong and that he was neglccliiig one of the 
first rules of Freemasonry by not forgiving the 
penitent. 

At the same time his mothcr-in-law. Prince 
Vasili's wife, sent to him imploring him to 
come if only for a few minutes to discuss a most 
important matter. Pierre saw that there was a 
conspiracy against him and that they wanted 
to reunite him with his wile, and in the mood 
he then was. this was not even unpleasant to 
him. Nothing mattered to him. Nothing in life 
seemed to him of much im])ortancc. and un- 
der the inllucnce ol the depression that pos- 
sessed him he valued neithei his libcity nor his 
resolution to punish his wife. 

'‘No one is right and no one is to blame: so 
she too is not to blame,’* he thought. 

If he did not at once give his consent to a 
reunion with his wife, it was only hciause in 
his state of depression he did not led able to 
take any step. Had his wife come to him, he 
would not have turned her away. Compared to 
what preoccupied him, was it not a matter of 
indiflcrencc whether he lived with his wife or 
not? 

Without replying either to his wife or his 
mother-in-law, Pierre late one night prepared 
for a journey and started tor Moscow to see 
Joseph Alexcjcvich. This is what he noted in 
his diary: 

Moscow j xyth November 
I have just returned from my benefactor, and 
hasten to write down what I have e\pcriciice(L 
Joseph Alexeevich is li\ing poorly and has for 
thiee )cais been suffering fioiii a painful disease 
of the irladder. No one has ever heaul him utter a 
gioan or a evord of (oinplaiiit. Fiom morning till 
late at night, except when he eats his \eiv plain 
food, he is working at stience. He icceiscd me 
graciously and made me sit down on the hed on 
which he lay. I ma<le the sign of the Knights of 
the Fast and of Jcnisalem, and he lesponded in 
the same manner, asking me w'ith a mild smile 
what I had learned and gained in the Prussian 
and Scottish lodges, I told him esersthing as best 
I could, and told him what I had proposed to our 
Petersburg lodge, of the bad reception I had en- 
countered, and of iny rupture with the Brothers. 
Joseph Alcx<J*e\ich, having remained silent and 
thoughtful for a good while, told me his view of 
the matter, which at once lit up for me iny whole 
past and the future path 1 should follow. He sur- 
prised me by asking whether I remembcrcil the 
threefold aim of the order: (i) The preservation 
and study of the mystery. (2) 1 he purification and 
reformation of oneself for its reception, and (3) 
The improvement of the human race by striving 


for such purification. Which is the principal a/m 
of these three? Certaiiilv self- reformat ion and sclf- 
piirificution. Only to this aim can we always strive 
independently of cin iimstames. But at the same 
time just this aim demands tlie greatest eiloits of 
us; and so. led astray bv jiridc, k»sing sight of this 
aim, we occupy oiiisehcs either with the mystery 
which in our iinpuriiy we are unworthy to receive, 
or seek the rcfonnatioii of the human race while 
ourselves setting an example of baseness and prof- 
ligacy. llhiminisin is not a pure iloctririe, just be- 
cause it is attr.utcd by social activity am! pulled 
up Isy piidc. On this ground Joseph Mexeevich 
condemned m) speedi and niy whole activits. and 
in tlie depth of my soul I agieed with hiiu. f.ilk- 
ing of niy family atlaiis he said to me, “the chief 
duty of a true Mason, as I liave told vou, lies in 
peifecting iiimself. We often tliink that hv icmov- 
ing all the difliciiUies of our life we shall more 
cpiickly reach oni aim, hut on the coni tan, my 
dear sir, it is onlv in tlie midst of uotldlv (aic*s that 
we can attain our thice chief aims (i) Self knowl- 
edge -for man can only know himself hv compaii- 
son, (2) Self- perfecting, which lan only he attained 
by conflict, and (3) I he attainment of the chief 
virtue— love of death. Onlv the vicissitudes of life 
can show us its vunitv and develop out innate* love* 
of death or of lehirth to a new life “ I hesc vvoids 
aic all the more icmarkahle lu'caiise, in spite of 
his great physical sullerings, Joseph VlcxecAich is 
nevcT weary of life* thoiigli he loves death, for 
which— in spite of the iiinitv and loftiness ot his 
inner man— he does not vet feel Iiimself Milliciently 
prcpaied. My iiciiefactoi then explained to me 
fully the meaning of the Great Stpiarc of ciraiicm 
and pointed out lo me that the niiniheis three and 
seven aie the h.iMs of c\eiv thing ffe ,i(lvised me* 
not to avoid intercourse with the Petersliiirg 
Brothers, l)ui lo take up only sec ond-giadc posts m 
the lodge, to liv, while divc*rting the Biothc*is 
from pride, to turn them toward tlie true jiaih of 
self-knowledge and self peifecting. Besides ihis lie 
advised me for mjself pcisonally above all to ket'p 
a watch over myself, and lo that end he gave me 
a notc*hook, the one I am now wilting in ami in 
which I will in liiiiuc note dow'n all my actions. 

Petersburg, 2jrd November 

I am again living with my wife. My mother in- 
law came to me in tears and said that Hc-lcne was 
here and that she imploied me to hear her; that 
she was innocent and unhappy at my dcseition, 
and much moic. I knew that if I once let myself 
see her 1 should not have slieiiglh to go on irf us- 
ing what she wanted. In iny pc*rplexity I did not 
know whose aid and advice to seek. Had my bene- 
factor been here he would have told me what to 
do. I went to my room and rerc*ad Joseph Alexee- 
vich’s letters and recalled my conversations with 
him, and deduced from it all that I ought not to 
refuse a suppliant, and ought to reach a helping 
hand to everyone— especially to one so closely 
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hoiirifl to me— and tliat I must hear my cross. 
But if I forgive her for the sake of doing right, 
then let union with her have only a spiritual aim. 
1 hat is what I decided, and what I wrote to Joseph 
AleNc^'evich. 1 told my wile that 1 begged her to 
forget the past, to forgive me whatever wrong I 
may have done her, and that 1 had nothing to for- 
give. It gave me joy to tell her this. She need not 
know how haid it was for me to see her again. I 
have settled on the upper floor of this big house 
and am experiencing a happy feeling of legenera- 
tion. 

CHAPTER IX 

Ar iHAT iiMi*, as always happens, the highest 
society that met at court and at the grand l)alh 
was dividend into several circles, each with its 
own paiticiilar tone. The largest ol these was 
the French circle of the Napoleonic alliance, 
the circle of Canint Rumyantsev and C^aulain- 
coui t. I n this gioup lTc*R*ne, as socjn as she had 
settled in Pcteislnug with her husband, took a 
\ciy prominent place. She was visited by the 
members of the French embassy and by many 
belonging to that < ire le and noted for their in- 
tellect and poli'^b, d niners. 

Hc'It'uie had been at Eiturt during the fa- 
mous meet ingof the Emperor sand had brought 
from there these connections with the Najiolc- 
onic notabilities. \i I* rluiihcTsiKcc’ss had been 
brilliant. Napoleon himself had noticed her in 
the theater and s.iid of her: **C\*si un supeibe 
rtw/ 7 ??cr/.'’ * Mei success as a beaiifilul and ele- 
gant woman did not surprise Pierre, for she 
liad Ix’coine even haiidsonierthan beIcne.What 
did sill prise him was lli.il during these last two 
vears his wile had succc'eded in gaining the 
reputation '"c/* imc femme cha)maute, au^6i 
sfviitueUc que belle ” ‘ lire distinguished 
Prince de Ligiie wTotc her eight page letters. 
Iblibin saved up his ejiigranis to produce them 
in Countess Be/iikhova’s presence. IV) be re- 
ceived in the (’oiiniess He/ukhova’s salon was 
legal clc*d as a diploma of intellect. Young men 
re.id books befoie attending Hi’l^ne's evenings, 
to have sonictliing to say in her salon, and 
secretaries ol the emb.issy, and even ambassa- 
dors, confided diplomatic secrets to her, so that 
in a way 1 fe k ne was a power. Pieri c, who knew 
she was very stupid, sonieliiiies attended, w'ith 
a strange feeling of jreiplexity and tear, her 
esenings and dinner p.irties, where politics, 
poetry, and philosophy wercdisc usseeb.-Xt these 
p'rties his feelings were like those of a cori- 

' “1 hat’s a siipcih animal.*' 

^"Of a charming woman, as witty as she is 
lovely.” 


juror who always expects his trick to be found 
out at any moment. But whether because stu- 
pidity was just what was needed to run such a 
salon, or because those who were deceived 
found pleasure in the deception, at any rate it 
remained uncxjiosed and Hcf'kmc Be/ukhova’s 
reputation as a lovely and clever w^onian be- 
came so firmly established that she could say 
the emptiest and stupidest things and yet every- 
body w'oulcl go into raptures over every w'orcl 
of hers and look for a profound meaning in it 
of w’hich she herself had no concejrlion. 

Pierre was just the husband needed for a 
brilliant society woman. He was that absent 
minded crank, a ifrand seigneur husband who 
was in no one’s w'ay, and far from spoiling the 
high tone and general impression ol the draw- 
ing room, he served, by the contrast he pre- 
sented to her, as an advantageous b.ickground 
to his elc'gant and tactful w^ife. Pierre during 
the last two years, as a result of his continual 
absorption in abstract interests and his sincere 
contempt for all else, had acquired in his wife's 
circle, which did not interest him, that air of 
unconcern, indifference, and benevolence to- 
ward all, which cannot he acejuired artificially 
and therefore inspir(‘s involuntary respect. He 
entered his wile’s drawing room as one enters 
a theater, was acquainted with everybody, 
equally pleased to see every one, and equally in- 
different to them all. Sometimes he joined in a 
conversation whic h interested him and, regard- 
less of whether anv “gentlemen of the embassy ’* 
were present or not, lispingly expressed his 
view’s, v\hich wcie sometimes not at all in ac- 
cord with the adepted tone of the moment. 
But the general opinion concerning the queer 
husband of “the most distinguished woman in 
Pctcrshuig” was so well established that no 
one took his freaks seriously. 

Among the many youngmen who frequented 
her house ev ci v day, Boris Di uhclskov, who had 
already achieved gre.ii sucic^ss in the service, 
was the most intimate friend of the Bc/i'ikhov 
household since HcHeiie’s reliiin from Erfurt. 
Hi'’leiic sj)oke of him as **mon page/' and 
ircaied him like a child. Her smile for him was 
the same as loi eveivhody. hut sometimes that 
smile made Pier 1 C uiKointoi table. Toward him 
Boris behaved with a particularlydignifiedand 
sad deference. I Ins shade ol deference also clis- 
tuihed Pierre. He had suffered so painfullv 
three years before from the mortification to 
which Iris wife had subjected him that lie now 
protected himself from the danger of its repeti 
tioir, first by not being a husband to his wife, 
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and secondly by not allowing himself to sus- 
pect. 

'*No, now that she has become a bluestock- 
ing she has finally renounced her former in- 
fatuations/' he told himself. "I'here has never 
been an instance of a bluestocking being car- 
ried away by affairs of the heart"— a statement 
which, though gathered from an unknown 
source, he believed implicitly. Yet strange to 
say Boris* presence in his wife’s drawing room 
(and he was almost always there) had a physi- 
cal effect upmn Pierre; it constricted his limits 
and destroyed the unconsciousness and free- 
dom of his movements. 

“What a strange antipathy,” thought Pierre, 
“yet I used to like him very much,” 

In the eyes of the world Pierre was a great 
gentleman, the rather blind and absurd hus- 
band of a distinguished wife, a clever crank 
who did nothing but harmed nobody and was 
a first-rate, good-natured fellow. But a com- 
plex and difficult process of internal develop- 
ment was taking place all this time in Pierre's 
soul, revealing much to him and causing him 
many spiritual doubts and joys. 

CHAPTER X 

Pierre went on with his diary, and this is what 
he wrote in it during that time: 

2^th November 

Got up at eight, read the Scriptures, then went 
to my duties. [By Joseph Alexeevich’s advice Pierre 
had entered the service of the state and served on 
one of the committees.] Returned home for dinnqr 
and dined alone— the countess had many visitors 
I do not like. 1 ate and drank moclerately and after 
dinner copied out some passages for the Brothers. 
In the evening I went down to the countess and 
told a funny story about B., and only remembered 
that I ought not to have done so when evcrylxKly 
laughed loudly at it. 

I am going to bed with a happy and tranejuil 
mind. Great God, help me to walk in Thy paths, 
(i) to conquer anger by calmness and delibera- 
tion. (2) to vanquish lust by self-restraint and re- 
pulsion, (3) to withdraw from worldliness, but not 
avoid (a) the service of the state, (b) family du- 
ties, (c) relations with my friends, and (d) the 
management of my affairs. 

2yth November 

1 got up late. On waking I lay long in bed yield- 
ing to sloth. O God, help and strengthen me that I 
may walk in Thy waysl Read the Scriptures, but 
without proper feeling. Brother Urasov came and 
we talked about worldly vanities. He told me of 
the Emperor's new projects. I began to criticize 
them, but remembered my rules and my benefac- 
tor’s words— that a true Freemason should be a 


zealous worker for the state when his aid is re- 
quired and a quiet onlooker when not called on 
to a.ssist. My tongue is my enemy. Brothers G. V. 
and O. visited me and we had a preliminary talk 
ai)out the reception of a new Brother. I'licy laid 
on me the duty of Rhetor. I feel myself weak and 
unworthy. Then our talk turned to the interpre- 
tation of the seven pillars and steps of the Tem- 
ple, the seven sciences, the seven virtues, the seven 
vices, and the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
Brother O. was very eloquent. In the evening the 
admission took place. The new decoration of the 
premises contributed much to the magnificence of 
the spectac Ic. It was Boris Driibctskdy who was ad- 
mitt^. I nominated him and was the Rhetor. A 
strange feeling agitated me all the time I was 
alone with him in the dark chamber. 1 caught my- 
self harlK)ring a feeling of hatred toward him 
which I vainly tried to overcome. That is why I 
should really like to save him from evil and lead 
him into the path of truth, but evil thoughts of 
him did not leave me. It seemed to me that his ob- 
ject in entering the Brotherhood was merely to he 
intimate and in favor with meml>ers of our lodge. 
Apart from the fact that he had asked me several 
times whether N. and S. were members of our 
lodge (a question to which 1 could not reply) and 
that according to my observation he is incapable 
of feeling lespect for our holy order and is too pre- 
occupied and satisfied with the outer man to de- 
sire spiritual improvement, I had no cause to 
doubt him, but he seemed to me insincere, and all 
the time I stood alone with him in the dark tem- 
ple it seemed to me that he was smiling con- 
temptuously at my words, and I wished really to 
$tai> his bare breast with the sworcT I hold to it. I 
could not be clocpiimt, nor could 1 frankly men- 
tion my doubts to the Brothers and to the (iraml 
Master. Great Architect of Nature, help me to find 
the true path out of the labyrinth of lies! 

After this, three pages were left blank in the 
diary, and then the following was written: 

I have had a long and instructive talk alone with 
Brother V.,who advised me to hold fast hyBroiber 
A. Though I am unworthy, much was revealed to 
me. Adonai is the name of the creator of the w'oricl. 
Elohim is the name of the ruler of all. I'lie third 
name is the name iinutterahle which means the 
i 4 //. Talks with Brother V. strengthen, refresh, and 
support me in the path of virtue, lii his presence 
doubt has no place. Tlic distinction between the 
poor teachings of mundane science and our sa- 
cred all-embracing teaching is clear to me. Human 
sciences dissect everything to comprehend it. and 
kill everything to examine it. In the holy science 
of our order all is one. all is known in its entirety 
and life. The Trinity— the three elements of mat- 
ter— are sulphur, mercury, and salt. Sulphur is of 
an oily and fiery nature; in combination with salt 
by its fiery nature it arouses a desire in the latter 
by means of which it attracts mercury, seizes it. 
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holds It. and in combination produces other lx)d- 
ics. Mercury is a fluid, volatile, spiritual essence. 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, Himl . . . 

)rd December 

Awoke late, read the Scriptures but was apa- 
thetic. Afterwards went and paced up and down 
the large hall. 1 wished to meditate, but instead 
my imagination pictured an occurrence of four 
years ago, when Ddlokhov, meeting me in Moscow 
after our duel, said he hoped 1 was enjoying per- 
fect pc.icc of mind in spite of iiiy wife’s absence. 
At the time I gave him no answcT. Now I recalled 
every detail of that meeting and in my mind gave 
him the most males olent and bitter replies. 1 rec- 
ollected myself and drove away that thought only 
w'lieti 1 found myself glowing with anger, but 1 did 
not sufficiently repent. Afterwards Boris Dridwt- 
skeW came and began relating various adventures. 
His coming vcxecl me from the first, and I said 
something ciisagreeable to him. He leplied.I flared 
up and said much that was unpleasant and even 
Hide to him. He became silent, and I recollected 
nivsclf only when it was Uk) late. My (iod, 1 can- 
not get on with him at all. 1 he cause of this is my 
egotism. J set myself above him and so become 
much worse than he, for he is lenient to my rude- 
ness while I on il'^ • « iry iiouiish contempt for 
him. O (iod, grant that in his presence I may 
lather see my own vileness, and beliavc so that he 
too may benefit. After dinner 1 fell asleep and as 
1 was diowsing off 1 clearly heard a voice saying in 
my left ear, “ I hy day!” 

1 ch earned that I was walking in the dark and 
was suddenly surrounded by dogs, but I went on 
undisiiia\ed. Suddenly a smallish dog seized my 
left thigh w'ith its teeth and would not let go. I 
began to throttle it with iny hands. .Scarcely had 1 
toil! it oil befoie anotlier, a bigger one, began bit- 
ing me. I lifted it up, but tlie higher 1 lifted it the 
bigger and heavier it grc'w. And suddenly Brother 
A. came and, taking my arm, led inc to a building 
to enter which w^c had to pass along a narrow 
plank. I sti‘ppcd on it, hut it bent and gave way 
and I hc'gan to clamber up n fence which I could 
scarcely reach with iny hands. After much cfl'oit I 
dragged myself up, so that my legs hung dow’ii on 
one side and my body on the other. 1 locjkcd round 
and saw Brother A. standing cm the fence and 
pointing me to a broad avenue and garden, and in 
the garden was a large and beautiful building. I 
w'okc up. O Lord, great Architect of Nature, help 
me to tear from myself these dogs— my passions— 
especially the last, which unites in itself the 
strength of all the former ones, and aid me to 
enter that temple of virtue to a vision of which I 
attained in my dream. 

;th December 

I dreamed that Joseph Alexeevich was .sitting in 
my house, and that I was very' glad and wished to 
entertain him. It seemed as if I chattered inccs- 


.santly with other people and suddenly remem- 
iKrrecl that this could not plca.se him. and I wished 
to come close to him and embrace him. But as 
scK>n as I drew uearl saw that his face had changed 
and grown young, and he was cpiictly telling me 
something about the teaching of our order, but 
so softly that 1 could not hear it. 1 lien it seemed 
that we all left the room and something strange 
happened. We were sitting or Iving on the floor. 
He w^as telling me something, and 1 wished to 
show him my sensibility, and not listening to 
what he was saving 1 began picturing to myself the 
condition of my inner man and the grace of ('.od 
sanctifying me. And tears came into my eyes, and 
f xvas glad he noticed this. But he looked at me 
with vexation and Jumped up. breaking off his re- 
marks. I felt abashed and asked whether w'hat he 
had been saying did not concern me; hut he did 
not reply, gave me a kind look, and then we sud- 
denly found ourselves in my bedroom where there 
Is a clouble bed. He lay down on the edge of it and 
I luirncd with longing to caress him and lie down 
too. And he said, “'lell me frankly what is your 
chief temptation? Do you know it? I think you 
know it already.** Abashed by this cpiestioii, I re- 
jdied that slofli was my chief temptation. He 
shook his head incredulously; and even more 
abashed, I sairl that though I was living with my 
wife as he advised, I was not living w’ith her as her 
husband. To this he rcplicxl that one should not 
deprive a wife of one’s embraces and gave me to 
understand that that was my duty. But I leplied 
that 1 should be ashamed to do it, and suddenh 
everv thing vanished. And I awoke and found in 
my mind the text from the Gospel: “ I he life was 
the light of men. And the light shineth in daik- 
ncss; and the claikncss comprehended it not.” 
Joseph Alexeevich’s face had looked voiing and 
brigiit. That day I received a letter from inv l)cne- 
factor in wdiich he wrote about "conjugal duties.” 

^th December 

I had a dream from which I aw^oke with a throb- 
bing heart. 1 saw thatl was in Moscow in my house, 
in the big silting rcKim, and Joseph .Mevec*\ich 
c.amc in from the drawing room. I seemed to know’ 
at once that the procc*ss of regeneration had al- 
ready taken place in him, and I rushed to meet 
him. 1 cmliraced him and kKsed his hands, and 
lie said, “Hast thou noticed that my f.'tcc is dif- 
ferent?" I looked at him, still holding him in my 
anus, and .saw that his face w'as young, hut that 
he had no hair on his head and his features w'cre 
quite changed. And I said, “I should have know’ii 
you h.ul I met you by chance,” and I thought to 
myself, ”.\m 1 telling the truth?” And suddcnlv I 
saw him lying like a dead bodv ; then he gradually 
recovered aiicl went with me into my stiidv cauv- 
ing a large l>CK>k of sheets of drawing paper; I 
said, ‘‘1 drew that.” and he answered bv Imwing 
his hcxid. 1 opened the l>ook, and on all the page's 
there were excellent drawings. And in my dream 
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I knew that these drawings represented the love 
adventures of the soul with its beloved. And on its 
pages 1 saw a beautiful representation of a maiden 
in transparent garments and with a transparent 
Ixjdy, flying up to the clouds. And I seemed to 
know that this maiden was nothing else than a 
representation of the Song of Songs. And UM)king 
at those drawings I dreamed I felt that I was do- 
ing wrong, but could not tear myself away from 
them. Lord, help me! My God, if 'I’liy forsaking 
me is 'I'hy doing, 'fhy will be done; but if I am 
mvsclf the cause, teach me what I should do! I 
shall perish of my debauchery if Thou utterly de- 
scries t mel 

CHAPTER XI 

The Rostovs' monetary affairs had not im- 
proved during the two years they liad spent in 
the country. 

Though Nicholas Rostov had kept firmly to 
his resolution and was still serving modestly in 
an obscure regiment, spending comparatively 
little, the way of life at Otradnoc— Mitcnka's 
management of affairs, in particular— was such 
that the debts inevitably increased every year. 
The only resource obviously presenting itself 
to the old count w^as to apply for an oJTiciai 
post, so he had come to Petersburg to look for 
one and also, as he said, to let the lassies enjoy 
themselves for the last time. 

Soon after their arrival in Petersburg Berg 
profjosed to V^ra and was accepted. 

Though ill Moscenv the Rosuns belonged to 
the best society without tiiemselves giving it a 
thought, yet in Petersl)urg their circle of ac- 
quaintances was a mixed and indefinite one. 
In Petersburg they were provincials, and the 
very people they had entertained in Moscow 
without inquiring to what set they belonged, 
here b>oked down on them. 

'^Lhe Rostovs lived in the same hospitable 
way in Petersburg as in Moscf)W, and tlie mrist 
diverse people met at their sujipers. Country 
neighbors from Otnidnoe, impovcrislicd old 
scjuiresaiid their daughters, Pcroiiskaya a maid 
of honor, Pierre Be/ukhov,and the son of their 
district postmaster wlio had obtained a pf)st in 
Petersburg. Among the men who very soon be- 
came fre(|ucnt visitors at the Rostovs’ hqusc in 
Petersburg were Boris, Pierre whom the count 
had met in the street and dragged liome with 
him, and Berg who spent whole days at the 
Rostovs' and paid the eldest daughter. Count- 
ess V<^ra, the attentions a young man pays when 
he intends to propose. 

Not in vain had lierg shown cvcryboily his 
right hand wounded at Austerlitz and held a 


perfectly unnecessary sword in his left. He nar 
rated that episode so persistently and with so 
important an air that cveryi^ne believed in the 
merit and usefulness of his deed, and he had 
obtained two decorations for Austerlitz. 

In the Finnish war he also managed to dis- 
tinguish himself. He had picked up the scrap 
of a grenade tliat had killed an aide dc-camp 
standing near the commander in chief and had 
taken it to his commander. Just as he had done 
after Austerlitz, he i elated this occurrence at 
such length and so insistently that everyone 
again believed it had been necessary to do this, 
and he reteived two decorations for the Fin- 
nish war also. In 1809 he was a captain in the 
Guards, wore medals, and held .some special 
lucrative posts in Petersburg. 

'I'hough some skeptics smiled when told of 
Berg’s merits, it could not he denied that he 
was a painstaking and brave ollicer, on extei- 
Icnt terms with his superiois, and a moral 
young man with a brilliant (areer before liini 
and ail assured position in so( iety. 

Four years betore, meeting a Ciermaii com- 
rade in the stalls of a Moscow tbcMter, Beig 
had pointed out Ve'ra Rostova to him and li.id 
said ill German, “c/ciA wll mcitt ]Vrtb 
and from that moment had m.icic up his mind 
to marry her. Now in IVtcisbiirg. having con 
siderccl the Rostovs’ position and his own, he 
decided that the time had come to pioposc. 

Berg’s proposal was at first receivecl with a 
peij)lexity that was not flattering to him. At 
first it seemed strange that the son ol an t)h- 
sciire Livonian gentleman should propose mar- 
riage to a C’.ountess Rostova; but Jicig’s chief 
cha I act eristic was surli a naVve and good- 
natured ergotism tliat the Rost<)vs involuntarily 
came to think it would be a good thing, since 
he himself was so firmly convinced that it was 
good, indeed excellent. More!)vei, the Rost<>vs’ 
affairs were seriously enibarrassecl, as thesuitor 
could not but know: and above all, Veia was 
tvvenly-Ioiir, liad been taken out everywhere, 
and though she was c ei tainly good-lookingand 
sensible, no one up to now had proposed to 
her. Scj they gave their consent. 

“You see.” said Berg to his comrade, w'luim 
he called "friend” only because lie knew that 
everyone lias Iriciids, "you see, I have consid- 
crccl it all, and should not marry ii I had not 
thought it all out or if it were in any way uii- 
suitaidc. But on the contrary, niy papa and 
mamma are now provided for— I have arranged 
that rent for them in the Baltic Provinces— and 

^ *‘l hat girl shall he my wife." 
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I can live in Pelcrsburg on my pay, and with 
her lortunc and my good management we can 
get along nicely. I am not marrying for money 
~I consider that dishonorable— hut a wife 
slu)uld bring her share and a husband his. I 
have my position in the service, she has con- 
nections and some means. In our times that is 
worth something, isn’t it? But above all, she is 
a handsome, estimable girl, and she loves 
me. . . .” 

Berg blushed and smiled. 

“And I love her, because her character is 
sensible and very good. Now the other sister, 
though they are the same family, is <|uite dif- 
ferent— an unpleasant character and has not 
the same intelligence. She is so . . . you km)w? 

. . . lJn|)leasaiu . . . But my f'lanc^el . . . Well, 
you will be coming,’' he was going \o say, “to 
dine,” but changed his mind and said, “to take 
tea with us.” and c|uickly doubling up his 
tongue he bic'w a small round lingol tobacco 
smoke, peilectly embodying his dieam ol hap- 
piness. 

\rt(*r the fust feeling of perplexity aroused 
in the parents by i\ ig’s proposal, the holiday 
tone ol jovousness usual at sue h times took pos- 
session of the f.miily, but tlie rejoicing wms ex- 
ternal and insinceie. In the iarnily's feeling to- 
ward this wedding a certain awkwardness and 
constraint wase\idetil, as il the> were ashamed 
ol not ha\ ing lo\(’d Wra sullicientlv and ol hew- 
ing so I'e.idy to get her of! their hands. 7 'he old 
count tell this most. He would probably ha\e 
been unable* to state the cause ol Insembanass- 
inent, but it lesulted Irom the slate ol his af- 
fairs. lie did not know at all how much he had, 
what his debts amounted to. or w'hat dowry he 
could give Vera. When his daughters were 
borrr he had assigired to each of theirr, for her 
dowry, an estate with three hundred serfs; but 
one ol these c-states ha<l already been .sold, and 
the othc*r w^as moiig.iged and the interest so 
much in arre.irs that it \\»)ulcl have to be sold, 
so that it tvas impossible to gi\e il to Vera. Nor 
had he any moirc y. 

Be rg had alrc*adv been engaged a month, 
and only a week lernairrc'd before the weddirrg, 
l)ut the count had not yet dec ided in his own 
mind the cjucstion of the dovvr), iic»r spoken to 
hiswifeahoui it. Atone time the count tliought 
of giving her the* Rya/an estate or ol selling a 
lorest, at another lime ol hollowing moires on 
a .lole of hand. /\ few da)s helore the wedding 
Berg entered the count’s study early one morn- 
ing and, with a pleasant smile, r especllully 
asked his future lalhcr-in-law to let him know 


what Ve'^r a’s dowry would be. The count was so 
disconcerted by this long-foreseen inc]uiry that 
without consicleration he gave the first reply 
that came into his head. "I likeyour being busi- 
nesslike about it. ... 1 like it. You shall be 
sal isfied. . . 

.\ird patting Berg on the shoulder he got up, 
wishing tc) end the conversation. But Berg, 
smiling plcasantl), explained that ilhedid not 
know for certain how much V<!*ra would Iravc 
and did not rccei\eat lc‘ast part of the dowry in 
advance, he would have to break matters crfl. 

“Because, consider, f -oiini— if 1 allow'cd my- 
self to marry rirrw w’ithont having definite 
means to riiaiiitaiii iiiv wile, 1 should he acting 
badly. ...” 

'I he conversation ended by the count, wlro 
wished to be gc nerous and to avoid further im- 
portunity, sa\ing that he would gi\c a note of 
hand for eighty thousand rubles. Berg smiled 
ineeklv, kissed the count on the shoulcler. and 
said that he was \cry grateful, hut that it was 
impossible lot him toai range his nc‘w lifcwith- 
out receiving tbirts thou^a^d in read) money, 
“t )rai least tw err tv tliousand.fanmt,” he added, 
“and then a note of hand lor only sixty thoii- 
.sand.” 

“Vc’s, yes, all right!” .said the count hurried- 
ly. “Onlv e\< use me, rny de.ir fellow, I’ll ghe 
>ou twenlv ihoiisaiid and a note ol hand lor 
eighty thousand as well. Vc^s, yes! Kiss me.” 

CH \P I F.R XII 

Naiasii.v was sixii I n and it was the year i8oc). 
the scry vear to whic h she had counted on her 
fingers with Boris alter they had kissed four 
sears ago. Since then she had not seen him. lie- 
lore S('m\a and her mother, if Boris happened 
to he ineiitioired. she spoke cjuitc lrccl> ol that 
episode as of sfirncclnldish. Icmg loigottcniirat- 
ter tliat was not worth ineniioning. But in the 
secret de})ihs ol her soul the cprestioii whether 
her engagement to Boris was a j(‘st or an iin- 
poitaiit, hiiiding promise tormented her. 

Since Boris leli Mosc'ow’ in 1805 to join the 
armvhe Irad not seen the Rostovs. He had been 
in Mo.se ow' .seseial times, and had pa.sscd near 
Oir.ulnoc. hiu had ne\er been to see them. 

Somci imes it oc c nri ed to Natasha that he did 
not w^ish to .see her, and this conjecture w'as 
coiilii'med by the sad lone in whicli her elders 
spoke ol him. 

”Nowada\so]ci I r lends are not ri'mcmhcrcd.” 
the louriless wanild .say wlreri Boris wms men- 
tioned. 

Anna Mikha)loviia also had of late visited 
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them less frequently, seemed to hold herself 
with particular dignity, and always spoke rap- 
turously and gratefully of the merits of her son 
and the brilliant career on which he had en- 
tered. When the Rostdvs came to Petersburg 
Boris called on them. 

He drove to their house in some agitation. 
The memory of Natdsha was his most poetic 
recollection. But he went with the firm inten- 
tion of letting her and her parents feel that the 
chiklishrelations between himself and Natdsha 
could not be binding either on her or on him. 
He had a brilliant position in society thanks to 
his intimacy with Countess Bc7iikhova, a bril- 
liant position in the serv’ice thanks to the pat- 
ronage of an important personage whose com- 
plete confidence he enjoyed, and he was begin- 
ning to make plans for marrying one of the 
richest heiresses in Petersburg, plans which 
might very easily be realized. When he entered 
the Rost/ivs* drawing ro<^m Natiisha was in her 
own room. When she heard of his arrival .she 
almost ran into the drawing room, flushed and 
beaming with a more than cordial smile. 

Boris remembered Natdsha in a short dress, 
with dark eyes shining from under* her curls 
and boisterous, childish laughter, as he had 
known her four years before; and so he was tak- 
en aback when quite a difTcrent Natdsha en- 
tered, and his face expressed rapturous aston- 
ishment. This expression on his face pleased 
Natdsha. 

**Wcli, do you recognize your little madcap 
playmate?” asked the countess. 

Boris kissed Natdsha’s hand and said that he 
was astonished at the change In her. 

”How handsome you have giown!” 

should think so!” replied Natdsha's laugh- 
ing eyes. 

"And is Papa older?” she asked. 

Natdsha sat down and, without joining in 
Boris' conversation with the countess, silently 
and minutely studied hcT childhood’s suitor. 
He felt the weight of that resolute and affec- 
tionate scrutiny and glanced at her occasional- 

Jy- 

Boris' uniform, spurs, lie, and the way his 
hair was biushcd were all comme il faut and in 
the latest fashion. This Natdsha noticed at 
once. He sat rather sideways in the armchair 
next to the countess, arranging with his right 
hand the cleanest of gloves that fitted his left 
hand like a skin, and he spoke with a particu- 
larly refined compression of his lips about the 
amusements of the highest Petersburg society, 
recalling with mild irony old times in Mos- 


cow and Moscow acquaintances. Tt was not 
accidentally, Natdsha felt, that he alluded, 
when speaking of the highest aristocracy, to an 
ambassador’s ball he had attended, and to in- 
vitations he had received from N.N. and S.S. 

All this time Natdsha sat silent, glancing up 
at him from under her brows. This gaze dis- 
turbed and confused Boris more and more, fie 
looked round more frequently toward her, and 
broke off in what he was saying. He did not 
stay more than ten minutes, then rose and took 
his leave. The same inquisitive, challenging, 
and rather mocking eyes still looked at him. 
After his first visit Borissaid to himself that Na- 
tdsha attracted him just as much as ever, but 
that he must not yield to that feeling, because 
to marry her, a girl almost without fortune, 
would mean ruin to his career, while to renew 
their former relations without intending to 
marry her would he dishonorable. Boris made 
up his mind to avoid meeting Natasha, but de 
spite that resolution he called again a few days 
later and began calling often and spending 
whole days at the Rostovs’. It seemed to him 
that hecuight to have an explanation with Na- 
tdsha and tell her that the old times must be 
forgotten, that in spile of everything . . . she 
could not be his wife, that be had no means, 
and they would never let her marry him. But he 
failed to do so and felt awkward about enter- 
ing on sutli an explanation. From day to dav 
he became more and more entangled. It seemed 
to her mother and Sonya tliat Nataslia was in 
love with Boris as of old. She sang liim his fa- 
vorite songs, showed him her album, making 
him write in it, did not allow him to allude to 
the past, letting it he understood how delight- 
ful was the present; and everyday he went away 
in a fog, without having said what he meant to, 
and not knowing what he was doing or why he 
came, or how it would all cud. He left olf visit- 
ing II(^16ne and received reproachful notes 
from her every day, and yet he continued to 
spend whole days witli the RosuWs. 

CHAPTER XIII 

One night when the old countess, in nightcap 
and dressing jacket, without her false curls, 
and with her poor little knob of hair showing 
under her white cotton cap, knelt sighing and 
groaning on a rug and bowing to the ground 
in prayer, her door creaked and Natasha, also 
in a dressing jacket with slippers on her bare 
feet and her hair in curlpapers, ran in. "I'hc 
coui’icss— her prayerful mood dispelled— 
looked round and frowned. She was finishing 
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her last prayer: “Can it be that this couch will 
be my grave?” Nat<1sha, flushed and eager, 
seeing her mother in prayer, suddenly checked 
her rush, half sat down, and unconsciously put 
out her tongue as if chiding herself. Seeing that 
her mother was still praying she ran on tiptoe 
to the bed and, rapidly slipping one little foot 
against the other, pushed off her slippers and 
jumped onto the bed the countess had feared 
might betonic her grave. This couch was high, 
with a feather bed and five pillows each small- 
ei than the one below. Natiisha jumped on it, 
s.ink into the feather bed, rolled over to the 
wall, and began snuggling up the bedclothes 
as she settled dow'n, raising her knees to her 
chin, kicking out and laughing almost inaudi> 
bly, now covering herself up head and all, and 
now peeping at her mother. The countess 
finished her prayers and came to the bed 
with a stern face, but seeing that Natasha's 
head was coveted, she smiled in her kind, 
weak way. 

'‘Now then, now thenl” said she. 

“Mamma, can we have a talk? Yes?” said Na- 
t«isha. “Now, ju'ii one on your throat and an- 
other . . . that’ll do!“ And seizing her mother 
round the neck, she kissed her on the throat. 
In her behavior to her motlier Natasha seemed 
rough, but she was so sensitive and tactful that 
however she clasped her mother she always 
managed to do it without hurting her or mak- 
ing her feel uncomfortable or displeased. 

“Well, what is it tonight?” saicl the mother, 
havifig arranged her pillows and waited until 
Natasha, after turning over a couple of times, 
had settled down beside her under the cpiilt, 
spread out her anus, and assumed a serious ex- 
pression. 

'I'hc.se visits of Nat Asha's at night before the 
count returned from his club were one of the 
greatest pleasures of both mother and daugh- 
ter. 

“What is it tonight?— But 1 have to tell 
you . . .” 

Natasha puther handon her mother's mouth. 

“About Boris ... I know,” she said seriously; 
“that's w’hat I have come about. Don’t say it— 
•I know\ No, do tell me!” and she removed her 
hand. “I'ell me. Mamma! He's nice?” 

“NatAsha, you are sixteen. At your cage I was 
married. You say Boris is nice. He is vei 7 nice, 
and I love him like a son. But what then? . . . 
What are you thinking about? You have ejuite 
turned his head, I can see that. . . .” 

As she said this tlie countess looked round 
at her daughter. Natdsha was lying looking 


steadily straight before her at one of the ma- 
hogany sphinxes carved on the corners of the 
beclstead, so that the countess only saw her 
daughter's face in profile. That face struck her 
by its peculiarly serious and concentrated ex- 
pression. 

Natasha was listening and considering. 

“Well, what then?” said she. 

“You have ejuite turned his head, and why? 
What do you want of him? You know you can’t 
marry him.” 

“Why not?” said NatAsha, without changing 
her position. 

“Because he is young, because he is poor, be- 
cau.se he is a relation . . . and because you your- 
self don't love him.” 

“f fow do you know?” 

“I know. It is not right, darling!” 

“But if I want to . . .” said Natasha. 

“Leave off talking nonsense,” said the count- 
ess. 

“But if T want to . . .” 

“NatAsha, I am in earnest . . .” 

NatAsha did not let her finish. She drew the 
countess’ large hand to lier, kissed it on the 
back and then on the palm, then again turned 
it over and began kissing first one knuckle, 
then the space between the knuckles, then the 
next knuckle, whispering, “Januaiy, February, 
March, April, Nfay. Speak, Mamma, why don’t 
you say an\ thing? Speak!” said she, turning to 
lier mother, svho was tenderly gazing at her 
daughter and in that contemplation seemed to 
have forgotten all site had wished to say. 

“It w'on’t do, my lose! Not e\eryonc will un- 
derstand this friendship dating from your 
childish days, anti to see him so intimate with 
you may injure you in the eyes of other young 
men who visit us, and above all it toiments 
him for nothing. He may already have found a 
suitable and wealthy match, and in)w he’s half 
crazy.” 

“Caazy?” repeated NatAsha. 

“I’ll tell you some things about my.self. I had 
a cousin . . .” 

“I knowd (]yril Matve^ich . . . but he is old.” 

“He was not always old. But this is what I’ll 
do, NatAsha, I’ll liave a talk with Boris. He 
need not come so olten. . . .” 

"Why not, if he likes to?” 

“Because 1 know it wdll end in nothing. . . 

“How can you know? No. Mamina, don’t 
speak to him! What nonsense!” said NatAsha 
in the tone of one being deprived of her prop- 
erty, “Well, I won’t marry, but let him come if 
he enjoys it and 1 enjoy it.” NatAsha smiled 
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and looked at her mother. “Not to marry, but 
just so,“ she added. 

“How so, my pet?“ 

“Just so. There’s no need for me to marry 
him. But . . . just so.** 

“Just so, just so,” repealed the countess, and 
shaking all over, she went off into a good- 
humored, unexpected, eldeily laugh. 

“Don’t laugh, slop!” cried Natdsha. “You’re 
shaking the whole bed! You’re awfully likeme, 
just such another giggler. . . . Wait . . .“ and 
she seized the countess’ hands and kissed a 
knuckle ol the little finger, saying, “junc,’’and 
continued, kissing, "fuly, August,” on the oth- 
er hand. “But, Mamma, is he very much in 
love? What do you think? Was an v body ever 
so much in love with you? And he’s very nice, 
very, very nice. Only not c|uite my taste— he is 

so narrow, like thcdining-rooni clock Don't 

vou understand? Narrow, you know— gray, light 
grav . . 

“What rubbish you're talking!” said the 
countess. 

Natasha continued: “Don’t you really un- 
derstand? Nicholas would understand. . . . Be- 
zdkhov, now, is blue, dark-blue and led, and 
he is square.” 

“You flirt with him too,” said the countess, 
laughing. 

“No, he is a Freemason, I have found out. 
He is fine, dark -blue and red. . . . How can I 
explain it to you?” 

“Little countess!” the count’s voice called 
from behind the door. “You’re not asleep?’*’ 
Natasha jumped up, snatched up her slippers, 
and ran barefoot to her own room. 

It was a long time before she could sleep. 
She kept thinking that no one could under- 
stand all that she understood and all there was 
in her. 

“S6nya?”shethought,glan<ingatthatcurlcd- 
up, sleeping little kitten with her enormous 
plait of hair. “No, how (ould she? She’s virtu- 
ous. She fell in love with Nicludas and does 
not wish to know' anything more. F\en jNfani- 
ma does not understand. It is wonderful hf>w 
clever I am and how . . . charining she is,” she 
went on, speaking of hcrrself in the third per- 
son, and imagining it was some very wise man 
—the wisest and best of men— who was saying 
it of her. “'J here is everything, everything in 
her,” (ontinued this man. “She is unusually in- 
telligent, charming . . . and tlien she r? pretty, 
uncommonly pretty, and agile-she swims and 
rides splendidly . . . and her voice! One can 
really say it’s a wonderful voic el” 


She hummed a scrap from her favorite opera 
by Cherubini, threw herself on her bed, laughed 
at the pleasant thouglit that she would imme- 
diately fall asleep, called Duny.isha the maid 
to put out the candle, and before Duny.'isha 
hacl left the room had already passed into yet 
another happier w'orld of dreams, where every- 
thing was as light and beautiful as in reality, 
and even more so because it was different. 

Next day the countess called Boiis aside and 
had a talk with liiiii, after which he ceased coin- 
ing to the Rostovs’. 

CHAPTER XTV 

On rut iHiRiY-i iRsi oi DFC’rMBiR, New Year’s 
Eve, 1809-10, an old grandee of Catherine's 
day W'as giving a ball and midnight supper. 
The diplomatic corps and the Emperor himself 
were to be present. 

The grandee’s wtH known mansion on the 
EnglishQnayglittered williinmimerablelights. 
Police were stationed at the brightly lit en- 
trance which was carpeted wdth red bai/e, and 
not only gendarmes hut dozens of police of- 
ficers and even tlie police master himself stood 
at the porch. Carnages kept dnving aw'.iy and 
fresh ones arriving, with red liveried loirtmen 
and footmen in plumed hats, lioiu the c.n- 
riages emerged men w'earing uniloims, stars, 
and ribbons, while ladies in .satin and ermine 
cautiously descended the carriage steps which 
were let down foi them with a clatter, and then 
walked hurriedly and noiselessly ovc‘r the baize 
at the entrance. 

Almost every time a new carriage drove up a 
whisper ran ihiough the novvd and caps were 
doffed. 

“The F!mpcior? . . . No, a minister . . . prince 
. . . ambassador. Don’t you see the plumes? . . .” 
was whisperc‘d among the ciowd. 

One person, better dressed than the rest, 
seemed to know cveiyone and mentioned by 
name the greatest digiiitar ics ol tlied.iy. 

A third of the visitors had already ai lived, 
but the Rostovs, who were to be piesent, weie 
still hurrying to get dressed. 

1 here had been many discussions and pre])a- 
rations lor this ball in the Rostov family, many 
fears that the invitation would not arrive, that 
the dresses would not he leady, or that some- 
thing would not he arranged as it should be. 

iMarya Ignatevna Perc'mskaya, a thin and 
shallow maici ol honor at the court ol the Dow- 
ager Empress, who was a friend and relation of 
the c :)untcss and piloted the provinc ial Rostc'rvs 
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in Petersburg high society, was to accompany 
them to the ball. 

'I’hey were to call for her at her house in the 
Taurida Gardens at ten o'clock, but it was al- 
ready five minutes to ten, and the girls were 
not yet dressed. 

Nai:isha was going to her first grand ball. She 
had got up at eight that morning and had been 
in a fever of excitement and activity all day. 
All her powers since morning had been con- 
centrated on ensuring that they all— she her- 
sell. Mamma, and Sdnya— should be as well 
dicsscd as possible. Sdnya and her mother put 
themsc'lves entirely in her hands. I'he countess 
was to wear a claret-colored velvet dress, and 
the two girls white gau/e over pink silk slips, 
with roses on their bodices and their hair 
dtessed a la grerque. 

Everything (‘ssential had already been done; 
feet, hands, necks, and ears w'ashed, perfumed, 
and powdeicd, as befits a ball; the openwork 
silk stockings and white satin shoes with rib- 
bons were already on: the hail dressing was al- 
most done. Sdnya was hnishing dressing and so 
was the conntCM. but A,.tasha. who had bustled 
about helping them all, was behindhand. She 
was still sitting before a looking-glass svith a 
dressing jacket thrown over her slender shoul- 
ders. Sonya stood ready diessed in the middle 
ot the room and, pressing the head of a [>in till 
it hint her dainty finger, was fixiiigon a last rib- 
bon that s(]iicaked as the pin ^^ent thiough it. 

“'1 hat's not the way, that’s not the way, 
.Sonya!" cried Nat.isha turning her head and 
clutching with both hands at her hair which 
the maid who was dressing it had not time to 
release. "That bow is not right. Come here!" 

Scinya sat down and Natasha pinned the rib- 
bon on diflerently. 

"Allow me, Miss! I c an't do it like that," said 
the maid who was holding Nat.isha'.s hair. 

"Oh, dear! Well then, w'ait. rhat's right, 
Schiya." 

"Aren't you ready? It is nearly ten," came 
the countess' voice. 

"Directly! Directly! And you. Mamma?" 

"I have only my cap to pin on." 

"Don't do it without iiiel" called Natiisha. 
"You won't do it right." 

"Hut it's already ten." 

I’hcy had decided to be at the ball l)y half- 
past ten, and Natasha had still to get diessed 
and they had to call at the '1 am ida (iaidens. 

When her hair w'as done, Nati'isha, in her 
short petticoat from under which her dancing 
shoes showed, and in her mother’s diessing 


jacket, ran up to Sdnya, scrutinized her, and 
then ran to her mother. Turning her mother's 
head this way and that, she fastened on the cap 
and, hurriedly kissing her gray hair, ran back 
to the maids who were turning up the hem of 
her skirt. 

'Fhe cause of the delay was Nat^^sha's skirt, 
which was too long. Two maids were turning 
up the hem and hurriedly biting off the ends 
of thread. A third with pins in her mouth was 
running abemt between the countess and Sdn 
ya, and a fourth held the whole of the gossa- 
mer garment up high on one uplifted hand. 

"M.ivra, cpiicker, darling!" 

"Give me my thimble. Miss, from there . . 

"Whenever will you be ready?" asked the 
count coming to the door. "Here is scjine scent. 
Peremskaya must be tired of waiting." 

"It's ready, Miss." said the maid, holding up 
the shortened gauze dress with two fingers, and 
blowing and shaking something off it, as it bv 
this to express a consciousness of the airiness 
and pinitv of what she held. 

Natdsha began putting on the dress. 

"In a minute! In a minute! Don’t come in. 
Papa’" she c ried to her father as he opened the 
door— speaking from under the fdmy skirt which 
still covered her whole hree. 

S(»n>a slammed the door to. A minute later 
they let the (ount in. lie was wearing a blue 
swallow^ tail coat, shoes and stex kings, and was 
perfumed and his hair pomaded. 

"Gh, Papa! how nice \ou look! Charming!" 
cried Natasha, as she stood in the middle of the 
rcmin smoothing out the folds erf the gauze. 

"If \ou please. Miss! allow me." said the 
maid, who on her knees was pulling the skirt 
straight and shilfing the pins frerm one side of 
her mouth to the other wnth her tongue. 

"Sa\ what sou like," exclaimed Sonya, in a 
despairing \oice as she locrked at Natasha, "say 
w^hat you like, it’s still too long." 

Natasha stepped back to look at herself in 
the pier glass. 'I'hc dress ic’cta too long. 

"Really, madam, it is not at all too long." 
said Mavra, crawling on her knees alter her 
young lady. 

"Well, if it's too long we'll take it up . . . 

11 tack it up in one minute," said the reso- 
lute Duny.isha taking a needle that was stuck 
on the Iront of her little shawl and. still kneel- 
ing on the floor, set to work once more. 

At that moment, w'ith soft steps, the connl- 
ess came in sh)ly, in her cap and \el\ei gown. 

"Oo-oo, mv bcxuiiy!" i*\claimed the count, 
"she looks belter than any of you!" 
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He would have embraced her but, blushing, 
she stepped aside fearing to be rumpled. 

"Mamma, your cap, more to this side," said 
NatAsha. "I’ll arrange it," and she rushed for- 
ward so that the maids who were ucking up 
her skirt could not move fast enough and a 
piece of gauze was torn off. 

"Oh goodness! What has happened? Really 
it was not my fault!" 

"Never mind. I’ll run it up, it won’t show," 
said Dunyiisha. 

"What a beauty— a very queen!" said the 
nurse as she came to the door, "And Sonya! 
They are lovely!" 

At a quarter past ten they at last got into 
their carriages and started. But they had still 
to call at the Taurida Gardens. 

Perdnskaya was quite ready. In spite of her 
age and plainness she had gone through the 
same process as the Rostdvs. but with less flur- 
ry— for to her it was a matter of routine. Her 
ugly old body was washed, perfumed, and pow- 
dered in just the same way. She had washed be- 
hind her ears just as carefully, and when she 
entered her drawing room in her yellow dress, 
wearing her badge as maid of honor, her old 
lady's maid was as full of rapturous admira- 
tion as the Rostdvs* servants had been. 

She praised the Rostdvs’ toilets. They praised 
her taste and toilet, and at eleven o’clock, care- 
ful of their coiffures and dresses, they settled 
themselves in their carriages and drove off. 

CHAPTER XV 

Natasha had not had a moment free since 
early morning and had not once had time to 
think of what lay before her. 

In the damp chill air and crowded closeness 
of the swaying carriage, she for the first time 
vividly imagined what was in store for her 
there at the ball, in those brightly lighted rooms 
—with music, flowers, dances, the Emperor, 
and all the brilliant young people of Peters- 
burg. The prospect was so splendid that she 
hardly believed it would come true, so out of 
keeping was it with the chill darkness and 
closeness of the carriage. She understood all 
that awaited her only when, after stepping 
over the red baize at the entrance, she entered 
the hall, took off her fur cloak, and, beside 
S6nya and in front of her mother, mounted 
the brightly illuminated stairs between the 
flowers. Only then did she remember how she 
must behave at a ball, and tried to assume the 
majestic air she considered indispensable for 
a girl on such an occasion. But, fortunately for 


her, she felt her eyes growing misty, she saw 
nothing clearly, her pulse heat a hundred to 
the minute, and the blood throbbed at her 
heart. She could not assume that pose, which 
would have made her ridiculous, and she moved 
on almost fainting from excitement and try- 
ing with all her might to conceal it. And this 
was the very attitude that became her best. Be- 
fore and behind them other visitors were en- 
tering, also talking in low tones and wearing 
ball dresses. The mirre^rs on the landing re- 
flected ladies in white, pale-blue, and pink 
dresses, with diamonds and pearls on their bare 
necks and arms. 

Natasha looked in the mirrors and could not 
distinguish her reflection from the others. All 
was blended into one brilliant procession. On 
entering the ballroom the regular hum of 
voices, footsteps, and greetings deafened Na- 
tasha, and the light and glitter dazzled her still 
more. The host and hostess, who had already 
been standing at the door for half an hour re- 
peating the same woids to the various arrivals, 
**Charmr de vous voir ** ' greeted the Rostovs 
and Peronskaya in the same manner. 

The two girls in their white dresses, each 
with a rose in her black hair, both curtsied in 
the same way, but the hostess’ eye involuntarily 
restcid longer on the slim Natasha. She looked 
at her and gave her alone a special smile in 
addition to her usual smile as liostcss. Looking 
at her she may have recalled thr golden, irre- 
coverable days of her own giilhoocl and her 
own first ball. The host also followed Natasha 
with his eyes and asked the count which was 
his daughter. 

"Charming!’’ said he, kissing the tips of his 
fingers. 

In the ballroom, guests stood crowding at 
the eniraiKc doors awaiting the Emperor, riie 
countess took up a position in one of the front 
rows of that crowd. Nat:isha heard and felt 
that several people were asking about her and 
looking at her. She realized that those noticing 
her liked her, and this obscrv'ation helped to 
calm her. 

"There arc some like ourselves and some 
worse," she thought. 

Pcrcinskaya was pointing out to the count- 
ess the most important people at the ball. 

"I'hat is the Dutcli ambassador, do you sec? 
That gray-haired man," she said, indicating an 
old man with a profusion of silver-gray curly 
hair, who was surrounded by ladies laughingat 
something he said. 

* "i)elightecl to see you.*' 
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"Ah, here she is, the Queen of Petersburg, 
Countess Beziikhova," said Perdnskaya, indi- 
cating H<}R*ne who had just entered. "How 
lovely! She is quite equal to M^rya Antdnov- 
na.' Sec how the men, young and old, pay court 
to her. Beautiful and clever . . . they say Prince 

is quite mad about her. But see, those two, 

though not good-looking, are even more run 
after.*’ 

She pointed to a lady who was crossing the 
room followed by a very plain daughter. 

"She is a splendid match, a millionairess,” 
said PcTonskaya. ‘*And look, here come her 
suitors." 

"I'hat is Bezukhova’s brother, Anatole Kii- 
r^igin,” she Stiid, indicating a handsome officer 
ol the Horse Guards who passed by them with 
head erect, looking at something over the heads 
of the ladies. "lie’s handsome, isn’t he? I hear 
they will marry him to that rich girl. But your 
cousin. OrubetsktW, is also very attentive to 
her. They say she has millions. Oh yes, that's 
the Fienrh ambassador himself 1" she replied 
to the countess’ inejuiry about Caula incourt. 
"Hooks as if he ’veu, .* ^brg! All the .same, the 
Ftenih are charming, vciy c banning. No one 
more charming in society. Ah, here she is! Yes, 
slie is still the most beautilul of them all, our 
.\liiiya Antonovna! And how simply she is 
drissed! Lovely! And that stout one in spec- 
l.icles is the universal Freemason," she went 
on, indicating Pierre. "Put him beside his wife 
.ind he looks a regular bulfoon!" 

Pieire, swaying his stout body, advanced, 
making way througli the crowd and nodding 
to light and left as casually and good natured- 
ly as if he were passing through a crcjwd at a 
lair. lie pushed through, evidently looking for 
someone. 

Natasha looked joyfully at the familiar face 
of Pietre, "the bufTnon," as Percniskaya had 
called him, and knew he was looking for them, 
atid lf)r her in particular. He had promisc'd to 
l3e at the ball and introduce partners to her. 

But before he reached them Pierre stopped 
beside a very handsome, dark man of middle 
height, and in a white uniform, who stood by 
a window talking to a tall man wearing stars 
and a ribbon. NatA.sha at once recogni/ed the 
shorter and younger man in the white uni- 
lorm: it was Bolkdnski, who seemed to her 
to have grow'ii much younger, happier, and 
bv. tier-looking. 

"'I’here’s someone else we know— Bolkchiski, 
do you .see. Mamma?" said Nat.Isha, pointing 

^ Alexander I’s mistress.— T r. 


out Prince Andrew. "You remember, he stayed 
a night with us at Otrddnoc.” 

"Oh, you know him?" said Perdnskaya. "I 
can't bear him. II fait d present la pluie et le 
beau ternps,^ He’s too proud for anything. 
Takes after his father. And he’s hand in glove 
with Sperdnski, writing some project or other. 
Just look how he treats the ladies! There’s one 
talking to him and he has turned aw'ay," she 
said, pointing at him. "I’d give it to him if he 
treated me as he dcics those ladies.” 

CHAPTER XVT 

SuDDFNi.Y FVKRYBODY STIRRED, began talking 
and prc‘ssed forward and then back, and be- 
tween the two rows, which separated, the Em- 
peror entered to the sounds of music that had 
immediately struck up. Behind him walkc^cl his 
host and hostess. He walked in rapidly, bow- 
ing to right and left as if anxious to get the 
first moments of the reception over. The band 
played the polonaise in vogue at that time o:i 
account of the words that had been set to it, 
beginning: "Alexander, Elisaveta, all our hearts 
you ravish quite . . ." The Emperor passed on 
to the drawing room, the crowd made a rush 
for the doors, and several persons with excited 
faces hurried there and back again. Fhen the 
ciowd hastily retired from the drawing loom 
door, at which the Emperor reappeared talk- 
ing to the hosie‘*s. A young man, looking dis- 
traught, pounced down on the Indices, asking 
thc'in to move aside. Some ladies, with laces be- 
traving complete forgetfulness of all the uiles 
of decorum, puslied forw'ard to the detiiment 
of their toilets. The men began to choose part- 
ners and take their places for the polonaise*. 

Everyone moved back, and the Emperor 
came smiling fiut of the drawing room leading 
his hostess by the hand but not keeping time 
to the music. The host followed with Marya 
Antonovna Naryshkina; then came amliassa- 
dois, ministers, and \arious generals, whom 
Perdnskaya diligently named. More than half 
the ladies already had paitners and Avero tak- 
ing up, or preparing to take up, their positions 
for the polonaise. Natasha felt that she would 
be left with her mother and Sdny.i ;unong a 
minority of women who crowded near the wall, 
not having been invited to dance. She stood 
with her slender arms hanging down, her 
scarcely defined bosom rising and falling regu- 
larly, and with bated breath and glittering, 
frightened eyes ga/cd straight belorc her. evi- 
dently prepared lor the height of joy or misery. 

* ‘‘He is all the lagc just now." 
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She was not concerned about the Emperor or 
any o[ those gieat people whom PercSiiskaya 
was pointing out—shc had but one thought: 
**]s it possible no one will ask me, that 1 shall 
not be among tiic first to dance? Is it possible 
that not one of ail these men will notice me? 
I'hey do not even seem to sec me, or if they do 
they look as if they were saying, *Ah, shc*s not 
the one I’m after, so it’s not worth looking at 
her!’ No, it’s impossible,” she thought. “They 
must know how I long to dance, how splendid- 
ly I dance, and how they would enjoy dancing 
with me.” 

The strains of the polonaise, which had < 011 - 
tinued for a considerable time, liad begun to 
sound like a sad reminiscence in Natasha 'sears. 
She wanted to cry. Peronskaya had left them, 
'riic count was at the other end of the room. 
She and the countess and S6nya were standing 
by themselves as in the depths of a forest amid 
that crowd of strangcTs, with no one interested 
in them and not wanted by anyone. Prince An- 
drew with a lady passed by, evidently not recog- 
nizing them. The handsome Anatole was smil- 
ingly talking to a partner on his arm and 
looked at Natdsha as one looks at a wall. Boris 
passed them twice and each time turned away. 
Berg and his wile, who were not dancing, came 
up to them. 

This family gathering seemed humiliating 
to Natasha— as if there were nowheie else for 
the familv to t*ilk but here at the ball. She did 
not listen to or look at Vera, who was telling 
her something about her own green dress. 

At last the Emperor stopped beside his last 
partner (he had danced with three) and the 
music ceased. A woiricd aide-de-camp ran up 
to the Rostovs requesting them to stand far- 
ther back, though as it was they weie alicady 
close to the wall, and from the gallery re- 
sounded the distinct, precise, enticingly ihvth- 
mical strains of a waltz. The Emperor lookc‘d 
smilingly down the room. A minute passed but 
no one had yet begun dancing. An aide de- 
camp. the Master ol Ceremonies, w'ciit up to 
Countess Beziikhova and asked her to dance. 
She smilingly raisc’d hc*r hand and laid it on 
his shoulder without looking at him. The aide- 
de-camp, an adept in his art, grasping his part- 
ner firmly round her w'aist, with confident de- 
liberation started smoothly, gliding first round 
the edge of the circle, then at the corner of the 
room he caught H<^li:ne’s left hand and turned 
her, the only sound audible, apart Iroin the 
cvcr-cjuickening music, being the r hythin ic click 
of the spurs on his rapid, agile feet, while at 


every third beathispartner’sveivctdrcsssprcad 
out and seemed to flash as she whirled round. 
Natdsha gazed at them and was ready to erry 
because it was not she who was dancing that 
first turn of the waltz. 

Prince Andrew, in the wirite uniform of a 
cavalry colonel, wearing stockings and danc- 
ing shoes, stood looking animated and bright 
in the front row ol the circle not lar liom the 
RosteWs. Baron E'irhoff was talking to him 
about the first sitting of the C’ouncil of State to 
be held next day. Prince Andic'W', as one close- 
ly connected with Speranski and participating 
in the work of the legislaliverommission, could 
give reliable informal ion about that sitting, 
concerning which various rumors were cur 
rent. But not listening to what Firhoff was sav- 
ing, he was gazing now' at the sovereign and 
now at the men intending to dance who had 
not yet gathered courage to enter the circle. 

Prince Andrew’ was watching these men 
abashed by the Emperor's picseme, and the 
women who were breathlessly longing to he 
asked to dance. 

Pierre came up to him and c.iughl him hv 
the arm. 

”You always dance. I have a protegt'^e, the 
young Rost6va, here. Ask her,” he said. 

“Where is shc'?” asked Bolkonski. “Excuse 
me!” he added, turning to the baron, “wc* will 
finish this conversation elsewhere'— at a ball 
one must dance.” Fie stepped loiward in the 
direction Pierre indie atc'd. 1 he despairing, de 
jeeted expression ol Natasha's lace caught his 
eye. Tic recognized hc'r. guessed her feelings, 
saw that it w'as hcT dehut, remember cd her 
conversation at the window, and with an ex 
piession of pleasure on his face approached 
Countess Rostova. 

“Allow me to inti oducc' you to mv daughter,” 
said the countess, w'ilh heightenc’d color. 

“I base the pleasure ol being already ac- 
quainted, if the countess remembers inc,” said 
Prince Andrew with a low and courteous how 
quite helping Peronskaya ’s remarks about his 
rudeness, and approaching NatAsha lie held 
out his arm to giasp her waist helore he had 
complc'tcd his invitation. He asked her to waltz. 
T hat tremulous expression on NatAsha’s face, 
prepared cither for despair or rapture, sud- 
denly hrigluened into a happy, grateful, child- 
like smile. 

“I have long been waiting for you,” that 
fiigluened happy little girl seemed to say by 
the smile that replaced the threatened tears, as 
she nosed her fraud to Prince Andrew’s shoul- 
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cler. They were the second couple to enter the 
circle. Prince Andrew was one of the host chinc- 
ers of Ills day and Nat/isha danced e\(|uisitely. 
Her little leetin fheirwhitesatindancing shoes 
did their work swiltly, lightly, and independ- 
ently of herself, while her lace be.mied with 
ecstatic happiness. Tfer slender hare arms and 
net k wet e not beaut iful-“(r)mparcd to Helene's 
her shoulders looked thin and her bosom un- 
developed. But Hel^nescemed.asit were, hard- 
ened byavarnish lelt by the thousands of looks 
that had scanned her pet son, while Natasha was 
like a girl exposed for the first time, who would 
Jiave lelt very much ashamed had she not been 
assured that this was absolutely netessaiy. 

Pi nice Andrew liked d.iming, andw^ishingto 
escape as cpiiikly as possible liom the political 
and clever talk which evervone addressed to 
him, wishing also to break up the ciicle ol re- 
sfiaint he disliked, c«msed by the Impetor’s 
piesence, he dancc'd, and had chosen Natasha 
liecause Pieiic pointed her out to him and be- 
(viuse she was the hist pretty girl who caught 
his ( ye; but scarcelyhad hecmbiaced that slen- 
der supple figure and (“It hcT Stirring so close 
to him and smiling so near him than the wine 
ol her charm rose to his head, and he felt him- 
s(ll levivcd and lejuvcnated wIkmi alter Icmv- 
ing liei he stood hicathing deeply and watch- 
ing the other daiiceis. 

CHAPTER XVH 

At h r Princ I Andrtw, Ron's came up to ask 
Natasha foi a daiue,and then theaide de camp 
W'ho had opened the hall, and seveial other 
voting men, so that, Hushed and happv, and 
passing on her siipetlluous partneis to Sonya, 
she did not cease dancing all the evening. She 
notued and saw nothing of what occupied c'v- 
civoiie else. Not onlv did slic fail to notice that 
the Fmpcioi talkeda longtimcwithlhe Fteiuli 
amhassaclor, and how panic ulaily giac ions he 
was to a ccitain lady, or that Piiiue So and so 
and So aiid-so did and said this .incl that, and 
that HcRne had gieat success and vvashcmoied 
by the special at tent ion of So-aiid so, but she 
did not even see the I mperor,and onl) noticed 
that he had gone bec.uise the hall became live- 
lier alter his clepaiturc'. For one of the mtriy 
cotillions bcloie supper Piincc Anchew was 
again her partner. He reminded her ol their 
first encounter in the Otrddnoe avenue, and 
how she had been unable to sleep that moon- 
light night, and told her how he had involun- 
tarily overheard her. Nataslia blushed at that 
recollection and tried to excuse herself, as if 


there had been something to be ashamed of in 
what Prince Andrew had overheard. 

Like all men who have grown up in society, 
Prince Andrew liked meeting someone there 
not of theconvcntionnl society stamp. Andsuch 
was Natdsha, with lu*r surprise, her delight, hc-r 
sh)iicss, and even her mistakes in speaking 
French. With her he be haved witli special care 
and tenderness, sitting bc'sidc her and talking 
of the* simplest and most unimportant maitcts; 
he admired hcT shy grace. In the middle of the 
cotillion, having completed one of the figures, 
Naiash.i, still out of hieath, was returning to 
her scat when another dancer chose her. She 
was tiled and panting and evidently thought 
of declining, hut immediately put her hand 
gaily on the man's shoulder, smiling at Prince 
Andrew. 

“I’d be glad to sit beside you and rest: Pm 
tinsel; but you see how they keep asking me, 
and I’m glad of it, I’m happy and I love cverv- 
body, and vou and I understand it all,” and 
muc h, mu( h more was said in her smile. When 
her paitner lelt her Nat.lsha ran across the 
loom fo choose two ladies for the figuie. 

“If she goes to her cousin first and then to 
another lady, she w’lll be m> wife,” said Prince 
Andiew to himself quite to his own surprise, as 
he watched hc*r. She did go first to her cousin. 

“Wliatiulihish sometimes entersone’s head!” 
thought Prince Andic^w, “hut what is certain is 
that that giil is st) charming, so original, that 
she won’t be d.incing here a month before she 
will be manied. . . , Such as she are rare here,” 
he thought, as Natasha, readjusting a rose that 
wi'' slipping on Iict bodice, settled herself be- 
side him. 

When the cotillion was over the old count in 
his blue coat came up to the dancers. He invit- 
ed Prince .\nchevv to come and sec them, and 
asked iiis ci.iughter whether she was enjoving 
hcisfil. Nat/uha did not answer at once but 
onlv looked up with a smile that said leproach- 
full): “How can yni ask such a question?” 

“I have never enjoyed mvself so much be- 
fore!” she said, and Piince \ndrew noticed 
how her thin aims rose cpiicklyas if to embiace 
her father and instaiitP, dropped again. Nat.i 
si was happiei than she h.id ever been in her 
life. She was at that height of bliss when one 
becomes completely kind and good and does 
not believe in the possibility of evil, unhappi- 
ness. or sorrow. 

At that hall Pieire for the fiist time felt 
humiliated In the position his wife cHcupicd 
in court circles. He was gloomy and absent- 
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minded. A deep furrow ran across his fore- 
head. and standing by a window he stared 
over his spectacles seeing no one. 

On her way to supper Natdsha passed him. 

Pierre’s gloomy, unhappy look struck her. 
She stopped in front of him. She wished to help 
him, to bestow on him the superabundance of 
her own happiness. 

‘*How delightful it is. Count! ’’said she. "Isn’t 
it?’’ 

Pienresniiled absent-mindedly, evidently not 
grasping what she said. 

"Yes, I am very glad," he said. 

"How can people be dissatisfied with any- 
thing?" thought NatAsha. "Especially such a 
capital fellow as Be/ukhov!" In NatAsha’s eyes 
all the people at the ball alike were good, kind, 
and splendid people, loving one another; none 
of them capable of injuring another—and so 
they ought all to be happy. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Next day Prince Andrew thought of the ball, 
but his mind did not dwell on it long. "Yes, it 
was a very brilliant ball," and then . . . "Yes, 
that little Rostdva is very charming. There's 
something fresh, original, un-Pcteisburg-like 
about her that distinguishes her." 1 hat was all 
he thought about yesterday’s ball, and after his 
morning tea he set to work. 

But either from fatigue or want of sleep he 
was ill-disposed for work and could get noth- 
ing done. He kept criticizing his own work, as 
he often did, and was glad when he heard some-, 
one coming. 

The visitor was Bitski, who served on var- 
ious committees, frequented all the societies in 
Petersburg, and was a passionate devoteeof the 
new ideas and of SperAnski, and a diligent Pe- 
tersburg newsmonger— one of those men who 
choose their opinions like their clothes accord- 
ing to the fashion, but w'ho for that very reason 
appear to be the wannest partisans. Hardly 
had he got rid oi his hat before he ran into 
Prince Andrew's loom with a preoccupied air 
and at once began talking. He had just Jieard 
particulars of that morning’s sitting of the 
Council of State opened by the Empeior, and 
he spoke of it enthusiastically. The Emperor’s 
spce( h had been extraordinary. It had been a 
speech such as only constitutional monarchs 
deliver. "The Sovereign plainly said that the 
Council and Senate are estates of the realm, he 
said that the government must rest not on au- 
thority but on secure bases. The Emperor said 
that the fiscal system must be reorganized and 


the accounts published," recounted Bitski, em- 
phasizing certain words and opening his eyes 
significantly. 

"Ah, yes! Today’s events mark an epoch, the 
greatest epoch in our history," he concluded. 

Prince Andrew listened to the account of 
the opening of the Council of State, which he 
had so impatiently awaited and to which he 
had attached such importance, and was sur- 
prised that this event, now that it had taken 
place, did not affect him, and even seemed 
quite insignificant. lie listened with quiet 
irony to Bitski’s enthusiastic account of it. A 
very simple thought occurred to him: "What 
does it matter to me or to Bitski what the Em- 
peror was pleased to say at the Council? Can 
all that make me any happier or better?" 

And thissimplereflection suddenly destroyed 
all the interest Prince Andrew had felt in the 
impending reforms. He was going to dine th.u 
evening at Sperdnski’s, "with only a few 
friends," as the host had said when inviting 
him. The prospect of that dinner in the inti 
mate home circle of the man he soadmired h.id 
greatly interested Prince Andrew, especiallv as 
he had not yet seen Sperdnski in his domestic 
surroundings, but now he felt disinclined to go 
to it. 

At the appointed hour, however, he enteted 
the moflest house Sperdnski owned in the 'fau- 
rida Oaidens. In the paicjuded dining room of 
this small house, remarkalde for its extreme 
cleanliness (suggesting that of a monastery), 
Prince Aiidiew, who was lather late, iouiid 
the friendly gathering of Sperdnski’s intimate 
accjuaintaiiccs already assembled at live o’clock. 
Theiewere no ladies present except Spexdnski’s 
little daughter (long-faced like her faihei) and 
her governess. TIic other guests were Gervais, 
Magnilski, and Stoispin. While still in the an- 
teroom Pj ince Andrew heard loud voices and 
a lingiiig staccato laugh— a laugh such as one 
hears on the stage. Someone— it sounded like 
Sperdnski— was distinctly cjnculaling ha-ha ha, 
Piiiicc Andrew had never before heard Speran- 
ski's famous laugh, and this ringing, high- 
pitched laughter from a statesman made a 
strange impression on him. 

He entered thediiiing room. The whole com- 
pany were standing between two windows at 
a small table laid with hors-d’oeuvres. Sperdn- 
ski, wearing a gray swallow-tail coat with a star 
on the breast, and evidently still the same waist- 
coat and high white stock he had worn at the 
meeting of the Council of State, stood at the 
table with a beaming countenance. His guests 
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surrounded him. Magnftski, addressing him- 
self to Sperdnski, was relating an anecdote, 
and Speranski was laughing in advance at what 
Mngnitski was going to say. When Prince An- 
drew entered the room Magnitski’s words were 
again crowned by laughter. Stolypin gave a 
deep bass guffaw as he munched a piece of bread 
and cheese. Gervais laughed softly with a hiss- 
ing chuckle, and Sperdnski in a high-pitched 
staccato manner. 

Still laughing, Sperdnski held out his soft 
white hand to Prince Andrew. 

"Very pleased to see you, Prince,’* he said. 
"One moment . . ." he went on, turning to Miig- 
nftski and interrupting his stciry. "We have 
agreed that this is a dinner for recreation, with 
nol a word about businessi" and turning again 
to the narrator he began to laugh afresh. 

Prince Andrew looked at the laughing Spe- 
r.inski with astonishment, regret, and disillu- 
sionment. It seemed to him that this was not 
Sjier.uiski but someone else. Everything that 
Ijad loi merly appeared mvsterious and fascinat- 
ing in Sper.inski suddenly became plain and 
unattractive. 

At dinner the conversation did not cease for 
a moment and seemed toconsistof thecontents 
of a book of funny anecdotes. Before Magnlt- 
ski had finished his story someone else was anx- 
ious to relate something still lunnier. Most of 
the anecdotes, if not relating to the state serv- 
ice, related to people in the service. It seemed 
that in this company the insignificance of those 
peojdc was so definitely accepted that the only 
possible attitude toward them was one of good- 
hnmored ridicule. Speranski related howat the 
(Council that morning a deaf dignitary, when 
asked his opinion, replied that he thought so 
too. Gervais gave a long account of an official 
revision, remarkable lor the stupidity of every- 
body concerned. Stolypin, stuttering, broke in- 
to the conversation and began c*xcitcdly talk- 
ing of the abuses that existed under the former 
order of tliings--thrcatening to give a serious 
turn to the conversation. Magnitski starting 
cpii/zing Stolypin about his vehemence. Ger- 
vais intervcnccl with a joke, and tlic talk revert- 
ed to its fonner lively tone. 

Evidently Speranski liked to rest after his 
labors and find amusement in a circle of 
friends, and his guests, understanding hiswhsh, 
tric'd to enliven him and amuse themselves. But 
their gaiety seemed to Prince Andrew mirthless 
and tiresome. SperinSki’s high-pitched voice 
struck him unpleasantly, and the incessant 
laughter grated on him like a false note. Prince 


Andrew did not laugh and feared that he would 
be a damper on the spirits of the company, but 
no one took any notice of his being out of har- 
mony witli the general mood. They all seemed 
very gay. 

He tried several times to join in the conver- 
sation, but his remarks were tossed aside each 
time like a cork thrown out of the water, and 
he could not jest with them. 

There was nothing wrong or unseemly in 
what they said, it was witty and might Jiave 
been funny, but it lacked just that something 
which is the salt of mirth, and they were not 
even awMre that such a thing existed. 

After dinner Sperdnski’s daughter and her 
governess rose. He patted the little girl with 
his white hand anci kissed her. And that ges- 
ture, too, seemed unnatural to Prince Andrew. 

The men remained at table over their port— 
English fashion. In the midst of a conversation 
that was started about Napoleon’s Spanish af- 
fairs, which they all agreed in appro\ing, 
Prince Andrew began to express a (ontrary 
opinion. Sperdnski smiled and, with an evi- 
dent wish to prevent the conversation from 
taking an unpleasant course, told a story that 
had no connection with the previous conver- 
sation. For a few moments all were silent. 

Having sat some time at table, Sperdnski 
corked a bottle of wine and, remarking, "Now- 
adays good wine rides in a carriage and pair," 
passed it to thcser\aiitand got up. All roscand 
continuing to talk loudly went into thedrawing 
loom. 'Ewo Icttcis brought by a courier w'erc 
handed to Speranski and he took them to his 
stinly. As soon as he had left the room the gen- 
eral merriment slopped and the guests began 
to converse sensibly and cjuietly with one an- 
other. 

"Now for the recitation!" said Sperdnski on 
returning from hissiudy. "A wonderful tcalent!" 
he said to Prince Andrew, and Magnitski im- 
mediately assumed a pose and began reciting 
some humorous verses in French which he had 
coinpt^scd about various well-known Peters- 
burg people. He was interrupted several times 
by applause. When the verses were finished 
Prince Andrew went up to Sperdnski and took 
his leave. 

"Where are you off to so early?" asked Spe- 
ranski. 

"I promised to go to a reception." 

'I'hey said no more. Prince Andicw looked 
closely into those mirrorlike, impenetrable 
eyes, and felt that it had been ridiculous of him 
to have expec ted anything from Sperdnski and 
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from any of his own activities connected with 
him, or ever to have attributed importance to 
what Spcrdnski was doing. I'liat precise, mirth- 
less laughter rang in Prince Andrew's ears long 
after he had left the house. 

When he reached home Prince Andrew be- 
gan thinking of his life in Petersburg duiing 
those last four months as if it were something 
new. Ilerecalled his exertions and solicitations, 
and the history of his project ol army reiorm, 
which had been accepted for consideration and 
which they were trying to pass o\er in silence 
simply because another, a very poor one, had 
already been prepared and submitted to the 
Emperor. He thought of themcetingsof a com- 
mittee of which Berg was a member. He remem- 
bered how carelully and at what length every- 
thing relating to form and procedure was dis- 
cussed at those meetings, and how sedulously 
and promptly all that related to the gist of the 
business was evaded. He recalled his labors on 
the Legal Code, and how painstakingly he had 
translated the articles ot the Roman anci French 
codes into Russian, and he felt ashamed of him- 
self. Then he vividly pictured to himsell Bo- 
guch.iro\o, his occupations in the country, his 
journey to Ryazan; he remembered the peas- 
ants and Dron the village elder, and mentally 
applying to them the Personal Rights he had 
divided into paragraphs, he felt astonished that 
he could have spent so much time on such use- 
less work. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Next day Prince Andrew cal lecj at a fewhouses 
he had not visited before, and among them at 
the Rostovs’ with whom he had renewed ac- 
quaintance at the ball. Apart Ironi considera- 
tions of politeness w'hich demanded thccall, he 
wanted to see that original, eager girl who had 
left such a pleasant impression on his mind, in 
her own home. 

Natasha was one of the first to meet him. She 
was wearing a dark blue house dress in which 
Prince Andrew thought her even prettier than 
in her ball dress. She and all the Rostov family 
welcomed him as an old friend, simply and cor- 
dially. The whole family, whom he liad fotiiier- 
ly judged severely, nf)w seemed to him to con- 
sistofexcelient,simple,and kindly people.'! he 
old count’s hospitality and good nature, which 
struck one especially in Petersburg as a pleas- 
ant surprise, were such that Prince Andrew 
could not refuse to stay to dinner. “Yes,” he 
thought, “they are capital people, whoof course 
have not the slightest idea what a treasure they 


possess in Nat.'isha; but they arc kindly folk and 
lorm the best possible setting for this striking- 
ly poetic, charming girl, ovcrllowing with life!” 

In Nata.sha Prince Andrew was conscious of 
a strange w'orld completely alien to him and 
brimful of joys unknown to liim, a diftcTcnt 
world, that in the Otrildnoe avenue and at the 
window that moonlight night had already be- 
gun to disconcert him. Now this world discon- 
certc'd him no long(*r and was no longcT alien 
to him, but he himsell having entcTcd it louncl 
in it a new enjoyment. 

After dinner Natiisha.al Prince Andrew's re- 
cpicst, went to the clavichord and began sing- 
ing. Prince Andrew stood by a window t<ilking 
to the ladies and listened to her. In the midst 
of a phrase he ceased speaking and sudden Iv 
felt tears c hoking him. a thing he had thought 
impossible for him. He looked at Natasha as 
she sang, and something new and joylul stnied 
in bis soul. He felt happy and at the same time 
sad. He had absolutely nothing to weep about 
)et he was ready to WTep. Wliat about? 11 is 
former Icjve? The little princess? ITis disillu- 
sioiimcnts? ... His hopes for the future? . . . 
Yes and no. The chief reason w^as a sudden, \ i\- 
id sense of the tc'iriblc contrast Iretwc'en some 
thing infinitclv great and illimitable within 
Inm and that limitc'd and material something 
that he, and c\en she, was. 'J his contrast 
WTighed onancl }c‘t chcc'ic*d him whileshes.iiig. 

As soon as Natasha had finished she went up 
to him and asked how' he liked Iiei \oicc. She 
asked this and then hecame con I used, feeling 
lh.it she ought not to ha\e asked it. 1 fe siniU'd, 
looking at her, and said he liked lu r singing as 
he liked everything she did. 

Prince Andrew^ left the Rostms’ late in the 
CM'iring. He went to bed from frabit, l)ut soon 
leah/ecl that he could not sleep. I f.iving lit his 
candle he .sat up in bed, then gc»t up. then lay 
down ag.iin n»)t at all tronhled hy his sleepless 
nc'ss: his soul w'as as fresh and joyful as if he 
had stejjped out of a stuffy room into (iod’s 
own ficsh ail. ft did not enter his Iiead tfiai he 
was in love with Natasha; he wms not thinking 
about lier, but only picturing her to himsell, 
and in conse(|ucn(e all life appeared in a new 
JigJit. ‘AVIiy do I slri\e, wJiy do I toil in this 
narrow, confined frame, when life, all life with 
all its joys, is open to me?” said he to liimsell. 
And lor the fust time lor a very long while he 
began making happy plans lor the luiure. He 
decided that he must attend to his son’s ecluca- 
ticju by finding a tutor and putting lire boy in 
hisch'irge, then heought to retire from theserv- 
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ice and go abroad, and see England, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. "I must use my Irmloin while 
I fed so miuli strength and youth in me,*’ he 
said to himself. “PitTre was right wiien he said 
one must helievcin the possibilityol hapjuness 
in ordci to he happy, and now I do believe in 
it. Let the dead bury their dead, but while one 
has life one must live and be happyl” thought 
he. 

CHAPTER XX 

Onf’ MOKNiNt; C^olonel Berg, whom Pierre knew 
as he knew everybody in Moscow and Peters- 
hing, came to see him. Beig aTri\ed in an im- 
mac ulate brand new uniloim. with his hair po- 
maded and brushed lorwaid over his temples 
as the Kmpeior Alexander wore his hair. 

“I have just been to sec the countess, your 
wile. IJnfoitunately she could not grant inyre- 
(juc'st, hut ^ hope. Count. I shall he more Icjr- 
tunate with you,” he said with a smile. 

‘‘W’hat is it you wish, Ca)loncl? 1 am at your 
scrv ice.” 

“1 have now quite settled in rny new rooms. 
Count” (B(‘ig said iin^ with perfect eonviction 
th<it this inioimation could not hut f)e agree* 
able), ‘‘and so I w'ish toarrange just a small par- 
ts loimyoAvnaiid my wifc’slriends.” (Hesmilecl 
still mote pleasantly.) “I wished to ask the 
eouiUessand you to do inc the honor cjf coming 
to tea .ind to supper.” 

Only Countess Helcme, considering the soci- 
ety ol such people as the Bergs heneath her. 
could he cruel enough to reluse sue h an invita- 
tion. Berg explained so cleailv why he wanted 
to collect at his house a small hut selc'ct coni- 
paiiv, and why this would give him pk'asuic, 
and why though he grudged spending money 
on c aids or anything hatmful, he was prepared 
to run into .some e\|)eiise lor the sake of good 
^scH ieiy- that I’ierie could not reluse. and 
promised to come. 

“But don’t he late. Count, it I inav venture 
to ask: ahoul ten minutes to eight. plc*ase. \Vc 
shall make up a rubber. Our general is coming, 
fie is very good to me. We shall have supper, 
Count. So you will do riic the lavoi.” 

• Contrary to his habit ot being late. Pierre 
orr that da) anivecl at the Beigs’ house, not at 
teir hut at lilteen minutes to eight. 

Haviirg preparc*d everything irecc's.saiy for 
the party, the Bergs were ic.ulv lor their guevsts’ 
arrival. 

In their irew, clean, aird light study with it.s 
small hirsts and pictures arrd new luirriture sat 
Berg and his wile. Berg, closely buttoircd up 


in his new uniform, sat beside his wife explain- 
ing tc> her that one always could and should be 
accjuainted with people above one, because on- 
ly then docs oire get satisfaction fromacejuaint- 
ances. 

"You can get to kirow something, you can 
ask for some thing. Sc*c how I managc*d ftorn 
my hrst promotion.” (Berg measured his life 
not hv )earshut by promotions.) “My cornr adc*s 
are still nohodic s. while I am only waiting for 
a vacancy to command a regiment, and have 
the happinc-ss to he your husband.” (He rose 
and kissed V(!*ia’s hand, and on the wav to her 
straightenf*d out a turned up corner of the car- 
pet.) “And how have I obtained all this? Chief- 
ly by knowing howto choose myacc|uaintances. 
It goes without sa) ing that one must he consci- 
entious and methodical.” 

Berg snrilc'd with a sense of his superiority 
over a weak woman, and paused, reflecting that 
this clear wile ol his was alter all hut a weak 
W'oman who coulti not understand .ill that con- 
stitutes a man’s dignity, what it was eiii Mnyni 
zu srin.^ Vcha at the same time was smiling with 
a sense of supc'iiority over her good, conscien- 
tious husband, who all the same understood 
life wrongly, as according to V'er.i all men did. 
Bei'g, judging by his wife, thought all women 
W’eak and foolish. Vera, judging only by her 
hush ind and generalising from that observa- 
tion. supposed that all men. though thev un- 
dcTstand nothing and arc conceited and sel- 
fish, a.scrihe common sense to themselvesalonc. 

Bei'g rose and embi.iced his wife carefully, 
so as not to ciush her lace fichu for which he 
had paid a good price, ki.ssing her straight on 
the lips. 

“"lire only thing is, w’e mustn’t have chil- 
dren too soon,” he continued, following an un- 
coiiscious secpieme of ideas. 

“Yes, ' answered \’eia. “I don’t at all want 
that. We must live f<»r society.” 

“Princess Yusiipova wore one exactly like 
this,” said Berg, pf'inting to the fichu with a 
happy and kindly smile. 

Just then Count Be/iikhov was announced. 
Husband and wife glanced at one another, 
both smiling with self s.rtisfaction. and each 
iiici tails cl.iiming the honor ol this visit. 

“ This iswh.it ctimesof knowing how toinakc 
acquaintances,” thought Berg. “ This is what 
comes ol knowing how to condiic t oneself.” 

“But plcMse don’t interrupt lire whear 1 am 
ente rtaining the guests,” said Vera, “bcxaiise I 
know what interests each oL them and what to 

^ lo be a nian. 
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say to different people;’* 

Berg smiled again. 

"It can't be helped: men must sometimes 
have masculine conversation/' said he. 

They received Pierre in their small, new 
drawing-room, where it was impossible to sit 
down anywhere without disturbing its sym- 
metry’, neatness, and order; so it was quite 
comprehensible and not strange that Berg, hav- 
ing generously offered to disturb the symmetry 
of an armchair or of the sofa for his dear guest, 
but being apparently painfully undecided on 
the matter himself, eventually left the visitor 
to settle the question of selection. Pierre dis- 
turbed the symmetry by moving a chair for him- 
self, and Berg and Vera immediately began their 
evening party, interrupting each other in their 
efforts to entertain their guest. 

V<^ra, having decided in lier own mind that 
Pierre ought to be entertained with conversa- 
tion about the French embassy, at once began 
accordingly. Berg, having decided that mascu- 
line conversation was required, interrupted his 
wife's remarks and touched on the question of 
the war with Austria, and unconsciously 
jumped from the general subject to personal 
considerations as to the proposals made him to 
take part in the Austrian campaign and the 
reasons why he had declined them. Though 
the conversation was very incoherent and V^ra 
was angry at the intrusion of the masculine el- 
ement, both husband and wile felt with satis- 
faction that, even if only one guest was pres- 
ent, their evening had begun very w’ell and was 
as like as two peas to every other evening party 
with its talk, tea, and lighted candles. 

Before long Boris, Berg’s old comrade, ar- 
rived. There was a .shade of condescension and 
patronage in his treatment of Berg and V<^ra. 
After Boris came a lady with the colonel, then 
the general himself, then the RosteSvs, and the 
party became unquestionably exactly like all 
other crs’eniiig parties. Berg and V^ra could not 
repress their smiles of satisfaction at the sight 
of all this movement in their drawing room, at 
the sound of the disconnected talk, the rustling 
of dres.ses, and the bowing and scraping. Every- 
thing was just as everybody always has it, es- 
pecially so the general, who admired the apart- 
ment, patted Berg on the shoulder, and with 
parental authority superintended the setting 
out of the table for boston. The general sat 
down by Count Ilyd Rostdv, who was next to 
himself the most important guest. The old peo- 
ple sat with the old, the young with the young, 
and the hostess at the tea tabic, on which stcKid 


exactly the same kind of cakes in a silver cake 
basket as the Panins had at their party. Every- 
thing was just as it was everywhere else. 

CHAPTER XXI 

PniiRE, as one of the principal guests, had to 
sit down to boston with Count Rostdv, the 
general, and the colonel. At the card table he 
happened to be directly facing Natiisha, ancl 
was struck by a curious change that had come 
over her since the ball. She was silent, and not 
only less pretty than at the ball, but only re- 
deemed from plainness by her look of gentle 
indifference to everything around. 

"What’s the matter with her?" thought 
Pierre, glancing at her. She was sitting by her 
sister at the tea table, and rclurtaiiily. without 
looking at him, made some reply to Boris who 
sat down beside her. After playing out a 
whole suit and to his partner’s delight taking 
five tricks, Pierre, hearing greetings and the 
steps of someone who had entered the room 
while he was picking up his tricks, glanced 
again at Nattisha. 

"What has happened to her?" lie asked him- 
self with still greater surprise. 

Prince Andrew was standing before her, 
saying something to her with a look of tender 
solicitude. She, having raised her head, wis 
looking up at him, flushed and (Evidently try 
ing to master her lapid bieathing. .Vncl tlie 
bright glow of some inner fire -lliat had been 
suppressed was again alight in her. She was 
completely transformed and from a plain gill 
had again become what she had been at the 
ball. 

Prince Andrew went up to Pierre, and the 
latter noticed a new and youthful expression 
in his friend's face. 

Pierre changed places several times during 
the game, sitting now with his back to Nat.isha 
and now facing her, but during the whole of 
the six rubbers he watched her and his friend. 

"Something very important is happening be- 
tween them," thought Pierre, and a fcelingthat 
w<rs both joyful and painful agitated him and 
made him neglect the game. 

After six rubbers the general got up, saying 
that it was no u.se playing like that, and Pierre 
was released. Nat^ha on one side was talking 
with Sonya and Boris, and V^ra with a subtle 
smile was saying something to Prince Andrew. 
Pierre went up to his friencl and, asking wheth- 
er they were talking secrets, sat down beside 
them. Vc^ra, having noticed Prince Andrew’s 
attentions to Natdsha, decided that at a party, 
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a real evening party, subtle allusions to the 
tender passion were absolutely necessary and, 
seizing a moment when Prince Andrew was 
alone, began a conversation with him about 
feelings in general and about her sister. With 
so intellectual a guest as she considered Prince 
Andrew to be, she felt that she had to employ 
her diplomatic tact. 

When Pierre went up to them he noticed 
that V(^ra was being carried away by her self- 
satisfied talk, but that Printc Andrc*w seemed 
embarrassed, a thing that rarely happened with 
him. 

“What do you think?** V<^ra was saying with 
an arch smile. “You are so discerning, Piince, 
and understand people’s characters so well at 
a glance. What do you think of Natalie? Could 
she be constant in her attachments? Could .she, 
like other women** (Vt^ra meant herself), “love 
a man once for all and remain true to him for- 
es ei? That is what I consider true love. What 
do you think. Prince?" 

“I know y»)ursisier too little." replied Prince 
.Andrew, with a sarnstic smile uncler which he 
wished to hide his embarrassment, “to be able 
to solve so delicate a (juestion, and (hen I have 
noiited that the less attractive a woman is the 
more constant she is likely to be," he added, 
and looked upat Pierrewhowas just appioach- 
ing them. 

“Yes, that is true, Prince. In our days,** con- 
tinued Vc^ra—menf ioning “our clays" as peo- 
ple of limited intelligence are fond of doing, 
imagining that they have discos eied and ap- 
praised the peculiarities of “our clays" and that 
liuman charactc'risiics change w'ith the times— 
“in our days a girl has so much freedom that 
the plc'asurc of being courted often stifles real 
feeling in her. And it must be confessed that 
Natalie is very susceptible." This return to the 
subject of Natalie caused Prince Andrew to 
knit his brows with discomfort: he was about 
to rise, but Vc^ra coiitinuecl with a still more 
subtle smile: 

“I think no one has been more courted than 
she," she w'ent on, **but till quite latelyshc nev- 
er cared .seriously for anyone. Now you know. 
Count," she said to Pierre, “even oui dear cous- 
in Boris, who, between ourselves, was very lar 
gone in the land of tenderness . . .** (alluding 
to a map of love much in vogue at that time). 

Prince Andrew frowned and remained si- 
lent. 

“You are friendly with Boris, aren’t you?" 
asked V<§ra. 

“Yes, I know him. . . 


“I expec t he has told you of his childish love 
for Natasha?" 

“Oh, there was childish love?" suddenly asked 
Prince Andrew, blushing unexpectedly. 

“Yes, you know between cousins intimacy 
often leads to love. Le coxLsina^e est un dan- 
gerrxix xmisina^re} Don’t you think so?" 

“Oh , undoubt cdly!" said Prince Andrew, and 
with sudden and unnatural liveliness he began 
chalTing Pierre about the need to be very care- 
ful with his fifty-ycar-old Moscow cousins, and 
in the midst of these jesting remarks he rose, 
taking Pierre by the arm, and drew him aside. 

“Well?" asked Pierre, seeing his friend’s 
strange animation with surprise, and noticing 
the glance he turnc'd on Natasha as he rose. 

“1 must ... I must have a talk with you," 
said Prince Andrew. “You know that pair of 
women’s gloves?” (He referred to the Nfasonic 
gloves given to a newly initiated Brother to 
piesmt to tlic woman he loved.) “1 . . . but no, 
I wdll talk to you later on,” and wnth a strange 
light in his eyes and restlessness in his move- 
ments, Prince Andrew approached Natasha 
and sat down beside her. Pierre saw how Prince 
Andic'w asked her something and how she 
flushed as she replied. 

But at that moment Berg came to Pierre and 
began insisting that he should take part in an 
argument hetween the general and the colonel 
on the affairs in Spain. 

Berg was satisfied and happy. The smile of 
pleasure iu*vc r Icit his face. The party was very 
successful and cpiite like other parties he had 
seen. Everything was similar: the ladies* subtle 
talk, the cards, the general raising his voice at 
the card table, and the samovar and the tea 
cakes; onlyone ihingvvas lackingthat hehadal- 
ways seen at the evening paities he wished to 
imitate. They had not vet had a loud conversa- 
tion among the men and a dispute about some- 
thing important and clever. Now the general 
had hegun such a discussion and so Berg drew 
Pierre to it. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Nfxt day, having been invited by the count. 
Prince Andrew dined w’iih the Rostovs and 
spent the rest of the day there. 

Everyone in the house realized for whose 
sake Prince .Andrew came, and without con- 
cealing it he tried to he with Natasha all day. 
Not only in the soul of the frightened yet hap- 
py and enraptured Natdsha, but in the whole 
house, there was a feeling of awe at something 

^ “Cousinhood is a dangerous neighbor hood.** 
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important that was bound to happen. The 
countess looked with sail and sternly serious 
eyes at Prince Andrew when he talked to Na- 
tasha and timidly started some artificial con- 
versation about triJles as soon as he looked her 
way. Simya was aft aid to leave Natdslia and 
afraid ot being in the way when she w.is with 
them. Natdsha grew pale, in a )unii of expec- 
tation, when she remained alone with him tor 
a moment. Prince Andrew surpi ised her by his 
timidity. She felt that he wanted to s,iy some- 
thing to her but could not bring himselt to do 
so. 

In the evening, when Prince Andrew had 
left, the countess went up to Natdsha and 
whispered: “Well, what?" 

“Mamma! For heaven’s sake don’t ask me 
anything now! One can’t talk about that,’* said 
Natasha. 

But all the same that night Natasha, now 
agitated and now frightened, lay a long time in 
her mother’s bed ga/ing stiaight belore her. 
She told her how he had complimented her, 
how he told her he was going abroad, asked her 
where they were going to spend the summer, 
and then how he had asked her about Boris. 

“But such a ... such a .. . ne\cr happened 
to me before’’’ she said. “Onlv I feel alraid in 
his piesencc. I am always alraid \n hen I’m with 
him. What does that nieanr Docs it mean that 
it’s the real thing? Yes? Mamma, are you 
asleep?’’ 

“No, my lose: I am frightened myself,” an- 
.swered her mother, “Now go!” 

“All the same 1 shan’t sleep. What silliness, 
to sice])! Muminv! Miimnivlsui h a thing never 
happe^ned to me before*,” she .said, .surprised 
and alarmed at tin* feeling she w<is aware ot in 
herscll. “.And could wc cvct have thought! . . .” 

It seemed to Natasha that eve n ai the time 
she first saw Prince Andrew' at Otradiioc she 
had fallen in love with him. It was as if she 
feared this strange, unexpected happiness of 
meeting again the very man slie had then cho- 
sen (she was fiimly cons ini ed she had done so) 
and of finding him, as it seemed, nf>t inclifler- 
ent to her. 

“.\n(l it had to happen that he .should come 
specially to Petersburg w'hile wc are here. And 
it had to happen that we should meet at that 
ball. It is late. Clearly it is late that everything 
led up to this! Already then, directly I saw him 
1 lelt something peculiar.” 

”What else did he say to you? What are those 
verses? Read them . . .” said her mother, 
thoughtfully, referring to some verses Prince 


Andrew had written in NatAsha’s album. 

“Mamina, one need not be ashamed of his 
being a widower?” 

“Don’t. Natasha! Pray to God. ‘Marriages 
are made in heaven,’ ” said her mother. 

“Dai ling Mummy, how I love you! How hap- 
py I am!” ciicd Natasha, shedding tc'ars ol joy 
and exc itement and embracing hei mother. 

At that very time Prince Andtew was sitting 
with Pierre and telling him ot his love foi N.i- 
tdsha and his firm resolve to make her his wife. 

That day Countess Hellene had a reception 
at her house. 'I he Freiuh ambassador w.is there, 
and a foteign pi ini c of the blood who hail of 
late beiomc a lieipient visitor of heis, and 
many brilliant ladies and gentlemen. Pierre, 
who had tome downstairs, walked through the 
rooms and sti ui k e\ ervone by his pi eoc i upied, 
absent minded, and morose air. 

.Since the ball he h.id lelt the approach ol a 
fit ot nervous depression and had made desper- 
ate efforts to toinbat it. Sime the intimai\ ol 
his wife with the loval prime, Picire liad un 
expectedly been made a gentleman ol ilie bed 
chamber, and fiom that time he had begun to 
feel oppressed and ashamed in court .soiictv, 
and dark thoiiglits of tire vanity ol all things 
human came to him oltenei than bt'lori. \t 
the same time the Icelmg he had noticed be- 
tween his prot('g('e Nnt.ish.i and Pi mu* \n- 
drew acceiitiialed his gloom by the contrast be 
tween Ins own position and his liiend’s IK* 
tried eijiLilIv to a\oid thinking about his wile, 
and about Natasha and Ihince .\n(luw, and 
again evc’iyihing soeiiied to him insignifiiant 
in com]).irison VN'ith etcinity; again the ijues 
tion: h>r what? presenteil itself: and he loiied 
hinisell to w'ork day and niglit at M.isonu la- 
bors, hoping to drive away the evil spirit th.it 
threatened him. 'loward miiliiight. allei lie 
had lelt the countess’ apartments, he was sit- 
ting upstairs in a shabby dressing gown, copy- 
ing out the Ol iginal fiansai tioiisol the Scottish 
lodge of Freemasons at a table in his low room 
(loudy with tobacco smoke, when .someone 
came in. It was Prince Andrew. 

“Ah, it’s you!” said Pierre with a prcoicu- 
pied, dissatisfied air. ’’,\nd I, you see, am hard 
at it.” He ])oiiitc*d to his manuscript book with 
that air ol escaping from the ills of life with 
which unhappy people look at their work. 

Prince Ancliew, with a beaming, c< static ex- 
prc'ssion of renewed life on his face, paii'.ed in 
froru of Pierre and, not noticing his sad look, 
smiled at him with the (*gotism of joy. 

“Well, dear heart,” saicl he, “I wanted to tell 
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you about it yesterday and I have come to do 
so today. I never experienced anything like it 
before. I am in love, my friend!" 

Suddenly Pierre heaved a deep sigh and 
dumped his heavy person down on the sofa be- 
side Prince Andrew. 

"With NatAsha RosteWa, yes?" said he. 

"Yes, yes! Who else should it be? 1 should 
never have believed it, but the feclingisstrong- 
cr than I. Yesterday I tormented myself and 
sufTered, but I would not exchange even that 
torment for anything in tlie world, 1 have not 
lived till now. At last I live, but I can’t live 
without her! But can she love me? ... I am too 
old tor her. . . . Why don’t you speak?" 

"I? I? What did I tell you?" said Pierre sud- 
denly, rising and beginning to pate up and 
down the room. "I always thought it. . . . 'I'hat 
girl is such a treasure . . . she is a rare girl. . . . 
Mv dear friend, I entre^at )ou. don’t philoso- 
phi/e, don’t doubt, marry, many, marry. . . . 
And I am sure there will not be a happier man 
than \ou." 

"But what of her?" 

"She loves you." 

"Don’t talk rubbish . . ." said Prince An- 
drew, smiling and looking into Pierre’s eyes. 

"She does, 1 know." Pierre c ricxl fien ely. 

"Bill do listen," returned Prince Andrew, 
holding him by the arm. "Do vou know' the 
condition I am in? I must talk about it tosome- 
one." 

"Well, go on, g<3 on. T am very glad," said 
Pierre, and his face really changed, his brow be- 
came smooth, and he listened gladly to Prince 
.\ndrew. Prince Andrew scemcxi.and really was, 
cjuite a diflerent, cjuite a new man. Where W'as 
his spleen, his contempt for life, his disillusion- 
ment? Pierre was the only pcr.son to whom he 
made up his mind to spcMk openly: and to him 
he told all that was in his .soul. Now he boldly 
and lightly made plans for an exlendcxl future, 
said he could not sac rifice his own happiness to 
his lather’s caprice, and spoke of how hewould 
either make his lather consent to this maiiiage 
and love her, or would do without his consent; 
then he marveled at the feeling that had mas- 
tered him as at something strange, apart from 
and independent of himself. 

"I should not have believed any<me wiui 
told me that 1 was capable cjf such love," said 
Prince Andrew. "It is not at all the same feel- 
ing that I knew in the past, riie w’hole world is 
now lor me divided inU) two halves: one half 
is she, and there all is joy, hope, light: the oth- 
er half is everything where she is not, and there 


all is gloom and darkness. . . 

"Darkness and gloom," reiterated Pierre: 
"yes, yes, I understand that." 

"1 cannot help loving the light, it is not my 
fault. And I am very happyl You understand 
me? I know you arc glad for my sake." 

"Yes, yes," Pierre assented, looking at his 
friend with a touched and sad expression in 
his fiyes. The brighter Prince Andrew's lot ap- 
peared to him, the glcjomier seemed his own. 

CHAPTER XXIir 

Prince Andri w needed his father’s consent to 
his m.nrriagc, and to obtain this he started for 
the country next day. 

His father received his son’s communication 
with external composure, but inward wrath. 
He fc^ulcl not comprehend how anyone could 
wish to alter his life or introduce anythingnew 
into it, when his ow^ri life w'as already ending. 
"If only they would let me end my da^s as I 
want to." thought the old man, "then they 
might do .as they please." With his son, how- 
ever, he emploscd the diplomacy he reserved 
for impnitant occasions and. adopting a quiet 
tone, discussed the w’hole matter. 

In the first plac e the rnarriage w'as not a bril- 
liant one as regards birth, wealth, or rank. 
Sccondlv, Prince .Vndrew' was no longer as 
young as he had been and his health was poor 
(the old man laid special stress on this), while 
slie was very >oiing. Thirdly, he had a son 
whom it would he a pity to entrust to a chit of 
a girl. 'Tourthiv and finally," the father said, 
looking ironically at hi.s son, "I beg you to put 
it off tor a year: go abroad, lake a cure, look 
out as you wanted to for a German tutor for 
Prince Nicholas. I'licn if your love or passion 
or obstinacy— you please— is still as gre.rt, 
many! And that’s m\ last word on it. Mind, 
the last! . . ." concluded the prince, in a lone 
wliicli showed that nothing would make him 
alter his decision. 

Prince Andiew r:iw clearly that the old man 
hoped that his feelings, or his fiancc‘e’s. would 
not stand a year’s test, or that he (theold prince 
hini.sell) would die* before then, and he de- 
cided to conform to his father’s wish— to pro- 
pon* and postpone the wedding for a year. 

Three weeks after the last evening he had 
spent with the Rostdvs, Prince Andrew re- 
turned to Petersburg. 

Next day alter her talk with her mother Na- 
tasha expected Bolk<Mi.ski all day. but he did 
not come. On the second and third day it was 
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the same. Pierre did not come either and Na- 
tdsha, not knowing that Prince Andrew had 
gone to sec his father, could not explain his ab- 
sence to herself. 

Three weeks passed in this way. Natdsha 
had no desire to gooutanywhereand wandered 
fn>m room to room like a shadow, idle and list- 
less; she wept secretly at night and did not go 
to her mother in the evenings. She blushed 
continually and was irritable. It seemed to her 
that everybody knew about her disappoint- 
ment and was laughing at her and pitying her. 
Strong as was her inward grief, this wound to 
her vanity intensified her misery. 

Once she came to her mother, tried to say 
something, and suddenly began cry. Her 
tears were those of an offended child who does 
not know why it is being punished. 

The countess began to soothe Natasha, who 
after first listening to her mother’s words, sud- 
denly interrupted her: 

“Leave off. Mamma! I don't think, and don't 
want to think about itl He just came and then 
left off, left off. . . 

Her voice trembled, and she again nearly 
cried, but reccivered and went on quietly: 

“And I don’t at all want to get married. And 
1 am afraid of him: I have now become quite 
calm, quite calm." 

I'he day after this conversation Natisha put 
on the old dress which she knew had the pecul- 
iar property of conducing to cheerfulness in 
the mornings, and that day she returned to the 
old way of life which she had abandoned since 
the ball. Having finished her morning tea she 
went to the ballroom, which she particularly 
liked for its loud resonance, and began singing 
her solfeggio. When she had finished her first 
exercise she stood still in the middle of the 
room and sang a musical phrase that particu- 
larly pleased her. She listened joyfully (as 
though she had not expected it) to the charm 
of the notes reverberating, filling the whole 
empty ballroom, and slowly dying away; and 
all at once she felt cheerful. “What’s the good 
of making so much of it? Things are nice as it 

is, " she said to herself, and she began walking 
up and down the room, not stepping simply 
on the resounding parquet but treading with 
each step from the heel to the toe (she had on 
a new and favorite pair of shoes) and listening 
to the regular tap of the heel and creak of the 
toe as gladly as she had to the sounds of her 
own voice. Passing a mirror she glanced into 

it. “There, that's me!" the expression of her 
face seemed to say as she caught sight of her- 


self. “Well, and very nice tool I need nobody." 

A footman wanted to come in to clear away 
something in the room but she would not let 
him, and having closed the door behind him 
continued her walk. That morning she had re- 
turned to her favorite mood— love of, and de- 
light in, herself. “How charming that Nat.lsha 
is!" she said again, speaking as some third, col- 
lective, male person. “Pretty, a good voice, 
young, and in nobody's way if only they leave 
lier in peace." But however mucli they left her 
in peace she could not now be at peace, and im- 
mediately felt this. 

In the hall the porch door opened, and some- 
one asked, “At home?" and then footsteps were 
heard. Nat.isha was looking at the mirror, but 
did not see herself. She listened to the sounds 
in the hall. When she saw herself, her face was 
pale. It was he. She knew this for certain, 
though she hardly heard his voice through the 
closed doors. 

Pale and agitated, Natdsha ran into the draw- 
ing room. 

“Mamma! Bolkc^nski has come!" she said. 
"Mamma, it is awful, it is unbearable! I don’t 
want ... to be tormented! What am I to 
do? . . 

Before the countess could answer. Prince 
Andrew entered the room with an agitated and 
serious face. As soon as he saw Natasha his lace 
brightened. lie kissed the countess' Jiand and 
Natasha's, and sat down beside the sofa. 

“It is long since we had the pleasure . . ." be- 
gan the countess, but Prince Andrew inter- 
rupted her by answering her intended ques- 
tion, obviously in haste to say what he had to. 

“I have not been to see-you all this time be- 
cause T ha\c been at my father's. 1 had to talk 
over a very important matter with him. I only 
got back last night,” he said glancing at Na- 
tdsha; “I want to have a talk with you, Count- 
ess," he added alter a moment's pause. 

The countess lowered her eyes, sighing 
deeply. 

“I am at your disposal," she murmured. 

Natilsha knew that she ought to go away, 
but was unable to do so: something gripped 
her throat, and regard less of manners she stared 
straight at Prince Andrew with wide-open eyes. 

“At once? This instant! . . . No, it can't be!" 
she thought. 

Again he glanced at her, and that glance con- 
vinced her that she was not mistaken. Yes, at 
once, that very instant, her fate would be de- 
cided. 

“C-o, Nat^hal I will call you/' said the 
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countess in a whisper. 

Natasha glanced with frightened imploring 
eyes at Prince Andrew and at her mother and 
went out. 

“I have come, Countess, to ask for your 
daughter's hand," said Prince Andrew. 

The countess* face flushed hotly, but she 
said nothing. 

"Your ofler . . .’* she began at last sedately. 
He remained silent, looking into her eyes. 
"Your offer . . .” (she grew confused) "is agree- 
able to us, and ... I accept your offer. I am 
glad. And my husband ... 1 hope . . . but it will 
depend on her. . . ." 

"1 will speak to her when I have your con- 
sent Do you give it to me?" said Prince An- 

drew. 

"Yes," replied the countess. .She held out her 
hand to him, an<l with a mixed feeling of es- 
trangement and tenderness pressed her lips to 
his foiehead as he stoopc^d to kiss her hand. 
She wished to love him as a son, but felt that to 
her he was a stranger and a terrifying man. "I 
am sure my husband will consent," said the 
countess, "but I ‘her . . ." 

"My father, to whom 1 have told my plans, 
has made it an express condition of hisconsent 
that the- wc’dding is not to take place for a year. 
And 1 wished to tell you of that," said Prince 
Andrew. 

"It is Hue that Nat.isha is still young, but— 
so long as that? . . ." 

"It is unavoidable," said Princc.Vndrew with 
a sigh. 

"1 will send her to you," said the countc*ss, 
and left the room. 

"Lord have mercy upon usl” she repeated 
while seeking her daughter. 

Sdii^a said that Natasha was in her bedroom. 
Natasha was sitting on the bed, pale and dry- 
c'ved. and was ga/ing at the icons and whisper- 
ing something as she rapidly crossed herself. 
Seeing her mother she jumped up and flew to 
her. 

"Well, Mamma? . . . Well? . . .*' 

"Go, go to him. He is asking for your hand.** 
said the countess, coldly it seemed to Natilsha. 
"Go . . . go," said the mother, sadly and re- 
proachfully, with a deep sigh, as her daughter 
ran away. 

Natasha never remembered how she entered 
the drawing room. When she came in and saw 
hin* she paused. "Is it possible that thisstraiiger 
has now become everyth in fr to me?" she asked 
herself, and immediately answered, "Yes, every- 
tliingl He alone is now dearer to me than every- 


thing in the world.** Prince Andrew came up 
to her with downcast eyes. 

"1 have loved you from the very first mo- 
ment 1 saw you. May I hope?" 

He looked at her and was struck by the seri- 
ous impassioned expression of her face. Her 
face said: "Why ask? Why doubt what you can- 
not but know? Why speak, when words cannot 
expi css what one feels?" 

She diew near to him and stopped. He took 
her hand and kissed it. 

"Do you love me?" 

"Yc^s, yes!" Natasha murmured as if in vexa- 
tion. Then she sighed loudly and, catching her 
breath more and more cjuickly, began to sob. 

"What is it? Whai’s the matter?" 

"Oh. I am so happy!" she replied, smiled 
through her tears, bent over closer to him, 
paused for an instant as if asking herself wheth- 
er she might, and then kissed him. 

Prince -\ncirew held her hands, looked into 
her eyes, and did not find in his heart his former 
love for her. Something in him had suddenly 
changi'd: there was no longer the former p<iciic 
and mystic charm of desire, but there was pity 
lor her feminine and childish w'cakness, fccir 
at her devotion and trustfulnc'ss, and an op- 
pressive )et joyful sense of the duty that nf)w 
bound bmi to her forever.! he present feeling, 
thougli not so bright and poetic as the former, 
was stronger and more serious. 

"Did )()ur mother tell you that it cannot be 
for a scar?" asked Prince Andrew, still looking 
into her eyes. 

"Is it possible that I— the *chit of a girl,’ as 
everybody called me.” themght Natasha— “is it 
possible that I am now to be the wife and the 
ec]ual of this siiangc, dear, clescr man whom 
even my father looks up to? Gan it be true? 
Can it be true that there can be nr) nmie play- 
ing with life, that now' I am giown up. that on 
me now lies a responsibility lor m\ e\ery word 
and deed? ^es, hut w’hat did ho ask me?" 

"No,” she replied, but she had not under- 
stood his cpiestion. 

"Forgive me!" he said. "But you are soyuing, 
and I have already been through so much jii 
life. 1 am afraid for you, you do not yet know 
yourself.’* 

Natdsha listened wtih concentrated atten- 
tion, trying but failing to take in the meaning 
of his woids. 

"Hard as this year which delays my happi- 
ness will be," continued Prince Andrew, "it 
will give you time to be sure of )oursclf. 1 ask 
you to make me happy in a year, but you arc 
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free: our engagement shall remain a secret, 
and should you find that you do not love me, 
or should you come to love . . said Piincc 
Andrew with an unnatural smile. 

“\V1iy do you say that?” Natasha interrupted 
him. ”You know that from the very day you 
first came to Oirddnoe I have loved you,” she 
cried, quite convinced that she spoke the truth. 

"In a )car )ou will learn to know ) our- 
self. . . 

‘*A w'hole yearl” Natasha repeated suddenly, 
only now realizing that the marriage was to be 
postponed tor a year. "But why a yeai? \V4iy a 
yeai? . . 

Prince Andrew began to explain to her the 
reasons for this delay. Natdsha diil not hear 
him. 

“And can’t it be helped?” she asked. Prince 
Andrew did not reply, but his fare expressed 
the impossibility of altering that decision. 

“It’s awfull Oh, it’s awtul! awfull” Natasha 
suddenly cried, and again burst into sobs. “I 
shall die, waiting a year: it’s impossible, it’s aw- 
full” Slie looked into her lover’s face and saw 
in it a look of commiseration and perplexity. 

“No, no! I’ll do anything!” she said, sudden- 
ly checking her tears. “I am so happy.” 

The tatlicr and mother came into the room 
and gate the betrothed couple tlieir blessing. 

From that day Piiiue Andrew began to fre- 
quent the Rostovs’ as Natasha’s affianced lover. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

No BLTROiHAL ciRFMONY took placc and Na- 
tasha’s engagement to Bolkonski was not an- 
nounced: Prince Andrew insisted on that. He 
said that as he was responsible for the delay he 
ought to bear the whole burden of it: that he 
had given his word and bound himself forever, 
but that he did not wish to bind Natiisha and 
gave her perfect freedom. If after six months 
she felt that she did not love him she would 
ha\e full right to reject him. Naturally neither 
Natdsha nor licr parents wished to heat of this, 
but Prime Andrew was firm. He came every 
day to the Rost6vs*, but did not behave to Na- 
tdsha as an affianced lover: he did not use the 
familiar thoxi, but said you to her, and kissed 
only her hand. After their engagement, quite 
different, intimate, and natural rclationssprang 
up between them. It was as if they bad not 
known each other till now. Boili liked to re- 
call how they had r(*garded each other when 
as yet they were nothing to one another; they 
felt themselves now quite different beings: 
then they were artificial, now natural and sin- 


cere. At first the family felt some constraint in 
intercourse with Prince Andrew; he scorned a 
man from another world, and for a long time 
Natdsha trained the family to get used to him, 
proudly assuring them all that he only ap- 
peared to be different, but was really just like 
all of them, and that she was not afraid of him 
and no one else ought to l)c. After a few days 
tliev grew accustomed to him, and w^ithout re- 
straint in his presence pursued their usual way 
of life, in which he took his part. 1 Ic could talk 
about rural economy with the (ount, fashions 
with the countess and Natasha, and about al- 
bums and lamywoik with Sonya. Sometimes 
the lu)iisehold botJi among themselves and in 
his presence expressed their wonder at how it 
had all happened, and at the evident omens 
there had been ol it: Prince Andrew's coming 
to Otrddnoe and their coming to Petersburg, 
and the likeness hctwxcn Nat Asha and Piiiice 
Andrew which her nurse had noticed on his 
fust visit, and Andievv’s encounter with Nich- 
olas in i8or„ and many other incidents beto- 
kening that it had lo be. 

In the bouse that poe tic dullness and cpiiet 
reigned which always accompanies the pies 
once of a betrothed couple. Oiten when all sit- 
ting together cvervone kept silent. Sometimes 
the others would get up and go away and the 
couple, left alone, still leniaincd silent. I hey 
raiel> spoke of then future life. Piincc .\n- 
drew was afraid and ashamed 10 speak of it. 
Natiisha shared this as she did all his feelings, 
which she constantly diviiu'cl. Once she began 
questioning him about his son. Prince .\ndiew 
bhishcd, as he often did now— Nat Asha particu- 
larly likc'd it in him— and said that his son 
would not live with them. 

“Why not?” asked Natasha in a frightened 
tone. 

“I cannot take him away from his grand- 
father, and besides . . 

“Mow I should have loved himi” said Na- 
tAsha, immediately guessing his thought; “but 
I know you wish to avoid any pretext for find- 
ing fault w'ith us.” 

Sometimes the old count would come up, 
kiss Prince Andrew, and ask his advice about 
Pc^-tya's education or Nicholas’ scrv'icc. The old 
countess sighed as she lookc'd at them; Sc'inya 
was always getting frightened Jest she should 
be in the way and tried to find excuses for leav- 
ing them alone, evc*n when they did not wish 
it. When Prince Andiew spoke (he could tell 
a ste.ry very well), Natdsha listened to him with 
pride; when she spoke she noticed with fear 
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and joy that he ga/ed attentively and scruti- 
nizingly at her. She asked herself in perplexity: 
"What does he look for in me? He is trying to 
dis^ver something by looking at mel What if 
what he seeks in me is not there?” Sometimes 
she fell into one of the mad, ineiry moodsc har- 
acteristic of her, and then she particularly loved 
to hear and see how Prime Andrew laughed, 
lie seldom laughed, but when he did he aban- 
doned himself entirely to his laughter, and aft- 
er such a laugh she alw.ivs Iclt nearer to him. 
Natasha would have been cmnpletely happy if 
the thought of the separation awaiting her and 
drawing near had not terrified her, just as the 
meie thought of it made him turn pale and 
cold. 

On the eve of his departure from Petersburg 
Prince Andrew brought with him Pierre, who 
had not been to the Rostovs’ once since the 
ball. Pieirc seemed disconcerted and embar- 
rassed. He was talking to the countess, and Na- 
tasha sat down beside a little chess tabic with 
Sc'mya, thereby in\ iting Prince Andrew to come 
too. He did so. 

“You fra\e know'll Ifc/ukhov a long time?” 
he aski*d. “Do ym like him?” 

“Yes, he’s a dear, but very absurd.” 

And as usual when speaking of Pierre, she 
bc^gan to tell anecdotes of his aliscnt mindecl- 
ness. some ol which had even been invented 
about him. 

“Do vou know 1 have entrusted himwithoiir 
secret? 1 ha\e known him from childliood. He 
has a heart of gold. I beg )ou. Natalie.” Prince 
Andrew said with sudden set lousness— “I am 
going away and heaven knows what may hap- 
pcMi. You may cease to . . . all right, I know I 
am not to say that. Only this, then: whatever 
may happen to vou when I am not here . . .” 

“What can happen?” 

“Whatever trouble may come.” Prince An- 
drew continued. “I beg you. Mademoiselle 
Sophie, whatever mav h.ippen, to turn to him 
alone for adv ice and help! lie is a most absent- 
minded and absurd fellow, but he has a heait 
of gold.” 

Neither her father, nor her mother, nor Sc'm- 
ya, nor Prince Andrew himself could have fore- 
seen how the separation from her lover would 
act on Natilsha. Fluslied and agit.itcd she went 
about the bouseall thalday.dry eycd.occ upied 
with most trivial matters as if not under stand- 
ing what awaited her. She did not even ciy 
when, on taking leave, he kissed her hand for 
the last lime. “Don’t go!” she said in a tone 
that made him wonder whether he really ought 


not to stay and which he remembered long aft- 
cnvarcls. Nor did she cry when he w'as gone; 
but for several days she sat in her room dry- 
eyed, taking no interest in anything and only 
saying now and then, “Oh, why did he go 
away?” 

But a fortnight aftCT his departure, to the 
surprise of those around her, she recovered 
from her mental sickness just as suddenly and 
became her old self again, but with a change 
in her moral physiognomy, as a cliild gets up 
alter a long illness with a changed expressiem 
of face. 

CHAPTER XXV 

Durinc. iHAi viAR aftcT his son’s departure. 
Prince Nicholas Bolkdnski's hcalthand temper 
became iniuh worse. He grew still more irri- 
table, and it w’as Princess Mary w^ho generally 
bcjrc the brunt of his frecjuent fits of unpro- 
voked angCT. He seemed carefully to seek out 
her tender spots so as to torture her mentallv 
as harshly .is possible. Princess Mary had two 
passions and (onscc{ucnlly two joys— her ncpli 
ew, little* Nicholas, and religion— and these 
were the favorite subjects of the prince’s at 
tacks and iidiculc. Whatever was spoken of he 
would bring lound to the siiperstitiousness ol 
old maids, 01 the petting and spoiling of chil 
dren. “You want to make him”— little Nicholas 
—“into an old maid like yourself! A pity! 
Prince Andrew wants a son and not an old 
maid.” he would s.iv. Or, turning to Mademoi- 
selle Bourieniie, he would ask her in Princess 
Maiv’s pic'sencc how she liked our village 
priests and icons and would joke about them. 

I le contmuallv hurt Princess Mary's feelings 
and tormented her, but it cost her no effort to 
forgive bmi. C!o’ild he be to blame toivard hc*r, 
or could her lather, whom she knc’w^ loved her 
in spile ol it all. be iiiijusi? \nd what is justice? 
The princess never thought of that proud word 
"justice.” MI the complex laws ol man cen- 
tcTcd for her in 01. ^ clc-ar and simple law— the 
lawol love .incl sell sacrifice taiiglit us bv Him 
who lovinglv siillcrcd tor mankind though He 
Himself was Chid. What had she to do with 
the justice or injustice of other pc'ople? She 
hav^ to endure and love, and that she did. 

During the winter Prince Arulicw had conic 
to Bald Hills and had been gav. gentle, and 
more- affect ion.itc than Princess Afary had 
known him foi a long time past. .She fell that 
something had happened to him, but he said 
nothing to her about his lov e. Before he left he 
had a long talk with his father about some- 
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thing, and Princess Mary noticed that before 
his departure they were dissatisfied with one 
another. 

Soon after Prince Andrew had gone, Prin- 
cess Mary wrote to her friend Julie Kar^gina 
in Petersburg, whom she had dreamed (as all 
girls dream) of marrying to her brother, and 
who was at that time in mourning for her own 
brother, killed in Turkey. 

Sorrow, it seems, Ls our common lot. my dear, 
tender friend Julie. 

Vour loss is so tcrrilde that I can only explain it 
to myself as a special providence of God who. lov- 
ing you, wish« to try you and your excellent 
mother. Oh, my friend! Religion, and religion 
alone, Cian— I will not say comfort us— but save us 
fiom despair. Religion alone can explain to us 
what without its help man cannot comprehend: 
why, for what cause, kind and noble beings able 
to find happiness in life— not merely harming no 
one but necessary to the happiness of others— arc 
called away to God. while cruel, useless, harmful 
persons, or sue h as are a burden to themselves and 
to others, are left living. I'he first death I saw, 
and one 1 shall never forget— that of my dear sis- 
ter-in-law— left that impression on me. Just as you 
ask destiny why your splendid brother had to die, 
so 1 asked why that angel Lise, who not only never 
wronged anyone, but in whose soul there were 
ne\cr any unkind thoughts, had to die. And wrhat 
do you think, dear friend? Five years have passed 
since then, and already I, with my petty under- 
standing, begin to sec clearly why she had to die, 
and in what way that death was but an expression 
of the infinite goodness of the Creator, whose 
every action, though generally incomprehensible 
to us. is but a manifestation of His infinite love 
for His creatures. Perhaps, I oftep think, she was 
too angelically innocent to have the strength to 
perform all a mother's duties. As a young wife she 
was irreproachable; perhaps she could not have 
been so as a mother. As it is, nut only has she left 
us, and jiatiicularly Prince Andrew, witli the pur- 
est regrets and memories, but probably she will 
there receive a place I dare not hope for myself. 
But not to speak of hc‘r alone, that early ancl ter- 
rible death has had the most beneficent influence 
on me and on my brother in spite of ail our grief. 
Then, at the moment of our loss, these thouglils 
could not occur to me; I should then have dis- 
missed them with horror, but now they are very 
clear and certain. 1 write all this to you; dear 
friend, only to convince you of the Gospel truth 
W'hich has become for me a principle of life: not 
a single hair of our heads will fall without His 
will. And His will is governed only by infinite love 
for us, and so whatever befalls us is for our gcxxl. 

Voii ask w'bother we shall spend next winter in 
Moscow, fn spite of my wish to see you, I do not 
think so and eJo not want to do so. Vou will he sur- 
prised to hear that the rea.son for this Is Buona- 


parte! The case is this: my father's health is grow- 
ing noticeably worse, he cannot stand any contra- 
diction and is becoming irritable. 'I'his irritability 
is, as you know, chiefly directed to |)oliticaI cpies- 
tions. He cannot endure the notion that Buona- 
parte is negotiating on equal terms with all the 
sovereigns of Europe and particularly with our 
own, the grandson of the Great Catherine! As you 
know, 1 am quite indilferent to politics, but from 
my father’s remarks and his talks with Mirhacd 
Ivanovich I know all that goes on in the world 
and especially alKnit the honors conferred on 
Buonaparte, who only at Bald Hills in the whole 
world. It seems. Is not acrepted as a great man. 
still less as F-inperor of France. Ancl my father can- 
not stand this. It seems to me that it is chieliy 
because of his political views that my father is re- 
luctant to speak of going to Mo.s<ow: tor he tore- 
sees the eiuoiintets that would rc:suU from liK way 
of expressing his views regardless of anybody. All 
the Ixrneht he might derive from a course of treat- 
ment he would lose as a result of the disputes 
about Buonapaitc which would be inevitable. In 
any case it will be decided very shortly. 

Our family life goes on in the old way except 
for my brother Andrew's absence. He, as I wrote 
you before, has changed very much of laic. After 
bis sorrow^ he only this year cpiitc iccovered his 
spirits. He has again become as I used to know 
him when a child: kind, aflectioiiate, with that 
heart of gold to which 1 know no cciiial. He has 
reali/ed, it seems to me, that life is not over for 
him. But together with this mental change he has 
grown physically much weaker. He has liecome 
thinner and moie neivous. I am j^inxums about 
him ancl glad he is taking this trip ahtoad which 
the doctors recoiuincnded long ago. I hope* it will 
cure him. Vou write that in l*ett*isl)iiig he is 
spokc'ii of as one of the most active, cultivated, and 
capable of the young men. lorgivc* my vanity as a 
relation, but I never doubted it. '1 he good he lias 
clone to everylwdy here, from his peasants up to 
the gentry, is incalc ulable. On his airival in Peters 
buig he received only his cine. I always woiidcT at 
the way rumors fly from Peiersbuig to Moscow, cs- 
pccially such false c>nrs as that you write about - 1 
mean the report of iiiy brother’s bc*trothal to tlic 
little Rostova. I do not think my brother will ewer 
marry again, ancl certainly not her: ancl this is 
why: first, f know that though he rarely speaks 
al)out the wife he lias lost, tiic grief of that loss has 
gone too deep in liis heart for him ever to decide 
to give her a .successor and our little angel a step- 
mother. Secondly becaii.se, as far as 1 know, tliat 
girl is not the kind of girl who could please Prince 
Andrew. 1 do not think he would choose her for a 
wife, ancl frankly 1 do not wish it. But 1 am run- 
ning on too long ancl am at the end of my second 
sheet. Good-by, my clear friend. May (Jod keep 
you in His holy and mighty care. My dear friencl, 
Mademoiselle Bourienne, sends you kisses. 


MARY 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

In the middle of the summer Princess Mary re- 
ceived an unexpected letter from Prince An- 
drew in Switzerland in which he gave her 
strange and surprising news. He informed lier 
of his engagement to Natdsha Rostdva. The 
whole letter breathed loving rapture for his 
betrothed and tender and confiding affection 
for his sister. He wrote that he had never loved 
as he did now and that only now did he under- 
stand and know what life was. He asked his 
sister to forgive him for not having told her of 
his resolve when he had last visited Bald Hills, 
though he had spoken of it to his father. He 
had not done so for fear Princess Mary should 
ask her father to give his consent, irritating 
him and having to bear the brunt of his dis- 
pleasure without attaining her object. “Be- 
sides,*’ he wrote, “the matter was not then so 
definitely settled as it is now. My father then 
insisted on a delay of a year and now already 
six mojiths, half of that period, have passed, 
and my resolution is fiimer than ever. 11 the 
doc tots did not k:^n me here at the spas 1 
shcmld be back in Russia, but as it is 1 have to 
postpone my return for three months. You 
know me and my relations with Father. 1 want 
nothing from him. I have lieen and always 
sliall be independent; but to go against hiswill 
and arouse his anger, now that he may perhaps 
remain with us such a short time, w'ould de- 
stroy half my happiness. 1 am now' writing to 
him about the same (]uestion, and beg you to 
choose a good moment to hand him the let- 
ter and to let me know how ho looks at the 
whole matter and wdicther there is hope that 
he may consent to reduce the term by four 
months.’* 

AftcT long hesitations, doubts, and prayers. 
Princess Mary gave the letter tohcrlather.llie 
next day the edd prince said to her quietly: 

“Write and tell your brother to wait till I 
am dead. ... It won’t be long— 1 shall soon set 
him free.*’ 

'I he princess was about to reply, but h<*r fa- 
ther would not let her sjieak and, raising his 
\oice more and more, cried: 

*‘Mairy, marry, my boyl ... A good family! 
. . . Clever people, eh? Rich, eh? Yes, a nice 
stepmother little Nicholas will have! Write 
and tell him that he may marry tomorrow if he 
likes. She will be little Nicholas* stepmother 
and I’ll marry Bourienne! . . . Ha, ha, ha! He 
mustn’t be without a stepmother ciiherl Only 
one thing, no more women are wanted in my 
house— let him marry and live by himself. Per- 


haps you will go and live with him too?” he 
added, turning to Princess Mary. “Go in heav- 
en’s name! Go out into the frost . . . the Irost 
. . . the Irost!” 

After this outburst the prince did not speak 
any more about the matter. But repressed vex- 
ation at his son’s poor-spirited behavior found 
expression in his treatment of his daughter. 
I'o his former pretexts for irony a fresh one 
was now added— allusions to stepmothers and 
amiabilities to Mademoiselle Bourienne. 

“Why shouldn’t I marry her?” he asked his 
daughter. “She’ll make a splendid princess!” 

And latterly, to her surprise and bewilder- 
ment, Princess Mary noticed that her father was 
really associating more and more with the 
Frenchwoman. She wrote to Prince Andrew 
about the reception of his letter, but comforted 
him with hopes of reconciling their father to 
the idea. 

Little Nicholas and his educaticjn, her broth- 
er Andrew, and religion were Princc'ss Mary’s 
joys and consolations; but besides that, since 
everyone must have personal hopes. Princess 
Mary in the profoundcst depths of her heart 
had a hidden dream and hope that supplied 
the chief consolation of her life. 'Phis cc^mfort- 
ing dream and hope were given her by God's 
/o/^— the half-w’ittcd and other pilgrims who 
visited her without the prince’s knowledge. 
I’he longer she lived, the more experience and 
obscr\'ation she had of life, the greater was her 
wonder at the shortsightcdiicssof men who seek 
enjovmcnt and happiness here on earth: toil- 
ing. suffering, struggling, and harming cjnc an- 
other, to obtain that impossible, visionary, sin- 
ful happiness. Prince Andrew had loved his 
wife, she died, but that was not enough: he 
wanted to bind his happiness to another wom- 
an. Her father objected to this bc'cause he 
wanted a more clistinguishc'd and wealthier 
match lor Andresv. And they all struggled and 
suffered and lormcntcxl one another and in 
jured their souls, their eternal souls, for the at 
tainment ot benefits w’hich endure but lor an 
instant. Not onl) do wt know this oursehes, 
but Christ, the Son of Ck)d, came down to earth 
and told us that this life is but for a moment 
and IS a piobation; yet we cling to it and think 
to find happiness in it. “How is it that no one 
realizes this?” thought Princess Mary. “No one 
except these despised God's folk who, wallet 
on back, come to me by the back door, afraid 
of being seen by the prince, not for fear of ill- 
usage by him but for fear of causing him to sin. 
To leave family, home, and all the cares of 
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worldly welfare, in order without clinging to 
anything to wander in hempen rags from place 
to place under an assumed name, doing noonc 
any harm but placing for all— for those who 
drive one away as well as for those who pro- 
tect one higher than that life and truth there 
is no life or truth!’* 

There was one pilgrim, a quiet pockmarked 
little woman of fifty called 1 heodosia, who tor 
over thiity years had gone about barefoot and 
worn heavy chains. Princess Maiy was particu- 
larly fond of her. Once, when in a loom with a 
lamp dimly lit before the icon I heodosia was 
talking of her life, the thought that 1 heodosia 
alone had found the true path of life suddenly 
came to Princess Mary with such ton c that she 
resolved to become a pilgrim herself. When 
Theodosia had gone to sleep Princess Mary 
thought about this for a long time, and at last 
made up her mind that, stiangc as it might 
seem, she must go on a pilgrimage. She dis- 
closed this thought to no one but to her con 
fessor, Father Akinfi, the monk, and lie ap- 
proved ot her intention. Undei guise of a pies- 
ent for the pilgrims, Princess Maiy piepared 
a pilgrim’s complete costume foi herself a 
coarse smock, bast shoes, a rough coat, and a 
black kerchief. Often, approaching the chest 
of drawers containing thissecret treasuie,Piin- 


cess ^faly paused, uncertain whether the time 
had not already come to put her project into 
exec ution. 

Otten, listening to the pilgrims* talcs, she 
was so stimulated by their simple speech, me 
chanical to them but to her so full of deep 
meaning, that several times she was on the 
point ol abandoning everything and running 
away ftom home In imagination she ahead) 
pic tilled hciselt by 1 heodosia s side dressed in 
coaisc rags walking with a staff, a wallet on 
her back, along the dust) road, diicrting hci 
wandeiings iiom one saint's shiine to anothci, 
free fiom envv, carihlv love, or desire, and 
reaching at last the place where tlicic is no 
more sorrow or sighing, but eternal joy and 
bliss. 

“I shall come to a place and pray there, and 
befoie having time to get used to it or getting 
to love It, I shall go larthci I will go on till my 
legs f 111. and I’ll he down and die somewhere, 
and shall at last leach tint cteinal, quiet ha 
veil where there is neithci soiiow nor sighing 
. . thought Piiiuess Mary 

But afterw ircls, when slic saw her father and 
cspcciallv little Koko (Nuholas) her resolve 
weakened She wept quietl), and felt that she 
was a sinner wlio loved her lather and little 
nephew more than God. 
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CIIFAPTKR I 

riii- UiBLK I KA Nn tells US that the ahsenre of 
labor -i(lJc*m\ss--was a condition of the first 
niairs blessedness belore the Fall. Fallen man 
has retained a lose of idleness, but the curse 
weighs on the rate not only betause we have to 
seek our bread in the sweat of our brows, but 
because our moral nature is such that we can- 
not be both idle and at ease. An inner voice 
tells us we are in the wroni^ if we are idle. If 
man could find a state in which he felt that 
thouf»h idle he was iulfillin^ his clulv, he would 
lune lound one tonditions of man’s 

priinitise blessedness. And such a state of trbli- 
j>atoiy and irreproachable idleness is the lot of 
a whole class— the military. l‘he thief attrac- 
tion ol military set vice has consistv’d and will 
consist in this ccmipulsoiy and irreproachable 
idlcmc^ss. 

Nicholas Rost/)V experienced this bliss! ul 
condition to the lull when, after 1807, he con 
tinned to serve in the* Pavloj;»rad regiment, in 
which he already commanded the scpiadron he 
had taken over Irom Denisov. 

Rostc')\ had become a bluff, good-natured 
fellow, whom his .Moscow accjuaintances would 
base considered rather Irad lonn, but who was 
likc'cl and lespecic-d by his comiacles, sul)f)idi- 
nates, and superiors, and was well contented 
with his lile. Of late, in iHoc). he lound in let- 
ters from home more frecjuent complaints Irom 
his mother that their aflaiis were lalling into 
greater and greater disorder, and that it was 
time for him to come back togladdcai ariclcom- 
lort his old parents. 

Reading these letters, Nicholas felt a dread 
of their wanting to take him away from sur- 
1‘oundings in which, protected liorn all the en- 
tanglements ol lile, he was living so calmly and 
cjiiietly. He felt that soorrer or latcT he w'ould 
hav' to re-errter that whirlpool ol lile, with its 
embarrassments and aflaiis to be straightened 
out. its accounts with stewards, c|u<iircis, and 
intrigues, its ties, society, and with Scinya's love 
and his promise to her. It was all dreadfully 


difficult and complicated: and he replied to his 
mother in cold, formal letters in French, begin- 
ning: “i\fy dcMr Mamma,” and ending: ”Yoiir 
obedient son,” which said nothing of w^hen lie 
would return. In 1810 he received letters from 
his parents, in which they told him of NatJisha’s 
engagement to Holkcniski, and that the wed- 
ding would be in a year’s time because the old 
piiiice made dilficultics. 'Ihis letter grieved 
and mortified Nicholas. In the first place he 
was sorry that Natasha, for whom he cared 
more than for anyone else in the family. should 
be lost to the home: and secondly, from his 
hussar point of view, he regtetied not to have 
been there to show that fellow Holkchiski that 
connection with him was no such great honor 
after all. and that if he loved Nat.isha he might 
dispense with pcTtnission from his chnard fa- 
ther. For a moment he hesitated whether hc‘ 
should not apply for leave in order to see Na- 
trisha before she was marri(*d, but then came 
the maneuvers, and consideiations about Schi- 
va and about the conlusion of their alf.iirs, and 
Nicholas again put it off. Rut in the spring of 
that vear. he n'ceiveil a letter from his moiher. 
written without liis f.i liter’s knowledge, and 
that letter persuaded him to return. She wrote 
that if he did not come and take matters in 
hand, their whole piopcitv would be sold In 
auction and they would all have to go begging. 
The count was so weak, and trusted Mitenk.i 
so much, and was so good-natured, that cverv- 
hody took advantage of him and things were 
going liom bad to worse. “For God’s sake. T 
implcsrc you, n>me at once if you do not wish 
to make me and the whcdc family wretched,” 
wrc»:e the coiintcss. 

'I his letter touched Nichedas. He had that 
common sense of a luatter-c^f-lact man which 
showed him what he ought to do. 

'Fhe tight thing now was, if not to retire 
from the service, at any rate to ges home on 
leave. Wliy lie had to gc^ he did not know; but 
after his after-dinner nap he gave cuders to 
saddle Mars, an extremely vicious gray stallion 
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that had not been ridden for a long time, and 
when he returned with the horse all in a hither, 
he informed Lavrushka (Denisov’s servant 
who had remained with him) and his comrades 
who turned up in the evening that he was ap- 
plying for leave and was going home. Difficult 
and strange as it was for him to reflect that he 
would go away without having lieard from the 
staff— and this interested him extremely— 
whether he was promoted to a captaincy or 
would receive the Order of St. Anne for the 
last maneuvers; strange as it was to think that 
he would go away without having sold his three 
roans to the Polish Count Golukhfivski, who 
was bargaining for the horses Rostov had 
betted he would sell for two thousand rubles; 
incomprehensible as it seemed that the ball 
the hussars were giving in honor of the Polish 
Mademoiselle Pr/azdziecka (out of rivalry to 
the Uhlans who had given one in honor of 
their Polish Mademoiselle Borzo/owska) would 
take place without him— he knew he must go 
away from this good, bright world to some- 
where where everything was stupid and ton- 
fused. A w'eek later he obtained his leave, llis 
hussar comrades- not only those of his own 
regiment, but the whole brigade— gave RosteW 
a dinner to which the subscription was fifteen 
rubles a head, and at which there were two 
bands and two choirs of singers. Rost6v danced 
the Trepak with Major B.lsov; the tipsy officers 
tossed, embraced, and dropped Rostov; the 
soldiers of the third squadron tossed him too, 
and shouted ^’hurrah!’* and then they put him 
in his sleigh and escorted him -as far as the first 
{xist station. 

During the first half of the journey— fiom 
Krcnicnchug to Kiev— all Rostov's thoughts, as 
is usual in such cases, were behind him, with the 
squadron; but when he had gone more than 
halfway he began to forget his three roans and 
Dozhoyv't^yko, his quartermaster, and to won- 
der anxiously how things would be at Otr^d- 
noc and what he would find there. I'houghls 
of home grew stronger the nearer he approached 
it— far stronger, as though this feeling of his 
was subject to the law by which the force of at- 
traction is in inverse proportion to the square 
of the distance. At the last post station before 
Otr^dnoe he gave the driver a three-ruble tip, 
and on arriving he ran breathlessly, like a boy, 
up the steps of his home. 

After the rapture of meeting, and after that 
odd feeling of unsatisfied expectation— the 
feeling that '"everything is just the same, so 
why did I hurry?**— Nicholas began to settle 


down in his old home world. His father and 
mother were much the same, only a little older. 
What was new in them was a certain uneasi- 
ness and occasional discord, which there used 
not to be, and which, as Nicholas soon found 
out, was due to the bad state of their affairs. 
Sdnya was nearly twenty; she had .stopped 
growing prettier and promised nothing more 
than she was already, but that was enough. 
She exhaled happiness and love from the time 
Nicholas returned, and the faithful, unalter- 
able love of this girl had a gladdening effect on 
him. P<5tya and Natiisha surprised Nicholas 
most. P<^tya was a big handsome boy of thir- 
teen, merry, witty, and mischievous, with a 
voice that was already breaking. As for Natil- 
sha, for a long while Nicholas wondered and 
laughed whenever he looked at lier. 

"You’re not the same at all," he said. 

"How? Am I uglier?" 

"On the contrary, but what digiiityl A piin- 
cessl" he whispered to her. 

"Ycs.^yes, yes!" cried Nat^Lsha, joyfully. 

She told him about her romance with Prince 
Andrew and of his visit to Otnidnoe and 
showed him his last letter. 

"Well, arc you glad?" Natdslia asked. "I am 
so trancpiil and ha))py now." 

"Very glad," answered Nicholas. "He is an 
excellent fellow. . . . And are you very much in 
love?" 

"How shall I put it?" replied Natdsha. "I 
was in love with Boris, with my teacher, and 
with Denisov, but this is quite different. 1 feel 
at peace and settled. I know that no better 
man than he exists, and I am calm and con- 
tented now. Not at all as before.” 

Nicholas expressed his disapproval of the 
posiponeincnt of the marriage for a year; but 
Natasha attacked her brother with exaspera- 
tion, proving to him that it cmild not be oth- 
erwise, and that it would be a bad thing to en- 
ter a family against the father's will, and that 
she herself wished it so. 

"You don’t at all understand,** she said. 

Nicholas was silent and agreed with her. 

Her brother often wondered as he looked at 
her. She did not seem at all like a girl in love 
and parted from her aflianced husband. She 
was even-tempered and calm and quite as 
cheerful as of old. T his amazed Nicholas and 
even made him regard Bolk6n$ki*s courtship 
skeptically. He could not believe that her 
fate was sealed, espec ially as he had not seen 
her with Prince Andrew. It always seemed 
to him that there was something not quite 
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right al)out this intended marriage. 

“Why this delay? Why no betrothal?” he 
thought. Once, when he had touched on this 
topic with his mother, he discovered, to his sur- 
prise and somewhat to his .satisfaction, that in 
the depth of her soul she too had doubts about 
this marriage. 

“You sec he writes,” said she, showing her 
son u letter of Prince Andrew's, with that la- 
tent grudge a mother always has in regard to a 
daughter’s future married happiness, “he writes 
that he won’t come before December. What 
can be keeping him? Illness, probably! His 
health is very delicate. Don’t tell Natdsha. And 
don’t attach importance to her being so bright: 
that's because she’s living through the last days 
of her girlhood, but I know what she is like 
every time we receive a letter from him! How- 
ever, God grant that everything turns out 
well!” (She always ended with these words.) 
“He is an excellent man!” 

CHAPTER H 

Aftkr rkachinc, Nicholas was at first 

serious and even dull. He was worried by the 
impending nec essity of interfering in the stupid 
business matters for which his mother had 
called him home. 'I'o throw off this burden as 
quickly as possible, on the third day after his 
arrival he went, angry and scowling and with- 
out answering c}uestions as to where he was 
going, to Mltenka’s lodge and demanded an 
account of rven't/itnir. But what an account of 
eveiythinff might Ije Nicholas knew even less 
than the Irightened and bewildered Mi'tenka. 
'1 he conversation and the examination of the 
accounts with Mi'tenka did not last long. 'I'he 
village elder, a peasant delegate, and the vil- 
lage clerk, who were waiting in the passage, 
heard with fear and delight first the ^oung 
count’s voice roaring and snapping and rising 
louder and louder, and then words of abuse, 
dreadful weirds, ejaculated one after the other. 

“Robber! . . . Ungrateful wretch! . . .I’ll hack 
the dog to pieces! Tm not my father! . . . Rob- 
bing us! . . .” and so on. 

Then with no less fear and delight they saw 
how the young count, red in the face and with 
bloodshot eyes, dragged Mltenka out by the 
scruff of the neck and applied his foot and 
knee to him behind with great agility at con- 
venient moments between the words, shout- 
ing, "Be off! Never let me see your face here 
again, you villain!” 

Mftenka flew headlong down the six steps 
and ran away into the shrubbery. ('Phis shrub- 
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bery was a well-known haven of refuge for cul- 
prits at Otrddnoc. Mftenka himself, returning 
tipsy from the town, used to hide there, and 
many of the residents at Otrddnoe, hiding from 
Mftenka, knew of its protective qualities.) 

^^^tcnka’s wife and sisters-in-law thrust their 
heads and frightened laces out of the door of a 
room where a bright >amovar was boiling and 
where the steward’s high bc^dstead stood w'ith 
its patchwork (]uilt. 

The young count paid no heed to them, but, 
breathing hard, passed by with resolute strides 
and went into the house. 

I'he countess, who heard at once from the 
maids what had happened at the lodge, was 
calmed by the thought that now their affairs 
would certainly improve, but on the other 
hand felt anxious as to the effect this excite- 
ment might have on her son. She went several 
limes to his door on tiptoe and listened, as he 
lighted one pipe after another. 

Next day the old count called his son aside 
and. with an embarrassed smile, said to him: 

“But you know, my dear boy. it’s a pity )n\\ 
got excitedi Mftenka has told me all about it.” 

“I knew,” thought Nicholas, “that I should 
never understand anything in this crazy world.” 

“You were angry that he had not entered 
those 700 rubles. But they were carried for- 
ward— and you did not look at the other page.” 

“Papa, he is a blackguard and a thief! I know 
he is! And what 1 have clone, I ha\c done; but, 
if )ou like, I won’t speak to him again.” 

“No. iny clear boy” (the count, too, felt em- 
barrassed. He knew he had mismanaged his 
wife’s proper tv and was to blame toward his 
children, but he did not know how to remedv 
it). “No, I beg you to attend to the business. 1 
am old. I . . .” 

“No, Papa. Forgive me if 1 have caused >oii 
unpleasantness. 1 understand it all less than 
you do.” 

“Devil take all these peasants, and money 
matters, and carryings forward from page to 
page,” he thought. "I used to understand what 
a ’corner’ aiul the stakes at cards meant, but 
carrying forward to another page I don’t tin- 
de'Staiid at all,” said he to himself, and after 
that he did not meddle in business affairs. But 
once the countess called her son and informed 
him that she had a promissory note from Anna 
Mikh;iylovna for two thousand rubles, and 
asked him what he thought of doing with it. 

“This,” answered Nicholas. “You say it rests 
with me. Well, I don’t like Anna Mikhaylov- 
na and 1 don't like Boris, but they were our 
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friends and poor. Well then, this!’* and he tore 
up the note, and by so <loing caused the old 
countess to weep tears of joy. After that, young 
Rostdv took no further part in any business af- 
fairs. but devoted himself with passionate en- 
thusiasm to what was to him a new pursuit— 
the chase— for which his father kept a large 
establishment. 

CHAPTER III 

The wea ther was already growing wintry and 
morning frosts congealed an earth saturated 
by autumn rains. The verdure had thickened 
and its bright green stood out sharply against 
the brownish strips of winter rye trodden down 
by the cattle, and against the ]iale-vellow stub- 
ble of the spring sowing and the reddish strips 
of buckwheat. The wooded ravines and the 
copses, which at the end ot August had still 
been green islands amid blatk fields and stub- 
ble, had become golden and bright-red islands 
amid the green winter rye. The hares had al- 
ready hall changed their summer coats, the iox 
cubs were beginning to scatter, and the young 
wolves were bigger than clogs. It ivas the best 
time of the year for the chase. The hounds of 
that ardent young sportsman Rostov had not 
merely reached hard winter condition, but 
were so jaded that at a meetingof the huntsmen 
it was decided to give them a three clays’ rest 
and then, on the sixteenth of September, to go 
on a distant expedition, starting from the oak 
grove where there was an undisturbed Jitter of 
wolf cub.s. 

All that day the hounds remained at home. 
It was frosty and the air was sharp, but toward 
evening the sky became overcast and it began 
to thaw. On the fifteenth, when young Rostdv, 
in his dressing gown, looked outof the window, 
he saw it was an unsurpassable morning for 
hunting: it was as if the sky were melting and 
sinking to the earth without any wind. The 
only motion in the air was that of ihedripping, 
miaoscopic particles of drizzling mis!, llie 
bare twigs in the garden were hung with trans- 
parent drops which fell on the freshly fallen 
leaves. The earth in the kitchen garden looked 
w'et and black and glistened like poppy seed 
and at a short distance merged into the dull, 
moist veil of mist. Nicholas went out into the 
wet and muddy porch. I’here was a smell of 
decaying leaves and of dog. Milka, a black- 
spotted. broad-haunched bitch with prominent 
black eyes, got up on seeing her ma.stcr, 
stretchecl her hind legs, lay down like a hare, 
and then suddenly jumped up and licked him 


right on his nose and mustache. Another bor- 
zoi, a clog, catcliing sight of his master from the 
garden path, arched his back and. rushing 
headlong toward the porch with lifted tail, be- 
gan rubbing himself against his legs. 

“O-hoy!" came at that moment, that inimi- 
table huntsman’s call which unites the deepest 
bass with the shrillest tenor, and round the 
corner came Daniel the head huntsman and 
head kctinelman, a gray, wrinkled old man 
with hair cut straight over his forehc‘a<l, Ukrain- 
ian fashion, a long bent whip in his hand, and 
that l<H)k of independence and scorn of evei7- 
thing that is only seen in huntsmen. He clolFccl 
his Circassian cap to his master and looked at 
him scornfully. 'I his scorn was not offensive to 
his master. Nicholas knew that this Daniel, dis- 
dainful of cvciybody and who considered him- 
self above them, was all the same his serf and 
huntsman. 

“Daniel!” Nicholas said timidly, conscious 
at the sight ol the weather, the hounds, and the 
huntsman that he was being carried away by 
that irresistible passion for spoil w'hirli makes 
a man forget all his p»'evious rcsolulions, as a 
lover forgets in ilie [» esence ol his mistic'ss. 

“What orders, your excellency?” said the 
huntsman in his deep bass, deep as .1 proto 
deacon’s and hoarse w^ith liallooing -and two 
flashing black eyes ga/ed from under his brows 
at his master, who was silent. “(Jan \ou icsist 
it?” those eyes seemed to be asking. 

“It’s a good day, eh? For a hunt and a gallop, 
eh?” asked Nicholas, scratching -Milka behind 
the cars. 

Daniel did not answer, but winked instead. 

“I sent IJvarka at dawn to listen,” his bass 
boomed out alter a minute’s pause. “He says 
she\s moved them into the Otradnoceiu losnre. 
They wxre howling there.” ( This meant th.it 
the shc-woll, about whom they both knew, had 
moved with Iier cubs to the Oinidnoc copse, a 
small place a mile atid a lialf from the house.) 

“We ought to go, don't you think so?” said 
Nicholas. “Uoinc to me with lJv;irka.” 

“As you plc*ase.” 

“ rhcri put off feeding them.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Five minutes later Daniel and Uv 4 rka were 
standing in Nic holas’bigstiidy. Though Daniel 
was not a big man, to sec him in a room was 
like seeing a horse or a bear on the floor among 
the furniture and surroundings of human life. 
Daniel himscli felt this, and as usual stood just 
inside the door, trying to speak softly and not 
move, for fear of breaking something in the 
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master's aparinicut, and he hastened to say all 
that was nc( csssary so as to get from under that 
ceiling, out into the open under the sky once 
more. 

Having finished his inquiries and extorted 
from Daniel an opinion that the hounds were 
fit (Daniel himself wished togo hunting), Nich- 
olas ordered the horses to he saddled. But just 
as Daniel was about to go Nai;isha came in with 
rapid steps, not having done up her hair or fin- 
ished dressing and witli her old nurse's big 
shawl wrapped round her. Pdtya ran in at the 
same time. 

“Youarc going?” asked Natasha.”! knew you 
would! Sonya said you wouldn't go, but I knew 
that U)day is the sort of day when you couldn't 
help going.” 

”Ves, we are going,” replied Nicholas relur- 
tantlv, lor today, as he intended to hunt seri- 
ously, he did not want to take Not.-isha and IMt- 
ya. “We are going, but only w<»lf hunting: it 
would be dull for you.” 

”You know' it is my greatest pleasure,” said 
Natasha. “It’s n'»t f’ vou are going bv your- 
sell. are having the horses saddled and said 
nothing to us about it.” 

” ‘No banier liars a Russian's path'— we'll 
go!” shouted PcHya. 

“But vou can't. Mamma said you mustn't,” 
said Nicholas to Natasha. 

“Yes, I’ll go. 1 shall certainly go,” said Na- 
t.islta decisisely. “D.niiel, tell them to saddle 
lor us, and Michael must conic w'ith my dogs,” 
she added to the huntsman. 

It seemed to D.iniel irksome and improper 
to be in a loom at all. but to ha\e anvthing to 
clowith a young lady seemed to him impossible. 
He cast down his eyes and humed out as if it 
were none of his business, careful as he w'eiit 
not tf» inflict any accidental injury on the 
\oung lady. 

CHAPTKR IV 

riii- oi.n f'oiiNr, who had always kept up an 
enonnoiis hunting establishment but had nt>w 
haiulc'd it all completely over to his son’s care, 
being in very good sjiirits on this fdtc'cnth of 
Septc'inber, prepared to go out with theotheis. 

In an hour's time the whole hunting partv 
was at the ]>orch. Nicholas, with .1 stein and 
sc'rious air w'hic h showc'd that now' was no lime 
fo. attending to trillc's, w'enr past Nat.ish.i and 
IVtya who were trying to tell him something. 
He had a look at all the details of the Imni.sent 
a pack of hounds and huntsmen on ahead to 
find the cjuarry, mounted his chestnut Dements, 
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and whistling to his own leash of borzois, set 
of! across the threshing ground to a field lead- 
ing to the Otrddnoe wood. The old count’s 
horse, a sorrel gelding called Viflydnka, was led 
by the groom in attendance on him, while the 
count himself was to drive in a small trap 
straight to a spot resei\ed for him. 

I'hey were taking fifty-four hounds, with six 
hunt attendants and whippers-in. Besides the 
family, there were eight borzoi kennclmen and 
moic than forty boi/ois, so that, with the bor- 
zois on the leash belonging to members of the 
family, there w’eic about a hundred and thirty 
dogs and twenty horsemen. 

Each dog knew' its master and its call. Each 
man in the hunt knew his business, his place, 
and w'hai he had to do. As soon as they had 
passed the fence they all spread out evenly and 
cjuietly, without noise or talk, along the road 
and field leading to the Otrddnoe covert. 

I'he horses stepped over the field as over a 
thick carpet, now and then splashing into pud- 
dles as they crossed a road. I'he misty sky still 
seemed to descend evenly and imperceptibly 
tow'arcl the earth, the air was still, warm, and 
silent. Occasionally tlie whistle of a huntsman, 
the snort of a horse, the crack of a wiiip, or the 
whine of a straggling hound could be heard. 

When thew had gone a little less than a mile, 
five more riders with dogs appeared out of the 
mist, approaching the Rostovs. In front rode a 
frc.sh looking, handsome old man w'ith a large 
gray mustache. 

“Good morn i ng, U n cl e 1 ” sa id N icholas, when 
the old man drew' near. 

“1 hat’s it. Conn on! ... I was sure of it,” 
began “Uncle.” (Me was a distant relative of 
the Rostovs’, a man of small means, and their 
neighbor.') “1 knew vou wouldn’t be able to re- 
sist It and it's a good thing vou’rc going. 7 hat’s 
it! Gome on!” ( This was “Uncle's” favorite ex- 
pression.) “ l ake the covert at once, for mv (iir- 
chik savs the Ilagins arc at Korniki with their 
hounds. That’s it. Come c^nl . . . I'hey’ll take 
the cubs from under your vc'rv’ nose.” 

“'Fhat’s wheu I’m going. Shall wc join up 
our packs?” asked Nicholas. 

^iic hounds were joined into one pack, and 
“Uncle” and Nic holas rode on side bv side. Na- 
tasha, muflled up in shawls which did not hide 
her eager face and shining c'yes, galloped up to 
them. .She was followed by Petya who alwavs 
kept close to her, by Michael, a huntsman, and 
by a groom appoinic'd to look after her. lYlva, 
who was laughing, whipped and pulled at his 
horse. Natasha sat easily and confidently on 
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her black Ardbchik and reined him in without 
effort with a firm hand. 

"Uncle** looked round disapprovingly at Pdt- 
ya and Natdsha. He did not like to combine 
fiivolity with the serious business of hunting. 

"Good morning, Uncle! We are going too!** 
shouted Pdtya. 

‘‘Good morning, g(x>d morning! But don’t 
go overriding the hounds,*' said "Uncle** stern- 

ly- 

"Nicholas, what a fine dog Trunila is! He 
knew me,**said Natdsha, rcfeiring to her favor- 
ite hound. 

"In the first place, Trunila is not a *dog,’ but 
a harrier,” thought Nicholas, and looked stern- 
ly at his sister, trying to make her iccl tlie dis- 
tance that ought to separate them at that mo- 
ment. Natdsha understood it. 

"You mustn't think we’ll be in anyone’s way. 
Uncle,” she said. "We'll go to our places and 
won't budge.” 

"A good thing too, little countess,” said "Un- 
cle,” "only mind you don’t fall off your horse,” 
he added, "because— that’s it, come on!— you've 
nothing to hold on to.” 

The oasis of the Otrddnoe covert came in 
sight a few hundred yards off, the huntsmen 
were already nearing it. Rostov, having finally 
settled with "Uiule” where they should set on 
the hounds, and ha\ing shown Natdsha where 
she was to stand— a spot where nothing cfiuld 
possibly run out— went round alwive the ravine. 

"Well, nephew, yon’ie going for a big wolf,” 
said "Uncle.” "Mind and don’t let her slip!” 

"That’s as may happen,” answered Rostov. 
"Kardy.hcre!” heshouted, answering "Uncle’s” 
remark by this call fo his bor/oi. Karay was a 
shaggy old dog with a hanging jowl, famous 
for having tackled a big wolf unaided. They 
all took up their places. 

The old count, knowing his son’s ardor in 
the hunt. hurric‘d so as not to be late, and rhe 
hunstmen had not yet reachc^d their places 
w'heii Count Ilya Rostov, cheerful, flushed, and 
with quivering cheeks, drove up with his black 
horses over the winter rye to the place reservcil 
for him, where a w'olf might come out. Having 
straightened his coat and lastened on his hunt- 
ing knives and horn, he mounted his gcxwl, 
sleek, well-fed, and comfortable horse, Viflydn- 
ka, which was turning gray, like himself. His 
horses and trap were sent home. Count Jlyd 
Rostov, though not at heart a keen sportsman, 
knew the rulesof the hunt well, and rode to the 
bushy edge of the road where he was to stand, 
arranged his reins, settled himself in the sad- 


dle, and, feeling that he was ready, looked 
about with a smile. 

Beside him was Simon Chekmdr, his person- 
al attendant, an old horseman now somewhat 
stiff in the saddle. Chcknidr held in leash three 
formidable wolfhounds, who had, however, 
grow'n fat like their master and his horse. Fwo 
wise old clogs lay down unleashed. Some hun- 
dred paces farther along the edge of the W’ood 
stood Mitka, the count's other groom, a daring 
horseman and keen rider to hounds. Belore the 
hunt, by old custom, the count had drunk a 
silver cupful of mulled brandy, taken a snack, 
and washed it dowm with halt a bottle of his 
favorite Bordeaux. 

He was somewhat flushed with the wine and 
the drive. His eyes w'cre rather moist and glit- 
tered more than usual, and as he sat in his sad- 
dle, wrapped up in lus fur coat, he looked like 
a child taken out ior an outing. 

The thin, hollow-cheeked (^hekm.ir, hasing 
got everything ready, kept glancing at his mas- 
ter with whom he had lived on the best of terms 
for thirty years, and undei.staiuling the mood 
he was in expected a pleasant chat. A third 
person rode up c ire umspc'c t ly through f he wood 
(it was plain that he had had a lesson) and 
stopped behind the count. 1 his person w.is a 
gray bearded old man in a woman’s cloak, with 
a tali peaked cap on his head. He was the buf- 
foon, who went by a woman’s name, Nastasya 
Iviinovna. 

"Well, Nast.lsya harrovnal” whispered the 
count, winking at him. "If you scare away the 
beast, Daniel ’ll gisc it you!” 

"I knosv a thing or two myself!” said Nas- 
tasya Ivjrnoviia. 

"Hush!” whispcTC'd the count and tinned to 
Simon. "Have you seen the young countess?” 
he asked. "Where is she*?” 

"With young Count Peter, by the Zh.frov 
rank grass,” answered Simr>n. smiling. " rhoiigli 
she’s a lady, she’s very fond of hunting.” 

"\ird you’re surprised at the w'ay she rides, 
Simon, eh?” said the count. "She's as good as 
many a inanl” 

"Of course! It's marvelous. So bold, so easy!" 

"And Nicholas? Where is he? By the Lyadov 
upland, isn't lie?” 

"Yes, sir. He knows where to stand. He un- 
derstands the matter so well that Daniel and I 
arc often quite astounded," .said Simon, well 
krtowing what would please his iiuistcr. 

"Rides well, ch? And how well he looks on 
his horse, eh?” 

**A perfect picture 1 How he chased a fox out 
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of the rank grass by llic Zavdr/insk thicket the 
other day! Leaped a fearful place; what a sight 
when they rushed from the covert . . . the horse 
worth a thousand rubles and the rider beyond 
all price! Yes, one would have to search lar to 
find another as smart.'* 

“To search far . . repeated the count, evi- 
dently sorry Simon had not said more. “To 
search far," he said, turning back the skirt of 
his coat to get at his sntiflbox. 

“The other day when he c ameout front Mass 
in full uniform, Michael Siddrych . . Simon 
did not finish, for on the still air he had dis- 
tinctly caught the music of the hunt with only 
two or three hounds giving tongue. He bent 
down his head and listened, shaking a warn- 
ing finger at his master, “'rhey arc on the scent 
of the cubs . . .“ ho whispered, “straight to the 
Lyiidov uplands.” 

The count, forgetting to smooth out the 
smile on his face, looked into the distance 
straight before him, down the nariow open 
space, holding the snullboxin his hand but not 
taking any. Afte»‘ <1 '' nv of the hounds came 
the deep tones of the w^olf call from Daniel's 
hunting horn; the pac:k joined the first three 
liounds and they could be heard in lull cry, 
with that peculiar lift in the note that indicates 
that they are alter a wolf. 'The whippers in no 
longer set on the hounds, but changed to the 
( ry of ulyulyu, and above the others rose Dan- 
iel’s voice, now a deep bass, now piercingly 
sin ill. His voice seemed to hll the whole wood 
and carried far beyond out into the open fic*ld. 

Alter listening a lc wm<»ments in silence, the 
count and his attendant c<»n\iiiced themselves 
tliat the hounds h«id separated into two packs: 
the sound of the larger pack. eagc*ily giving 
tongue, I>egan to die away in the distance, the 
other pack rushed l)v the wood p.tst the count, 
and it was with this that Daniers voice w\as 
heard calling itlyulyti. Lhe sounds of both 
packs mingled and broke apart again, i)ut both 
were becoming moie distant. 

Simon sighed and stooped to straighten the 
leash a young bor/oi had entangl(*d: the count 
too sighed and. noticing the snuin>ox in his 
hand, opened it and took a pinch. “Uackl” 
cried Simon to a borzoi that was pushing for- 
ward out of the wood. 'I'he count started and 
dropped the snuffbox. Nastasya IvAiiovna dis- 
iiUMuited to pick it up. ’Fhc count and Simon 
were looking at him. 

'riien, unexpectedly, as often happens, the 
sound of the hunt sucldenly approached, as if 
the hounds in lull cry and Daniel ulyulyuing 
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were just in front of them. 

The count turned and saw on his right Mlt- 
ka staring at him with eyes starting out of his 
head, raising his cap and pointing before him 
to the other side. 

“Look out!” he shouted, in a voice plainly 
showing that he had long fretted to utter that 
word, and letting the bor/ois slip he galloped 
toward the count. 

The count and Simon galloped out of the 
wood and saw on their left a wolf which, softlv 
swaying from side to side, was coming at a 
quiet lope farther to the left to the very place 
where they were standing. The angry bor/ois 
whined and getting free of the leash rushed 
past the horses' feet at the wolf. 

The wolf paused, turned its heavy forehead 
tfiward the dogs awkwardly, like a man suffer- 
ing from the quinsy, and, still slightly swaying 
from side to side, gave a couple of leaps ancl 
with a swish of its tail disappeared into the 
skirt of the wood. At the same instant, with a 
cry like a wail, first one hound, then another, 
and then another, sprang helter-skelter from 
the w^ood opposite and the whole pack rushed 
across the field toward the very spot w’here the 
wolf had disappeared. The hazel bushesparted 
behind the houndsand Daniel’schestnut liorse 
appeared, dark w'ith swTat. On its long bark 
sat Dallied, hunched forward, capless, his di- 
sheveled gray hair hanging over his flushed, 
perspiring face. 

'"Ulyulyulyul ulyulyu! . . he cried. Wdien 
he caught sight of the count his eyes flashed 
lightning. 

“blast vou!”he Ni''>uted, holding up his whip 
threaten ingly at tlu’ lount. 

“You've let the wolf go! . . .What sportsmen!" 
ancl as if .Ncorning to say more to the frightened 
ancl shamefaced count, he lashed the heaving 
flanks of his sweating chestnut gelding with all 
the anger tJic count had aroused and flew oil 
after the hounds. 'I’he count, like a punished 
schoolboy, looked lound, trying by a smile to 
win Siinon’ssympathy forhis plight. But Simon 
was no longer iIutc. He w'as galloping round 
by the bushes while the field was coining up 
on both sides, all trying to head the w^oll. hut 
it \aiushecl into the wood before they could do 
so. 

CHAPl'ER V 

Nicholas Rosi6\ meanwhile remained at his 
post, w’ailing for the wolf. By the way the hunt 
approached and receded, by the cries of the 
dogs whose notes were iatniliar to him, by the 
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way the voices of the huntsmen approached, 
receded, and rose, he realized what was hap- 
pening at the copse. He knew that young and 
old wolves were there, that the hounds had 
separated into two packs, that somewhere a 
wolf Avas being chased, and that something had 
gone wrong. He expected tlie wolf to come his 
way any moment. He made thousands of dif- 
ferent conjectures as to where and from what 
side the beast w'ould come and how he wmild 
set upon it. Hope alternated with despair. Sev- 
eral times he addressed a prayer to God that 
the wolf should (onie his way. He prayed with 
that passionate and shame-fated feeling with 
which men pray at moments of great excite- 
ment arising from trivial causes. “What would 
it be to Thee to do this for me?’’ he said to 
God. “I know Thou art great, and that it is a 
sin to ask this of Thee, but for God s sake do 
let the old wolf come my way and let Kanly 
spring at it— in sight of ‘Uncle’ who is watch- 
ing from over theic— and seize it by tlie thioat 
in a death grip!” A thousand times during that 
half-hour Rostciv cast eager and restless glances 
over the edge of the wood, with the two scrag- 
gy oaks rising above the aspen undergiowth 
and the gully with its water-worn side and 
“Uncle’s’’ cap just visible above the bush on his 
rigln. 

“No, I shan’t have such luck,” thought Ros- 
tov, “yet what wouldn’t it be worth! It is not to 
be! Everywhere, at cards and in war, I am al- 
ways unlucky.” Memories of Austcrlitz and of 
Dfilokhov flashed rapidly and clearly through 
his mind. “Only once in my life to get an old 
wolf, 1 want only thatl’’ thought he, straining 
eyes and cars and looking to the left and then 
to the right and listening to the slightest vari- 
ation ol note in the cries of the dogs. 

Again he looked to the right and saw some- 
thing running toward him across the deserted 
field. “No, it can't he!” thought Rostov, tak- 
ing a deep breath, as a man does at the coming 
of something long hoped for. 'I he height of 
happiness was reached— and so simply, with- 
out warning, or noise, or display, that RosuW 
could not believe his eyes and remained in 
doubt for o\cr a second. The wolf laii for- 
ward and jumped heavily over a gully that 
lay in her path. She was an old animal with a 
gray back and big reddish belly. She ran with- 
out hurry, evidently feeling sure that no one 
saw her. Rostov, liolcling his breath, looked 
round at the borzois. They stood or lay not see- 
ing the wolf or understanding the situation. 
Old Karay had turned his licacl and was angri- 


ly searching for fleas, baring his yellow teeth 
and snapping at his hind legs. 

**Ulyul\ulyur whispered RosfeW, pouting 
his lips. The borzois jumpe^d up. jerking the 
rings of the leashes and pricking their ears. 
Kaiiiy finished scratching his hindcpiarters 
and, cocking his cars, got up with cpiivcriiig 
tail Irom which tults ol malted hair hung 
denvn. 

“Shall I loose them or not?” Nicholas asked 
himself as the woll approached him coming 
from thecopsc\ Suddenly the woH’s whole phys- 
iognomy changed: she sliucldered, st*eing what 
she had proliahly never sc'cn Ircforc— himiaii 
eyes fixed upon Iier— and turning her head a 
little towanl Rosu'iv. she pauscxl. 

“Back or lorward? Eh. no luaiter, forward 
. . .'* the wolf seemed to say to herself, and she 
moved lorward without again looking loimd 
and with a quiet, long, easy yet resolute lope. 

cried Nicholas, in a voice* not Jiis 
own, and of its own accord his good horse d.ut- 
ed headlong downhill, leaping over gullies to 
head off the wolf, and the borzois passc'd it, 
running faster still. Nicholas did not hear his 
owm cry nor led that he was gallojring, nor see 
the borzois, nor the ground over which he w'ent: 
he saw'only the woll, who, increasing her speed, 
bounded on in the same clirc’(iif)n along the 
hollow. "Ihe first to come into view was Milka, 
with her black mat k i ngs and p( )wei 1 ul <| uarters, 
gaining upon the wolf. Neater and nearer . . . 
now she was ahead ol it: but the wolf turned 
its head to lace her, and instead ol putting on 
speed as she usually did Milka suddenly raised 
her tail and stiffened her ioielegs. 

IJ lyulyulyulyuV* shouted Nnholas. 

The reddish Lyubi'm rushed lorward from 
behind Milka. sprang impetuously at the W’oll, 
and seized it by its hindcpiarters, but immedi- 
ately jumped aside in (error, rite wolf i roue heel, 
gnashc'd her teeth, and again rose and bound- 
ed for \vard,Iol lowed at the disianteol a couple 
ol feet by all the hoi/ois, who did not get any 
closer to her. 

“She’ll gel away! No, it'siinpossiblcr’ thought 
Nicholas, still sliouting with a hoarse voice. 

“Kaniy, ulyulyu! . . lie shouted. looking 
round lor the old borzoi who was now his only 
hope. Kaniy, with all the sirengtli age had lelt 
him, stretched himsell to the utmost and, wau h- 
ing ihcwoll, galloped hc'avily aside to intercept 
it. But the cpiickness ol the woll’s lope and the 
borzoi’s slower pace made it plain that Kaniy 
had miscalculated. Nicholas could already sec 
not far in front ol him the wood where the wolf 
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would certainly escape should she reach it. But, 
coiningtoward hiin.hesawhoundsand a hunts- 
man galloping almost straight at the wolf. 
Tlicre was still hope. A long, yellowish young 
bor/oi, one Nicholas did not know, from an- 
other leash, rushed impel lunisly at the wolf 
irom in frontandalinosi knocked herover. But 
the wolf jumped up more quickly than anyone 
could have expected and, gnashing her teeth, 
11c w at the yellowish boi/oi, which, with a 
piercing yelp, lell with its head on the ground, 
blc'c'ding Iron) a g4tsh in its side. 

“Kara)? Old lellow! . . wailed Nicholas. 

'I'hanks to the delay c.iused by this crossing 
ol the woir.s path, the old dog with its leltcd 
hair hanging Irom its thigh was within five 
paces ol it. As if aware r>f her danger, the wolf 
till lied her eyes on Kaidy, tucked her tail yet 
fiuther betwc'en her l(*gs, and increased her 
speed. But here Nichol.is only saw that some- 
thing happened to Kaiay-thc bor/oi was sud- 
dc'iily on the woll, and they rolled together 
down into a gully just in front ol them. 

I hat instant, wlien Nicholas s.iw the wolf 
snuggling in th^guu^ wth theclogs, while from 
under them coulcl be seen hergiav hairand out- 
stic'tc bed hind leg and her liightened choking 
head, with her ears laid back (Kaiay was pin- 
ning her by the throat), w.is the happic*st mo- 
mc'iit of his lile. With his hand on his sacldlc*- 
bow, he was ready to dismount and stab the 
woll. when she suddenlv tin list her he.id up 
fiom .miong that mass ol clogs, and then her 
loiep.nvs weie on the* edge oi the gullv. .She 
clickc*cl her tc^c th (Kai.'iv no longer h.id her by 
the thioat), leaped with a moxement ol her 
hind h'gs out ol the gullv, and h.ising disen- 
gaged hcTsell from the dogs, with tail tucked 
in again, W'eiit lorwaid. Karas, his hair bris- 
tling, and piohablv biuiscHl or wounded, 
climbc'd with dilhcultv out of the gullv, 

“Oh my (iod’ Why?” Nicholas cried in des- 
pair. 

“Uncle’s” huntsman was g.illo|)ing Irom the 
other side ac ross thc’woH’s path and his boi/ois 
once more- stopped the anim.irs adsance. She 
was again hemmed in. 

Nichol.is and his attendant, with “Uncle” 
and his huntsman, were all liding voiind the 
wolf, crying shouting and prepar- 

ing to dismount each moment th.il the wolf 
crouched hack, and starting lorwaid ag.iiii e\^- 
ejy time she shook heiself and mosecl toward 
the wood where she svoulcl he sale. 

Already, at the hc'giiiiiiiig ol this chase, 
Daniel, hearing thculyidyuing. had rushed out 
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from the wood. Tie saw Kardy seize the wolf, 
and checked his horse, siippc;>sing the affair to 
be over. But when he saw that the horsemen 
did not dismount and that the wolf shook her- 
self and ran for salety. Daniel sc*t his chestnut 
galloping, not at the wolf but straight toward 
the wood, just as Kardy h.id lun to tut the ani- 
mal off. As a result ol this, he galloped up to 
thc' wolf just when she bad been stcipped a sec- 
ond time by “Uncle’s” borzois. 

Daniel galloped up silcmtly, holding a naked 
dagger in his left hand and thrashing the la- 
boring sides of bis chestnut horse wnth his whip 
as if it were a flail. 

Nicholas neither saw nor heard Daniel un- 
til the chestnut, breathing heavily, panted past 
him, and he heaid the fall of a body and saw 
Daniel lyingein the wolf's hack among theclogs, 
trying to seize her by the ears. It W'as evident 
to the clogs, the hiintcTs, and to the w'olf lier- 
seli that all was now over. 'Ihe terrified wolf 
pressed hack her cars and tried to rise, hut the 
hor/ois stuck to her. Daniel rose a little, took 
a step, and with his whole weight, as if lying 
doivn to rest, fell on the wolf, seizing her by 
the ears. Nichcil.is w.is about to slab her, hut 
Daniel whispered, “Don’t! Wee’ll g.ig her!” and, 
changing his position, set his foot on the wolf’s 
neck. A stick w.is thrust between her jaws and 
she was fastened with a leash, as if hridlccl, her 
legs w'eic hound toge ther, and Dciniel rolled 
her ovcT one e or twic e from side to side. 

With hayipy. exhausted faces, they laid the 
old w'oll, alive, c^n a shying and snorting hen sc 
and. accompanied hv the dogs velping at her, 
took her to the place where they were all to 
meet, riie hoiinclN h.id killc'd two of the cubs 
and the hor/ois tnrec*. The huntsmen assem- 
bled with their booty and their stories, and all 
came to look at the wolf, which, with her 
broad hiowTcl he.icl hanging down and the hit- 
lc*n stick between her j.iws, ga/cd w'ilh great 
glassv eses at this ( lowtl of clogs and men sur- 
rounding her. Wlum she w'as touched, she jerked 
her hound legs and looked wildly yet simply at 
eseiyhody. Old C.oum Rostov also rode up and 
touched the vvoif. 

“Oh. what a lormiddrle one!” said he. “.\ 
r ■ midahlc one, eh?” he askc'cl Daniel, wlm was 
standing near. 

"Ves, sour cxccdlency,” answered Daniel, 
cpiickly dolling his cap. 

I he count rcinemhered the wolf he had let 
slip and his encounter with Daniel. 

“Ah. hill you are a crusty fellow, friendl” 
said the count. 
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For sole reply Daniel gave him a shy, child- 
like, meek, and amiable smile. 

CHAPTER VI 

The old count went home, and Natdsha and 
PtHya promised to return very soon, but as it 
was still early the hunt went farther. At mid- 
day they put the hounds into a ravine thickly 
overgrown with young trees. Nicholas standing 
in a fallow field could sec all his whips. 

Facing him lay a field ofwinterryc.and there 
his own huntsman st(M>d alone in a hollow be- 
hind a hazel bush. The hounds had scarcely 
been loosed before Nicludas heard one he 
knew, Voltdrn, giving tongue at intervals; oth- 
er hounds joined in, now pausing and now a- 
gain giving tongue. A moment later he heard a 
cry from the wooded ra\inethata lox had been 
found, and the whole pack, joining together, 
rushed along the ravine toward theryefield and 
away from Nicholas. 

He saw the whips in their red caps galloping 
along the edge of the ravine, he even saw the 
hounds, and was expecting a fox to show itself 
at any moment on the ryefield opposite. 

The huntsman standing in the hoi low moved 
and loosed his bor/ois, and Nicholas saw a 
queer, short-legged red h)x with a fine brush 
going Iiard across the field. 'Fhe bor/ois bore 
down on it. . . . Now they dicw close to the fox 
which began to dodge between the field in 
sharper and sharper turves, trailing its brush, 
wiien suddenly a strange white Iwir/oi dashed 
in followed by a black one, and cveiything wa'i 
in confusion; the bor/ois formed a star shaped 
figuic, scarcely swaying ihcdr b?»dies and with 
tails turned away from the center ol the group. 
'Fwo huntsmen galloped up to the dc^gs; one in 
a red cap, the other, a stranger, in a green coat. 

"What’s ihisS?" thought Nicholas. "Wliere’s 
that huntsman from? He is not 'Uncle’s’ man." 

The huntsmen got ilic lox, but stayed there 
a Jong time wn'thout strapping it to the saddle. 
'I’heir horses, bridled and with high s;icldles, 
stood near them and there too tlic dogs were 
lying. 'Fhe huntsmen waved their arms and 
did something to the fox. I’hcii from that spot 
came the sound of a horn, with thesignal agreed 
on in case of a fight. 

" rhat’s II agio’s huntsman liavinga row with 
our IvAn,’’ said Nicholas’ gnmm. 

Nicholas sent the man to call Nati'isha and 
Pc^tya to him, and rode at a footpace to the 
place where the whips were getting the hounds 
together. Several of the field galloped to the 
spot where the fight was going on. 


Nicholas dismounted, and with Natdsha and 
Pc^tya, who had ridden up, stopped near the 
hounds, waiting to see how the matter would 
end. Out of the bushes came the huntsman who 
had been fighting and rode toward his young 
master, with the fox lied to his crupper. While 
still at a distance he took off his cap and tried 
to speak respectfully, but he was pale and 
breathless and his face was angry. One of his 
eyes was black, but he probably was not even 
aw^are of it. 

"What has happened?" asked Nicholas. 

"A likely thing, killing a fox our dogs had 
huiitedi And it was my gray hitch tliat caught 
it! Go to lau', indc'cd! . . . fic snatches at the 
fox! I gave him one with the fox. H(‘ic it is on 
my saddle*! Do you want a taste of this? . . 
said the huntsman, pointing to his dagger and 
probably imagining himself still speaking to 
his foe. 

Nicholas, not stopping to talk to the man, 
asked his sister and Petya to wait for Iiiin and 
rode to the spot whcie the enemy’s, llagin’s, 
hunting party w'as. 

The victorious huntsman rode off in join the 
field, and ihciv, sin rounded by iiujuiring sym- 
pathi/ers, rcconnuxl his exploits. 

rhe t.uis were that llagin, with whom the 
Rostovs had a <juartcl and weic at law, hunted 
over plac es that hclongcxl hyciistom to ihe Ros- 
tovs, and liad now. as il )>utposely.scnL his nic'ii 
to the veiv woods I he Rostovs were liiinling 
and let his man sn.itdi a fox their dogs had 
chased. 

Nicholas, though he had nc'vcT seen Ih^gin, 
w'ith his usual absence ol moderation in judg- 
ment, hated him coidially-from reports ol his 
arbitrariness and violence, arrd regarded him 
as his bitterest foe. lie rode in atrgry agitation 
toward him, firmly giaspirrg his whip <ind iul- 
ly prepared to take the most resolute and des- 
perate steps to punish his enemy. 

Hardly had he passed atr angle of the wood 
before a stout gentlc'inan in a beaver cap c.unc 
riding toward him on a handsome r.iven black 
horse, accompanied by two hurrt servants. 

Instead of an enemy, Niclrolas found in 11.1- 
gin a stately and courteous gentleman who wms 
particularly anxious to make the young count’s 
acquaintance*. Having ridderr up to Nicholas, 
ll.tgin raised his beaver cap and said he much 
regretted what had occurred and would have 
the mair punished who had allowed hiimeli to 
seize a lox hunted by someone tjlse’s bor/ois. 
He hoped to become better acquainted with 
the (cmrit and invited him to draw his covert. 
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Natdsha, afraid that her brother would do 
something dreadful, had followed him in some 
exritement. Seeing the enemies exchanging 
friendly greetings, she rode up to them. Iliigin 
lifted his beaver cap still higher to Natisha 
and said, with a pleasant smile, that the young 
countess resembled Diana in her passion for 
the chase as well as in her beauty, of which he 
had heard much. 

To expiate his huntsman's ofFen.se. IHgin 
pressed the Roste'n’s to come to an upland of 
his about a mile away whic h he usually kept for 
himself and which, Iiesaid. swarmed with hares. 
Nicholas agre^ed, and the hunt, now doubled, 
moved on. 

The w'ay to Ildgin’s upland was across the 
fields. 'Fhe hunt servants fell into line. The 
masters rode together. "Uncle," Rostov, and 
IlAgin kept stealthily glanc ing at one another's 
dogs, trying not to be observed by their com- 
panions and searching uneasilv lor rivals to 
their own bor/ois. 

Rostov was panic ulaily struck by the beauty 
of a small, purc-bred, red spotted bitch on II- 
jlgin's leash, slender but with muscles like steel, 
a delicate mu//le, and prominent black eyes. 
He had hi'ard of the swiftness of Ihigin’s bor- 
zois, and in that beautiful bitch saw a rival to 
his own Milka. 

In the middle of a sober conversation begun 
by Ihlgin aliout the year’s haiTest, Nicholas 
pointed to the red spotted bitch. 

"A fine little bitch, that!" said he in a care- 
less tone. "Is she swdlt?" 

" I'hat one? Yes, she’s a goc^d dog, gets what 
she’s after,’’ anssvered Ihlgin indiiferently, of 
the red spotted bitch Er/i^, for which, a year 
before, he had given a neighbor three families 
of house serfs. "So in your parts, too, the har- 
vest is nothing to boast of, Coinit?" he went 
on, continuing the conversation thc'y had be- 
gun. And considering it polite tcj return the 
young count’s compliment, llagin I<M>ked at 
his borzois and picked out Milka who attract- 
ed his attention by her breadth. "'I'liat black- 
spotted one of yours is fine— well shapcdl" 
said he. 

• "Yes, she's fast enough," replied Nicholas, 
and thought: "If only a full grown hare would 
cross the field now I'd show you what sort of 
borzoi she is." and turning to his groom, he 
said he would give a ruble to anyone who found 
a hare. 

"I don't understand," continued Ihigin, 
"how some sportsmen can be so jealous about 
game and dogs. For myself, 1 can tell you, 
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Count, I enjoy riding in company such as this 
. . . what could be better?" (he again raised his 
tap to Natasha) "but as for counting skins 
and what one takes, I don’t care about that." 

"Of course not!" 

"Or being upset because someone else's bor- 
zoi and not mine catches something. All I care 
about is to enjoy seeing the chase, is it not so, 
Count? For I consider that . . ." 

"/f-tM.'" came the long-drawn cry of one ol 
the borzoi whippers-in, who had halted. He 
stood on a knoll in the stubble, holding his 
whip aloft, and again repeated his long-drawn 
cry, "/f tuT' (This call and the uplifted whip 
meant that he saw a sitting hare.) 

"Ah, he has found one, I think," .said Ildgin 
carelessly. "Well, let us course it, Count." 

"Yes, we must ride up. . . . Shall we bcuh 
course it?" answered Nicholas, seeing in Er/a 
and "Uncle’s" red Rugiy two rivals he had nev- 
er )ct had a chance of pitting against his own 
Ijorzois. " \nd suppose they outdo my Milka at 
once!" he thought as he rode with "Uncle" and 
llagin toward the hare. 

"A full-grown one?" asked llagin as he ap- 
proached the whip who had sighted the hare— 
and not without agitation he looked round and 
whistled to Erz;l. 

"And you. .Michael Nikandrovich?" he said, 
addressing "Uncle." 

'I'he latter wms riding with a sullen expres- 
sion on his face. 

"How can I join in? Why. you’ve giv en a vil- 
lage for each of your borzois! 'That's it, come 
on! Yours are w«)rth thousands. Try yours a- 
gainst one another, you two, and I'll look on!" 

"Rugas. hc'y, hev!" he shouted. "Rugayush 
ka!" he added, involuntarily by this diminutive 
cxpre.ssing hisaflc^ctionancl thchopcs heplaced 
on this red borzoi. Natasha saw and felt the agi- 
tation the lAvo elderly men and her biothcr 
were tr)ing to conceal, and was herself excited 
by it. 

The huntsman stood halfway up the knoll 
holding up his whip and the gentlefolk rode 
up to liiin at a footpace; the hounds that were 
far oft on the horizon turned away from the 
hare, and the whips, but not the gentlefolk, al- 
so moved away. All were moving slowly and 
sedately. 

"How is it pointing?" .asked NichoLas. rid- 
ing a hundred paces toward the whip who had 
sigiitcd the hare. 

Hut before the whip could reply, the hare, 
scenting the frost coming next morning, was 
unable to rest and leaped up. The pack on 
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leash rushed downhill in full cryaftcr the hare, put on speed close to the hare, knocked it off 


and from all sides the borzois that were not 
on leash darted after the hounds and the hare. 
All the hunt, who had been moving slowly, 
shouted, “Stop!” calling in the hounds, while 
the borzoi whips, with a cry ot galloped 

across the field, setting the borzois on the hare. 
'I’hc tranquil Ihlgin, Nicholas, Natasha, and 
“Uncle” flew, reckless of where and how they 
went, seeing only the borzois and the hare and 
fearing only to lose sight even tor an instant of 
the chase. The hare they had started was a 
strong and swift one. When he jumped up he 
did not run at once, but pricked his ears listen- 
ing to theshoutingand trampling that resound- 
ed from all sides at once. He took a dozen 
bounds, not very quickly, letting the borzois 
gain on him, and, finally having chosen his di- 
rection and realized his danger, laid back his 
ears and rushed oft headlong, f Ic had been ly- 
ing in the stubble, but in front of him was the 
autumn sowing where the ground was soft. 
The two borzois of the huntsman who had 
sighted him, having been the nearest, were the 
first to sec and pursue him, but they had not 
gone far before Ilagin’sred spottcd Erzd passed 
them, got within a length, flew at the hare with 
terrible swiftness aiming at his scut, and, think- 
ing she had seized him, rolled over like a ball, 
l lie hare arched his back and bounded oft yet 
more swiftly. From behind Er/a ruslicd the 
broad-ha unched, black-spotted Mflka and be- 
gan rapidly gaining on the hare. 

“Mildshka, dear!” rose Nicholas* triura-' 
phant cry. It looked as if Milka would immedi- 
ately pounce on the hare, but she overtook him 
and flew past. The hare had squatted. Again 
the beautiful Erzd reached him. but when close 
to the hare's scut paused as if measuring the 
distance, so as not to make a mistake this time 
but seize his hind leg. 

“Erza, darling!” Ilagin wailed in a voice un- 
like his owfi. Er/d did not hearken to his ap- 
peal. At the verymoment when shewould have 
seized her prey, the hare moved and darted 
along the balk between the winter rye and the 
.tubhle. Again Er/d and Milka were abreast, 
running like a pair of cariiagc horses, and be- 
gan to overtake the hare, but it was easier lor 
the hare to run on the balk and the bor/ens did 
not overtake him so quickly. 

“Rugdy, Rugdyushka! Thai's it, come on I” 
came a third voice just then, and “Uncle’s” red 
borzoi, straining and curving its back, caught 
up with the two foremost borzois, pushed 
ahead of them regardless ot the terrible strain. 


the balk onto the rycfield, again put on speed 
still more viciously, sinking to his knees in the 
muddy field, and all one could see was liow, 
muddying his back, he rolled over with the 
hare. A ring of borzois surrounded him. A mc^- 
ment later everyone had drawn up round the 
crowd of dogs. Only the delighted “Uncle” dis- 
mounted. and cut oft a pad, shaking the hare 
for the blood to drip off, and anxiously glanc- 
ing round w'ith restless eyes while his arms 
and legs twitched. He spoke without himself 
knowing whom to or w^hat about. “That's it, 
come on! That's a dc^gl . . . I'herc, it has lieat- 
en them all, the thousand-ruble as well as the 
one-ruble borzois. 'I'hat's it. come on!” said he. 
panting and looking wrathfully around as if 
he were abusing someone, as if they weic all 
his enemies and had insulted him. and only 
now had he at last succeeded in justilying him- 
self. “There arc your thousaiid-uible ones. . . . 
'I’hat’s it, come on! . . .” 

“Rugay, herc’sa pad loryoul”hesaid, throw- 
ing clown the haic’s muddy pad. “You've de 
scr\ed it, that’s it, come on!” 

“She'd tired herself out, she’d run it down 
three times by herself,” said Nichol.is, also not 
listening to anyone and rcgaidhss of whether 
he were heard or not. 

“But what is there in running across it like 
that?” said Iliigin’s groom. 

“Once she had missed it and turned it away, 
any inongtcl could lake it,” Ilagin was saying 
at the same time, breathless from his gallop and 
his excitement. At the same iiioment N.n.isha, 
without drawing breath, screamed joyously, ec- 
statically, and so piercingly that it set every- 
one’s car tingling. By that shriek she c'xpressed 
what thcolhcrscxpiessed byall talkingat once, 
and it was so strange that she must herself have 
been asliamcd of so wild a cry and everyone else 
would have been amazed atitat anyother time. 
“Uncle” himself twisted up the hare, tlircw it 
neatly and smartly across his horse’s back as il 
by that gesture he meant to rebuke c\crybody, 
and, with an air oi not wishing tr> spcMk to any- 
one, mounted bis bay and lode off. The others 
all fcdlowcd, dispirited and shaiqelacccl. and 
only much later were they al>l(' to r(*gain their 
former affectation of indifference. For a long 
lime they continued to look at red RugAy who, 
his arched hack spattered with mud and clank- 
ing the ring ol his leash, walked along just be- 
hind “Uncle's” horse with the serene air of a 
conqueror. 

“W'dl, 1 am like any other dog as long as it's 
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not a question of coursing. But when it is, tlien 
look out!*’ his appearance seem to Nicholas to 
be saying. 

When, much later, “Uncle” rode up to Nich- 
olas and began talking to him, he felt flattered 
that, after what had happened. “Uncle” 
deigned to speak to him. 

CHAPTER VII 

'rowARD KVFNiNC. Il^giii took Icavcof Nicholas, 
who found that they were so far from home 
that he accepted “Uncle’s” offer that the hunt- 
ing party should spend the night in his little 
village of Mikhaylovna. 

“And if you put up at my house that will be 
better still. 'I hat’s it, come on!” said “Uncle.” 
“You sec it’s damp weather, and you could 
rest, and the little countess could be driven 
home in a trap.” 

“Uncle’s” ofier was accepted. A huntsman 

w. is sent to Oin'idnoc for a trap, while Nicho- 
las rode with Natasha and IVtya to “Uncle’s” 
house. 

Some five male d^»mesfi<‘ serfs, big and little, 
rushed out to the from porch to meet their 
master. A score of w^oinen serfs, old and young, 
as well as children, popped out from the back 
entrance to have a look at the hunters who 
wer c a rr i \ i ng. 'The prc'senc e of N ,i t aslia— a wom- 

an. a ladv, and on horselrack— raiscnl the curi- 
osity ol the serfs to such a degree ih.it main of 
them (.line up to her, stared her in the l.ice, 
and unabashcul hy her presence made remarks 
ahoiit her as though she tv ere some procligv on 
show and not a human being .ible to hear or 
nncleisiand what was said aboirt her. 

“.\ifnka! I.ook, she sits sideways! There she 
siis and her skirt dangles. . . . Sec, she’s got a 
little hunting horn!” 

“(Goodness gracious! Sec her knife? . . 

“Isn’t she a Tartar !” 

“How is it you dicirr’i go head over heels?” 
asked the boldest of all, addressing Nat^isha 
diiei tlv. 

“Uncle” dismounted at the* porch of his lit- 
tle wooden house which stood in the midst of 
an overgrown garden and, .liter a glance at 
liis retainers, shouted authoritatively that the 
stipc'tlluousones should take ihcmselvesoff and 
th.it all necessary preparations should be made 
to receive the guests and tlie \isitois. 

I'he sells all dispersed. “Uncle” lifted Na- 
tasha off her horse and taking her hand lc*d her 
up the rickety wooden sfc*ps of the porch. 'The 
house, with its bare, unplasterrd log walls, was 
not ovcrclcaii— it did not soein that those liv- 
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ing in it aimed at keeping it spotless— but nei- 
ther was it noticeably neglected. In the entry 
there was a smell ol fresh apples, and wolf and 
fox skins hung about. 

“Uncle” leci the visitors through the ante- 
room into a small hall with a folding table and 
red chairs, then inU) the drawing room with a 
round birchw'ood table and a sofa, and finally 
into his private room where there was a tattcrecJ 
sofa, a w'orn carpel, and portraits of Suvorov, 
of the host’s father and mother, and of himself 
in military uniform. The study smelt strongly 
of tobacco and dogs. “Uncle” asked his visitors 
to sit dow'n and make themselves at home, and 
then went out ol the rooin.Rugay. his back still 
muddy, came into the room ancl lay down on 
the sofa, cleaning himself with his tongue and 
fc*cth. l.eading from the study was a passage in 
which a partition with ragged curtains could 
be seeii.F'rom behind this came women’s laugh- 
ter and whispers Natasha. Nicholas, and Pc!‘tya 
took off their wraps and sat down on tlie sofa. 
Pc'tv a, leaning on Iris elhow. fell aslecqj at once. 
Natasha and Nicholas were silent. Their faces 
glowed, they were hungry and very chet*rful. 
'They looked at one another (now that the 
hunt was ov’er and they w'cre in the Iroiisc, 
Nicholas no longer considered it necessary to 
show his in.inly superiority over his sister), Na- 
lash.r gave him a wink, and neither retrained 
long from luiTsiing into a pe.ilof ringing laugh- 
ter even bcloie they had a pretext ready to ac- 
count lor it. 

•After a while "Ibirle” came in. in a Cossack 
coat, blue trousers, and small top boots. And 
Nai isha felt that »his costiiiiic. the very one 
she h.id rcgardcxlv. nh surprise and amusement 
at Oliadnoc, was just the right thing and not 
at .'ill worse than a swallow-iail or frock coat. 
“Uncle” loo was in liigh spirits and far from 
being offended by the brother’s ancl sister’s 
laughter (it coulcl never enter his head that 
they might be laughing at his way of lile) he 
hiinself joined in the merriment. 

“'That’s right, voung countess, that’s if, come 
on! I nc'ver saw anvonc like her!” said he.ofter- 
iiig Nic holas a pipe with a long stem and, with 
a practiced motion ol three fingers, taking 
d. Ml another that had bc’Cii cut short. “She’s 
ridden all day like a man, and is as fresh as 
ever!” 

Soon after “II ride's” reappearance the door 
was opened, evidently from the sound bv a 
barefooted girl, and a sioiil. losv, good-looking 
woman of about forty, with a double chin and 
full red lips, entercci carrying a large loaded 
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tray. With hospitable dignity and cordiality in 
her glance and in every motion, she looked at 
the visitors and, witli a pleasant smile, bowed 
respectfully. In spite of her exceptional stout- 
ness, which caused her to protrude her cliest 
and stomach and throw back her head, this 
woman (who was “Uncle’s’* housekeeper) trod 
very lightly. She went to the table, set down 
the tray, and with her plump white hands deft- 
ly took from it the bottles and various hors 
d’oeuvres and dishes and arranged them on 
the table. When she had finished, she stepped 
aside and stopped at the door with a smile on 
her lace. “Here I am. I am she! Now do you 
understand ’Uncle’?’* her expression said to 
Rostov. How could one help understanding? 
Not only Nicholas, but even Natdsha under- 
stood the meaning of his puckered brow and 
the happy complacent smile that slightly puck- 
ered his lips when Anfsya Fedorovna entered. 
On the tray was a bottle of herb wine, different 
kinds of vodka, pickled mushrooms, rye cakes 
made with buttermilk, honey in the comb, still 
mead and sparkling mead, apples, nuts (raw 
and roasted), and nut-and-honey sweets. After- 
wards she brought a freshly roasted chicken, 
ham, preserves made with honey, and preserves 
made with sugar. 

All this was the fruit of Anfsya Fedorovna’s 
housekeeping, gathered and prepared by her. 
The smell and taste of it all had a smack of 
Anfsya Fedorovna herself: a savor of juiciness, 
cleanliness, whiteness, and pleasant smiles. 

“Take this, little Lady-Countess!’’ she kept 
saying, as she offered Natasha first one thing 
and then another. 

NatAsha ate of everything and thought she 
had never seen or eaten such butteimilk cakes, 
such aromatic jam, such honey-and-nut sweets, 
oi such a chicken anywhere. Anfsya Ft*dorovna 
left the room. 

After supper, over their cherry brandy, Ros- 
tov and “Uiulc’’ talked of past and future 
hunts, of Rugdy and ll^gin’s dogs, while Na- 
Usha sat upright on the sofa and listened with 
sparkling eyes. She tried several tunes to wake 
P^'tya that he might cat something, but he only 
muttered inroherent words without waking 
up. Natasha felt so lighthearted and happy in 
these novel surioundings that she only feared 
the trap would (ome for her too soon. After a 
casual pause, such as often occurs when re- 
ceiving friends for the first time in one’s own 
house, ’’Uncle,’’ answering a thought that was 
in his visitors* minds, said: 

“This, you see, is how I am finishing my days. 


. . . Death will come. That’s it, come onl Noth- 
ing will remain. Then why harm anyone?’’ 

’’Uncle's’’ face was very significant and even 
handsome as he said this. Involuntarily Ros- 
tov recalled all the good he had heard about 
him from his father and the neighbors. 
Throughout the whole province ’’Uncle’* had 
the reputation of being the most honorable 
and disinterested of cranks. They called liim 
in to decide family disputes, chose him as ex- 
ecutor, confided secrets to him, elected him to 
be a justice and to other posts; but he always 
persistently refused public appointments, pass- 
ing the autumn and spring in the fields on his 
bay gelding, sitting at home in wintei, and ly- 
ing in his overgiown garden in summer. 

“Why don’t you enter the service, Uncle?’’ 

“I did once, but gave it up. 1 am not fit lor 
it. That’s it. come on’ I can’t make head or tail 
of it. I'hat’s lor you— I haven’t brains enough. 
Now, hunting is anothermattcr -that’s it. come 
onl Open the door, there!’’ he shouted. “Why 
have you shut it?’’ 

1 he door at the end of the passage led to the 
huntsmen’s room, as they called the room for 
the hunt servants. 

There w^as a rapid patter of bare feet, and 
an unseen hand opened thedoor into the hunts 
men’s room, from which came the clcai sounds 
of a balai^iyka on which someone, who was evi 
dently a master of the art, was plaving. Nata 
sha had been listening to those strains for some 
time and now went out into the passage to 
hear better. 

“ [hat’s .Mi'tka, my coachman. ... I have got 
him a p^od balaldyka. I’m fond of ii,” said 
“Uncle.” 

It was the custom for Mitka to play the bala- 
lAyka in the huntsmen’s room when “Uncle” 
returned from the chase. “Uncle” was fond of 
such music. 

“HciW good! Really very good!” said Nich- 
olas with some unintentional superciliousness, 
as if ashamed to confess that the sounds pleased 
him very much. 

“Very good?” said Natasha reproachfully, 
noticing her biother’s tone. “Not ‘very good’— 
it’s simply delic icjus!” 

Just as “Uncle’s” pickled niushicioms, honey, 
and cherry brandy had sceinc^d to her the best 
in the world, so also that song, at that moment, 
seemed to her the acme of musical delight. 

“More, please, more!” cried Natiisha at the 
door as soon as the balaldyka ceased. Mftka 
tuned up afresh, and lecommeiucd thrum- 
ming the balaldyka to the air of My Lady, with 
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trills and variations. “Uncle" sat listening, 
slightly smiling, with his head on one side. The 
air was repeated a hundred times. The balaldy* 
ka was retailed several times and the same notes 
were thrummed again, but the listeners did 
not grow weary of it and wished to hear it again 
and again. Anisya Fedorovna came in and 
leaned her portly person against the doorpost. 

"You like listening?" she said to Natdsha, 
with a smile extremely like "Uncle’s." "That’s 
a good player of ours," she added. 

"lie doesn’t play that part rightl" said "Un- 
cle" suddenly, with an cncigetic gesture. "Here 
hcought to burstout— that’s it, comeoiil— ought 
to burst out." 

"Do you play then?" asked Nat^lsha. 

"Uncle" did not answer, but smiled. 

"Anisya, go and see it the strings of my gui- 
tar are all right. 1 haven’t touched it for a long 
time, 'rhat’s it— come on! I’ve given it up." 

Anisya Fiklorovna, with her light step, will- 
ingly went to fulfill her errand and brought 
batk the guitar. 

Without looking at an\one, "Unde" blew 
the dust off it and, tapping the case with his 
bony fingeis, timed the guitar and settled him- 
self in his armchair. He took the guitar a little 
above the fingerboard, ai thing his left elbow 
with a somewhat theatrical gc'sturc, and, with 
a wink at Anisya Fedorovna, stiuck a single 
chord, pure and sonorous, and then quietly, 
smoothly, and confidently began playing in 
veiy slow lime, not My Lady, but the well- 
known song: Came a maiden doxon the stieet, 
'riic tunc, played with precision and in exact 
time, began to thrill in the hearts of Nicholas 
and Natasha, arousing in them the same kind 
of s()ber mirth as radiated from Anisya Fedo- 
1 ovn.a’s whole being. Anisya Fedorovna llusiicd, 
and drawing her kerchief over her face went 
laughing out of the loom. "Uncle" continued 
to play correctly, carefully, with energetic firm- 
ness, looking with a (hanged and inspired ex- 
pression at the spot where Anisya Fedoioviia 
iiad just stood. Something seemed to be laugh- 
ing a little on one side of his face under his 
gray mustaches, especially as the song grew 
'brisker and the time quicker and when, here 
and there, as he ran his fingers over the strings, 
something seemed to snap. 

"l.ovely, lovelyl Go on, Uncle, go oiil” 
shouted Natdsha as soon as he had finishcxl. 
She jumped up and hugged and kissed him. 
"Nicholas, Nicholasl" she said, turning to her 
brother, as if asking him: "What is it moves me 
so?" 


Nicholas too was greatly pleased by "Un- 
cle’s" playing, and "Uncle" played the piece 
over again. Anisya Fedorovna’s smiling face re- 
appeared in the doorway and behind hers oth- 
er faces. . . . 

Feichinor water clear and sweet. 

Stop, dear maiden, I entreat— 

played "Uncle" once more, running his fingers 
skillfully over the strings, and then he stopped 
short and jerked his shoulders. 

"Go on. Uncle dear," Natdsha wailed in an 
imploring tone as if her life depended on it. 

"Uncle" rose, and it was as if there were two 
men in him: one of them smiled seriously at 
the merry fellow, while the merry fellow struck 
a naive and precise attitude preparatory to a 
folk dance. 

"Now then, niece!" he exclaimed, waving to 
Natdsha the hand that had just struck a chord. 

Nat Asha threw off the shaw'l from her shoul- 
ders, ran forward to face "Uncle," and setting 
her arms akimbo also made a motion with her 
shoulders and struck an attitude. 

Where, how, and when had this young count- 
ess, educated by an emi^ree French governess, 
imbibed from the Russian air she breathed 
that spirit and obtained that manner which 
the pas de chdle * would, one would have sup- 
posed, long ago have effaced? But the spirit 
and the movements were those inimitable and 
unteachablc Russian ones that "Unde" had 
expected of her. As soon as she had struck her 
pose, and smiled triumphantly, proudly, and 
with sly miTriinenl, the fear that had at first 
seized Nicholas and the others that she might 
not do the right thing was at an end, and they 
were already admiring her. 

She did the right thing w'ith such precision, 
such complete [)recision, that Aiiisva Fedorov- 
na, who had at once handed her the handker- 
chief she nec'ded for the dance, had tears in 
her eves, though she laughed as she watched 
this slim, graceful countess, reared in silks and 
velvets and so different from herscll, who yet 
was able to understand all ih.it was in Anisva 
and in .Vnisya’s father and mother and aunt, 
and in every Russian man and woman. 

"Well, little countess: that’s it— come on!" 
cric*d "Uncle," with a joyous laugh, having 
finished the dance. "Well done, niece! Now a 
fine young fellow must be found as husband 
for you. That’s it— come on!" 

"He’s chosen already," said Nicholas smil- 
ing. 

' The French shawl dance. 
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“Oh?” said “Unde” in surprise, looking in- 
quiringly at Natasha, who nodded her head 
with a happy smile. 

“And sudi a one!” she said. But as soon as 
she had said it a new train oi thoughts and 
feelings arose in her. “What did Nidiolas' smile 
moan when he said ‘chosen already’? Is he glad 
of it or not? It is as if he thought my Bolkdnski 
would notapprove of or understand ourgaiety. 
But he would understand it all. Where is he 
now?” she thought, and her face suddenly be- 
came serious. But this lasted only a second. 
“Don't dare to think about it,” she said to her- 
self, and sat down again smilingly beside “Un- 
cle,” begging him to play something more. 

“Unde” played another song aiid a valse; 
then after a pause he cleared his throat and 
sang his favorite hunting song: 

As 'twas grnzi'ing dark last flight 
Fell the snow so soft and light . . • 

“Unde” sang as peasants sing, with full and 
naive conviction that the whole meaning of a 
song lies in the words and that the tune comes 
of itself, and that apart from the words there 
is no tune. wluVh exists only to give measure 
to the words. As a result of this the unconsid- 
ered tune, like the song of a bird, was extra- 
ordinarily good. Natiisha was in ecstasies over 
“Uncle's” singing. She resolved to give up 
learning the harp and to play only the guitar. 
She asked “Uncle” for his guitar and at once 
found the chords of the song. 

After nine o'clock two traps and three 
mounted men, who had been sent to look for 
them, arrived to fetch Natiisha and Pi^tya. The 
count and countess did not know where they 
were and were very anxious, said one of the 
men. 

lY'tya was carried out like a log and laid in 
the larger of the twf) traps. Natasha and Nich- 
olas got into the other. “Uncle” wrapped Na- 
tdsha up warmly and took leave of her with 
quite a new tenderness. He accompanied them 
on foot as far as the bridge that could not be 
crossed, sej that they had to go round by the 
ford, and he sent huntsmen to ride in front 
with lanterns. 

“Good-by, dear niece,” his voice called out 
of the darkness— not the vr)icc Natdsha had 
known previously, but the one that had sung 
As *twas growing dark last night. 

In the village through which they passed 
there were red lights and a cheerful smell of 
smoke. 

“What a darling Uncle isl” said Natdsha, 


when they had .come out onto the highroad. 

“Yes,” returned Nicholas. “You're not cold?” 

“No. I'm quite, quite all right. I feel so com- 
fortablel” answerecl Nat.*i.sha. almost perplexed 
by her feelings. They remained silent a long 
while. The night was dark and damp. They 
could not see the horses, but only heard them 
splashing through the unseen mud. 

What was passing in that receptive childlike 
soul that so eagerly caught and assimilated all 
the diverse impre.ssions of life? How did they 
all find place in her? But she was very happy. 
As they were nearing home shcsuddeiily struck 
up the air of As *twas gtuwing dark last night— 
the tunc ol which she had all the way been try- 
ing to get and had at last caught. 

“Ciot it?” said Nicholas. 

“What wore you thinking about just now, 
Nicholas?” inquired Natasha. 

l'hc:y were fond of asking one another that 
question. 

“1?” said Nicholas, trying to remeinhcT. 
“Well, you see. first I thought that Rugay, the 
red hound, was like Ibicle, and that it he were 
a man he would always keep Uncle near him, 
if not lor his riding, then lor his manner. \Vh.it 
a good fellow Uncle isl Don't you think so? . . . 
Well, and you?” 

“I? VV^^it a bit. wait. . . . Yes, first 1 thought 
that we are driving alottg and imagining ih.it 
we are going home, hut that heaven knows 
w^herc wt are really going in the daikne.ss, and 
that w^e shall arrive and suddenly find that we 
are not in Otrddnoe, but in Fairyland. And 
then 1 thought . . . No, nothing else.” 

“I know, 1 expect you thought of him,” said 
Nicholas, smiling as Narasha knew by the 
sound of his voice. 

“No,” said Natasha, though she had in reali- 
ty been thinking about I'lincc Andiew at the 
same time as of the rest, and of how he w’ould 
have liked “Uncle.” “And then 1 was saying to 
myself all the way, ‘How w'cll Anisya caiiied 
herself, how well!' ” And Nicholas heard her 
spontaneous, happy, ringing laughter. “And 
do you know,” she suddenly said, “I know that 
I shall never again be as happy and trancjuil as 
1 am now.” 

“Rubbish, nonsense, humbug!” exclaimed 
Nicholas, and he thought: “How charming this 
Nat:ksha of mine is! 1 have no other Iric nci like 
her and never shall have. Why should she 
marry? We might always drive about together!” 

“What a darling this Nicholas of mine is!” 
thought Natdsha. 

“Ah. there are still lights in the drawing- 
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room!" she said, pointing to the windows of 
the house that gleamed invitingly in the moist 
velvety darkness ol the night. 

CflAPTER VIII 

Ojunt Ilya Rosiov liad resigned the position 
ol Marshal of the Nobility because it involved 
him ill too ninth expense, but still his affairs 
did not improve. Natasha and Nicholas olten 
notit ed their parents conit rring together anx- 
iously and privately and heaitl suggestions of 
selling the fine ancestral RosttW house and es- 
tate near Moscow. It was not necessary to en- 
ter tain so freely as when the count had been 
Marshal, and life atOtiadnoe was cjuieter than 
in former years, but still the tMiormous bouse 
and its lodges were full of pt'oplc and more 
than twenty sat down to table every day. I hese 
were all their own ]K'oj)le who had .settlc'd 
down in the house almost as memb(‘is ol the 
family, or poisons who were, it seemed, obliged 
to live in the count’s house. Siu h were Dimm- 
ler the miisitian and bis wile, Vogel the 
dancing master and his family, Bel('>\a, an old 
maiden lady, an in male ol the house, and many 
oiheis such as IVtya’.s tutors, the gills* toimer 
go\ ei ness, and other people w'ho simply found 
it j)releiable and more advantagetrus to live in 
the count’s house than at home, 1 hey had not 
as many \ isitois as beloie, but the old habits of 
life without which thee ourit and tountesstould 
not conceise of exisienc eiemainedum hanged. 
There was still the bunting establishment 
whiih Nichol.is had even eidarged, the .same 
fifty hoist's and fifteen gnioms in the stables, 
the same expensive jiiesenis and dinner par- 
ties to the whole district on name cla)s: there 
weie .still the coiini's games of w'hist and bos- 
ton, at whit h--spreadmg out his cards so th.at 
ever) body toultl see them--hc let himself be 
plundered ol hunch c'cls of rubles every day by 
in’s neighbois, who looked iipc^n an op])oitu- 
nity to play a nibbei with ('.oiiiit Rostov as a 
most profitable souice of income. 

'I'he count moved in his affairs as in a huge 
net, tiying not to believe that he WMseritanglt^d 
but becoming more and moie so at every .step, 
and feeling too feeble to break the meshes or 
to set to w’ork carelully and patiently to ciisen- 
tangle them. The countc'ss. with her loving 
heal t, felt that her c hildren were being ruined, 
that it was not the count’.s fault lor he could 
not help being what he was— that (though he 
tric'd to hide it) he himself suffercxl from the 
consc iou.sriess of his own and his childien’s 
ruin, and she tried to find means of remedying 
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the position. From her feminine point of view 
she could see only one solution, namely, for 
Nicholas to marry a rich heiress. She felt this to 
be their last hc)pe and that if Nicholas refused 
the match she had found for him, .she would 
have to abandon the hope of c.'ver getting mat- 
tc'is ligfit. '1 his match was with Julie Kardgina, 
the daughter ol excellent and virtuous parents, 
a girl I he Rostov s had known from childhood, 
and who had now become a wealthy heiress 
through the death of the last of her brothers. 

'I'he countess had written direct to Julie’s 
mother in Moscow suggesting a marriage be- 
tween their children and had received a favor- 
able answ'er from her. Karagina had replied 
that for her part she was agrccMble, and every- 
thing would depend on her daughter’s incli- 
natmn. She invited Nicholas to come to Mcjs- 
cow. 

Several times the countess, with tears in her 
eyes, told her son that now both her daughters 
wc*re settled, her only wish was to see him mar- 
ried. She said she could lie down in her grave 
peacc'fully it that were accomplished, 'llien 
she told him that she knew of a splendid girl 
and tiied to discover what lie thought about 
marriage. 

At other times she praised Julie to him and 
advised him to go to Moscenv during the holi- 
cla)s to amuse himself. Nicholas guessed what 
his mother’s lemaiks were leading to and dur- 
ing one of ihesc conversations induced her to 
speak c]uite frankly. She told him that her only 
hope of getting their affairs disentangled now 
lay in his man)ing Julie Karagina. 

"But, Mamma, suppose I hived a girl who 
has no foitune, wmilcl you expect me to sacri- 
fice my feelings and my honor lor tlie sake of 
money?" he asked his mother, not reah/ing the 
ciuelty ol his cjiicstion and only wishing to 
show’ his noblc'-mindednc'ss. 

"No, vou have not understood me." said his 
mother, not knowing how to justify herself. 
"You have not understood me'. Nikdleiika. It 
is your happinc'ss 1 wish for," she added, feel- 
ing that she was telling an untruth and was 
becoming entangled. She began to cry. 

"Mamina, don’t cryl Only tell nm that you 
V I'll it, and yon know 1 will give my lilc, any- 
thing, to pul you at ease," said Nicholas. "1 
would sacrifice anything for you -even my feel- 
ings." 

But the countess did not want the cjuestion 
put like that: she did not want a sacrifice lioin 
her soil, slic Jicrself wished to make a sacrifice 
for him. 
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**No, you have not understood me, don’t let 
us talk about it,” she replied, wiping away her 
tears. 

"Maybe I do love a poor girl,” said Nicholas 
to himself. “Am I to sacrifice my feelings and 
my honor for money? I wonder how Mamma 
could speak so to me. Because Sonya is poor 1 
must not love her,” he thought, “must not re- 
spond to her faithful, devoted love? Yet I 
should certainly be happier with her than with 
some doll-like Julie. I can always sacrifice my 
feelings for iny family’s welfare,” he said to 
himself, “but I can't coerce my feelings. If I 
love Sonya, that feeling is for me stronger and 
higher than all else.” 

Nicholas did not go to Moscow', and the 
countess did not renew the conversation with 
him about marriage. She saw with sorrow, and 
sometimes with exasperation, symptoms of a 
growing attachment between her son and the 
portionless Sonya. Though she blamed herself 
for it, she could not refrain from grumbling at 
and worrying Sonya, often pulling her up with- 
out reason, addressing her stiffly as “my dear,” 
and using the formal “you” instead of the inti- 
mate “thou” in speaking to her. The kind- 
hearted countess was the more vexed with Son- 
ya because that pour, dark-eyed niece of hers 
was so meek, so kind, so devotedly grateful to 
her benefactors, and so faithfully, unchanging- 
ly, and unselfishly in love with Nicholas, that 
there were no grounds for finding fault with 
her. 

Nicholas was spending the last of his leave 
at home. A fourth letter had come from Prince 
Andrew, from Rome, in which he wrote that 
he would have been on his way back to Russia 
long ago had not his wound unexpectedly re- 
opened in the warm diniate, which obliged 
him to defer his return till the beginning of 
the new year. Natasha was still as much in love 
with her betrothed, found the same comfort in 
that love, and was still a.s ready to throw her- 
self into all the pleasures of life a.s before; but 
at the end of the fourth month of their separa- 
tion she began to have fits of depression which 
she could not master. She felt sorry for herself: 
sorry that she was being wasted all this time 
and of no use to anyone— while she felt herself 
so capable of loving and being loved. 

Things were not cheerful in the Rostdvs* 
home. 

CHAPTER IX 

Christmas came and except for the ceremonial 
Mass, the solemn and wearisome Christmas 


congratulations from neighbors and servants, 
and the new dresses everyone put on, there 
were no special festivities, though the calm 
frost of twenty degrees Ri^auinur,* tlie daz/Iing 
sunshine by day. and the starlight of the win- 
ter nights seemed to call for some special cele- 
bration of the season. 

On the third day of Christmas week, after 
the midday dinner, all the inmates of the house 
dispersed to various rooms. It was tlie dulle.st 
time of the day. Nicholas, who had been visit- 
ing some neiglrbors that niorning, was asleep 
on the sitting-room sofa. The old count was 
resting in his study. Sonya sat in the drawing 
rocmi at the round table, copying a design for 
embroidery, rhe conn tc.ss was playing patieiu e. 
Nastdsya Ivanovna the buffoon sat ivith a sad 
face at the window with two old ladies. Nat,1- 
sha came into the room, went up to S6nyn, 
glanced at what she was doing, and then w'ciit 
up to her mother and stood witliout speaking. 

“Why are you wandering about like an out- 
cast?” asked her mother. “What do you want?” 

**Him ... I want him . . . now. this minute! I 
want him!'* said Natdsha, with glittering eyes 
and no sign of a smile. 

I’he countess lifted her head and looked at- 
tentively at her daughter. 

“Don’t look at me, Mammal Don’t look: 1 
shall cry directly.” 

“Sit down with me .t little,” said the count- 
ess. 

“Mamma, 1 want him. Why should I be 
ivasied like ibis, Mamma?” 

Her Vf>ice broke, tears gushed fiom her eyes, 
and she turned quickly to hide them and Jelt 
the room. 

She passed into the sittitig room, stood there 
thinking awhile, and then went into the maids' 
room. I here an old maidservant was gium- 
bling at a young girl who stood panting, hav- 
ing just 1 Lin ill through the cold from the serfs* 
quarters. 

“Slop playing— there’s a time for everything,” 
said the old woman. 

“Let her alone, Kondn'ltevna,” said Natisha. 
“Go, Mavrushka, go.” 

Having released Mavrushka, Natdsha crossed 
the dancing hall and went to the vestibule. 
7’here an old icxilman and two young ones 
were playing cards. They broke off and rose as 
she entered. 

“What can I do with them?” thought Natd- 
sha. 

“Oh, Nikita, please go . . . wlicre can I send 

' li degrees l)e]ciw zero, Fahrenheit.— Tr. 
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him? . . . Yes, go to the yard and fetch a fowl. 


please, a cock, and you, Misha, bring me some 
oats/' ' 

"Just a few oats?" said Misha, cheerfully and 
readily. 

"Go, go quickly,” the old man urged him. 

"And you, Theodore, get me a piece of 
chalk." 

On her way past the butler's pantry she told 
tliein to set a samovar, though it was not at all 
the time for tea. 

Fc')ka, the butler, was the most ill-tempered 
person in the house. Nat:isha liked to test her 
power over him. He distrusted the order and 
asked whether the samovar was really wanted. 

"Oh dear, what a young ladyl" said F6ka, 
pictending to frown at Natasha. 

No one in the house sent people about or 
gave them as much trouble as Nat.-isha did. She 
could not sec people unconcernedly, but had 
to send them on some eirand. She seemed to 
be tiying whether any of them would get angry 
or sulky with her; but the serls iuHilled no 
fine’s ordeis so readily as they did hers. "What 
can 1 do, where ran I go?" thought she, as she 
went slowly along the passage. 

"Nast«isya Iv;hiovna, what sort of children 
shall I have?" she asked the buffoon, who was 
loiiung toward her in a woman's jacket. 

"Why, fleas, crickets, grasshoppers," an- 
svsciccl the hufloon. 

"O Loicl, O Loid, it’s always the same! Oh, 
where am T to go? What am I to do with my- 
scll?” .\nd tapping with her heels, she ran 
c{ui(kly upstaiis to see Vogel and his wife who 
lived on the upper stoiy. 

Two gov criu'sses were sitting with theVogels 
at a tabic, on which w'CTe plates ot raisins, wal- 
nuts, and almonds. 'Fhe governesses wctc dis- 
cussing whether it was chc*aper to live in Mos- 
cow or Odessa. Nat^lsha sal down, listened to 
their talk w'ith a seiious and thoughtful air, 
and then got up again. 

" I lie island ol Madagascar," she said, "Ma- 
da gas car," she lepeated, articulating each syl- 
lable distinctly, and, not replying to Madame 
Sc boss who asked her what she was saying, she 
went out of the room. 

Her brother Pi^iya was upstairs too: with the 
man in attendance on him he was preparing 
firewoiks to let off that night. 

"lYtyal IVtyal" she called to him. "Carry me 
downstairs." 

^Feeding a fowl with grain arranged on the 
floor is a way of telling fortunes at Christmastime. 
— Fr. 
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Pdtya ran up and offered her his back. She 
jumped on it, putting her arms round his neck, 
and lie pranced along with her. 

"No, don’t . . . the island of Madagascar!” 
she said, and jumping off his back she went 
downstairs. 

Having as it were reviewed her kingdom, 
tested her pewer, and made sure that everyone 
was submissive, but that all the same it was 
dull, Natasha betook heisclf to the ballroom, 
picked up her guitar,sat down in a dark corner 
behind a bookcase, and began to run her fin- 
gers over the strings in the bass, picking out a 
passage she recalled from an opera she had 
heard in Petersburg with Prince Andrew. What 
she drew from the guitar would have had no 
meaning for other listenci's, but in her imagi- 
nation a whole series of reminiscences arose 
from those sounds. She sat behind the book- 
case w'ith her eyes fixed on a streak of light c*s- 
caping from the [)antry door and listened to 
herself and pondered. She was in a mood for 
brooding on the past. 

Sdnva passed to the pantry with a glass in 
her hand. Natasha glanced at her and at the 
crack in the pantry door, and it seemed to her 
that she remembered the light falling through 
that Clack one e before and Sdn^a passing with 
a glass in her hand. "Yes, it was exactly the 
same," thought Natiisha. 

"Schiya, what is this?" she cried, twanging a 
thick suing. 

"Oh, you are there!" said Sonya w’ith a stait, 
and came nc*ar and listened. "I don’t know. A 
stoim?" she ventuied timidly, afraid of being 
wiong. 

"There! That’s just how she started and just 
how she came up smiling timidly when all this 
happened belc.rc,” thought Natiisha, "and in 
just tlic same way 1 thought there was some- 
thing lacking in her." 

"No. it's the chorus from 77i<? JVa/rr-Carrier, 
listen!” and Natasha sang the air of the chorus 
so that S/mya should catch it. "Where were you 
going?" she asked. 

"I'o change the water in this glass. I am just 
finishing the design." 

"You always find something to do, hut I 
can’t,” said Natasha. "And where’s Nicholas?" 

"Asleep, I think." 

“Sonya, go and wake him," said Natdsha. 
"Tell him 1 want him to come and sing." 

She sat awhile, wondering what the mean- 
ing of it all having happenecl hefoie could he, 
and without solving this problem, or at all re- 
gretting not having done so, she again passed 
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in fancy to the time when she was with him 
and he was looking at her with a lover's eyes. 

“Oh, if only he would come quickerl I am so 
afraid it will never bel And, worst of all. I am 
growing old— that's the thing! There w^on't 
then be in me what there is now. But perhaps 
he’ll come today, will come immediately. Per- 
haps he has come and is sitting in the drawing 
room. Perhaps he came yesterday and I have 
forgotten it.” She rose, put down the guitar, 
and w^ent to the drawing room. 

All the domestic circle, tutors, governesses, 
and guests, w^re alieady at the tea table. The 
scr\ants stood round the table— but Prince An- 
drew was not there and life was going on as be- 
fore. 

“Ah, here she is!” said the old count, when 
he saw Nat;isha enter. “Well, sit down by me.” 
But Nat:isha stayed by her mother and glanced 
round as if looking for something. 

“Mamma!" she muttered, "give him to me, 
give him. Mamma, quickly, quickly!” and she 
again had difTuulty in lepressing her sobs. 

She sat down at the table and listened to the 
conversation between the elders and Nicholas, 
who had also come to the table. “My God, my 
God! The same laces, the same talk. Papa hold- 
ing his (up and blowing in the same way!” 
thought Natdsha, feeling with hoiror a sense 
of repulsion rising up in her tor the whole 
household, Irecause they were always the same. 

After tea, Nicholas, Sonya, and Natasha went 
to the sitting room, to their favorite corner 
where their most intimate talks always began. 

CHAPTER X 

Dofs it evfr happi n lo YOU,” said Natdsha to 
her brother, when they settled down in the sit- 
ting room, “docs it ever happen to you to feel 
as ii there wxtc nothing more to come— noth- 
ing: that eveiything griod is past? And to leel 
not exactly dull, but sad?” 

“I should think so!” he replied. “I have felt 
like that when everything w.is all right and 
everyone was cIicctIuI. The thought has come 
into my mind that 1 was already tired of it all, 
and that we must all die. Once in the regiment 
J had not gone to some merrymaking Where 
there was music . . . and suddenly 1 felt so de- 
pre.ssed . . 

“Oh yes, I know, 1 know, I know!” Natd.sha 
interrupted him. “When J was quite little that 
used to be so with me. Do you remember when 
1 was punished once about some plums? You 
wxre all dancing, and 1 sat sobbing in the 
schoolroom? I shall never forget it: I felt sad 


and sorry for everyone, for my.self, and for 
everyone. And I was innocent— that was the 
chief thing,” said Natdsha. “Do you remem- 
ber?” 

“I remember,” answered Nicholas. “1 re- 
member that 1 came to you afterwards and 
wanted to comfor t you, but do you know, I fc*lt 
ashamed to. We were terribly absurd. I had a 
funny doll then and wanted to give it to you. 
Do you remember?” 

“And do you remember,” Natdsha asked with 
a pensive smile, “how once, long, long ago, 
when we were quite little, Hnclc called us into 
the study— that was in the old house— and it 
W. 1 S dark— we went in and suddenly there 
stood . . .” 

“A Negro.” chimed in Nicholas with a smile 
of delight. “Of course I remember. Even now 
T don’t know whether there really was a Ncgic^, 
or if w'c c^nly dreamed it or were told about 
him.” 

“lie was gray, you remember, and had white 
teeth, and stood and lookc‘cl at us. . . .” 

“Sonya, do \ou remember?” asked Nic holas. 

“Yes, yes, I do remember something too,” 
Sonya answercxl timidly. 

“You know 1 have asked Papa and .Nfanima 
about that Negro,” said N.it.isha,“and the) say 
there was no Negro at all. But you see, you le- 
mcmberl” 

“Of couise I do. I icmcniber his teeth as if I 
had just seen them.” 

“How strange it is! It’s as if it wcrcadieam! 1 
like that.” 

“And do you remember how we rolled hard 
boiled eggs in the ballroom, and suddenly two 
old women began sj>inning lound on the c.n 
pet? Was that rc*al or not? Do )ou lemembei 
what lun it was?” 

“Yes, and you remember how Papa in his 
blue overcoat filed a gun in the poich?” 

So they went through their memories, smil- 
ing with pleasure: not the sad inenioiics of old 
age, but poetic, youthful ones -those iinpies- 
sionsot one’s most distant past in w'liichdieams 
and realities blend- and they laughed with 
quiet enjoyment. 

Sonya, as always, did not quite keep pace 
with them, though they shared the same remi- 
niscences. 

Much that they remembered had slipped 
from hcT mind, and what she recallc-d did not 
arouse the same pocxic feeling as they cxpeii- 
enced. She simply enjoyed their pleasure and 
tried to fit in with it. 

Sh? only really took part when they recalled 
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S(')nya*s first arrival. She told them how afraid 
she had been of Nicholas because he had on a 
corded jacket and her nurse had told her that 
she, too, would be sewn up with cords. 

“And I rcMncinbcr their !eJlin)[r me that you 
had been born under a cabbaf5e,”said Natilsha. 
“and I remember that I dared not disbelieve it 
then, but knew that it was not true, and 1 felt 
so uncomfortable.” 

While they were talking; a maid thrust her 
head in at the other door of the sitting; room. 

“ rhey have brought the cock. Miss,” she 
said in a whisper. 

“It isn't wanted, Pcilya. Tell them to take it 
away,” replied NatAsha. 

In the middle of their talk in the sitting 
room, Dimmler came in and went up to the 
harp that stood there in a comer. He took off 
its cloth covering, and the harp gave out a jar- 
ring sound. 

“Mr. Dimmler, please play my favorite noc- 
turne by Field,” came (he old countess’ \oicc 
from the drawing room. 

Dimmler sir tick ^ chord and. turning to Na- 
tAsha, Nicholas, and Scniya, remarked: “How 
quiet sou young people are!” 

“Ves, we’re philoso])hi/ing,” said NatAsha, 
glancing rouncl for a moment and then con- 
tinuing the conversation. They were now clis- 
c ussing dreams. 

Dimmler began to play: Nat.'isha went cm 
tiptoe noiselessly to the table, took up a can- 
dle. carried it out, and rcuinned. seating her- 
sell (piietly in her former place. It was dark in 
the room c*s})C'c ially whe^re they were sitting on 
the' sola, but through the big windows the sil- 
seiy light ol the lull moon fell on (he floor. 
Dimmler had finisht'd the piece but still .sat 
softly running his fingers over the strings, evi- 
dently uncertain whether to slop or to play 
something else. 

“Do you know',” said Natasha in a whisper, 
moving closer to Nicholas and Sdny.i, “that 
when one goes on and on recalling memories, 
one at last begins to remember what happened 
before one was in the world ” 

“ That is metempsychosis,” said Scniya, w’ho 
had always learned well, and remembeiTd 
c'verything. “The Egyptians believed that our 
souls have lived in animals, and will go back 
into animals again.” 

"No, J don’t believe we t»ver were in ani- 
mals,” said NatAsha, still in a whi.sper though 
the music had ceased. ‘“But 1 am certain that 
we were angels somewhere and have been 
here, and that is why we remember. . . 
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“May I jfjin you?” said Dimmler who Jiad 
come up quietly, and he sat ch)wn by them. 

“If we have been angels, why have w’c fallen 
lower?” said Nicholas. “No, that can’t be!” 

“Not lower, who said we were lower? . . . 
How do 1 know what I was before?” NatAsha 
rejoined with conviction. “The soul is immor- 
tal— well then, if I shall always live I must have 
lived before, lived lor a whole eternity.” 

“Yes, but it is hard for us to imagine eter- 
nity,” remarked Dimmler, who had joined the 
young folk with a mildly condescending smile 
but now spoke as quietly and seriously as they. 

“Why is it hard Ui imagine eternity?” said 
Natasha. ”lt is now today, and it will be to- 
morrow, and always: and there was yesterday, 
and the day before. . . 

“NatAsha! Now it’s your turn. Sing me some- 
thing,” they heard the countess say. “Why arc 
you sitting there like conspirators?” 

“Mamma. I don’t at all want to,” replied 
NatAsha, but all the same she rose. 

None of them, not even the middle-aged 
Dimmler, w'anted to break off their conversa- 
tion and quit that corner in the sitting room, 
but NatAsha got up and Nicholas sat down at 
the clavichord. Standing as usual in the mid- 
dle ol the hall and choosing the place where 
the rc'sonance was best. NatAsha began to sing 
her mother’s favorite song. 

She had said she did not want to sing, but it 
was long since she had sung, and long before 
she again sang, as she did that evening. The 
count, Iroin his study where he was talking to 
Mitciika. heaid her aticl, like a schoolboy in a 
liurrv to run out to plav, blundered in his talk 
w'hiie giving orders to the steward, and at last 
s!oppc*d, while Mi'tenka stood in Iront of him 
alsc» listening and smiling. Nicholas did not 
take his eyes oft his sister and clrc'w breath in 
time with her. Schiva, as she listened, thought 
of the immi^nse dilfcrence iheie was between 
herself and Iut friend, .nitl how impossible it 
was for her to he anv thing like as bewitching 
as her cousin. The old countess sat with a bliss- 
ful yet sad smile and with tears in her eyes, oc- 
casionally shaking her head. She thought of 
Natasha and ol her own youth, and of how 
there was something unnatural and dreadful 
in this impending marriage of Natasha and 
Prince Andrew. 

Dimmler, who had scaled him.self beside the 
countess, listened with closed eyes. 

“Ah.C'ouiitoss,”hc said at last,“that’sa Euro- 
pean talent, she has nothing to learn— what 
softness, tenderness, and strength. . . 
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**Ah, how afraid I am for her, how afraid 1 
ami” said the countess, not realizing to whom 
she was speaking. Her maternal instinct told 
her that Natdsha had too much of something, 
and that because of this she would not be hap- 
py. Before NatAsha had finished singing, four- 
teen-year-old P^tya rushed in deliglitedly, to 
say that some mummers had arrived. 

Nat;isha stopped abruptly. 

“Idiot 1” she screamed at her brother and, 
running to a chair, threw herself on it, sobbing 
so violently that she could not stop for a long 
time. 

“It's nothing, Mamma, really it*s nothing; 
only P^tya startled me,” she said, trying to 
smile, but her tears still flowed and sobs still 
choked her. 

The mummers (some of the house serfs) 
dressed up as bears, Turks, innkeepers, and 
ladies— frightening and funny— bringing in 
with them the cold from outside and a feeling 
of gaiety, crowded, at first timidly, into the 
anteroom, then hiding behindone another they 
pushed into the ballroom where, shyly at first 
and then more and more merrily and heartily, 
they started singing, dancing, and playing 
Christmas games. The countess, when she had 
identified them and laughed at their costumes, 
went into the drawing room. I'he count sat in 
the ballroom, smiling radiantly and applaud- 
ing the players. The young people had disap- 
peared. 

Half an hour later there appeared among 
the other mummers in the ballroom an old 
lady in a hooped skirt— this was Nicholas. A 
Turkish girl was P<^tya. A clown was Dimmler. 
An hussar was Natasha, and a Circassian was 
SAnyawith burnt-cork mustache and eyebrows. 

After the condescending surprise, nonrecog- 
nition, and praise, from those who were not 
themselves dressed up, the young people de- 
cided that their costumes were so good that 
they ought to be shown elsewhere. 

Nicholas, who, as the roads were in splendid 
condition, wanted to take them all for a drive 
in his troyka, proposed to take with them about 
a dozen of the serf mummers and drive to “Un- 
cle's.” 

“No, why disturb the old fellow?” said the 
countess. “Besides, you wciuldn't have room to 
turn round there. If you must go, go to the 
MelyukAvs*.” 

Melyukova was a widow, who, with her fami- 
ly and their tutors and governesses, lived three 
miles from the Rostovs. 

“That's right, my dear,” chimed in the old 


count, thoroughly aroused. “I’ll dress up at 
once and go with them. I'll make Pashetteopen 
her eyes.” 

But the countess would not agree to his go- 
ing; he had had a bad leg all these last days. It 
was decided that the count must not go, but 
that if Louisa Ivdnoviia (Madame Schoss) 
would go with them, the young ladies might go 
to the MelyukAvs', SAnya, generally so timid 
and shy, more urgently than anyone begging 
Louisa Iv.*lnovna not to refuse. 

SAnya 's costume was the beat of all. Her mus- 
tache and eyebiows were extraordinarily be- 
coming. Everyone told her she looked very 
handsome, and she was in a spirited and ener- 
getic mood unusual with her. Some inner voice 
told her that now or never her fate would be 
decided, and in her male attire she seemed 
quite a different person. Louisa Ivdnovna con- 
sented to go, ancl in half an hour four troyka 
sleighs with large and small bells, their run- 
ners squeaking and whistling over the frozen 
snow, drove up to the porch. 

Nat^ishawas foremost in setting a merry holi- 
day tone, which, passing from one to another, 
grew stronger and stronger and reached its 
climax when (hey all came r>ut into tlie frost 
and got into the sleighs, talking, calling to one 
another, laughing, ancl shouting. 

Two of the troykas w'cre the usual house 
hold sleighs, the third was the old count’s with 
a trotter from the Orlov stud as shaft horse, 
the fourth was Nicholas’ own with a shot t shag 
gy black shaft horse. Nicholas, in his old lady’s 
clress over which he had belted his hussar over 
coat, stood in the middle of the sleigh, reins in 
hand. 

It was so light that he could see the moon- 
light reflected from the metal harness disks 
and from the eyes of the horses, who looked 
round in alarm at the noisy party under the 
shadow of the pordi roof. 

Natdsha, SAnya, Madame Schoss, and two 
maids got into Nicholas' sleigh; Dimmler, his 
wife, and Pt^tya, into the old count's, and the 
rest of the mummers seated themselves in the 
other two sleighs. 

“You go ahead, Zakh.irl” shouted Nicholas 
to his father’s coachman, wishing for a chance 
to race past him. 

The old count's troyka, with Dimmlcrr and 
his party, started forward, squeaking on its 
runners as though freezing to the snow, its 
deep-toned bell clanging. The side horses, 
pressing against the shafts of the middle 
horse, sank in the snow, which was dry and 
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glittered like sugar, and threw it up. 

Nicholas set off, following the first sleigh; 
behind him the others moved noisily, their 
runners sejueaking. At first they drove at a 
steady trot along the narrow roacl. While they 
drove past the garden the shadows of the bare 
trees often fell across the road and hid the 
brilliant moonlight, but as soon as they were 
past the fence, thesnowy plain bathed in moon- 
light and motionless spread out before them 
glittering like diamonds and dappled with 
bluish shadows. Bang, bang! went the first 
sleigh over a cradle hole in the snow ot the 
roacl, and each of the other sleighs jolted in 
the same w.ay, and rudely breaking the frost- 
bound stillness, the troykas began to speed 
along the road, one after the other. 

“A hare’s track, a lot of tracksl” rang out Na- 
tdsha’s voice through the frost bound air. 

“Ilcjw light it is, Nicholas!” tame Sdnya’s 
voice. 

Nicholas glanced round at Scinya, and bent 
down to see licr face < loser. Quite a new, sweet 
lace with black eyeVows and mustaches peeped 
up at him fiom her sable furs— so close and yet 
s<» distant -in the moonlight. 

” I hat used to be Schiya,” thought he, and 
looked at her closc'r and smiled. 

‘‘What is it, Nicholas?” 

“Nothing,” said he and tinned again to the 
hoiscs. 

When they came out onto the beaten high- 
road-polished by sleigh runners and cut up 
by M')ugh-shod hoofs, the marks of which were 
visible in the moonlight— the horses began to 
tug at the reins of their own accord and iii- 
ci eased their pace. The near side horse, arch- 
ing his head and breaking into a short canter, 
tugged at his traces. I’he shaft horse swayed 
fioiii side to side, moving his cars as if asking; 
“Isn’t it time to begin now?” In front, already 
far ahead the deep bell of the sleigh ringing 
fai tlier and farther off, the black horses driven 
by Zakhdr could be clearly seen against the 
white snow. From that sleigh one could hear 
the shouts, laughter, and voices of the mum- 
meis. 

”C;(*e up, my darlingsl” shouted Nicholas, 
pulling the reins to one side and flourishing 
the whip. 

It was only by the keener wind that met 
th'Mii and the jerks given by the side horses 
who pulled harder— ever increasing their gal- 
lop— that one noticed how fast the troyka was 
flying. Nicholas looked back. With screams, 
scpicals, and waving of whips that caused even 
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the shaft horses to gallop— the other sleighs fol 
lowed. The shaft horse swung steadily beneath 
the bow over its head, with no thought of 
slackening pace and ready to put on speed 
when requirc*d. 

Nicholas overtook the first sleigh. They were 
driving downhill and coming out upon abroad 
trodden track across a meadow, near a river. 

“Where are we?” thought lie. “It's the Kosoy 
meadow, I suppose. But no— this is something 
new I’ve never seen before. This isn’t the Ko- 
sr'iy meadow nor the Demkin hill, and heaven 
only knows what it is! It is something new and 
enchanted. Well, whatever it may be . . .” And 
shouting to his horses, he began to pass the first 
sleigh. 

ZakhAr held back his horses and turned his 
face, whirli was already covered with hoarfrost 
to his eyebrows. 

Nicholas gave the horses the rein, and Zak- 
hdr, stretching out his arms, clucked his tongue 
and let his horses go. 

“Now, look out, master!” he cried. 

Faster still the two ttoykas flew side by side, 
and faster moved the feet ot the galli>ping side 
horses. Nicholas began to draw ahead. Zakhar, 
while still keeping his arms extended, raised 
one hand with the reins. 

“No you won’t, masterl” he shouted. 

Nicholas put all his horses to a gallop and 
passed Zakhar. 'Ihe horses showcTcd the fine 
dry snow on the faces of those in the sleigh— 
beside them sounded quick tinging bells and 
they caught contused glimpses of swiftly mov- 
ing legs and the shadows of the troyka they 
were passing. The whistling sound of the run- 
ners on the snow and the voices of girls shriek- 
ing w’cre heard fniin different sides. 

Again checking his horses, Nicholas looked 
around him.Tlicy wore still surrounded by the 
magic plain bathed in moonlight and spangled 
with stars. 

“Z.tkhAr is shouting that I should turn to the 
left, but w^hy to the left?” thought Nicholas. 
“Are we getting to the Melyukeivs'? Is this Mel- 
yukeWkd? Heaven c^nly knows where we arc go- 
ing. and heaven knows what is happening to 
us— but it is very strange and pleasant what- 
ever it is.” And he looked round in the sleigh. 

“Look, liis mustache and eyelashes are all 
white!” said one of the sliange, pretty , unfa- 
miliar people- the one with fine eyebrows and 
mustache. 

“I think this used to be Natifsha,” thought 
Nicholas, “and that was Madame Schoss. but 
perhaps it’s not, and this Circassian with the 
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mustache I don’t know, but T love her.” 

“Aren’t you cold?” he asked. 

They did not answer but began to laugh. 
Diinmlcr from the sleigh behind sliouieils(»mc- 
thing— probably soincihing fiintiy— but they 
could not make out what he said. 

“Yes, yesl” some voices answered, laughing. 

“But here was a fairy h)rest with black mov- 
ing shadows, and a glitter of diamonds and a 
flight of marble steps and the silver roofs of 
fairy buildings and the shrill yells of some ani- 
mals. And if this is really Mclyukdvka, it is still 
stranger that we drove heaven knows where 
and have come to Mclyukdvka,” thought Nich- 
olas. 

It really was Melvukdvka, and maids and 
footmen with merry fates came running out to 
the porch carrying candles. 

“Who is it?” asked someone in the porch. 

“The mummers from the count’s. 1 know by 
the horses,” replied some voices. 

CHAPTER XI 

PFi.Af:fYA Danilovna Mi-lyukova, a broadly 
built, energetic woman wearing spectacles, sat 
in the drawing room in a loose dress, sur- 
rounded by her daughters whom she was try- 
ing to keep Irorn feeling dull. They were (juict- 
ly dropping melted wax into snow and looking 
at the shadows the w'ax figures w’ould throw on 
the wall, when they heard the steps and voices 
of new arrivals in the vestibule. 

Hussars, ladies, witches, clowns, and bears, 
after clearing their throats and wiping the 
hoarfrost from their faces in. the vestibule, 
came into the ballroom where candles were 
hurriedly lighted. The clown— Dimmlcr— and 
the lady— Nicholas— started a dance. Sur- 
rounded by the screaming children the mum- 
mers, covering their faces and disguising their 
voices, bowed to their hostess and arranged 
themselves about the room. 

“Dear me! there’s no recognizing them! And 
Natasha! Sec whom she looks like! She really 
reminds me of somebody. But FIcrr Dinifuler 
—isn’t he good! 1 didn’t know him! And how 
he dances. Dear me, there’s a Circassian. Real- 
ly, how becoming it is to dear Scuiya. And who 
is that? Well, you have cheered us up! Nikita 
and VAnya— clear away the tables! And we 
were sitting so cjuietly. Ha, ha, ha! . . . The 
hussar, the hussar! Just like a boy! And the 
legs! ... I can’t look at him . , .” different 
voices were saying. 

Natdsha, the yriung MclyukcWs’ favorite, dis- 
appeared with them into the back rooms where 


a cork and various dressing gowns and male 
ganiuMits were called for ancl received from 
tlie footman by bare girlish arms from behind 
the clc^or.Ten minutes later, all the young Mel- 
yukeWs joined the mummers. 

Pelageya Danilovna, having given orders to 
clear the rooms for the visitors and arranged 
about refreshments for the gentry and the serfs, 
went about among the mummers without re- 
moving her spectacles, peering into their faces 
w'ith a suppre.ssed smile and failing to recog- 
nize any ol them. It was not merely Dimmler 
and the Rostovs she failed to recognize, she did 
not even recognize her own daughters, or her 
late husband’s dressing gowns ancl uniforms, 
which they had put on. 

“And who is this?” she asked her governess, 
peering into the lace of her own daughter 
dressed up as a KazAn-'rartar. ”1 suppose it is 
oneol theRcvstdvsI Well, Mr. Hussar, and what 
regiment do you serve in?” she asked Nat.isha. 
“Heie, hand some fruit jelly to the rink!” she 
ordered the butler wlu3 was handing things 
round. “'I'liat's not forbidden by his law.” 

Sometimes, as she looked at the sttange but 
amusing capers cut by the dancers, who-hav- 
ing decided once for all that being disguised, 
no one would recognize them— wctc* not at all 
shy, IVlageya Danilovna bid Iut l.ue in her 
handkerchief, and her whole stout body shook 
W'ith irrepressible, kindly, elderly laughter. 

“My little S.isha! Look at Sasha!” she said. 

After Russian country dances and chorus 
dances, Pelagc'ya Danllosna made the serlsancl 
gentry join in one large circle: a ting, a string, 
ancl a silver ruble were fete lied and they all 
played games together. 

In an hour, ail the costumes were crumpled 
and disordered. The corked eyehiows and mus- 
taches were smeared over the pcTspiiing, 
Hushed, and meriy faces. Pelageya Danilovna 
began to recognize the luumincis. admired 
their cleverly contrived costumes, and partii u- 
larly how they suited the young ladies, and she 
thanked them all for having eiiiertaincal her 
so w'ell. The visitors were invited to supper in 
tlie chawing room, and the serfs had something 
seivec! to them in the ballroom. 

“Now to tell one’s fortune in the empty bath- 
house is frightening!” j>aid an old maid wlio 
lived with the MclyukiWs, during supper. 

“Why?” said the eldest MelyukeW girl. 

“You w'ouldn’t go, it takes courage. . . 

“I’ll go,” said Sonya. 

“'Lell what happened to the young ladyl” 
said tf:c second Nlelyukov girl. 
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“Well,” began the old maid, “a young lady 
once went our, took a cock, laid the table for 
two, all properly, and sat down. After sitting a 
while, she suddenly hears someone (oming . . . 
a sleigh drives up with harness bells; she hears 
him comingl He comes in, just in the shape of 
a man, like an olhccr—comes in and sits down 
to table with her.” 

“Ah I ahl” screamed Natasha, rolling her 
eyes with horror. 

“Yes? And how . . . did he speak?” 

“Yes. like a man. Everything (juite all right, 
and he began persuading her; and she should 
have kept him talking till cockcrow, but shegot 
frightened, just got frightened and hid her lace 
in her hands. Then he caught her up. It was 
lucky the maids ran in just then. . . .” 

“Now, why frighten them?” said Pelagt^ya 
Dainlovna. 

“Mamma, you iLsed to try your fate your- 
selJ . . .” said her daughter. 

“.And how does one do it in a barn?” in- 
cjuircd Sonya. 

“Well, say you w^to to the barn now, and lis- 
tened. It depends on what you hear ; hammer- 
ing and knocking— that’s bad; but a sound of 
shifting grain is good and one soiiictiines hears 
that, too.” 

“M<minia, tell us what happencnl to you in 
the barn.” 

Pelagc'va Danilovna smiled. 

“Oh, Tve forgotten . . she replied. “Rut 
none of you would go?” 

“Yes, I will; Pelageya Danilov na, let me! I’ll 
go,” saiil Sonya. 

“Well, wh) not, if ym’re not afraid?” 

“l.ouisa Ivanovna, may 1?” asked Sonya. 

Whether they were plaving the ring and 
string game or the ruble game or talking as 
now, Nicholas did not lc‘ave Sdnva’s side, and 
ga/ed at her with cjuite new’ eyc*s. It seemed to 
liiin that it was only today, thanks to that burnt- 
cork mustache, that he had fully learned to 
know her. And really, that evening, Sonya w’as 
brighter, more animated, and prettier than 
Nicholas had ever seen her before. 

“So that's what she is like: what a lool I have 
been!” he thouglil ga/ingat her s[>aikling eyes, 
and under the mustache a happy raptunnis 
smile dimpled her cheeks, a smile he had never 
seen before. 

“I’m not afraid of anything,” said Semya. 
“Nfay 1 go at oncc'?” She got up. 

They told hc*r where the barn w'as and how 
she should stand and listen, and they handed 
her a fur cloak. She threw this over her head 
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and shoulders and glanced at Nicholas. 

"What a darling that girl is!” thought he. 
“And what have 1 been thinking of till now’?” 

Sonya went out into the passage to go to the 
barn. Nicholas went hastily to the front porch, 
saying he felt too hf)t. 'Phe crowd of people 
rc'ally had made the house stuffy. 

Outside, there W'as the same cold stillness and 
the same moon, but even brighter than bidoie. 
The light was so strong and the snow sparkled 
with so many stars that one did nr>t wish to 
look up at the sky and the real stars were un- 
noticecl. I’he sky was black and dreary, while 
the earth was gay. 

“I am a fool, a fool! what have 1 been wait- 
ing lor?” thought Nicholas, and running out 
from the porch he went round the corner of 
the house and along the path that led to the 
back [Much. He knew’ Sthiva would pass that 
way. Hallway lay some snow covered piles of 
firewood and across and ah)ng them a network 
ol shadows from the bare old lime tree's fell on 
ibc snow and on the path. This path led to the 
barn. 'Phe log walls of the barn and its snow- 
c»>vcied roof, that looked as if hewn out of 
some prc'cious stone, sparkled in the moon- 
light. tree in the garden snap|>ed with the 
frost, and then all was again pcrlcctlv silent. 
His bosom seemed to inhale not air but the 
strength of eternal youth and gladness. 

Eroni the back porch came the sound of feet 
descending the steps, the bottom step upon 
which snow’ had fallen gavearingingcieakand 
he heard the voice of an old maidservant say- 
ing, “Straight, straight, along the path, Miss. 
Ordy, don’t look h:n k.” 

“I am not ah aid,” answ'ercd Jsdnya’s voice, 
arrcl along the path toward .Xidiol.is came the 
crunching, whistling sound ol Scinya’s feet in 
her thin shoes. 

Sonya came along, wrapped in her cloak. 
She was onlv a couple of paces awav whert she 
saw him. and to her too he was not the Nich- 
olas she had known and always slightlv feared. 
He was in a woman’s dress, with tousled hair 
and a happy smile new to Sonya. Sheian rapid- 
ly toward him. 

“Quite difierent and yet the same,” thought 
Nieholns, lookirtg at her face all lit up by the 
moonlight. He slipped his arms under the 
cloak that covered hcT head, embraced her, 
pressed her to him. and kissed her orr the lips 
that wore a mustache arrcl had a smell of burnt 
cork. Si'mya kissed him lull on the lips, and 
disengaging her little hands pressed them to 
his checks. 
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“SAnyal” . . . “Nicholas!” . . . was all they 
said. They ran to the barn and then back 
again, re-entering, he by the front and she 
by the back porch. 

CHAPTER XII 

Whi'n thfy all drove back from Pelageya 
Danilovna’s. Natasha, who always saw and no- 
ticed everything, arranged that she and Ma- 
dame Schoss should go back in the sleigh with 
Dimmler, and S6nya with Nicholas and the 
maids. 

On the way back Nicholas drove at a steady 
pace instead of racing and kept peering by that 
fantastic all-transforming light into Sonya’s 
face and searching beneath the e\ebrows and 
mustache for Ins former and his present S<Siiya 
from whom he had resolved never to be parted 
again. He looked and recognizing in her both 
the old and the new Sonya, and bcingreminded 
by the smell of burnt cork of the sensation of 
her kiss, inhaled the frosty air with a full breast 
and, looking at the ground flying beneath him 
and at the sparkling sky, Iclt himself again in 
fairyland. 

“Sonya, is it well with thee?" he asked from 
time to time. 

“Yes!” she replied. “And svith thee?" 

When halfway home Nicholas handed the 
reins to the coachman and ran for a moment 
to Natdsha’s sleigh and stood on its wing. 

“Natdshal” he whispered in French, “do you 
know 1 have made up my mind about Sonya?” 

“Have you told her?” asked Natasha, sud- 
denly beaming all over witfi joy. 

“Oh, how strange you arc with that mus- 
tache and those eyebrows! . . . Natdsha— are 
you glad?” 

“I am so glad, so glad! I was beginning to be 
vexed with you. I did not tell you, but you have 
been treating her badly. What a heart she has, 
Nicholas! 1 am horrid sometimes, but I was 
ashamed to be happy while Sc'mya was not,” 
continued Natasha. “Now I am so glad! Well, 
run back to her.” 

“No.waita bit. . . . Oh, how funny you looki” 
cried Nicholas, peering into her face and find- 
ing in his sister too something new, unusual, 
and bewi tellingly tender that he had not seen 
in her before. “Nat Asha, it’s magical, isn’t it?” 

“Ycs,”she replied. “You have done splendid- 
ly.” 

“Had I seen her before as she is now,” thought 
Nicholas, “I should long ago have asked her 
what to do and have done whatever she told 
me, and all would have been well.” 


“So you are glad and I have done right?” 

“Oh, quite right! I had a quarrel with Mam- 
ma some time ago about it. Mamma said she 
was angling for you. How could she say such a 
thingl 1 nearly stoinicd at Mamma. 1 will never 
let anyone say anything bad of SeSnya, for there 
is nothing but good in her.” 

“Then it’s all right?” said Nicholas, again 
scnitiniring the expression of his sistei’s lace 
to see if she was in e.irncst. Hien he jumped 
down and, his boots scruiuhing the snow, ran 
back to his sleigh. The same happy. smilingCir- 
cassian, with mustache and beaming eyes look- 
ing up from under a sable hood, was stillsitting 
there, and that Circassian was Sonya, and that 
S6nya was certainly his future happy and lov- 
ing wife. 

When they reached home and had told their 
mother how they had spent the evening at the 
Melyukdvs’, the girls went to their bedroom. 
When they had undiessed, but without wash- 
ing oft the (oik mustaches, they sat a long time 
talking of their happiness. 1 hev talked of how 
they would live when they were m.iriied, how 
their husbands would be friends, and how hap- 
py they would be. On Nat.lsha’s table sUmhI 
two looking glasses which Dunyasha had pie- 
pared bcfoiehancl. 

“Only when will all that be? I am afraid nev- 
er. .. . It would be too good!” said NatAsha, 
rising and going to the looking glassc's. 

“Sit down, NatAsha; perhaps you’ll .see him,” 
said Scniya. 

NatAsha lit the candles, one on each side of 
one of the looking glasses, and sat down. 

“1 see someone with a mustaclie,” said Na- 
tAsha, seeing her ow'ii face. 

“You mustn't laugh. Miss,” said DunyAsha. 

With Sonya's help and the maid’s, NatAsha 
got the glass she held into the right position 
opposite the othci; her face assumed a serious 
expression and she sat .silent. She sat a long 
time looking at the receding line of candles rc- 
flec ted in the glasses and expecting (from talcs 
she had heard) to sec a colTm, or him, Prince 
Andrew, in that last dim, indistinctly outlined 
square. But ready as she was to take the small- 
est speck for the image of a man or ol a colhii, 
she saw nothing. She began blinking rapidly 
and moved away from the looking glasses. 

“Why IS it othc^is see things and I don’t?” she 
said. “You sit down now, Sc^riya. You absolute- 
ly must, tonightl Do it for me. . . . Today 1 feel 
so frightenedl” 

Sonya sat down before the glasses, got the 
righ^ position, and began looking. 
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“Now, Miss S6nya is sure to see something,” 
whispered Dunydsha; “while you do nothing 
but laugh.” 

S6nya heard this and Natdsha's whisper: 

“I know she will. She saw something last 
year.” 

For about three minutes all were silent. 

“Of course she will I” whispered Natdsha, 
but did not finish . . . suddenly Sonya piislicd 
away the glass she was holding and covered her 
eyes with her hand. 

“Oh, Natasha!” she cried. 

“Did you see? Did you? What was it?” ex- 
claimed Natdsha, holding up the looking glass. 

S(')nya had not seen anything, she was just 
wanting to blink and to get up when she heard 
Nat.isha say, “Of (oiirse she will!” She did not 
wish lodisappriinteither Duny.ishaor Natdsha, 
but it was hard to sit still. She did not herself 
know liow or why the exclamation escaped her 
when she coveicd her eyes. 

“You saw him?” urged Natasha, seizing her 
hand. 

“Yes. Wait a bit , . . I , . . saw him,” Sonya 
could not help saying, not yet knowing whom 
Natasha meant by him, Nicliolas or Prince An- 
drew. 

“TUit why shouldn’t I say I saw something? 
Others do see! JJesides who tan tell whether I 
saw anything or not?” flashed tlnough Sonya’s 
mind. 

“Yes, I saw’ him,” she said. 

“How? Standing or lying?” 

“No, I saw ... At fust there was nothing, 
then 1 saw him lying down.” 

“Andrew lying? Is he ill?” asked Nai€^sha,her 
frightened eyes fixed on her friend. 

“No, on the tontniry, on the contrary! His 
face was cheerful, and he turned to me.” And 
w’hen saying this she herself fancied she had 
really seen what she described. 

“\V^dl, and then, Sonya? . . .” 

“After that, I could not make out what there 
was; something blue and red. . . .” 

“Sonya I When will he come back? When 
shall I see himl O, God, how’ afraid I am for 
him and for myself and about c'verylhing! . . .” 
Natiishal)egan, and without replying to Sdiiya’s 
words of comfort she got into bed, and long 
after her candle was out lay open-eyed and mo- 
tionless, gazing at the moonlight through the 
frosty windowpancs. 

CHAPTER XIH 

Soon at'i fr hie CiiRisi mas holidays Nicholas 
told his mother of his love for S6nya and of his 
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firm resolve to marry her. The countess, who 
had long noticed what was going on between 
them and was expecting this declaration, lis- 
tened to him in silence and then tcjlcl her son 
that he might marry whom he pleased, but 
that neither she nor his father would give their 
blessing to such a marriage. Nicholas, for the 
first time, felt that his mother was displeased 
with him and that, despite her love for him, 
she would not give way. Coldly, without look- 
ing at her son, slie sent for her husband and, 
when he came, tried briefly and coldly to in- 
form him of the facts, in her son’s presence, but 
unable to restrain herself she burst into tears of 
vexation and left the room. The old count be- 
gan irresolulcly to admonish Nicholas and beg 
him to abandon his purpose. Nicholas replied 
that he could not go back on his word, and his 
father, sighing and evidently disconcerted, very 
soon became sifbnt and went in to the countess. 
In ail his encounters with his son, the count 
was always conscious of his own guilt toward 
him lor having wasted the iamily loitune, and 
so he could not be angry with Inm lor i el us- 
ing tf) marry an heiress and choosing the dower- 
less Sonya. On this occasion, he was only more 
vividly const ions of the fact that it his affairs 
had not been in disorder, no better wife for 
Nicholas than Sonya could have been wished 
for, and that no one but himself with his Mi- 
tenka and his uncomfortable habits wms to 
blame for the condition of the Iamily finances. 

'I he father and mother tlid not speak of the 
matter to their son again, but a few’ days later 
the countess sent for Sonya and, with a cruelty 
neitherof them expected, reproached her niece 
for trying to catcii Nicholas and for ingiati- 
tude. Sonya listened silently with downcasteyes 
to the countes'’ cruel w’ords, without under- 
standing what was reejuired of her. She was 
ready to sacrifice everything for her benefac- 
tors. Self-sacrifice w'as her most cherished idea- 
but in this case she could not see what slu 
ought to sacrifice, t»r for whom. She could not 
help loving the countess and the w’hole RosteW 
family, but neither could she help loving Nich- 
olas and knowing that his happiness depended 
on that love. She was silent and sad and did 
not reply. Nicholas felt the situation to be in- 
tolerable and went to have an explanation with 
his mother. He first implored her to forgive 
him and Sc'niya and consent to their marriage, 
then he threatened that if she molested Scniya 
he would at once marry her secretly. 

The countess, with a coldness her son had 
never seen in her before, replied that he wras 
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of age, that Prince Andrew was marrying with- 
out his father's consent, and he could do the 
same, but that she would never receive that 
intriguer as her daughter. 

Exploding at the word intriguer, Nicholas, 
raising his voice, told his mother he had never 
expected her to try to force him to sell his feel- 
ings, but if that were so, he would say for the 
last time . . . But he had no time to utter the de- 
cisive word which the expression of his face 
caused his mother to await with terror, and 
which would perhaps have lorcver remained a 
cruel memory to them both. He had not time 
to say it, for Natdsha, with a pale and set face, 
entered the room from the door at which she 
had been listening. 

“Nicholas, you are talking nonsense! Be qui- 
et, be quiet, be quiet, I tell you! . . .** she almost 
screamed, so as to drown his voice. 

“Mamma darling, it’s not af all so . . . my 
poor, sweet darling," she said to her mother, 
who conscious that they had been on the brink 
of a rupture ga7cd at her son with terror, but 
in the obstitiacy and excitement of the conflict 
could not and would not give way. 

“Nicholas, I'll explain to you. Go away! Lis- 
ten, Mamma darling," said Natdsha. 

Her words were incoherent, but they attained 
the purpose at which she was aiming. 

The countess, sobbing heavily, hid her face 
on her daughter's breast, while Nicholas rose, 
clutching his head, and left die room, 

Natdsha set to work to effect a reconciliation, 
and so far succeeded that Niciiolas reccivt'd.a 
promise from his mother that Sdnya should not 
be troubled, wliilc he on his side promised not 
to undertake anything without his parents* 
knowledge. 

Firmly resolved, after putting his affairs in or- 
der in the regiment, to retire from the army and 
return and marry Sonya, Nicholas, serious, sor- 
rowful, and at variance with his parents, but, 
as it seemed to him, passionately in love, left at 
the beginning of January to rejoin his regi- 
ment. 

After Nicholas had gone things in the Ros- 


tov household were more depressing than ever, 
and the countess fell ill from mental agitation. 

Srtnya was unhappy at the sc)>aration from 
Nicholas and still more so on account of the 
hostile tone the countess could not help adopt- 
ing toward her. The count was more peilurbed 
than evei by the condition f>f his affairs, which 
called for some decisive action. Their town 
house and estate near Moscow had inevitably 
to be sold, and for this they had to go to Mos- 
cow. But the countess’ health obliged them to 
delay their departure from day to day. 

Natasha, who had borne the first period of 
separation lioin her betrothed lightly and even 
cheerfully, now grew more agitated and impa- 
tient every day. I he thought that her best days, 
which she would have employed in Io\ ing him, 
were being vainly wasted, with no advantage to 
anyone, tormented her incessantly. His letters 
for the most part irritated her. It hurt her to 
think that while she lived only in the thought 
of him, he was living a real life, seeing new 
places and new people that inteii-sted him. 
'I'he more inteicsting his letteis were the moic 
vexed she felt. Her letters to him. far from giv- 
ing her anvcomlort, seemed to her a wcari.some 
and artifKial obligation. She could not write, 
because she could not conceive the possibility 
of exptessing sincc'iely in a letter e\en a thou- 
sandth part of what she expressed by voice, 
smile, and glance. Site wiotc to him loimal, 
monotonous, and dry letters, to which she at- 
tached no importance herself, and in therough 
copies oi whic h the countess corrected her mis- 
take's in spelling. 

There was still no improvement in the count- 
css’ health, hut it was impossible to deter the 
join ney to Mo«»cowany longer. Natasha’s trous- 
seau had to be ordeied and the house sold. 
Moreover, Prince Andicw was expected in 
Moscow, where old Prince Bolkbnski wassjjcnd- 
ing the winter, and Natdsha felt suic he had al- 
ready arrived. 

So the countess remained in the country, and 
the count, taking Sonya and Natisha with him, 
went to Moscow at the end of January. 
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CHAPTER I 

Ai ri-R Prince Andrew's engagement to Na- 
l;4sha, Picirc without any apparent cause sud- 
denly felt it impossible to go on living as be- 
fore. Firmly convint ed as he was of the truths 
rc\ealcd to him by his bcnelattor, and happy 
as he had been in perfecting his inner man. to 
which he had devoted himself with such ardor 
—all the /est of such a life vanished after the 
engagement of Andiew and Nataslia and the 
death of Joseph Alexeevich, the news of which 
rent hed him almost at the same time. Only the 
skeleton of life rcm-iincd: his house, a brilliant 
wife who now enjoyed the favors of a very 
important personage, ac(|uaintancc with all 
Petersburg, and his court service with its dull 
lorinalities. And this life suddenly seemed to 
Pierre unexpei tedly loathsome. He c eased keep- 
ing .1 diary, asoided the company of the Broth- 
ers. bc'gan going to the Club again, drank a 
great deal, and came once more in touch with 
the bachelor sets, leading such a life that the 
Countess HtM^*ne thought it necessary to speak 
severely to him about it. Pierre felt that shewas 
right, and to avoid coinpiomising her went 
away to Moscow. 

In Moscow as soon as he enteri’d his huge 
house in whic h the faded and fading princesses 
still lived, with its enormous retinue; as soon 
as, driving through the town, he saw the Iberi- 
an shrinewith innumcTable tapeis burning be- 
fore thegolden covers of the icons, the Kremlin 
Scjuare with its snow undisturbed by vehicles, 
the sleigh drivers and hovels of the Sivtsev 
Vra/hc')k, those old Muscovites who desired 
nothing, hurried nowhere, and were ending 
their days leisurely: when he .saw those old 
Moscow ladies, the Moscow balls, and the Eng- 
lish Club, he felt himself at home in a cjuiet 
haven. In Moscow he felt at peace, at home, 
warm and dirty as in an old dressing gown. 

Moscow society, from the old women down 
to the children, received Pierre like a long- 
expected guest whose place was always ready 
awaiting him. For Moscow society Pierre was 


the nicest, kindest, most intellectual, merric^st, 
and most magnanimous of cranks, a hcedles<i, 
genial nobleman of the old Russian type. His 
purse was always empty because it w'as open to 
everyone. 

Benefit performances, poor pictures, statues, 
benevolent societies, gypsy choirs, schools, sub- 
scription dinners, sprees. Freemasons, church- 
es, and books— no one and nothing met with a 
refusal from him, and had it not been for two 
friends who had borrowed large sums from 
him and taken him under their protection, he 
would have given everything away. There was 
never a dinner or soiree at the Club without 
him. As soon as he sank into his place on the 
sofa alter two bottles of Margaux he was sur- 
rounded. and talking, disputing, and joking 
began. When there were (juarrels, his kindlv 
smile and well-timed jests reconciled the antag- 
onists. The Masonic dinners were dull and 
dreary when he was not there. 

When after a bachelor supper he rose with 
his amiable and kindly smile, yielding to the 
entreaties of the festive company to drive off 
somewhere with them, shouts of delight and 
triumph arose among the young men. At balls 
he daiued if a partner was needed. Young la- 
dies, married .uid unmarried, liked him be- 
cause without making love to any of them, he 
was equally amiable to all, especially after sup- 
per. ‘7/ est charmant: il n’a pas dc sexe /' ' they 
said of him. 

Pierre was one of those retired gcnilemen- 
in-w^aiting of whom there wctc hundreds g(X)d- 
humoredly ending their days in Moscow, 

How horrified he would have been seven 
years before, wdieii he first arrived from abroad, 
hail he been told that there was no need for 
him to seek or plan anything, that his rut had 
long been shaped, eternally predetermined, 
and that wriggle as he might, he would be what 
all in his position were. He could not have be- 
lieved it! Had he not at one time longed with 
all his heart to establish a republic in Russia; 

' “He is charming; he has no sex." 
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then himself to be a Napoleon; then to be a 
philosopher; and then a strategist and the con- 
<]ucror of Napoleon? Had he not seen the pos- 
sibility of, and passionately desired, the regen- 
eration of the sinful human race, and his own 
progress to the highest degree of perfection? 
Had he not established schools and hospitals 
and liberated his serfs? 

But instead of all that—here he was, the 
wealthy husband of an unfaithiul wife, a re- 
tired gentleman-in-waiting, fond of eating and 
drinking and, as he unbuttoned his waistcoat, 
of abusing the government a bit, a member of 
the Moscow English Club, and a univetsal fa- 
vorite in Moscow society. For a long time he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that he 
was one of those same retired Moscow gentlc- 
men-in-waiting he had so despised seven years 
before. 

Sometimes he consoled himself with the 
thought that he was only living this life tem- 
porarily; but then he was shocked by the 
thought of how many, like himself, had en- 
tered that life and that Club tempoiarily, with 
all their teeth and hair, and had only left it 
when not a single tooth or hair remained. 

In moments of pride, when he thought of his 
position it seemed to him that he was ejuite 
different and distinct from those other retired 
gentlemen-in-waiting he had formerly de- 
spised: they were empty, stupid, contented fel- 
lows, satished with then petition, “while I am 
still discontented and tvant to do something 
for mankind. But perhaps all these comrades 
of mine struggled just like me and sought some- 
thing new, a path in life of their own, and like 
me were brought by force of circumstances, so- 
ciety, and race— by that elemental force against 
which man is powerless— to the condition I am 
in,” said he to himself in moments of humility; 
and after living some time in Moscow he no 
longer despised, but began to grow fond of, to 
ies])cct, and to pity his comraclcs in destiny, as 
he pitied himself. 

Pierre no longer suffered moments of despair, 
hypochondria, and disgust with life, but the 
malady that had formerly found expression in 
such acute attacks was driven inwards and nev- 
er left him for a moment. “What for? Why? 
What is going on in the world?” he would ask 
himself in perplexity several times a day, in- 
voluntarily beginning to reflect anew on the 
meaning of the phenomena of life; but know- 
ing by experience that there were no answers 
to these questions he made haste to turn away 
from them, and took up a book, or hurried off 


to the Club or to Apolldn Nikolaevich's, to 
exchange the gossip of the town, 

“Ildl^ne, who has never cared for anything 
but her own body and is one of the stupidest 
women in the woild,” thought Pierre, “is re- 
garded by people as the acme of intelligence 
and refinement, and they pay homage to her. 
Napoleon Bonaparte was despised l)y all as 
long as he was great, hut now that he has be- 
come a wretched comedian the Emperor Fran- 
cis wants to offer him his daughter in an illegal 
mariiagc/rhc Spaniards, through the Catholic 
clergy, offer praise to God foi their victory over 
the French on the fourteenth of June, and the 
French, also through the Catholic clergy, offer 
praise because on that same fourteenth of 
June they defeated the Spaniards. My brother 
Masons swear by the blood that they arc ready 
to sacrifice evciything for their neighboi, but 
they do not give a luble each to the collections 
for the poor, and they intrigue, the Astiaca 
Lodge against the Manna Seekers, and fuss 
about an authentic Scotch carpet and a cli.iucT 
that nobody needs, and the meaning ol which 
the veryman who wrote it docs not undei stand. 
Wc all profess the Christian law of forgiveness 
of injuries and love of oui neighbors, the law 
in honor ol which we have built in Moscow 
forty times forty churches— but >cstei(Iay a de- 
serter was knouted to death and a minisfcr of 
that same lawot love and forgiveness, a priest, 
gave the solcliei a cross to kiss before his exe- 
cution.” sSo thought Pieirc, and tlic whole of 
this general deception wln'ch evervone accc*pts. 
acc ustorned as he was to it, astonished him each 
time as if it were something new. “1 under- 
stand the deception and confusion,” he 
thought, “but how am I to tell them all that I 
see? I have tried, and have always loiind that 
thc 7 ^he depths of their souls under- 

stand it as I do, and only ti) not to see it. So 
it appears that it must bo so! But I— what is to 
become of me?” thought ho. He li.icl the unlor- 
tunatc capac iiy many men, especially Russians, 
have of seeing and believing in the possibility 
of goodness and truth, bin ol seeing the evil 
and falsehood of life too clearly to be able to 
take a serious part in it. Every sphere of work 
was connected, in his eyes, with evil and decep- 
tion. Whatever he tried to be, whatever he en- 
gaged in, the evil and falsehood of it repulsed 
him and blocked every path of activity. Yet he 
had to live and to find occupation. It was too 
dreadful to be under the burden of these in- 
soluble problems, so he abandoned himself to 
any distraction in order to forget them. He 
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frequented every kind of society, drank much, 
bought pictures, engaged in building, and 
above all— read. 

He read, and read everything that came to 
hand. On coming liome, while his valets were 
still taking off his things, he picked up a lx)ok 
and began to read. From reading he passed to 
sleeping, from sleeping to gossip in drawing 
rooms of the Club, from gossip to carousals and 
women; from carousals back to gossip, reading, 
and wine. Drinking became more and more a 
physical and also a moral necessity. Though 
the doctors warned him that with his corpu- 
lence wine was dangerous for him, he drank a 
great deal. Fie was only quite at ease when 
having poured several glasses of wine mechan- 
ically into his large mouth he felt a pleasant 
wannth in his body, an amiability toward all 
his fellows, and a readiness to rc*spond super- 
ficially lo every idea without probing it deep- 
ly. Only after emptying a bottle or two did he 
leel dimly that the terribly tangled skein of 
life which previously had terrified him was not 
as drcadiul as he !i i th.ought. He was always 
consc ions of some aspect of that skein, as with 
a bu//ing in his head after dinner or supper he 
cliatted or listened to conversation orread. But 
under the inllucnte of wine he said to himself: 
"It doesn’t matter. I'll get it unraveled. I have 
a solution ready, but have no time now— I’ll 
think it all out later on!" But the later on 
never c«unc. 

In the morning, on an empty stomach, all 
the old <]ucstions appeared as insoluble and 
teirible as ever, and Pierre hastily picked up 
a book, and it anyone came to see him he was 
gl.Kl. 

Sometimes he remembered how he had heard 
that soldiers in war when enircnthed under 
the enemy’s fire, if they ha\c nothing to do, try 
hard to find some occupation the more easily 
to bear the danger. To Pierre all men seemed 
like those soldiers, seeking refuge from life: 
some in ambition, some in cards, some in Iram- 
ing hws, some in women, some in toys, some 
in horses, some in politics, some in sport, some 
in wine, and some in governmental affairs. 
"Nothing is trivial, and nothing is important, 
it’s all the same— only to save oneself from it as 
best one < an," thought Pierre. "Only not to sec 
itj that dreadful it!" 

CHAPTER II 

At TiiK Hi'GiNNiNG OF WINTER Princc Nicholas 
Bolkdnski and his daughter moved to Moscow. 
At that time enthusiasm for the Emperor Alex- 


ander's regime had weakened and a patriotic 
and anti-French tendency prevailed there, and 
this, togetherwith his past and his intellectand 
his originality, at once made Prince Nicholas 
Bolkdnski an object of particular respect to 
the Moscovites and the center of the Moscow 
opposition to the government. 

The prince had aged very much that year. 
He showed marked signs of senility by a tend- 
ency to fall asleep, forgetfulness of quite re- 
cent events, remembrance of remote ones, and 
the childish vanity with which he accepted the 
role of head of the Moscow opposition. In 
spite of this the old man inspired in all his 
visitors alike a feeling of respectful veneration 
— (^specially of an evening when he came in to 
tea in his old-fashioned coat and powdered 
wig and, aroused by anyone, told his abrupt 
stories of the past, or uttered yet more abrupt 
and scathing criticisms of the pre.sent. For them 
all, that old-fashioned house with its gigantic 
mirrors, pre- Revolution furniture, powdered 
footmen, and the stern shrewd old man (him- 
self a relic of the past century) with his gentle 
daughter and the pretty Frenchwoman who 
WTre reverently devoted to him presented a 
majestic and agreeable spectacle. But the visi- 
tois did not reflect that besides the couple of 
hours during which they saw their host, there 
were also twenty-two hours in the day during 
which the private and intimatelifeof the house 
continued. 

Latterly that private life had become very 
trying for Princess Mary. There in Moscow she 
was deprived of her greatest pleasures— talks 
with the pilgiims and the solitude which re- 
freshed her at Bald Hills— and she had none ot 
the advantages and pleasures of city life. She 
did not go out into society; everyone knew 
that her father would not let her go anywhere 
without him. and his failing health prc\etued 
his going out himself, so that she was not in- 
vited to dinners and evening parties. She had 
quite abandoned the hope of getting married. 
She .saw the coldness and malevolence with 
which the old prince received and dismissed 
the young men, possible suitors, who some- 
times appeared at their house. She had no 
friends; during this visit to Moscow she had 
been disappointed in the tsvo who had been 
nearest to her. Mademoiselle Bourienne, with 
whom she had never been able to be quite 
frank, had now become unpleasant to her, and 
for various reasons Princess Mary avoided her. 
Julie, with whom site had corresponded ft>r 
the last live years, was in Mc«cow, but proved 
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to be quite alien to her when they met. Just 
then Julie, who by the death of her brothers 
had become one of the richest heiresses in Mos- 
cow, was in the full whirl of society pleasures. 
She was surrounded by young men who, she 
fancied, had suddenly learned to appreciate 
her worth. Julie was at that stage in the life of 
a society woman when she feels that her last 
chance of marrying has come and that her fate 
must be decided now or never. On Thursdays 
Princess Mary remembered with a mournful 
smile that she now had no one to write to. since 
Julie— whose presence gave her no pleasure— 
was here and they met every week. Like the old 
em/gre who declined to marry the lady with 
whom he had spent his evenings foi vears, she 
regretted Julie’s presence and having no one to 
write to. In Moscow Princess Mary had no one 
to talk to, no one to w’hom to confide her sor- 
row, and much sorrow fell to her lot just then. 
The time for Prince Andrew’s return and mar- 
riage was approaching, but his request to her 
to prepare his father for it had not been car- 
ried out; in fact, it seemed as if matters were 
quite hopeless, for at every mention of the 
young Countess Rostova the old prince (who 
apart from that was usually in a bad temper) 
lost control of himself. Another lately added 
sonro^v arose from the lessons she gave her six- 
year-old nephew, lo her consternation she 
detected in herself in relation to little Nich- 
olas some symptoms of her father's irritability. 
Howwer often she told herself that she must 
not get irritable when teaching her nephew/ 
almost every time that, pointer in hand, she 
sat down to show him the French alphabet, 
she so longed to pour her own knowledge 
quickly and easily into the child— who was al- 
ready afraid that Auntie might at any moment 
get angry— that at his slightest inattention she 
trembled, became flustered and healed, raised 
her voice, and sometimes pulled him by the 
arm and put him in the corner. Having put 
him in the corner she would herself begin to 
cry over her cruel, evil nature, and little Nicho- 
las, following her example, would sob, and 
without permission would leave his corner, 
come to her, pull her wet hands from her face, 
and comfort her. But what distressed the prin- 
cess most of all was her father’s irritability, 
which was always directed against her and had 
of late amounted to cruelty. Had he forced her 
to prostrate herself to the ground all night, 
had he beaten her or made her fetch wood or 
water, it would never have entered her mind 
to think her position hard; but this loving des- 


pot— the more cruel because he loved her and 
for that reason tormented himself and her— 
knew how not merely to hurt and humiliate 
her deliberately, but to show her that she was 
alw.nys to blame for everything. Of late he had 
exhibited a new trait that tormented Princess 
Mary more than anything else; this was his 
ever-increasing intimacy with Mademoiselle 
Bourienne. The idea that at the first moment 
of receiving the news of his son’s intentions 
had occurred to him in jest -that if Andrew 
got married he himself would niarry Bouri- 
enne— had evidently pleased him, and latterly 
he had persistently, and as it seemed to Prin- 
cess Mary merely to offend her, shown special 
endearments to the companion and expressed 
his dissatisfaction with his daughter by demon- 
strations of love of Bourienne. 

One day in Moscow in Piinccss Mary’s pres- 
ence (she thought her father did it pinposely 
when she wastliere) the old prince kisscxl Made- 
moiselle Bourienne's hand and, drawing her to 
him.embraccdherafTc'ctionately. Pi inc css Mary 
flushed and ran out of the rof)m. A lew min- 
utes later Mademoiselle Bourienne came into 
Princess Mary’s room smiling and making 
cheerful remarks in her agreealilc voice. Pi in- 
cess Mary hastily wipc'd away her tears, went 
resolutely up to Mademoiselle Bourienne, 
and evidently inn onsc ions of what she 
was doing began shouting in angry haste 
at the Frenchwoman, her soice breaking: 
“It's hoirible, vile, inhuman, to lake advan- 
tage of the weakness . . She did not finish. 
“I.c'ave my room,’’ she exclaimed, and burst 
into sobs. 

Next day the prince did not say a word to 
his daughter, but she noticed that at dinner he 
gave orders that Mademoiselle Bourienne 
should be served fust. After dinner, when the 
footman handed coffee and lioin habit began 
with the princess, the prime suddenly grew 
furious, threw his stick at Philip, and instantly 
gave instructions to have him conscripted lor 
the army. 

“He doesn’t obey ... I said it twice . . . and 
he doesn’t obc*yI She is the first person in this 
house; she’s my best friend,’’ cric’cl the prince. 
“And if you allow yourself,” he screamed in a 
fury, addressing Princess Mary for the first 
time, “to forget yourself again belore her as 
you dared to do yesterday, I will show you who 
is master in this house. Go! Don’t let me set 
eyes mi you; beg her pardon!” 

Princess Mary asked Mademoiselle Bouri- 
erinc’s pardon, and also her father’s pardon 
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for herself and for Philip the footman, who 
had begji^cd for her intervention. 

At such nionients something like a pride of 
sjicrificc gathered in her soul. And suddenly 
that father whom she had judged would look 
for his spectacles in her presence, fumbling 
near them and not seeing them, or would for- 
get something that had just occurred, or take 
a false step with his failing legs and turn to sec 
il anyone had noticed his feebleness, or, w'orst 
ol all, at dinner when there were no visitors to 
excite him would suddenly hdl asleep, letting 
his napkin drop and his shaking head sink 
over his plate. “He is crld and feeble, and i 
dare to condemn himl” she thought at such 
moments, with a feeling ol revulsion against 
herself. 

CHAPTER ITT 

In 1811 there was living in Moscow a French 
doc tor— Metivier— who had rapidly become the 
fashion. He was enormously tall, handsome*, 
amiable as Frendiiuen are, and was, as all Mos- 
cow said, an exfraor h’nirily clever doctor. He 
was received in the best houses not merely as a 
doctor, but as an ecjual. 

Prince Nicholas had always ridiculed incdi- 
cirre, but latterly on Mademoiselle Bourienne's 
ad\ ice had allowTcl this doctor to \isit him and 
had grown accustomed to him. Nfetisier came 
to see the prince.ibout twice a wc*(*k. 

On Dc’ceinhc't G— Sf. Nicholas’ Day and the 
prince’s name clay— all Moscow came to the 
prince’s Irorit door but he gave orders to ad- 
mit no one and to invite to cliniuT only a small 
number, a list of w’horn he ga\c to Princess 
Marv. 

Mc'tivier, who came in the morning with his 
felicitations, considered it proper in hisc|uality 
of doc tor dr foner la coth\ip;tir,^ as he told Prin- 
cess Marv, and went in to see the prince. It 
hap])enc*d that on that morning of his name 
day the prince was in one of his wwst moods. 
He had been gening about the house all the 
morning rinding lault with everyone and pre- 
tending not to understand what wms said to 
him and not to be understood hirnsell. Prin- 
cess Mary well knew this mood oi cpiiei ab- 
sorbed cjuerulousness, w’hich generally culmi- 
nated in a burst ol rage, and she went about all 
that morning as though facing a cockt*d and 
loac^^'d gun and awaited the inevitable explo- 
sion. Until the doctor’s arrival the morning 
had passed off safely. After admitting the doc- 
tor, Princess Mary sat down with a book in the 

^ To force the guard. 
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drawing room near the door through which 
she could hear all that passed in the study. 

At first she heard only Mc^’tivier's voice, then 
her lather’s, then both voices began speaking 
at the same time, the dcjor was flung open, ancl 
on the threshold appeared the handsome figure 
of the terrificxl Metivier with his shock ol black 
hair, and the prince in his drc’ssing gown ancl 
fc*z, his face distorted with fury ancl the pupils 
of his eyes rolled downwards. 

’’You don't understand?” shouted thcprince, 
“but I do! hYcrich spy, slave of Buonaparte, 
spy. get out of my house 1 Be cjfT, I tell you . . .” 
and he slannned the door. 

McHivier, shrugging his shoulders, went up to 
Mademoiselle Bouriciine who at the sound of 
shouting had run in from an adjoining room. 

”1 he prince is not very well: bile and rush 
of lilood to the lu‘ad. Keep calm, I will call 
again lomoiniw,” said Metivier; and putting 
his ^lngel^ to his lips he hastened away. 

Through the stiicK door came the sound of 
slippered feet and the cry: "Spies, traitors, 
traitors everywhere! Not a moment’s peace in 
my own house!” 

After M('ti\icr’s departure the old prince 
calk’d his daughter in, and the w’hole WTight 
of his wrath fell on her. She w’as to blame tlial 
a spy had be en achniticd. Had he not told her. 
yes, told her to make a list, and not to admit 
anyone who was not on that list? I hen whv 
was that scoundrel admitted? She w'as the cause 
of il all. With her', he said, he could not have a 
moment’s peace ancl could not die cjuietly. 

"No. ma’am! We must part, we must part! 
Undersiancl that, understand it! 1 cannot en- 
dure aiiv more,” he said, and left the room. 
Then, as if afraid she might find some means 
of consolation, lie returned ancl ti\ing to a]i 
pear calm added: “And don’t imagine 1 ha\o 
said this in a moment ol anger. I am calm. 1 
ha\e thought it over, and it will be carried out 
—we must pan; so find some place for youi- 
sclf! . . But he could not restrain liiinsoli and 
with the \irulencc ol which onlv one who 
loves is capable, esidciitlv sullering himself, 
he shook his fists at her and screamed: 

"Jt only some fool would mar ry her!” I'hcn 
he slammed the door, sent lor Mademoiselle 
Bourienne, and subsided into his study. 

At tw'o o’c lock the six chosen guests assem- 
bled for dinner. 

rhese guests— the famous Count Rostop- 
chi'u. Prince Lopukhin with his nephew. Gen- 
eral (^hairov an old war comrade of the prince’s, 
and of the younger generation Pierre and 
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Bods Dnibetsk6y— awaited the prince in the 
drawing room. 

Boris, who had come to Moscow on leave a 
few days before, had been anxious to be pre- 
sented to Prince Nicholas BolluSnski, and had 
contrived to ingratiate himself so well that the 
old prince in his case made an exception to the 
rule of not receiving bachelors in his house. 

The prince's house did not belong to what is 
known as fashioftabJe society, but his little cir- 
cle— though not much talked about in town— 
w^as one it was more flattering to be received in 
than any other. Boris had realized this the 
week before when the commander in chief in 
his presence invited Rostopchin to dinner on 
St. Nicholas’ Day, and Rostopchin had replied 
that he could not come: 

*‘On that day I always go to pay my devo- 
tions to the relics of Prince Nicholas Bolkdn- 
ski." 

“Oh, yes, yes!" replied the commander in 
chief. “How is he? . . .” 

The small gioup that assembled before din- 
ner in the loftv old-fashioned drawing room 
with its old furniture resembled the solemn 
gathering of a court of justice. All were silent 
or talked in low tones. Prince Nicholas came 
in serious and taciturn. Princess Mary seemed 
even Cjuieter and more diffident than usual. 
The guests w'erc reluctant t<i address her, feel- 
ing that she wms in no mood for their conversa- 
tion. Count Rostopchin alone kept the con- 
versation going, now relating the latest town 
news, and now the latest political gossif^. 

Lopukhin and the old genci;al occasionally 
took part in the conversation. Prince Bolkon- 
ski listened as a presiding judge receives a re- 
port, only now and then, silently or by a brief 
w'ord, showing that he took heed of what was 
being reported to him. The tone cjf the con- 
versation was such as indicated that no one ap- 
proved of what was being done in the political 
world. Incidents were related evidently con- 
firming the opinion that everything was going 
from bad to worse, but whether telling a story 
or giving an opinion the speaker always 
stopped, or was stopped, at the point beyond 
which his criticism might touch the sovereign 
himself. 

At dinner the talk turned on the latest politi- 
cal news: Napoleon’s seizure of the Duke of 
Oldenburg’s territory, and the Russian Note, 
hostile to Napoleon, which had been sent to 
all the European courts. 

“Bonaparte treats Europe as a pirate does a 
captured vessel" said Count Rostopchin, re- 


peating a phrase he had uttered several times 
before. “One only wonders at the long-suffer- 
ing or blindness of the crowned heacls. Now 
the Pope's turn has come and Bon a parte doesn’t 
scruple to depose the head of the Catholic 
Church— yet all keep silent! Our sovereign 
alone has protested against the seizure of the 
Duke of Oldenburg’s territory, and even . . ." 
Count Rostopchin paused, feeling that he had 
reached the limit beyond which censure was 
impossible. 

“Other territories have been offered in ex- 
change for the Duchy of Olden but g,’’ said 
Prince Bolkbiiski. “He shifts the Dukes about 
as I might move my serfs from Bald Hills to 
Boguchdrovo or my Rya/An estates.’’ 

“The Duke of Oldenburg beats his misfor- 
tunes with admirable strength of character and 
resignation," remarked Boris, joining in re- 
spectfully. 

He said this because on his journey from 
Petersburg he had had the honor of being pre- 
sented to the Duke. Prince BoIk<')iiski glanced 
at the young man as if about to say something 
in reply, but changed his mind, evidently con 
sidcring him too young. 

“I have read our protests about the Olden- 
burg affair and was surprised how badly the 
Note was worded," remarked (lount Rostop- 
chin in the casual tone of a man dealing with 
a subject ejuite familiar to him. 

Pierre looked at Rostopchin with naivc’ as 
tonishment, not understanding w'hy he should 
be disturbed by the bad composition of the 
Note. 

“Does it matter, Count, how the Note is 
worded." he asked, “so long as its substance is 
fon ibJc?" 

“My dear fellow, with our five hundred thou- 
sand troops it should be easy to li.ive a good 
style," returned Count Rostopcliin. 

Pierre now understood the count’s dissatis- 
faction with the wording of the Note. 

“One would have thought quill drivers 
enough had sprung up." remarked the old 
prince. “'J'here in Petersburg they are always 
writing— not notes only but even new laws. ^Iy 
Andrew there has written a whole volume of 
laws for Russia. Nowadays they arc always writ- 
ing!" and he laughed unnaturally. 

"1 here was a momentary p.iuse in the con- 
vcTsation; the old general cleared his throat to 
draw attention. 

“Did you hear of the last event at the review 
in Petersburg? The figure cut by the new 
French ambassador." 
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“Eh? Yes, I heard something; he said some- 
thing awkward in His Majesty's presence.” 

“His Majesty drew attention to the Grena- 
dier division and to the march past,” continued 
the general, “and it seems the ambassador took 
no m)ticc and allowed himself to reply that: 
‘We in France pay no attention to such trifles!’ 
The Emperor did not condescend to reply. At 
the next review, they say, the Emperor did not 
once deign to address him.” 

All were silent. On this fact relating to the 
Emperor personally, it was impossible to pass 
any judgment. 

“Impudent fellows!” said the prince. “You 
know M(^tivier? 1 turned him out of my house 
this morning. He was here; they admitted him 
in spite of my re(]uest that they should let no 
one in,” he went on, glancing angrily at his 
daughter. 

And he narrated his whole conversation with 
the French doctor and the reasons that con- 
vinced him that Mdtivier was a spy. 'I'hough 
these reasons were very insufficient and ob- 
scure, no one mad» rejoinder. 

Aftc^r the roast, champagne was served. The 
guests rose to congratulate the old prince. 
Princess Mary, too, went round to him. 

He gave her a cold, angry look and offered 
her his wrinkled, clean-shaven cheek to kiss. 
The whole expression of his face told her that 
he had not forgotten the morning’s talk, that 
his decision remained in force, and only the 
presence of visitors hindered his speaking of 
it to her now. 

When they went into the drawing room 
where coffee was served, the old men sat to- 
gether. 

Prince Nicholas grew more animated and 
expressed his views on the impending war. 

lie .said that our wars with Bonaparte would 
be disastrous so long as we sought alliances 
with the Germans and thrust ourselves into 
European affairs, into which we had been 
drawn by the Peace of Tilsit. “We ought not 
to fight cither for or against Austria. Our po- 
litical interests are all in the East, and in re- 
gard to Bonaparte the only thing is to have an 
armed frontier and a firm policy, and he will 
never dare to cross the Russian frontier, as was 
the ca.se in 1807I” 

“How can we fight the French, Prince?” said 
Count Rostopchin. “Can we arm ourselves 
against our teachers and divinities? Look at 
our youths, look at our ladies! The French 
are our Gods: Paris is our Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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He began speaking louder, evidently to be 
heard by everyone. 

“French dresses, French ideas, French feel- 
ings! 7’here now, you turned M<f*tivicr out by 
the scruff of his neck because he is a French- 
man and a scoundrel, but our ladies crawl aft- 
er him on their knees. 1 went 10 a party la.st 
night, and there out of five ladies three were 
Roman Catholics and had the Pope's indul- 
gence for doing woolwork on Sundays. And 
they themselves sit there nearly naked, like the 
signboards at our Public Baths if I may say so. 
Ah, when one looks at our young people. Prince, 
one would like to take Peter the Great's old 
cudgel out of the museum and belabor them in 
the Russian way till all the nonscn.se jumps 
out of them.” 

All were silent. The old prince looked at Ros- 
topchin with a smile and wagged his head ap- 
provingly. 

“Well, good-by, your excellency, keep well!” 
said Rfistopc bin, getting up with charat tcristic 
briskness and holding out his hand to the 
prince. 

“Good-by, my dear fellow. ... His words are 
music, I never tire of hearing him!” said the 
old prince, keeping hold of the hand and of- 
fering his cheek to be kissed. 

Following Rostopchin's example the others 
also rose. 

CHAPTER IV 

Princfss Mary, as she sat listening to the old 
men's talk and faultfinding, understood noth- 
ing of what she heard; she only wondered 
whether the guests had all observed her fa- 
ther's hostile attitude toward her. She did not 
even notice the special attentions and amiabil- 
ities shown her during dinner by Boris Drubet- 
skciy, who was visiting them for the thiid linic 
already. 

Princess Mary turned with an absent-minded 
questioning look to Pierre, who hat in hand 
and with a smile on his face was the last ol the 
guests to approach her after the old prince had 
gone out and they were left alone in the draw- 
ing room. 

“May I stay a little longer?” he said, letting 
his stout body sink into an armchair beside her. 

“Oh yes,” she answered. “You noticed noth- 
ing?” her look asked. 

Pierre was in an agreeable after-dinner mood. 
He looked straight before him and smiled 
quietly. 

“Have you known that young man long, 
Princess?” he asked. 
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“Who?" 

“Drubetsk6y." 

“No, not long . . 

“Do you like him?" 

“Yes, he is an agreeable young man . Why 
do you dsk me that?” said Princess Mary, still 
thinking of that moining's conversation with 
her father 

“Because I ha\e noticed that when a young 
man comes on lea\e from Petersburg to ^^os 
cow It IS usually with the object of mairying 
an heiress.” 

“You have observed that?” said Princess 
Mary. 

“Yes,” returned Pierre with a smile, “and 
this young man now manages mattcis so that 
where there is a wealthy heiress there he is too 
1 can read him like a book \t present he is 
hesitating whom to lay siege to -)ou or Made 
moisclle Julie kiiragina He is veiy attentive 
to her ” 

“He visits them?” 

“Yes, very often And do you know the new 
wa> of courting^” said Pietie with an amused 
smile, evidently in that cheerful mood of good 
humored raillery for which he so often re 
proached himself in his diary 

“No,” teplicd Princess Mary 

“To please Moscow gills nowadays one his 
to be melancholy He is \ civ melancholy with 
Mademoiselle Karagina ” said Pierre 

“Really?” asked Princess \I iry, looking into 
Pierre’s kindly face and still thinking of h(r 
own sorrow "It would be a relief,” thought 
she, “if I ventured to confide what I am fee ling 
to someone I should like to tell eserything to 
Picire He is kind and geneious It would be a 
relief He would give me advice ” 

“Would you marry him?” 

“Oh my God Count there are moments 
when I would marry anybody? ’ she cried sud 
denly to her own surprise and with tears in her 
voice “Ah, how bitter it is to love someone 
near to voii and to feci that .” she went on 
III a tiembimg voice, “that you can do nothing 
for him but grieve him, and to know that you 
cannot alter this 7 hen there is only one thing 
left— to go away, but where could 1 go;*” 

“What IS wrong^ What is it, I'rincess?” 

But without finishing what she was saying. 
Princess Mary burst intr) tears 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me 
today Don’t take any notice— forget what I 
have said!” 

PieiTc’s gaiety v anished comj>lctcly He anx 
iously questioned the princess, asked her to 


speak out fully and confide her grief to him; 
but she only repeated that she begged him to 
forget what she had said, that she did not re- 
nienibcr what she had said, and that she had 
no trouble except the one he knew of— that 
Prince Ancliew’s marriage thieateiied to cause 
a rupture between father and son 

“Have you any news of the RosuWs?” she 
asked, to change the subject. “I was told they 
are coming sixm 1 am also expecting Vnclrcw 
anv day I should like them to meet here ” 

“ \nd how docs he now rcgaid tlic m itter?” 
asked Pieiif re fen mg to the old prince. 

Pi me css Maiy shook her he id 
“What IS to he done^ In a few months the 
vear will be up Tlie ihmg is imjiossible I on- 
ly wish I could spue mv biothci the first mo 
ments 1 wish thc'y would conu sooiui J hope 
to be friends with her ^ou li ivi known thiin 
a long time ’ said Princess \I irv ‘ I cll me 
honestly the whole truth what sort of gnl is 
she, and what do you think of hei?— I h( real 
truth be cause you know \ndrew is risking so 
miu h doing this igainst his I ithcr s will that 1 
should like to knriw ” 

An imdchned instinct told Pieru th it these 
txpl imtions and repeated icejuests to be told 
the w'/?o/e t)uth expressed ill will on the jinn 
rcss p itt tow nel her iutuic sistci m law and i 
wish th.it he should elisappiove of Xnchew s 
choice but in repl\ he saiel what he U It i itlu r 
than what he thought 

*I don l know how to answer soiii ques 
tion 'he Slid blushing without knowing wIm 
“I really elon t know what se>it ol gnl she is I 
can t an.ilv/e her it ill She is c ne banting but 
whit makes her so I don’t know f hat is all 
one can sav about her ' 

Ptmecss Mary sighed, and the txprcssiejii on 
her face said ' \is, that s what 1 expected and 
feared ” 

“Is she clever?” she asked. 

Pierre considcrc d 

“I think not ” he said, “and yet— yes She 
does not deign to be clever Oh no, she is 
simply eiK banting, and that is all ” 

Princess Mary again shook her head disap 
prov ingly 

“Ah, I so long to like her I 1 cll her so if you 
see he i be loic I do ” 

“I hear they are expected very soon,” said 
Pierre 

Princess Mary told Pierre of her plan to be 
come intimate with her future sister in law as 
soon as the Rostovs ai rived and to try to ac- 
custom the old pi nice to her. 
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CHAPTER V 

Boris had not sik.ch dfd in making a wealthy 
match in Petersburg, so with the same object 
in view he came to Moscow. There he wavered 
between the two richest heiresses, Julie and 
Princess Mary. 'I’hough Princess Mary despite 
her plainness sc‘eined to him moie attractive 
than Julie, he, without knowing why, felt awk- 
ward al)out paying court to her. When they 
li.icl last met on the old prince’s name day, she 
had answered at random all his attempts to 
talk sentimentally, evidently not listening to 
what he was saying. 

Julie on the contiary accepted his attentions 
readily, though in a manner peculiar to her- 
self. 

She w'as twenty-seven. After the death of her 
1)1 others she had become very wealthy. She was 
by now decidc'dly plain, but thought herself 
not merely as good-looking as before but even 
lar more atti active. She was confnmed in this 
delusion by the lact that she had become a 
\eiy wealthy heiress and also by the fact that 
the oldei she gF‘w less dangeious she be- 
came to men, and the more freely they could 
associate with her and avail themselves of her 
snppeis, soirees, and the animated company 
that assembled at her house, without inc lining 
any obligation. A man who would have been 
aliaid ten years before of going every day to 
the' house when there was a gill of seventeen 
tlieie, foi fear of compromising her and com- 
mitting himself, would now go boldly every 
d IV and treat hc*r not as a inaiiiagealilc giil 
but as a sexless accpiaintance. 

I hat winter the Kaiagins’ house w.is the 
most agreeable and hospitable in Moscow. In 
addition to the foimal evening and dinner 
panics, a large company, chieflv of men, gath- 
eied there every day, supping at midnight 
.ind staying till thiec in the inoining. Julie 
ne\er missed a ball, a promenade, or a play. 
K(*r drc'sses were always of the latc'st lashion. 
Hut in spite of that she secnuxl to be disillu- 
sioned about everything and told eteiyone 
that she did not believe either in friendship or 
in love, or any of the joys of life, and cxpc*tted 
|)eace only “yonder.” She adopted the tone of 
one who has suffered a great dis.ippointinent, 
like a girl wlio has either lost the man .she loved 
or been cruelly deceived by him. I hough noth- 
in^ of the kind had happenc'd to her she was 
rc'gardc’d in that light, and had even herself 
come to believe that sfie had suffered much in 
lile. 'Ihis melancholy, which did not pievent 
her amusing herself, did not hinder the young 


people who came to her house from passing 
the time pleasantly. Every visitor who came to 
the house paid his tribute to the melancholy 
mood of the hostess, and then amused himself 
with societygossip, dancing, intellectual games, 
and bouts rimeS/ which were in vcjgue at the 
Karagins’. Only a few of these young men, 
among them Hoii's, entered more deeply into 
Julie’s melancholy, and with these she had pro- 
longed conversations in private on the vanity 
of all woildly things, ancl to them she showed 
her albums filled with mournful sketches, max- 
ims, and verses. 

To Boris, Julie was particularly gracious; 
she regretted his early disillusionment w'ith 
life, offered him such consolation of friendship 
as she who had herself suffered so much could 
rentier, and showed him her album. Boris 
sketched two trees in the album and wTotc: 
“Rustic trees, your dark branches shed gloom 
ancl melancholy upon me.” 

On another page he drew a tomb, and wrote: 

/.fl matt Cbt secouinble et la mart est tianquille. 
Ah* rontrr les flouleuts il ?i\ a pas d'autte asile.^ 

Julia said this was channing. 

“There is something so enchanting in the 
smile of melancholy,” she said to Boris, repeat- 
ing word for word a passage she had copied 
from a book. “It is a ray of light in the daik- 
ness, a shade between sadness and despair, 
showing the possibility of consolation.” 

In teply Boris wTotc these lines: 

Aliment de poison d'nne dme It op sensible, 

Toi. sans qui le buhheut me srtait impossible, 
Tendte mrlatu holir. an, vUns me consoUr, 

I'iens (alrntr It s lout meats de ma sombre telraite, 
Et mele line douceur secrete 
A (ts pleuts que je stns (oulei? 

For Hot is, Julie played most doleful noc- 
turnes on her Iiaip. Boiis read Poot Ltza aloud 
to her, and moic than once intciiupted the 
leading because of the emotions that choked 
him. NIeeting at large gatheiings Julie and 

' \ game in which ihvnics were given to the 
plaM‘is. to which thev had to fit lines making up 
a veise -In. 

•Death gives relief and death is peaceful. 

\h' from suileiing there is no other refuge. 

® Poisonous nouiishment of a ten) sensitive soul. 

I'hou, without whom happiness v\ould for me 
he impossible. 

Tender melanchoh . ah. come to console me. 

Conic to calm the toimcnis of inv glooinv re- 
tieat. 

.\nil mingle a secret .sweetness 

With these leais that 1 feci to he flowing. 
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Boris looked on one another as the only souls 
who understood one another in a world of in- 
different people. 

Anna Miklulylovna. who often visited the 
Kar;igins, while playing cards with the mother 
made careful inquiries as to Julie's dowry (she 
was to have two estates in P^nza and the Niz- 
hegorod forests). Anna Mikhdylovna regarded 
the refined sadness that united her son to the 
wealthy Julie with emotion, and resignation 
to the Divine will. 

“You are always charming and melancholy, 
my dear Julie,” she said to the daughter. “Boris 
says his soul finds repose at your house. He has 
suffered so many disappointments and is so 
sensitive,” said she to the mother. “Ah. my 
dear, I can’t tell you how fond I have grown of 
Julie latterly,” she said to her son. “But who 
could help loving her? She is an angelic be- 
ingl Ah, Boris, Boris!”— she paused. “And how 
I pity her mother,” she went on; “today she 
showed me her accounts and letters from P^n- 
za (they have enormous estates there), and she. 
poor thing, has no one to help her, and they 
do cheat her so!” 

Boris smiled almost imperceptibly while lis* 
tening to his mother. He laughed blandly at 
her naive diplomacy but listened to what she 
had to say, and sometimes questioned her care- 
lully about the IV'iiza and Ni/hegdrod estates. 

Julie had long been expecting a proposal 
from her melancholy adorer and was ready to 
accept it; but some secret feeling of icpulsion 
lor her, for her passionate desire to get mar- 
ried, for her artificiality, and a feeling of horror 
at renouncing the pcjssibility of real love still 
restrained Boris. His leave was expiring. He 
spent every day and whole days at the Kard- 
gins*, and every day on thinking the matter 
over told himself that he would propose to- 
morrow. But in Julie's presence, looking at her 
red face and chin (nearly always powdered), 
her moist eyes, and her expression of continual 
readiness to pass at once from melancholy to 
an unnatural rupture of married bliss, Boris 
could not utter the decisive words, though in 
imagination he had long regarded himself as 
the possessor of those Pdnza and Nizhegdrexi 
estates and had apportioned the use of the in- 
come from them. Julie saw Boris’ indecision, 
and sometimes the thought occurred to her 
that she was repulsive to him, but her feminine 
self-deception immediately supplied her with 
consolation, and she told herself that he was 
only shy from love. Her melancholy, however, 
began to turn to irritability, and not long be- 


fore Boris’ departure she formed adefiniteplan 
of action. Just as Boris’ leave of absence was 
expiring, Anatole Kurdgin made his appear- 
ance in Moscow, and of course in thcKardgins’ 
drawing room, and Julie, suddenly abandon- 
ing her melancholy, became cheerful and very 
attentive to Kurdgin. 

“My dear.” said Anna Mikhdyloviia to her 
son, “I know from a reliable source that Piiiice 
Vasili has sent his son to Moscow to get him 
married to Julie. I am so fond of Julie that I 
should be sorry foi her. What do you think of 
it, my dear?” 

The idea of being made a fool of and of hav- 
ing thrown away that whole month of arduous 
melancholy service to Julie, and of seeing all 
the revenue from the P<!nza estates which he 
had already mentally appoitioned and put to 
proper use fall into the hands of another, and 
especially into the hands of that idiot Anatole. 
pained Boris. He drove to the Knrdgins’ with 
the firm intention of pioposing. [ulie met him 
in a gay, careless manner, spoke casually of 
how she had enjoyed ycstei clay's ball, and asked 
when he was leaving. Though Boris had come 
intentionally to speakof his love and therefore 
meant to be tender, he bc‘gan speaking in ita- 
blyof feminineinconstancy.ol how easily wom- 
en can turn from sadness to joy, and how their 
moods depend solely on who happens to be 
paying court to them. Julie was olTended and 
repliecl that it was true that a woin.in needs 
variety, and the same thing over and over again 
would weary anyone. 

“llien 1 should advise you . . .” Boris began, 
wishing to sting her; but at that instant the 
galling thought occuned to him that he might 
have to leave Moscow without having accom- 
plished his aim, and have vainly wasted his ef- 
lorts— which was a thing he never allowed to 
happen. 

He checked himself in the middle of the 
sentence, lowered his eyes to avoid seeing her 
unpleasantly irritated and ii resolute lace, and 
said: 

“I did not come here at all to cjuarrcl with 
you. On the contrary . . .” 

He glanced at her to make sure that he might 
go on. Her irritability had suddenly quite van- 
i.shed, and her anxious, imploring eyes were 
fixed on him with greedy expectation. “1 can 
always arrange so as not to see her often,” 
thought Boris. “The affair has been begun and 
must be finished!” lie blushed hotly, raised his 
eyes to hers, and said: 

“You know my feelings for youl” 
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There was no need to say more: Julie's face 
shone with triumpli and self-satisfaction; but 
slie forced Boris to say all that is said on such 
occasions— that he loved her and had never 
loved any other woman more than her. She 
knew that for the lYn/a estates and Ni/h(*g4- 
rod forests she could demand this, and she re- 
ceived wha! she demanded. 

I he affianced couple, no longer alluding to 
frees that shed gloom and melancholy upon 
them, planned the arrangeitieiils of a splendid 
house in Petersburg, paid calls, and prepared 
everything for a brilliant wedding. 

CHAPTKR VI 

At thk i-.nd of January old Count Rostov went 
to Moscow with NatAshaaiid Sonya. 'Fhe count- 
ess was still unwell and unable to travel but it 
was impossible to wait for her recovery. Prince 
Andrew was expected in Moscow any day, the 
trousseau had to be ordered and lliec*slatcnear 
Moscow had to he sold, besides which the op- 
portunity of pre senting his future daughter-in- 
law to old Prince Polkdnski while he was in 
Moscow^ could not be missed. J'he RosteWs' 
Moscow house had not been heated thatwinter 
and. as they had come only for a short time 
and the countess was not with them, the count 
decided to stay with iMarya Dmitrievna Akhro- 
siinova, who had long been pressing her hospi- 
tality on them. 

Late one evening the RosteWs’ four sleighs 
drove into Marya Dinitric'\na’s courtyard in 
the old Konyuslu ny street, Marsa Dmitrievna 
lived alone. She had already married off her 
daughtei, and her sons were all in the service. 

She held herself as erect, told everyone her 
opinion as candidly, loudly, and bluntly as ev- 
er, and her whole bearing seemed a reproach 
to others for any wcakiic\ss, passion, or tempta- 
tion--thc ]>ossibiIityol which shedid notadinit. 
From early in the morning, wc'aring a dressing 
jacket, she attended to her household affairs, 
and then she drove out; on holy days to church 
and after the service to jails and prisons on 
affairs of which she never spoke to anyone. On 
ordinary days, after dressing, she received peti- 
tioners of various c lasses, ot whom there were 
ahvays some. Then she had dinner, a substan- 
tial and appetizing meal at which there were 
always three or four guests: after dinnei she 
played a game of boston, and at night she had 
the iiewspapcrsor a new book read to her while 
she knitted. She rarely ifiadc an exception and 
went out to pay visits, and then only to the 
most important persons in the town. 


She had not yet gone to bed when the Ros- 
tdvs arrived and the pulley of the hall door 
squeaked from the cold as it let in the Rostdvs 
and their servants. M.irya Dmitrievna, with her 
spectacles hanging down on her nose and her 
head flung back, stood in the hall doorway 
looking with a stern, grim face at the new ar- 
rivals. One might have thought she was angry 
with the fravelcTs and would immediately turn 
them out, had she not at the same time been 
giving careful instructions to the servants lor 
the accominodaticm ol the visitors and their be- 
longings. 

“The rount’s things? Bring them here," she 
said, pointing to the portmanteaus and not 
greeting anyone. “I he young ladies’? There to 
the left. Now wliat arc you dawdling for?” she 
cried to the maids. “Oct the samovar ready! . . . 
Yfju’ve grown plumper and prettier," she re- 
marked, drawing Nataslia (whose checks were 
glowing from the cold) to her by the hood. 
“Fool You au cold! Now take off your things, 
quick!" she shouted to the count who was go- 
ing to kiss her hand. “You’re half frozen. I’m 
sure! Bi ing some rum for tea! . . . Bon jour, Scni- 
ya dear!" she added, turning to Sonya and in- 
dicating by ibis French greeting her slightly 
contemptuous though affectionate altitude to- 
ward her. 

When they came in to tea, having taken off 
their outdoor things and tidied them‘‘elves iij) 
after their journey, MArya Dmitrievna kissed 
them all in clue order. 

“I'm heartily glad you have come and are 
Slaying willi me. It was high lime.” she said, 
giving Nataslia a significant look. “'I'he old 
man is here and his sou's expected any dav. 
You’ll have to make hisacquaintarice. But we’ll 
speak of that later on,” she added, glancing at 
Sons a with a look that showed she did not want 
to .s]>eak of it in her presence. “Now listen. "she 
said to the count. "Wliat do you w’am tomor- 
row? WMiom will you send for? Shinshiii?” she 
crooki'd one of her fingers. “The sniveling An- 
na MikhavloMia? That’s two. She’s here with 
her son. The son is getting married! 1 hen Bc- 
zaikhov. cb? He is here loo. with his wife. He 
ran away fioiu her and she came galloping aft- 
er him. He dined with me on Wednesday. As 
for thc'ir.”— and she pointed to the girls— “to- 
moi low I’ll take them first to tlie Iberian shrine 
ol the Mother of God, and then we’ll dri\e to 
the Super-Rogue’s.^ 1 suppose you’ll have ev- 
erything new. Don't judge by me: slee\cs 

^A pun on Suppert-Roguet, the clrt's^makcr’s 
name.— Fk. 
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nowadays are this sizel The other day young 
Princess Irina Vasilevna came to see me; she 
was an awful sight— looked as if she had put 
two barrels on her arms. You know not a day 
passes now without some new fashion. . . . And 
wliat have you to do yourself?” she asked the 
count sternly. 

“One thing has come on top of another: her 
rags to buy, and now a purchaser has turned 
up for the Moscow estate and for the hf)usc. If 
you will be so kind, I’ll fix a time and go down 
to the estate just for a day, and leave my lassies 
with you.” 

“All right. All right. They’ll be safe with me, 
as safe as in Chancery! I’ll take them where they 
must go, scold them a bit, and pet them a bit,” 
said MArya Dmitrievna, touching her god- 
daughter and favorite, Natdslu, on the cheek 
with her large hand. 

Next morning Marya Dmitrievna took the 
young ladies to the Iberian shrine of the Moth- 
er of God and to Madame Siippert-Roguct, 
who was so afraid of M:irya Dmitrievna that 
she always let her have costumes at a loss mere- 
ly to get rid of her. Mary'a Dmitrievna ordered 
almost the whole trousseau. When they got 
home she turned everybody out of the room ex- 
cept Natdsha, and then called her pet to her 
wirm chair. 

“Well, now we’ll talk. I congratulate you on 
your betrothed. You’ve hooked a fine fellow! I 
am glad for your sake and I’ve known him 
since he was so high.” She held her hand a cou- 
ple of feet from the ground. Natasha blushed 
happily. “I like him and all his family. Now 
listen! Youknowthaiold Prince Nicholasmuch 
dislikes his son’s marrying. Ihe old fellow’s 
crotchety! Of course Prince Andrew is not a 
child and can shift without him, but it’s not 
nice to enter a family against a father’s will. 
One wants to do it peacefully and lovingly. 
You’re a clever girl and you’ll know how to 
manage. Be kind, and use your wits. Then all 
will be well.” 

Natdsha remained silent, from shyness Mdrya 
Dmitrievna supposed, but really because she 
disliked anyone interfering in wdiat touched 
her love of Prince Andrew, which seemed to 
her so apart from all human affairs that no one 
could understand it. She loved and knew Prince 
Andrew, he loved her only, and was to come 
one of these days and take her. She wanted 
nothing more. 

“You see I have known him a long time and 
am also fond of Mary, your future sister-in-law. 
’Husbands’ sisters bring up blisters,' but this 


one wouldn’t hurt a fly. She has asked me to 
bring you two together. I’omonow you'll go 
with your father to see her. Be veiy nice and 
affectionate to her: yoii’ie younger than she. 
When he comes, he’ll find you already know 
his sister and father and arc liked by them. Am 
I right oi not? Won’t tliat be best?” 

“Yes. it will.” Natdsha answered reluctantly. 

CHAPTER VII 

Nfxi day, by Marya Dmitrievna’s advice, Count 
RosteW took Natasha to call on Prince Nicholas 
Bolk«)nski. 7 he count did not set out cheerful- 
ly on this visit, at heart he fc’lt afraid. He well 
remembered the last interview he had had with 
the old prince ai the time of the eniollment, 
when in reply to an invitation to dinner he 
had had to listen to an airgrv repiimaiid lor 
not having prosicled his full cpiota of men. Na- 
tasha, on the other hand, having put on her 
best gown, was in the highc’st spirits. “ They 
can’t help liking me,” she thought. “Eserybody 
always has liked me, and 1 am so willing to do 
anything they wish, so ready to be fond ol him 
—for being /ns father— and of her— tor being fns 
sister— that there is no reason lor them not to 
like me. . . .” 

They drove up to the gloomy old house on 
the Vozdvf/henka and enterc'd the vestibule. 

“Well, the Lord have mercy on us!” said the 
count, half in jest, half in earnest; but Nat.isha 
noticed that her father was llurric’d'on entering 
the anteroom and inc]uired timidly and softly 
whether the prince and princess were at home. 

When they had been announced a perturba- 
tion was noticeable among the servants. "1 he 
footman who had gone to aiinounce them was 
stopped by another in the Irrrgc hall and they 
whispered to one another. 7 hen a maidservant 
ran into the hall and hurriedly said something, 
mentioning the princess. At last an old, cross- 
looking footman came and announced to the 
Rostcjvs that the prince was not rcceising, hut 
that the princess beggc’d them to walk up. l ire 
first person who came to meet the visitors was 
Mademoiselle Bourienne. She greeted the la- 
the*! and daughter with spec ial politeness and 
showed them to the princess’ room. 7'lie prin- 
cess, looking excited and nervous, her lace 
flushed in patches, ran in to meet the visitors, 
treading heavily, and vainly trying to appear 
cordial and at case. From the fust glance Prin- 
cess Mai^ did not like Natasha. She thought 
hertoo fashionahlydressed, frivolously gayand 
\aiii. Sfic did not at all realize that before hav- 
ing scei* her future sister-in-law she was prej- 
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udiced against her by involuntary envy of her 
beauty, youth, and happiness, as well as by 
jealousy of her bn)ther's love for her. Apart 
ironi this insuperable antipathy to her. Prin- 
cess Mary was agitated just then because on the 
RosuWs’ being announrc'd, the old prince had 
shouted that he did not wish to see them, that 
Princess Maryinight do so if sherhose, but they 
were not to be admitted to him. She had decid- 
c'd to receive tlumi, but feared lest the prince 
might at any moment indulge in some freak, 
as he seemccl much upset by the Rostovs’ visit. 

“ I here, my clear princess, I’ve brought you 
my songstress,” saici the count, bowing and 
looking round uneasily as if afraid the old 
prince might appear. ”1 am so glad you should 
get to know one another . . . very sorry the prince 
is still ailing,” and after a few more common- 
place remarks he rose. "It yrni’ll allow rne ter 
IcMve my Nat/esha in youi hands lor a ejuarter 
of an hour. Princess, I’ll dri\e round to see An- 
na Semenovna, it’s <|uite near in the Dogs* 
S(juare, and then I’ll come bac k for her.*’ 

I he count had dcsisecl this diplomatic ruse 
(as he alterwaids loicl n:s daughter) to give the 
hiture sisters indaw an opportunity to talk to 
one another Ireely, but another inoiise was to 
a\ oid the cla nger of eiu ountering the old princ c, 
ol whom he was afraid. Tie did not mention 
this to his daughter, but Natasha noticc*d her 
f.ithei’s neivousnc'ss and anxiet) and iclt mor- 
tific'd bv it. She blushed lor him, grew still an- 
gr ier at h.isiiig blushed, and looked at the 
princess with a bold and defiant expression 
which said that she was not alraid of anybody. 
'I he princess told the count that she would be 
deliglited, and only begged him to stay longer 
at Anna Semenovna's, and he departed. 

Despite the uneasy glances thrown at her by 
Princess ATaty— w'howished tc^ havea tetc-il-tc'te 
with Nalasha -Mademoiselle Bourienne re- 
mained in the room and persistently talked 
about Moscow amusements and theaters. Na- 
tasha felt offended by the hesitation she had 
noticed in the anterc^om, by her lather’s nerv- 
ousness, and by the unnatural manner ol the 
princess who— she thought— was making a fa- 
\or of receiviirg her, and so everything dhs- 
pleased her. She did not like Ihincess Mary, 
whom she thought very plain, alFec ted. and dry. 
Nat.'isha suddenly shrank into herself and invol- 
untarily assumed an olHiand air which alieii- 
a ted P ri n c ess M a ry s t i 1 1 me )re. A f t er fi VC m i n u tes 
of irksome, cc^nsirainctl conversation, they 
heard the sound of slippered feet rapidly ap- 
proaching. Princess Mary looked irightenecL 
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The door opened and the old prince, in a dress' 
ing gcjwn and a white nightcap, came in. 

”Ah, madam!” he began. *‘ Madam, Count- 
ess .. . Countess RosteWa, il I am not mistaken 
... I beg you to excuse rne, to c*xcusc me ... 1 
did iicjt kiiciw, madam. God is my witness, I did 
not know you had honored us with a visit, and 
I came in sue h a costume only to see my daugh- 
ter. I beg you to excuse rne . . . God is my wit- 
ness, I didn’t know—” he repeated, stressing 
the word “God” so unnaturally and so unpleas- 
antly that Princess Mary stood with dc^wncast 
eyes not daring to look cither at her father or 
at Natasha. 

Nor did the latter, having risen and curtsied, 
know w'hat to do. Madeincjisellc Bourienne 
alone smiled agreeably. 

”1 beg you to excuse me, excuse me! God is 
my witness, I did not know,” muttered the old 
man. and aftcriooking Natdshaovcr Ironi head 
to foot he went out. 

Mademoiselle Bourienne was the first to rc- 
coscr herself after this apparition and began 
speaking about the prince’s indispc>sition. Na- 
tasha and Princess Sfary loc^ked at one anoth- 
er in silence, and the longer they did so with- 
out saving w'hat they wanted to sav, the greater 
grew their antipathy to one another. 

When the count returned. Nal.isha was im- 
politely pleased and hastened to gel away: at 
that moment she hated the stiff, elderly prin- 
cess, who could place her in such an embarrass- 
ing position and had spent half an hour with 
her without once mentioning Prince Andrew. 
“I couldn’t begin talking about him in the 
presence of that Frenchwoman,” thought Na- 
tasha. The same thought was meamvhile tor- 
menting Princess Mary. She knew what she 
ought to ha\c said to Natasha, hut she had 
been unable to say it because Mademoiselle 
Bourienne w.is in the way, and because, with- 
out knowing why. she lelt it \ery diflicult to 
speak of the marriage. W’hcn the count was al- 
ready leaving the room. Princess Mary went up 
liurriedly to Natasha, look her by the hand, and 
said with a dec)) sigh: 

“Wait, I must . . .” 

Natasha glanced at her ironically without 
knowing why. 

’’Dear Natalie,” said Princess Mary. “1 want 
you to know that I am glad my brother has 
found hap})iness. . . .” 

She paii.scd, feeling that she was not telling 
the truth. Natasha noticed this and guessed its 
reason. 

**1 think. Princess, it is not convenient to 
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speak of tliat now/' she said with external dig- 
nity and coldness, though she felt the tears 
choking her. 

"What have I said and what have I done?" 
thought she, as soon as she was out of the room. 

They waited a long time for Natilsha to come 
to dinner that day. She sat in her room crying 
like a child, blowing heriiose and sobbing. S6n- 
ya stood beside her, kissing her hair. 

"Natisha, what is it aljout?" she asked. 
"What do they matter to you? It will all pass, 
Natasha." 

"But it you only knew how offensive it was 
. . . as if I . . ." 

"Don't talk about it. Natdsha. It wasn't your 
fault so why should you mind? Kiss me," said 
S6nya. 

Natasha raised her head and, kissing her 
friend on the lips, pressed her wet lace against 
her. 

"1 can't tell you, I don't know. No one's to 
blame,” said NatAsha— "It's my fault. Hut it all 
hurts terribly. Oh, why doesn't he come? . . ." 

She came in to dinner with red eyes. Marya 
Dmitrievna, who knew how the piince had re- 
ceived the RosuWs, pretended not to notice 
how upset NatAsha was and jested resolutely 
and loudly at table with the count and the 
other guests. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Tha i irvi .ning the Rostovs went to the Opera, 
for which Maiya Dmitrievna had taken a box. 

NatAslia did not want to go, but could not re- • 
fuse Mdrya Dmitrievna's kind offei which was 
intended expiessly for her. When she came 
ready dressed into the ballroom to await her 
father, and looking in the large mirror there 
saw that she was pretty, very pretty, she felt 
even more sad, but it was a sweet, tender sad- 
ness. 

"O God, if he were here now I wmihl not 
beha\c as I did then, but differently. I would 
not be silly and afraid of things, I would .sim- 
ply embrace him, cling to him, and make him 
look at me with those searching inquiring eyes 
with which he has so often looked at me, and 
then 1 w^ould make him laugh as he used to 
laugh. And his eyes—how I see those eyesl" 
thought Natasha. "And w^hat do his father and 
sister matter to me? I love him alone, liim, him, 
with that face and those eyes, with his smile, 
manly and yet childlike. . . . No, I had better 
not think of him; not think of him but foiget 
him, quite forget him for the present. I can't 
bear this waiting and I shall cry in a niinutel" 


and she turned away from the glass, making an 
effort not to cry. "And how tan S6n ya love 
Nicholas so calmlyand quietlyand wait so long 
and so patiently?" thought she, looking at Sten- 
ya, who also came in quite ready, with a (an in 
her hand. "No, she's altogether diffeiciit. 1 
can’t!" 

NatAsha at that moment felt so softened and 
tender that it was not enough for her to love 
and know she was beloved, slie wanted now, at 
once, to embrace the man she lo\c*d, to speak 
and hear from him words of love such as filled 
her heart. While she sat in the carnage beside 
her fathei, pensively watching the lights of the 
street lamps flickering on the frozen window, 
she felt still sadder and mote in lo\e, and for- 
got wheie she was going and with whom. Hav- 
ing fallen into the line of caniages, the Ros- 
td\s’ carriage diovc up to the theater, its wheels 
squeaking over the snow. Nai/isha and .Sonya, 
holding up their dresses, jumped out quickly. 
1 he count got out helped hy the footmen, and, 
passing among men and women wlio wcic en- 
tering and the program sellcis. they all thice 
went along the coindoi to the first low ol box- 
es. Through the closed doors the music was al- 
ready audible. 

"NatAshd, your hair! . . wiiispeied Sonya. 

An attendant deferentially and quickly 
slipped l)efote the ladies and opeiuxl the door 
of their box. The musii .sounded loudci and 
through the door rows of bnghtlylit boxes in 
which laches sat with baie arms and shoulcleis, 
and noisy stalls brilliant with uniJorms, glit- 
teied befoie their eyes. A ladyenteiing the next 
box shot a glance of feminine envy at Natasha. 
1 he cuitaiii had not set iiseti and the oseituie 
was being played. NatAsha, smoothing her 
gown, went in with Sonya and sat down, scan- 
ning the brilliant tiersof boxesopposite. A sen- 
sation she had not experienc cxl lor a long time 
—that of hunch c'cls ot eyes looking at her bare 
arms and neck— suddenly affected her both 
agreeably and dis.igiecably and called up a 
whole ciowd of memories, clesiies and emo- 
tions associated with that feeling. 

T he tworemaikably pretty girls. Nat Asha and 
Scjiiya, with Count Rostov w'ho had not been 
seen in Moscow for a long time, attiactcd gen- 
eral attention. Moreover, evc^rybody knc'W 
vaguely of NatAsha 'sengagement to Prime An- 
drew, and knew that the Rostovs luid lived in 
the country ever since, and all looked with cu- 
rio.sity at a fian((!rc who w«'is making one ol the 
best matches in Russia. 

Natasha's looks, as everyone told her, had 
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improved in the country, and that evening 
thanks to her agitation she was particularly 
pretty. She struck those who saw her by her full- 
ness of life and beauty, combined with her in- 
difference to everything about her. Her black 
eyes looked at the crowd without seeking any- 
one, and her delicate aim, bare to above the el- 
bow, lay on the velvet edge of the box, while, 
evidently unconsciously, she opened and closed 
her hand in time to the music, crumpling her 
progiam. “Look, there’s Alenina,” said Sdnya, 
“with her mother, isn’t it?” 

“Dear me, Michael Kirflovich has grown still 
stouterl” remarked the count. 

“Look at our Anna Mikhaylovna— what a 
headdress she has onl“ 

“'rhe Kar^igins, Julie— and Boris with them. 
One can see at once that they’re engaged. . . 

“Drubetskdy has proposed?’’ 

“Oh yes, 1 heard it today,” said Shinshfn, 
coming into the Rostovs’ box. 

Natasha looked in thediiection in which her 
father’s eyes were turned and saw Julie sitting 
beside her mother with a happ) look on her 
face and a string of pearls round her thick red 
nc(k— which Natcisha knew was cosered with 
powder. Behind them, wearing a smile and 
leaning o\er with an car to ftilic’s mouth, was 
Boils’ handsome smoothly blushed head. He 
looked at the Rostdvstioni under his browsand 
said something, smiling, to his betrothed. 

“ 1 hey are talking about us, about me and 
hiinl” thought Nat*1sha. “And he no doubt is 
calming her jeahmsy of inc'.'I hey needn’t trou- 
ble themselves! If only they knew^ how little I 
am concerned about any of them.” 

Behind them sat Anna Mikhdylovna wearing 
a green Jieacldrcss .md with a happy look f>f res- 
ignation to the will of God on her face. Their 
box WMS pervaded by that atmosphere of an af- 
fiaiKc'd couple which Nat.isha knew so well 
and liked .so much. She turned away and sud- 
denly remembered all that had been so humil- 
iating in her morning’s visit. 

“What right has he not to wish to receive 
me into his family? Oh, better not think of it 
—not till he comes back!” she told herself, and 
began looking at the faces, some stiange and 
some familiar, in the stalls. In the front, in the 
very center, leaning back against the orchestra 
rail, stood Ddlokhov in a Persian dress, his 
curly hair brushed up into a huge shock. He 
stood in lull view of the audience, well aware 
that he was attracting cswyone’s attention, yet 
as much at case as though he were in his own 
room. Around him thronged Moscow’s most 
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brilliant young men, whom he evidently dom- 
inated. 

The count, laughing, nudged the blushing 
Sdnya and pointed to her former adorer. 

“Do you recognize him?” said he. “And where 
has he sprung from?” he asked, turning to 
Shinshin. “Dicln’t he vanish somewhere?” 

“He did,” replied Shinshfn. “He was in the 
Caucasus and ran away from there. They say 
he has been acting as minister to some ruling 
prince in Persia, W'here he killed the Shah’s 
brother. Now all the Moscow ladies are mad 
about himl 1 t’s ’Ddlokhov the Persian* that does 
iti We never hear a word but Ddlokhov is men- 
tioned. They swear by him, they offer him to 
you as they would a dish of choice sterlet. Ddlo- 
khov and Anatole Kurigin ha\e turned all our 
ladies’ heads.” 

A tall, beautiful w’oman with a mass of plait- 
ed hair and inuc h exposed plump white shoul- 
ders and neck, rouncl which she wore a double 
siting of large pearls, entered the adjoining 
box rustling her heavy si Ik dress and took a long 
lime settling into her place. 

Natasha involuntarily gazed at that neck, 
those shouldets, and pearls and coiffure, and 
admired the beauty of the shoulders and the 
peat Is. While Nat.^tsha was fixing her ga/e on 
her for the sccotid time the lady lookecl round 
and, meeting the count’s eyes, nodded to him 
and smiled. She was the Countess Beziikhova, 
Pierre’s wife, and the count, who knew every- 
one in society, leaned over and spoke to her. 

"Have you been here long, Countess?” he in- 
c]uired. “i’ll call. I’ll call to kiss your hand. I’m 
here on business and have brought my git Is 
with me. They say Senuhicna acts marvelously. 
Count Pierre never used to forget us. Is he 
here?” 

“Ves, he meant to look in,” answered Helene, 
and glanced attentively at Natasha. 

Count Rostov resumed his scat. 

“Handsome, isn’t she?” he whispered to Na- 
tasha. 

“Wondctfull” answered Natdsha. “She’s a 
woman one could easily fall in love with.” 

Just then the last c hot els of the overture were 
heard and the conductor lapped with his stick. 
Some latecomers took their seats in the stalls, 
and the curtain rose. 

As soon as it rose everyone in the boxes and 
stalls became silent, and all the men, c>ld and 
young, in uniform and evening dress, and all 
the women with gcinson their bare flesh, turned 
their whole attention with eager curiosity to 
the stage. Natdsha too began to look at it. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The floor of the stage consisted of sinix)th 
boards, at the sides was some painted card- 
board representing; trees, and at the back was 
a cloth stretched over boards. In the center of 
the stage sat some girls in red bodices and white 
skirts. One very fat girl in a white silk dress sat 
apart on a low bench, to the back of which a 
piece of green cardboard was glued. They all 
sang something. When they had finished their 
song the girl in white went up to the prompt- 
er’s box and a man with tight silk trousers over 
his stout legs, and holding a plume and a dag- 
ger, went up to her and began singing, waving 
his arms about. 

First the man in the light trousers sang alone, 
then she sang, then they both paused while the 
orchestra played and the man fingered the hand 
of the girl in white, obviously awaiting the beat 
to start singing with her. They sang together 
and everyone in the theater began clapping 
and shouting, while the man and woman on 
the stage—who represented losers— began smil- 
ing. .spreading out their arms, and bowing. 

After her life in the country, and in her pres- 
ent serious mood, all thissecnied grotesque and 
amazing to Natdsha. She could not follow the 
opera nor even listen to the music; she saw on- 
*v the painted cardboard and .the queerly 
dressed men and women who moved, spoke, 
and sang so strangely in that brilliant light. 
She knew what it was all meant to represent, 
but it was so pretentiously false and unnatural 
that she first felt ashamed for the actors and 
then amused at them. .She looked at the faces of 
the audience, seeking in them the same sense of 
ridicule and perplexity she herself experienced, 
but they all seemed attentive to what was hap- 
pening on the stage, and (‘xpressed delight 
which to Natasha seemed feigned. “1 suppose 
it has to be like thisi” she thought. She kept 
looking round in turn at the rows of pomaded 
heads in the stalls and then at the seminude 
women in the boxes, especially at IKliine in 
the next box, who— apparently cjuite unclothed 
—sat with a quiet tranf|uil smile, not taking her 
eyes off the stage. And leeling the bright light 
that flooded the whole place and the warm air 
heated by the crowd, NatAsha little by little be- 
gan to pass into a state of intoxication she had 
not experienced for a long while. She did not 
realize who and where slie was, nor what was 
going on before her. Asshc looked and thought, 
the strangest fancies unexpe ctedly and disc on- 
nectcdly passed through hc-r mind: the idea oc- 
curred to her of jumping onto the edge of the 


box and singing the air the actress was singing, 
then she wished to touch with her fan an old 
gentleman sitting not far from her, tlien to 
lean over to Hc!*l^ne and tickle her. 

At a moment when all was cjuict before the 
commencement ot a song, a door leading to the 
stalls on the side neaiest the RosteWs’ box 
crc'aked, and the steps of a belated arrival were 
heard. “There’s Kuragin !’’ whispered Shinsln'n. 
Countess Be/ukhova turned smiling to the new- 
comer, and Natasha, following the direction of 
that look, saw an exceptionally handsome ad- 
jutant approaching theirbox with a self-assured 
yet fonrteoiis hearing. I’his was Anatole Kunl- 
giii whom she had seen and notic ed long ago at 
the ball in Petersburg, lie was now in an adju- 
tant’s uniform with onecpaiilet and a shoulder 
knot. He moved with a restrained swagger 
which would have been ridiculous had he not 
been so good-looking and had his handsome 
face nc^t w'orn such an expression ol good- 
humored complacency and gaiety. '1 hough the 
peiloirnancc was proceeding, he walked delib- 
erately down the carpelcxl gangway, his sword 
and spurs slightly jingling and his liandsornc 
perfumed head held high. Having looked at 
Naulsha he approached liis sister, laid his wcll- 
glovcd hand on the edge ol her box. nocldc’cl to 
her, and leaning forward asked acjuestion,with 
a motion toward Natasha. 

**M(n5 fJunrnavteV* said he, evidently refer- 
ring to Natri.sha, who did not exactly licar his 
words hut understood them Irom the mo\e- 
' ment of his lips. Then he took his place in the 
first row of the stalls and sat down beside Dd- 
lokhov, nudging with his elbow in a friendly 
and offhand way that Ddlokhov whom others 
treatc'd so fawningly. He winked at him gaily, 
smiled, and rested his fc^otagainst the orchestra 
screen. 

“How like the brother is to the sister,’’ re- 
marked the count. “And how handsome tliey 
both are!’’ 

Shinshfn, lowering his voice, began to tell 
thecoirritof some intrigue of Kur Agin ’.sin Mos- 
cow, and Natasha tried to overhear it just be- 
cause he had said she was **cha7ma7\tr.** 

I’he first act w’as over. In the stalls everyone 
began moving about, going out and coming in. 

Boris came to the Rostens’ box, received 
their congratulations very simply, and raising 
his eyebrows with an ulxscnt-minclcd smile con- 
voyed to NatAsha and Sonya his fiancee’s invi- 
tation to her wedding, and w’cnt away. NatAsha 
with a gay, coquettish smile talked to him, and 
c oiigrati’ la ted on his appr oac hing wedding that 
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same Boris with whom she had formerly been 
in love. In the state of intoxication she was 
in, everything seemed simple and natural. 

I’he scantily clad H<^l^ne smiled at everyone 
in the same way, and Natiisha gave Boris a sim- 
ilar smile. 

fl<'‘l( ne*s box was filled and surrounded from 
the stalls by the most distinguished and intel- 
lectual men, who seemed to vie with one anoth- 
er in their wish to let everyone see that they 
knew her. 

Dining the whole of that entr’acte KurAgin 
stood with Dolokhov in front of the orchestra 
partition, looking at the Rostovs’ box. Natasha 
knew he was talking about her and this afford- 
ed her pleasure. She even turned so that he 
should see her profile in what she thought was 
its most becoming aspect. Before the beginning 
of the second act Pierre appeared in the stalls. 
'I he Rostovs had not seen him since their ar- 
rival. His lace looked sad, and he had grown 
still stouter since Natdsha last saw him. lie 
passed up to the front rows, not noticing any- 
one*. Anatole wem np him and began speak- 
ing to him, looking at and indie at ing the Ros- 
tovs’ box. On seeing Natasha Pierre grew ani- 
mated and, hastily passing between the rows, 
came toward their box. When he got there he 
leaned on his clbowsand, smiling, talked to her 
for a long time. While conversing with Pierre. 
Natasha heard aman’svoicc in C^ountess Be/uk- 
hosa's box and something told her itAvas Kurd- 
gin. She turned and their eyes met. Almost 
smiling, he gazed straight into her eyes with 
su( han enraptured caicssinglook that itseenied 
sti.inge to be so near him, to look at him like 
that, to be .so suie he admired her, and not to 
be acquainted with him. 

In the setond act there was scenery repre- 
senting tombstones, and there was a round hole 
in the tanvas to repicsent the moon, shades 
were raised over the footliglits, and from horns 
and contrabass came deep notes while many 
people a])peared from right and left svearing 
l)lack cloaks and holding things like daggers in 
their hands. 1 hey began waving their arms. 
Then some other peopicran in and bc'gandiag- 
ging away the maiden who had been in Avhite 
and was now in light blue. 'I'hey did not drag 
her away at once, but .sang with her for a long 
time and then at last dragged her off, and be- 
hind the scenes something metallic svas struck 
three times and everyone knelt clown and sang 
a player. All these things were repeatedly inter- 
rupted by the enthusiastic shouts of the audi- 
ence. 
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During this act every time Natdsha looked 
toward the stalls she saw Anatole Kurdgin with 
an arm thrown across the back of his chair,star- 
ing at her. She was pleased to see that he was 
captivated by her and it did not occur to her 
that there was anything wrong in it. 

When the second act was over Countess Be- 
/iikhova rose, turned to the Rostovs’ box— her 
whole bosom completely exposed— beckoned 
the old count wit h a gloved finger, and paying 
no attention to those who had entered her box 
began talking to him with an amiable smile. 

“Do make me acquainted with your charm- 
ing daughters,’’ said she. “The whole town is 
singing their praises and 1 don’t even know 
them.’’ 

Natasha rose and curtsied to the splendid 
countess. .She was so pleased by praise from 
this brilliant beauty that she blushed with 
pleasure. 

“I want to become a Moscovite too, now,” 
said IIc!‘R‘ne. “How is it you’re not ashamed to 
bury such pearls in the country?” 

C’.ountess Bezukhriva cjuitc desers'cd herr rep- 
utation of being a fascinating svoman. She 
could say what she did not think— especially 
what was flattering— quite simply and natural- 

ly- 

“Dear count, you must let me look after your 
dauglitcrs! Though I am not staying here long 
this time— nor are) ou— I will trytoainuse them. 
1 have already heard much of )oii in Peters- 
burg and Avanted to get to knoAV you,” said she 
to Natasha Avith her stereotyped and lovely 
smile. “I had heard about sou from my page, 
Drubetsk()y. Have )ou heard he is getting mar- 
ried? .And also from my husband’s iriend Bol- 
kemski. Prince AnclrcAv Bolkonski,” she Avent 
on Aviih special emphasis, implying that she 
kncAv ol his relation to Natasha. To get better 
accpia lilted she asked that one of the young 
ladies should conic into her box lor the rest ol 
the peitormancc, and Naidsha moved over to 
it. 

1 he scene of the third act represented a pal- 
ace in Avhich many candles avctc burning and 
pic lines of knights Aviih short beards hung on 
the walls. In the middle stood Avhat were prob- 
ably a king and a queen. The king Avaved his 
right arm and, evidently nerA'ous, sang some- 
thing badly and sat down on a crimson throne. 
1 he maiden Avho had been first in Avhitc and 
then in light blue, now Avore only a .smock, and 
stood beside the throne with hcT hair clown. 
She sang something moiirnluny.addre.ssing the 
queen, but the king Avaved his arm sescrely. 
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and men and women with bare legs came in 
from bothsidesaiid began dancing all together. 
Then the violins played very shrilly and mer- 
rily and one of the women with thick bare legs 
and thin arms, separating from the others, went 
behind the wings, adjusted her bodice, returned 
to the middle of the stage, and began jump- 
ing and striking one foot rapidly against the 
other. In the stalls everyone clapped and shout- 
ed “bravo!” Then one of the men went into a 
corner of the stage. The cymbals and horns in 
the orchestra struck up more loudly, and this 
man with bare legs jumped very high and waved 
his feet about very rapidly. (He was Duport, 
who received sixty thousand rubles a year for 
this art.) Everybody in the stalls, boxes, and 
galleries began clapping and shouting with all 
their might, and the man stopped and began 
smiling and bowing to all sides. Then other 
men and women danced with bare legs. Then 
the king again shouted to the sound of music, 
and they all began singing. But suddenly a 
storm came on, chromatic scales and diinin islicd 
sevenths were heard in the orchestra, everyone 
ran off. again dragging one of their nuinber 
away, and the curtain dropped. Onto more 
there was a terrible noise and clatter among the 
audience, and with rapturous faces everyone 
’♦egan shouting: “Duport! Duportl Duport!” 
Natisha no longer thought this strange. She 
look about with pleasure, smiling joyfully. 

“Isn't Duport delightful?” H<51^neasked her. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Natdsha. 

CHAPTER X 

Duri.ng the entr’acte a whiff of cold air came 
into H<?l^nc’s box, the door opened, and Ana- 
tole entered, stooping and trying not to brush 
against anyone. 

“Let me introduce my brother to you,” said 
H^d^ne, her eyes shifting uneasily from Na- 
tdsha to Anatole. 

Natdsha turned her pretty little head toward 
the elegant young officer and smiled at him 
over her bare shoulder- Anatole, who was as 
handsome at close cjuarters as at a distance, sat 
down beside her and told her he had long 
wished to have this happiness— ever since the 
Naryshkins’ ball in fact, at which he had had 
the well-remembered pleasure of seeing her. 
Kurdgin was much more sensible and simple 
with women than among men. He talked bold- 
ly and naturally, and Natdsha was strangely 
and agreeably struck by the fact that there was 
nothing formidable in this man about whom 
there was so much talk, but that on the con- 


trary his smile was most naive, cheerful, and 
good-natured. 

Kurdgin asked her opinion of the perform- 
ance and told her how at a previous perform- 
ance Semenova had fallen dowTi on the stage. 

“And do you know. Countess,” he said, sud- 
denly addressing her as an old, familiar ac- 
quaintance, “we arc getting up a costume tour- 
nament; you ought to take part in it! It wtII 
be great fun. Weslinllall meet at the Kardgins’! 
Please come! No! Really, eh?” said he. 

WThile saying this he never removed his smil- 
ing eyes from her face, her neck, and her bare 
anns. Natdsha knew for certain that he was en- 
raptured by her. I'his pleased her, yet his pres- 
ence made her feel constrained and oppressed. 
When she was not looking at him she felt 
that he was looking at her shoulders, and she 
involuntarily caught his eye so that he should 
look into hers rather than this. But looking in- 
to his eyes she was frightened, realizing that 
there was not that barrier of modesty siie had 
always lelt between herself and other men. She 
did not know how it was that within five min- 
utes she had come to feel herself terribly near 
to this man. When she luriicd away she feared 
he might seize her from behind by hei bare aim 
and kiss her on the neck. They sj>oke of most 
ordinary things, yet she felt that they were clos 
cr to one another than she had ever been to 
any man. Natdsha kept turning to Hcf'RTie and 
to her father, as if asking what it all nicain, but 
Ht^l^ne was engaged in conversation with a 
gencTal atid did not answer her look, and her 
father’s eyes said nothing but what they alwa\s 
said: “Having a good time? Well, I’m glad ol 
it!” 

During one of these moments of awkward 
silence when Anatole’s prominent eyes were 
gazing calmly and fixedly at her, Natasha, to 
break the silence, asked him how he liked Mr)s- 
cow. She asked the question and blushed. She 
felt all the time that by talking to him she was 
doing something improper. Anatole smiled as 
though to encourage her. 

“At first I did not like it much, because what 
makesa town pleasant re Aonf les johes femmes,^ 
isn’t that so? But now 1 like it very much in- 
deed,” he said, looking at her significantly. 
“You’ll come to the costume tournament. 
Countess? Do tome!” and putting out his hand 
to her bouquet and dropping liis voice, he add- 
ed, “You will be the prettiest there. Do come, 
dear countess, and give me this flower as a 
pledge!” 

' Are iiie pretty women. 
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Natdsha did not understand what he was 
saying any more than he did himself, but she 
felt that his incomprehensible words had an 
improper intention. She did not know what to 
say and turned away as if she had not heard his 
remark. But as soon as she had turned away she 
felt that he was there, behind, so dose behind 
her. 

“How is he now? Confused? Angry? Ought 
T to put it right?” she asked herself, and she 
(oulcl not lefrain from turning round. She 
looked straight into his eyes, and his nearness, 
self assurance, and thegooci-natured tcndernc^ss 
of his smile van(]ui$hcd her. She smiled just as 
he was doing, ga/ing straight into his eyes. 
And again she felt with horror that no barrier 
lay between him and her. 

The curtain rose again. Anatolc left the box, 
serene and gay. Nat^-isha went back to her fa- 
ther in the other box, now quite submissive to 
the world she found herself in. All that was 
going on before her now seemed cpiitc nat- 
ural, but on the other hand all her previous 
thoughts of her betrothed, of Princess Mary, 
or ol life in the «ountr) did not once ic'cur 
tf) her mind and were as if belonging to a re- 
mote j)ast. 

Ill the foul th ac t there was some soi t of dev- 
il who sang waving his arm about, till the 
bo.irdswerewithdr.ivvn liom under him and he 
disappcMied down below, riiat was the only 
pait of the lointh act that Nat/isha saw. .She 
felt .igiiated and toiinented, and the cause of 
this was Kur.igin wdiom she could not help 
watc hing. As they wcie leaving the theater An- 
atole came iiji t(» them, called their carriage, 
and helped them in. .\s he was putting Na- 
tasha in he piessc’d her arm above the elbow. 
Agitated and flushed she turned round, lie was 
looking at her with glittering eyes, smiling ten- 
derly. 

Only after she had reached home wms Na- 
l:isha able clearly to think over whai had hap- 
pened to her, and suddenly remembeiing 
Prince y\ndrew she was horrified, and at tea to 
which all had sat down after the opera, she 
ga.ve a loud exclamation, flushed, and ran out 
of the room. 

”0 Cod! I am lost!”shcsaid to herself. “I low 
could I let him?” She sat for a long time hiding 
her flushed face in her hands trying to icMli/e 
what had hap})encd to her, but was unable ei- 
ther to understand what had hap])ened or what 
she felt. Everything seemed dark, obsc urc, and 
terrible. There in that enormous, illuminated 


theater where the bare-legged Diiport, in a tin- 
sel-decorated jacket, jumped about to the music 
on wet boards, and >oung girls and old men, and 
the nearly naked Hc^-Iene with her proud, calm 
smile, rapturously cried ” bravo 1”— there in the 
presence of that H<!:li-ne it had all seemed clear 
and simple; but now. alone by herself, it was 
incomprehensible. “What is it? What was that 
terror I felt of him? What is this gnawing of 
conscience I am feeling now?” she thought. 

Only to the old countess at night in bed 
could Natasha have told all she was feeling. 
She knew that Sc'jnya with her severe and sim- 
ple view's would either not understand it at all 
or would be horrified at such a conlession. So 
Natasha tried to solve what was torturing her 
by herself. 

“.Am 1 spoiled for Andrew's love or not?” she 
asked herself, and with soothing irony replied: 
“What a fool I am to ask that! What did hap- 
pen to me? Nothing! I have done nothing, I 
didn't lead him on at all. Nobody will know 
and I shall never see him again,” she told hei- 
solf. “So it is plain that nothing has happened 
ai!d thcie is nothing to repent of, and .\ndrew 
can love me still. But why ‘still?’ O Ciod, why 
isn’t he here?” Natasha quieted herself for a 
moment, but again some instinct told her that 
though all this was true, and though nothing 
had happened, vet the foimer purity of her 
love lor Prince Andrew had perished. And 
again in imagination she w’ent over her whole 
convetsatioii with Kuiagiii, and again saw' the 
face, gestures, and tender smile of that bold 
handsome man w’hen he pressed her aim. 

CHAP 1 ER XI 

Anatoi.e Kuragin was staving in Moscow be- 
cause his hither had sent him awav from Pe- 
tersburg, where he had been spending tw'eiuv 
thousand rubles a vear in cash, besides running 
up debts lor as much more, wdiich his creditors 
demanded fiom his father. 

His father announced to him that he would 
now pay half his debts for the last time, but on- 
ly on condition that he went to Moscow' as ad- 
jutant to the comm.indcr in chief— a post his 
father had prociircxl lor him— and would at 
last try to make a good match there. He indi- 
cated to him Princc'ss Mary and Julie KarAgina. 

Anaiole consented and went to Moscow, 
where he put up at Pierre’s house. Pierre re- 
ceived him unwillingly at first, but got used to 
him after a w'hiIe..soinctimcsev'eii accompanied 
him on his c arousals, and gave him money un- 
der the guise of loans. 
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As Shinshin bud remarked, from the time of 
his arrival AiiatoJc bad liii iiccl the heads of the 
Moscow ladies, especially by tJic fatt that Jic 
slighted them and plainly preferred the gyp- 
sy girls and French actresses— with the chief of 
whom. Mademoiselle George, he was said to be 
on intimate relations. He had never missed a 
carousal at Danilov’s or other Moscow revel- 
ers', drank whole nights through, outvying ev- 
eryone else, and was at all the balls and parties 
of the best .society. I'here was talk ol his in- 
trigues with .some of the ladies, and he ilirtcd 
with a few of them at the balls. But he did not 
run after the unmarried girls, especially the 
rich heircs.ses who w'cre most ol them plain. 
There w'as a special reasem tor this. a> he had 
got married two years before— a laet known on- 
ly to his most intimate friends. At that time 
w'hile wdth Jiis regiment in Poland, a Polish 
landowtier of small means had forced him to 
marry his daughter, .\natolc had very soon 
abandoned his wife and. for a pavinent which 
he agreed to send to his lather-in-law, had ar- 
ranged to be free to pa.ss himsell off as a bach- 
elor. 

Anatolcw'as alw'ays content with his position, 
with himself, and with others. He was instinc- 
tively and thoroughly convinced that it was 
impossible for him to live otherwise than as he 
tUcl and that he had never in his life done any- 
thing base. He was incapable ol considering 
how his actions might affect others or what the 
consequences ol this or that action of his might 
be. He was convinced that, as a duck is som.ade 
that it must live in water, so C^od had made 
him such that he must spend thirty tlioiisand 
rubles a )car and always occupy a prominent 
position in society. lie believed this so firmly 
that others, looking at him, were persuaded of 
it too and did not refuse him cither a leading 
place in society or money, which he borrowed 
Irom anyone and everyTuie and evidently 
would not repay. 

He was not a gambler, at any rate he did not 
care about winning. He was not vain. He did 
not mind w hat people thought of him. Still less 
could he be accused of ambition. More than 
once he had vexed his lather by spoiling his 
own career, and he laughed at clistinciions of 
all kinds. He was not mean, and did not refuse 
anyone who asked ol him. All he cared about 
was gaiety and w’omen, and as accoiding lo his 
ideas there was nothing dishonorable in these 
castes, and he was incapable of considt*ringwhat 
the gratification of his tastes entailed for oth- 
ers, he honestly considered himself irreproach- 


able, sincerely despised rogues and bad peo- 
ple, and with a tranquil couscieiue can ied his 
ilcad high. 

Rakes, those male Afagdalencs, have a se- 
cret lecling of innocence similar to that which 
female Magdalenes h.i\e, based on the same 
hope ol lorgiveness. ‘‘All will he lorgiven her, 
for she lo\c‘d much; and all will be loi given 
him. for he enjoyrcl much.” 

Dblokhov. who had rc'appc'aiC'd that year in 
Nfc^scow aftc'r his c'xile and his IVtsian adven- 
tures, and was le.icling a life ol luxury, gam- 
bling. and dissipatioti, associated with his old 
Petersl)urg comrade kur.igin and made use of 
him for his own ends. 

Anatole was sincerely fond of D()lokho\ for 
his cleverness and audacity. Dblokhov, who 
needed .\naroIe Kiiiagin’s name, position, and 
connectiems as a hail to chaw rich young men 
into liis gambling set, made use ol him aticl 
amused himsell at his expense w'ithont letting 
the other feel it. Apart Irom the’ .uh.intage he 
dcTived Irom An.itolo, tlu' vc’iy pioccss ol 
doininating anolhc'r's vcill was in itsell a picas- 
me, a habit, and a necessity to Dtdokhov. 

Nal.isha had m.ide a strong impression on 
Kuragiri. \t supper alter the opetahcdestiibed 
to Dc)Iokhov with the air ol a connoissour the' 
attractions of her arms, shoulders, fc’ei, and 
hair and expressed his intention ol m.iking 
love to her. Anatole liacl no notion and was in- 
capable of considering what might come ol 
such lo\e-inaking. as he never had any notion 
•of the outcome ol any ol his .iciicuis. 

“She's first rate, my dear fellow, but not lor 
us,” replied Dedokliov. 

”1 wull tell niy sister lo ask her to dinne r,” 
said Anatole. “Fh?” 

“You'd better w'aii till she’s mariiecl. . . .” 

“You know, 1 adore little girls, they lose 
their bc.icls at one e,” pursued \natole. 

“You have bc'cn caught once a heady by a 
‘little girl’,” said Dblokhov who ktiew^ ol Ivu- 
ragin’s marriage. “ I ake c.ne!” 

“Well, that can’t hap|H’ii twice! Eh?” said 
Anatole, with a good huinoi'ccl laugh. 

CHAPTER XII 

Tiif day amir ’nil ovi ra the Rostbvs went 
nowhere and nobody came to see them. Mai ya 
Dmitrievna talked lo the count alxml some- 
lliirig which they coiicealc’d from Natasha. Na- 
tasha guessed they were talking about the old 
prince and planning something, and tins dis- 
quieted and oliended her. She was expecting 
Prince Andrew any moment and twice that 
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flay sent a manservant to the Vo/dvizhenka to 
ascertain whether he had come. He had not ar- 
rived. She suffered more now than diirinj; her 
first days in Moscow. 'iVi Iier im|jalience and 
pining for him were now added (he unpleas- 
ant reef)lJc(tion of her inlervif w with Princess 
Mary and the old piitue, and a fear and anxi- 
ety of which she did not undersiand the ranse. 
She continually iancied (hat either he* would 
never come or tliat something wf)iild hapjjeii 
to hcT bclfue he came. She coidcl no longer 
think of him by herself calmly and continuf)iis- 
ly as she had done belore. As soon as she be- 
gan to think of him, the rc'collec tion of the old 
[)rince. of Princess M.iiy, ol the theater, and 
ol Kiiragin mingled with her thoughts. 'I'hc 
cjuestion again presented ilsell whetlier she 
was not guilty, whether she had not already 
bioken laith with Prince iVndtew, and again 
she lound heiself recalling to the minutest de- 
tail every word, every gesiure, and c'very shade 
in tlic play ol expiession on the lace ol the 
man who had bc‘en able to arouse in her such 
an incompreheir ..;id teriilying feeling. 
"IV> the family Natr^sha seemed liselier than 
usual, but she was lar less tran(]uil and happy 
than before. 

On Sunday mf)rning M.uya Dmitrievna in- 
vited her visitors to Mass at her palish church 
—the (diurch of the Assumption built over the 
gi.ives of victims of the plague. 

“I don’t like those laslnf)nal)Ie thuithes,” 
she said, evidently priding hcasell cjii her in- 
dependence of thought.“God is thesameevery- 
nlieie. \Vc have an c*xc client priest, he con- 
ducts the SCI \ ice dc’cently anchsith dignity. and 
the dc’acon is the same. What lioliness is there 
in giving conceits in the choir? I don’t like it, 
it’s just sell-indulgence!” 

Maiya Dmitries na liked Sundays and kiu’W 
how to keep them. Her whole house was 
sciubbcd and cleaned on Satiird.iys; neither 
she nor the servants worked, and thc^y all woie 
holiday dress and went to churc h. At hc*r table 
theie were extra dishes at dinner, and the serv^- 
ants had vodka and loast goose or suckling pig. 
iJut in nothing in the house was the holiday 
so noticeable as in Marya Dmltiievna's btoad, 
stem face, which on that clay wore an iinaii- 
able look of solemn Icstivily. 

After Mass, when they had finished their 
c'oflev. in the dining room where the loose cov- 
eis had been removed Irom the lurniture. a 
servant announced that the cairiage wasrc'ady, 
and Mdiya Dmitrievna lose with a stern air. 
She wore her holiday shawl, in which she paid 


calls, and announced that she wa.s going to sec 
Prince Nicholas Bolkdnski to have an explana- 
tion with him about Natasha. 

After she had gone, a dressmaker from Ma- 
dame Supper t Roguet waitc'd on the Rostovs, 
and Natasha, very glad of this diversion, hav- 
ing shut hciscll into a room adjoining the 
diaw'iiig room, occupied hcTself trying on the 
new dressf s. Just as she had put on a bodice 
without sleeves and only tacked together, and 
was turning hc*r head to see in the glass how 
the back fiired, she heard in the draw'ing room 
the animated sounds of her father’s voice and 
another’s— a wmnan's— that madci her Hush. It 
was Hcderie. Natasha had not time to take off 
the bodice belore the door fipencd and Count- 
c*ss Bc/ukho\a, dressed in a purple velvet gown 
w'ith a high collar, came into the room bc’am- 
ing with gi>od-humored amiable smiles. 

*‘Oh, my enchantress! ’’she cried to the blush- 
ing Nat.isha. “Cffiarming! Nc), this is really be- 
yond anything, my dear count.” said she to 
C.’ount RosteW who had followed her iir. "How 
can y)u live in Moscow and go nowhere? No. 
I won’t let vou off! Nfademoiselle George will 
recite at my house tonight and there’ll be some 
pc'ople, and if you don't bring your lovely girls 
—who are prettier than Mademoiselle (icorge 
—I won’t know you! ^ty husband is away in 
Tver or 1 would send him to fetch you. You 
must come. Vou positively must! Between eight 
and nine.” 

She noddc'd to the dressmaker, whom she 
kncAV and who had curtsied respectful!) to her, 
and seated herself in an armchair beside the 
looking glass, draping the lolds of her velvet 
chess pic turcstjuely. She did not cease chatter- 
ing good-nainiedlyand gaily. contiiuiallv prais- 
ing Natasha’s Ireauty. She looked at Nat.isha’s 
dresses and praised them, as well as a new dres> 
of her own made ol “metallic gau/e.” which 
she had rec ened horn Paris, and advised Na- 
tasha to ha\e i>ne like it. 

“But aiivthing suits vou. iny chanuer!’* she 
rcmarkcxl. 

smile of pleasure newer left Natasha’s face. 
She felt hap[>v and as if she were hlosMUuing 
undfT the piaisc of this dear C<nmtess Be/iik- 
hova who had iormcriy seemed to her so iinap- 
pioachahlc and important and was now so 
kind to her. Nat.isha brightened up and felt al- 
most in love* with this woman, who was so 
bcxiutiliil and so kind. Hc'lene lor her pait was 
sincerely dc'lightcd with Natasha and wislicd 
to give her a good time, .\natole had asked lu'r 
to bring him and Natasha together, and she 
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was calling on the Rostovs for that purpose. 
The idea of throwing her brother and Natdsha 
together amused her. 

Though at one time, in Petersburg, she had 
been annoyed with Natdsha for drawing Bods 
away, she did not think of that now, and in her 
own way heartily wished Natisha well. As she 
was leaving the Rost6vs she called her proteg<5c 
aside. 

*‘^^y brother dined with me yesterday— we 
nearly died of laughter— he ate nothing and 
kept sighing for you, my charmer! He is madly, 
quite madly, in love with you, my dear." 

Nat.isha blushed scarlet when she heard this. 

"How she blushes, how she blushes, my pret- 
ty!" said H^lirne. "You must certainly come. If 
you love somebody, my charmer, that is not a 
reason to shut yourself up. Even if you arc en- 
gaged, I am sure your fianc<^ would wish you to 
go into society rather than be bored to death." 

"So she knows I am engaged, and she and 
her husband Pierre— that good Pierre- have 
talked and laughed about this.Soit's all right.” 
And again, under H^l^ne's inllucnre, what 
had seemed terrible now seemed simple and 
natural. "And she is such a grande dame, so 
kind, and evidently likes me so nuu h. And why 
rot enjoy myself?" thought Natasha, ga/ing at 
. 1^‘lene with wide-open, wondering eyes. 

MArya Dmitrievna came back to dinner taci- 
turn and serious, having c\idenliy suffcied a 
defeat at the old prince’s. She was still too agi- 
tated by the encounter to be able to talk of the 
affair calmly. In answ'cr to the t on nt’s inquiries 
she replied that things were all light and that 
she would tell about it next day. On hearing of 
Countess Be/iikhova’s visit and the invitation 
for that evening, MArya Dmitrievna remarked: 

"I don't care to have anything to do with 
Beziikhova and don’t advise you to; however, 
if you've promised— go. It will divert your 
thoughts," she added, addressing Natasha. 

CHAPTER XIII 

CouM Rosiov took the gills to Countess Bc- 
icukhova’s. There were a good many people 
there, but nearly all strangers to NalAslia. 
Count Rostov was displeased to see that the 
company consisted almost entirely r)f men and 
women known for the freedom of their con- 
duct. Mademoiselle George was standing in a 
corner of the drawing room surrounded by 
young men. There were several Frenchmen 
present, among them M(!tivicr who from the 
time HAl^ne reached Moscow had been an inti- 
mate ill her house. The count decided not to 


sit down to cards or let his girls out of his sight 
and to get away as soon as Mademoiselle 
George’s performance was over. 

Anatolc was at the door, e^idently on the 
lookout for the Rostovs. Immediately after 
greeting the count he went up to NatAsha and 
lollowcd her. As soon as she saw him she was 
seized by the same feeling she had had at the 
opera -gratified vanity at his admiration ol her 
and fear at the absence of a moral barrier be- 
tWTcn them. 

H(M^nc welcomed Natasha delightedly and 
was loud in admiration of her beauty and her 
dress. Soon after their arrival Mademoiselle 
Geoige w'cnt out of the room to change her 
costume. In the diawnng rorim people began 
arranging the chairs and taking their scats. 
Anatole moved a chair for NatAsha and was 
about to sit dc^wti beside her, but the count, 
w'ho never lost sight ol her, took the seat him 
self. Anatolc sat down behind her. 

Mademoiselle George, with her hare, fat, 
dimpled arms, and a red shawl ciiaped o\er 
one shoiildci, came into the space left vacant 
for her, and assumed an unnatural pose. Fn 
thusiastic whispering was audible. 

Mademoiselle Gcoige Uiokccl sleinly and 
gloomily at the audieiuc and began reciting 
some French veiscs describing her guilty lose 
for her son. In some places she raised her\oicc, 
in others she whispered, lifting her head tri 
uinphantly ; sometimes she p.iused and uiteu d 
hoarse .sounds, rolling her eyes. 

"Adorable! divine! delicious!’’ was licaid 
from every side. 

NatAsha looked at the fat at tress, but neither 
saw nor heard nor undei stood anything of 
what went on before her. She only lelt heiseU 
again completely borne away into this strange 
sc'iisclcss w'orld— so remote iiom her old wot Id 
—a w’orld in which it was impossible to know 
wiiai was good or bad, reasonable or senseless. 
Behind her sat Anatolc, and conscious of his 
proximity she experienced a frightened .sense 
of expectancy. 

Alter the first monologue the whole com- 
pany rose and surrounded Mademoiselle 
George, cxpre.ssing their enthusiasm. 

"How beautiful she is!" NatAsha remarked 
to her father who had also risen and was mov- 
ing through the crowd tow^ard the actress. 

"I don’t think so when I look at you!" said 
Anatole, following NatA.sha. He said this at a 
moment when she alone could hear him. "You 
are enchanting . . . iroin the moment 1 saw you 
1 have never ceased . . 
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“Come, come, Natasha!" said the count, as 
he turned back for his daughter. “How beau- 
tiful she is!*’ Natdsha without saying anything 
stepped up to her father and looked at him 
with surprised inquiring eyes. 

After giving several recitations, ^^ademo^ 
sellc George left, and (Countess Ue/ukhova 
asked her visitors into the ijallrooin. 

The count wished to go home, bin llek'^ne 
entreated him not to spoil her improvised ball, 
and the Rostovs stayed on. Anatole asked Na- 
tilsha for a valsc and as thc'y danred he pressed 
her waist and hand and told her she was be- 
witching and that he loved her. During the 
rcossaise, which she also danced with him, An- 
atolc said nothing when they liappeiied to be 
by themselves, but merely ga/cd at her. Natd- 
sha lifted her frightened eyes to him, but there 
w.is such confident tenderness in his affection- 
ate look and smile that she could not, whilst 
looking at him, say wJiat slie had to say. She 
lowered her eyes. 

“Don’t say such things to me. 1 am betrothed 
and love another.” ^ lid rapidly. . . . She 
glanced at him. 

Anatole was not upset or pained by what 
she had said. 

“Don’t speak to me of thatl What can I do?” 
said he. “f t(‘ll you I am madly, madly, in love 
with you! Is it my fault that yni are enchant- 
ing? ... It’s our turn to begin.” 

Nat;lsha, animated and excited, looked 
about her with wide-open fiighlened c'yes and 
seemed merrier than u.sual. She undci stood 
haully anything that went on that e\ening. 
riicy danced the f‘(ossaise and the Grossvater 
Her lather asked her to come home, but she 
begged to remain. Wherever she went and 
whomever she was speaking to, she lelt his eyes 
upon her. Later on she recalled how' she had 
asked her father to let her go to the dressing 
room to rearrange her drc'ss, that IIcM^iie had 
followed her and spoken laughingly of her 
l)rothcr’s love, and that she again met .\naioIc 
in the little silting room. IIcMime had disap- 
peared leaving them alone, and Anatole had 
taken her hand and said in a lendcT voice: 

’'] cannot come to visit you but is it possible 
that I shall never sec you? I love yc^u madly. 
Gall 1 never . . . ?” and, blocking her path, he 
i)rought his face close to hers. 

Hi' large, glittering, masculine cyc.s were so 
close to hers that she saw nothing but them. 

“Natalie?” he whispered inquiringly wdiile 
she felt her hands being painfully pressed. 
“Natalie?” 
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“I don’t understand. I have nothing to say,” 
her eyes replied. 

Burning lips were pressed to hers, and at the 
same* instant .she felt herself released, and 
Hc*lenc’s footsteps and the rustle of her dic'ss 
were heard in the room. Natdsha looked round 
at her, and then, red and trembling, threw a 
frightened look of inquiiy at Anatole and 
moved toward the door. 

“One word, just one, for God’s sake!” cried 
Anatole. 

She paused. She so w^anted a word from him 
that w'oulcl explain to her what had happened 
and tf) which she could find no answer. 

“Natalie, just a w'oul, only one!” he kept re- 
peating, evidently not knowing what to say— 
and he repeated it till Ilcldcne came up to 
them. 

Helene retiirncci with Natdsha to the draw- 
ing loom. The Rostovs went aw’ay without 
staying for supper. 

Alter rc«iching home Natdsha did not sleep 
all night. She was icirmentccl by the insoluble 
question w'hctht*r she loved Anatole or Prince 
Andrew. She loved Prince Andrew— she re- 
memhered distinctly how deeply .she loved him. 
But she also loved Anatole. of that there was 
no cioubt. “KIse how could all this have hap- 
pened?” thought she. “If, after that, I could re- 
turn his smile when saving goml-by. if I was 
able to let it come to that, it means that 1 loved 
him from the first. It means that he is kind, 
noble, and splendid, and J could not help lov- 
ing him. What am I to do if I love him and the 
otiicr one too?” she asked hersclt, unable to 
find an ansvvei to these teirible c|iiestions. 

CHAP I'KR XTV 

Morninc; c amf with its cares and hustle. Every'- 
one got up and began to move about and talk, 
drc'SMuakeis came again. Mdrya Dmitrievna 
appeared, and they were called to breakfast. 
Natasha kept looking uneasily at cvciyhody 
with w'ide-open eyes, as if wishing to intercept 
every glance diiected toward her, and tried to 
appear the same as usual. 

After breaklasi, which was her best time, 
Mdrya Dmitrievna sat down in her annch.iir 
and called Natasha and the count to her. 

“Well, friends, I have now thought the whole 
matter over and this is my advice.” she began. 
“Yesterday, as you know. 1 went to see Piincc 
Bolkbnski. Well, 1 had a talk with him. . . . He 
took it into his head to begin shouting, but I 
am not one to be shouted down. I said what I 
had to say!” 
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“Well, and he?“ asked the count. 

“He? He’s cra/y ... he did not want to listen. 
But what’s the use ol talking? As it is we have 
worn the poor girl out,” said Afaiya Dmitriev- 
na. “My advice to you is finish your business 
and go back home to Otrudnoc . . . and wait 
there.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Natasha. 

“Ycs.go back,” said Marya Dmitrievna, “and 
W'ait there. If your betrothed comes here now 
—there w'ill be no avoiding a quarrel; but alone 
with the old man he will talk things over and 
then come on to you.” 

Count Rostov approved of this suggestion, 
appreciating its reasonableness. If the old man 
came round it w'ould be all the better to visit 
him in Moscow or at Bald Hills later on; and 
if not, the ^vedding, against his wishes, could 
only be arranged at OtrAdnoc. 

“'I'hat is perfectly true. And I am .sorry I 
went to see him and took her,” said the old 
count. 

“No. why be sorry? Being here, you had to 
pay your respects. But if he won’t- that's his 
affair,” said Marya Dmitrievna, looking for 
something in her rciicule. “Besides, the trous- 
seau is ready, .so there is nothing to w’ait for; 
and what is not ready I’ll send alter ^ou. 
Though I don’t like letting \ou go, it is the 
best way. So go, with (lod’s biosing!” 

Having found what she was looking for in 
the reticule she handc‘d it to Natasha. It was a 
letter from Princess Mary. 

“She has written to you. How she torments 
herself, poor thing! She’s afraid you might 
think that she does not like you.” 

“But she doesn’t like me,” said Natasha. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” ciicd .Marya Dmitri- 
evna. 

“I shan’t believe anyone, I know she doesn’t 
like me,” replied Natasha boldly as she took 
the letter, and her lace exprc'sscd a cold and 
angry resolution that caused Marya Dmitri- 
evna to look at her more intently and to trf»wn. 

“Don’t answer like that, my good girl!” she 
said. “What I say is true! Write an answer!” 

NatAsha did ncit reply and went to her qwn 
room to read Princess Mary’s letter. 

Princess Mary WTote that she was in dc*spair 
at the misunderstanding that had occurred be- 
tween them. Whatever her father’s feelings 
might be, she begged NatAsha to believe that 
she could not help loving her as the one cho- 
sen by her brother, for whose happiness she 
was ready to sacrifice everything. 

“Do not think, however,” she wrote, “that 


my father is ill-disposed toward you. He is an 
invalid and an old man who must be forgiven; 
but he is good and magnanimous and will love 
her who makes his son happy.” Piimess Mary 
w’cnt on to ask NatAsha to fix a time when she 
could see her again. 

Alter reading the letter NatAsha sat down at 
the writing table to an.swer it. “Dear Princess,” 
she wrote in French quickly and mechanically, 
and then ])auscd. What more could she w'riie 
after all that had happened the evening be- 
fore? “Yes. yes! All that has happened, and 
now all is changed,” she thought as she sat w^ith 
the letter she had begun belore her. “Must I 
break off with him? Must 1 really? That’s aw- 
ful . . .” and to escape from thc'se cheadlul 
thoughts she went to Sonya and bc'gan soiting 
patterns with her. 

After dinner NatAsha went to her room and 
again took up Princess Mary’s Ic'tier. “C!an it 
be that it is all over?” she thought, “(’an it be 
that all this has hap])ened so quickly and has 
destroyed all that went before?” She rc'callc'd 
her love for Prince Andrew in all its fomier 
.strength, and at the same time felt that she 
loved KurAgin. She vividlv pictured lu'isc'll as 
Piiiue Andiew’.s wile, and the scenes of happi- 
ness w'itb him she had so often repeated in her 
imagination, and at the same time, aglow with 
excitement. lecalled every detail ol ye.stei day’s 
interview with Anatole. 

“Why could that not be as well?” she some- 
times askc'd herself in (omplcte bewildeiincnt. 
“(^nly so could 1 be completely happy; but 
now I have to choose, and I can’t be happy 
without cither of tliem. Only,” she thought, 
“to tell Prince .\ndrew what lias happened or 
to hide it from him are both cc|ually impos- 
sible. But witli (hat our nothing is spoiled. 
But am I really to abandon lor ever the joy of 
Piincc Andrew’s low, in which 1 have lived so 
long?” 

“Please, Missl” whispered a maid entering 
the room with a mysterious air. “A man tolcl 
me to give you this—” and she handed NatAsha 
a letter. 

"Only, for Christ’s sake . . .” the girl went 
on, as Natasha, without thinking, mechanical- 
ly broke the .seal and rc’ad a love letter from 
Anatole, of which, without taking in a word, 
she understood only that it w'as a letter from 
him— from the man she loved. Ye.s, she loved 
him, or else how could that have happened 
which had iiappcnecl? And liow could she have 
a love letter from him in her hand? 

With trembling hands Natasha held that 
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passionate love letter which DAlokhov had 
composed for Anatole, and as she read it she 
found in it an echo of all that she herself im- 
agined she was feeling. 

“Since yesterday evening my fate has been 
scaled; to be loved by yon or to die. There is 
no other way for me,’* the letter began. Then 
he went on to say that he knew her parents 
would not give her to him— for this there were 
secict reasons lie could reveal only to her— but 
that if she loved him she need only say the 
word yesj and no human power could hinder 
their bliss. Love would conquer all. He would 
steal her away and carry her off to the ends of 
the earth. 

“Yes, ycsl I love hiinl” thought Natasha, 
reading the letter for the twentieth time and 
finding some peculiarly deep meaning in each 
woid of it. 

'I hat evening MArya Dmitrievna was going 
to the Akiiarovs’ and projjosed to take the 
gills with her. Natasha, pleading a headache, 
remained at home. 

CITAPTKR XV 

()\ Ri iliRNiNo late in the evening Sonya went 
to Natasha’s room, and to her surprise found 
her still diessed and asleep on the sofa. Open 
on the table beside her lay Anatolc’s letter. 
Sonya picked it up and read it. 

As she read she glanced at the sleeping Na- 
tasha. trying to find in her face an explanation 
of what she was reading, but did not find it. 
Her lace was cairn, gentle, and happy. Clutch- 
ing her breast 1(3 keep herself from choking. 
Sonya, pale and trembling with fear and agi- 
tation, .sat down in an armchair and burst into 
teais. 

“How WMS it I noticed nothing? How could 
it go so lar? Can she have Iclt off loving Prince 
Andrew? And how could .she let Kuragin go to 
such lengths? He is a deceiver and a villain, 
that’s plain! What will Nicholas, dear noble 
Nicholas, do when he hears of it? So this is the 
meaning of her excited, resolute, unnatural 
look the day befcjre yesterday, yesterday, and 
today,” thought Scniya. “But it can’t be that 
she loves him! She probably opened the letter 
without knowing who it was Ironi. Probably 
she is oflended by it. She could not do such a 
thing!” 

Scniya wiped away her tears and went up to 
Natasha, again scanning her face. 

“Nat.lsha!” she said, just audibly. 

Natiisha awoke and saw Sc'>nya. 

“Ah, you’re back?” 
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And with the decision and tenderness that 
often come at the moment of awakening, she 
embraced her friend, but noticing Schiya’s 
look of embarrassment, her own face expressed 
confusion and suspicion. 

“.Scniya, you’ve read that letter?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” answered wSchiya softly. 

Natasha smiled rapturously. 

“No, Scniya, I can’t any longer!” she said. “I 
can’t hide it from you any longer. You know, 
we love one another! Sonya, darling, he WTites 
. . . Sc^nya . . .” 

Scniya stared open-eyed at Natasha, unable 
to believe her ears. 

“And Bolkchiski?” she asked. 

“All, Scniya, i( )c)u only knew how happy I 
am!” cried Natasha. “Yeju don’t know w'hat 
love is ” 

“But. Natasha, can that be all over?” 

Natasha looked at Schi^a with wide-open 
eyes as it she could not grasp the question. 

“Well, then, are you rel using Prince An- 
drew?” said Sfinya. 

“Oh, you don’t understand anything! Don’t 
talk nonsense, just listen!” said Natasha, with 
momentary vexation. 

“But I can’t believe it,” insisted Semya. “I 
don’t nuclei stand. How is it you have loved a 
man for a whole year and suddenly . . . Why, 
you have only seen him three times! Natasha, 
1 don’t believe )ou, you’re joking! In three 
days to forget everything and so . . 

“Three days?” said Nat.1slia. “It seems to me 
I’ve loved him a hundicd sears. It seems to me 
that I have never loved anyone before. You 
can’t nnclcTstancl it. . . . SeSnya, wait a bit, sit 
here,” and Natiisha embraced and kissed her. 

“I had heard that it happens like this, and 
you must have heard it too, but it’s only nc3w 
that I feel such love. It’s not the .same as be- 
fore. /\s soon as I saw him I felt he was my mas- 
ter and I his slave, and that I could not help 
loving him. Yes, his slave! W’hatevcr he orders 
I shall do. You don’t understand that. What 
can 1 do? What can I do, Scinya?” cried Natd- 
sha with a happy yet Irighlcned expressic3n. 

“But think what you are doing,” cried Sem- 
ya. “1 can't leave it like this. This secret cor- 
respondence . . . How could you let him go so 
far?” she tveiit c3n, with a horror and disgust 
she could hardly conceal. 

“I told you that I have no will,” Nat.isha re- 
plied. “Wliy can’t you uiidcTstand?! love him!” 

“Then I won’t let it come to that ... I shall 
tell!” cried Semya, bursting into tears. 
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“What do you mean? For God’s sake ... If 
you tell, you are my encniyl" declared Natd- 
sha. “You want me to be miserable, you want 
us to be separated “ 

When she saw Natasha’s fright, Sonya shed 
tears of shame and pity for her friend. 

“But what has happened between you?” she 
asked. “AVhat has he said to you? Why doesn’t 
he come to the house?” 

Natiisha did not answer her questions. 

“For God’s sake, Sonya, don’t tell anyone, 
don’t torture me,” Natasha entreated. “Re- 
member no one ought to interfere in such mat- 
ters! I have confided in you ” 

“But why this secrecy? Why doesn’t lie come 
to the house?” asked S6nya. “AVhy doesn’t he 
openly ask for your hand? You know Prince 
Andrew gave you complete freedom— if it is 
reall) so; but 1 don’t believe ill Natasha, have 
you considered what these secret leasons can 
be?” 

Natdsha looked at Sonya with astonishment. 
Evidently this question presented itself to her 
mind for the first time and she did not know 
how to answer it. 

“I don’t know what the reasons are. But 
there must be reasons!” 

S6nya sighed and shook her head incredu- 
lously. 

“If there were reasons . . .” she began. 

But Natasha, guessing her doubts, inter- 
rupted her in alarm. 

“Sonya, one can’t doubt him! One can’t, one . 
can’t! Don’t you understand?” she cried. 

“Docs he love you?” 

“Docs he love me?” Natasha repealed with a 
smile of pity at her friend’s lack of comprehen- 
sion. “Why, you have read his letter and you 
have seen him.” 

“But if he is dishonorable?” 

**He! dishonorable? If you only knew!” ex- 
claimed Natasha. 

“If he is an honorable man he should either 
declare his intentions or cease seeing you; and 
if you won’t do this, I will. I will write to him, 
and I will tell Papa!” said Sonya resolutely. 

“But I can’t live without him!” cried NatA- 
sha. 

“NatAsha, 1 don’t understand you. And what 
arc you saying! I'hink of your father and of 
Nicholas.” 

“I don’t want anyone, I don’t love anyone 
but him. How dare you say he is dishonorable? 
Don’t you know that I love him?” screamed 
NatAsha. “Go away, Sonya! 1 don’t want to 
quarrel with you, but go, for God's sake got 


You sec how I am suffering!” Nat Asha cried 
angrily, in a voice of despair and repressed ir- 
ritation. Sonya burst into sobs and ran from 
the ro<5ni. 

NatAsha went to the table and without a 
moment’s reflection wrote that answer to Piin- 
cess Mary which she had been nnalile to write 
all the morning. In this letter she said briefly 
that all their misunderstandings were at an 
end; that availing herself of the magnanimity 
of Prince Andrew who when he went abroad 
had given her her freedom, she begged Prin- 
cess Mary to forget everything and forgive her 
if she had been to blame toward her, but that 
she could not be his wife. At that moment this 
all seemed ejuite easy, simple, and clear to Na- 
tAsha. 

On Friday the RosnWs were to return to the 
country, but on Wednesday the count went 
with the prospective purchaser to his estate 
near Moscow. 

On the day the count lefi, Sonya and Naia- 
sha were invited to a big dinner party at the 
Karagins’, and MArya Dmitrievna took them 
there. At that party NatAsha again met Ana- 
tole, and Sdnya noticed that she spoke to him, 
trying not to beoverhcard,and thatallthiough 
dinner she w’as more agitated than ever. When 
they got home Natasha was the first to begin 
the explanation Sdnya expected. 

“There, Sonya, you were talking all sorts ol 
nonsense about him,” Natasha began in a mild 
voice such as children use when tlicy wish to be 
praised. “We have had an explanation today.” 

“Well, what happened? What did he say? 
NatAsha, how glad I am you’re not angry with 
me! Tell me evcryihing— the whole ti nth. What 
did he say?” 

NatAsha became thoughtful. 

“Oh, Sonya, if you knew him as I do! He said 
... He asked me what I had promised Bolkdn- 
ski. He was glad I was free to refuse him.” 

Sonya sighed sorrowfully. 

“But you haven’t refused Bolkc^nski?” said 
she. 

“Perhaps I have. Perhaps all is over between 
me and Bolk(')nski. Why cio you think so badly 
of me?” 

“I don’t think anything, only 1 don’t iindtT- 
stand this. . .” 

“Wait a bit, Sdnya, you’ll understand every- 
thing. You’ll sec wliat a man he is! Now don’t 
think badly of me or of him. I don’t think bad- 
ly of anyone: 1 love and pity everybody. But 
what am I to do?” 
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Sonya did not succumb to the tender tone 
Nat.1sha used toward her. The more emotional 
and ingratiating the expression of Natdsha's 
face became, the more serious and stern grew 
Schiya’s. 

“Nat.lsha/* said she, “you asked me not to 
spc.ik to you, and I haven't s|K)ken, but now 
you yourself have begun. I don't trust him, Na- 
tasha. Why this secrecy?" 

“Again, again!" interrupted Natdsha. 

“Natasha, I am afraid for you!" 

“Afraid of wliat?" 

“I am afraid you're going to your ruin," said 
Sonya rc'solutely, and was herself horrified at 
what she had said. 

Anger again showed in Natasha’s face. 

“And I'll go to my ruin, 1 will, as soon as pos- 
sible! It's not your business! It won’t he you, 
but I. who’ll suffer. Leave me alone, leave me 
alone! I hate you!" 

“Natdsha!” moaned SAnya, aghast. 

“1 hatcyou, 1 hate you! You’re myenemyfor- 
eser!” And Natasha ran out of the tocmi. 

Natdsha did n .t sj^iuk to Sonya again and 
a\oided her. With the same expression of agi- 
tate d surprise and guilt she wTiil al)oiit the 
house, taking up now one o( cupation, ikjw an- 
other, and at once abandoning them. 

Hard as it was for Sdiiya, she w'atilied her 
li i(‘nd and did not let her out of her sight. 

1 he day before the count was to return, Son- 
ya iKUiced tfiat Natdsha sat by the drawing- 
looin window all the moining as if expecting 
sc»uiething and that she made a sign to an offi- 
cei who drove past, w’hom Sonya took to be 
Analole. 

S<')nya began watching her friend still more 
attciilively and noticed that at dinner and all 
that evening Natdsha was in a strange and un- 
natural stale. She answered cjiiestions at ran- 
dom, began sentences she did not finish, and 
laughed at everything. 

Alter tea Scniya noticed a housemaid at Na- 
tasha’s door timidly waiting to let her pass. She 
let the girl go in, and then listening at the door 
learned that anotlier letter had been delivered. 

.1 hen suddenly it bee ame clear to Sc'mya that 
Natdsha had some dreadful plan lor that eve- 
ning. Sc'mya knocked at her door. Natdsha did 
not let her in. 

"She will run away with him!" thought Sc'm- 
ya. She is capable of anything. There was 
something particularly pathetic and resolute 
in her face today. She ciied as she said good by 
to Uncle," S6nya remembered. “Yes, that’s it, 
she means to elope with him, but what am i to 
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do?" thought she, recalling all the signs that 
clearly indicated that Natdsha had .some ter- 
rible intention. “'Lhc count is away. What am 
I to do? Write to Kurdgin demanding an ex- 
planation? But what is there to oblige him to 
reply? Write to Pierre, as Prince Andrew asked 
me to in case of .some misfortune? ... But per- 
haps she really has already refused Bolkdnski— 
she sent a letter to Princess Mary yesterday. 
And Uncle is away " To tell Marya Dmitri- 

evna who had such faith in Natasha seemed to 
Sonya terrible. “Well, anyway,” thought Sc'jn- 
ya as she stood in the dark passage, “now or 
never I must prove that 1 remember the fam- 
ily’s goodness to me and that I love Nicholas. 
Yes! If I don’t sleep for three nights I’ll not 
leave this passage and will hold her back by 
force and not let the family be disgraced,” 
thought she. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Ana'ioi.f had lately moved to DAlokhov's. The 
plan forN.nalie Rostova’s abduction had been 
ai ranged and the preparations made by Dedo- 
khov a few clays before, and 011 the day that 
Soil) a, aftcT listening at Natdsha’s door, re- 
sol vc*d to safeguard her, it was to have' been pul 
into cxc'c ution. Nat.lsha bad promised to come 
out to kui.igin at the back porch at t(;n that 
esening. Kunigin was to put her into a tro)ka 
he would have ready and to drive her forty 
milc's to the village of Kanienka, where an un- 
frocked priest was in readiness to perfonii a 
marriage ceremony over them. At Kdmenka a 
relay of horses was to wait which would take 
them to the Warsaw highroad, and from there 
they would hasten abroad with post hoises. 

Analole had a passport, an order fcjr post 
horses, ten thousand rubles he had taken from 
his sister and another ten thousand bon owed 
with Ddlokliov's help. 

Two witnesses for the mock marriage— Klivds- 
tikov, a retired petty official whom Dolokhov 
made use of in his gambling ti ansae lions, and 
Makarin, a retired hussar, a kindly, weak fel- 
low who had an unbounded affection for Kur.a- 
gin— were sitting at tea in Ddlokliov’s front 
room. 

In his large study, tlie walls of which were 
hung to the ceiling with Persian nigs, bear- 
skins, and weapons, sat Dc'ilokliov in a travel- 
ing cloak and high boots, at an open desk oil 
which lay an abactisand some bundles of paper 
money. Anatole, with uniform unbuttoned, 
walked to and fro from the room where the 
witnesses were sitting, througli the study to the 
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room behind, where his French valet and oth- 
ers were packing the last ot his things. Ddlo- 
khovwas counting the money and noting some- 
thing down. 

“Well,” he said, “Kludsrikov must h.uc two 
tliousand.” 

“Give it to him, then,” s.iid .'\natolc. 

“Makdrka" (their name for Af.ikarin) “will 
go through fire and water for you for nothing. 
So here are our accounts all settled," said 
Ddlokhov, showing him the mcmoiandum. “Is 
that right?" 

“Yes, of course," returned Anatole, evident- 
ly not listening to DcSlokhov and looking 
straight before him with a smile that did not 
leave his face. 

Ddlokhov banged down the lid ol his desk 
and turned to Anatole with an ironic smile: 

“Do you know? You’d really better drop it 
all. 1 here’s still time I" 

“Fool,” rctoited Anatole. “Don’t talk non- 
sense! If you only knew . . . it’s the devil knows 
what^" 

“No, really, give it up! "said Ddlokhov.“I am 
speaking seriously. It’s no joke, this plot you’ve 
hatched." 

“What, teasing again? Go to the de\il! Fh?" 
said Anatole, making a grimace. “Really it’s no 
time for your stupid jokes," and he left the 
room. 

Dcilokhov smiled contemptuously and con- 
descendingly when Anatole had gone out. 

“You wait a bit," he called after him. “I’m 
not joking. I’m talking sense. Come here, come* 
here!" 

Anatole returned and Iookcc^ at D61okhov, 
trying to gi\e him his attention and evidently 
submitting to him involuntarily. 

“Now listen tome. I’m telling vou this for the 
last time. Why should I joke about it? Did I 
hinder you? Who arranged everything for you? 
Who found the priest and got the passpoit? 
Who raised the money? I did it all." 

“Well, thank you for it. Do you think I am 
not grateful?" And Anatole sighed and em- 
braced Ddlokhov. 

“I helped you, hut all the same I must tell 
you the truth; it is a dangeious business, and if 
you think about it—a smpid business. Well, 
you’ll carry her off— all right! Will they let it 
stop at that? It will conic out that you’re al- 
ready married. Why, they’ll have you in the 
criminal court. . . ." 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense!" Anatole ejaculat- 
ed and again made a grimace. "Didn’t I ex- 
plain to you? What?" And Anatole, with the 


partiality dull-wittea people have for any con- 
clusion they have reached by their own n*ason- 
iiig, rcpeati'd the argument he* liad alicadv put 
to D«)lokliov a hundred times. “Didn’t 1 ex- 
plain to you that I ha\e come to this conclu- 
sion: if this nianiagc is invalid," he went on, 
ciooking one lingei, “then I ha\c nothing to 
answ’cr Jor; but if it is valid, no matter! Abio.id 
no one will know' anything about it. Isn’t that 
so? And don’t talk to me, don’t, don’t." 

“Seriously, you’d better chop it! You’ll only 
get yourself into a mess I" 

“Go to the devil'" iiied Anatole and, clutdi- 
ing his hail, left the loom, but retuined at 
once and chopped into an ainichair in front ol 
Ddlokhov w'ith his feet tucked under him. “It’s 
the very devil! What? Feel how it beats!’’ lie 
took D(')lokliov 's hand and pul it on liis licait. 
“What a foot, iiiv deal Icllow'! What a glance! 
A goddess!" he added in F’leiuh. “What?" 

Ddlokhov with a cold smile and a gle.ini in 
his handsome insolent eyes looked at limi— evi- 
dently wishing to get sonic moie ainusenient 
out ot him. 

“Well and when the money’s gone, what 
then?" 

“What then? Eh?" repeated Anatole, siiuerc- 
ly perplexed by a thought ol the iuune.“\\’Ii.it 

then? ... '1 hen, 1 don’t know lint w'liy talk 

nonsense!" Heglanceclat Insw'atdi. “Ii'sumc!" 

Anatole went into the liack loom. 

“Now then! Ncai ly ready ? \ ou’redaw'dlingl" 
he shouted to the scisanis. 

Ddlokhov put away the money, called a foot 
man whom he oidciid to bung soineihmg (01 
them to eat and chink bcloie the joniiuy, and 
went into the rf»om where Klivdslikov .ind 
Maktirin wc'ie sitting. 

Aiiatok lay on the sofa in the study leaning 
on his ell)ow and smiling pensively, while his 
handsome lips nuitieicd tenderly to liiinsi li. 

“Gome and cal something. Have a diiiik!" 
Ddlokhov shouted to him lioin tlieothcr loom. 

“I don’t want to," answered i\natolc ( out 111 - 
uing to smile. 

“Come! Balag/t is heic." 

Anatole rose and went into thedining room. 
Balaga was a l.iiiious troyka drivei who had 
known Ddlokhov and Anatole some six years 
and had given them good service with Ins tioy- 
kas. More than once when Aiiatole’s legiiiieiii 
was statiuiied at 'Ever he had takc'n him from 
Tver in the evening, brought him to Moscow 
by daybreak, and driven him back again the 
nc'xt light. More than once he hud enabled 
Ddlokhov to escape when pursued. More than 
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once he had driven them through the town with 
gypsies and "ladykins’*as he called thecocottes. 
More than once in their service he had run 
over pedestrians and upset vehicles in the 
streets of Moscow and had always been pro- 
tected Iroin the consequciKes by “my gentle- 
men’' as he called them. He had ruined more 
than one hr)rse in theirservice. More than once 
they had beaten him, and more than once they 
had made him drunk on champagne and Ma- 
dcita, whi(h he loved: and he knew more than 
one thing about each of them which would 
l*)ng ago have sent an ordinary man to Siberia. 
"1 hey often called Balagc'i into their orgies and 
ntade him drink and dance at the gypsies’, and 
more than one thousand rubles of their money 
had passed through his hands. In theirservice 
he risked his skin and his life twenty times a 
year, and in their service had lost more horses 
than the 111011(7 he had from them would buy. 
but he liked them; liked that mad driving at 
twelve miles an hour, liked ii})setting a driver 
or Tunning down a pedestrian, and flying at 
lull gallop through the Moscow streets. He 
liked to hear tiiosc wild, tipsy shouts behind 
him: “Get on! (iet on!” when it was impossible 
to go any faster. He liked giving a painful lash 
on the iK'ik to some peasant w'ho, more dead 
than alive, was already hunying out of his 
wav. “Real genth'inen!’’ he considered them. 

An.itole and Ddlokhov liked Balag;i too lor 
his masterly driving and because he liked the 
things they liked. WithotheisBalagil bargained, 
chaiging twenty five rubles for a tw'o hours' 
drive, and rarely drove himscll, generally let- 
ling his young men do .so. But with “his gentle- 
men’’ he always drose himself and never cle- 
niaiicled anything for his work. Only a couple 
of times a year— w'hen he knew from their \al- 
etsthat they had money in ha nd--he would turn 
up of a morning quite sober and with a deep 
bow would ask them to help him. J'hc gentle- 
men .ilways maile him sit down. 

“Do help me out, rheodorc IvAnyc h. sir,’’ or 
“your excellency,” he would say. “1 am cjuite 
out of horses. Let me have what you can to go 
to tlie lair.” 

• And .\iiatolc and Ddlokhov, when thew had 
money, would give him a thousand or a couple 
of thousand ruble s. 

Balagii was a fair-haired, short, and snub- 
nosed peasantof about twenty-seven; red laced, 
witli a particularly red thick neck, glittering 
little eyes, and a small beard. Ho wore a fine, 
dark-blue, silk-lined cloth coat over a sheep- 
skin. 


On entering the room now he crossed him- 
self, turning toward the front corner of the 
room, and went up to Ddlokhov, holding out a 
small, black hand. 

“Thc'odore Ivdnychl” he said, bowing. 

“How d’you do, Iriend? Well, here he is!” 

“(iood day, your excellency!’’ he said, again 
holding out his hand to Analole who had just 
come in. 

“I say, BalagA,” said Anatolc, putting his 
hands on the man’s shoulders, "do you care lor 
me or not? F.h? Now, dej me a scTvice. . . . What 
horses have you come with? Eh?” 

“As your messenger ordered, your special 
beasts,” replied Balaga. 

“Well, listen, Balaga! Drive all three to 
death but get me there in three hours. Eh?” 

“When they are dead, what shall I drive?” 
said Balaga with a wink. 

“Mind, I’ll smash your face in! Don’t make 
jokcs!”cricd Anatolc. sucldcnlyrolling his c^yes. 

“Why joke?” said the driser. laughing. "As if 
I’d giucige my gentlemen anything! As fast as 
ever the horses can gallop, so fast wc’Il go!” 

“Ah!” said .\natole. “Well, sit dow'ri.” 

“Yes, sit clown!” said Ddlokhov. 

“I’ll stand, rheodorc hanych.” 

“Sit clow’n; nonsense! Ha\e a drink!” said 
Anatole. and filled a large glass of Madeira lor 
him. 

The driver’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the 
wine. After refusing it for manneis’ sake, he 
drank it and wiped his mouth with a red silk 
handkerchief he took out of his cap. 

“And when are we to start, your excellency?” 

“Well . . Anatf'lc looked at his watch. 
“We’ll start at once. Mind, Balaga! You’ll get 
there in time? Eh?” 

“ That depends on our luck in starting, else 
why shouldn’t wc be there in time?” replied 
Balaga. “Didn’t we get you to Tver in se\en 
houis? I think you remenibcr that, soui ex- 
cellency?” 

“Do you know, one Christmas I (Irene from 
’rvcr,”said .Vnatolc. smiling at the recollecti(»n 
and turning to Afak^lrin who ga/cd raptuioiis- 
ly at him with widc-opciT eyes. “Will yui hc- 
li(‘ve it, Makarka, it lor)k one’s biTath away, 
the rate we flew. We came acioss a iiain of 
loaded sleighs and drove right ovct two of them. 
Eh?” 

“Those were heuses!” Balag:l continued the 
talc. “That time I'd harnessed two young side 
horses with the hay in the shafts,” he went on, 
turning t»> Ddlokhov. "Will you belies c it, 
Tlicoclore Iv.inych, those animals flew forty 
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miles? I couldn't hold them in, my hands grew 
numb in the sharp frost so that 1 threw down 
the reins— 'Catch hold yourself, your excellcn- 
cyl' says I, and I just tumbled on the bottom of 
the sleigh and sprawled there. It wasn’t a case 
of urging them on, there was no holding them 
in till wc reached the place. The devils took 
us there in three hours! Only the nearonc died 
of it." 

CHAPTER XVII 

Anatoi f went out of the room and returned 
a few minutes later wearing a fur coat girt with 
a silver belt, and a sable cap jauntily set on one 
side and very becoming to his handsome face. 
Having looked in a mirror, and standing before 
Dc>lokhov in the same pose he had assumed be- 
fore it. he lifted a glass of wine. 

"Well, good-by, Theodore. Thank you for 
everything and farewell!" said Anatole. "Well, 
comrades and friends . . he considered lor a 
moment . . of my youth, farewell!" he said, 
turning to Mak^rin and the others. 

Though they w^erc all going with him, An- 
atole evidently wished to make something 
touching and solemn out of this address to his 
comrades. He spoke slowly in a loud voice and 
throwing out his chest slightly swayed one leg. 

"All takcglasscs; you too, Balaga. Well, com- 
rades and friends of my youth, w’e’ve had our 
fling and lived and reveled. Eh? And now, 
when shall we meet again? J am going abroad. 
We have had a good time— now farewell, ladsi 
To our health! Ilurrah! . , he cried, and empT- 
tying his glass flung it on the floor. 

"I'o ycnir health!" said Balag.i who also emp- 
tied his glass, and wiped his mouth with his 
handkerc hid. 

Makdrin embraced Anatole with tears in his 
eyes. 

"Ah, Prince, how sorry I am to part from 
you!" 

"Let’s go. Let’s go!" cried Anatole. 

Balag^ was about to leave the room. 

"No, stop!’’ said Anatole. "Shut the door; we 
have first to sit down. That’s the way." 

They shut the door and all sat down.^ 

"Now, c^uick march, lads!" said Anatole, ris- 
ing. 

Joseph, his valet, handed him his sabretache 
and saber, and they all went out into the vesti- 
bule. 

"And where's the fur cloak?" asked D61o- 

^This is in accord wich a Russian superstition 
as to what should be done when starting on a 
journey.— T r. 


khov. "Hey.Igndtkal Go to Matrgna Matr^vna 
and ask her for the sable cloak. I have heard 
what elopements arc like,’’ continued Ddlokhov 
with a wink. "Why, she’ll rush out more dead 
than alive just in the things she is wearing; if 
you delay at all there’ll be tears and ‘Papa* and 
‘Nfamma,* and she’s frozen in a minute and 
must go back— but you wrap the fur cloak 
round her first thingand carry her to the sleigh." 

Thevalet brought a woman’s fox lined cloak. 

"Fool.l told you the sable one! Hcy.Matrena, 
the sable!" he shouted so that his voice rang 
far through the rooms. 

A handsome, slim, and pale-faced gypsy girl 
with glittering black eyes and curly l>luc-black 
hair, wearing a red shawl, ran out with a sable 
mantle on her arm. 

"Here, I don’t grudge it— take it!" she said, 
evidently afraid of her master and yet regret- 
ful of her cloak. 

DfMokhov. without answering, took the cloak, 
threw it over Matrcna, and wrapped her up in 
it. 

"That's the way," said Dolokhov, "and then 
so!" and he turned the collar up romid her 
head. Icavingonlya littleof the fate uncovered. 
"And then so, do you see?" and he pushed An- 
atole’s head forward to meet the gap loft by 
the collar, through which Matiena’s brilliant 
smile was seen. 

"Well, good-by, Matrchia,’’ said Anatole, 
kissing her. “Ah. my revels here arc over. Re- 
member me to Steshka. There, good-b) ! Good- 
by, Ma Irena, wish me luck!" 

"Well, Prince, may (iod give you great luck!" 
said Matrena in her gypsy accent. 

Two troykas were stancling before the porch 
and two young drivers were holding the horses. 
Balagti took his scat in the front one and hold- 
ing his clbow\s high arranged the reins deliber- 
ately. Anatole and Ih'ilokhov got in with him. 
Makdrin, Khv^siikov, and a valet se.iicd them- 
selves in the other sleigh. 

"Well, arc you ready?" asked Ralagd. 

"Go!’’ he cried, twisting the reins round his 
hands, and the troyka tore clown the Nikitski 
Boulevard. 

"Tproo! Get out of the way! Hi! . . . 1 proo! 
. . I'he shouting ot Balagd and of the sturdy 
young fellow seated on the box was all that 
could be heard. On the Arbdt Square the troy- 
ka caught against a carriage; somethingcracked, 
shouts were heard, and the troyka flew along 
the Arbdt Street. 

After taking a turn along the Podnovfnski 
Boulevard, Balagd began to rein in, and turn- 
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ing back drew up at the crossing of the old 
Koiiyiisheny Street. 

'I'hc young fellow on the box jumped down 
to hold the horses and Anatole and Ddlokhov 
went along the pavement. When they reached 
the gate DtSlokhov whistled. The whistle was 
answered, and a maidservant ran out. 

“C'ome into the courtyard or you'll be seen; 
she'll come out directly," said she. 

Ddlokhov stayed by the gate. Anatole fol- 
lowed the maid into the courtyard, turned the 
corner, and ran up into the porch. 

He was met by Gabriel, MArya Dmitrievna's 
gigantic footman. 

"Come to the mistress, please," said the foot- 
man in his deep bass, intcTcq)ting any retreat. 

"To wliat mistress? Who are you?" asked An- 
atole in a breathless whisper. 

"Kindly step in, my orders are to bring you 
in." 

"Kur.-lginl Come backi" shouted Ddlokhov. 
"BetrayedI Backi" 

D<)lokhov. aft(‘r Anatole entered, liad re- 
mained at the wicket gate and was struggling 
with the yard p; itc* ivlio was trying to lock it. 
With a last desperate effort Ddlokhov pushed 
the porter aside, and when Anatole ran back 
seizeil him by the arm, pulled him through the 
wicket, and ran back with him to the troyka. 

CTIAPTER XVIII 

MArya D\firRiEVNA, having found Sdiiya weep- 
ing in the Cfrrridor, made her confess every- 
thing, and intercepting the note to Natasha she 
read it and went into Natasha’s room with it 
in her hand. 

"You shameless good-for-nothingl" said she. 
"I w'on’t hear a word." 

Pushing back NatAsha who looked at her 
with astonished but tearless eyes, she locked 
her in; and having given orders to the yard 
porter to admit the persons who would be com- 
ing that evening, but not to let them out again, 
and liaving told the footman to bring them up 
to her, she seated herself in thedrawing room to 
await the abductors. 

When Gabriel came to inform her that the 
iXien who had come had run away again, she 
rose frowning, and clasping her hands behind 
her paced through the rooms a long lime con- 
sidering what she should do. Toward midnight 
she went to Nat Asha’s room fingering the key 
in iicr pocket. Sdnya was sitting sobbing in the 
corridor. "MArya Dmitrievna, for God's sake 
let me in to herl" she pleaded, but MArya 
Dmitrievna unlocked the door and went in 


without giving her an answer. . . . "Disgusting, 
abominable ... In iny house . . . horrid girl, 
hussy! I’m only sorry for her father!" thought 
she, trying to restrain her wrath. "Hard as it 
may be. I’ll tell them all to hold their tongues 
ancl will hide it from the count." She entered 
the room with resolute steps. NatAshawas lying 
on the sofa, her head hidden in her hands, and 
she did not stir. She was in just the same posi- 
tion in which MArya Dmitrievna had left her. 

"A nice girl! Very nice!" said MArya Dmi- 
trievna. "Arranging meetings with lovers in my 
house! It's no use pretending: you listen when 
1 speak to you!" And MArya Dmitrievna 
touched her arm. "Listen when I speak! You’ve 
disgraced yourself like the lowest of hussies. 
I’d treat you differently, hut I’m sorry lor your 
father, so I will conceal it." 

Natasliadid not change her position, but her 
whole body heaved with noiseless, convulsive 
sobs which choked her. MArya Dmitrievna 
glanced round at Scuiya and seated herself on 
the sofa beside Natasha. 

"It’s lucky for him that he escaped me; but 
I’ll find him!" she said in her rough voice. "Do 
you hear what I am saying or not?" she added. 

She put her large hand under Natasha’s 
face and turned it toward her. Both MArya 
Dmitrievna ancl Sonya were aina/cd when they 
saw how' NatAsha looked. Her eyes wete diy 
and glistening, her lips compressed, her checks 
sunken. 

"Let me he! . . . What is it to me? ... I shall 
die!" she muttered, wTcnching herself from 
MArya Dmitrievna’s hands with a vicious el- 
fort and sinking down again into her former 
position. 

"Natalie!” said MArya Dmitrievna. "I wish 
for your good. Lie still, stay like that then, I 
w^on’t touch you. But listen. 1 won’t tell you 
how guilty you arc. You know that yoursell. 
But w’hen your father comes back tomorrow — 
what am I to tell him? Eh?" 

.Again Natasha’s body shook with sohs. 

"Suppose he finds out, and your brother, 
and your betrothed?’' 

"I have no betrothed; I have refused him!" 
cried NatAsha. 

"That’sall the same," continued MArya Dmi- 
trievna."If they hearof this, wMlllhcylet it pass? 
He, your father, I know^ him ... if he chal- 
lenges him to a duel w'ill that be all right? Eh?" 

"Oh, let me be! Why have you intcrlcred at 
all? Why? Why? Who asked you to?" shouted 
NatAsha, raising herself on the s«>fa and hik- 
ing malignantly at MArya Dmitrievna. 
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“But what did you want?** cried Mdrya Dmi- 
trievna. growing angry again. ‘‘Were you kept 
under lock and key? Who hindered his coming 
to the house? Why carry you off as if you were 
some gypsy singing girl? . . . Well, if he had cjir- 
ried you off . . . do you think they wouldn*t 
have found him? Your father, or brother, or 
your betrothed? And he*s a scoundrel, a wretch 
— that*s a fact!’* 

“He is better than any of you!*' exclaimed 
Natisha getting up. “If you hadn’t interfered 
. . . Oh, my God! What is it all? What is it? 
Sdnya, why? . . . Go away!” 

And she burst into sobs with the despairing 
vehemence with which people bewail disasters 
they feel they have themselves occasioned. 
Mirya Dmitrievna was about to speak again, 
but Nat;lsha cried out: 

“Go away! Goaway! Youall hatcand despise 
me!” and she threw herself back on the sola. 

M^rya Dmitrievna went on admonishing her 
for some time, enjoining on her that it must all 
be kept from her father and assuring her that 
nobcKly would know anything about it il only 
Natasha herself would undertake to forget it 
all and not let anyone see that something had 
happened. Natasha did not reply, nor did she 
sob any longer, but she grew cold and had a 
shivering fit. Mdrya Dmitries na put a pillow 
under her hejid, covcTed lier with two quilts, 
and herself brought her some lime-flower wa- 
ter, but NatAsha did not respond to her. 

“Well, let her sleep.” said NUrya Dmitriev- 
na as she went out of the loom supposing Na- 
tasha to be asleep. 

But Natdsha was not asleep; with pale face 
and fixed wide-open eyes she looked straight 
before her. All that night she did not sleep or 
weep and did not speak to Sonya who got up 
and went to her several times. 

Next day Count Rostov leturned from his 
estate near Moscow in time for lunch as he had 
promised. He was in very good spirits; the af- 
fair with the purchaser was going on satisfac- 
torily, and there was nothing to keep him any 
longer in Moscow', away from the couiitc*ss 
whom he missed. Mdrya Dmitrievna met him 
and told him that Nat^isha had been vc <y un- 
well the day before and that they had sent for 
the doctor, but that she w'as better ncjw. Na- 
t^ha had not left her room that morning. With 
compressed and parched lips and dry fixed 
eyes, she sat at the window, uneasily watching 
the people who drove past and hurriedly glanc- 
ing round at anyone who entered the room. 
She was evidently expecting news of him and 


that he would come or would write to her. 

When the count came to see her she turned 
anxiously mund at the sound of a man’s foot- 
step. and then her face resumed its cold and 
malevolent expression. She did not even get up 
to greet him. 

“What is ihe matter with you, jny angel? Arc 
you ill?” asked the count. 

After a moment’s silence Nat:isha answered: 
“Yes. ill.” 

In reply to the count’s anxious inquiries as 
to why she was so dejected and whether any- 
thing had happened to her betrothed, she as- 
sured him that nothing had happenedand asked 
him not tow'orry. Matya Dmitrievna confirmed 
Nat;lsha*s assurances that nothing had hap- 
pened. From the pretense of illness, from his 
daughter’s distress, and by the embairassed 
faces of Sdnya and M:irya Dmitrievna, the 
count saw clearly that something had gone 
wrong during his absence, but it was so terrible 
for him to think that anything disgi acelul had 
happened to his beloved daughter, and he so 
prized his own cheerful tranquillity, that he 
avoided inquiries and tried to assure himself 
that nothing paiticularly had happened; and 
he was only dissatisfied that her indisposition 
delayed their leturn to the country. 

CITAPl ER XIX 

Front ini day his wife ai rived in Moscow 
Pierre had been intending to go away some- 
where, so as not to be near her. Soon after the 
Rostovs came to .Moscow the effect Natasha 
had on him made him hasten to tarry out his 
intention. He went to I'ver to see Joseph 
Alext^evich’s widow', who had long since prom- 
ised to hand over to him some papers of hir 
deceased husband's. 

When he returned to Moscow Pierre w^s 
handed a letter from Marya Dmitrievna ask- 
ing him to come and sec her on a matter of 
grc»at importaruc relating to Andrew Bolkdii- 
ski and his betrothed. Pierre had been a\oid- 
ing Natdsha because it seemed to him that his 
feeling lor her w’as stronger than a iiiarricd 
man’s should be for his friend’s fiancc^e. Yet 
some fate constantly thiew them together. 

“What can have happened? And what can 
they want with me?” thought he as he dressed to 
go to M^rya Dmitrievna’s. “If only Prince An- 
drew would hurry up and come and marryhcrl” 
thought he on his way to the hoase. 

On the IVerskdy Boulevard a familiar voice 
called to him. 

“Pierrel Been back long?” someone shouted. 
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Pierre raised his head. In a sleigh drawn by two 
gray trotting-horses that wore bespattering the 
dasliboardwith snow, Anatoleaiid his constant 
companion Mak.'irin dashed past. Anatole was 
sitting upright in the classic pose of military 
dandies, the lower ])a!t of his lace hidden by 
his iH'aver collarand his head slightlybent. His 
fate was fresh and rf)sy, his white-plumed hat, 
tilted to one side, disclosed his curled and po- 
maded hair hcsprinklod with powdery snow. 

“Yes, indeed, that’s a true sage," thought 
Pierre. "He sees nothing beyond the pleasure 
of the moment, nothing troubles him and so 
he is always chcerlul. satisfied, and serene. 
Wfiat w'oiiidn’t I give to be like himl" he 
thought enviously. 

In Mdrya Dmitrievna’s anten>om the foot- 
man who helped him off with his fur coat said 
that the mistress asked him to come to her bed- 
room. 

When he opened the ballroom door Pierre 
saw Natasha sitting at the window, with a thin, 
pale, and spiteful face. She glanced round at 
liim, frowned, and left the room with an ex- 
pression of cold Jigui’y. 

"Wh.it has ha])pened?" asked Pierre, enter- 
ing Marya Dmitrievna’s room. 

"Fine doings!" answered Marya Dmitrievna. 
"For fifty eight years have I lived in this world 
and never known anything so disgraceful!" 

And having put him on his honor not to 
repeat anything she told him, Dmitri- 

evna informed him that Natasha had refused 
Prince Andrew without her parents’ knowl- 
edge and that the cause of this was Anatole 
Kur.igin into whose society Pierre’s wife had 
tlirowii her and with whom Natiisha had tried 
to elope during her father’s absence, in order 
to be married sc'creily. 

Pierre raised his shouldei sand listened open- 
mouthed to what was told him, scarcely able to 
believe his owni ears. That Prince Andrew’s 
deeply loved affianced wife— the same Natasha 
Rost<)va who used to be so charming— should 
give up Holk<')nski for that fool Anatole who 
was already secretly married (as Pierre knew), 
and shoulcl be so in love with him as to agree 
to run away with him, was something Pierre 
could not conceive and could not imagine. 

He could not reconcile the charming impres- 
sion he had of Natdsha, whom he had known 
from a child, with this new c onception of her 
baseness, folly, and cruelty. He thought of his 
wife. "They are all alikel" he said to himself, 
reflecting that he was not the only man unfor- 
tunate enough to be tied to a bad woman. But 
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still he pitied Prince Andrew to the point of 
tears and sympathized with his wounded pride, 
and the more he pitied his friend the more did 
he think with contempt and even with disgust 
of that Natasha who had just passed him in 
the balliooin with such a look of cold dignity. 
He did not know that Nat/isha’s soul was over- 
flowing with despair, shame, and humiliation, 
and that it was not her fault that her face hap- 
pened to assume an expression of calm dignity 
and severity. 

"But how get married?" said Pierre, in an- 
swer to MArya Dmitrievna. "He could not 
marry— he is married!" 

"Things gc't worse from Ikiut to hour!" ejac- 
ulated Marya Dmitrievna. “A niceyoiithf What 
a scoundrel! And she’s expecting him— expect- 
ing him since yesterday. She must be told! "I'hen 
at least she won’t go on expecting him." 

After hearing the details of Anatoie’s mar- 
riage from Pierre, and giving vent to her anger 
against Anatole in words of abuse, M.ii\a 
Dmitries na told Pierre why she had sent for 
him. She was afraid that tlie count or Bolkbn- 
ski, who might arrive at any moment, if they 
knew of this affair (which she hoped to hide 
from them) might challenge Anatole to a duel, 
and she therefore asked Pierre to tell his broth- 
er-in-law ill her name to lease Moscow and not 
dare to let her set eyes on him again. Pierre- 
only now realizing the danger to the old count, 
Nic h<»las, and Prince Andrew— promised to do 
as she wished. Having briefly and exactly ex- 
plained her wishes to him, she let him go to 
the drawing room. 

".Mind, the count knows nothing. Behave as 
if YOU know nothing either," she said. ".\nd I 
will go and tell her it is no use expecting him! 
And stay to dinner if you care to!" she called 
after Pierre. 

Pierre met the old count, svho seemed nerv- 
ous and upset. That morning Natiisha had told 
him that she had rejected Bolkc'niski. 

"Troubles, troubles, my dear Icllow!" he 
said to Pierre. "What troubles one has with 
these girls without their mother! 1 do so regret 

having come here 1 will be frank with you. 

Has e sou heard she has broken off her engage- 
mc't without consulting anybody? It’s true 
this engagement never was much to my liking. 
Of eouise be is an excellent man, but still, with 
his father’s disapproval they wouldn’t have 
been happy, and Natasha won’t lack suitors. 
Still, it has been going on so long, and to take 
such a step without father’s or mother’s con- 
sent! And now she’s ill, and God knows what! 
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lt*s hard. Count, hard to manage daughters in 
their mother’s absence. . . 

Pierre saw iliat the count was much upset 
and tried to change the subject, but the count 
returned to his troubles. 

Sonya entered the room with an agitated 
face. 

**Nat^ha is not quite well: she’s in her room 
and would like to see you. \farya Dmitrievna 
is with her and she too asks you to come.” 

”Ycs, you arc a great friend of Bolkdnski’s, 
no doubt she wants to send him a message,” 
said the count. ”Oh dear! Oh dear I How happy 
it all was!” 

And clutching the spare gray locks on his 
temples the count left the room. 

When Mdrya Dmitrievna told Natasha that 
Anatolc was married, Natilsha did not wish to 
believe it and insisted on having it confirmed 
by Pierre himself. Sdnya told Pierre this as she 
led him along the corridor to Natdsha's room. 

Natasha, pale and stern, was sitting beside 
M^iya Dmitrievna, and her eyes, glittering fe- 
verishly, met Pierre with a questioning look 
the moment he entered. She did not smile or 
nod. but only gared fixedly at him, and her look 
asked only one thing: was he a friend, or like 
the otheis an enemy in regaid to Anatole? As 
for Pierre, he evidently did not exist for her. 

”He knows all about it,” said Marya Dmitri- 
evna pointing to Pierre and addressing Natd- 
sha. “Let him tell you whether I have told the 
truth.” 

Nat.isha looked from one to the other as 9 
hunted and wounded animal looks at the ap- 
proaching dogs and sportsmen. 

“Natalya ilynfehna,” Pierre began, drop- 
ping his eyes with a feeling of pity for her and 
loathing for the thing he had to do, “whether 
it is true or not should make no difference to 
you, because . . .” 

“Then it is not true that he’s marriedl” 

“Yes, it is true." 

“Has he been married long?” she asked. “On 
your honor? . . 

Pierre gave his word of honor. 

“Is he still here?” she asked, quickly. 

“Yes, I have just seen him.” 

She was evidently unabletospcakandmadea 
sign with her hands that they should leave her 
alone. 

CHAPTER XX 

PiFRRE did not stay for dinner, but left the 
room and went away at once. He drove through 
the town seeking Anatole Kurigin, at the 


thought of whom now the blood rushed to his 
heart and he felt a difficulty in bieathing. He 
was not at the ice hills, nor at the gypsies’, nor 
at Komoneno’s. Pierre drove to the Club. In 
the Club all was going on as usual. I’hc mem- 
bers who were assembling for dinner wcic sit- 
ting about in groups; ihc*y giectcd Pierre and 
spoke of the town news. T he footman having 
greeted him, knowing his habits and his ac- 
c]uaintances, told him theie was a place left 
for him in the small dining room and that 
Prince Michael Zakh«irych was in the libiary, 
but Paul Timofeevich had not yet ariived. 
One of Pierre’s acquaintances, while they were 
talking about the weather, asked if he had 
heard of Kurigin’s abductionof Rostdvawhich 
was talked of in the town, and was it true? 
Pierre laughed and said it was nonsense for he 
had just come fiom the RosKivs’. He asked 
eveiyone about Anatole. One man told him he 
had not come yet, and another that he was 
coming to dinner. Pierre Iclt it sltange to see 
this calm, indiffcicnt ciowd of people unawaie 
of what was going on in his soul. He pateil 
through the ballroom, waited till eveiyone had 
come, and as Anatole had not tinned up did 
not stay for dinner hut diovc home. 

Anatolc, for whom Picric was looking, dined 
that day with Ddlokhov, consulting him as to 
how to remedy this unfortunate affair. It 
seemed to him essential to sec Natdsha. In the 
evening he drove to his sister’s to discuss with 
her how to arrange a meeting. When Pieiic re 
turned home aftei vainly hunting all over 
Moscow, his valet infoimcd him that Prince 
Anatolc was w'iih the countess. The touniess* 
draw'ing room was lull of guests. 

Fieri e without greeting his wife whom he 
had not seen since his return— at that moment 
she was more repulsive to him than ever— en- 
tered the di awing room and seeing Anatolc 
went up to Iiirn. 

“Ah. Pierre,” said the countess going up to 
her husband. “You don’t know what a plight 
our Anatole . . .” 

She stopped, seeing in (he forward thrust of 
her husband’s head, in his glowing eyes and his 
resolute gait, the terrible indications of that 
rage and strength which she kficw and had 
herself experienced after his duel with Ddlokh- 
ov. 

“Where you are, there is vice and evill” said 
Pierre to his wife. “Anatole, come with mel 1 
must speak to you,” he added in French. 

Anatole glanced round at his sister and rose 
submissively, ready to follow Pierre. Pierre, 
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taking him by the arm, pulled him toward him- 
self and was leading him from the room. 

*‘If you allow yourself in my drawing room 
. . whispered H<'*l^?ne. but Pierre did not re- 
ply and went out of the room. 

Anatole followed him with his usual jaunty 
step but his face betrayed anxiety. 

Having entered his study Pieire closed the 
door and addressed Anatole without looking 
at him. 

"You promised Countess Rostova to marry 
her and were about to elope with her, is that 
so?" 

"Afon c/ier," answered Anatole (their whole 
coiuersation was in French), “I don’t consider 
myscll bound to answer questions put to me 
in that tone." 

Pierre’s face, already pale, hetarne distorted 
by fury. He seized Anatole by the collar of his 
uniform with his big hand and shook him 
fiom side to side till Anatole’s lace showed a 
sulfi( ient degree of terror. 

"When I tell you that I must talk to you! 

. . repeated Picp^' 

"(]omc now, this is stupid. What?" said Ana- 
loJe, fingering a button of his collar that had 
been wrenched loose with a bit of the doth. 

"You’ic a scoundrel and a blackguard, and 
I don’t know what depiives mo Irom the pleas- 
ure of smashing your head with this!" said 
Pierre, expressing himself soartificially because 
he was talking French. 

He took a heavy paperweight and lifted it 
thieateningly, but at once put it back in its 
place. 

"Did you promise to marry her?" 

"I ... I ... 1 didn’t think of it. I never prom- 
ised, because . . ." 

Picric interiupted him. 

"Have you any letters of hers? Any letters?" 
he said, moving toward Anatole. 

Anatole glanced at him and immediately 
tliriist his hand into his pocket and drew out 
his potketbook. 

Pierre took the letter Anatole handed him 
and, pushing aside a table that stood in his 
way, threw himself on the sofa. 

*"1 shan’t be violent, don’t be afraid!" said 
Pierre in an.swer to a frightened gesture of 
Anatole’s. "First, the letters," said he, as if re- 
peating a lesson to himself. "Secondly." he con- 
tinued after a short pause, again rising and 
again pacing the room, "tomorrow you must 
get out of Moscow.” 

"But how can I? . . 

^•Thirdly," Pierre continued without listen- 
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ing to him, “you must never breathe a word 
of what has passed between you and Countess 
Rostova. I know I can’t prevent your doing so, 
but if you have a spark of conscience . . ." 
Pierre paced the room several limes in silence. 

Anatole sat at a table frowning and biting 
his lips. 

"After all, you must understand th;it besides 
your pleasure there is such a thing as other 
people’s happiness and peace, and that you arc 
ruining a whole life for the sake of amusing 
yourself! Amuse yourself with women like my 
wife— with them you arc within your rights, 
for they know what you want of them. They 
are armed against you by the same cxpericiuc 
of de!)auc hery; but to promise a maid to marry 
her ... to deceive, to kidnap. . . . Don’t you 
understand that it is as mean as beating an 
old man or a child? . . ." 

Pierre paused and looked at Anatole no 
longer with an angry but with a questioning 
look. 

"1 don’t know about that, eh?" said Anatole, 
growing more confident as Pierre mastered his 
wrath. "I don’t know that and don't want to," 
he said, not looking at Pierre and with a slight 
tremor of his lower jaw’. "but you have used 
such words to me— ’mean* and scj on— svhich as 
a man of honor T can’t allow anvone to use." 

Pierre glanced at him w’ith ama/einent, un- 
able to understand what he wanted. 

"Though it svas tete-ii-tete," Anatole con- 
tinued. "still I can't . . ." 

"Is it satisfaction you want?" said Pierre 
ironically. 

"You could at le.ist take back your words. 
What? If you want me to do as you w’ish, eh?" 

"I take thcmi back, 1 lake them back!" said 
PicTre, "and I ask you to forgive me." Pierre 
involuntarily glanced at the li>osc button. “And 
if you reejuire numey lor your journey . . ." 

.Anatole smiled. The expression of that base 
and cringing smile, which Pierre knew so well 
in his wile, revolted him. 

"( )h , V i le a n d liea i tless brood I " he excl aimed, 
and kit the room. 

Next day Anatole left for Petersburg. 

CHAPTFR XXI 

PirRRi drove to MArya Dmitiievna’s to tell her 
of the fulfillment of her wish that Kuragin 
slmuld be banished from Moscow'. I'he whole 
house was in a state ol alarm and commotion. 
Nati'esha was very ill, having, as Marya Dmitri- 
evna told him in secret, poisoned herself the 
night after she had been told that Anatole was 
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married, with some arsenic she had stealthily 
procured. Alter swallowing a little she had 
been so frightened that she woke Sonya and 
told her what she had done. The necessary 
antidotes had been administered in time and 
she was now out of danger, though still so 
weak that it was out of the question to move 
her to the country, and so the countess had 
been sent for. Pierre saw the distracted count, 
and Sonya, who had a tear-stained face, but he 
could not sec Natasha. 

Pierre dined at the club that day and heard 
on all sides gossip about the attempted abduc- 
tion of Rost(')va. He resolutely denied these 
rumors, assuring everyone that nothing had 
happened except tltat his brother-in-law had 
proposed to her and been refused. It seemed to 
Pierre tliat it was his duty to conceal the whole 
affair and re-establish Natasha’s reputation. 

He was awaiting Prince Andrew’s return 
with dread and went every day to the old 
prince’s for news of him. 

Old Piiiice Bolkonski heard all the rumors 
current in the town from Mademoiselle liouri- 
enne and had read the note to Princess Mary 
m which Natasha had broken off her engage- 
ment. He seemed in better spirits than usual 
and awaited his son with grc*at impatience. 

Some days after Anatole’s dcpaitine Pierre 
received a note from Prince Andiew, inform- 
ing him of liis arrival and asking him to come 
to sec him. 

As socjn as he reached Moscow, Prince An- 
drew had received from his father Natasha’§ 
note to Princess Mary breaking off her engage- 
ment (Mademoiselle Bourienne had purloined 
it from Princess Mary and given it to the old 
prince), and he heard from him the stcjry of 
Natasha’s elopement, with additions. 

Prince Anclrcw had arrived in the evening 
and Pierre came to see him next morning. 
Pierre expected to find Prince Andrew in al- 
most the same state as Natasha and was theic- 
forc surprised on eriteiing the drawing room 
to hear him in the study talking in a loud ani- 
mated voice about some intrigue going on in 
Petersburg. '1 he old prince’s voice anti anoth- 
er now and then interrupted him. Piincess 
Mary came out to meet Pierre. She sighed, 
]rK)king toward the door cjf the room where 
Prince Andrew was, evidently intending to ex- 
press her sympathy with his sorrow, hut Pierre 
saw by her lace that she was glad both at what 
had happened and at the way lier brolJiei had 
taken the news ol Natasha’s iaitlilessncss. 

“He says he expected it,” she remarked. “1 


know his pride will not let him express his 
feelings, hut still he has taken it better, far 
bcttei, than 1 expected. Evidently it had to 
be. . . .“ 

“But is it possible that all is really ended?” 
asked Pic'rie. 

Priticess Maty looked at him with astonish- 
ment. She did not understand how he could 
ask sue h a qiu'stion. Pieirc went into the study. 
Prince \ndicw, greatlv changed and plainly 
in better liealtli, bin with a fresh hoii/ontal 
wrinkle hetwc*en his brows, stood in civilian 
dress fat ing his lather and Prince Meshc hi^rski, 
warmly disputing and vigorously gesticulating. 
The conversation was about Spetanski— the 
news of whose sudden exile and alleged treach- 
ery had just tca(h(‘(l Moscow. 

“Now lie is censured and accused by all who 
were enthusiastic about him a month agr)," 
Prince Andiew was saving, “and by those who 
were unable tfi uiulei stand Ins amis. Eo judge 
a man who is in disbivor and to throw on him 
all the blame of other men’s mistakes is very 
easy, hut I maintain that if anything good has 
been accomplished in this reign it was clone by 
him, by him .done.’’ 

He paused at the sight of Pierre*. His lace 
quivc'iedancliimiiediatclvassiiiTiccl a vindictive 
expression. 

“Posterity will do him just ice,’’ hcconcludcd. 
and at once turned to Piene. 

“Well, how me sou? Still g(‘tt]ng stout ct?” 
he said with aiimiarion. but the new wrinkle 
on his forehead deepened. ‘Aes, I am well,’’ he 
said in answe r to Pierre’s (jiiest ion. andsmilc’d. 

lo Picric that smile saici plainly: “I .rmwcll, 
but my health is imw ol no use to aiivoiie.’’ 

After a fewv words to Pierre about the awful 
roads Itoiii the Polish frontier, about people 
he had met in Swit/erland who knc*w Picric, 
and about \I. Dessalles, whom he had brought 
from abroad to be bis son’s tutor. Prince An- 
drew again joined warmly in the conversation 
about Sper. 'inski which was still going on be- 
tween the two old men. 

“If there were treason, or proofs of secret re- 
lations with N.ipolcon, they would have been 
made public,” he said with w.irmth and baste. 
“1 do not, and never did, like Speranski per- 
sonally, but I like justice!’’ 

Pierre now lecogni/cd in bis fiicnd a need 
with which he was only loo familiar, to get ex- 
cited and to liave arguments alxrul extraneous 
matters in order to stifle thoughts that were 
too oppressive and loo intimate. 

Ween Prince Meshchclrski had left, Prince 
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Andrew took Pierre’s arm and asked him into 
the room that had been assigned him. A bed 
had been made up there, and some open port- 
manteaus and trunks stood about. Piinte An- 
drew went to one and took out a small casket, 
from which he drew a packet wrapped in pa- 
per. He did it all silently and very cpjickly. lie 
stood up and coughed. His fate was gloomy 
and his lips compressc*d. 

“Forgive me lor troubling you. . . 

Pierre saw that Prince Andrc'w was going to 
speak ol Natasha, and his broad lace expressed 
pity and sympathy. 'I’his expression irritated 
Prince Andrew, and in a determined, ringing, 
and unpleasant lone he conliriuc‘d: 

“1 ha\e received a relusal from Countess 
Rostova and have heard reports of your broth- 
er-in law ha\ irig sought her hancl.orsomething 
ot that kind. Is that true?" 

“Both tnre and irntrue,” Pierre began: but 
Prince Andrew infettu)ifed liirn. 

“Here are her letters arrd her portrait,” said 
he. 

He took the packet from the table and 
handed it to Pic*ire. 

“(iive this to the countess ... if )ou see her.” 

“She is \cry ill,” said I'ierre, 

“I heir she is here still?” said Prince Andrew. 
“And Prince Kuragin?” he added cjuickly. 

“He lelt long ago. She has Ijcen at dc'ath’s 
door.” 

“I much regret hcT illness,” said Prince An- 
drew; and he smiled like his lather, coldly, 
maliciously, and unpleasantly. 

“So Monsieur Kuragin h.is not honored 
(amniess Rostova with his hand?” said Prince 
Andrc'w. and he snoric'd seseral limes. 

“He could not marry, for he was married al- 
ready,” said Pierre. 

Prince Andrew laughed disagreeably, again 
reminding one ol his father'. 

“And where is your brolher-in law now, if T 
may .isk?” he said. 

“He has gone to Peters . . . But 1 don’t know,” 
said Pierre. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” said Prince An- 
drew. “'I’ell Courrtess Rosterva that she was 
and is perlectly free and that 1 wish hcT all 
that is good.” 

Iherrc took the packet. Prince Andrew, as if 
trying to remember whether he had something 
more to say, or waiting to see if Pierre would 
say anything, looked fixedly at him. 

“I say, do you remember our discussion in 
Petersburg?” asked PicTre, “about . . .” 

“Yes,” returned Prince Andrew hastily. “I 


said that a fallen woman should be forgiven, 
but I didn’t say I could forgive her. I can’t.” 

“But can this be compared . . .?” said Pierre. 

Prince Andrew interrupted him and cried 
shiirply: “Ves, ask her haricJ again, be magnani- 
mous, and so on? . . . Yes, that would be very 
noble, but I am unable to follow in that gen- 
tleman’s footsteps. II you wish to be my friend 
never speak to me ol that . . . ol all that! Well, 
good-by. So you’ll gi\e her the y>ackct?” 

Pierre lelt the room and went to the old 
prince and Princess Mary. 

The old man seemc'd livelier than usual. 
Princess Mary was the same as always, but be- 
neath her sympathy for her brother, Pierre 
noticed hcT satislaction that the engagement 
had been broken olF. Looking at them Pierre 
rcali/cd what contempt and animosity they all 
lelt lor the Rostb\s, and that it was impossible 
in their piesem e even to mention the name of 
her w'ho could give up Prince Andrew lor any- 
one else. 

.\t dinner the talk turned on the war, the 
apynoach ol which was becoming evident. 
Prince \ndrew talked incessantly, arguing now 
with his lather, now with the Sw'iss tutor Des- 
salles, and showing an unnatural animation, 
the cause of which Pierre so well understood. 

CHAPTER XXII 

'Fum .SAMI ivLNiNc, PiciTe went to the Ros- 
tovs’ to fulfill the commission entrusted to 
him. Natasha was in bed, the count at the Club, 
and Pierre, alter giving the letters to Soma, 
went to Marva Dmitrievna vvlro was interested 
to know how Prince -Vndrc'w had taken the 
news. I'en minutes later Schiya came to Marva 
Dniitr ievna. 

“Natash.i insists c^n seeing Count Peter Kiri- 
lov iclr,” said she. 

“But how? Are we fo take him up to her? 
The room tlieic has not been tidied up.” 

“No, she has dr esst'cl and gone into the draw- 
ing room,” said Sonya. 

.Marva Dmitrievna only shrugged her slioul- 
ders. 

“When will her mother come? She has wor- 
ried me U) death! Now mind, don’t tell her 
ever \ thing!” said she to Pierre. “One hasn’t 
the heart to scold her, she is so much to be 
pitied, so much to be pitied.” 

Natasha was standing in the middle of the 
drawing room, emaciated, with a pale sot face, 
but not at all shamefacc*d as Pierre exjrected 
to find her. AVht'ii he appeared at the door she 
grew Hurried, cv ideiitly uiidec icled whether to 
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go to meet him or to wait till he came up. 

Pierre hastened to her. He thought slie 
would give him her hand as usual; but she, 
stepping up to him, stopped, breathing heavily, 
her arms hanging lifelessly just in the pose she 
used to stand in when she went to the middle 
of the ballroom to sing, but with quite a dif- 
ferent expression of face. 

“Peter Kirilovich,” she began rapidly, “Prince 
Bolkonski was your friend— is your friend,*' 
she corrected herself. (It seemed to her that 
everything that had once been must now 
be different.) “He told me once to apply to 
you . . .“ 

Pierre sniffed as he looked at her, but did 
not speak. Till then he had repro.uhed her in 
his heart and tried to despise her, but he now 
felt so sorry for her that there was no room in 
his soul foi reproach. 

“He is here now: tell him . . . to for . . . for- 
give me!’* 

She stopped and breathed still more quick- 
ly, but did not shed tears. 

“Yes ... I will tell him,” answered Pierre; 
“but . . .“ 

He did not know what to say. 

Nadsha was evidently dismased at the 
thoughtofwhat he might think she had meant. 

“No, I know all is osei.” she said hutriedly. 
“No, that can nevei be. I’m onl> tormented by 
the wrong 1 have done him. Tell him only iliat 
I beg him to forgive, forgive, forgive me for 
everything. . . .“ 

She trembled all over and sat down on « 
chair. 

A sense of pity he had never before known 
ovcrflow'ed Pierre’s heart. 

“I will tell him, I will tell him everything 
once more,’’ said Piene. “But ... I should like 
to know one thing. . . .** 

“Know what?” Natdsha’s eyes asked. 

“I should like to know, did you love . . 
Pierre did not know how to icfer to Anatolc 
and flushed at the thought of him— “did you 
love that bad man?” 

“Don’t call him badl” said Natasha. “But I 
don't know, don’t know at all ” 

She began to cry and a still greater sense of 
pity, tenderness, and love welled up in Pierre. 
He felt the tears trickle under his spectacles 
and hoped they w^ould not be notic ed. 

“We won’t speak of it any more, my dear,” 
said Pierre, and his gentle, cordial tone sud- 
denly seemed very strange to Nat Asha. 

“We won’t speak of it, my dear— I’ll tell him 
everything; but one thing I beg of you, con- 


sider me your friend and if you want help, ad- 
vice, or sini])ly to open your heart to someone 
—not now, but when your mind is clearer— 
think of me!” He took her hand and kissed it. 
“I shall be happy if it’s in my power . . .” 

Pierre grew confused. 

“Don’t speak to me like that. I am not worth 
it!” exclaimed NatAsha and turned to leave the 
room, but Piene held her hand. 

He knew he had something more to say to 
her. But wdien he said it he was amazed at his 
own words. 

*‘Stop, stop! You have your whole life be- 
fore you,” said he to her. 

“Before me? No! All is over for me,” she re- 
plied with shame and ^elf abasement. 

“All ovei?” he repeated. “If 1 were not my- 
self, but the handsomest, cleverest, and best 
nun in the world, and w'cre free, 1 would this 
moment ask on my knees for your hand and 
your lose!” 

For the first time for many days NatAsha 
wept tears of gratitude and tcndeincss, and 
glancing at Piene she went out of the room. 

Piene too w'hen she had gone almost lan in 
to the antciooin, icstiairiing teats of tender 
ness and joy that choked him, and without 
finding the sleeves of his fui cloak threw it on 
and got into his sleigh. 

“Whcic to now, your ('xccllency?” asked the 
coachman. 

“Whcie to?” Pierre asked himself. “Where 
can I go now? Surely not to the Club or to pay 
calls?” All men seemed so pitiful, so poor, in 
comparison with this feeling of tendcincss and 
love he expel lent cd: in comparison with that 
soitc lied, gratclul, last look she had given him 
through her tears. 

“Home!” said Pieire, and despite twenlv 
two degrees of frost Fahrenheit he tlnew open 
the bearskin cloak from his broad chest and 
inhaled the aii wath joy. 

It was clear and fiosly. Above the dirty, ill 
lit streets, above the black roofs, sti etched the 
dark stany sky. Only lor)king up at the sky did 
Pierre ccasc to feel howsoulid audhimiiliating 
were all mundane things compared with the 
heights to which his soul had just been raised. 
At tlic entrance to the AibAt Sejuare an im- 
mense* expanse ol dark stany sky piesctucd it- 
self to his eyes. Almost in the center of it, a- 
bovc the Prechistenka Boulevard, surrounded 
and sprinkled on all sides by stars but distin- 
guished from them all by its nearness to the 
earth, its white light, and its long uplifted tail, 
shoi.c the enormous and brilliant comet of 
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i8i 2— the comet which was said to portend all 
kinds of woes and the end of the world. In 
Pierre, however, that comet with its long lumi- 
nous tail aroused no feeling of fear. On the 
contrary he gazed joyfully, his eyes moist with 
tears, at this bright comet which, having trav- 
eled in its orbit with inconceivable velocity 
through immeasurable space, seemed sudden- 
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ly— like an arrow piercing the earth— to remain 
fixed in a chosen sj30t, vigorously holding its 
tail erect, shining and displaying its white 
light amid countless other scintillating stars. It 
seemed to Pierre that this comet fully re- 
sponded to what was ptissing in his own sof- 
tened and uplifted soul, now blossoming into 
a new life. 



Book Nine: 1812 


CHAPTER I 

From the close of the year iSi i an intensified 
arming and concentrating of the forces of 
Western Europe began, and in 1812 these 
forces— millions of men, reckoning tliosc trans- 
porting and feeding the army— moved from 
the west eastwards to the Russian frontier, to- 
ward which since 1811 Russian forces had been 
similarly drawn. On the twelfth of June, 1812, 
the forces of Western Europe crossed the Rus- 
sian frontier and war began, that is, an event 
took place opposed to human reason and to 
human nature. Millions of men perpetrated 
against one another such innumerable crimes, 
frauds, treacheries, thefts, forgeries, issues of 
false money, burglaries, incendiarisms, and 
murders as in whole centuries are not recorded 
in the annals of all the law courts of the world, 
but which those who committed them did not 
at the time regard as being crimes. 

What produced this extraordinary occur- 
rence? What were its causes? The historians 
tell us with naive assurance that its causes were* 
the wrongs inflicted on the Duke of Olden- 
burg, the nonobservance of the Continental 
System, the ambition of Napoleon, the firm- 
ness of Alexander, the mistakes of the diplo- 
matists, and so on. 

Consequently, it w'ould only have been nec- 
essary for Mettcrnich, RumyAnstev, or 'Fallcy- 
rand, between a levee and an evening party, to 
have taken proper pains and written a more 
adroit note, or for Napoleon to have written 
to Alexander: "‘My respected Brother, I con- 
sent to restore the duchy to the Duke of Old- 
enburg' —and there would have been no war. 

We can understand that the matter seemed 
like that to contemporaries. It naturally seemed 
to Napoleon that the war was caused by Eng- 
land’s intrigues (as in fact he said on the island 
of St. Helena). It naturally seemed to members 
of the English Parliament that the cause of the 
war was Napoleon’s ambition; to the Duke of 
Oldenburg, that the cause ol the war was the 
violence done to him; to businessmen that 


the cause of the war wms the Continental Sys- 
tem which was ruiningEurope; to the generals 
and old soldiers that the chief reason for the 
war was the necessity of giving them employ- 
ment; to the legitimists of that day that it was 
the need of re-establishing U's bons Inimipes, 
and to the diplomatists of that time that it all 
resulted from the fact that the alliance be- 
tween Russiaand Austria in i8oq had not been 
suflicicntly well concealed Irom Napoleon, and 
from the awkward wording of Memorandum 
No. 178. It is natural that these and a count- 
less and infinite ejuantity of other reasons, the 
number depending on the endless diversity of 
points of view, presented themselves U) ilic 
men of that day; but to us, to posterity wlm 
view the thing that happened in all its magni- 
tude and perceive its plain and terrible mc.in- 
ing, these causes seem insufficient. To us it is 
incomprehensible that millions of Christian 
men killed and tortured each other either be- 
cause Napoleon was ambitious or Alexander 
wasfirm, or because England’s policy was astute 
or the Duke of Oldenburg wronged. We can- 
not grasp what connection such cinunistaraes 
have with the actual fact of slaughter and vio- 
lence: why because the Duke was wronged, 
thousands ol men from the other side of Eu- 
rope killed and ruined the people of Smolc^nsk 
and Moscow and were killed by them. 

To us, their descendants, who are not his- 
torians and are not carried away by the process 
of research and can therefore regard the event 
with unclouded common sense, an incalculable 
number of causes present themselves. 'I’he 
deej)cr we delve in search of these causes the 
more of them we find; and each separate cause 
or whole series of causes appears to us equally 
valid in itself and equally false by its insignif- 
icance compared to the magnitude of the 
events, and by its impotence— apart from the 
cooperation of all the other coincident causcis 
—to occasion the event. To us, the wish or ob- 
jection of this or that French corporal to serve 
a second term appears as much a cause as Na- 
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polcon’s refusal to withdraw his troops beyond 
the Vistula and to restore the duchy of Olden- 
burg; for had he not wished to serve, and had 
a second, a third, and a thousandth corporal 
and private also refused, there would have 
been so many less men in Napoleon's army 
and the war could not have occurred. 

Had Napoleon not taken offense at the de- 
mand that he should withdraw beyond the 
Vistula, and not ordered his troops to advance, 
thcie w'ould have been no war; but had all his 
sergeants objected to serving a second term 
then also there (ould have been no war. Nor 
could there have been a war had there been 
no English intrigues and no Duke of Olden- 
burg, and had Alexander not felt insulted, and 
had there not been an autocratic government 
in Russia, or a Revolution in France and a 
subse({uetit dictatorship and Empire, or all the 
things lhai produced the French Revolution, 
and so on. Witlumt each of these causes noth- 
ing could have happened. So all these causes— 
myiiads of causes— coiricidc‘d to bring it about. 
And so theie was one cause for that occur- 
rence, but it had to occur because it had to. 
Nfillionsof men, re nouncing their human feel- 
ings and reason, had to go from west to east to 
slay their fellows, just as some centuries previ- 
ously hordes of men had < ome from the east to 
the west, slaying their fellows. 

'1 he ai tions of Napoleon and Alexander, on 
whose words the event seemed to liang. were 
as little voluntaiY .is the actions ol any soldier 
who was drawn into the campaign by lot or by 
cons( tiption. 'Fhis could not be otherwise, for 
in order that the will of Napoleon and Alex- 
ander (on whom the event seemed to depend) 
should be carried out, the concurience of in- 
numerable circumstances was needed without 
anyone of which the event could not have tak- 
en place. It was nccessaiy that millions of men 
in whose hands lay the teal power— the soldiers 
who fired, or transported provisions and guns 
—should consent to carry out the will of thc'se 
weak individuals, and shc^uld have been in- 
duced to do so by an infinite numberof diverse 
and complex causes. 

• We are forced to lall back on ialalism as an 
explanation ol irrational events (that is to say, 
events ilic reasonableness of which we do not 
uiiderstancl). 'I'he more wc try to explain such 
events in history reasonably, the more unrea- 
sonable and incomprehensible do they become 
to us. 

Each man lives for himself, using his free- 
dom to attain his personal aims, and feels with 
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his whole being that lie can now do or abstain 
from doing this or that action; but as soon as 
he has clone it, that action performed at a cer- 
tain moment in time becomes irrevocable and 
belongs to history, in which it has not a free 
but a predestined significance. 

There are two sides to the life of every man, 
his individual life, which is the more free the 
more abstract its intcTests, and his elemental 
hive life in which he inevitably obeys laws laid 
down for Jiim. 

Man lives consciously for himself, but is an 
unconscious instrument in the attainment of 
the historic, universal, aims cif humanity. A 
deed done is irrevocable, and its result coin- 
ciding in time with the actions of millions of 
other men assumes an historicsignificance. The 
higher a man stands on the social ladder, the 
more people he is connected with and the 
more power he has over others, the more evi- 
dent is the predestination and inevitability of 
his every action. 

"The king’s heart is in the hands of the 
Lord." 

A king h history's slave. 

History, that is, the unconscious, general, 
hive life of mankind, uses every moment of 
the life of kings as a tool for its own purposes. 

'riiough Napoleon at that time, in 1812, was 
more convinced than ever that it depended on 
him, I'CHcr (07/ ne verser) le sane; de ses 
penfyles as Alexander expressed it in the last 
letter he wtote him— he had never been so 
much in the grip of inevitable laws, which com- 
pelled him, while thinking that he was acting 
on his own volition, to perform lor the hive 
lilc— that is to say, for history— whatever had 
to be performed. 

The j)eoplc of the west moved eastwards to 
Slav their lelhnv men, and by the law ol c<iin- 
cidente thousands of minute causes fitted in 
and coordin.ued to produce that iiiosemeiit 
and war: reproaches for the nonobser\aiicc of 
the Coniinenial Sssteni, the Duke of Oldcii- 
buig’.s wrongs, the movement of troops into 
Prussia— undertaken (as it seemed to Napo- 
leon) only for the purpose of securing arr 
anned jjc'ace, the French Emperor’s love and 
h.rbii of w’ar coinciding with his people’s in- 
clinations, allurement by the grandeur of the 
preparations, and the experrditure orr those 
preparations and the nc*ed c^f obtaining ad- 
vantages to fompensatc for that expenditure, 
the intoxicatirrg Imnors he reccivc'd in Dres- 

^ I'o shed ^or not to shed) the blood o£ his peo- 
ples." 
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den, the diplomatic negotiations which, in the 
opinion of contemporaries, were carried on 
with a sincere desire to attain peace, but which 
only wounded the selMove of both sides, and 
millions and millions of other causes that 
adapted themselves to the event that was 
happening or coincided w^ith it. 

When an apple has ripened and falls, why 
does it fall? Because of its attraction to the 
earth, because its stalk withers, because it is 
dried by the sun, because it grows heavier, be- 
cause the wind shakes it, or because the boy 
standing below wants to eat it? 

Nothing is the cause. All this is only the co- 
incidence of conditions in which all vital or- 
ganic and elemental events occur. And the 
liotaiiist who finds that the apple tails because 
the cellular tissue decays and so forth is ecjual- 
ly right with the child who stands under the 
tree and says the apple fell because he wanted 
to eat it and prayed for it. Equally right or 
wrong is he who says that Napoleon went to 
Moscow because he wanted to, and perished 
because Alexander desired his destruction, and 
he who says that an undermined hill weighing 
a million tons fell because the last navvy struck 
it for the last time with his mattock. In historic 
events, the so called great men are labels giv- 
ing names to events, and like labels they have 
but the smallest connection with the event it- 
self. 

Every act of theirs, which appears to them 
an act of their own will, is in an histoiical 
sense involuntary and is related to the whole 
couisc of history and predestined fiom eternity. 

CHAPTER II 

On tiif iwtNi y-ninth op May Napoleon left 
Dresden,^ where he had spent three weeks sui- 
louiidecl by a court that included piinccs, 
dukes, kings, and even an emperor. Bclore 
leaving, Napoleon showed lavor to the em- 
pcTor, kings, and princes who had dcseived it, 
icpiimandcd the kings and princes with whom 
he was dissatisfied, presented peails and dia- 
monds of his own— that is, which he had taken 
from other kings— to the Empress of Austria, 
and having, as liis historian tells us, tenderly 
embraced the Empress Marie Louise— who re- 
garded him as her husband, though he had left 
another wife in Paris— left her grieved by the 
parting which she seemed hardly able to bear. 
Though the diplomatists still firmly believed 
in the possibility of peace and worked realous- 

* According to the Gregorian or **New Style” cal- 
endar.— T r. 


ly to that end, and though the Emperor Napo- 
leon himself wrote a letter to Alexander, call- 
ing him Monsieur mon frire, and sincerely as- 
sured him that he did not want war and would 
always love and honor him— yet he set off to 
join his army, and at every station gave Iresh 
orders to accelerate the movement of his troops 
from west to east. He went in a traveling coach 
with six horses, surrounded by pages, aides de- 
camp, and an escort, along the road to Posen, 
Thorn, Dtin/ig, and Konigsberg. At each of 
these towns thousands of people met him with 
excitement and enthusiasm. 

The aimy was moving Irom west to east, and 
relays of six horses carried him in the same 
direction. On the tenth of June,^ coming up 
with the army, he spent the night in apart- 
ments prepared for him on the estate of a 
Polish count in the Vilkavisski forest. 

Nc-xt day, overtaking the army, he went in 
a carriage to the Nicmen, and, changing into 
a Polish unifoim, he drove to the liverhank in 
order to select a place for the crossing. 

Seeing, on the other side, some Cossacks (les 
Cosaques) and the wide spreading steppes in 
the midst of which lay the holy city of IVIostow 
(Mosrou, h viUe sainte), the capital of a realm 
such as the Scythia into which Alexander the 
Great had marched -Napoleon unexpc'ctedly, 
and contrary alike to strategic and diplomatic 
consicleraticjns, oideied an .ichance, and the 
next day his army began to ciosS'the Niemen. 

Early in the morning of the twelfth of june 
he came out of his tent, which was pitched that 
day on the steep left bank of the Niemen, and 
looked through a spyglass at the streams of liis 
troops pouring out of the Vilkavisski forest 
and flowing over the three bridges thrown 
across the river. "I he troops, knowing of the 
Ernpcior's picsenrc, were on the lookout for 
him, and when they caught sight of a figure in 
an overcoat and a cocked hat starrding apart 
from his suite in front of his tent on the- hill, 
they threw up their caps and shouted: ''Vive 
VEmpereuir and one after another poured in 
a ceaseless stream out of the vast forest that 
had concealed them and, separating, flowed on 
and on by the three bridges to the other side. 

“Now we’ll go into action. Oh, when he 
takes it in hand him.scif, things gtt hejt ... by 
heaven! . . . There he isl . . . Vive VEmpeieiir! 
So these are the steppes of Asial It’s a nasty 
country all the same. Au revoir, Beauclu^; I’ll 
keep the best palace in Moscow for youl Au 
revoir. Good liickl . . . Did you see the Emper- 

“ Old style. 
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or? Vive VEmpereur ! . . . preur!—U they make 
me Governor of India, Gerard, Til make you 
Minister of Kashmir->tliat’s settled. Vive VEm- 
pereur! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! The Cos- 
sacks—thosc rascals— see how they run! Vive 
VEmpereur! There he is, do you see him? I've 
seen him twice, as I see you now. The little 
corjioral ... I saw him give the cross to one of 
the veterans. . . . Vive VEmpereur!” came the 
voices of men, old and young, of most diverse 
characters and social positions. On the faces 
of all was one common expression of joy at the 
commencement of the long-expec ted campaign 
and of rapture and devotion to the man in the 
gray coat who was standing on the hill. 

On the thirteenth of June a rather small, 
thoroughbred Arab horse was l3rought to Na- 
poleon. He mounted it and rode at a gallop to 
one of the bridges ovc'r the Niemeii. deafened 
continually by incessant and rapturous accla- 
mations which he evidently endured only be- 
cause it was impossible to forbid the soldiers to 
express their love of him by such shouting, but 
the shouting w^ic^ ’‘^^ompanied him every- 
where disturbed him and distracted him from 
the mililar)’ cares that had occupied him from 
the time he joined the army. He rode across 
one of the swaying pontoon bridges to the far- 
ther side, turned shaiply to the* left, and gal- 
loped in tlie direction of Kdvno. preceded by 
enraptured, niounied chasseurs ol the (iuard 
who, breathless wdth delight, galloped ahc*ad 
to clear a path for him through the troops. On 
reaching the broad river Viliya, he slopped 
nc'ar a regiment of Polish Uhlans stationecl by 
the rivet. 

”Viv(it!” shouted the Poles, ecstatically, 
breaking their ranks and pressing against one 
another to see him. 

Napoleon looked up and down the river, 
dismounted, and sat clown on a log that lay on 
the bank. At a mute sign from him, a telescope 
was handed him which he rested on the back 
of a happy page who had run up to him, and 
he gazed at the opposite bank. 'I'lien he be- 
came absorbed in a map laid out on the logs. 
VVithout lifting his head he said something, 
and two of his aides-de-camp galloped off to 
the Polish Uhlans. 

“What? What did he say?" was heard in the 
ranks of the Polish Uhlans when one of the 
aicks-de-camp rode up to them. 

The order was to fine! a ford and to cross the 
river. The colonel of the Polish Uhlans, a 
handsome old man, flushed and, fumbling in 
his speech from excitement, asked the aide-de- 
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camp whether he would be permitted to swim 
the river with his Uhlans instead of seeking a 
ford. In evident fear of refusal, like a Imy asking 
for permission to get on a horse, he begged to 
be allowed to swim across the river before the 
Emperor’s eyes. 'I'he aide-de-camp replied that 
probably the Emperor would not be displeased 
at this excess of zeal. 

As soon as the aide-de-camp had said this, 
the old mustached ofTicer, with happy face and 
sparkling eyes, raised his saber, shouted ‘*1’/- 
vat!” and, commanding the Uhlans to follow 
him, spurred his horse and galloped into the 
river. He gave an angry thrust to his horse, 
which had grown restive under him, and 
plunged into the wafer, heading foi the deep- 
est part where the current was swift. Hun- 
dreds of Uhlans galloped in after him. It w’as 
cold and uncanny in the rapid current in the 
middle of the stream, and the Uhlans caught 
hold of one another as they lell off their horses. 
Some of the horses were drowned and some of 
the men: the others tried to swim on. some in 
the saddle and some clinging to their horses’ 
manes. I'hey nied to make their way foiward 
to the opposite bank and, though there was a 
ford one third of a mile away, were proud that 
they were swimming and drowning in this riv- 
er under the eyes of the man w’ho sat on the 
log and was not even lcK)king at what thev 
were doing. When the aide de camp, having re 
turned and choosing an opportune moment, 
ventuicd to draw the Emperor’s aiiention to 
the devotion of the* Poles to his person, the lit- 
tle man in the gray overcoat got up and, hav- 
ing summoned Berthier, bc'gan pacing u{) and 
down the bank with him, giving him instruc- 
tions and occasionally glancing disapproving- 
ly at the drowning Uhlans who distracted his 
attention. 

For him it was no new conviction that his 
prcsscncc in any part of the world, from .\frica 
to the steppes ol Muscov y alike, was enough to 
dumfound people and impel them to insane 
self-oblivion. He called for his horse and rode 
to his quarters. 

Some forty Uhlans were drowned in the liv- 
er, though boats were sent to their assistance. 
The majority strugglc'd bat k to the bank from 
which they had started. I he colonel and some 
of his men got across and with dilliculty clani- 
bcrcxl out on the lurther bank. .And as soon as 
they had got out. in their soaked ;ind stream- 
ing c lothes, they .shouted *'Vivat!” and looked 
ecstatically at the spot where Napoleon had 
been but where he no longer was and at that 
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moment considered themselves happy. 

That evening, between issuing one order 
that the forged Russian paper money prepared 
for use in Russia should be delivered as quick- 
ly as possible and another that a Saxon should 
be shot, on whom a letter containing iniortna- 
tion about the orders to the French army had 
been found. Napoleon also gave instiuttions 
that the Polish colonel who had needlessly 
plunged into the river should be enrolled in 
the Lcgio/i d'honneur of which Napoleon was 
himself the head. 

Qiios vult perdere dementat} 

CHAPTER III 

Thf Empi-ror oi- Russia had. meanwhile, been 
in Vflna for more than a month, reviewing 
troops and holding maneuvers. Nothing was 
ready lor the war that everyone expected and 
to prepare for which the Emperor had come 
from Petersburg. There was no gcneial plan 
of action. The sat illation between the vaiious 
plans that were proposed had e\en increased 
after the Emperor had been at headquarteis 
for a month. Each of the thiee armies had its 
own commander in thief, but there was no 
supreme commander of all the forces, and the 
Empcior did not assume that responsibility 
himself. 

The longei the Emperor remained in Vilna 
the less did everybody— tired of waiting— pre- 
pare for the war. All the efforts of those who 
surrounded the sovereign seemed diiected 
merely to making him spend his tunc pleasant- 
ly and forget that war was impending. 

In June, after many balls and fetes given by 
the Polish magnates, by the courtiers, and l>y 
the Emperor himself, it occurred to one of the 
Polish aides-de-camp in attendance that a din- 
ner and ball should be gi\en for the Empei(»r 
by his aidcs-dc camp. Uns idea was eagerly re- 
ceived. I he Emperor ga\e his consent, rhe 
aides-de camp collc^cted money by subscription. 
'I'hc lady who was thought to be most pleasing 
to the Empeior was invited to act as hostess. 
Count Bennigsen, being a landowner in the 
Vilna province, oflcicd liis country house tor 
the fete, and the thirteenth of June was fixed 
lor a ball, dinner, regatta, and fireworks at 
Zakret, Count Bennigsen’s country seat. 

'Ilie very day that Napoleon issued the or- 
der to crcjss the Nicmen, and his vanguard, 
driving off the Cossacks, crossed the Russian 
frontier, Alexander spent the evening at the 

‘ Those whom (God) wishes to dc'stroy he diives 
mad. 


cnteitainmcnt given by his aides-tlc-camp at 
Bennigsen’s country house. 

It was a gay and brilliant fete. Connoisseurs 
ot such matters declared that rarely had so 
many beautiful w'c^men been assembled in one 
place. Countess Be/iikhova was present among 
other Russian ladies who had followed thesov- 
criMgii from Peterslnirg to Vilna and eclipsc'd 
the refined Polish ladies by her massive, so- 
called Russian type of beauty. I’he Einpeior 
noticed her and honored her with a claiiLC. 

Borfs Di ubetskeiy, having left his wife in 
Moscow and being for the present en gcufon 
(as he phrased it), was also there and, though 
not an aide de-camp, had siibsciibecl a laige 
sum toward the expetisc^s. Boris was now a iich 
man w’ho had liscn to high honors and no 
longer sought patioiiage but stood on an equal 
footing with the highest of those of his own 
age. He w.is meeting Helene in Vilna alter not 
haMiig seen her for a Iimg lime and did not 
recall the past, but as Hellene was enjoying the 
favors of a very important personage and Boiis 
had only recently niariiccl, they met as good 
friends ol long standing. 

At midnight dancing was still going on. 
H<:lenc% not leaving a suitable paitner, heiscif 
offered to claiuc the ma/uika with Boiis. '1 hey 
were the thiid couple. Boiis, coolly looking at 
Helene’s dazzling liarc shoiilcleis wliich e- 
meiged from a daik, gold embioiclered, gauze 
gown, talked to her of old accpiaintanc es and 
at the same time, unaw.tre of it himselt and 
unnoticed by otheis, never lor an instant 
ceased to observe the Emperor who was in the 
same room. 'I he Fnipcior was not (Kiiuiiig, he 
stood in the dooiway, stopping now one pair 
and now another with gracious woicls which 
he alone knew how to utter. 

As the mazurka l)C‘gan, Boiis saw that Adju- 
tant General Balashev, one ot those in closest 
attendance on the Empeior, went up to him 
and contrary to coint etiquette stood near him 
whde he was talking to a Polish lady. Having 
finished speaking to her, the Emperor looked 
iticjuiringly at Balashev and, eviclently under- 
standing that he only acted thus because there 
were important reasons for so doing, nodded 
slightly to the lady and turned to him. Hardly 
had Balashev begun to spc*ak bcfoie a look of 
ama/cment appeared on the Erapc’iot’s lace. 
He took Balashev by the arm and ciosscd the 
room with Jiim, unconsciously clearing a path 
seven yards wide as the people' on both sides 
made way for him. Borfs noticed Arakc hc^'ev’s 
excited face when the sovereign went out with 
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Balashov. Arakchdcv looked at the Emperor 
from under his brow and, snifTm^ with his red 
nose, stepped forward (rom the crowd as if ex- 
pecting the Emperor U) address him. (Hons 
understood that Arakclii'cv envied Balashev 
and was displeased that evidently impoitant 
news had reached the Emperor otherwise than 
through liimsclf.) 

But the Emperor and Balashev passed out 
into the illuminated garden without noticing 
Arakth(^ev who, holding his swf)rd and glanc- 
ing wrathful ly around, lollow'ed some twenty 
paces behind them. 

All the time Boris was going through the 
figures of the ma/urka, he was worried by the 
quc'stion c^f what lu^ws Balashev had brought 
and how he could find it out before others. 

In the figure in which he had to choose two 
ladies, he whispered to HcRne that he meant 
to choose Cloiintess Potocka who, he thought, 
had gone out onto the veranda, and glided over 
the parejuet to the door opening into the gar- 
d(‘n, where, seeing Balaslu v and the Emperor 
returning to the v'^’^ irula, he stood still. They 
wetc moving toward the door, Boris, fluttering 
as if he had not had time to withdraw, respect- 
fully pressed close to the doorpost with bowed 
head. 

T he Emperor, with the agitation of one who 
has been personall) aflronted, was finishing 
with these w’ords: 

“ I'o enter Russia without declaring war! I 
will not make peace as long as a single armed 
enemy remains in my country!” 

It sc'emc'd to Boris that it gave the Emperor 
pleasure to utter thc*se woids. lie was satisfied 
with the form in which he had expre^ssed his 
thoughts, but displeased that Boris had oven"- 
heard it. 

“Let no one knem of it!” the Emperor added 
WMth a frown. 

Boris understood that this was meant for 
him and. closing his eyc’s, slightly bowed his 
head. The Emperor re-entered the ballroom 
and remained there about another half hour. 

Ikiris was thus the first to Ic'arii the iu*ws 
that the French aimy had crossed the Niemen 
and, thanks to this, was able to show certain 
inniortant peisonages that much that was con- 
cealed Irorn others was usually known to him, 
and by this means he rose higher in their csti- 
m.'oion. 

The unexpected news of the French having 
cro.ssed the Niemen was particularly startling 
alter a month ol unfulfilled expectations, and 
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at a ball. On first receiving the news, under the 
influence of indignation and resentment the 
Emperor had found a phrase that pleased him, 
fully expressc'd his feelings, and has since be- 
come famous. On leturning home at two 
o’clock that night he .sent for his secretary, 
ShishkeW, and told him to write an order to 
the troops and a rescript to Field Marsluil 
Prince Saltykov, in which he insisted on the 
words being inserted that he would not make 
peace so long as a single armed Frenchman re- 
mained on Russian soil. 

Next day the following letter was sent to 
Napoleon: 

Monsieur rnoji jrdre. 

Yesterday 1 learned that,despite the loyalty with 
which 1 have kept my engagements with Your 
xVfajesty, your troops have crossed the Russian 
frontier, and I have this moment received from 
Petersburg a note, in which Count Eaiiriston in- 
forms me, as a rea.^on for this aggression, that Your 
Majesty has considered yourself to he in a state of 
war with me from the time Prince kiirakin asked 
for his passports. The reasons on which the Due 
cle Bassano based his refusal to deliver them to 
him would never have led me to suppcjse that that 
inc ident could seive as a pretext for aggression. In 
fact, the ambassador, as he himself has dixlared, 
was never authorized to make that demand, and 
as sof)n as I was informed of it I let him know how 
much I disapproved of it and ordered him to re- 
main at his post, ff ^ou^ Majc'siv docs not intend 
to shed the blood of our peoples for such a mis- 
understanding, and consents to witlidraw voiir 
troops from Russian territory, I will regard what 
has passed as not l!a\ing occurred am! an under- 
siaiuling hciwccii us will he possible. In the con- 
trary case, ^’our Majesty, I shall .see mvself forced 
to repel an attack that nothing on mv p.irt has 
provoked. It still depends on Your Majestv to pre- 
serve humanity from the calamity of another war. 

1 am, etc., 

(signed) Acex.xndfr 

CHAPTER IV 

At two in the mc^rning of the fourteenth of 
June, the Emperor, having scut lor Balashev 
and read him his letter to Napoleon, oulcred 
him to take it and hand it personallv to the 
French Empeu)r. \V'hcn dispatching BalashcV, 
the Emperor reperated to him the words that 
he w’ould not make peace so long as a single 
armed enemy remained on Russian soil and 
told him to iransinii those words to Napoleon. 
Alexander did not insert them in his letter to 
Napoleon, hccaiisc with his characteristic tact 
he felt it would be injudicious to use them at 
a moment w-hen a last attempt at rcconcili- 
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ation was being made, but he definitely in- 
structed Balashev to repeat them personally to 
Napoleon. 

Having set off in the small hours of the four- 
teenth, accompanied by a bugler and two Cos- 
sacks. Balashev reached the French outposts at 
the village of Rykdnty. on the Russian side of 
the Niemen, by dawn. There he was stopped 
by French cavalry sentinels. 

A French noncommissioned officer of hus- 
sars, in crimson unifonn and a shaggy cap, 
shouted tt) the approaching Balashev to halt. 
Balashev did not do so at once, but continued 
to advance along the road at a walking pace. 

I'he noncommissioned officer frowned and, 
muttering words of abuse, advanced his horse's 
chest against Balashev, put his hand to his 
saber, and shouted rudely at the Russian gen- 
eral, asking: w^as he deaf that he did not do as 
he was told? Balashev mentioned who he was. 
The noncommissioned officer began talking 
with his comrades about regimental iiiatters 
without looking at the Russian general. 

After living at the seat of the highest author- 
ity and power, after conversing with the Em- 
peror less than three hours before, and in gen- 
eral being accustomed to the respect due to his 
rank in the service, Balashev found it very 
strange here on Russian soil to encounter this 
hostile, and still more this disrespectful, appli- 
cation of brute force to himself. 

The sun was only just appearing from be- 
hind the clouds, the air was fresh and dewy. A 
herd of cattle was being driven along the road 
from the village, and over the fields the larks 
rose trilling, one after another, like bubbles 
rising in water. 

Balashev looked around him, awaiting the 
arrival of an officer from the village. The Rus- 
sian Cossacks and bugler and the French hus- 
sars looked silently at one another from time 
to time. 

A French colonel of hussars, wIkj had evi- 
dently just left his bed, came riding from the 
village on a handsome sleek gray horse, accom- 
panied by two hussars. The officer, the soldiers, 
and their horses all looked smart and well 
kept. 

It was that first period of a campaign when 
troops arc still in full trim, almost like that of 
peacetime maneuvers, but with a shade of mar- 
tial swagger in their clothes, and a touch of the 
gaiety and spirit of enterprise which always ac- 
company the opening of a campaign. 

The French colonel with difficulty repressed 
a yawn» but was polite and evidently under- 


stood Balashev’s importance. He led him past 
his soldiers and behind the outposts and told 
him that his wish to be presented to the Em- 
peror would most likely be satisfied immedi- 
ately, as the Emperor’s quarters were, he be- 
lie vtd, not far off. 

They rode through the village of Rykdnty, 
past tethered French hussar horses, past senti- 
nels aiici men who saluted their colonel and 
stared with curiosity at a Russian unifonn, and 
came out at the other end of the village. The 
colonel said that the commander of the divi- 
sion was a mile and a ejuarter away and would 
receive Balashev and conduct him to his desti- 
nation. 

TJie sun had by now risen and shone gaily 
on the bright verdure. 

They had hardly ridden up a hill, past a 
tavern, before they saw a group of horsemen 
coming toward them. In front oi the group, on 
a black horse with trappings that glittered in 
the sun, rode a tall man with plumes in his hat 
and black hair curling down to his shrmlilers. 
He wore a red mantle, and strcuhed his long 
legs forward in French fashion. This man rode 
toward Balasliev at a gallop, liis plumes flow- 
ing and his gems and gold lace glitleiing in 
the bright June sunshine. 

Balashev was only two horses* length from 
the equestrian with the bracelets, plumes, neck- 
laces, and gold embroidery, who was galloping 
toward him with a theatrically solemn counie- 
iiaiice, when Jiiliicr, the French colonel, whis- 
pered respectlully: " riie King of Naples!" It 
was, ill fact, Murat, now called “King of Na- 
ples.” Thougli it was (|uite iiuoinpiehensilile 
why he should be King, of Naples, be w.is 
called so, and was himself convinced that he 
was so, and therefore assumed a inoie solemn 
and important air than formerly. He was so 
sure that he really was the King of Naples that 
when, on the eve of his departure from that 
city, while walking through the streets with his 
wife, some Italians called out to him: ''Vwa il 
re!" * he turned to his wife with a pensive smile 
and said: “Poor fellows, they don't know that 1 
am leaving them tomorrow 1” 

But though he firmly believed himself to be 
King of Naples and pitied the grief felt by the 
subjects he was abandoning, latterly, after he 
had been ordered to return to military service 
—and especially since his last interview with 
Napoleon in Dan/ig, when his august Ijrotlier- 
in-law had told him: “I made you King that 
you should reign in my way, but not in yoursl” 

^“Loiig live the Kiiigt” 
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—he had cheerfully taken up his familiar busi- 
ness, and— like a well-fed but not overfat horse 
that feels himself in harness and grows skittish 
between the shafts— he dressed up in clothes 
as variegated and expensive as possible, and 
gaily and contentedly galloped along the roads 
of Poland, without himself knowing why or 
whither. 

On seeing the Russian general he threw back 
his head, with its long hair curling to his shoul- 
ders, in a majestically royal manner, and looked 
inquiringly at the French colonel. 'I'he colonel 
respec tfully informed His \fa jestyof Balashev's 
mission, whose name he could not pronounce. 

**De Bal-machdve!*’ said the King (overcom- 
ing by his assurance the difTiculty that had pre- 
sented itself to the colonel). “Charmed to make 
your acquaintance, General!” he added, with 
a gesture of kingly condescension. 

As soon as the King began to speak loud 
and fast his royal dignity instantly forsook him, 
and without noticing it he passed into his nat- 
uial tone of good-natured familiarity. He laid 
his hand on the withers of Balashc^'’s horse 
and said: 

“Well, General, it all looks like war,” as if 
regretting a circumstance of which he was un- 
able to judge. 

"Your Majesty,” replied Balashev, “my mas- 
ter, the Emperor, does not dc*sirc war and as 
Your Majesty secs . . .” said Balashev, using the 
words Yotn ,\Tajesty at every opportunity, with 
the aflcctation unavoidable in frequently 
addressing one to whom the title was still a 
novelty. 

Murat’s face beamed with stupid satisfaction 
as he listened to “Monsieur de Bal-mach^:ve.” 
But royaute oblif'e! * and he felt it incumbent 
on him, as a king and an ally, to conler on 
state affairs with Alexander’s envoy. He dis- 
mounted, took Balashev’s arm, and moving a 
few steps away from his suite, which waited 
respectfully, began to pace up and down with 
him, trying to speak significantly. Fie referred 
to the fact that the Emperor Napoleon had re- 
sented the demand that he should withdraw 
his troops from Prussia, especially when that 
'demand became generally known and the dig- 
nity of France was thereby offended. 

Balashev replied that there was nothing of- 
fensive in the demand, because . . . but Murat 
interrupted him. 

“I’hen you don’t consider the Emperor Alex- 
ander the aggressi^r?” he asked unexpectedly, 
with a kindly and foolish smile. 

* “Royalty has its obligations.” 
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Balashev told him why he considered Napo- 
leon to be the originator of the war. 

“Oh, my dear gcnerall” Murat again inter- 
rupted him. “with all my heart I wish the Em- 
perors may arrange the affair between them, 
and that the war begun by no wish of mine 
may finish as quickly as possible!” said he, in 
the tone of a servant who wants to remain 
good friends with another despite a cjuarrel 
between their masters. 

And he went on to inquiries about the Grand 
Duke and the state of his health, and to remi- 
niscences of the gay and amusing times he had 
spent with him in Naples. Then suddenly, as 
if remembering his royal dignity, Murat sol- 
emnly drew himself up, assumccl the pose in 
which he had stood at his coronation, and, wav- 
ing his right aim, said: 

“I won’t detain you longer. General. I wish 
success to your mission,” and with his em- 
broidered red mantle, his flowing feathers, and 
his glittering ornaments, he rejoined his suite 
who were respectfully awaiting him. 

Balashev rode on. supposing from Murat's 
words that he would very soon be brought be- 
fore Napoleon himself. But instead ol that, at 
the next village the sentinels of Davout’s in- 
fantry* corps detained him as the pickets of the 
vanguard had done, and an adjutant of the 
corps commander, who was fetched, conducted 
him into the village to Marshal Davout. 

CHAPTER V 

Davout was to Napolfon what Arakch(?ev 
w'as to Alexander— though not a coward like 
Arakchi^ev, he was as precise, as cruel, and as 
unable to express his devotion to his monarch 
except by cruelty. 

In the organism of states such men arc nec- 
essaiy, as wol\cs are necessary in the organism 
of nature, and they always exist, always appear 
and hold their cmn, however incongruous their 
presence and their proximity to the head of 
the government may be. This inevitability 
alone can explain how the cruel Arakchee\. 
who tore out a grenadier’s mustache with his 
own hands, whose w'cak nerves rendered him 
unable to face danger, and who was neither 
an educated man nor a courtier, wms able U) 
maintain his powerful position with Alexan- 
der, whose own character was chivalrous, no- 
ble, and gentle. 

Balashev found Davout seated on a barrel 
in the shed of a peasant’s hut, writing— he was 
auditing accounts. Better (|uariers could have 
been found him, but Marshal Davout was one 
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of those men who purposely put themselves in 
most depressing conditions to have a justihca 
tion lor being gloomy For the same itason 
they are always haid at woik and in a huiry 
“How can I think of the bright side of life 
when as you sec, I am sitting on a baiiel and 
working in a dirty shed? ' the expression of 
his lace seemed to say The chief pleasure and 
necessity of such men, when they entounter 
anyone who shows animation, is to fliunt their 
own drear)', persistent activity Davout allowed 
himself that pleasure when Bahshev was 
brought in lie became still more absorbed in 
his task when the Russian general entered and 
after glancing over his spectacles at Ralashcv's 
face, which was animated bv the be mty of the 
morning and by his talk with Murat he did 
not rise or even stir but scowled still more and 
sneered malevolently 

When he noticed in Balashev's face the dis 
agreeable impression this reception pioduced, 
Davout raised his head and coldly asked what 
he wanted 

Thinking he could have been received in 
such a manner only because Davout did not 
know that he was idjutant general to the Fm 
peror Alexander and even his envoy to Napo 
leon, Balashev hastened to infoim him of his 
rank and mission Contrary to Ins expectation, 
Davout, after hearing him, bec-ime still suilier 
and ruder 

“Where is your dispatch?” he inquiicd 
“Give It to me I will send it to the Emperor “ 

Balashev replied that he hid been ordered 
to hand it personally to the 1 nipcror 

“^our Emperor s orders are obeyed in your 
army, but here, ’ said Davout, ‘ you must do 
as you re told ” 

And, as if to make the Russian general still 
more conscious of his dependence on brute 
force, Davout sent an adjutant to call the of 
ficer on duty 

Balashev took out the packet containing the 
Emperor’s letter and laid it on the table (made 
of a door with its hinges still hanging on it, 
laid across two barrels) Davout took the p«icket 
and read the inscription 

“You are perfectly at libcity to treat me with 
respect or not,” protested Bihshcv. “but per 
mit me to observe that I have the honor to be 
adjutant general to His Majesty ” 

Davout glanced at him silently and plainly 
derived pleasure from the signs of agitation 
and confusion which appealed on Balashev s 
faee 

“You will be treated as is fitting,” said he 


and, putting the packet in his pocket, left the 
shed 

A minute later the marshal’s adjutant, de 
Castr^s, came in and conducted Balashev to 
the cjuarters assigned him 

ihat day he dined with the marshal, at the 
same boaicl on the ban els 

Next day D ivoiit lodc out early and, after 
asking Balashev to come to him, pcreinploiily 
recjucsted him to icniain there to move on 
with the haggige trim should ordeis come lor 
It to move incl to talk to no one except Mon 
sieur de Castris 

After four da)s of solitude, ennui, and eon 
scioiisncss of his impotence and insignifK ance 
— paiticularly aeuti by contr ist with llu sphere 
of power in which he had so latdy moved— 
and after several marches with the mirslial s 
bagg ige and the French irmy, whicli occujntd 
the whole district B ilashev was bioiiglu to Vil 
na— now occupied b) the 1 rent h— through the 
very gate by which he had left it four days pic 
viously 

Next day the impel lal gentleman in wait 
ing the C cainte dc I ui enne came to B il islu v 
and inlotmcd him of the Einjxtor Napoleon s 
wish to honor him with an uidicncc 

Four divs be foie sentinels ol the Pic obi i/ 
hdnsk regime nt had stood m Ironi ol the house 
to which Bilishtv w is coiulucud incl now 
two Fre nch gren idiets stood there in blue iini 
forms unfistencd in front inel with sbigg) 
caps on their heads md in escort ol liiissiis 
and Uhlans and a brilliint suite ol aides de 
camp pages ind ge nerds who were w iiting 
for N ipolcon to come out were stinding it 
the poich round his saddle hoise and his 
Mameluke Rustan N ipolcon received Bal i 
shev m iJu very liousc in Vilni from which 
Alexander had clispatched him on his mission 

( HAPl FR VI 

I iiOLcii Bai \sni V was used to imperial pomj) 
he w IS ima/ccJ u the luxuiy and magnificence 
of Napoleon s court 

The C omtL dc 1 urtnne showed him into a 
big reception room where ni uiy genet ils gtii 
tleincn in wailing and Polish magnates— sc \ 
cr il of whom Balashev had see n at the court of 
the Imperor of Russia— were willing Duroc 
said that N ipolcon would receive the Russian 
gene ral before going for his ride 

After some nimutes, the gentleman in 
waiting who was on duty came inio the gic it 
reccflion room and, bowing politely, asked 
Balashev to follow him. 
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Balashcv went into a small reception room, 
one door of which led into a study, the very 
one from which the Russian Emperor had dis- 
patcJied him on liis mission. He stood a minute 
or two. waiting. lie heard huiricd footsteps 
beyond the door, both halves ol it were opened 
rapidly; all was silent and then fnim the study 
die sound was heard of other steps, firm and 
resolute- they were those of Napoleon. He 
had just finished dressing for his ride, and 
wore a blue unilorra. opening in front over 
a white waistcoat so long that it covered his 
rotund stomach, white leather breeches tight- 
ly fitting the fat thighs of his short legs, and 
Hessian bools. 11 is short hair had evidently 
just fjeen brushed, but one lock hung down in 
the middle ol his broad forehead. His plump 
white neck stood cnit sharply above the black 
collar ol his unifottn, and he smelled of Eau 
dc Cologne. His full face, nither young-look- 
ing. with its pmminenl chin, wore a gracious 
and majestic expression ol im|)erial welcome. 

He entered briskly, with a jerk at evciy step 
and his head sliab^b’ thrown hack. His whole 
short corpulent figure with broad thick shoiil- 
cl(*is, and chc*st and stomach insoluntarily pro- 
iriiding. had that imposing and stately appear- 
ance one sees in men of foity who li\e in com- 
loi t. It was evident, loo, that he was in the best 
ol spirits that day. 

He nodded in answer to Balashev’s low and 
respect lul bow, and coming up lo him at once 
Ijegaii speaking like a man wlio values every 
iiioiiieiit of his time and doc*s not condescend 
to prepare what he has to say but is sure he 
will always say the right thing and sav it well. 

“(iood d.iy, Genet al!” said he. ”1 ha\c re- 
cei\ed the letter you brought Ironi the Emper- 
or Alexander and am VC17 glad to see sou.” 
I le glanced with his laige c)cs into Balashev’s 
lace and immediately looked past him. 

It w'as plain that Balashc^^s peisonality did 
not inicTCst him at all. Esidenily only what 
took place w'ithin his otcu mind interested him. 
Nothing outside himself had any significance 
for liim, Itecause eveiyfhing in the world, it 
seenu'd to him, depended entirely on his will. 

“I do not, and did not, desire war,” he con- 
tin tied, “hut it has been lorced on me. Even 
now'* (he cmphasi/eci the word) ”1 am ready 
to leceive any explanations you can give me.“ 

And he began clearly and concisely lo ex- 
plain his reasons lor dissatisfaction with the 
Russian gc)\ eminent. Judging by the calmly 
inodcTatc and amicable tone in which the 
Ereiuh Emperor spoke, Balashev was firmly 
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persuaded that he wished for peace and in- 
tended to entenr into negotiations. 

When Napoleon, having finished speaking, 
looked iiujuiringly at the Russian envoy, Bala- 
shev liegan a speech he had prepared long be- 
fore: “Sircl The Emperor, my master . . .“ but 
the sight of the Emperor's eyes bent on him 
contused him. “You are flurried— compose 
yourself!'' Napoleon seemed to say, as with a 
scarcely perceptible smile he looked at Bala- 
shev’s uniform and sword. 

Balashev recovered himself and began to 
speak. Hesaid that the Emperor Alexander did 
nor consider Kurdkin's demand for his pass- 
ports a sufficient cause for war; that Kurakin 
had acted on his own initiative and without 
his sovereign's assent, that tfic Emperor Alex- 
ander did not desire war, and had no relations 
with England. 

“Not yetV* interposed Napoleon, and, as if 
fearing to give ent to his feelings, he frowned 
and nodded slightly as a sign that Balashev 
might proceed. 

Alter saving all he had been instructed to 
say, Balashev added that the Emperor Alex- 
ander wished for peace, but would not enter 
into negotiations except on condition that . . . 
Here Balashev hesitated: he rennembered the 
words the Emperor AIc‘xanclcr had not writ- 
ten in his letter, but had specially inserted in 
the rcsciipt to Saltykov and had told B.ilashc^' 
to repeat to Napoleon. Balashev remembered 
these words, “So long as a single armed toe re- 
mains on Russian soil,” but some complex feel- 
ing restrained him. He could not utter them, 
though he w^ished to do so. He grew confused 
and said: “On cc^iMiitioii that the French army 
retires bevond the Nicmcn." ^ 

Napoleon noticed Balashev’s embarrassment 
when uttering these last words: his fare twite hed 
and the calf of hisleft leg began to quiver rhvth- 
mically. Without moving finin where he stood 
he began speaking in a louder tone and more 
hurric’dly than bclorc. During the speech that 
followed, Balashev, who more than once low- 
ered his c*)es. involuiiiarily noticed the ejuiver- 
ing ol Napoleon’s loft leg which increased the 
more the more Napoleon raised his voice. 

‘I desire peace, no less than the Emperor 
Alexander,” he began. “Have I not for eighteen 
months been doing everything to obtain it? 1 
have wailed eighteen months lor c^xplaiiations. 
But ill order to begin negotiations, what is dc- 
maiulcxl of me?’’ he said, Irovvning and making 

* The Nicmcn. in 1812. was the frontier between 
Russia and I’oland .— 1 k. 
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an energetic gesture of inquiry with his small 
white plump hand. 

“The withdrawal of your army beyond the 
Niemen, sire/* replied Balashev. 

“The Niemen?’* repeated Napoleon. “So 
now you want me to retire beyond the Niemen 
—only the Niemen?” repeated Napoleon, look- 
ing straight at Balashev. 

The latter bowed his head respectfully. 

Instead of the demand of four months earli- 
er to withdraw from Pomerania, only a with- 
drawal beyond the Niemen was now demand- 
ed. Napoleon turned quickly and began to 
pace the room. 

“You say the demand now is that 1 am to 
withdraw beyond the Niemen bclore com- 
mencing negotiations, but in just the same way 
two months ago the demand was that I should 
withdraw beyond the Vistula and the Oder, 
and yet you are willing to negotiate.” 

He went in silence from one corner of the 
room to the other and again stopped in front 
of Balashev. Balashev noticed that his left leg 
was quivering faster than before and his face 
seemed petiified in its stern expression. This 
quivering of his left leg was a thing Napoleon 
was conscious of. “'I he vibration of iny left calf 
is a great sign with me,” he remarked at a later 
date. 

“Such demands as to retreat beyond the Vis- 
tula and Oder may be made to a Prince of Ba- 
den . but not to me !” Napoleon almost screamed, 
quite to his own surpiise. “If >ou gave me Pc- 
tersbuig and Moscow I could not accept such' 
conditions. You say I hjive begun this warl But 
who first joined his army? 'Fhe Emperor Alex- 
ander, not 11 And you offer me negotiations 
when I have expended millions, when you arc 
in alliance with England, and when your po- 
sition is a bad one. You offer me negotiations! 
But what is the aim of your alliance with Eng- 
land? What has she given you?” he continued 
hurriedly, evidently no longer trying to show 
the advantages of peace and discuss its possibil- 
ity, but only to prove his own rectitude and 
power and Alexander’s errors and duplicity. 

I'he comniencement of his speech had ob- 
viously been made with the intention of demon- 
strating the advantages of his position and 
showing that he was nevertheless willing to ne- 
gotiate. But he had begun talking, and the 
more he talked the less could he control his 
words. 

The whole purport of his remarks now was 
evidently to exalt himself and insult Alexander 
—just what he had least desired at the com- 


mencement of the interview. 

“I heal you have made peace with Turkey?” 

Balashev bowed his head affirmatively. 

“Peace has been concluded . . .” he began. 

But Napoleon did not let him speak. He evi- 
dently wanted to do all the talking himself, 
and continued to talk with the sort of elo- 
quence and unrestrained irritability to which 
spoiled people are so prone. 

“Yes, 1 know you have made peace with the 
Turks without obtaining Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia; I would have given your sovereign those 
provinces as I gave him Finland. Yes,” he 
went on, “I promised and would have given 
the Emperor Alexander Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, and now he won’t have thc^e splendid 
provinces. Yet he might have united them to 
his cmpiie and in a single reign would have 
extended Russia from the Gulf of Bothnia to 
themouthsof the Danube. Catherine the Great 
could not have clone nioic,” said Napoleon, 
glowing moie and more excited as he paced 
up and down the loom, repeating to Balashci 
almost the very words he had used to iVlexan- 
dcr himself at I ilsit. “All tliat, he would have 
owed to my friendship. Oh, what a splendid 
reign!” he repeated several times, then paused 
drew fiom his pocket a gold snulU)c>x, lifted it 
to his nose, and greedily sniffed at it. 

“What a splendid reign the Lnipcior Alex 
andei's might have beeyiV* 

He looked compassionately at Balashev, and 
as soon as the latter tiiecl to make some icjoin 
der hastily interrupted him. 

“What could he wish or look for that he 
would not have obtained thtough my iricnd 
ship?” demanded Napoleon, shrugging his 
shoulders in perplexity. “But no, lie has pre- 
fcired to sui round himself with iiiy cn<‘mies, 
and with whom? With Stems, ArmJeldts, Beii- 
nigsens, and WintzingerodesI Stein, a traitor 
expelled from his own country; Aimicldt, a 
raice and an intriguer; Wint/ingerode, a fugi- 
tive French subject; Beniiigsen, rathcT more ol 
a soldier than the others, but all the same an 
incompetent who was unable to do anything 
in 1807 and who should awaken terrible mem- 
ories in the Emperor Alexandcr*s mind. . . . 
Granted that were they competent they might 
be made use of,” continued Napoleon— ha rci I y 
able to keep pace in words with the rush of 
thoughts that incessantly sprang up, proving 
how right and strong he was (in his perception 
the two were one and the same)— “but they arc 
not even that! They arc ncitfier fit for war nor 
peace! Barclay is said to be the most capable 
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of them all. but I cannot say so. judging by his 
first movements. And what are they doing, all 
these courtiers? Pfucl proposes, Armfcldt dis- 
putes. Bennigsen considers. and Barclay, called 
on to act. docs not know what to decide on. and 
time passes bringing no result. Bagration alone 
is a military man. fic’s stupid, but he has ex- 
perience. a quick eye, and resolution. . . . And 
what role is your young monarch playing in 
that monstrous crowd? 'J'licy compromise him 
and throw on him the responsibility for all 
that happens. A sovereign should not he with 
the army unless he is a genorall” said Napole- 
on, csidently uttering these words as a direct 
(hallenge to the Emperor. He knew how Alex- 
ander desired to be a military commander. 

“'I'he campaign began only a week ago. and 
you havcn*t even been able to defend Vflna. 
Yim aie cut in two and have bc^en driven <»ut 
of the Polish provinces. Your army is grum- 
bling." 

"On the contrary, Your Majesty," said Bala- 
shew, hardly al)le to rcmcmbcT what had been 
said tohimand followiiigtheseveibal firewoiks 
with dilliculty, ":is^ iionps arc burning with 
eagerness . . 

"I know everything!" Napoleon iiitertupted 
him. "I know evcTything. I know the number 
of y)ur battalions as exac tly as I know my own. 
You have not two hundred thousand men, and 
I ha\e three times that nimiber. 1 gise sou my 
svoid of honor," said Naj)ole<^n, lorgetting that 
Ins word ol honor could c«iiTy no weight— -"I 
give you my word of honoi that [ have five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand num this side of the 
Vistula. The Turks will be of no use to you; 
the y are worth nothing and have shown it by 
making pc\'ice with you. As for the Swedes— it is 
their fate to be governed by mad kings. Their 
king was insane and they clianged him for an- 
other— Bcrnaclotte, w'ho promptly went mad— 
for no Swede would ally liimscll witli Russia 
unless he were mad." 

Napoleon grinned maliciously and again 
raised his snuflbox to his nose. 

Balashev knc*w how to reply to each of Na- 
poleon’s remarks, and woulci have done so: he 
continually made the gesture ol a man wishing 
to sa) something, hut Napoleon alw.iys inter- 
rupted him. I'o the alleged insanity of the 
Swedes, Balashev wished to reply that when 
Russia is on her side Sweden is practically an 
island: but Napoleon gave an angiy exclama- 
tion to drown his voice- Napoleon w^as in that 
stale of irritability in which a man has to talk, 
talk, and talk, merely to convince himself that 
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he is in the right. Balashev began to feel un- 
comfortable: as envoy he feared to demean his 
dignity and felt the ncce.ssity of replying; hut, 
as a man, he shrank before the transport of 
groundless wrath that had evidently seized Na- 
poleon. He knew that none of the wrmls now 
uttered by Napoleon had any significance, and 
that Napedeon himself would be ashamed of 
them when he came to his senses. Balashev 
stood with downcast eyes, looking at the move- 
ments of Napoleon’s stout legs and trying to 
avoid mc'Cting his eyes. 

"But what do I care about your allies?" said 
Napoleon. "I have allies— the Poles. 'I here are 
eighty thousand of them and they fight like 
lions. And there will be two hundred thousand 
of them." 

And probably still more perturbed by the 
fa< t that he had utterc*d thisobvious falsehood, 
and that Balashev still stood silently before 
him in the same attitude of submission to fate, 
Napolc'on abruptly turned round, drew close 
to B.ilasbcv’s face, and, gc*sticulating rapidly 
and energetically with bis white hands, almost 
shouted: 

"Know that if youstir up Prussia against me, 
I’ll w'ipe it off themapof Europe!" hedeclared, 
his face pale and distorted by anger, and he 
stiuck one of hissmall hands enc'igeiic ally with 
the other. "Yes, I will throw sou liack beyond 
the l)\ina and beyond the Dnieper, and w'ill 
re erect against )ou that barrier' which it was 
criminal and blind of Europe to allow to bede- 
stroyed. Yes, that is wdiat w'ill happen to >ou. 
That is w'hat yni base gained by alienating 
me!" And lie wMlked silently several times up 
and down the loom, his fat shoulders iwitch- 
ing. 

He put his snuffbox into his waistcoat pock- 
et, look it out again, lilted it scveial times to 
his nose, and stopped in front of Balashev. He 
paused, looked ironically straight into Bala- 
shes 's eyes, and said in a quiet voice: 

".\nd yet what a splenclid reign your master 
m/g/?/ hat e had!” 

Balaslicw, feeling it incumbent on him to re- 
ply, said that from the Rus^ian side things did 
not appear in so glooms a light. Napoleon w^as 
silent, still looking deiisively at him and evi- 
dently not listening to him. Balashev said that 
in Russia the best results were expected from 
thew'ar. Napoleon nodded condc\seendingly. as 
if to say, "1 know it’s your duty to say ihat. but 
you don’t believe it yourself. 1 have convinced 
you." 

' Namely, a large Polish state.— Tr. 
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When Balashev had ended, Napoleon again 
took out his snufThox, sniffed at it, and stamped 
his foot twice on the floor as a signal. The door 
opened, a gcntleinan-in-w'aiting, bending re- 
spectfully. handed the Emperor his hat and 
gloves: another brought him a pocket handker- 
chief. Napoleon, without giving them a glance, 
turned to Balashev: 

“Assure the Emperor Alexander from me,” 
said he, taking his hat, “that I am as devoted 
to him as before: I know him thoroughly and 
ver)' highly esteem his lofty qualities. 1 will de- 
tain )oii no longer. General: )ou shall receive 
my letter to the Emperor.” 

And Napoleon went cpiitkly to the door. Ev- 
er)'onc in the reception room rushed forward 
and descended the staircase. 

CHAPTER VII 

Ai'iiR AIL THAT Napoleon had said to him— 
those bursts of anger and the last dryly spoken 
woicls: “I will detain you no longer. General; 
you shall rcceise my letter,” Balashev felt con- 
vinced that Napoleon would not w’ish to see 
him, and would even avoid another meeting 
with him— an insulted envoy— espcriallv as he 
had witnessed his unseemly anger. But, to his 
surprise, Balashev received, through Duroc , an 
invitation to dine with the Emperor that day. 

Bessieres, Caulaincourt, aiicl Beitliicr were 
present at that dinner. 

Napoleon met Balashev chcc’rfully and ami- 
ably. He not chilly showc*d no sign of ccinstraint 
or self-reproach on account of his outburst that 
mc^rning, but, on the contrary, tried to reas- 
sure Balasht^'. It was evident tliat he had long 
been convinced that it was impossible lor him 
to make a mistake, and that in his peiccpiion 
whatever he did was right, not because it har- 
moni/ed with any idea of right and wrong, but 
becau.se he did it. 

I'he Empcrcjr w'as in very good spirits after 
his ride through Vilna. where crowds of peo- 
ple had rapturously grcetc d and followed him. 
Erom all the windows of the streets tlirough 
which he rode, rugs, flags, and his monogram 
were displayed, and the Polish ladies, welcom- 
ing him, waved their liandkerchiels to h’m. 

At dinner, having placed Balashev beside 
him, Napoleon not only treated him amiably 
but behaved as if Balashc^' were one of his own 
courtiers, cjne of those who syrnpathi/ed with 
his plans and ought to rejoice at his sue cess, fn 
the course of conversation he mentioned Mos- 
cow and cjuestioned Balashev about the Rus- 
sian capita], not merely as an interested tiav- 


elcr asks about a new city he intends to visit, 
but as if convinced that Balasbcw, as a Russian, 
must be flattered by his curiosity. 

“How many inhabitants arc there in Mos- 
cow? How many houses? Is it true that Moscow 
is called ‘Holy Mcjscow’? How many churches 
are tluTc in Mo.scow?” he asked. 

And rcc eiving the reply that there were more 
than twe^ hundred chiircbc\s, he remarked: 

“Why .such a c]uaiitity of churc lies?” 

“ Fhe Russians arc VC17 devout,” replied Bal- 
ashev. 

“But a large number of monasteries and 
cluirclu's is alwMVS .1 sign of the backwardness 
of a people,” said Napoleon, turning to Cau- 
laiiicoiirl for appreciation of this remark. 

Balashev respcc tliilly ventured to disagree 
with the French Emperor. 

“E\ery couiitiy has its owm character,” .said 
he. 

“But nowhcTc in Fan ope is there anything 
like that.” said Napoleon. 

“I beg Your Majesty’s pardon.” returned Bal- 
ashev, “besides Russia there is Spain, where 
there are also manyc lunches and monasteries.” 

This reply o( Balasliev’s, which hinted at the 
recent deleats of the Eienth in Spain, was 
much appreciaU'd w^heii he related it at Alex- 
ander's coiiit, but it w'as not muc h ajiprc'c iated 
at Napoleon's dinner, wheic it passed unno- 
ticed. 

'1 he uninterc'sted and pciplexed hues of 
the marshals showed that they were pii//lcd as 
to what Ba lasher ’s lone suggested. “II tlieie is 
a point w'c don’t sec it, or it is not at all witty,” 
their expiessions scxmeci to say. So little was 
his rejoinder appreciated that Napoleon did 
not notice it at all and naiscly asked Bal.ishcw 
through what towns the direct road Irom there 
to Moscow passed. Balashev, who was on the 
alcil all thiough the dinncT, repJic'cl tliat just 
as “all roads lead to Rome,” so all roads lead 
to Moscow: t here wc'remaiiv loads, and “among 
them the road through roZ/z/tvi. whic h (fliarlc’s 
XII cliosc‘.” Balashi’v involuntarily flushed 
with pleasure at the ajititude of this reply, but 
Jiaidly had he uttered the word Poltdxm before 
C^aulaiiicourt began speaking of the badness of 
the road from Petersburg to Moscow and of 
his Petersburg reminisceucc.s. 

After dinner they went to drink coffee in Na- 
poleon’s study, w'liich lour days previously had 
been that of the Emperor Alexander. Napole- 
on sal clown, toying with his SFvrc's coffee cup, 
and inotioned Balashi'v to chair beside him. 

Napoleon was in that wcIJ-kiiown after-din- 
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ner mood which, more than any reasoned cause, 
make's a man ((mtented with himself and dis- 
posed to consider everyone hisiriend. It seemed 
to him that he was sunoimded by men who 
adorc'd liim; and he lelt (.onvinced that, after 
his dinner. IJalashevtoowas his iriend and wor- 
shiper. Naj)c»lcon turned to him with a pleas- 
ant, though slijrhlly ironic, smile. 

“I'hev tell me this is the room the Emperor 
Alexander occupied? Stran.i^e, isn’t it, Gener- 
al?” he s.iid, esidently not doubting that this 
rem.irk would be agreeable to his hearer since 
it went to piose his, Napoleon’s, superiority to 
Alexander. 

Jlalaslic^’ could make no replyand bowed his 
liead in silence. 

“Yes. Eour days ago in this room. Wint/ing- 
erodc and Stein were cleliberaiiiig,” continued 
Napoleon with the same derisive and self-con- 
fident smile. “What I can’t understand,” he 
went on, “is that the Emperor Alexander has 
surrounded himself with mv pc*rsonal enemies. 

1 hat I do not . . . undeisiand. Has he not 
thought that I m**vdo rhesame?”and hetuined 
incjiiiiingly to Balasliev, and evidently this 
thought tm tied him back on to the track of his 
morning’s anger', which was still fresh in him. 

“And let him know that I will do so!” said 
Napoleon, rising and pushing his cup away 
with his hand, ‘‘I’ll drive all his W’urttembcrg, 
K.iden. and W'eimar relations out of Cic rinany. 

. . . ^'es. I’ll drive them out. Let him prepare 
an asvliim for them in Russia! ” 

Halaslu'v bowed liis head with an air indicat- 
ing that he would like to make his bow and 
leave, and only listencxl because he could not 
helji hearing what w.is said to him. Napoleon 
did not notice this expression; he tieated Bal- 
ashev not as an envoy from his enemv, but as a 
man now fullv devotc*d to him and who must 
rejoice at his former master’s humiliation. 

“And why has the E'mpeior Mex.inder taken 
command of the armies? What is the good ol 
that? War is my profession, but his business is 
to reign and not to command armies! Why has 
he taken on himself such a responsibilitv?” 

Again Napoleon brought out his snuflbox, 
'paced soseral times up and down the room iir 
silence, and then, sudclenlv and unexpec tc*dlv, 
went up to Balasliev and with a slight smile, as 
confidently. c]iiickly. and simply as if he were 
clcung something not merc'ly iniportarrt but 
pleasing to Ba lashed', he raised his hand to the 
forty-ye ar-old Russian’ general’s face and. tak- 
ing him by the ear, pulled it gently, snriling 
with his lips only. 
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To have one’s car pulled by the Emperor 
was considered the greatest honor and mark of 
favor at the French court. 

“Well, adorer and courtier of the Emperor 
Alexander, why don’t you say anything?” said 
he, as it it was riclic ulous, in his presence, to be 
the adorer and courtier of anyone but himsedf, 
Napoleon. “Are the horses ready for the gener- 
al?” he added, with a slight inclination of 
his head in reply to Balasliev ’s bow. “Let him 
have* mine, he has a /oug icay to 

'1 he letter taken by Balasliev was the last 
Napolc‘on sent to Alexander. Evc’iy detail of 
the inierv'iew was comiriunicatc*d to the Rus- 
sian monarch, and the war began. . . . 

CHAPTER VIII 

AntR HIS iMiRviivv with Pierre in Moscow, 
Prince Andrew went to Petersburg, on business 
as he told his family, but regally to meet Ana- 
tole Kuragin whom he felt it necessary to en- 
counter. On icMching Petersburg he incpiired 
for Kuragin but the latter had already left the 
citv. PicTre had war ned his brother in-law that 
Prince Andrew was on his tr ack. Anatole Kura- 
gin prcmiptly oht.iined an appointment tiom 
the .Minister ol W’ar and went to join the aimy 
ill Moldavia. Wliile in Petersburg Prince .\n- 
drevv met Kuiu/ov, his former commander who 
was always well disposed toward him. and Ku- 
lii/ov suggested that he should accompany him 
to the army in Moldav ia, to which the old geir- 
cTal had heem appointed commander in chief. 
So Prince Andrew, having received an appoint- 
mcnicm ihe licadcpi.irteissialT, left for I'uikey. 

Prince .Vndiew did not think it proper to 
WTitc and challenge Kuragin. lie thouglit that 
if he challenged him wiiliout some fresh cause 
it miglit compromise the voung Countess Ros- 
tova and so he wanted to meet Kuragin yrer- 
sonallv in order to find a fresh pretext for a 
duel. But he again tailed to meet Kuragin in 
'Fur key. for soon after Prince Andrew arnvc'd, 
the latter returned to Russia. In ancwcouniry, 
amid new conditions. Prince Andrew lonnd 
lifec'asiertobear. After his betrothed had brok- 
en faith with him— which he lelt the im^re a- 
cuiely the more he tried to conceal its ellecls— 
tlic' surroirndings in which he had been bapjry 
became ir\ ing to him, aird the freedom and in- 
dependence he had once prized so highly were 
Mill more so. Not onlvcould he no longer think 
the thoughts (hat had fust come to him as he 
lav gazing at the sky on the field of Austeilitz 
and had later eiilatged upon with Picric, and 
which had filled his solitude at Boguch.irovo 
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and then in Switzerland and Rome, but he 
even dreaded to recall them and the bright and 
boundless hori/ons they had revealed, lie was 
now conterned only with the nearest practical 
matters unrelated to his past interests, and he 
seized on these the more eagerly the more those 
past interests were closed to him. It was as if 
that lofty, infinite canopy ot heaven that had 
once towered above him had suddenly turned 
into a low, solid vault that weighed him down, 
in which all was clear, but nothing eternal or 
mysterious. 

Of theactivities that presented themselves to 
him, army service was the simplest and most 
familiar. As a general on duty on Kutii/ov’s 
staff, he applied himself to business with zeal 
and perseverance and surprised Kutii/ov by his 
willingness and anuraty in wr)rk. Not having 
found Kuragin in Turkey, Prince Andrew dicl 
not think it necessary to rush back to Russia 
after him, but all the same he knew that how- 
ever long it might be before he met Kurdgin, 
despite his contempt for him and despite all 
the proofs he deduced to con\iucc himself that 
it was not worth stooping to a con/lic twifh him 
—he knew that when he did meet Jiim he would 
not be able to resist c ailing him out, any more 
than a ra\cnous man can help snatching at 
food. And the consciousness that the insult was 
not yet avenged, that his rancor was still un- 
spent, weighed on his heart and poisoned the 
artificial tranquillity which he managed to ob- 
tain in 'I'urkcy by means of restless, plodding, 
and rather vainglorious and ainbilioiisactivity. * 

In the year 1812, when news of the war w'ith 
Napoleon reached Uucharcst— w'herc Kutuzov 
had been living for two months, pasjwng his 
days and nights with a Wallachian woman— 
Prince Andrew asked Kutu/ov to transfer liim 
to the Western Army. Kuin/ov, who was al- 
ready ivcary of Bcjlkdnski's activity which 
seemed to reproach his own idleness, very read- 
ily let him go and gave him a mission to Bar- 
clay de Tolly. 

Before joining the Western Army which was 
then, in May, encamped at Drissa, Prince An- 
drew visited Bald Hills which was directlv on 
his way, being only two miles off the Smolensk 
highroad. During the last thrccyears thc^ic had 
been soma ny changes i n his life, he had thought, 
felt, and seen so much (having traveled both 
in the cast and the west), that on reaching Bald 
Hills it struck him as strange and unexpected 
to find the way of life there unchanged and still 
the same in every detail. He entered through 
the gates with their stone pillars and drove up 


the avenue leading to the house as if he were 
entering an enchanted, sleeping castle. The 
same old stateliness, the same cleanliness, the 
same stillness reigned there, and inside there 
was the same furniture, the same walls, sounds, 
and smell, and tlic same timid faces, only sonie- 
whatolder. Princess Marywasstill thesame tim- 
id, plain maiden getting on in years, uselessly 
and joyU'ssly passing the bestycarsof her life in 
fear and constant suffering. Mademoiselle Boii- 
rienne was the same coc|uettish, self satisfied 
girl, enjoying every moment of hcT existence 
and lull of joyous hopes for the future. She 
had merely become more self-confident, Prince 
Andrew thought. Dessallcs, the tutor he had 
brought ftom Switzerland, was wearing a coat 
of Russian cut and talking broken Russian to 
the servants, but was still the same narrowly in- 
telligent. conscientious, and pedantic piecep- 
tor.l'heolcl prince had changc'd in appearance 
only by the loss of a tooth, which Iclt a notice- 
able gap on one side of his niriuth; in ch.11 actor 
hewas the same as ever, orilyshowing still more 
irritability and skepticism as to what was hap- 
pening in the woilcl. Little Nicholas alone had 
changed. He liacl giown, become rosier, had 
curly dark hair, and, wlien meiry and laugh- 
ing, (jiiitc unconsciously lilted the upper lip 
of his pictty little inoiilh just as the little prin- 
cc'ss used to do. He alone did not obey the law 
of immutability in the eiu haiited, sleeping c as 
tie. But though exteinally all leittaineil as ol 
old, the inner relations ol all these people had 
change d since Piince Andrew liacl seen tlii in 
last. The household was divided into two alien 
and hostile camps, who changed thcii habits 
for his sake and only met because he was the re. 
To tlieonecamp belonged iheold prince.Macl- 
inoisclle Bourienne, and the architect; to the 
other Princess Mary, Dessallcs, little Nicholas, 
and all tiic old iiuiscs and maids. 

During his May at Bald Hills all the family 
dined together, but they were ill at ease aiul 
Prince Anchew Iclt that he was a visitor for 
whose sake an exception was being made and 
that his presence made them all feel awkward. 
Involuntarily feeling this at dinner on the 
first day, he was taciturn, and the old prince 
noticing this also became morosely dumb and 
retired to his apartments diiecily after dinner. 
In tlie evening, when Piince Andrew went to 
him and, tiying to loiisc him, began to tell 
Iiiinof the young Count Kamensky's campaign, 
the old prince began unex)>ccteclly to talk 
about Princess Mary, blaming her for her 
supersutions and her dislike of Maclcinoisclle 
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Bouriennc, who, he said, was the only person 
really attached to him. 

The old prince said that if he was ill it was 
only because of Princess Mary: that she pur- 
posely worried and irritated him. and that by 
indulgence and silly talk she was spoiling little 
Prince Nicholas.! he old prince knew very well 
that he tormented his daughter and that her 
life was very hard, but he also knew that he 
could not help tormenting her and that she de- 
served it. “Why docs Prince Andrew, who sees 
this, say nothing to me about his sister? Docs 
he think me a scoundrel, or an old fool w'ho, 
without any reason, keeps his own daughter at 
a distance and attaches this Frenchwoman to 
himself? He doesn't understand, so I must ex- 
plain it, and he must hear me out,” thought the 
old prince. And he bc*gan explaining why he 
could not put up with his daughter’s untcason- 
able character. 

“11 you ask me,” said Prince Andrew, with- 
out looking up (he was censuring his father 
lor the first time in his life), “I did not wisli to 
sj)eak about it, but as you ask me 1 will give 
\<)U my bank c.pmiun ft there is any misun- 
derstanding and discord between you and Mary, 

I can't blame her lor it at all. I know how she 
losc's and respects you. Since you ask inc,“ 
cemtinued Prince Andrew', bc'coming irritable 
—as he was always liable to do ol late- “I can 
onl) say that if there arc any misunderstand- 
ings they are caused by that worthless woman, 
who is not fit to be my sister’s companion.” 

!!ie old man at fust stated fixeclly at liis .son, 
and an unnatural smile disclosed the fresh gap 
between his teeth to which Piiiice Andrew 
could not get accustomed. 

“What companion, my dear bo)? Eh? You’ve 
.dieady been talking it over! Fh?” 

“Father, I did not want to judge,” said 
Prince Andic'w, in a hard and bitter tone, “but 
\ou challenged me, and I ha\e said, and always 
.shall say, that Maty is not to blame, but those 
to blame— the one to blamc--is that French- 
woman.” 

“Ah, he has pa.ssed judgment . . . passed judg- 
ment!” said tire old man in a low voice and, as 
it seemed to Prince Andrew, with some embar- 
lassment, but then he suddenly jumped up and 
cried: “lie off, be off! Let not a trace ol you re- 
main here! . . 

Prince Andrew wished to leave at once, but 
Princess Mary persuaded him to stay another 
day. I'hat day he did not see his father, who 
did not leave his mom and admitted no one 
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but Mademoiselle Bourienne and Tikhon, but 
asked several times whether his son had gone. 
Next day. before leaving. Prince Andrew went 
to his son’s rooms. 'I'he boy, curly-headc'd like 
his mother and glowing with health, sat on his 
knee, and Prince Andrew began telling him 
the story of Bluebeard, but fell into a reverie 
without finishing the story. He thought not of 
this pretty child, his son whom he held on his 
knee, but of himself. He sought in himself ei- 
ther remorse for having angered his father or 
regret at leaving home lor the first time in his 
life on bad terms w'ith him, and was horrified 
to find neither. What meant still more to him 
was that he sought and did not find in himself 
the lormcr tenderness for his son which he had 
hoped to reawaken by caressing the boy and 
taking liim on his knee. 

“Well, go on!” said his son. 

Prince .\ndrcw, without replying, put him 
dow’n from his knee and went out of the rcKrm. 

As socm as Prince Andrew' had gi\en up his 
daily occupations, and especially on returning 
to the old conditions of lile amici which he had 
been happy, w'cariness of lile overcame him 
with its lornier intensity, and he hastened to 
escape from these iriemories and to find some 
work as soon as possible. 

“So you’ve decided to go, Andrew?” asked 
his sister. 

“ I hank Clod that I can,” replied Prince .An- 
drew. “I am very sorry you can’t.” 

“Why do vou sav that?” replied Princess 
Mary. “Why do vou say that, when you are go- 
ing to this terrible war, and be is so old? Made 
moiselle Bourienne says he has been asking 
about you. ...” 

As soon as she began to speak of that, her 
lips iiemhled and her tears began to fall. Prince 
.Andrew turned away and began pacing the 
room. 

“Ah, my God! my God! When one thinks 
who and what— v\ hat trash can cause people 
misery!” he Naicl w’lth a malignity that alarmed 
Princess Mary. 

She undc'i'stood that when speaking of “trash” 
he relcrred not onlv to Madcmicriselle Bouri- 
ciiiic, the cause ol her niisciy, but also to the 
man who had ruined his own happiness. 

“Andrew! One thing I beg, 1 eniuMtofvou!” 
she said, touching his elbow and looking at 
him with eyes that shone ihrough licr tears. "I 
imdeistancl you” (she looked down). “Don’t 
imagine that sorrow is the work ol we/i. Afen 
are His tools.” She looked a little above l^incc 
Andrew's head with the confident, accustomed 
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look with which one looks at the place where 
a familiar portrait hangs. “Sorrow is sent by 
Him, not by men. Men are His instruments, 
they are not to blame. If you think someone 
has wronged you, forget it and forgive! We 
have no right to punish. And then you will 
know the happiness of forgiving." 

“If I were a woman I would do so, Mary. 
That is a woman’s virtue. But a man should 
not and cannot forgive and forget," he replied, 
and though till that moment he had not been 
thinking of Kur^gin, all his unexpended anger 
suddenly swelled up in his heart. 

“If Mary is already persuading me to forgive, 
it means that 1 ought longago to have punished 
him," he thought. And giving her no further 
reply, he began thinking of the glad vindictive 
moment when he would meet Kuragin who he 
knew w'as now in the army. 

Princess Mary begged him to stay one day 
more, saying that she knew how unhappy her 
father would be if Andrew left w'ithout being 
reconciled to him, but Prince Andrew replied 
that he would probably soon be back again 
from the army and would certainly write to his 
father, but that the longer he stayed now the 
more embittered their differences would be- 
come. 

“Good-by, Andrew! Remember that misfor- 
tunes come from God, and men are never to 
blame," w'crc the last words he heard from his 
sister when he took leave of her, 

“Then it must be so!" thought Prince An- 
drew as he drove out of the avenue from the* 
house at Bald Hills. “She, poor innocent crea- 
ture, is left to be victimized by ah old man who 
has outlived his wits. The old man feels he is 
guilty, but cannot change himself. My boy is 
growing up and rejoices in life, in which like 
everybody else he will deceive or be deceived. 
And I am off to the army. Why? I myself don’t 
know. 1 want to meet that maiiwdiom 1 despise, 
so as to give him a chance to kill and laugh at 
me!" 

I’hesc conditions of life had been the same 
before, but then they were all connected, while 
now they had all tumbled to pieces. Only 
senseless things, lacking coherence, prescntecl 
themselves one after another to Prince An- 
drew’s mind. 

CHAPTER IX 

Prince Andrew reached the general headquar- 
ters of the army at the end of June. The first 
army, with which was the Emperor, occupied 
the fortified camp at Drissa; the second army 


was retreating, trying to effect a junction with 
the first one from which it was said to be cut off 
by large French forces. Everyone was dissatis- 
fied with the general course of affairs in the 
Russian army, but no one anticipated anydan- 
ger of invasion of the Russian provinces, and 
no one thought the war would extend farther 
than the western, the Polish, provinces. 

Prince Andrew found Barclay de Tolly, to 
whom he had been assigned, on the bank of 
the Drissa. As there w^as not a single town or 
large village in the vicinity of the camp, the 
imnurnse number of generals and courtiers ac- 
companying the army were living in the best 
houses of the villages on both sides of the river, 
over a radius of six miles. Barclay de Folly was 
c^uartered nearly three miles from the Emperor. 
He rei'civcd Bolkonski stiffly and coldly and 
told him in his foreign accent that he would 
mention him to the Emperor for a decision as 
to his employment, butasked him meanwhile to 
remain on his staff. /Vnalole Kuragin. whom 
Prince Andrew had hoped to find with the ar- 
my, W'as not there. He had gone to Petersburg, 
but Prince .Andrew was glad to hear this. His 
mind w^as occupied by the interests of the cen- 
ter that was conducting a gigantic war, and lie 
was glad to be free for a while from the distrac- 
tion caused by the thought of Kuragin. Dur- 
ing the first four days, while no duties w'cre le- 
c|uired of him, Piime Andrew rode round the 
whole fortified camp and. by the aid of his own 
knowledge and by talks w'ith experts, tried to 
form a definite opinion about it. But the ques- 
tion whether the camp was advantageous or 
disadvantageous remained lor him undecided. 
Already from his military experience and what 
he had seen in the Austrian campaign, he had 
come to the conclusion that in war the most 
deeply considered plans have no significant e 
and that all depends on the way uiie\j)eited 
movements of the enemy-— that cannot be lore- 
seen— are met, and on how and by whom the 
whole matter is handled. Eo clear up this last 
point for himself, Prince .Andrew, utilizing his 
position and acquaintances, tried to fathom 
the character ol the control of the army and of 
the men and parties engaged in it, and he de- 
duced for himself the following ideaof thcslate 
of affairs. 

While the Emperor had still been at Vilna, 
the fortes had been divided into three airnic's. 
First, the army under Barclay de Tolly, secmicl- 
ly, the army under Bagration, and thirdly, the 
one commanded by Tormasov. The Emperor 
was with the first army, but not as coimnander 
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in chief. In the orders issued it was stated, not 
that the Emperor would take command, but 
only that he would be with the army. The Em- 
peror, moreover, had with him not acommand- 
er in chief’s stall but the imperial headcjuaiters 
stall. In attendance on him was the head of the 
imperial staff. Quartermaster General Prince 
Volkonski, as well as generals, imperial aides- 
de-camp. diplomatic ollicials, and a large num- 
ber ol loreigncrs, but not the army staff. 
Besides these, there were in attendance on the 
Emperor witliout any delinite appointments: 
Araki h<^cv,thccx-Ministcrol War: Count Beri- 
nigsen, the senior general in rank; the Grand 
DukeTsare^vich Constantine Pavlovich: Count 
Rumyantsev, the Chancellor; Stc‘in, a former 
Prussian minister; Armfcldt, a Swedish gener- 
al; Pluel, tlic (hiel author of the plan oi cam- 
paign: PauliKci. an adjutant general and Sar- 
dinian ermgre; Wol/ogen— and many others. 

1 hough these men had no military appoint- 
ment in the army, their position ga\e them in- 
lliUMK e, and olten a corps commander, or even 
the (onimander in J '^f did not know in what 
capacity he w'as (juesfioned by Bcnnigs(*n, the 
Grand Duke, Aiakdiecv, or Prince \'olkdnski, 
orwasgiven thisorthatach iceanddid notknow 
whether a (ei tain order received in the hrrmof 
advire emanated Ironi the man who gave it or 
Irom the Emperor and whether it had to be ex- 
ec ulecl or not. But tliis was only the external 
condition; the (’ss<*ntial significance of the 
pi'cseiue of the Emperor and ol all these peo- 
ple, from a courtier’s point of view' (and in an 
EinpcKir’s viiiniiy all became courtiers), was 
< leal tf) everyone. It was tliis: the Emperor did 
not assume the litleol commandcrin chief, but 
disposed of a II the armies; the men around him 
were his assistants. Arakcliee\ wms a laiihful 
custodian to enforce order and acted as the sov- 
ereign’s bodyguard. Bennigsen was a landlord 
in (lie Vilna province who appeared to be do- 
ing the honors of the district, but wms in real- 
ity a good general, usclul as an adviser and 
ready at hand to replace Barcl.iy. The Cirand 
Duke was there because it suited him to be. The 
ex-Minister Stein was there because bis advice 
was usclul and the Emperor Alexander lield 
him in high esteem personally. Armicldt \ii*u- 
lently haled Napoleon and was a general lull 
of .self-con fidcncc, a quality that always inflii- 
enc jil Alexander. Paulucci was llrere because 
he was hold and decided in spctxh. '1 lie adju- 
tants general were there because they always 
accompanied the Emperor, and lasilyandchief- 
ly Pfucl was there because he had drawn up 
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the plan of campaign against Napoleon and, 
having induced Alexanclcr to believe in the 
eihcacy of that plan, was directing the whole 
business of the war. With Pluel w'as Wol/ogen, 
who exprc'ssed Pfucl’s thoughts in a more com- 
prehensible way than Pfuel himself (who was 
a harsh, bookish theorist, self-confident to the 
point of despising everyone else) was able to 
do. 

Besides these Russians and foreigners who 
propounded new and unexpected ideas every 
day— especially the foreigners, wdio did so with 
a boldness characteristicoC people employed in 
a countiy not their own— there w'ere many sec- 
ondary pcTsonages accompanying the army be- 
cause their principals w'ere there. 

Among the opinions and voices in this im- 
mense, restless, brilliant, and proud sphere, 
Prince Andrew noticed the following sharply 
defined subdivisions of tendencies ancl parties: 

"I he first party consisted of Pfuel ancl his ad- 
herents— military theorists who believed in a 
science of war with immutable law's— laws of 
oblicpie movements,()Utflankings,and so forth. 
Pluel and his adherents demanded a retirement 
into the depths ol the country in accoi dance 
w’ith precise law’s defined by a pseudo-theory 
of war, and the) saw only barbarism, ignorance, 
or evil intention in eveiy deviation from that 
theory. To this party belonged the foreign no- 
bles, Wol/ogen, Wint/ingerode, and others, 
tliiefiy Germans. 

riic second party was directly opposed to the 
first; one extreme, as always happens, wms met 
by lepresentatives ol the other. The members 
of (his party were those who had demanded an 
adsaiuc* from Vilna into Poland and freedom 
Ironi all preai ranged plans. Besides being ad- 
vocates of bold action, this section also repre- 
sented nationalism, w hich made them still more 
one sided in the dispute. I’hcy w’erc Russians: 
Bagration, Ermolov (who wms beginning to 
come to the front), ancl others. At that time a 
famous joke ol Ermolov’s wms being c irculated, 
that as a grcMi favor he had petitioned the Em- 
peior to make him a German. I'he men of that 
pally, remembering Susorov, said that what 
one had to do was not to reason, or stick pins 
into maps, but to fight, beat the enemy, keep 
him out of Russia, and not let the army get dis- 
couraged. 

To the tliircl party— in which the Emperor 
had most confidence— belonged the courtiers 
who tried to arrange compromises between the 
other iw'o. rhe members of this party, chiefly 
civilians and to whom Arakcheev belongc'd. 
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thought and said what men who have no con- 
victions but wish to seem to have some gener- 
ally say. They said that undoubtedly war, par- 
ticularly against such a genius as Bonaparte 
(they called him Bonaparte now), needs most 
deeply devised plans and profound scientific 
knowledge and in that respect PfucI was a 
genius, but at the same time it had to be ac- 
knowledged that the theorists are often one- 
sided, and therefore one should not trust them 
absolutely, but should also listen to what Pfuel's 
opponents and practical men of experience in 
warfare had to say, and then choose a middle 
course. They insisted on the retention of the 
camp at Drissa, according to Pfuel’s plan, but 
on changing the movements of the other ar- 
mies. Though, by this course, neither one aim 
nor the other could be attained, yet it seemed 
best to the adherents of this third party. 

Of a fourth opinion the most conspicuous 
representative was the Tsar^vich, who could 
not forget his disillusionment at Austerlitz, 
where he had ridden out at the head of the 
Guards, in his casque and cavalry uniform as to 
a review, expecting to crush the French gal- 
lantly; but unexpectedly finding himself in the 
front line had narrowly escaped amid the gen- 
eral confusion. 'Fhe men of this party had both 
the quality and the defect of frankness in their 
opinions. They feared Napoleon, recognized 
his strength and their own weakness, and frank- 
ly said so. They said; “Nothing but sorrow, 
shame, and ruin will come of all this! We have 
abandoned Vilna and Vitebsk and shall aban-' 
don Drissa. The only reasonable thing left to 
do is to conclude peace as soon as possible, be- 
fore we arc turned out of Petersburg.” 

I'his view was very general in the upper ar- 
my circles and found support also in Peters- 
burg and from the chancellor, Rumyantsev, 
who, for other reasons of state, was in favor of 
peace. 

The fifth party consisted of those who were 
adherents of Barclay de 'Folly, not so much as 
a man but as minister of war and commander 
in chief. “Be he what he may” (they always be- 
gan like that), “he is an honest, practical man 
and we have nobody better. Give him real 
power, for war cannot be conducted success- 
fully without unity of command, and he will 
show what he can do. as he did in Finland. 
If our army is well organized and strong 
and has withdrawn to Drissa without suffer- 
ing any defeats, we owe this entirely to Bar- 
clay. If Barclay is now to be superseded by 
Bennigsen all will be lost, for Bennigsen 


showed his incapacity already in 1807.” 

The sixth party, the Bennigsenites, said, on 
the contrary, that at any rate there was no one 
more active and experienced than Bennigsen; 
“and twist about as you may, you will have to 
come to Bennigsen eventually. Let the others 
makemistakes now!” said they, arguing that our 
retirement to Drissa was a most shameful re- 
\erseand an unbroken scries of blunders. “ Fhe 
mote mistakes that arc made the better. It will 
at any rate be understood all the sooner that 
things cannot go on like this. What is wanted 
is not some Barclay or other, but a man like 
Bennigsen, who made his mark in 1807, and to 
whom Napoleon himself did justice— a man 
whose authority would be willingly iccogni/ed, 
and Bennigsen is the only such man.” 

The sesenth party consisted of the sort of 
people who are always to be found, cspei ially 
around >oung soseieigns, and ol whom theic 
were particulaily many round Alexander— gen 
crals and imperial aidcs-dc camp passionately 
desoted to the Empeior, not merely as a mon 
arch but as a man, adoiing him sincerely and 
disinteiestedly, as Rostov had done in 1805. 
and who saw in him not only all the virtues 
but all human capabilities as well. I'hesc men, 
though enchanted WMth the sovereign for 1 el us- 
ing the command of the army, yet blamed him 
for such excessive modesty, and only desired 
and insisted that their adored soveicign should 
abandon his difrideiite and openly announce 
that he would place himself at the head of the 
army, gather round him a commander in chief’s 
staff, and, consulting experienced theoreticians 
and practical men where necessary, would him- 
self lead the troops, whose spirits would theie- 
by be raised to the highest [utch. 

'Fhe eighth and largest gioup, which in its 
enormous numbers was to the others as ninety- 
nine to one, consisted of men who desired nei- 
ther peace nor war, neither an advance nor a 
defensive camp at the Drissa or anywhcic else, 
neither Bare lay nor the Emperor, neither Pfucl 
nor Bennigsen, but only the one most essential 
thing— as much advantage and plcasme for 
themselves as possible. In the troubled waters 
of conflicting and intersecting intrigues that 
eddied about the Emperor’s headquartcis, it 
was possible to succeed in many ways unthink- 
able at other times. A man who simply wished 
to retain his lucrative post would today agree 
with Pfuel, tomorrow with his opponent, and 
the tiiy after, merely to avoid responsibiliiv or 
to please the Emperor, would declare that lie 
had nci opinion at all on the matter. Another 
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who wished to gain some advantage would at- 
tract the Emperor's attention by loudly advo- 
cating the very thing the Emperor had hinted 
at the day before, and would dispute and shout 
at the council, beating his breast and challeng- 
ing those who did not agree with him to duels, 
thereby proving that he was prepared to sac- 
rifice himself for the common good. A third, 
in theabsenceof opponents, between twocoun- 
c'ils would simply solicit a special gratuity for 
his faithful services, well knowing that at that 
moment people would be too busy to refuse 
him. A fourth while seemingly overwhelmed 
with work would often come accidentally un- 
der the Emperor's eye. A filth, to achieve his 
long-cherished aim of dining with the Emper- 
or, w^ould stubbornly insist on the torrectness 
or falsity of some newly emerging opinion and 
for this object would produce argumcrils more 
or less forcible and correct. 

All the men of this party were fishing for 
rublc\s, decorations, and promotions, and in 
this pursuit watched only the weathercock of 
imperial favor, and dircxtly they noticed it 
turnirrg in any diiecuoi;, this whole drone pop- 
ulation of the army began blowing hard that 
w\iy, so that it was all the harder lor the Em- 
peror to turn it elsewhere. Amid the uircer- 
tainties of the position, with the menace of 
serious clanger giving a peculiarly threaten- 
ing I haracter to everything, amid this vortex of 
inltigiie, egotism, conflic i of viewsand feelings, 
and the diversity of race among these people— 
this eighth and largest p.iriy of those preoccu- 
pied with personal interests inrparted great 
(onlusion and obscurity to the common task. 
Wlratever quest iorr arose, a swarm of these 
drones, witliout having finished their bu/./ing 
on a previous theme, llcw over to the new one 
and by their hum drowned and obscured the 
voices of those who were disputing honestly. 

From among all these parlies, just at the 
time Prirrcc Andrew reached the army, another, 
a ninth party, was being formed and was be- 
ginning to raise its voice. I bis was the party of 
the elders, reasonable incn expcnicMiccd and 
capable in slate ailairs, who, without sharing 
any of those conflicting opinions, w'cre able to 
take a detached view ol what was going on at 
the staff at headcpiatleis and to consider means 
of escape from this muddle, indecision, intrica- 
cy, and weakness. 

I'hc men of this party said and thought that 
what was wrong resulted chiefly from the Em- 
peror’s presence in the army witli his military 
court and from the consecpieiit presence there 
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of an indefinite, conditional, and unsteady fluc- 
tuation of relations, which is in place at court 
hut harmful in an army; that a scivercign should 
reign hut nc^t command the aimy, and that the 
only way out of the position would be for the 
Emperor and his court to leave the army; that 
the mere presence of the Emperor paralyzed 
the action of fifty thousand men reejuired to 
secure his personal safety, and that the worst 
commander in chief if independent would he 
better tlian the very best one trammeled by the 
presence and authority of the monarch. 

Just at the time Prince Andrew was living 
unoccupied at Drissa, Shishk6v, the Secretary 
of State and one of the chief representatives of 
this party, wrote a letter to the Emperor which 
Arakche'ev and Halashev agreed to sign. In this 
letter, availing himself of permission given 
him by the Emperor to discuss the general 
course ol aflairs, he respectfully suggested— c^ri 
the plea that it was necessary lor the sovereign 
to arouse a warlike spirit in the pc'ople of 
the capital— that the Emperor shoulrl leave the 
army. 

f h.it arousing of the people by their sov- 
ereign and his call to them to defend their 
country— the very incitement which w'as the 
chief cause of Russia’s triumph in so lar as it 
was produced hy the 'Isar’s personal presence 
in Moscow— was suggested to the Emperor, and 
accepted hy liim, as a pretext for quitting the 
aniiy. 

CHAPTER X 

This rn r had not yet been presented to the 
Lnipc^ror when Baul.iy, one day at dinner, in- 
formed Boikdnski that the sovereign wished to 
see him personally, to cpiestion him ai)out 
ruikey, and that Prince Andrew’ was to pre- 
sent hiiiiscll at Hennigsen’s ejuarters at six that 
evening. 

News was received at the Emperor’s cjuarters 
that very day ol a fresh movement hy Napo- 
Ic'on which might endanger the army— nevss 
suhs(‘(|ucntly loirnd to be false. And that morn- 
ing (Colonel Michaud had ridden round the 
Driss.i lortifications with the Emperor and had 
pointed out to him that this foriificd camp 
consiruilcd hy Pluel, and till then considered 
a chef-d’oeuvre ol tactical science which would 
ensure Napoleon's desirircliori, was an absurd- 
ity, threatening the dcstiuctioii of the Russian 
army. 

Prince Andrew arrived at Bennigsen's eprar- 
icrs— a country genllcnuii’s house of tnodcTaLc 
si/e, situated on the very banks of the river. 
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Neither Bcnnigsen nor the Emperor was there, 
but Chernyshev, the Emperor’s aide-de-camp, 
received Bolk(5nski and informed him that the 
Emperor, accompanied by General Bennigsen 
and Marquis Paulucci, had gone a second time 
that day to inspect the fortifications of the 
Drissa camp, of the suitability of which serious 
doubts were beginning to be felt. 

Chernyshev was sitting at a window in the 
first room with a Erciuh novel in his hand. 
This room had probably been a music room; 
there was still an organ in it on which some 
rugs wTre piled, and in one corner stood the 
folding bedstead of Bennigsen’s adjutant. This 
adjutant was also there and sat do/ing on the 
rolled-up bedding, evidently exhausted by work 
or by feasting. Two doors led from the room, 
one straight on into what had been the draw- 
ing room, and another, on the right, to the 
study. Through the first door came the sound 
of voices conversingin German and occasional- 
ly in French. In that drawing room were gath- 
ered. by the Emperor’s wish, imt a military 
council (the Emperor preferred indefiiiitc- 
ness), but certain persons whose opinions he 
wished to know in view of the impending dif- 
ficulties. It was not a council of tvar, but, as it 
w^ere, a council to elucidate certain questions 
for the Emperor personally. 'Eo this seniicoun- 
cil had been invited the Swedish (General Arin- 
fcldt, Adjutant General Wol/ogen, Wintzinge- 
rode (whom Napoleon had referred to as a 
renegade French subject), Michaud, Foil, 
Count Stein who was not a military man at all, • 
and Pfuel himself, wdio, as Prince Andrew had 
heard, was the mainspring of the w'hole affair. 
Prince Andrew had an oppoitunity of getting 
a good look at him, for Pfuel arrived soon alter 
himself and, in passing through to the draw- 
ing room, stopped a minute to speak to C^her- 
nyshev. 

At first sight, Pfuel, in his ill-made uniform 
of a Russian general, which fitted him badly 
like a fancy costume, seemed familiar to Prince 
Andrew, tliough he saw him now lor the first 
time. There was about him something of Wey- 
rother. Mack, and Schmidt, and many other 
German theorist-generals whom Prince .An- 
drew had seen in 1805, but he was more typical 
than any of them. Prince Andrew had never 
yet seen a German theorist in whom all the 
characteristics of those others were united to 
such an extent. 

Pfuel was short and very thin but broad- 
boned, of coarse, robust build, broad in the 
hips, and with prominent shoulder blades. His 


face was much wrinkled and his eyes deep set. 
His hair had evidently been hastily brushed 
smooth in front of the temples, but stuck up 
behind in quaint little tufts. He; cnterc'd the 
room, looking restlessly and angrily around, 
as if afraid of everything in that large apart- 
ment. Awkwardly holding iq> his sword, he ad- 
dressed Chernyshev anti asked in German 
where the Emperor was. One could sec that he 
wished to pass through the rooms as c]uickly as 
possible, finish with the bows and greetings, 
and sit down to business in front of a map, 
where lie would feel at home. He nodded hur- 
riedly in reply to Chernyshev, and smiled iron- 
ically on hearing that the sovereign was in- 
specting the fortifications that he, Pluel, bad 
planned in ac cold with his theory. He muttered 
something to himself abruptly and in a bass 
voice, as self-assured Germans clo-it might 
have been “stupid lellow” ... or “the whole 
affair will be ruined,’’ or “something absurd 
will come of it.’’ . . . Prince Andrew did not 
catch what be said and would have passed on, 
but (Chernyshev iiitroduccxl him to Pfuel. re- 
marking that Prince Andrew vv.is just back 
from Turkey where the war had tenninatc cl so 
fortunately. Pfuel barely glanced— not somm h 
at Prince Andrew as past liiin— and said, with 
a laugh: “Fhat must have been a fine tactical 
war’’: and, laughing conicmpliioiisly, went on 
into the room from wliicli the sound of voices 
was heard. 

Pluel, always inclined to be irritably saicas- 
tic, was particularly distuibed that day, evi- 
dently by the fact that they had dared to iri- 
.spett and criticize his tamp in his absence. 
From this short interview with Pfiu l. Piiiue 
Andrew, thanks to his Aiisterlit/ cx|3crieiues, 
was able to form a c lear conception ol the man. 
Pfuel was one of those hopelessly and immu- 
tably sell-confidcut men, sell confident to the 
point of martyrdom as only Germans are, be- 
cause only Germans arc scll-coiifident on the 
basis ot an abstrac t notion— science, that is, the 
supposed know'Iedge ol absolute truth. A 
Ficnchman is sell-assured because he regards 
himself personally, both in mind and body, as 
irresistibly attractive to men and women. An 
Englishman is self-assured, as being a citizen 
of the best-organi/cd state in the world, and 
therefore as an Englishman always knows what 
he should do and knows that all he drx's as an 
Englishman is undoubtedly correct. An Italian 
is self-assured because he is excitable and easily 
forgets himself and other people. A Russian is 
seli-asstircd just because he knows nothing and 
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does not want to know anything, since he docs 
not believe that anything can be known. I'hc 
German’s sclf-assuram c is worst of a 11 , stronger 
and more repulsive than any other, because he 
imagines that he knows the truth— science— 
which he himself has invented but which is for 
him the absolute truth. 

Pfuel was evidently of that sort. Ho had a 
science— the thc‘ory of oblic]uc movcmients de- 
duced by him from tlie history of Frederick 
the Great’s wars, and all he came across in the 
history ol more recent warfare seemed to him 
absurd and barbarous— monstrous collisions in 
which so many blunders were committed by 
both sides that these wars could not be called 
wars, they did not accord with the theory, and 
thereloie c ould not s<‘rveasinatc*rial for science. 

In 1806 Pluel had been one of those respon- 
sible lor the plan of campaign that ended in 
Jena and Auerstadt, but he did not see the 
least piool ol the fallibility ol his theory in the 
clis.isioTs of that war. On the contrary, tlie dc- 
siations made from his theory svc're, in his 
(»pinion, the sole u* ol the whole disaster, 
and with characteristically gleeful sarcasm he 
would remark, “ I herc^ I said tlie w^hole alfair 
would go to the devill” Pluel was one of those 
theore tic ians w'ho so love their theory that they 
lose sight of the theory’s object— its practical 
application, llis love ol theoiy made him hate 
c^\(‘r\ thing practical, and he would not listen 
to it. He was even plc^ised by failures, for lail- 
ures rc'sultiiig Irom deviations in practice from 
the theory only pioved to him the accuracy of 
his theory. 

He said a few vvotds to Prince Andrc'w^ and 
('.hernyshev about the present war, with the 
air of a man who knows belorehand that all 
will go wrong, and who is not displeased that 
It should be so. Fhe unbruslied lulls ol hair 
sticking up behind and the hastily brushed 
hair on his temples expiessed this most elo- 
cjuently. 

He passed into the next room, and the deep, 
cpierulous sounds of his voice were at once 
heard fiom there. 

CHAPTER XI 

Princ:k Andrfw’s eyes were still following Pfuel 
c^ul ol the room when Count Bennigsen en- 
tcied hurriedly, and nodding to Bolkcnrski, 
but not pausing, went intcj the study, giving 
instructions tcj his adjutant as he went. The 
Emperor was following him, and Bennigsen 
had hastened on to make some preparations 
and to be ready to receive the sovereign. Cher- 
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nyshev and Prince Andrew went out into the 
porch, where the Emperor, who looked fa- 
tigued, was dismounting. Marc^uis Paulucci 
was talking to him with particularwarmth and 
the Emperor, with his head bent to the left, 
was listening with a dissatisfied air. I'he Em- 
peror moved forward evidently wishing to end 
the conversation, but the flushed and excited 
Italian, oblivious of decorum, followed him 
and continued to speak. 

“And as for the man who advised forming 
this camp -the Diissa camp,” said Paulucci, as 
the Emperor mounted the steps and noticing 
Prince Andrew scanned his unlamiliar lace, 
“as to that person, sire . . .” continued Pauluc- 
ci. despetaiely. apparently unable to restrain 
himself, “the man who advised the Drissacainp 
—I see no alternative but tlic lunatic asylum or 
the galh>ws!” 

Without heeding the end of the Italian’s re- 
marks. and as thongli not healing them, the 
Emperor, rccogii i/ing Bolkbnski, addressed him 
giac ionsly. 

“I am very glad to sec you! Go in there 
where they are meeting, and wait lor me.” 

The Emperor went into the study. He was 
followed by Prince Peter Mikhavlovich Vol- 
kemski and Baron Stein, and the door closed 
behind them. Prince Andiew, taking advan- 
tage ol the Emperor’s permission, accompanied 
Paulucci. whom he had known in I'lirkcy, in- 
to the dr.iwing room where the council was as- 
sembled. 

Prince Peter Mikhaylovich Volkonski occu- 
pied the position, as it were, of chief of the 
Einperor's staff. He came out of the study into 
the drawing room with some maps which he 
spread on a table, and put (]uestions on which 
he wished to hear the opinion ol the gentle- 
men present. What had happened was that 
news (which aitei wards pioved to he laUe) 
had been received dining the night of a move- 
ment by the French to outflank the Drissa 
camp. 

Ihe first to speak was General Armfcldt 
who, to meet the dilficult) that presented it- 
selt, unexpectedly ]>ioposi*d a pcrleiily new 
position away Irom the Petersljurg and ^fos- 
cow lo.ids. The reason for this was inexplicable 
(unless he wished to show that he. too, could 
have an opinion), but he urged that at this 
point the aniiy should unite and there await 
the enemy. It was plain that Armleldt had 
thought out that plan long ago and now ex- 
pounded it not so much to answer the ques- 
tions put— which, in fact, his plan did not an- 
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swer— as to avail himself of the opportunity to 
air It It was one of the millions of proposals, 
one as good as another, that could be made as 
long as It was quite unknown what character 
the war would take Some disputed his argu 
nients, others defended them Young Count 
Toll objected to the Swedish gencrars views 
more waimly than anyone else, and in the 
couise of the dispute drew fiom his side pocket 
a well filled notebook, whith he isked perims 
sion to lead to them In these voluminous notes 
Toll suggested another scheme, tot illy diffei 
ent from Armfeldt s or Pfuel’s plan of cam 
paign In answei to Toll, Piulucci suggested 
an advance and an attack, which, he urged 
could alone extricate us from the picsent un 
certainty and from the trap (as he called the 
Diissa cimp) in which we were situ ited 

During all these discussions Pfuel and his 
interpreter Wol/ogen (his ‘bridge*’ in court 
relations), weie silent Pfuel only snorted con 
temptuouslj and turned awiy to show th it he 
would never demean himself bv replying to 
such nonsense as he was now hearing So when 
Prince Volkonski who was in the chair called 
on him to give his opinion he merely said 
Why ask me-' Gcneial Armfeldt has pro 
posed a splendid position with an exposed 
rear or why not this Italian gentleman s at 
tack— veiy fine or a retrt it also good* Why 
ask me? * said he ‘ Why you vourselves know 
everything better than I clo * 

But when Volkonski said withifiown that 
It was in the Fmpcroi s name that he asked his 
opinion, Pfuel rose and suddenly growing am 
mated began to speak 

‘ L very thing has been spoiled everything 
niuddlccl everybody thought they knew bcttei 
than I did and now you come to me* flow 
mend matters? 1 here is nothing to niendt T he 
principles laid down by me must be strictly id 
liered to said he drumming on the table with 
his bony fingers ‘ What is the difficulty^ Non 
sense, childishness’ * 

He went up to the map and speaking rapid 
ly began proving that no evciitu ility could al 
ter tlie cflicitncy of the Dnssa e imp that ^ \ci y 
thing had been foreseen, and that if the enemy 
were really going to outflink it, the enemy 
would inevitably be destroyed 

Paulueci, who did not know German began 
questioning him in French Wolzogen came to 
the assistance of his chief, who spoke I* rent h 
badly, and began translating for him, hardly 
able to keep pace with Pfuel, who was rapidly 
demonstrating that not only all that had hap 


pened, but all that could happen, had been 
foreseen in his scheme, and that if there were 
now any difficulties the whole fault lay in the 
fact that his plan hid not been precisely exe 
cuted He kept laughing s ircastically, he clem 
onsti ited and at list contemptuously ceased 
to dcmonsti ite like a mathemitieian who 
ceases to prove in v arums ways the' accuruy of 
a pioblem that h is alre idy been proved Wol 
7 ogcn took his pi ICC ind continued to expl iin 
his views in Irench cveiy now and then turn 
ing to Pfuel and saying ‘ Is it not so your ex 
ccllency?* But Pfuel, like a min he ited 111 a 
fight who strikes those on his own side, shouted 
angiily at his own siippoitei, Wol/ogen 

* Well, of eouise, what more is there to ex 
plain? * 

Paulueci and Michaud both attacked Wol 
/ogeii simultaneously in liench AiinfeJdt id 
dressed Pfuel in (^trinin loll exp] lined to 
Volkonski in Russi in Prince Aiidiew listened 
and observed in silence 

Of all these men Pi inre \ndrcw syinp ithi/cd 
most with Plucl angiy dcuiniineel ind ib 
suidly self conficleni as he w is Of all those 
piesent evidently he done w is not seeking 
anything for himself nursed no h itrecl agiinst 
anyone, ind only desired tint the plan formed 
on a theory m iveci at by ye ns of toil should be 
carried out Hew is i iclu ulous ind unple isaiit 
ly sarcastic but yet he irispiied invoiunt iiy re 
sped by his boundless devotion to in icit i Be 
sides this the leniirks of ill except Plucl hid 
one common tr iit that h id not been notice ible 
at the couiu il of w ir in iHoy then was now a 
piriic tear of N ipolcori s genius which though 
concealed w is notice ible in every icjoindci 
Lv cry thing vv is assumed to be possible for Na 
poleon, they expected him fioni every side, 
and invoked his tciiibic* name to shatter each 
others proposals Pfuel alone seemed to con 
sider N ipoleon a b irb in in like eveiyone else 
who opposed his theory But besides this feel 
ing of respect Pfuel evoked pity in Prince An 
drew from the tone in which the courtiers 
addressed him ind the w ly Piulucei hid al 
lowed himself to spe ik of him to the Fnipc ror, 
but above all from a certain elesperation in 
Pfucl’s own expressions, it was clear that the 
others knew and Pfuel himself felt that his 
fall wis at hind And despite his sclfeonfi 
dence and grumpy German sarcasm he was 
pitiable, with lus hair sineiothly brushed on the 
temples and sticking up in tufts behind. 
Fhoiigh he concealed the fact under a show of 
irritation and contempt, he was evidently in 
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despair that the sole remaining chance of veri- 
fying his theory by a huge experiment and 
proving its soundness to the whole world Wiis 
slipping away from him. 

The discussions continued a long time, and 
the longer they lasted the more heated became 
the disputes, culminating in shouts and per- 
sonalities, and the less was it possible to arrive 
at any general conclusion from all that had 
been said. Prince Andrew, listening to this 
polyglot talk and to these surmises, plans, ref- 
utations, and shouts, felt nothing but amaze- 
ment at what they were saying. A thought that 
had long since and often occurred to him dur- 
ing his military activities—the idea that then 
is not and cannot be any science of war, and 
that therefore there can be no such thing as a 
military genius— now appeared to him an ob- 
vious truth. “What theory and science is possi- 
ble al)out a matter the conditions and circum- 
stances of which are unknown and cannot be 
defined, especially when the strength of the 
acting forces cannot be ascertained? No one 
w'as or is able to foresee in what condition our 
or the enemy’s . iisns,.. v\ill be in a day’s time, 
and no one can gauge the force of this or that 
dc'tachment. Sometimes -when tht*rc is not a 
coward at the front to shout, ‘We arc cut off!' 
and start running, but a brave and jolly lad 
who shouts, ‘Flurrah!’— a detachment of five 
thousand is worth thirty thousand, as at Sclidii 
Cirabern, while* at times fifty thousand run 
Irom c'ight thousand, as at Austerlitz. What 
sc ieiKC can there be in a mattc'r in which, as in 
all practical iiiattcTS, nothing can be defined 
and everything depends on innumerable con- 
ditions, the significance of which i^ determined 
at a particular moment which arrives no one 
knows when? Annfeldt says our army is cut in 
half, and Paulucc i says we have got the French 
army between two fires: Michaud says that the 
worthlessness of the Dri.ssa camp lies in having 
the river behind it, and Pfucl says that is what 
constitutes its strength; 'Foil proposes one 
plan, Armfcldt another, and they are all good 
and all bad, and the advantages of any sugges- 
tions can be seen only at the moment of trial. 
And why do they all speak of a ‘military gen- 
ius’? Is a man a genius who can order bread to 
be brought up at the right time and say who 
is to go to the right ancl who to the left? It is 
only because military men are invested with 
pomp ancl power and crowds of sychopliRiits 
flatter power, attributing to it qualities of gen- 
ius it docs not possess. The best generals I 
have known were, on the contrary, stupid or 
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absent-minded men. Bagrati6n was the best, 
Napoleon himself admitted that. And Bona- 
parte himself! 1 remember his limited, self- 
satisfied face on the field of Austerlitz. Not cjii- 
ly does a good army commander not need any 
special qualities, on the contrary he needs the 
absence of the highest and best human attri- 
butes— love, poetry, tenderness, and philosoph- 
ic inquiring doubt. He should be limited, 
firmly convinced that what he is doing is very 
important (otherwise he will not havcsufficient 
paticncc),andonly then will he be a brave lead- 
en*. God forbid that he should be humane, should 
love, or pity, or think of what is just and un- 
just. It is understandable that a theory of their 
‘genius’ was invented for them long ago be- 
cause they have power! The success of a mili- 
tary action depends not on them, but on the 
man in the ranks w'ho shouts, ‘We arc lost!’ or 
who shouts, ‘Hurrah!’ And only in the ranks 
can one serve wdth assurance of being useful.” 

So thought Prince Andrew as he listened to 
the talking, and he roused himself only when 
Paulucc i called him and evciyone w'as leaving. 

At the review next day the Fmperor asked 
Prince Andicw where he would like to serve, 
and Prince Andrew lost his standing in court 
circles lores er by not asking to remain attached 
to the sovereign’s person, but for permission to 
serve in the army. 

CHAPTER XII 

Bfforl IMF Rf CUNNING of the Campaign, Ros- 
t<)V had received a letter from his jia rents in 
which they told him briefly of Natasha’s illness 
and the breaking off of her ciigagc'incnt to 
Prince Ancliew (which they explained by Na- 
tasha’s having rejected him) and again asked 
Nicholas to retire from the army and return 
home. On receiving this letter, Nicholas did 
not even make any attempt to get leave ol ab- 
sence or to retire Irom the ami), but wrote to 
his parents that he was sorry Is^itasha was ill 
and her engagement biokcn off. and that he 
would do all he could to meet their wishes. 
To Sc'mya he wTote separately. 

“Adored friend of my soul!” he WTote. “Noth- 
ing but honor could keep me from returning 
to the country. But now, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, I should feel dishon- 
ored, not only in my comrades’ eyes but in my 
own, if I prcl erred my own happiness to my 
love and duty to the Fatherland. But this shall 
be otir last se^iaration. Believe me. directly 
the war is over, if I am still alive and still loved 
by you, I will throw up everything and fly to 
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you, to press you forever to my ardent breast/* 

It was, in fact, only the commencement of 
the campaign that prevented Rostc'iv from re- 
turning home as he had promised and marry- 
ing Sdnya. The autumn in Otrddnoe with the 
hunting, and the winter with the Christmas 
holidays and S6nya’s love, had opened out to 
him a vista of tranquil rural joys and peace 
such as he had never known before, and which 
now allured him. “A splendid wife, children, a 
good pack of hounds, a dozen leashes of smart 
borzois, agriculture, neighbors, service by elec- 
tion . . thought he. But now the campaign 
was beginning, and he had to remain with his 
regiment. And since it had to be so, Nicholas 
Rostbv, as was natural to him. felt contented 
with the life he led in the regiment and was 
able to find pleasure in that life. 

On his return from his furlough Nicholas, 
hating been joyfully welcomed by his com- 
rades, was sent to obtain remounts and brought 
back from die Ukraine excellent horses which 
pleased him and earned him commendation 
from his commanders. During his absence he 
had been promoted captain, and when the 
regiment was put on war footing with an in- 
crease in numbers, he was again allotted his 
old squadron. 

The campaign began, the regiment was 
moved into Poland on double pay, new of- 
ficers arrived, new men and hoises, and above 
all everybody was infected with the menily ex- 
cited mood that goes with the commencement 
of a war, and Rostov, conscious of his advan. 
tageous position in the regiment, de\otcd him- 
self entirely to the pleasures and interests of 
military service, though he knew that sooner 
or later he would have to relinquish them. 

The troops retired from Viliia for various 
complicated reasons of state, political and 
strategic. Each step of the rcticat was accom- 
panied by a complicated interplay of inteiests^ 
arguments, and passions at headquarters. For 
the Pdvlograd hussars, however, the whole of 
this retreat during the hnest period of summer 
and with sufficient supplies was a very simple 
and agreeable business. 

It was only at headquarters that there was 
depression, uneasiness, and intriguing; in the 
body of the army they did not ask themselves 
where they were going or why. If they regretted 
having to retreat, it was only because they had 
to leave billets they had grown accustomed to, 
or some pretty young Polish lady. If the 
thought that things looked bad chanced to en- 
ter anyone’s head, he tried to be as cheeiful as 


befits a good soldier and not to think of the 
general trend of affairs, but only of the task 
nearest to hand. First they camped gaily be- 
fore Vflna, making acquaintance with the 
Polish landowners, preparing for reviews and 
being reviewed by tlie Emperor and other high 
commanders. 'Fhcn came an order to retreat to 
Svcntsy.ini and destroy any provisions they 
could not carry away with them. Sventsy.ini 
was remcmbeicd by the hussars only as the 
drunken lamp, a name the whole arniy gave to 
their encampment there, and because many 
complaints were made against the troops, who, 
taking advantage of the otder to loHect provi- 
sions, took also horses, carnages, and caipets 
from the Polish proprietoi's. Rostov remem- 
bered Sventsyani, because on the first day of 
their arrival at that small town he changed his 
sergeant major and was unable to manage all 
the drunken men of his scpiadron who, un- 
known! to him, had appiopriatcd five Ixirrels 
of old beer. From Sventsyani they retired far- 
ther and farther to Drissa, and thence again 
beyond Drissa, drawnng near to the hontier of 
Russia pioper. 

On die thirteenth ol July the PAvlograds 
took part in a serious action for die fust time. 

On the twelfth ol July, on the eve ol diat 
action, thcie was a heav 7 storm of ram and 
hail. In genet al, the summci of i8iz was rc 
maikablc lor its sloinis. 

The two PAvlogi ad squaclions wci e bivouack- 
ing on a field ol lye, whu h was alieady in cat 
but had been completely tioddcn down by 
cattle and hoises. llic tain was descending in 
toricnts, and Rostdv, with a young olheer 
named Ilyin, his proti^'g!*, was sitting in a hasti- 
ly consiructed shelter. An cdlKcr ol their regi- 
ment, with long mustaches extcnilnig onto hks 
cheeks, who aftcT riding to the staff had been 
overtaken by the lain, entered Rostov's shelter. 

*‘I have come from the stall. Count. Have 
you heard of Raevski’s exploit?” 

And the officer gave them detciils ol the Sal- 
tanov battle, which he had heard at the stall. 

Rostov, smoking his pipe and turning liis 
head about as the water trickled clowm his 
neck, listened inattentively, with an occasional 
glance at Ilyin, who was pressing dose to him. 
This officer, a lad of sixteen who had recently 
joined the regiment, was now in the same rela- 
tion to Nicholas that Nicholas had been to 
Denisov seven years before. Ilyin tried to imi- 
tate Rostov in everything and adored him as 
a gill might have done. 

Zd^zhinski, the officer with the long in us- 
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tachc, spoke grandiloquently of the Saltdnov 
dam being “a Russian Thermopylae/* and of 
how a deed worthy of antiquity had been per- 
formed by General RatWski. He recounted how 
Rae\ski had led his two sons onuj the dam un- 
der terrific fire and had charged with them be- 
side him. Rostov heard the story and not only 
said nothing to encourage /.dr/h inski’s entliu- 
siasni but, on the contrary, looked like a man 
ashamed of what he was hearing, though with 
no intention of contradicting it. Since the cam- 
paigns ol Austerlit/ and ot 1807 Rost<»v knew 
by experience that men always lie when de- 
scribing military exploits, as he himself had 
done wlicn recounting them; besides that, he 
had experience enough to know that nothing 
happens in war at all as we tan imagine or re- 
late it. And so he did not like Zdr/h inski’s tale, 
nor did he like Zdr/liinski himself who, with 
his mustaches extending over his chc'cks, bent 
low oviT the iacc ol his hearer, as was his habit, 
and crowded Rostov in the nairow shanty. 
RosnW looked at him in silence. “In the first 
j)late, there must have been such a confusion 
and crowding on the dam that was being at- 
tacked that if Rac^vski did lead his sons there, 
it could have had no eflect except j)c*rhaps on 
some* dozen men nearest to him,” thought he. 
“the lest could not have seen how or w'ith 
whom Rac'vski came onto the dam. And c*\en 
those who did see it would not have been 
muc h stimulated by it, for W'hat had they to do 
with Raevski’s tender pateinal feelings when 
their own skins were in danger? And besides, 
the fate of the r.itherland did not dcyiend on 
whether they took the Saltanov dam or not, as 
we are told was the case at Thermopylae. So 
why should he have made such a sacrifice? And 
why expose his own children in the battle? 1 
would not have taken my lirother IVtya there, 
or even Ilyin, who’s a strangc'r to me but a nice 
lad, but would have tried to put them some- 
where under cover,” Nicholas continued to 
think, as he listened t<^ Zdivliinski. But he did 
not express his thoughts, for in such matters, 
too, he had gainc'd expcTience. He knew that 
this tale rc'clounded to the glory ol our arms 
a’nd so one had to pietend not to doubt it.. And 
he acted acc'orclingly. 

“I can't stand this any more,” said Ilyin, no- 
tic ing that RosteW did not relish Zdr/liinski’s 
conversation. “My stockings and shirt , . . and 
the water is running on my seat I I’ll go and 
look for shelter. 'J he rain seems le.ss heavy.” 

Ilyin w'eiit out and Zdr/hinski rode away. 

Five minutes later Ilyin, splashing through 
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the mud, came running back to the shanty. 

“Hunah! Rostov, come cyuickl I’ve found itl 
About two hundred yards away there's a tavern 
where ours have already gathered. We can at 
least get dry there, and Mary Hendrikhovna’s 
there.” 

Mary Hendrikhovna was the wife of thcregi- 
mental doctor, a pretty young German woman 
he had married in Poland. The doctor, wheth- 
er from lack of means or because he did not 
like to part from his young wife in the early 
days of their marriage, took her abc^ut with 
him wherever the hussar regiment went and 
his jealousy had become a standing joke anmng 
the hussar officers. 

Rostov threw his cloak over his shoulders, 
shouted to Lavrushka to followwith the things, 
and— now^ slipping in the mud, now splashing 
right through it— set off wnth Ilyin in the les- 
sening rain and the darkness that was occa- 
sionally rent by distant lightning. 

“RosteW, where are you?” 

“Here. What lightning!” they called to one 
another. 

CHAPTER XIII 

In THE TAV IRN, before which stood the doctor's 
covered carl, there were already some five of- 
ficers. Mary Hendrikhovna, a plump little 
blonde Gc*rman,in a dressing jacket and night- 
cap, was sitting on a broad bench in the front 
corner. Her husband, the doctor, lay asleep be- 
hind her. RosteW and Ilyin, on entering the 
room, were w'elcomed w'ith merry shouts and 
laughter. 

"l)cMr me. how jolly we are!” said RosteJv 
laughing. 

“.And whv do you stand there gaping?” 

“What swells they are! Why, the water 
streams from them! Don’t make our drawing 
room so wet.” 

“Don’t mess .Mar) Hendrikhovna’s dress!” 
cried other v’oicc's. 

Rostfiv and llyiii hastened to find a corner 
where they could change into cliv clothes 
without oflending Mary Hendrikhoviia's 
modestv. 1 hev vveie going intc^ a tiny recess 
behind a paitition to change, but louncl 
it completely filled by tlnec olluers who sal 
playing cards by the light of a .solitary candle 
on an empty box. and thc\se ollueis would 
on no account yield their position. Mary 
Hendrikhovna obliged them with the* loan 
of a pelticcxit to be irsed as a curtain, and be- 
hind that screen Rostfiv and Ihin, helped 
by Lavrushka who had brought their kit$^ 
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changed their wet things for dry ones. 

A lire was made up in the dilapidated brick 
stove. A board was found, fixed on two saddles 
and covered with a horsecloth, a small samovar 
was produced and a cellaret and half a bottle 
of rum, and having asked Mary Hendrikhovna 
to preside, they all crowded round her. One of- 
fered her a clean handkerchief to wipe her 
charming hands, another spread a jacket un- 
der her little feet to keep them from the damp, 
another hung his coat over the window to keep 
out the draft, and yet another waved the flies 
off her husband’s lace, lest he should wake up. 

''Leave him alone,” said Mary Hendrikhov- 
na, smiling timidly and happily. “He is sleep- 
ing well as it is, after a sleepless night.” 

“Oh, no, Mary Hendrikhovna,” leplied the 
officer, ‘‘one must look after the doctor. Per- 
haps he’ll take pity on me someday, when it 
comes to cutting off a leg or an arm for me.” 

There were only three tumblers, the water 
was so muddy that one could not make out 
whether the tea was strong or weak, and the 
samovar held only six tumblers of water, but 
this made it all the pleasanter to take turns in 
order of seniority to receive one’s tumbler from 
Mary Hendrikhovna’s plump little hands with 
their short and not overclcan nails. All the of- 
ficers appeared to be, and really were, in love 
with her that evening. Even those playing 
cards behind the partition soon left their game 
and came over to the samovar, yielding to the 
general mood of courting Mary Hendrikhov- 
na. She, seeing herself surrounded by such* 
brilliant and polite young meit, beamed with 
satisfaction, try as she might to hide it, and 
perturbed as she evidently was each time her 
husband moved in his sleep behind her. 

There was only one spoon, sugar was more 
plentiful than anything else, but it took too 
long to dissolve, so it w'as decided that Mary 
Hendrikhovna should stir the sugar for every- 
one in turn. Rostov received his tumbler, and 
adding some rum to it asked Mary Hendrik- 
hovna to stir it. 

“But you take it without sugar?” she said, 
smiling all the time, as if everything she said 
and everything the others said was very amus- 
ing and had a double meaning. 

“It is not the sugar 1 want, but only that 
your little hand should stir my tea.” 

Mary Hendrikhovna assented and began 
looking for the spoon which someone mean- 
while had pounced on. 

“Use your finger, Mary Hendrikhovna, it 
will be still nicer,” said Rostdv. 


“Too hotl” she replied, blushing with pleas- 
ure. 

Ilyin put a few drops of rum into the bucket 
of water and brought it to Mary Hendrikhov- 
na, asking her to stir it with her finger. 

“This is niy cup,” said he. “Only dip your 
finger in it and I'll drink it all up.” 

When they had emptied the samovar, Ros- 
tov took a pack of cards and proposed that 
they should play “Kings” with Mary Hendrik- 
hovna. They drew lots to settle who .should 
make up her set. At Rostov’s suggestion it was 
agreed that whoever became “King” should 
have the right to kiss Mary Hcndrikhoviia’s 
hand, and that the “Booby” should go to refill 
and reheat the samovar for the doctor when 
the latter awoke. 

“Well, but supposing Mary Hendrikhovna 
is ‘King’?” asked Ilyin. 

“As it is, she is Queen, and her word is law!” 

They had hardly begun to play before ihe 
doctor’s disheveled head suddenly appealed 
from behind Mary Hendrikhovna. fie had 
been awake for some time, listening to what 
was being said, and evidently lound iioihing 
entertaining oi amusing in what w'as going on. 
His face was sad and depiessed. Without greca 
ing the olliccrs, he sc latched himself and asked 
to be allowed to pass as they were blocking the 
way. As soon as he had left the room all the ol 
ficers burst into loud laughter and Mary llen- 
drikhovna blushed till her eyes fiHedwith teais 
and thereby became still more atti active to 
them. Returning from the yard, the doctor 
told his wile (who had ceasccl to smile so hap- 
pily, and looked at him in alarm, awaiting her 
sentence) that the lain h^d ceased and they 
must go to sleep in their covered cart, or evei y- 
thing in it would be stolen. 

“But ril send an orderly Two of them!” 

said RosteW. “What an idea, doctor!” 

“I’ll stand guard on it myselll” said Ilyin. 

“No, gentlemen, you have had your sleep, 
but I have not slept for two nights,” replied 
the doctor, and he sat down morosely beside 
his wife, waiting for the game to end. 

Seeing his gloomy face as he frowned at his 
wife, the officers grew still merrier, and some 
of them could not refrain from laughter, for 
which they hurriedly sought plausible pre- 
texts. When he had gone, taking his wife with 
him, and had settled down with her in their 
covered cart, the officers lay down in the tavern, 
coveiing themselves with their wet cloaks, but 
they did not sleep for a long time; now they 
cxciiangc^d icmarks, recalling the doctor's un- 
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easiness and his wife's delight, now they ran 
out into the porch and reported what was tak- 
ing place in the covered trap. Several limes 
Rostov, lovering his head, tried to go to sleep, 
but some remark would arouse him and con- 
versation would be Tcsuined, to the accom- 
paniiiient of unreasoning, merry, childlike 
laughter. 

CH.AP TER XIV 

I r WAS nearly three o'clock but no one was yet 
asleep, when the quariern)aster appeared with 
an Older to move on to the little town ol Os- 
trovna. Still laughing and talking, the ofluers 
began huriiedly getting ready and again Ixiiled 
some muddy water in the samovar. But Ros- 
tov went off to his squadron without waiting 
lor lea. Day was breaking, the rain had ceased, 
and the clouds were dispersing. It felt damp 
and cold, especially in clothes that were still 
iiuiist. As they left the tavern jii the twilight of 
the dawn, Rostov and Ilyin both glanced un- 
dei the wet and glistening leather hood of the 
doctor’s cart, fiom under the apron of which 
his (eet were sticking out, and in the middle of 
w'hidi his wife’s nightcap w’as visible and her 
sleepy brc'athing audible. 

“She really is a dear little thing," said Ros- 
tov to Ilyin, who was following him. 

“A ihainiing woman!" said Ilyin, with all 
the giavity ot a boy of sixteen. 

Half an hour latet the squadron was lined 
up f)n the road. I hc command was heard to 
“mount" and the soldiers crossed themselves 
and mounted. Rostdv riding in fiont gave the 
order “Eorwaid!" and the hussars, with clank- 
ing sabers and subdued talk, their horses' 
hoofs splashing in the mud, defiled in fours 
and moved along the broad road planted 
w'ith birch trc'es on each side, following the 
inlantry and a battery that had gone on in 
front. 

Tattered, blue-purple clouds, leddening in 
the east, were scuclding beloie the wintl. It was 
glowing lighter and lighter. That curly glass 
which alw'ays grows by country roadsides be- 
came clearly visible, still wet with tlie night's 
lain: the drooping branches of the birches, al- 
so wet, swayed in the wind and flung down 
bright drops of water to one side. The soldiers' 
fates were more and more clearly visible. Ros- 
lo'', always closely followed by Ilyin, rode 
along the side of the road between two rows of 
birth tiers. 

When campaigning, RosuW allowed himself 
the indulgence of riding not a regimental but 
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a Cossack htjrsc. A judge of horses and a sports- 
man, he had lately procured himself a large, 
fine, mettlesome, Dondts horse, dun-colored, 
with light mane and tail, and when he rode it 
no one could outgallop him. To ride this horse 
was a pleasure to him, and he thought of the 
horse, of the morning, of the doctor’s wife, but 
not once ol the impending danger. 

Formeily, when going into action, Rostdv 
had felt afiaid; now he had not the least feel- 
ing ol fear. He was fearless, not because he had 
grown list'd to being under fire (one cannot 
grow used to danger), but because he had 
learned how to manage his thoughts when in 
danger. He had grown accustomed when go- 
ing into action to think about anything but 
what w'ould secern most likely to interest him— 
the impending danger. During the first period 
of his service, haid as he tried and much as he 
reproached himself with cowardice, he had not 
been able to do this, but with time it had come 
of itself. Now he rode beside Ilyin under the 
birch trees, occasionally plucking leases fiom 
a branch that met his hand, sometimes touch- 
ing his horse’s side svith his foot, or, without 
turning round, handing a pipe he had finished 
to an hussar riding behind him, with as calm 
and careless an air as though he wxrc merely 
out for a ride. He glanced with pity at the ex- 
cited face of Ilyin, who talked much and in 
great agitation. He knew from experience the 
tormenting expectation ot terroi and death 
the cornet was suffering and knew that only 
time could help him. 

As soon as the sun appeared in a clear strip 
of sky beneath the clouds, the wind fell, as if 
it dared not spoil the beauty ot the summer 
moining after the storm; drops still continued 
to fall, but vertically now, and all was still. 
The whole sun appeared on the hori/on and 
disappeared behind a long nairow cloud that 
hung above it. A few minutes later it rcap- 
pcaied brighter still from behind the top of 
the cloud, tearing its edge. Everything gicw 
blight and glittered. And with that light, and 
as if in reply to it, came the sound of guns 
ahead of them. 

Before Rostciv had had time to consider and 
determine the distance of that firing. Count 
Ostcrniaiin-1 olstciy’s adjutant came galloping 
from Vitebsk with orders to advance at a trot 
along the road. 

The squadron overlook and passed the in- 
fantry and the battery— which had also cpiick- 
ened their pace— rode down a hill, and passing 
through an empty and dc'serted village again 
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ascended. The horses began to lather and the 
men to Hush. 

“Haiti Dress your tanks! “ the ordci of the 
regimental commander was heard ahe.id. “For- 
ward by the lelt. Walk, maulil” tame the or- 
der fioni ill front. 

And the hussars, passing along the line of 
troops on the left Hank of our position, halted 
behind our Uhlans who were in the fiont line. 
To the right stood our inhiiitry in a dense 
column: they were the reser\c. Higher up the 
hill, on the very horizon, our guns were visible 
through the wondei fully clear air, biighily 
illuminated by slanting morning sunbeams. In 
front, beyond a hollow dale, could be seen the 
enemy’s columns and guns. Our advanced line, 
already in action, could be heard biiskly ex- 
changing shots with the enemy in the dale. 

At these sounds, long unheard, Rostov’s 
spirits rose, as at the strains of the mciriest 
music. Trap-ta^ta-tap! cracked the shots, now 
together, now several quickly one alter anoth- 
er. Again all was silent and then again it 
sounded as if someone were walking on deto- 
nators and exploding them. 

The hussars remained in the same place for 
about an hour. A cannonade began. Count 
Osicrmann with his suite rode up behind the 
squadron, halted, spoke to the commander of 
the regiment, and rode up the hill to the guns. 

After Ostermann had gone, a command lang 
out to the Uhlans. 

“Form column! Prepare to charge!” 

'I he infantry in fiont of them parted into 
platoons to allow the cavalry to pass. The Uh- 
lans started, the streamers on their spears flut- 
tering, and trotted downhill towaid the French 
cavalry which was seen below to the left. 

As soon as the Uhlans descended the hill, 
the hussars were ordered up the hill fo support 
the batteiy. As they took the places vacated by 
the Uhlans, bullets came from the Iront, whin- 
ing and whistling, but fell spent without tak- 
ing effect. 

1 he sounds, whic h he h.id not heard for so 
long, had an even more pleasurable and ex- 
hilarating effect on Rostov than the previous 
sounds of firing. Drawing himself up, he viewed 
the held of battle opening out before him from 
the hill, and with his whole soul followed the 
movement of the Uhlans. They swooped down 
close to the French dragoons, something con- 
fused happened there amid the smoke, and 
five minutes later our Uhlans were galloping 
back, not to the place thc'y had occupied but 
more to the left, and among the orange-colored 


Uhlans on chestnut horses and behind them, 
in a large gnnip. blue French diagoons on gray 
hoises could be seen. 

CH \P FFR XV 

Rosiov, with his keen spoitsman’s eye, was 
one of the fust to catch sight ol these blue 
Flench diagoons pin suing our Uhl.ins. Neaier 
and ne.uer in disoideily c towels came the Uh- 
lans and the Fiench dragfums pui suing them. 
He could already see how these men, who 
looked so small at the foot ol the hill, jostled 
and overtook one another, waving their aims 
and their sabers in the air. 

RosteW gazed at whal was happening beloic 
him as at a hunt. He felt instinctively that if 
the hussars struck at the French diagoons now. 
the latter could not withstand them, but if a 
chaige was to be made it must be clone now, at 
that very moment, or it would be too late. He 
looked atound. A captain, standing beside him, 
was gazing like himself with eyes h\ed on the 
cavaliy below th(*m. 

“Andrew Sevastyaiivch!” said Rostov. “You 
know, we could ciusli them. . 

“A hue thing too!” replied the captain, “and 
really . . .” 

RosteW, without w'aiting to hcai him out, 
touchc'cl his hoise, galloped to the lioiit ol his 
squadron, and beloie he had time to finish 
giving the word of command, the whole squad 
ron, sharing his feeling, was lollowing him. 
Rosiciv himself did not know how or why he 
did it. He acted as he did when hunting, with- 
out reflecting oi considering. He saw the dra- 
goons near and that they weiegallopinginchs 
order, he knew they could not withstand an 
attack— knew there was only that moment and 
that if he let it slip it w'ould not ictuin. llic 
bullets were whining and whistling so stiinii- 
latingly around him and his hoisc was so <*ager 
to go that he could not ic'stiain himself, lie 
touched his horse, gave the word of command, 
and immediately, hearing behind him the 
Itamp of the horses of his deployed scpiadron, 
rode at full trot downhill towaid the dragoons. 
Hardly had they reac he'd the bottom of the hill 
before their pare instinct ivc'ly changed to a 
gallop, which gicw faster and faster as thc*y 
cliew nearer to our Uhlans and the French 
diagoons who galloped alter them. 'Flic dra- 
goons were now close at hand. On seeing the 
hussars, the foremost began to turn, while 
those behind began to halt. With the same 
feeling with which he had gallopc'd across the 
path c*f a wolf, Rostciv gave rein to his Dond'ts 
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horse and j^allopcd to intersect the patli ol tlic 
dragoons’ disoidered lines. One Uhlan Mc)[)i>ed, 
aiiotlicr who was on foot flung hiinscll to the 
ground to avoid being knocked over, and a 
riderle.ss horse lell in among the hussars. Near- 
ly all the Fieiidi dragoons weregallf)ping back. 
Rost()V, pic king out one on a gray horse, dashed 
alter him. On the way he tame upon a bush, 
his gallant horse cleared it, and almost before 
he had righted himself in his saddle he saw 
that he would immediately overtake the en- 
emy he had selected. I hat k'renchmaii, by liis 
uniform an olficer, w'as going at a gallop, 
crouching on his gray horse and urging it on 
w'irh his saber. In another moment RosteW’s 
horse dashed its breast against thehindejuarters 
of the olliter’s hoise, almost knocking it over, 
and at the same instant Rostov, w'ithout know- 
ing why. raised his .saber and struck the French- 
man with it. 

The instant he had done this, all RosteSv’s 
animation vanished. The oihtc*r fell, not so 
much from the blow— w'hich h.cd but slightly 
cut his arm abo'"** the elbow -as from the 
shock to his horse anci Irom fright. RosteW 
reined in his horse, and his c*yes sought his loc 
lo see wliom he had vanf]uished. fhe French 
dragoon officer was hopping with one foot on 
the ground, the other being caught in the stir- 
lup. If is eves, screwed up with fear as if he 
c’\eiv moment c‘xpccted .mother blow, ga/ed 
up .It Rostov with shrinking terror, flis pale 
and mud stained lace— fair .md >oung. Avitli a 
dimple in the chin and light blue eyc‘s~w’as 
not an enemy’s l.ice at all suited to ,i battlefield, 
but a most ordinary, homelike l.icc. liefore 
Rostov had decided what to do with him, the 
ollicer cried. ‘‘I suriendei!” He hurriedlv but 
\ainly tried to get his loot out ol the stirrup 
and did not remove his frightened blue e>es 
from Rostov's face. Some hussars who gallojied 
u[> disengaged his foot and helped him into 
the saddle. On all sides, the hiiss.us were busy 
with the diagoons; one was werunded. but 
though his lace was bleeding, he would not 
gi\c up his horse; another w'as perchc'd up be- 
hind .m hussar with his arms round him; a 
'third was being helped by an hussar lo mount 
his horse. In front, the French infantry w'erc 
firing as they ran. *1 he hussars galloped h.istily 
back with their prisoners. Rostov gallopc'd back 
V'uh the rest, aware of an unple.isant leeling 
of clepressiorr in his heart. Something vague 
and confused, which he could not at all ac- 
count for, had come over him with the cajiturc 
of that officer and the blow he had dealt Iririi. 
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Count Ostermann-Tolst6y met the return- 
ing huss.irs, sent for Rostc)v% thanked him, and 
.said he would report his gallant deed to tlic 
Emperor and would recommend him for a St. 
Cieorge’s Cross. When sent for by Count Ostcr- 
rriann, Rostov, reiiieinbering that he had 
charge^d without orders, felt sure hiscommancl- 
cr was sending for him to punish him for 
breach of discipline. Ostermann’s flattering 
words and promise of a reward should there- 
fore have struck him all the more pleasantly, 
but he still lelt that same vaguely disagreeable 
feeling of moral nausea. “Rut what on e.irth is 
worrying me?” he asked himself as he rode 
back from the general. ‘Tlyin? No, he's safe. 
Have I disgraced myself in any way? No, that's 
not it.” Something else, resembling remorse, 
tonnented him. “Ves, oh yes, that Fiencli of- 
ficer with the dimple. And I remember how 
my arm j)ausc‘d when I raised it.” 

Rostciv saw the prisoncTS being led away and 
galloped after them to have a look at his 
Frenchman with the dimple on his chin. He 
W'as sitting in his foreign uniform on an hussar 
packhorse and looked anviously about him. 
The sword cut on his arm could scarcely be 
called a wound. He glanced at Rosltn with a 
feigned smile and waved his hand in greeting. 
Rostciv still had the same indefinite feeling, as 
of shame. 

All that clay and the next his friends and 
comiadcs noticed that RosU'a. without being 
dull or angry, was silent, thoughtful, and pre- 
occupied. He drank leliictanll), tiicd to re- 
main alone, and kept tutning something over 
in his mind. 

Rostov was always thinking about that biil- 
liaiit exploit of his, which lo hi^ ama/eineiu 
had gained him the St. George’s Cross and even 
given him a reputation for bravery, and tliere 
was something he could not at all understand. 
“So Olliers are even more aliaicl than 1 am! ” 
he tliouglit. “So that's all there is in wh.it is 
called heroism! \nddid 1 doit loriuycountiv's 
sake? And how was he lo hlame, with his dim- 
ple and blue eves? .And how liighteiied lie was! 
lie thought that 1 should kill him. Why should 
I kill him? My hand iiemhlcd. And they have 
given me a St. George's Gross. ... 1 can’t make 
it out at all.” 

Rut while Nicholas w.as considering these 
cjuestions and still could reach no clear solu- 
tion ol what pn//lecl him so, lire wheel of lor- 
tune in the service, as often happens, turned 
ill his l.iv’oi. \lier the aflair at Ostrovna he 
was brought into notice, received conmiaiul of 
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an hussar battalion, and when a brave ofBcer 
was needed he was chosen. 

CHAPTER XVI 

On rlcfimng Nfws of Natasha's illness, the 
countess, thou(>h not quite well >et and stdl 
weak, went to Moscow with P^tya and the 
rest of the household, and the whole family 
moved from Marva Dmiliie\na*s house to then 
own and settled ilovsii in town. 

Nat Asha’s illness was so serious that, fortu- 
nately for her and for her parents, the consider- 
ation of all that had caused the illness, her 
conduct and the breaking off of her engage 
ment, receded into the backgiound She was 
so ill that It was impossible for them to consid 
cr in how far she was to blame for what had 
happened. She (ould not cat or sleep, grew 
visibly thinner, toughed, and, as the doctors 
made them feel, was in danger. 1 hey could not 
think of anything but how to help hci Doctors 
came to sec her singly and in lonsultation, 
talked much in French, German, and Latin, 
blamed one another, and pnsciibed a great 
variety of medicines for all the diseases known 
to them but the simple idea never o< tuned 
to any of them that they could not know the 
disease NatAsha was suffering from, as no dis 
ease suffered by a live man can be known, for 
every living person has his own ptculiaiities 
and always has his own peculiai, personal, nov 
cl, complicated disease, unknown to mcduine 
—not a disease of the lungs, liver, skin, hcart,^ 
nerves and so on mentioned m medical books, 
but a disease consisting of one ot the iiinumer 
able combin itions of the maladies of those or- 
gans. Ihis simple thought could not occur to 
the doctors (as it cannot occur to a wizard that 
he IS unable to work liis charms) because the 
business of their lives was to cuie, and they re 
ceived money for it and had >pe!U the best 
years of their lives on that business But, above 
all, that thought was kept out of their minds 
by the fact that they saw thev were ready use 
lul, as in fact they were to the whole Rostov 
family. Their usclulness did not depend cm 
making the patient swallow substances f »r the 
most part harmful (the harm was scarcely per- 
ceptible, as they w^re given in small doses), 
but they were useful, necessary, and indispen- 
sable because they satisfied a mental need of 
the invalid and of those who loved her— and 
that IS why there are, and always will be, 
pseudo-hcalcrs, wise women, homeopaths, and 
allopaths. T hey satisfied that eternal human 
need for hope of relief, for sympathy, and that 


something should be done, which is felt by 
those who ate siiftci ing I hey satisfied the need 
seen m its most elementary foiin in a child, 
when it wants to have a place iiibbi d that has 
been huit A child knocks itscdl and runs at 
once to the arms of its mother or nut sc to have 
the aching spot nibbccf or kissed and it feels 
better when this is done. 1 he child cannot 
believe th it the stiongc‘st and wisest of its peo 
pie have no icnudy for its pain, and the hope 
of relief and the cxpicssion of its mothcT's 
sympathy while she rubs the bump comforts it 
T he doctors were of use to NatAsha because 
they kissed and rubbed her bump, assuring 
her that it would soon pass if only the coach- 
man went ic> the chemist’s in the \rbAt and 
got a powder and sonic pills in a pretty box foi 
a ruble and seventy kopeks and if she took 
those powdcis in boilc'd water at intervals of 
precisc'lv two hoiiis, neither more nor less 
Wliit would Sonva and the countandcoiint 
ess have dcnie, how would they h.ive looked, if 
nothing had been done, if tlu le had not been 
those pills to gisc bythcclock, the watmcirinks, 
the chicken luticts, and all the other details oi 
life ordered l>\ tin* iloi tots the eanvnig out of 
which supplied an otciipation ind consol i 
tion to the familv c iii le^ H«)W would the eount 
have borne his cicaily loscd cluighter's illness 
h.id he not known iliat it wis costing him a 
thousincl rubles, and that he would notgrudge 
thousands nioie to benefit her, oi had he not 
known lint it her illness continueel he would 
not grudge vet other thousands and would take 
her abroad lor consultations tlieie, and had he 
not be ell ablr* to explain the details of how M( 
tivier and f eller had not iinelc rstood the svnip 
toms, l)ut Frisc had, and Mudiov had dug 
nosed them even bettci? What would the 
eouniess have clone had sire not been able 
sometimes to scold the invalid for not strictly 
obeying the doc ten's ordcisr 

‘ \ou’n never gel well like that,” she would 
say, forgetting her grief in her vexation, ”il 
you won’t obc y the‘ doctor and take your me di 
cine at the light time! \ou mustn’t trifle witir 
It, you know, or it may turn to pneumonia 
she would go on, deriving inueli comfort iroin 
the uttciaiuc ol tliat iotcign wortl, ineompre 
hcnsiblc to others as well as to herself 

What would Sonya Iiave done without the 
glad consciousness tliat she had not undrc'ssed 
duiing the first tlircc tiighis, in order to be 
itMclv to carry out all the doctor’s iii|unctions 
with precision, and that she still kept awake at 
night so as not to miss the proper time when 
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the slightly harmful pills in the little gilt box 
had to be administered? Even to Natdsha her- 
self it was pleasant to see that so many sacri- 
fices were being made for her sake, and to know 
that she had to take medicine at certain hours, 

I hough she declared that no medicine would 
cure her and that it was all nonsense. Andit was 
even pleasant to l)e able to show, by disregard- 
ing the orders, that she did not believe in medi- 
cal fientment and did not value her life. 

riie doctor ome every day, felt her pulse, 
looked at her tongue, and regardless of her 
gricl-strickcn face joked with her. But when 
he had gone into another room, to which the 
loimi/ss hurriedly followed him, he assumed 
a giave air and thoughtiully shaking his head 
said th.it thougli there was danger, he had 
hopes ol the effect of this last medicine and 
one must wait and see, that the malady was 
chie'ly mental, hut . . . And the countess, try- 
ing to ((UK eal the action from herself and from 
him, slipped a gold coin into his hand and al- 
ways ret HI ned to the patient with a more tran- 
(juil mind. 

"I he symptoms ol N.u/uha’s illness were that 
she ate little, slept little, coughed, and was al- 
wMss low spiiitccl. rhe doctors s.iicl that she 
lould not get on without medical treatment, so 
they kept her in the stifling atmosphere of the 
town, and the Rostoss did not move to the 
Miiintiy that summer of 1812. 

In spite of the many pills she swallow’cd and 
the chops and powdeis out of the little bottles 
and boxes ol which Madame Schoss who was 
fond ol such things made a large collection, and 
in spite of being depris cd of the country life to 
whuh she was accustomed. )outh prevailed. 
N.n.isha’s grid began to be overlaid by the 
ii'pressioiis of daily lile, if cc'ascd to press so 
p.iinfiilly on her heart, it gr.idiially laded into 
ihe past, and she began to recover physically. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Na I ASHA WAS c.ALMFR I)ut iio happier. She not 
merely avoided all external loims eff pleasure 
—balls, promenades, concerts, and theaters— 
hut she never Iniiglied withemt a sound of tears 
'in her laughtcT. She could not sing. As soon as 
she began to laugh, or tried to sing by herself, 
tears choked her: tears ol remorse, tears at the 
recollection of tliose pure times which could 
never return, tc'ars ol vexation that she should 
so uselessly have tiiined her viiuiig life which 
might have been so happy. Laughter and sing- 
ing in particular scemc'cl to her like a blas- 
phemy, ill face of her sorrow. Without any 
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need of self-restraint, no wish to coquet ever 
entered her liead. She said and felt at that time 
tJiat no man was more to her than Nastasya 
Ivilriovna, the buffoon. Something stood senti- 
nel within her and forbade her every joy. Be- 
sides, she had lost all the old interests of her 
carefree girlish life tliathacl been so full of hope. 
'J*hc previous autumn, the hunting, “Uncle,” 
and the Christmas holidays spent with Nicho- 
las at Oti.'idnoc wcie what she recalled often- 
cst and most painfully. What would she not 
have given to bring back even a single day of 
that time! But it was gone toicvcr. Her pre- 
sentiment at the time had not deceived her— 
that that slate of frcedcmi and readiness for 
any enjoyment would not letinn again. Yet it 
was necessary to live on. 

It comforted her to reflect that she was not 
better as she had formeily imagined, but worse, 
mucli w'orse. than anybody else in the world. 
But this was not enough. She knew that, and 
asked hcrscll, “What next?” But there was 
nothing to come. T here was no joy in life, yet 
life was passing. Natasha apparently tried not 
to be a burden or a hindrance to anyone, but 
wanted nothing for herself. She kept away 
from everyone in the house and felt at ease on- 
ly with hcT broihci IViya. She liked to be with 
him better than with the others, and when 
alone with him she someiinies laugluxl. She 
hardly ever left the hou^e and of those who 
came to see them was glad to see only one per- 
son, Pierre. It w'ould have been impossible to 
treat her with more deliiacy, greater ( aie. and 
at the same time more seriously than did Cfumt 
Bcziikhov. Nat.ish.i unconsciously iclt this del- 
icacy and so louiid grcMt pleasure in hissociety. 
But she svas not cvc*n grateful to him lor it; 
nothing good cm Pierre’s pai t seemed to her to 
be an cffoit. it seemed so natural for him to be 
kind to everyone that there was nc» merit in 
his kindness. Soinelimcs Nai.-isha noticc'd em- 
barrassment and aw'kwardness on his part in 
her presence, esp^ Jally when he wanted to do 
somcihing to please her. or feared that some- 
thing they spoke of would awaken mem(uic\s 
distressing to her. She noticed this and altrih- 
uted it to his gcMieral kindness and shyness, 
w'iicli she imagined must be the same low'anl 
everyone as it was to her. After those iiuolun- 
lary words— that i( he were Iree he would ha\c 
asked on his knees for her hand and her lose— 
uttered at a moment when she was so stiongly 
agitated, Pierre never spoke to Natasha of his 
feelings: and it seemed plain to her that those 
words, which had then so comforted her, were 
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spoken as all sorts of meaningless words are 
spoken to comfort a crying child. It was not be- 
cause Pierre was a married man, but because 
Natasha felt very strongly with him that moral 
barrier the absence of which slie had experi- 
enced with Kunigin that it never entered her 
head that the relations between him and her- 
self could lead to love on her part, still less 
on his, or even to the kind of tender, self- 
conscious, romantic friendship between a 
man and a w^iinan of which she had known 
several instances. 

Before the end of the fast of St. Peter, Agra- 
fena IvAnovna Belova, a country neighbor ot 
the Rost<)vs, came to Moscow to pay her devo- 
tions at the shrines of the Moscow saints. She 
suggested that Nat:isha should fast and pre- 
pare for Holy Communion, and Natasha glad- 
ly welcomed the idea. Despite the doctor’s or- 
ders that she should not go out early in the 
morning, Natasha insisted on lasting and pre- 
paring lor the sacrament, not as they generally 
prepared for it in the Rost<'»v family by attend- 
ing three services in their ow’ii house, but as 
Agrafena Jvilnovna did, by going to church 
c^'cry day for a w’cek and not once missing 
Vespers, Matins, or Mass. 

'I'hc countess was pleased with Natasha's 
zeal; alter the poor results of the medical treat- 
ment, in the depths of her heart she hoped that 
prayer might lielp her daughter more than 
medicines and, though not without fear and 
concealing it from the doctor, she agreed to 
Nata.sha’s wish and entrusted her to Belova.* 
Agrafc^na Ivanovna used to come to w'akc Na- 
tasha at three in the morning, but generally 
found her already awake. She w'as afraid of be- 
ing late for Matins. Hastily washing, andmeek- 
ly putting on her shabbiest dress and an old 
mantilla, Nat.isha, shivering in the tresh air, 
went out into the deserted streets lit by the 
clear light of dawn. By Agralc'na Ivanovna's 
advice Natdsha prepared herself not in their 
own parish, but at a cliurcli w^hcre, actording 
to the devout Agralena Ivanovna, the priest 
was a man ot vciy severe and lolty life. There 
were never many people in the church; Nat;l- 
sha always stood beside Belova in the customary 
place before an icon of the Blessed Virgin, let 
into the screen before the choir on the lelt 
side, and a feeling, new to her, of humility be- 
fore something great and incomprehensible, 
seized her when at that unusual niorninghour, 
gazing at the dark face of the Virgin illumi- 
nated by the candles burning before it and by 
the morning light falling jrf>m the window. 


she listened to the words of the service which 
.she tried to follow with understanding. When 
she undcTstood them her personal tccling be- 
came interwoven in the prayers with shades of 
its ow'n. When she did not uiidersland, it was 
sweeter still to think that the w^ish to under- 
stand evcrylbing is pride, that it is impossible 
to understand all. that it is only necessary to 
believe and to commit oncsell to God, whom 
slic felt guiding her soul at those moments. She 
crossed herself, bowed low, and wlien she did 
not understand, in horror at her own vilencss, 
.simply asked God to forgive her everything, 
everything, and to have nuTcy upon Iut. fhe 
prayers to which she snrrendcrecl herself most 
of all were those of icyjentaiue. On her w^ay 
home at an early hour when she met no one 
but l)rirklaycrs going to work or men sweeping 
the street, and everybody vvitbiii ibc^ houses was 
still asleep, Natasha expc rieiucd a Iceling nc'w 
to her. a scnsci of the possibility of con ti ling 
bcT laiills, the possibility ol a new, clean lile, 
and of happiness. 

During the whole week she sjx'nt in this 
way, that fc'cliiig grew cverv day. .And the hap- 
piness of taking communion, or “coimmining” 
as Agrafc^na Ivanovna, joyously playing willi 
the word, called it, seemed to N*it.isha so great 
that she fell she should never live till that 
blesscxl Sunday. 

But the happy day came, and on that incmiv 
rablc Sunday, wheti, dressed in white nuislin, 
she returncxl home alter coinniunion, lor tlie 
first lime lor many months she lelt calm and 
not oppressed by the thought of the life tlial 
lay helorc her. 

I he doctor who came to see her that day or- 
dered her to continue the pf)\vders he liad pre- 
scribed a lorlnight previously. 

“She must certainly go on taking them morn- 
ing and evening," said he, evidently sincerely 
satisfied with his success. "Only, please he par- 
ticular about it. 

“Be cjuitc easy.” he continued playfully, as 
he adroitly took the gf)ld coin in his palm. 
“She will soon he singing and frolic king a bout, 
riic last medicine has done Iut a very gieat 
deal of good.Shc has IreshcnecI up veryinuc h." 

The countess, with a cheer lul coepression on 
her lace, looked down at her nails and spat a 
little lor luck as she returned to the drawing 
room. 

riHAB TER XVIII 

At Tin-. liHUNNiNc. of July more and more clis- 
<]uictii'g reports about the v/ar began tospread 
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in Moscow; people spoke of an appeal l)y the 
Emperor to the perrple, and ol his (orning him- 
self Irom the army lu Moscow. And as up tothe 
elc\cnih of July no maniicsto or appeal had 
been received, exaggerated reports became 
curienl about them and about the position of 
Russia. It w.ifc said tliat the Emperor was leav- 
ing the army because it was in danger, it was 
said that Smolensk had surrendered, that Na- 
pohmi had an army of a million and only a 
miracle could save Russia. 

On the elesenth ot July, which was Satur- 
day, lire rnanilesto was received l)ut was not 
)et in print, and Pierre, who was at the Ros- 
ters’, promised to come to dirrrrer next day, 
Sirrrd.iy, arrcl hr irrg a r opv of the manifesto and 
appeal, which he would oblairr fronr Count 
Rostf)pchin. 

I hat Suirday, the RostiWs went to iNfass at 
the Ra/um('>vskis’ private chapel as usual. It 
was a h»)t July day. Even at ten o’clock, when 
the Rostovs got out of their carriage at the 
chapel, the sultry air, the shouts of hawkers, 
the light and gav .miner clothes of the crowd, 
the dusty leaves of the trees orr the boulevard, 
the sounds of the baird and the white trousers 
of a battalion marching to parade, the rattling 
of wheolson thccobblestones, arrcl the brilliant, 
hot sunshine were all full of that summer lan- 
guor. tliatconteirtairddiscotrienl with the pres- 
ent, wliK h is most sirongK fell on a bright, hot 
day irr town. All the Moscow notahilitic's, all 
the Rosters’ .ic (|uainlairces, wc're at tire Ra/u- 
imr skis’ (liapel, lor, as if expecting something 
to hap|)en, many wealthy lanrtlic’s who itsually 
lelt lowir lor their country estates had not 
gone away that summer. As Natasha, at her 
mother’s side, passed through the crowd be- 
hind a livened footman who cleared the way 
lor thetrr.she heard a )oung rnarr speaking about 
hc-r in too loud a whispci. 

" I hat’s Roster . 1 , the oirc who . . 

“She’s rtruch thitritcr, but all the same she’s 
[>retLy!’’ 

She heard, or thought she heard, the names 
ot K in agin and Bolkdnski. lint she was always 
iirraginittg that. It always seemed to her that 
c■\c■r^e)tte who lexrked at her was thiirkirig only 
ol what had happened to her. ^Vith a sinkirrg 
hesrit. wretdrecl as she alvva>s was now when 
she lorrncl hersedl in a crowd. Natrrsha in her 
li^ u silk dress trimrtrecl with black lace walked 
—as worrren can walk— with the more repose 
arrcl statelirress the grexuer the pain and shame 
in her soul. She knew for certain that she was 
pretty, but this rro lortgei gav e her satisfactiem 
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as it used to. On the contrary it tormented her 
more iharr anyth irrg else of late^arrd particular- 
ly so on tliis bright, hot summer day in town. 
“It's Sunday again -another week past,” she 
thought, recalling that she had been here the 
Sunday before, “and always the same life that 
is no life, and the same suriourrdiitgs in which 
it used to besoc*a^y tolivc. I’nr pretty, I’m young, 
arrcl 1 krrow tli.it now 1 am good. 1 used to be 
bad, l>ui now I know 1 am good,” she thought, 
“but yet nry best vcais are slipping by and are 
no good to anyorre.” She stood by her mother’s 
side and extharrged nods with a(C|uaintances 
near her. Erorn habit she scrutinized the ladies* 
clrc'sses, condemned the bearing of a lady stand- 
ing close by who was rrot crossing hc'isclf prop- 
erly but in a cramped manner, and again she 
thought with vexation that she was Iiersclf be- 
ing judged and wms judgiirg others, and sud- 
clerrly, at the sound of the service, she lelt hor- 
rified at her own vileness, horrified that the 
icjrmer purity of her soul was again lost to her. 

A comely, fresh-looking old man w’as con- 
ducting the service with that mild solemnity 
which has so elevating and soothing an eflccl 
on the souls of the worshipers. I'he gates ot the 
sanctu.'rry screen W(‘ie closed, the curtain was 
slowly drawn, and from behind it a soft myste- 
rious voice pronounced some words. Ecars, the 
cause ol whnh she hersell did not understand, 
made Natasha’s breast heave, and a joyous but 
oppressise lecling agitated her. 

“ 1 (*ach me what I should do. how to live my 
life, Iu)w I may grow good forever, forever!” 
she pleach'd. 

'I he deacon came out onto the raised space 
before the altar screen and. holding his thumb 
extended, drew his long hair from under his 
dalmatic and, in. iking the sign ol the cross oir 
his breast, bcg.in in a hrircl and solemn voice to 
recite lire words ot the praver. . . . 

“In peace let its pray irirto the Lord.” 

“As one I'ominunily . without distiintion of 
class, without eninits, united bv brother ly love 
—let us pray! ” thought Natasha. 

“For the peace lh.it is from above, and tor 
the salvation ol our soirls.” 

“For the world ot angels and all the spirits 
who chvell abo\e us,” prayed Natasha. 

Wherr they pravecl lor the warriors, she 
ihouglu of her brother and Deirisov. When 
the> prayed lor .ill travel irrg by laird and sea, 
she reim-rnbeied Prince Andrew, pra\ed lor 
him, and asked God to forgive her all the 
wrongs she had done him. Wlrerr ihev prayed 
for those who love us, she pra)eti lor the niciii- 
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bers of her own family, her father and mother 
and S6nya, realizing for the first time how 
wrongly she had acted toward them, and feel- 
ing all the strength of her love for them. When 
they prayed for those who hate us, she tried to 
think of her enemies and people who hated 
her, in order to pray for them. She included 
among her enemies the crcditois and all who 
had business dealings with her father, and al- 
ways at the thought of enemies and those who 
hated her she remembered Anatolc who had 
done her so much harm -and though he did 
not hate her she gladly prayed for him as for 
an enemy. Only at prayer did she feel able to 
think clearly and calmly of Prince Andrew and 
Anatole, as men for whom her feelings were as 
nothing compared with her awe and devotion 
to God. When they prayed for the Imperial 
famil) and the S}nod, she bowed very low and 
made thesign of the cross, saying to herself that 
even if she did not understand, still she could 
not doubt, and at any rate loved the govern- 
ing Synod and prayed for it. 

When he had hiiished the Litany the deacon 
crossed the stole over his breast and said, “Let 
us commit ourselves and our whole lives to 
Christ the Lord!** 

“Commit ourselves to God,“ Natdsha in- 
wardly repeated. “Lord God, I submit myself 
to Thy will!'* she thought. “I want nothing, 
wi.sh for nothing; teach me what to do and 
how to use my will I Take me, take me!" prayed 
Natasha, with impatient emotion in her heart, 
not crossing herself but letting her slender arms 
hang down as if expecting soniC invisible pow- 
er at any moment to take her and deliver her 
from herself, from her regrets, desires, remorse, 
hopes, and sins. 

The countess looked round several times at 
her daughter's softened face and shining eyes 
and prayed (iod to help her. 

Unexpectedly, in the middle of the service, 
and not in the usual order Natasha knew so 
well, the deacon brought out a small stool, the 
one he knelt on when praying on Trinity Sun- 
day, and placed it before tlic doors of the sanc- 
tuary screen. The priest came out with his pur- 
ple velvet biretta on his head, adjusted his 
hair, and knelt down with an effort. Every- 
body followed his example and they looked at 
one another in surprise. Then came the prayer 
just received from the .Synod— a prayer for the 
deliverance of Russia from hostile invasion. 

“Lord God of might, God of our salvation!” 
began the priest in that voice, clear, not gran- 
diloquent but mild, in which only the Slav 


clergy read and which acts so irresistibly on a 
Russian heart. 

“Lord God of might, God of our salvation 1 
Look this day in mercy and blessing on riiy 
humble people, and graciously hear us, spare 
us, and have mercy upon us! This foe con- 
founding Thy land, desiring to lay waste the 
whole world, rises against us; these lawless men 
are gathered together to ovci throw I’hy king- 
dom, to destioy 1 hy dear Jerusalem, "Ihv be 
loved Russia; to defile Thy temples, to ovei- 
throw Thine altars, and to desecrate our 
holy shiincs. How long, O Lord, how long 
shall the wicked triumph? flow long shall they 
wield unlawful power? 

**Lord God! Flear us when we pray to Thee; 
strengthen with "I'hy might our most gracious 
sovereign lord, the Emperor Alexandci l\i\lo- 
vich; be mindful of his uprightness and meek- 
ness. reward hiniac cording to his rightcinisncss. 
and let it preserve us, Thy chosen Israel! Bless 
his counsels, his undertakings, and his woik; 
strengthen bis kingdom by I'liine almighty 
hand, and give him victory over his enemy, 
even as 'Ehoii gavest Moses the victoiv over 
Anialck, Gideon over Midian, and David over 
Goliath. Preserve his army, put a bow o( br.iss 
in the hands of tliosc who have arnu’d them- 
selves in 7 hy Name, and gird their loins with 
strength lor the fight. '1 ake up the speai and 
shield and arise to help us; conlpund and put 
to shame those who have devised evil against 
us, may they be before the faces ol 7 hy Jaiih- 
ful warriors as dust before the wind, and m.iy 
Thy mighty Angel confound them and pul 
them to flight; may they be.ensnaied when they 
know it not, and may the plots they have laid 
in secret be tuniccl against them; let tliem lall 
before 7 hy servants' leet and be laid low by 
our hosts! Lord, 7 hou art able to save both 
great and small; 7'liou art God. and man can- 
not prevail against I’hec! 

“God of our lathers! Remember Thy boun- 
teous mercy and loving kindness which .ne 
from of old; turn not 7*liy faie fiom us, but 
be gracious to our unwoithiness, and in 7 liv 
great goodness and I by many mc^rcics regaicl 
not oin transgressions and ini(]uiiies! (heaie 
in us a clean heart and renew a right spirit 
within us, strengthen us all in 7'liy faith, lorti- 
fy our hope, inspire us with tiuc love one lor 
aiiothcT, arm us with unity ol .spirit in the 
righteous defense of the heritage I hoii gavest 
to us and to our lathers, and let not the scepter 
of til.® wicked be exalted against tlie dc‘stiny of 
those 7'hou hast sanctified. 
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“O I-.ord our God, in whom we believe and 
in whom we put our trust, let us not be con- 
founded in our hope of Thy mercy, and give 
us a token of Thy blessing, that those who hate 
us and our Orthodox faith may see it and be 
put to shame and peiish, and may all the na- 
tions know that Thou art the Loici and we arc 
I 1 iy people. Showl'hy mercy upon us this day, 
O Lord, and grant us Thy salvation; make the 
hearts of Thy servants to rejoice in 'Lhy mercy; 
smite down our enemies and destroy them 
swiftly beneath the feet of 'Fhy faithful serv- 
ants! For Thou art the delense, the succor, and 
the victory of them that put their trust in Thee, 
and to I'hce be all glory, to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, now and forever, world without 
end. Amen." 

In NatAsha's receptive condition of soul this 
player affected her strongly. She listened to ev- 
ery word about the victory of Moses over Am- 
alek.of Gideon over Midian, and of David over 
Goliath, and about the destruction of "Thy 
Jetnsalem," and she prayed to God with the 
tenderness and emotion with which her heart 
was ovei flowing, but without fully understand- 
ing what she was asking of (iod in that prayer. 
She sliared with all her heart in the prayer for 
the spiiit of righteousness, lor (he stieiiglhen- 
ing of the heart by faith and hope, and its an- 
imation by love. But she could not pray that 
her enemies might be trampled under foot 
when but a few minutes belore she had been 
wishing she had more of them that she might 
play for them. But neither could she doubt 
the righteousness ol the piayer that was being 
lead on bended knees. She leli in her heart a 
dc\out and ti emulous awe at the thought of 
the punishment tliat overtakc\s men lor their 
sins, and (‘specially ol her otvn sins, and she 
prayed to God to loigive them all. and her too, 
and to gi\e them all, and her too. peace and 
happiness. And it seeiiU'd to her that God 
lieaid her piayer. 

CHAPTER XIX 

From ihf day when Pierre, after leaving the 
Rc^stdvs' with Natasha’s grateful look fresh in 
his mind, had gared at the comet that seemed to 
be fixed in the sky and felt iliat something new 
was appearing on his own hori/on->froiii that 
day tlie problem of the vanity and uselc\ssness 
c'*" all earthly things, that had incessantly tor- 
mented him, no longer presen u*d itself. 'Fhat 
terrible question "Why?" "Wherefore?" which 
had come to him amid every occupation, was 
now replaced, not by another qucs'ioii or by a 
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reply to the former question, but by her image. 
When he listened to. or him.self took part in, 
trivial conversations, when he read or heard 
of human baseness or folly, he was not horri- 
fied as formerly, and did not ask himself why 
men struggled so about these things when all 
is so transient and inromprehcnsible— but he 
remembered her as he had last seen her, and 
all his doubts vanished— not because she had 
answered the (questions that had haunted him. 
hut because his conception of her transferred 
him instantly to another, a brighter, realm of 
.spiritual activity in which no one could be jus- 
tified or guilty— a realm of beauty and love 
which it was worth living for. Whatever world- 
ly base ness presented itself to him, he said to 
himself: 

"Well, supposing N. N. has swindled the 
country and the Tsar, and the country and the 
Tsar confer honors upon him, what does that 
matter? She smiled at me ycNterday and asked 
me to come again, and I love her, and no one 
will ever know it." And his soul felt calm and 
peaceful. 

Pieire still went into society, drank as much 
and led the same idle and dissipated life, be- 
cause bc'sides the houis he spent at the Ros- 
tovs' there were other houis he had to spend 
somehow, and the habits and accpiaintances he 
had made in Moscow' formed a current that 
bore him along irresistibly. But latterly, w'hen 
iiioie and more disquieting repoiis came from 
the .seat of war and Natasha's health began to 
imprene and she no longer aroused in him the 
foinier feeling ol careful pity, an ever-increas 
iiig restlessness, which he could not explain, 
took posscssi«>n of him. He felt that the condi- 
tion he was in could not continue long, that 
a catastrophe was coming w'hich would change 
his whole lile, and he iinpaticntlv sought ev- 
erywhere for signs of that approaching catas- 
tiophe. One ol Iiis brother Masons had re- 
vealed to Pierre the following prophecy con- 
cerning Napoleon, draw'ii from the Revelation 
of St. John. 

In chapter 13, verse 18, of the Apocalypse, 
it is said: 

Here is wisdom. Let him that hath un- 
derstanding count the number ot the 
beast: for it is the number ot a man: and 
his number is Six hundred threescore and 
six. 

And in the fifth vc'rse of the same chapter: 

And there was gi\en unto him a mouth 
speaking great things and l)]asphemics; 
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and power was given unto him to contin- 
ue forty and two months. 

The French alphabet, written out with the 
same numerical values as the Hebrew, in which 
the first nine letters denote units and the oth- 
ers tens, will have the lollowing significance: 


a 

b 

c d 

e 


h 

i 

k 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

m 

n 

0 

P 


T 

s 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

t 


u 

V 

w 

X 


y 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 


150 


z 

160 


Writing the words T/Empfireur Napoleon in 
numbers, it appears that the sum of them is 
666,’ and that Napoleon was therefore the beast 
foretold in the Apocalypse. Moreover, by ap- 
plying the same system to the words qua) ante- 
deiix^ which was the term allowed to the beast 
that “spoke great things and blasphemies,’* the 
same number 666 was obtained; from which 
it followed that the limit fixed for Napoleon's 
power had come in the year 1812 when the 
French emperor was forty-two. This prophecy 
pleased Pierre very much and he often asked 
himself what would put an end to the power 
of the beast, that is, of Napoleon, and tried by 
the same system of using letters as numbers and 
adding them up, to find an answer to the ques; 
tion that engrossed him. He wrote the words 
UEinpereur Alexandre, La nation russe and 
added up their numbers, but the sums were 
either more or less than 666. Once when mak- 
ing such calculations he wrote down his own 
name in French, Comte Pierre Resouhoff, but 
the sum of the numbers did not come right. 
Then he changed the spelling, substituting a 
z for the s and adding de and the article le, still 
without obtaining the desired result. Then it 
occurred to him; if the answer to the question 
were contained in his name, his nationality 
would also be given in the answ'er. So he wrote 
Le russe liesuhof and adding up the numbers 
got 671. This was only five too much, and five 
was represented by e, the very letter elided 
from the article le before the word Empeteur, 
By omitting the e, though incoiicctly, Pierre 
got the answer he sought. L* russe Desuhof made 
666. This discovery excited him. How, or by 

' Including a 5 for the letter c dropped by eli- 
sion fiom the Ic before Empereur.— I' r. 

* Forty-two. 


what means, he was connected with the great 
event foretold in the Apocalypse he did not 
know', but he did not doubt that connection 
fora moment. His love for Natlsha, Antichrist, 
Na|x>leon, the invasion, the cornet, 666, L'Ern- 
pereur Napoleon, and L' russe Besult of— M this 
had to mature and culminate, to lilt him nut 
of that spellbound, petty sphere ol Moscow 
habits in which he felt himself heldcaplive,and 
lead him to a great achievement and great hap- 
piness. 

On the eve of the Sunday when the special 
prayer was read, Pierre had promised the Ros- 
tdvs tf> bring them, from Count Rostopdn'n 
whom he knew well, both the apjieal to the 
people and the latest news from the army. In 
the morning, when he went to call at Rostoj)- 
chin’s he met there a courier Iresh from the ar- 
my, an acquaintance of his own, who often 
dariLod at Moscow balls. 

“Do, please, for heaven’s sake, relieve me of 
someth ingl” said the courier. “I have a sacklul 
of letters to [)arents.’’ 

Among tht.\se letters was one from Nicholas 
RosuWto his father. Pierre took that letter, and 
Rostopchin also gave him the Emperor’s ap- 
peal to Moscow, which had just been printed, 
the last army orders, and his own most retent 
bulletin. Glancing through the army orders, 
Pierre found inoncoi thcni,iiuh^lisisol killed, 
wounded, and rew'arded, the name* of Nic holas 
RosteW, awarded a St. George’s Cross ol the 
Fourth Class for courage shown in the Ostrov- 
na attair, and in the same cmler the name ol 
Prince Andrew Bolkbnski, appointed to lire 
command of a regiment of Chasseurs. Though 
he did ntjt want to remind the Rostovs of Bol- 
kbnski, Pierre could not refrain from rnakitrg 
them happy by the news of their son's having 
received a decoration, so he sent that printed 
army order and Nicholas’ letter to the Rostovs, 
keeping the appeal, the bulletin, and the cither 
orders to lake with him when he went to din- 
ner. 

His conversation with Count Rostopchin 
and the latter’s toneof anxious hurry, the meet- 
ing with the courier who talked casiiallyof how 
badly things were going in the army, the ru- 
mors of the discovciyof spies in Moscowand of 
a leaflet in circulation stating that Napoleon 
promised to be in botli the Russian capitals by 
theautuinn.and the talk of the Emperor’s being 
expected to arrive next day— all aroused with 
fresh lorcc that feeling of agitation and expec- 
tation in Pierre whicli he had been conscious 
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of ever since the appearance of the cornet, and 
especially since the beginning of the war. 

lie had long been thinkiiigof enfering the ar- 
my and would have done* so had he mn been 
hindered, first, by hisiiieinbership oJ thcSociety 
f)l Freemasons to which he w'as bound by oath 
andwhich preached perpetual peaceand theab- 
olition ol war, and secondly, by the lad that 
when he saw the gicat mass ol Muscovites who 
had clonnc'd uniloim and were talking patriot- 
ism. he somehow Icll ashamed to take the step, 
but the (liiel re.ison ior not carrying out his 
intention to enter the army lay in the vague 
idea that he was L'lu^se lirwuhof who had the 
numher ol the* heast. hOti; that his p.iil in the 
great allair of setting a limit to the powc*r of 
the beast that spoke great and blasplietnous 
things had been prc'dc'stiired Iroin eternity, and 
that iherelotc he ought not to undertake any- 
thing, but wait lor what was bound to come to 
jrass. 

CHAPTKK XX 

A 1 1 \v IN I ivTAd T vTi-NDs werc* dining with the 
R()st('»NS that dav, as irsual on Sundays. 

iheiie came early so as to find them alone. 

Il(‘ had grown so stout this yc-ar that he 
would have been abnormal had he not bceir so 
tall, so broad ol limh, and so strong that he car- 
ried his hulk with evident c.ise. 

He went up the stairs, pulling and muitcTing 
sonu‘thing. His co.ichman did not even ask 
whether he w'as to w.iit. I le knew that when his 
master was at the Rostovs’ he staved till mid- 
night. I he Rostovs’ looiman rushed eagerly 
lor w. ltd to help him olf with his cloak and take 
his h.it and stick. Pierre, Irom club habit, al- 
w.ivs Jelt both hat and stick iir the anteroom. 

I he fust person he saw in the house was Na- 
tasha. Fveir hc lore he s,iw' her, while taking olf 
his c loak, lie heard hei'. Mie was practicing sol- 
la c\t*rcises in the music room. He knew' that 
she had not sung since her illness, and so the 
sound ol her voice surprised and delightc-d him. 
Ht‘ opened the door softly and saw Iier, in (he 
lilac dress she liad worn at church, walking 
alioiu the room singing. She had her back to 
birn when he opened the door, but when, turn- 
ing cjuickly. she saw^ bis broad, surprisc*cl lace, 
slit* blushed and came rapidly up to him. 

"I want to try to sing again.” she said, acld- 
i’ g as if by way of excuse, “it is, at least, some- 
thing to do.” 

‘•'1 hat's capitall” 

“How glacl I am you've cornel T am so hap- 
py today,” she said, with the old aiiiination 
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Pierre had nen seen in her for a long time. “You 
know Nicholas has received a St. George's 
Cross? 1 am so proud of him.” 

“Oh yes, I sent that announterment. But I 
don’t want to interrupt you,” he added, and 
was about to go Ut the drawing room. 

Natasha slojjped him. 

“Camnt, is it wrong of me to sing?” she said 
blushing, and fixing her eyes inquiringly on 
him. 

“No . . . Why should it be? On the contrary 
. . . Hut why do you ask me?” 

“I dem’t know myself,’’ Natisha answered 
quickly, “hut 1 should not like to do anything 
you disappri)vcd of. I bclic‘vc in you complete- 
ly. Von don’t know how important you arc to 
me, hfjw much you've done lor me. . . She 
spoke r,ipidly and did ncjt notice how Piene 
Hushed at her words. “1 saw in that same army 
Older that he, Holkonski” (she* wliispered the 
name hastily), “is in Russia, and in the army 
again. What efi) y>u think?”— she was speaking 
hurriedly, evidently afraid her strengtii might 
fail Iicr— “Will he cvct loigivc me? Will he not 
alwavs have a bitter tceling toward me? What 
do you think? What do you think?” 

“1 think . . .” Pierre replied, “that he has 
nothing to forgive. ... It 1 were in his place . . 

By association ol ideas. Picric was at once 
carried back to the day when, trying to com- 
fort lier, he had said that il he were not liim- 
self hut the best man in the world and Iree, he 
would ask on his knees lor her hand; and the 
same feeling ol pits, tenderness, and love took 
possession ol him and the same words rose to 
ins lips. But she did not give him time to say 
them. 

“Ves, you . . . you . . .” slic said, uttering the 
woidyoM rapturously— “that’sa dilferenl thing. 
I know no one kinder, more generous, or bet- 
ter than you: nobody could be! Had you not 
been there then, and now too, I don't know 
wh.it would have bc'comc* ol me, because ...” 

Tears siuidenh rose in her eyes, she turned 
avvav. lilted her music belorc her eyes, began 
singing again, and again began walking up and 
down the room. 

|ust then IVtya came running in from the 
cn.twing room. 

Petva was now a handsome rosy lad of fifteen 
with full red lips and rcsemblc’d Nat.isha. He 
was preparing to enter the universitv, hut he 
and his liiend Obolenski had lately, in secret, 
agrt'C’d to join the hussars. 

Petya had come rushing out to talk to his 
namesake about this aflaii'. He had asked 
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Pierre to find out whetherhewould be accepted 
in tlie hussars. 

Pierre walked up and down the drawing 
room, not listening to what PtHya was saying. 

Petya pulled him by the arm to attract his 
attention. 

‘*Wcll, what about my plan? Peter Kirilych, 
for heaven's sake! You are my only hope!" said 
Petya. 

"Oh yes. your plan. To join the hussars? 1*11 
mention it. I’ll bring it all up today." 

"Well, mori cher, have you got the manifes- 
to?" asked the old a>unt. " I hc countess has 
been to Mass at the Ra/uinovskis* and heard 
the new prayer. She says it's very fine." 

"Yes, I’ve got it," said Pierre. "The Emperor 
is to be here tomorrow . . . there’s to be an Ex- 
traordinary Meeting of the nobility, and they 
are talking of a levy of ten men per thousand. 
Oh yes, let me congratulate you!" 

"Yes, yes, thank God! Well, and what news 
from the army?" 

"We are again retreating. They say we’re al- 
ready near Smoli'msk," replied Pierre. 

"O Lord. O Lord!" exclaimed the count. 
"Where is the manifesto?" 

"'riie Emperor’s appeal? Oh yes!" 

Pierre began tceling in his pockets for the 
papers, but could not find them. Still slapping 
his pockets, he kissed the hand of the countess 
who entered the room and glanced uneasily 
around, evidently expecting Nat.Lsha, who had 
Iclt off singing but had not yet come into ih^t 
drawing room. 

"On iny word, 1 don’t know' what I’ve done 
with it," he said. 

"There he is, always losing everything!" re- 
marked the countess. 

Natdsha entered with a softened and agitat- 
ed expression of face and sat down looking si- 
lently at Pierre. As soon as she entered, Pierre’s 
features, which had been gloomy, suddenly 
lighted up, and while still searching for the pa- 
pers he glanced at her .several times. 

"No, really! I’ll drive home, I must have left 
them there. I’ll certainly . . 

"But you’ll be late for dinner.” 

"Oh! And riiy coachman has gone." 

But Sonya, who had g<)ne to look for the pa- 
pers in the antciooin, had found them in 
Pierre’s hat, where he had carefully tucked 
them under the lining. Pierre was about to be- 
gin reading. 

"No, after dinner," said the old count, evi- 
dently expecting much enjoyment from that 
reading. 


At dinner, atwhich champagnewas drunk to 
the health of the i/ew chevalier of St. George, 
Shinshiti t(»ld the n the town ncw^s, of the ill- 
ness of the old Georgian princess, ol Mrtivier’s 
disappearance from Mosccjw, and of how some 
German fellow had been brought to Rostf)p- 
chin and accused ol being a French "sj)yer" (so 
Count Rostopchin had told thestory),and how 
Rostopchiii let him go and assured the people 
that he was "not a spire at all, but only an old 
German ruin." 

"People are being arrested . . said the 
count. "I’ve told the coiinte.ss she slicjuld not 
speak French so much. It’s nor the time lor it 
now." 

"And have you heard?" Shinsldri asked. 
"Prince Golitsyn has engaged a master to teach 
him Russian. It is becoming dangerous tospeak 
French in the streets." 

"And how al>oni you. Count Peter Kirilych? 
II they call up the militia, yem too will have to 
mount a hoi sc," remarked the old count, ad- 
dressing Picire. 

Pierre had been silent and prcMxcupii'd .all 
through dinner, seeming not to giasp what was 
said. He looked at the count. 

"Oil yes, the w'ar," he said. "No! W^hat sort 
ot warrior .should 1 make? And vet evei) thing 
is so stiangc, so strange! 1 can’t make it out. 1 
don’t know, I am very lar from hav'ing military 
tastes, but in tlic.se times no o^c can an.swer 
for himsell." 

Aker dinner the count settled himself com- 
fortably in an easy chair and with a seriou.s 
lace asked .Sonya, who was coii'.idcred an ex- 
cellent reader, to read tlicjippeal. 

*To Moscow, our ancient ('apital! 

“ I he enemy lia.s enic-recl the borders of Russia 
with immense fences. He comes to despoil our be- 
loved coiintiy," 

Sonya read painstakingly in her high pitched 
voice, riic count listened with closed ey^s, 
hextving abrupt sighs at certain passages. 

Natasha .sat erect, ga/ing with a searching 
look now at her lather and now at Pierre. 

Pierre felt her eyes on him and tried not to 
look round. The countess shook her head di.s- 
approvinglyand angrily at every solemn expres- 
sion in the manilcsto. In all these words she 
.saw only that the danger threatening her son 
would not .scroll he over. Shinshin, with a sar- 
castic smile on hi.s lip.s, was evidently prepariiig 
to make iun cd anything that gave him tiie op- 
poiiunity: Sc'mya’s reading, any remark of the 
count’s, or even the manilcsto itself should no 
bette*' pretext present itself. 
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Afier reading about the dangers that threat- 
ened Russia, the hopes the Emperor placed on 
Moscow and especially on its illustrious nobil- 
ity. S6nya, with a ejuiver in her voice due chief- 
ly to the attention that was being paid to her, 
read the last words: 

“We ourselves will not delay to appear among 
our peo|)lc in that ('.apital and in otheis paits of 
our realm for ronsidtation, and for the direction 
of all our levies, both those now barring the ene- 
my’s path and those freshly formed to (lefeat him 
wherever he may appear. May the ruin he hopes to 
bring upon us recoil on his own head, anrl may 
Europe delivered from bondage glorify the name 
of Russia!" 

“Yes, that*s it I” cried the count, opening his 
moist eyes and siiilhng repeatedly, a', if a strong 
vinaigrette had been held to his nose; and he 
added. “Let the Emperor but say the w'ord and 
we’ll saciifire everything and bcgiudge iioth- 
ing.” 

before Shiiishin had time to utter the joke 
be was ready to m the count's patiiotism, 

Natasha jumped up from her place and ran to 
her lather. 

“What a darling our Papa is!” site cried, kiss- 
ing him, and she again looked at Pierre with 
the iiiKonsc ions cocjuctiy that had returned to 
licT w ith her better spirits. 

“'I hcrc! Here’s a patriot lor you!” said Shin- 
shin. 

“Not a patriot at all, but simply . . .” Natasha 
leplicd in an injured tone. “E’scryihing seems 
funny to you. but this isn’t at all a joke. . . .” 

“A joke indeed!" put in the count. “Let him 
but say the word and we’ll all go. . . . We’re 
not Cicnnaiisl” 

“but did you notice, it says, ‘lor consulta- 
tion’?” said Pierre. 

“Ne\cr mind what it's for. . . .” 

At til is moment, Petya, to whom nobody 
was paying any attention, came up to his 
Either w'ith a vcTy Hushed lace and said in his 
breaking voice that was now deep and now 
shrill: 

"Well, Papa, 1 tell you definitely, and Mam- 
ma too, it’s as you please, but 1 say definitely 
that you must lei me enter the army, because 1 
can’t . . . that's all ” 

The countess, in dismay, looked iij) to heav- 
Cii, clasped her hands, and turned angrily to 
her husband. 

“That comes of your talkingl” said she. 

but the count had already recovered from 
his excitement. 
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“C^omc, ccjme!” said he. “Here's a fine war- 
rior! No! Nonsense! You must study.” 

“It's not nonsense, Papa. kVdya Obolenski is 
younger than I, and he's going tcjo. besides, all 
the same 1 can’t study now when . . .” Petya 
stopped short, flushed till he perspired, but 
still got out the w'oids, “when our Fatherland 
is in danger.” 

“'I hat’ll do, that’ll do -nonsense. . . 

“but you said yoursclt that we would sacri- 
fice everything.” 

“Petya! be<iuict, I tell you! “cried thecount, 
with a glance at his wife, who had turned pale 
and was staring fixedly at her son. 

“And I tell you— Peter Kirilych here will also 
tell you . . .” 

“Nonsense, I tell you. Your mother’s milk 
has hardly dried on your lips and you want to 
go into the aims ! Tliere, there, 1 tell you," and 
the count mo\ed to go out of the room, taking 
the papers, probably to reread them in his 
study before h i\ing a rrap. 

“Well, Peter Krn'lych, let's go and have a 
smoke,” he said. 

Pierre wasagitatedand undecided. Natasha’s 
imwonU‘dly brilliantcycs.conlinually glancing 
at him w'ith a more than cordial look, had re- 
duced him to this condition. 

“No, I think I’ll go home.” 

“llonre? Why, you iireant to spend the eve- 
ning with us. . . . Yc>u don’t often come nowa- 
days as it IS, and this girl of mine,” said the 
count good rraluredJy. poirrling to Natasha, 
“only brightens up when you’re here.” 

“Yes, 1 had forgotten ... I leally must 
go home . . . business . . .” s:iid Pierre Jiur- 
ricdly. 

“Well, then, au revoir!” said the count, and 
went out of the room. 

“Why are you going? Why are you upset?” 
asked Nataslia, and she looked challengingly 
into Picii'c’s eyes. 

"because 1 love you!" was what he wanted to 
say, but he did in it say it, and only blushed trll 
the tears came, and lowered bis eyes. 

"because it is bet let I or me to come less of ten 
. . . because . . . No, simply I have business *' 

“Why? No, tell me!” Natasha began resolute- 
ly and suddenly stopped. 

1 hey looked at each other with dismayed 
and embarrassed faces. He tried to smile 
but could not: his smile expressed suflering, 
and he silently kissed her hand and went 
out. 

Pierre made lip his mind not to go to the Ros- 
ter vs’ any more. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

After the definite refusal he had received. Pdt- 
ya went to his room and there locked himself 
in and wept bitterly. When he came in to tea, 
silent, morose, and with tear-stained face, every- 
body pretended not to notice anything. 

Next day the Emperor arrived in Moscow, 
and several of the Rosu'ns’ domestic serfs 
begfi;etl permission to go to have a look at him. 
That morning Petya was a long time <lressiiig 
and arranging his liair and collar to look like 
a grown-up man. He frowned before his Iof>k- 
ing glass, gesticulated, shrugged his shoulders, 
and finally, without saying a word to anyrme, 
took his tap and left the house bs the back 
door, trying to avoid notice. Pi iva decided to 
go straight to wheie the Einpenir w.is and to 
explain frankly to some gentleman-in-waiting 
(he imagined the Emperor to be always sur- 
remnded by gentlemen-in- wailing) that he. 
Count Rostdv, in spite of his youth wished to 
serve his country: that youth could he no hin- 
drance to loyalty, and that he was ready to . . . 
While dressing, Petya had prepared many fine 
things he meant to say to the gentleman-in- 
waiting. 

It was on the very fact of being so young 
that Petya counted for success in reaching the 
Emperor— he even thought how surprised every- 
one would be at his youthfulness— and yet in 
the arrangement of his collar and hair and by 
his sedate deliberate walk he wished to appear 
a grown up man. But the farther he went and 
the more his attention was diverted by the 
ever-increasing crow^ds moving toward the 
Kr^'inlin, the less he lemcmbered to walk with 
the sedateness and deliberation of a man. As 
he approached the Kremlin he even began to 
avoid being crushed and resolutely stuck out 
his elbows in a menacing way. But within the 
Trinity Gateway he was so pressed to the wall 
by pecjple wiio prc^bably weic unaware of the 
patriotic intentions with w'hich he had come 
that in spite of all his detennination he had to 
gi\c in, and stop while carriages passed in, 
rumbling beneath the archway. Beside Petya 
stood a pcMsant woman, a lootinaii, two trades- 
men, and a discharged soldier. Alter standing 
some time in the gateway, Pc^tya tiicd to move 
forward in front of the others without waiting 
for all the carriages to pass, and he began reso- 
lutely working his way with his c*ll)ows. but the 
woman just in front of him, wlio was the first 
against whom he directed his efforts, angiily 
shouted at him: 

‘AVhat arc you shoving for, young lordling? 


Don't you sec we're all standing still? Then 
why push?" 

"Aiiyhody can shove," said the footman, and 
also began woiking his clbow^s to such effect 
that he pushed Petya into a very filthy corner 
of the gateway. 

Petya wiped his perspiiing face with his 
hands and ))ulled up the damp collar which he 
had arranged so well at lumie to seem like a 
Ilian’s. 

He felt that he no longc'rlooked presentable, 
and learrd that if he were now to approach the 
gcntlcmen-in-waiting in that plight he would 
not be achnittc'd to the Emperor. But it was 
impossible to smarten onesell up or move to 
another place, beiausc of the crowd. One of 
the generals who drove j>ast was an acrpiaint- 
aiueof the Rosti'rvs’, and IVt^a thought ol ask- 
ing his help, hut came to the conclusion th.it 
that would not he a manly thing to do. When 
the carriages had all passed in, tlie crowd, car- 
r)'ing Pdnya with it, stieamed lor ward into the 
Kremlin Sejuare wluih was already lull ol peo- 
ple. 1 here wTie people not only in the s([uaie, 
but every where— on the slopes iiiulon iheiools. 
As soon as Petva iouiid hnnseli in the s(}uaie 
he dearly heard the sound of bells and the joy- 
ous voices oi the crowd that filled the whole 
Kr(^*mlin. 

For a while the crow^d was less dense, but 
suddenly all heads were bared, ;ind cvcTyone 
rushed tor ward in one direc lion. Petya w.is be- 
ing pressed so that he could scarcely breathe, 
and cscrybculy shouted, "Hurrah! huiiahl hur- 
rah!" IVtya stood on tiptoe and pushed and 
pinched, but could sc*e notliing except the peo- 
ple about him. 

All the fates bore the same expression of ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. A tradesman’s wile 
standing beside IVtya sobbed, and the leans 
rail down her cheeks. 

"Father! Angel! Dear one!" she kept repeat- 
ing. wiping aw'ay her tears with her fingers. 

"Iluiiah!" was lieard on all sides. 

Fora moment the ciowcl stood still, but then 
it nradc anotlu'r rush loiwaici. 

Quite beside himself. IVtya, clinching his 
teeth and rolling his eyes ferociously, j^usheci 
forward, elbow'ing his way and shouting "hur- 
rah!” as if he* were prepared that instant to kill 
himself and everyone else, but on both sides 
of him other people with similarly iciocious 
faces pushed forward and eveiyhody shouted 
“huiiah!" 

".So this is what the Emperor is!" thought 
IV-tya. "No, 1 can’t petition him myself— that 
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would be too bold.” But in spite of this he con- 
tinued to struggle desperately loiwaid. and 
ironi between the backs of those in fiont lie 
caught glimpses ol an open space wilh a strip 
ol red cloth spread out on it: liiit just tlien the 
crowd swayed back— the police in front wcie 
pushing back those who had piesscd too close 
to the procession: the Kinpernr was passing 
Iroin the ])ala(e to the (^.ithedral of the As- 
sumption- and Petya unexpectedly received 
such a blow on his side and ribs and was 
s<|uee7ecl so hard that suddenly everything 
grew dim before his eyes and he lost conscious- 
ness. When he came to himself, a man of cleri- 
cal appeaiance with a tuft ol gray hair at the 
b.uk ol his head and wearing a shabby blue 
cassock— probably a church deik and chanter 
—was holding him under thearmwithonehand 
while warding otf the picssuie of the crowd 
with the other. 

‘‘You’ve ciushed the young gentleman!” said 
the clerk. “Wliat .ire you up to? Ciently! . . . 
1 hey’ve cTushed him, crushed Jiim!” 

I lie Pnij)en'»* < « the Cathechal of the 

Assumption. '1 he c row'd spread out again more 
c V enlv, and thee lei k led Petya -pale and breath- 
less— to the 'rsar-cannon.* Several pc*opIe were 
sol IV lor Pc'lya, and suddenly a crowd turned 
tovvaicl him and piessed loiiiid him. 'Phosc 
wlio stood nearc‘st him attended to him, un- 
buttoned his coat, seated him on the raised 
[ilatiorm ol the c.innon, and reproached those 
others (whoever they might be) who had 
(luslied him. 

‘‘One might easily get killed tfiat wa>! What 
do they mean by it? Killing people' Poor dear, 
he’s as wfiitc as a sheet!”— various voices were 
heard saying. 

Petya soon came to himself, the color re- 
turned to his face, the pain had passed, and at 
the cost ol that temporary unpleasantness he 
had obtained a place by thecannon from where 
he hoped to sex* the Kmpc ror who would be le- 
lurning that way. IVt)a no longei thought of 
presenting his petition. 11 he coidd only see 
the Emperor lie would be happy! 

. While the service was proceeding in the 
(^athc'dral ol the Assumption- it was a com- 
bined service of prayer on the occasion c^l the 
Emperor's .arrival and ol thanksgiving for the 
conclusion ol peace with the I'lir ks— the crowd 
Outside spie.'ul out and hawkers appeared, .sell- 
ing kvas, gingerbread, and poppyseed swex'ts 
(ol which Pc'iya was particul.irly loud), and 

^ A very large cannon cast in i ^88 and preserved 
in the Moscow Kieinlin .is a cuiiosiiv. Ik. 
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ordinairy conversation could again be heard. A 
tradesman's wile was showing a rent in her 
shawl and telling how much the shawl had 
cost; another was saying that all silk goods had 
now got dear. The clerk wluj had rescued Pc*t- 
ya was talking to a functionary about the priests 
who were olheiating that day wilh the bishop. 
The clerk several times usc*d the word “plcna- 
ly” (of the service), a w'ord Pc;tya did not un- 
derstand. I wo young citi/cns were joking with 
some serf girls who were cracking nuts. All 
these convers.iiions, especially the joking with 
the girls, wc*re such as might have had a par- 
ticular charm lor IVtya at his age, but they did 
not interest him now. He sat cm his elevation— 
the pedc'stal ol the cannon— still agitated as be- 
lore by the thought of the Emperor and by his 
love for him. The feeling of pain and fear he 
had c'xpeiienceci when he was being crushed, 
togetlier vs'ith that ol rapture, still further in- 
tensilied his sense cjI the importance cjf the oc- 
casion. 

Suddenly the sound of a firing of cannon 
was heard liom the embankment, to celebrate 
the signing of pe.ice with the Turks, and the 
crowd rushed impetuously toward the embank- 
ment to watch the liiing. Petya too would have 
run there, but the clerk who had taken the 
young gentleman under his protection stopped 
him. I he firing was still proceeding when of- 
ficers, generals, and gentlemen-in waiting came 
lunning out of the cathedral, and after them 
others in a more leisurely manner: caps were 
again raised, and those who had run to look at 
the cannon ran hack .again. Vt Last lour men in 
unilorms .and sashes emerged from the cathe- 
dral doors. “Hun ah I hurrah I” shouted the 
crowd again. 

“Which is Ire? Which?” asked Pc^tya in a 
tcariul voice, of those .around him, but no one 
airsweicd him, everybody was tcKi excited; and 
Pety.i. fixing on one of those lour men, whom 
he could not c Icarlv sec for the tears ol jov that 
filled his c'ves. concentrated all ins enthusiasm 
on him -though it happened not to be the Em- 
peror— ham ically shouted “Hurrah!” and le- 
sohcal that loincurc^w, come what might, he 
would join the at my. 

The crowd r.in allcT the Emperor, followed 
him to the palace, and began to dis])eise. It 
was already late, and Pc*tya had not ealcai any- 
thing and was drenched with perspiration, yet 
he did not go home but stood with that dimin- 
ishing, hut still considerable, crowd beloie the 
jial.ne while the 1 mjreroi dined— looking in 
at the palate windows, expecting he knew not 
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what, and envying alike the notables he saw 
arriving at the entrance to dine with the Em- 
peror and the court footmen who served at 
table, glimpses ot whom could be seen through 
the windows. 

While the Emperor wasdining, VaMcv,look- 
ing out of the window, said: 

“The people are still hoping to see Your 
Majesty again.” 

The dinner was nearly over, and the Emper- 
or, munching a biscuit, rose and went out onto 
the balcony. The people, with P<5tya among 
them, rushed toward the balcony. 

“Angell Dear one! Hurrah 1 Father! . . 
cried the crowd, and Pt^tya with it, .ind again 
the women and men of weaker mold, P6tya 
among them, wept with joy. 

A largish piece of the biscuit the Emperor 
was holding in his hand broke off, fell on the 
balcony parapet, and then to the ground. A 
coachman in a jerkin, who stood nearest, sptang 
forward and snatched it up. Several people in 
the crowd rushed at the coachman. Seeing this 
the Emperor had a plateful cjf biscuits brought 
him and began throwing them down from the 
balcony. Petva’s eyes giew’ bloodshot, and still 
more excited by the danger of being crushed, 
he rushed at the biscuits. He did not know 
why, but he had to have a biscuit from the 
Tsar’s hand and he felt that he must not give 
way. He sprang lorsvard and upset an old 
woman who was catching at a biscuit; the old 
woman did not consider herself defeated though 
she was lying on the ground— she grabbed at 
some biscuits but her hand did not reach them. 
Petya pushed her hand away with his knee, 
seized a biscuit, and as if fearing to be too late, 
ag.iin shouted “Hurrah!” with a voice already 
hoarse. 

'Fhc Emperor went in, and after that the 
greater part of the crowd began to disperse. 

“'Fhcre! J said if only we waited— and so it 
was!” was being joyfully said by various peo- 
ple. 

Happy as P<5tya was. he felt sad at having to 
go home knowing that all the enjoyment of 
that day was over. He did not go straight home 
from the Kri'MiiIin, but called on his friend 
Olx)lenski, who was fifteen and was also enter- 
ing the regiment. On returning home Petya 
announced resolutely and firmly that if he was 
not allowed to enter the service he would run 
away. And next day, Count 1 1yd RosteW— though 
he had not yet quite yieldecl— went to inquire 
how he could arrange for P(5tya to serve where 
there would be least danger. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Two DAYS lATFR, Oil tlic fifteenth of July, an 
immense number ol carriages were standing 
outside the Slobdda Palace. 

The great halls were full. In the first were 
the nobility and gently in their uniforms, in 
the second bearded merchants in full-skirted 
coats of blue cloth and wearing medals. In the 
noblemen’s hall there was an incessant move- 
ment and bii// of voices. The chief magnates 
sat on high-backed chairs at a large table under 
the poitiait ot the Empcroi, but most of the 
gentry weic strolling about the loom. 

All these nobles, whom Pierre met every dav 
at the Club or in their own houses, were in uni- 
form— some in that of Catherine’s day, otheis 
in that of the Emperor Paul, others again in 
the new unilorms of Alexandei’s time or the 
ordinary unilorm of the nobility, and the gen 
eral characteristic of being in uniform impai ted 
something stiange and fantastic to these di 
vcise and familiar personalitic^s, both old and 
young. The old men, dim-eyed, toothless, bald, 
sallow, and bloated, or gaunt and wrinkled, 
were espex ially striking. For the most pait thev 
sat quietly in their places and were silent, 01 , 
if they walked about and talked, attac hed them 
selves to someone younger. On all these laces, 
as on the faces of the crowd Petya had seen in 
the Sejuare, there w.is a striking contradiction: 
the general expec tation of a solemn event, and 
at the same time the everyday interests in a 
boston card party, Peter the cook, Zinaida Dmi- 
tries na’s health, and so on. 

Pieire was there loo, buttoned up since eai I) 
morning in a nobleman’s unifenm that had be- 
come too tight for him. He was agitated; this 
extiaordinary gathering not only ol nobles but 
also of the merchant class— /cj etats grne)(iu\ 
(Statcs-General)— evoked in him a whole series 
of ideas he had long laid aside but which weu* 
deeply graven in liis soul: thoughts of the C’on- 
Uat social and the French Revolution. 'I he 
%vords that had struck him in the Empcioi’s 
appeal— that the sovereign was coming to the 
capital lor consultation with his people- 
strengthened this idea. And imagining that in 
this direction something important which he 
had long awaited was diawing ncar,hestiolled 
about watching and listening to conversations, 
but nowhere finding any confirmation of the 
ideas that occupied him. 

The Emperor’s manifesto was read, evoking 
cnlhusiasni, and then all moved about discus- 
sing it. Besides the ordinary topics of conver- 
satuui, Pierre heard questions of where the 
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marshals of the nobility were to stand when 
the Emperor entered, when a ball shr)uld be 
given in the Emperor’s honor, whether they 
should group themselves by distiicts or by 
whole provinces . . . and so on; but as soon as 
the war was touched on, or what the nobility 
had been convened for, the talk became unde- 
( idc'd and indefinite. 'I’hcn all prclcired listen- 
ing to speaking. 

A middle-aged man, handsome and virile, in 
the unilonn of a retired naval olhcer, was speak- 
ing in one of the rooms, and a small crowd was 
piessing round him. Pierre went up to the cir- 
cle that had lomied round the speaker and lis- 
tened. (a)unt Ilya RosteW, in a military uni- 
form of (Catherine’s time, was sauntering with 
a pleasant smile among the crowd, with all of 
whom he was accjuaiiiied. He too appioached 
that gtoup and listened with a kindly smile 
and nods of approval, as he always did, to what 
the speaker was saying, rhe retired naval man 
w'as speaking veiy boldly, as was evident from 
the expicssion on the faces of the listeners and 
lioin the fact that - ane pc*ople Pieirc knew as 
the ineekc’st and ejuietest ol men walked away 
disajiprovingly or expressed disagiecmcnt with 
him. Pierre pushed his way intcj the middle of 
the gTou[), listened, and <nn\inccd himself that 
the man was indeed a liberal, but of views 
(juite difTeient from his own. 'I he naval olficer 
spf)ke in a particularly sonotous, musical, and 
anstociatif batitone voice, pleasantly swallow- 
ing his r’s and generally sluning his conso- 
nants: the voiceol a man calling out to his serv- 
ant, “ITeah! Bwing me my pipe!” If was indic- 
.itive of dissipation and the exercise of author- 
ity. 

“What if the Sm<^Ic'*nsk people have offahcl 
to waisc militia lor the Empewah? Ah we to 
take Smolc'iisk as our patte’ii? If the noble awis- 
tocwacy ol the pwovince of Moscow thinks fit, 
it can show its loyally to our sov’weign the 
I’lnpewah in othah ways. Have we fo’gotten 
the waising of the militia in the yeah ’seven? 
All that did was to enwich the pwicsts’ sons 
and thieves and wobbahs. . . 

Count llyi RosteW smiled blandly and nod- 
ded appioval. 

“Anil was our militia of any use to the Em- 
pia? Not at alll It only wuiiied our faimiiigl 
Bettah have another conscwiptioii ... o’ ou* 
n.jii will wetu’n neithah soldiers no’ peasants, 
and we’ll get only depwavity fwoin them. 'I'hc 
nobility don’t gwiidge thcah lives— cvewy one 
of us will go and bwing in more weewuits, and 
the sov’weigu” (that was the way he referred 
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to the Emperor) “need only say the word and 
we’ll all die lo’ him!’* added the orator with 
animation. 

Count Rostov's mouth watered with pleasure 
and he nudged Pierre, but Pienc wanted to 
speak liiinseil. He pushed forward, feeling 
stirred, but not yet sure what stined him or 
what he would say. Scarcely had he opened his 
mouth when one of the senators, a man with- 
out a tooth in his head, with a shrew'd though 
angry expression, standing near the first speak- 
er, interrupted him. Eviclcntly accustc^med to 
managing debates and U) maintaining an ar- 
gument, he began in low but distinct tones: 

“I imagine, sir,’’ said he, mumbling with his 
toothless mouth, “that wx- have been summoned 
here not lo discuss whether it’s best for the cm- 
piie at the present moment to adopt consciip- 
tion or to call out the militia. We have been 
summoned to reply to the apyjeal with which 
oui scncTcign the Emperor has honored us. 
But to judge what is best— conscrijition or the 
militia— we can leave to the supreme authori- 
ty. . . 

Piciic suddenly saw an outlet for his c*xcite- 
ment. He hardened his heart against the .sena- 
tor who was introducing this set and narrow 
attitude into the dclibciations oL the nobility. 
Pieirc stepped forward and inlciiupted him. 
He himscll did not vet know what he would 
say, but he began to speak eagerly, occasional- 
ly lapsing into Fiench or expressing himself in 
bookish Russian. 

“Excuse me, >our excellency,” he began. (He 
was well acc|uaintc*d with the senator, l)ut 
thcnight it necessary on this occasion to ad- 
dress him formally.) “Though I don’t agiee 
with the gentleman . . .” (he hesitated: he 
wished to say, '*Mon ties honoiablc prcopin- 
"My very honorable oyiponcni”) “with 
the gentleman . . . whom I have not the honor 
of knowing, I suppose that the nobility ha\e 
bcc-n summoned not merely to express iheir 
sympathy and enthusiasm but also to consider 
the means by which we can assist our Faiher- 
laiul! I imagine,” he went on, warming to his 
subject, “that the Emperor himself would not 
bf‘ satisfied to find in us merely owners of serfs 
wlmm wc are willing to devote to his sen ice, 
and chair a canon ' we arc ready to make of 
ourselves— and not to cjbiain from us any co- 
co-rounscl.” 

Man) pel sons w'itlidrcw from the circle, no- 
ticing tlic senator’s sarcastic smile and the free- 
dom of Pierre’s icmarks. Only Count Rostov 

* “Food for cannon.” 
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was pleased with them as he had been pleased 
with those of the naval ofliccr, the senator, and 
in general with whatever speech lie had last 
heard. 

“1 think that before discussing these (jues- 
tions." Pierre continued, “we should ask the 
Emperor— most respectlully ask His Majesty— 
to let us know the number ol our tioops and 
the position in which our army and our lorces 
now are, and then . . 

But scarcely had Pierre uttered these words 
before he was attacked trom three sides. The 
most vigorous attack came from an (dd ac- 
quaintance, a boston player who liad always 
been well disposed toward him, Stepan Step- 
anovich Adniksin. Adraksin W4IS in uniform, 
and whether as a result of the iinilorm or lioin 
some other cause Pierre saw before him quite a 
different man. With a sudden expression of 
malevolence on hisaged face, Adraksin shouted 
at Pierre: 

“In the first place, I tell you wc have no right 
to question the Emperor about that, and sec- 
ondly. if the Russian nobility had that right, 
the Emperor could not answer such a cjiiestion. 
The troops are moved according to the enemy’s 
movements and the number of men increases 
and decreases. . . .“ 

Another voice, that of a nobleman of medi- 
um height and about forty years of age, whom 
Pierre had formerly met at the gypsies* and 
knew as a bad caidplaycr, and who, also tians- 
lomied by his unilorin, came up to Pierre, ia- 
terrupted Adraksin. 

“Yes. and this is not a time Tor discussing,” 
he continued, “but for acting: there is war in 
Russia! The encmv is acHancing to destroy 
Russia, to desecrate the tombs oi our fathers, 
to cany off our wives and children.” 'The no- 
bleman smote his breast. “We will all arise, 
every one ol us will go, for our lather the 
Tsar!” hc‘ shouted, rolling his bloodshot eyes. 
Several approving voices wcTe heard in the 
crowd. “\Ve are Russians and will not grudge 
our blood in defense of our faith, the throne, 
and the Fatherland 1 Wc must cease raving if 
we are sons of our Fatherlandl We will show 
Europe how Russia rises to the deiense of Rus- 
sia!” 

Pierre wished to reply, but could not get in 
a word. He felt that his words, apart from what 
meaning they conveyed, were less audible than 
the scjund ot his opponent’s voice. 

CiOuiil RosteW at the back of the crowd was 
expressing a})proval; several persons, briskly 


turning a shoulder to the orator at the end of 
a phrase, said: 

*‘That’s right, quite right! Just so!” 

Pierre wished to say that he was ready to 
sacrifice his money, his s(*ils, or himself, only 
one ought to know the state of affaiis in order 
to be able to improve it, but he was unable to 
speak. Many voices slionted and talked at the 
same time, so that (lount Rostov had nol rime 
to signify his approval ot them all, and the 
group increased, dispersed, re lormc'd, and them 
moved svith a hum of talk into the largc^st hall 
and to the big table. Not only was Pierre’s at- 
tempt to speak unsuccessful, but lie was rude- 
ly interrupted, pushed aside, and peo[)lc turned 
away from him as from a common enemy. This 
happened not because they were displeased by 
the substance of his speech, which had even 
been forgotten alter the many subsequent 
speeches, but to animate it the crowd needed 
a tangible object to love and a tangible object 
to hate. Pierre bec.ime the latte r. Many other 
orators spoke alter the excited nobleman, and 
all in the same tone. Many spoke elocjuently 
and with originality. 

Glinka, the cnlitor of the Ruysian A/evsengrr, 
who was recogni/ed (cries of “aiithoi ! author!” 
were heard in the ciowd), said that “hell must 
be repulsed by hell,” and that he had seen a 
child smiling at lightning Hashes and thunder- 
claps, but “wc wdl not be that child.” 

“Yes, yes, at thundctc laps!” was repeated 
appiovingly in the back rows of the crowd. 

The crowd drew up to the large tabic, at 
which sat gray-haiicd or bald seventy year old 
magnate's, unilormed and besashed, almost all 
ol whom Pierre had seen in their own homes 
with their butfoons, or playing bosir)n at thi’ 
clubs. With an incessant hum ol voices tlie 
crowd advanced to the lable. Pressed by the 
throng against the high backs ol the c h.iirs, the 
orators spoke one alter another and sometimes 
two together. I hose standing behind noticc'd 
what a spc*aker omiiied to s.iy and hastened n> 
supply it. Others in that heat and ci ush rac ked 
their brains to find some thought and hastened 
to utter it. 'Fhe old magnates, whom Pierre 
knew, sat and turnc'cl to look first at one and 
then at another, and their laces lor the most 
part only expressed the fact that they found it 
very hot. Pierre, however, felt excited, and the 
general desire to show th.it they were ready to 
go to all lengths— which found expression in 
the .'ones and looks more than in the substance 
of the speeches— infected him too. He did not 
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renounce his opinions, but felt himself in 
some way to blame and wished lo jnsiily hirn- 
sel f . 

“I only said that it would be more to the 
jjiirjjosc to make sacrifices when we know what 
IS needed!” said he, trying lo be heard above 
the other voices. 

One ol the old men nearest to him looked 
round, but his attention was immediately di- 
verted by an exclamation at the other side of 
the table. 

“Yes, Moscow will be surrendered! She will 
be our expiation 1” shouted one man. 

“He is the enemy of mankind!” tried anoth- 
er. “Allow me to speak. . . .” “Gentlemen, you 
are ci ushing me! . . .” 

CHAP I’ER XXIII 

At iiiAi MOMKNr (^ount Rostopchln with his 
protruding diin and alert eyes, wearing the 
iiniloim ol a general with sash over his shoul- 
der. entered the room, stepping briskly to the 
front ol the crowd ol gentry. 

“Our sovereign dv* Kmperor will be here in 
a moment,” said Rostopchin. “1 am straight 
Irom the palace. Seeing the position we arc 
in. 1 think there is little need for discussion. 
The Emperor has deigned to summon us 
and tlie merchants. Millions will pour forth 
from there’—he pointed to the merchants* 
hall “but our business is to supjjly men and 
not spare ourselves. . . . I'hat is the least we 
can do!” 

A conference took place confined to the 
iiKignates sitting at the tabic. The whole con- 
sultation passed more than cjuictly- Alter all 
tlic ])re(ecling noise the s<iund of their old 
voices saying one alter another, “1 agree,” or 
for variety, “1 loo am ol that opinion,” and so 
on had even a mourn I ul effect. 

1 lie secretary was told to write down the 
resolution ol the .Moscow nobility and gentry, 
that they would lurnisli ten men, fully 
ecjuipped, out of every thousand serfs, as the 
Smolensk gentry bad clone. Their chairs made 
a scraping noise as the gentlemen who had 
confeiu'cl rose with apparent relief, and bcg.ni 
walking up and clown, arm in arm, to stretch 
their legs and converse in couples. 

“ I hc Emperor! 'Ehe Emperor!” a sudden 
cry resounded through the hails and the wiiole 
t! rong hurried to tlie entrance. 

1 he Emperor entered the hall through a 
broad path between two lines of nobles. Every 
face expressed respectful, awe-struck curiosity. 
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Pierre stood rather far off and could not Iiear 
all that the Emperor said. From what he did 
hc*ai he understood that the Emperor spcjkc of 
the danger threatening the empire and ol the 
hopes he placed on the Moscow nobility. He 
was answere d by a voice which informecl him 
ol the resolution just arrived at. 

“(h iulenienl” said the Emperor with aquiv- 
ering voice. 

'[ here was a rustling among the crowd and 
it again sul)sidecl, so that Pierre distinctly heard 
the pleasantly human \oicG of the Emperor 
saying with emotion: 

“1 never doubted the devotion of the Rus- 
sian ncjbles, but today it has surpassed my ex- 
pectations. I thank you in the name of the 
Fatherland! Gentlemen, let us actl Time is 
most precious. . . .” 

Ihe Emperor ceased speaking, the crowd 
began pressing round liim, and rapturous ex- 
clamations were heard from all sides. 

“Yes, most prec ious ... a royal word,” said 
Count Rostov, with a sob. 1 lestood at the back, 
and, tlurugh he had heard hardly anything, un- 
derstood everything in his own way. 

From the hall of the nobility the Emperor 
went to that of the merchants. Tlrere he re- 
mained about ten minutes. Pierre was among 
thcjsc who saw him come out from the mer- 
chants’ hall with tears of emotion in his eyes. 
As became known later, he had scarcely begun 
to address the mercliants before tears gushed 
from his eyes and he concluded in a trembling 
voice. When Pierre saw the Emperor he was 
coming out accompanied by two merchants, 
one of whom Pienc knew, a fat olkufishc hih.^ 
riic other was the mayor, a man with a thin 
sallow lace and narrow beard. Roth were weep- 
ing. Tears filled the thin man’s eyes, and the 
fat othnl)sIi( hik sobbed outright like a child 
and kept repeating: 

“Our lives aird property— take them. Your 
Majestyl” 

Pierre’s one feeling at the moment was a de- 
sire to show that he was ready lo go all lengths 
and was prepared to sacrifice everything, lie 
now felt ashamed of his speech with its consti- 
tutional tendency and sought an opportunity 
ol eflacing it. Having hcMrd that Count Mamo- 
nov was furnishing a regiment, Rc7ukhov at 
once informed Rostopchin that he would give 
a tliousaitd men and their maintenance. 

'A dealer in spirits— one who leased from the 
government the monopoly of the sale of spirits for 
a ceilain disliict.— Fk. 
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Old Rostdv could not tell his wife of what 
had passed without tears, and at once con 
sented to P( t^a’s icquest and went himself to 
enter his name. 

Next day the Emperor left Moscow. The as 


sembled nobles all took off their uniforms and 
settled down again 111 their homes and dubs, 
and not without some groans ga\e fuders to 
their stewards about the enrollment, lot ling 
amazed thcinsehcs at what they had done. 



Book Ten: 1812 

• • 


CHAP TTK I 

Napoi I ON ui(,AN th( w ir with Russia because 
he (oiild not itsist K**‘*if? Dusdtn u>u!d not 
help having hiS h( eld tuiiud b' tlu hoinigehe 
leceived, could luit help donning a Polish uni 
loiiTi and )ieldmg to the siimul itiiig iiifluc nee 
ot 1 June morning and eould not refiain trom 
butsts oi anger in the presenee of Kurakin and 
the 11 of B d ishev. 

Mcx.indci lefuscd negotiations beeiuse he 
ft It hiinsell to be person illy iiisiihed Barclay 
de lolly tried to coniinand the airiiy in the 
btsi wa), because he wished to iulhll his duty 
ind ( II n laiiii as a great conini indci Rost6v 
(haigid the l^rcnch because he eould not re- 
sti 111! his wish for a gallop across a level held; 
and in the same way the innumerable people 
who took part in the wai acted in accoid with 
then pcisonal ehaiaeteristics, habits, ciicum- 
sianccs and aims 1 he) were moved by tear or 
V iiiitv, rcjoictd or wcic indignant, reasoned, 
itnagining that they knew wh,it the) weie do- 
ing and did it of their own lice will but they 
all weic involuntary tools ot histoiv cairving 
on a woik concealed troin them but compic 
hcnsible to us Such is the inevitable late of 
me n of ac tioii, and the highci the) st nut in the 
social hierarchy the less arc they lice 

I he actois of 1812 have long since left the 
stage, their personal intc tests have vitnshcd 
le IV nig no trace, and nothing lemiins of that 
time but its historic results 

IVovidcnce compelled all these men, striv 
ing to attain pcisonal amis to fuithei the ae 
loinplishinent of a stupendous lesult no one 
of them at all expcett‘cl— neither Napoleon, 
nor Alexander, noi still less any ot tlujsc who 
did the actual fighting. 

1 he cause of the clcstiuetion of the Ireiieh 
army in 1812 is clear to us nesw No one will 
cieii) that that cause was, on the one hand, its 
advaiue into the hcait of Russia late in the 
season without any prepaiatiori foi a wintci 
campaign and, on the otJici. the chaiactcr giv 
cn to the war by the buiiinig ot Russian towns 


and the hatred of the foe this aroused among 
the Russian prc)])le But no emc at the time 
foresaw (what now seems so evident) that this 
was the only wa) an army of eight hinulred 
thousand men— tht, best in the world and led 
by the best general— could be destroved in eon 
fiict with a raw army c^f half its nuiiurical 
strength, and led by incxpciicnced ccrmni'ind 
ers as the Russian ami) was Aot only (ltd no 
one see thts, but on the Russian side ever) ef 
fort was m ide to hinder the only thing th tt 
could save Russia, while oti the Irtnch nde 
despite Napolc^on s experience and so e died 
military genius, eveiy effort was directed to 
pushing on to Moscow at the end of the sum 
mer, that is to doing the very thing that was 
bound to Icid to destiuction 

In histoiical wc^rks on the yeai 1812 rrcnch 
writers arc very fond of siving that \apokon 
felt the danger ot extending his line, that he 
sought a battle and that his m irshals advised 
him to stop at Smole nsk, and ot making similar 
statements to show that the dangci ot the cam 
piign was even then understood RiisMan iii 
thois are still louder of telling us that 1 10111 the 
commencement ol the cainpiign a Sevilnan 
wai plan was adopted to lure Napoleon into 
the depths ot Russi i, and this plan some ol 
tluiii attiihiite to Piuel, otheis to a cert iin 
jpienehman, others to loll, and others again to 
Alexanclei himself— pointing to notes, ptojee ts 
and letteis which contain hints of such a line 
of action But aP these hints at what happened, 
both fiom the krench side and the Riissi in, 
aic adv meed only because the) ht in with the 
event Had that event not occ 111 red thesi hints 
would have Inen loi gotten as we have loigot 
en the thousands anti millions of hints and 
expect itions it^ the eonliai) which weie tui 
re 111 then but have now been toi gotten bee lusc 
the event ialsihed them Iheic aie alw i)s so 
many eeiiijee tines as to the issue ot aii) event 
that howevci it ina) end thtie will alw i)s be 
peeiple to sa) 1 said then that it woulel be so,” 
cjuite toi getting that amid their iimumciablc 
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conjectures many were to quite the contrary 
effect. 

Conjectures as to Napoleon's awareness of 
the clanger of extending his line, and (on the 
Russian side) as to luring the enemy into the 
depths of Russia, are e\idently ol that kind, 
and only by much straining i.tn hisroiians at- 
tribute such tonceptions to N.ipoleon and his 
marshals, or such plans to the Russian com- 
manders. All the tacts aie in flat contradiction 
to such con jec tines. Dining the whole peiiod 
of the war not only was there no wish on the 
Russian side to draw the French into the heart 
of the country, but from their first entry into 
Russia everything was done to stop them. And 
not only was Napoleon not afr.iid to extend 
his line, but he welcomed e\er\ step forward 
as a triumph and did not seek battle as eagerly 
as in former campaigns, but \ery la/ily. 

At the \cry beginning of the war our armies 
were divided, and our sole aim was to unite 
them, though uniting the armies was nc) ad- 
vantage if we meant to retire and lure the en- 
emy into the depths of the country. Our Em- 
peror joined the army to encourage it to de- 
lend every inch of Russian soil and not to re- 
treat. The enormous Drissa camp was formed 
on Plucl’s plan, and there was no intention of 
retiring taither. 'Flic Emperor reproached the 
commandets in chid for every step they re- 
tired. He could not bear the idea of letting the 
enemy e\en reach Smolensk, still less could he 
contemplate the burning of Moscow, and 
when our armies did unite he was disple.used 
that Smolensk was abandoned and burned 
withcnit a general eiigagcirtent having been 
fought under its walls. 

So thouglit the Fmperor, and the Russian 
commanders and people were still more pro- 
voked at the thought that our foicc's were re- 
treating into the depths of the country. 

Napoleon having cut our arinic*s apart ad- 
vanced far into the countiy and missecl several 
chances of forcing an engagement. In .\ugust 
he was at Sinolchisk and thought only of how to 
advance larther, though as we now see that ad- 
vance was evidently ruinous to him. 

I'lie facts clearly show that Napoleon did 
not foresee the danger of the advance on Mos- 
cow, nor did Alexander and the Russian com- 
manders then think ot luring Napoleon on, 
but (juite the roiitiary. The luring ol Napo- 
leon into the depths of the country was not 
the result ol any plan, lor no one belic*ved it to 
be possible; it resulted from a most complex 
interplay ot intrigues, aims, and wi.sbcs among 


those who took part in the war and had no per- 
ception whatever of the inevitable, or ol the 
one way ol saving Russia. Everything came 
about fortuitously. 'Flic armies were divided at 
the commcncemc'iu ol the campaign. Wc niecl 
to unite them, with the evident intention of 
giving liaitle and checking tlie enemy’s ad- 
vance, and by this effort to unite them while 
avoiding battle with a much stronger enemy, 
and necessaiily withdiawing the aimies at an 
acute angle—vve led the Frem h on toSmolc'-nsk. 
But we withdrew at an .ncutc! angle not only 
because the French advanced between our two 
armies: the angle became still moie acute and 
we withdrew still farthcT, because Barclay de 
Tolly was an unpopular foreigner dislikrcl by 
Bagraticui (who would come under his irmi- 
niancl). and Bagrat i<>n— being in command ol 
the second ai my— tried to postpone joining U]) 
and coming under Barcl.iy’s command as long 
as he could. Bagr.ition was slow in effecting 
the junc t ion— though that was the duel aim of 
all at hc‘adc|uartcis— because, as he allc*g(’d, he 
exposed his army to danger on this march, and 
it was best lor him to retiie more to the lelt 
and more to the south, worrying the enemy 
from Hank and rear and securing liom the 
Ukraine tecruits lor his army; and it looks as 
if he plannc^d this in ouIct not to come under 
the command ol the detested lorcdgner Bar- 
clay, whose r.ink was inlcrior to his own. 

The Fm[)Cior was with the jiirny to encour- 
age it, but his presence ;incl ignorance of what 
steps to take, and the enormous iiumbc^r of ad- 
visers and plans, destroyed the fast army’s en- 
ergy and it retired. 

The intention was to make a stand at the 
Drissa camp, hut Paulucci, aiming at becom- 
ing commanded in chiel. unexpec lecily em- 
ployed his eneigy to iiiiluenrc yXlexander, and 
Pfuel’s whole ]>lan was abandoned and the 
command entrusted to Barclay. But as Barclay 
did not inspire confidence Iiis power was lim- 
ited. The armies were divided, there was lu) 
unity of coininancl, and Barclay was unpo|)U- 
lar; but from this coiiLusion, division, and the 
unpopularity of the foreign cmnmancler in 
chief, there resulted on the one hand indec ision 
and the* avoidance ol a battle (which we could 
not have rcliaincd ironi had the armies Iktii 
united and had someone else, instead ol Bar- 
clay, been in command) and on the othcT an 
ever-increasing indignation against the foreign- 
ers and an increase in patriotic real. 

At last the Emperor lelt the army, and as the 
mest convenient and indeed the only pretext 
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for liis departure it was decided that it was nec- 
essary for him to inspire tlie people in the 
capitals and arouse the nation in general to a 
patriotic war. And by this visit of the Emperor 
to Moscow the strength of the Russian army 
was trebled. 

lie left in order not to obstruct the com- 
mander in chiefs undivided lontrol of the 
army, and hoping that more derisive action 
would then be taken, but the command of the 
armies betariic still more contused and enfee- 
bled. Bennigsen, the I'sarevich, and a swarm 
of adjutants general remained with the army 
to keep the commander in chief under obser- 
\ at ion and arouse his energy, and Barclay, 
feeling less tree than ever under the observa- 
tion of all these "eyes of the Emperor,” be- 
taine still more cautious of undertaking any 
decisi\e action and avoided giving battle. 

Barclay stood for caution. J’he Isart'^vich 
hinted at ttcathery and demanded a general 
eng.igement. Lubonu'rski, Bronnitski, Wlocki, 
and the others of that group stiiTcd up so much 
trouble that Barclay, under pretext of sending 
papers to the I’aiipcoi, disjiatched these Polish 
adjutants general to Petersburg and plunged 
into an open struggle with Bennigsen and the 
Esarevich. 

At Smolensk the armies at last reunited, 
much as Bagiatiihi disliked it, 

Bagration drove up in a (arriagotothchoiise 
ottiipied hy Barclay. Barclay donne^d his sash 
and came out to meet and report to his senior 
ollicer Bagratichi. 

l)esj)ite his seniority in rank Bagration, in 
this contc'st of magnanimity, took his orxlers 
from Barclay, but, having submiltccl, agreed 
with him less than ever. By the Ijiipeior's or- 
ders Bagralicjii reporicHl dirc'ct to him. lie 
wrote to ArakcJicev, the Emperor’s confidant: 
"It must be as my sovereign pleases, but I can- 
not work witli the (meaning Ban lay). 

For God’s sake send me somewhere else it only 
in command of a regiment. I cannot stand it 
here. EleadcjuartcTs arc so lull of Germans that 
a Ru.ssian cannot exist and there is no sense in 
anything. 1 thought I was really serving mysov- 
ercign and the Eatherland, but it turns out 
that 1 am serving liarclay. I confess 1 do not 
want to." 

1 he swarm of Bronni'tskis and Wint/ingc- 
rodes and their like still fui ih^r embittered the 
relations between the commander's in duel, 
and even less unity rc*siiltcd. Prcp.ii ationswc re 
made to fight the French before Smolensk. A 
general was sent to survey the positimt. I'his 
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general, hating Barclay, rode to visit a friend 
of his own, a corps commander, and, having 
spent the day with hinr, returned to Barclay 
andcondemned, as unsuitable from every point 
of view, the battleground he had not sc?en. 

While disputes and intrigues were going on 
about the future held of battle, and while we 
were looking lor the French— having lost touch 
with them— the E’rench stumbled upon Neve- 
rovski’s division and reached the walls of Smo- 
lensk. 

It was necessary to fight an unexpected bat- 
tle at Smolensk to save our line’s of communi- 
cation. The battle was fought and thousands 
were killed on both sides. 

Smolensk was abandoned contrary to the 
wishes of the Emperor and of the whole peo- 
ple. But Smolensk was burned by its own in- 
habitants who had been misled by their gov- 
ernor. And these ruined inhabitants, setting 
an example to other Russians, went to Moscow 
thinking only c^f their own losses but kindling 
hatied of the foe. Napoleon adsanced farther 
and we retired, thus arriving at the very result 
which caused his destruction. 

CHAPTER II 

Thi day after his son had left, Prince Nicholas 
sent lor Princess Mary to come to his study. 

"Well? Arc you satisfied now?” said he. 
"You’ve made me quarrel with my son I Satis- 
fied, arc )ou? That’s all you wanted! Satisfied? 
... It Jiurts me, it hurls. I’m old and we ak and 
this is what you wanted. W’cll then, gloat over 
it! Gloat over it!” 

After that Princess Mary did not sec her fa- 
ther for a whole week. He was ill and did not 
leave his study. 

Princess Mary noticed to her surprise that 
during this illness the old prince not onlv ex- 
cluded her from his reborn, but did in)t admit 
Mademoiselle B«)uriennc either. Tikhon alone 
attended him. 

At the end of the week the prince? reappeared 
and resumed his former way of lile. devoting 
himself with special activity to building opera- 
tions and the arrangement of the gardens and 
completely breaking off his relations with 
Maclc'inoiselle Bourienne. His looks and cold 
tone to his daughter seemed to say: "Iheie, 
you sec? You plotted against me, you lied to 
Prince Andrew about my relations with that 
Frenchwoman and made me quarrel with him, 
but you see I need neither her nor yon!” 

Princess Maty spent half of c’very day with 
little Nicholas, watching his lessons, teaching 
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him Russi«in and music herself, and talking to 
Dcssalles, the rest ni the d<i) she spent o\er her 
books, w ith her old nuisc, or with ‘ (rod s folk” 
who sometimes came by the back dooi to see 
her 

Of the war Princess Mar) thought as women 
do think about w^irs Slic feartd lor her brothei 
who was in it, was honified b) and aniarcel at 
the stiange eiueltv that impels men to kill one 
another but she did not undeisf ind tlic signif 
icatue ot this wai, which seemed to hei like all 
pievious wars She did not reili/c the signifi 
eanee of this wai, though Dcssalles with whom 
she constantly conscrscel was passionately in 
teicsted in its progress and tried to explain his 
own coneeptiem of it to her, and though the 
”Ge>d s folk ’ who came to sec hci reported, in 
their own wa), the minors cut lent among the 
people of an iinasion byAntiehrist and theiiigh 
Julie (now Princess DiubetskAya), who h id le 
sumed correspondenee with hci, wiote patri 
otic letteis from Moscow 

”1 write )em in Russian, my good friend,” 
wrote fulic in hei Ircnehified Russian, ”bt 
cause I have a detestation lor all the Iieneh, 
and the same for their language which I can 
not support to hear spoken We in Afoscow 
are elated by enthusiasm for our adored Lrn 
peror 

”My poor husband is enduring pains and 
hunger in |ewish tavcins, but the news which 
I have inspires me )et more 

“You heard piobably of the heroic exploit 
of Racvski, cmbiacing his two sons and sayipg 
‘I will perish with them but we will not be 
shaken! And truly though the cneiny was 
twice stronger than we, we were unshakable. 
We pass the time as we can, but in war is m 
war! rhf princesses Aline and Sophiesit whole 
days With me and we, unhappy widows ot live 
men, make beautiful conversations over our 
charpte, only )ou, my friend, are missing . . 
and so on 

The chief reason Princess Mary did not re 
alize the full significance of this war was that 
the old pi nice never spoke ot it, did not rccog 
ni/c it, and laughed at Dessalles when he men 
turned It at dinner 1 he prince’s tone was so 
talm and confident that Princess Mary un- 
hesitatingly b( lieved him 

All that July the old piince was exceedingly 
active and even animated He planned anoth 
cr garden and began a new building for the 
domestic serfs I he only thing that made Prin- 
cess Mary anxious about him was that he slept 
very little and, instead of sleeping in his study 
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as usual eluingcd his sleeping place every day. 
One da) ho would ordci his camp bed to be 
set up in the glass gallery, another day he re 
m line d on the couch or on the lounge chair in 
the di iwing room and dozed there without un- 
dressing while—instead of Mademoiselle Bou 
lu line— a seif boy read to him I hen again he 
would spend a night in the dining room. 

On \iigust 1 , a second letter was leeeivcd 
from Pi nice Andiew In his fust letter which 
c mu soon after lie h id left home, Pnnee An 
drew had dutifully asked his father’s foigivc 
luss for what he had allowed himself to say 
and begged to be restored to his favor 1 o this 
Uttei tlu old prince had replied affectionately 
and fioin that time had kept the I rcnchwom 
an at a distance Pi nice Aiuliew’s second let 
ter, wiitten ncai Vitebsk after the I tench had 
occupied that tc^wn.gavea hiicf iceouiitof the 
whole c impugn, enclosed foi them a plan lu 
had drawn and force ists as lo the finther prog 
less of the wai In this letter Piinee Andrew 
pointed out to his fatlier the danger of staying 
at Bald Hills, so neat tlu tlu iter of war and on 
the army s diteet line of match, and advised 
him to move to Moscow 

At dmnei that day on Dess dies’ mention 
ing that the 1 rcnch wcic siid to have alu.uh 
enteied Vitebsk, the old piinee rtmembtttd 
his son s letter 

1 heie w IS a letter from Prince Vndiew to 
day, he said to Princess Mary— “Haven t yon 
ic id It? ' 

’No, lather,” she replied in a frightened 
voice 

She could not have lead the lettci as she did 
not even know it had arrived 

“He wiitcs about this war,’ said the pi nice, 
with the Home smile that had become habitual 
to him in speaking of the pit sc nt war 

“I hat must be very inteiesting, said Dts 
salles. “Prince Andrew is in a position to 
know . . 

“Oh, veiy interesting*” said Madcmoiselh 
Bouiienne 

“(^o and get it for me,” said the old prince 
to Mademoiselle Bonne nne 'You know— im 
der the paperweight on the little table ” 

Mademoiselle Bounenne jumped up ea 
gcrly 

“No, don’t! ’ he exclaimed with a fiovvn. 
“You go, Michael IvAnovieli ” 

Michael IvAnovith rose and went to the 
study But as soon as he had left the room tlie 
ohl prince, looking uneasily round, thicw 
down his napkin and went himself. 
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“They can't do anything . . . always make 
some muddle,*’ he muttered. 

While he was away Princess Mary, Dcssalles, 
Mademoiselle Bouricnne, and even little Nich- 
olas exchanged looks in silence. I’he old prince 
returned with quick steps, accompanied by 
Michael Ivanovich, bringing the letter and a 
plan. These he put down beside him— not Ict- 
tmg any()ne read them at dinner. 

On moving to the draw'ing loom he handed 
the letter to Princess Maiy and, spreading out 
before him the plan of tlic new building and 
fixing his eyes upon it, told her to read the let- 
ter aloud. When she had done so Piincess 
M.iiy looked inquiringly at her father. He was 
cx.imining the plan, evidently engrossed in his 
own ideas. 

“What do you think of it, Prince?" Dcssalles 
ventured to ask. 

"I? 1? . . .” said the prince as if unpleasantly 
awakened, and not taking his eyes troin the 
plan of the budding. 

“Vei7 possibly the theater of war will move 
so neat to us that . . 

“Ha ha hai llic lla ater of war!" said tlie 
piince. "1 have said and stdl say that the thea- 
ter of war is Poland and the enemy will never 
get beyond the Nieiiicn." 

Dcssalles looked in ama7ement at the prince, 
who w'as talking of the Niemcn when the en- 
emy was aheady at the Dniopei, but Piinccss 
Nf.iiy, lorgetting the geographic al position of 
the Niemen, thought that what her lather was 
saying was collect. 

"Wdieii the snow melts they'll sink in the 
polish swamps. Only they could fail to see it," 
the prince corilinued, evidently thinking of 
tlie campaign ol 1807 which seemed to him so 
locent. "Bennigsen should have adv.nued in- 
to Piussia sooner, tlien things would have tak- 
en a different tin 11 . . ." 

"But, Prince," Dcssalles began timidly, “the 
letter mentions Vitebsk. . . ." 

".Ml, the Icttei? Ves . . ." re])Iiecl the prince 
peevishly. “Yes . . . yes . . ." His face suddenly 
took on a morose e\pres.«‘ion. He paused, "Yes, 
he writes that the Ficnch were beaten at ... at 
. . . what river is it?" 

Dcssalles dropped his eyes. 

“ riie prince says nothing about that,** he re- 
marked gently. 

‘‘Doesn’t he? But I didn’t invent it myself.*' 

No one spoke lor a long time. 

“Yes ... yes . . .\W11, Michael Ivrlnovich,** 
he suddenly went on. raising his head and 
pointing to the plan ot the budding, “tell me 
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how you mean to alter it. . . 

Michael IvAnovich went up to the plan, and 
the piince after speaking to him about ihcnew 
building looked angrily at Princess Mary and 
Dcssalles and went to his own room. 

Princess Mary saw Dcssalles* embarrassed 
and astonished look fixed on her father, no- 
ticed his silence, and was struck by the fact that 
her father had forgotten his son’s letter on the 
drawingroom table; but she was not only 
afraid to speak of it and ask Dcssalles the rea- 
son of his confusion and silence, but was afraid 
even to think about it. 

In the evening Michael Ivdnovich, sent by 
the prince, came to Princess Mary for Prince 
Andrew's letter w'hich had been forgotten in 
the drawing room. She gave it to him and, un- 
pleasant as it was to her to do so, ventured to 
ask him what her father was doing. 

"Always busy," replied Michael Ivdnovich 
witli a respecilully ironic smile which caused 
Piincess Mary to turn pale. “He’s w'orrving 
very miuh about the new building. He has 
been reading a little, but now"— Michael Iv*in- 
ovich w'enl on, lowering his voice— "iicnv he’s 
ai Ins desk, busy with his will, I expect.” (One 
of the piiiuc’s favorite occupations of laic had 
been the preparation ol some papers he meant 
to leave at his death and which he called his 
“will.") 

"And .\l])atych is being sent to Smolt^nsk?” 
asked Piimess Mary. 

“Oh. yes, he has been waiting to start for 
some time." 

CHAPTER in 

Whfn Mic.hail Ivanovich returned to the 
study with the letlei, the old prince, with spec- 
tacles on and a shade ovei his eves, was sitting 
at his open biiieau with screened candles, hold- 
ing a paper in his outstretched hand, and in a 
somewhat dramatic attitude was ic.iding his 
manuscript -his "Remaiks" as he tcimccl it— 
which was to be transmitted to the Emperor 
after bis death. 

When Michael Ivanovich went in thc^ew'cre 
tears in tlie prince's eyes evened by the memo- 
ry of the time when the paper he was now read- 
ing had been written. He look the letter liom 
Michael Ivanovich's hand, put it in his pocket, 
iolded up his papers, and called in Alpatych 
who had long been waiting. 

riu' prince bad a list of things to be bought 
in Smolc'iisk and. walking up and down the 
ic»om past .Mpatveh who stood by the door, he 
gave Ins instructions. 
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“first, notepaper—do you liearPEij^ht quires, 
like this sample, gilt-edged ... it must be exact- 
ly like the sample. Varnish, sealing wax, as in 
Michael Iviinovich’s list.” 

He paced up and down for a while and 
glanced at his notes. 

“Then hand to the governor in person a let- 
ter about the deed.** 

Next, bolts for the doors of the new build- 
ing were wanted and had to be of a special 
shape the prince had himself designed, and a 
leather case had to be ordered to keep the 
“will" in. 

The instructions to Alpdtych took over two 
hours and still the prince did not let him go. 
He sat down, sank into thought, closed his eyes, 
and dozed off. Alp.'itych made a slight move- 
ment. 

“Well, go, go! If anything more is wanted 
1*11 send after you.** 

Alpaiych w’ent out. The prince again went 
to his bureau, glanced into it, fingered his pa- 
pers, closed the bureau again, and sat down at 
the table to write to the governor. 

It was already late when he rose after seal- 
ing the letter. He wished to sleep, but he knew 
he would not be able to and that most depress- 
ing thoughts came to him in bed. So he called 
Tikhon and went through the rooms with him 
to show' him where to set up the bed for that 
night. 

He W'cnt about looking at every corner. 
Every place seemed unsatisfactory, but worst 
of all W'as his customary couch in the stutly. 
That couch w.as dreadful to liiin, probably be- 
cause of the oppressive thoughts he had had 
when lying there. It was unsatisfactory every- 
where, but the corner behind the piano in the 
sitting room was better than other places: he 
had never slept there yet. 

With the help of a footman Tikhon brought 
in the bedstead and began putting it up. 

“That's not right! 'l hat’s not right!” cried 
the prince, and himself pushed it a few inches 
front the corner and then closer in again. 

“Well, at last I’ve finished, now I’ll rest/* 
thought the prince, and let Tikhon undress him. 

Frowning with vexation at the effort neces- 
sary to divest himself of his coat and trousers, 
the prince undressed, sat down heavily on the 
bed, and appeared to be meditating as he 
looked contemptuously at his withered yellow 
legs. He was not meditating, but only defer- 
ring the moment of making the effort to lift 
those legs up and turn over on the bed. “Ugh, 
how hard it is! Oh, that this toil might end and 


you would release mel” thought he. Pressing 
his lips together he made that cllori for the 
twenty-thoiisanclth time and lay clown. But 
hardly h.id he done so before he felt the bed 
rocking backwaids and forwards beneath him 
as if it were bre.ithing heavily and jolting. I'his 
happened to liim almost every night. He 
opened his eyes as they were closing. 

“No peace, damn them!” he muttered, an- 
gry he knew not witli w horn. “Ah yes, there was 
something else jmport.iiil, very important, 
that I w\as keeping till I should be in lied. 'The 
bolts? No, I told him about them. No. it was 
someihing. soiiu'thing in the drawing room. 
Princess Mary talked some nonsense. Dessallcs, 
that fool, said something. Something in my 
pocket— can’t remernher. . . . 

“Tfkhon, what did w'e talk about at dinner?” 

“About Prime Micliael . . 

“Be cjiiiet, cjiiiet!” The prince slappc'd his 
hand on the table. “Yes, I know', Prince An- 
drew’s letter! Princess Mary read it. Dess.illes 
said something about Vh'tel>sk. Now I'll read 
it.** 

He had the letter taken from his pocket 
and the tabic— on which stood a glass ol lem- 
onade and a spiral wax candle- jiio\ eel close 
to the bed, and putting on his spect;idcs he 
began reading. Only now in the stillne ss nl ilie 
night, reading it by the faint light under the 
green shade, did he grasp its meaning lor a 
moment. 

“ riie Ftciifh at Vitebsk, in four days’ inaich 
they ma) be at Smolensk; perhaps are already 
there! I'ikhon!” l ikhon jiiin})e(l uj). “No, no, 
I don’t want anything!” he shouted. 

He put the letter under the candlestick and 
closed his eyes. And there rose bclore him the 
Danube at bright noonday: reeds, the Russian 
camp, and hirusell a yfiung general without a 
wrinkle on his ruddy face, vigorous and alert, 
entering I’otchukin’s gaily colored lent, and a 
burning sense of jc'alousy of “the favorite” agi- 
tated him now as strongly as it had clone then. 
He recalled all the words spoken at that first 
meeting with Potemkin. And he saw beloic 
him a plump, rather sallow-faced, short, stout 
woman, the Empress Mother, with her smile 
and her words at her first gracious reception of 
him, and then that same face on thccatafahjiic, 
and the encounter he had with Zubov over iier 
coffin about his right to kiss her hand. 

“Oh, c^uickcr, cpiicker! To get back to that 
timcarid havedonewith all the present! Quick- 
er, (juicker— and that they should leave me in 
peace!** 
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CHAPTER IV 

Bald Hills, Prince Nicholas Bolkc'mski's es- 
tate. lay forty miles east from Smolensk and 
two miles from the main road to Moscow. 

l ire same evening that the prince gave his 
instriKtions to Alpdtych, Dessalles, having 
asked to see Princess Mary, told her that, as the 
prime was not very well and was taking no steps 
to secure his safety, though from Prince An- 
drew’s letter it was evident that to remain at 
Bald Hills might be dangerous, he respectfully 
advised her to send a letter by Alj)atych to the 
Provincial Governor at Smok*nsk, asking him 
to let her know the state ol affairs and the c‘X- 
tent of the danger to which Bald Hills was ex- 
posed. Dessalles wrote this letter to the Gover- 
nor for Princess Mary, she signed it, and it was 
given to Alpdtych with instructions to hand it 
to the Governor and to come back as c|uickly 
as prrssible if there was danger. 

H.iving received all his orders Alpdtyc h, wear- 
ing a white beaver hat— a present from the 
pimee-and carrying a stick as the prince did, 
went out accompanied by his family. Three 
well-fed roans .iiuud leady harnessed to a small 
lonveyance with a leather hood. 

The latgerbcll was muffled and the little bells 
on the harness siufled with paper. The prince 
allowed no one at Bald Hills to drive with ring- 
ing bells, but on a long journey Mpiitych liked 
to have them. His satellites -the senior clerk, 
a coiiiitinghouse < lerk, a scullery maid, a cook, 
two old women, a little pageboy, the coac hman, 
and various domestic serls— were seeing him 
oft. 

His daughter placed chintz-covered down 
cushions for Iriin to sit on and behind his back. 
His crld sister-in-law popped in a small bundle, 
and one of the coachmen helped him into the 
vehicle. 

‘‘riicrel There! Women's fuss! Women, 
women!” said Alpatych, piifhiig and speaking 
rapidly just as the prince did, and he climbed 
into the trap. 

Alter giving the clerk orders about the work 
to be done, Alp.^tych, nert trying to imitate the 
prince now, lifted the hat from his bald head 
and crossed himself thrc'e times. 

“If there is anything . . . come back, Ydkov 
Alp.itych! For Christ’s sake think of us!” cried 
his wife, referring to the rumors of war and the 
enemy. 

“Women, women! Women’s fuss!” muttered 
Alp.itych to himself and started on his journey, 
looking round at the fields of yellow rye and 
the still-green, thic kly glowing oats, and at oth- 
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er cpiite black fields just being plowed a second 
time. 

y\s he went along he looked with pleasure 
at the year’s splendid crop of corn. scrutini/c*d 
the sti ips ol ryefield which here and there were 
already being reaped, made his calculations as 
to tlie sowing and the harvest, and asked him- 
self whether he had not forgotten any of the 
prince’s orders. 

Having bailed the horses twice on the way, 
he arrived at the town toward evening on the 
fourth ol August. 

Alpatych kept meeting and overtaking bag- 
gage trains and troops on the road. As he ap- 
proac hed Sinolc^nsk he heard the sounds of dis- 
tant firing, but these did not impress him. 
What struck him most was the sight of a splen- 
did field of oats in which a camp had been 
pitched and which was being mown down by 
the soldiers, evidently for fodder. This fact 
impressed Alpatych, but in thinking about his 
own business he soon forgot it. 

All the interests of his life for more than 
thirty years had been bounded by the will of 
the prince, and he never went beyond that 
limit. Everything not connected with the exe- 
cution ol the prince’s orders did not interest 
and did not even exist for Alpatych. 

On reaching Smolensk on the evening of 
the* fourth ol August he pul up in the GAchina 
suburb across the Dnieper, at the inn kept by 
Fciapf'mtov, where he had been in the habit <d‘ 
putting up for the last thirty years. Some thirty 
ycarsago Fcrapcintov, by Alpatyc h’s advice, had 
bought a wood from the prince, had begun to 
trade, and now' h.'id a house, an inn, and a coin 
dealer’s shop in that province. He w^as a stout, 
dark, red laced peas.int in the forties, with 
thick lips.a broacl knobof a nose, similar knobs 
over his black trow’ning brows, and a remnd 
bellv. 

Wearing a waislcc'iat over his cc^tton shirt, 
Fc*rap('mlo\ w.is standing before his shopwbicli 
opened onto the .^lrect. On seeing Alpatych he 
went up to him. 

“You’re welcome, YAkov /Mpatych. Folks are 
lca\ing the town, but you lia\e come to it.” 
said he. 

“Why arc they leaving the town?” asked Al- 
p.Atych. 

“ rhat’s what I say. Folks arc foolish! .Mways 
afraid c^f the French.” 

“Women’s liiss, women’s fuss! ’’said AlpAts c h. 

“I list what 1 think, Yakov Al})Alvch. \Viiat I 
say is: orclershase been given not to lot themin, 
so that must be right. And tlie peasants are ask- 
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ing three rubles for carting— it isn’t Christian!" 

Y^kov Alpatych heard without heeding. He 
asked for a samovar and for hay lor his hoiscs, 
and when he had had his tea he went to bed. 

All night long troops were moving past the 
inn. Next moiniiig Alpatych donned a jacket 
he wore only in town and went out on business. 
It was a sunny morning and by eight o’clock 
it was alieady hot. "A good day lor harvesting,” 
thought AlpAtych. 

From beyond the town firing had been heard 
since early morning. At eight o’clock the boom- 
ing of cannon was added to the sound of mus- 
kctiy. Many people were huir^diig through the 
streets and there were many soldiers, but cabs 
weie still driving about, tradesmen stood at 
their shops, and service was being held in the 
churches as usual. Alpdtyth went to the shops, 
to government oirices, to the post office, and to 
the Governor’s. In the offices and shops and at 
the post oflicc everyone was talking about the 
ai my and about the enemy who was already at- 
tacking the town, everybody was asking what 
should be done, and all were tr)'ing to calm one 
another. 

In front of the Governor’s house Alpdtych 
found a large number of people, Cossacks, and 
a traveling carriage of the Governor’s. At the 
porch he met two of the landed gentry, one of 
whom he knew. I'his man, an ex-captain of 
police, was saying angrily: 

”It’s no joke, you know! It’s all very well if 
you’re single. ‘One man though undone is but 
one,’ as the proverb says, but with thirteen- in 
your family and all the property . . . 'Fhey’ve 
brought us to utter ruin! What sort of gover- 
nors are they to do that? They ought to be 
hanged— the brigands! . . .” 

‘‘Oh come, that’s enough!” said the other. 

"What do I caic? Let him hear! We’re not 
dogs,” said the ex captain of police, and look- 
ing round he noticed Alpdtycli. 

“Oil, Ydkov Alpdtych! What have you come 
for?” 

‘‘To see the Governor by his excellency’s or- 
der,” answered Alpdtych, lifting his head and 
proudly thrusting his hand into the bosom of 
his coat as he always did when he mentioned 
the prince. . . . ‘‘He has ordered me to inquire 
into the position of affairs,” he added. 

“Yes, go and find out!” shouted the angry 
gentleman. ‘‘They’ve brought things to such a 
pa.ss that there arc no carts or anything! . . . 
There it is again, do you hcai?” said he, point- 
ing in the direction whence came the sounds of 
firing. 


‘‘They’ve brought us all to ruin . . . the brig- 
ands!” he repeated, and descended the porch 
steps. 

Alpdtych swayed his head and went upstairs. 
In the waiting room weic tradesmen, women, 
and ofluials, looking silently at one another. 
The door of the Governor’s room opened and 
they all rose and moved forward. An official 
ran out, said some words to a merchant, called 
a stout official with a cross hanging on his neck 
to follow him, and vanished again, evidently 
wishing to avoid the inquiring looks and cjiics- 
lions addressed to him. Alpdtyth moved for- 
ward and next time the official came out ad- 
dressed him, one hand placed in the bieast of 
his buttoned coat, and handed him two letteis. 

‘‘ To his Honor Baron Asch, from General-in- 
Chief Prince Bolkdnski,” he announced with 
such solemnity and significance that the oflic ial 
turned to him and took the Ictteis. 

A few minutes later the Governor received 
Alpdtych and hunicdly said to him: 

‘‘Inform the prince and piincess tliat T knew 
nothing: I acted on the highest instiiictioiis— 
hcie . . .” and he handed a paper to Alpdtyth. 
"Still, as the prince is unwell my advice is tliat 
they should go to Moscow. I am just starting 
myself. Inform them . . .” 

But the Governor did not finish: a dusty per- 
spiring officer ran into the room and began to 
say something in French. 'I he Governor's lace 
expressed ter ror. 

"Go,” he said, nodding his head to Alpdtych, 
and began tjucstioning the officer. 

Eager, frightened, helpless glances were 
turned on Alpdtych when he came out of the 
Governor’s room. Involuntarily listening now 
to the firing, which had drawn neaier and was 
increasing in strength, Alpatych hurried to his 
inn. The paper handed to him by the Govern- 
or said this: 

**I assure you that the town of Smolensk is not 
in the slightest danger as yet and it is unlikely that 
it will l)e thieatcnc'd with any. I from the one .side 
and Prince Dagiatibn from the other are marching 
touiuteuur forces before Smolcmsk, which junction 
will be effected on the 22nd instant, and both ai- 
mics with their united forces will defend our com- 
patriots of the province entrusted to yoiii care till 
our efforts shall have beaten back the enemies of 
our FatherJand, or till the last warrior in our val- 
iant ranks has perished. From this you will see that 
you have a perfect right to reassure the inhabitants 
of .Smolensk, for those defended by two such brave 
armies may feel assured of victory." (Instructions 
fruin Barclay dc Tolly to Baton Asch, the civil 
governor of Smolensk, 1812.) 
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People were anxiously roaming about the 
streets. 

Carts piled high with household utensils, 
chairs, and cupboards kept emerging from the 
gates of the yards and moving along the streets. 
l.oaded carts stood at the house next to Fera- 
p<'>n toy's and women were wailing and lament- 
ing as they said good-by. A small watchdog 
ran round barking in front of the harnessed 
horses. 

Alpdtych entered the innyard at a quicker 
pace than usual and went straight to tlic shed 
where his horses and traj) were. The coachman 
was asleep. He woke him up, told him to har- 
ness, and went into the passage. From the host’s 
room came the sounds of a child crying, the de- 
spairing sobs of a woman, and the hoaisc an- 
gry shouting of Ferapontov. The took began 
running hither and thither in tlic passage like 
a frightened hen, just as Alpatych entered. 

"lie’s done her to death. Killed the mistress! 

. . . Beat her . . . diagged her about so! . . 

"What lor?" asked Alpatydi. 

"She kept begging to go away. She's a wom- 
an! 'lake me .av....,* says she, 'don’t let me 
perish with my little children! Folks,’ she says, 
‘aie all gone, so why,’ she says, ‘don’t we go?* 
And he began beating and pulling her about 
so!" 

At these words Alpdtych nodded as if in ap- 
proval, and not wishing to hear more went to 
the door of the room opposite the innkeeper’s, 
where he had left his purchases. 

"You brute, you murderer!" screamed a thin, 
pale woman wlio, with a baby in her anus and 
her kerchief torn from her head, burst through 
the door at that moment and down the steps 
into tlic yaid. 

Fcrapt')ntov came out after her, but on see- 
ing Alpdtych adjusted his waistcoat, smoothed 
his hair, yawned, and followed Alpatych into 
the opposite room. 

"Going already?" said he. 

Alpdtych, without answering or looking at 
his host, sorted his packages and asked how 
much he owed. 

"We’ll reckon up! Well, have you been to 
. the Governor’s?" asked Ferapontov. "What has 
been decided?" 

Alpdtych replied that the Governor had not 
told liim anything definite. 

"With our business, how can we get away?" 
said Ferapontov. "We’d have to pay seven ru- 
bles a cartload to Dorogobuzh and I tell them 
they’re not Christians to ask it! Selivdnov, now, 
did a good stroke last Thursday— sold flour to 
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the army at nine rubles a sack. Will you have 
some tea?" he added. 

While the horses were being harnessed Al- 
pdtych and Ferapontov over their tea talked of 
the priceof corn, thecrf>ps,and the good weath- 
er lor harvesting. 

"Well, it seems to be getting quieter,” re- 
marked Ferapontov, finishing his third cup of 
tea and getting up. "Ours must have got the 
best of it. The orders were not to let them in. 
So we’re in force, it seems. . . . Ihey say the 
otherday Matthew Ivdnych Platov Mrovethem 
into the river Mdrina and drowned some eight- 
een thousand in one day." 

Alpatych collected his parcels, handed them 
to the coachman who hacl come in, and settled 
up with the innkeeper. I’he noise of wheels, 
hoofs, and bells was heard from the gateway as 
a little trap passed out. 

Jt was by now late in the afternoon. Half 
the street was in shadow, the other half bright- 
ly lit by the sun. Alpatych looked out of the 
window and went to the door. Suddenly the 
strange sound of a far-off whistling and thud 
was heard, followed bya boomof cannon blend- 
ing into a dull roar that set the windows rat- 
tiing. 

He went out into the street: tw'o men were 
running past toward the bridge. From different 
sides came whistling sounds and the thud of 
cannon halls and bursting shells falling on the 
town. But these sounds W’cre hardly heard in 
comparison w'ith the noise of the firing outside 
the tow'ti and attracted little attention from 
the inhabitants. The town was being bombard- 
ed by a hundred and thirty guns which Napo- 
leon had ordered up after lour o’clock, l ire 
people did not at once realize the meaning of 
tills bombardment. 

At first the noise of the falling bombs and 
shells only aroused curiosity. Ferapbutov’s 
wife, who till then had not teased wailing un- 
der the shed, became quiet and with the baby 
in her arms went to the gate, listening to the 
sounds and looking in silence at the people. 

The cook and a shop assistant came to the 
gate. With lively curiosity everyone tried to 
get u glimpse of the projectiles as they flew 
over tlieir heads. Several people came round 
the corner talking eagerly. 

"What force!" remarked one. "Knocked the 
roof and ceiling all to splinters!" 

"Routed up the earth like a pig." said an- 
other. 

"That’s gland, it bucks one up!" laughed 

^Hetman of the Co.ssack army.— Tr. 
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the fiist “Lucky \ou jumped aside, or it would 
have wiped )ou outl'* 

Others joined those men ind stopped and 
told how cannon balls had fallen on a house 
close to them Meanwhile still more ptojee tiles, 
now with the swift sinistei whistle of a c in non 
ball, now with the agieeable inteinnttent wins 
tie of a shell, llcw over people s heads incessant 
ly, but not one fell close by, the) all flew over. 
Alp 4 i)ch was gttting into his trap The inn- 
ketpei stood at the gate 

“What are )ou stuing at? ’ he shouted to the 
cook, who in her led skiit with sleeves tolled 
up, swinging hci bate elbows had stepped to 
the corner to listen to what was being said 
“What marvelsl“ she exclaimed but hearing 
her masters voice she turned biek, pulling 
down her tucked up skirt 

Once mot esoinething whistled but this time 
quite close swooping downwards like i little 
bird a flame flashed in the middle of the street, 
something exploded and the street was shroud 
ed in smoke 

“Scoundiel w^hat are you doing?’* shouted 
the innkeeper, lushing to the cook 
At that moment the pitiful wailing of wom- 
en was heaid from diffeient sides the flight 
entd baby begin to cry and people crowded 
silently with pale faces round the cook Ihe 
loudest sound in that crowd was her wailing 
“Oh h h' Dear souls dear kind souls^ Don’t 
let me diel Mv good souls^ “ 

Five minutes later no one rem lined in the 
street Ihe cook, with her thigh bioken Ivy a 
shell splinter, had been earned into the kiteh 
en \lp4itvch, his coachman, 1 eiapontov s wife 
and children and the house porter weie all sit 
ting in the cellar listening Ihc roir ol guns, 
the whistling of projectiles and the piteous 
mo in mg of the cook, which rose above the oth 
er sounds did not ce ise fora moment 1 he mis 
tress rocked ind hushed her bibv and when 
anyone came into the eclLir asked in a pithctic 
whisper what had become of hci husband who 
had remained in the street A shiipmaii who 
entered told hci that her husbiricl had gone 
with others to the cathedial, whe nee they were 
fetching the wonder working icon of Smolensk 
Toward dusk the cannon ide begin to sub 
side Alpatye h left the cellar and stoppe d in the 
dooiway The evening sky tint hid been hO 
clear was clouded with smoke tlnough which, 
high up, the sickle of the new moon shone 
stiangely Now that the terrible dm ol the guns 
had ceased a hush scerned to reign over the 
town, broken only by the rustic of footsteps. 


the moaning the distant cries and the crackle 
of flies whidi seemed widespiead evcrvwhcrt. 
Ihe cook’s moms hid now subsided On two 
sides black curling clouds of smoke rose and 
spiead from the fiics f hrougli the streets sol 
diers 111 vaiious iinifoiins walked or ran con 
fuscdly III elifleient ilirce turns like ants irom a 
ruined ant hill Scveial ol them ran into 1 era 
pontox s yaicl Iicloic Vlpatyeh s eyes Alpatyeh 
went out to tiu gite \ letiealmg rcgiincnt, 
thiongmg and lunrymg blocked the street 
Nolle mg him an olhecr siid ‘ Ihe town is 
being abandoned Crct awiy get aw lyl ’ and 
then tinning to the soldieis, slioiiled 
“1 11 te uh )ou to run into the virds’’’ 
AIpat)eh went baek to the bouse called the 
eouhinan ind told him tosetoff 1 eiapontov’s 
whole household came out too, following \l 
patych anel the coachman llic women, who 
hid been silent till then suddenly begin tei 
wail as the) looked at the fncs the smoke md 
even the 11 lines of whieh toulel be seen m the 
filling twilight intl is if in icply the sune 
kind e)l I iineiit ition w is he ltd fiomothci puts 
of the sticet Inside the shcel \Ip it)ch and ilic 
coiehinan 11 ranged the tangled remsand li lees 
of their hoists with trembling binds 

As Alpatyeh was ebivmg out of the gile be 
saw some ten solelicis m Iti ipemtov s open 
shop talking londlv ind filling the ii bigs mel 
kinps leks with flout mel snnllowe i steels Just 
then I er ipontox icturnefi nulcnle 11 el liissho]) 
On seeing the soleliers lie w is ibont to shout 
at them but suelelenly stopped ind elutehme 
at his hair burst into sobs mel 1 iiighter 
“Loot everv thing lids' Dem l let tbosede vils 
get It' he Cl led t tking^kome bagseif flout him 
self md thiowmg them into the slieet 

Semie of the seddie is wetr ii ighle iiecl md 1 in 
away others went on filling the ir h igs On see 
ing Mpityeh leripoiilox tuineel to him 
“Russia IS clone for' he cue cl ‘ \l]Mt)ch 
I’ll set the pi lie on fiic myself Weie done 
for! ' md 1 ei iporitov ran into the yaiel 
boldieis were pissing m a const ml stieam 
along the street hlockmg it complete ly sr) that 
Alpatveh could not piss out and h id to w iil 
I erapontfiv’s wile and ehildicn weie ilso sit 
ting in a Cell l wait mg till it was possible tev drive 
evut 

N ight h ul come I here were st irs m the skv 
and the ne w morin shone out amid the smoke 
that sc tee neel if On the slevpmg descent to the 
Dnieper Alpatycli s can and that of the 11111 
keepers wife which were slowly moving amid 
tin lows of soldiers and of other vcliieles, had 
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to stop. In a side street near the crossroads 
where the vehicles had stopped, a house and 
some shops were on fire. 'I'liis fire was already 
buininjyr itself out. I'lie flames now died down 
and were lost in the black smoke, now sudden- 
ly flared up again biightly, lighting up with 
strange distinctness the laces of the people 
crowding at the ciossroads. Black figures flit- 
ted about before the hre, and through the in- 
cessant crackling of tlie flames talking and 
shouting could be heard. Seeing that his trap 
would not be able to move on loi some time, 
Alpatych got down and turned into the side 
street to look at the fire. Soldiers were contin- 
ually rushing backwards and forwards neat it, 
and he* saw two of them and a man in a frie/e 
coat diagging burning beams into another yard 
across the street, while others carried bundles 
oi hay. 

Al|i.ity(h went up to a large crowd standing 
belore a high barn which was hla/ing briskly. 

1 he walls were all on fire and the back wall had 
lalleii ill, the wooden roof was coila])sing, and 
the* raliens were alight. 1 he c rowel was evident- 
ly watching loi lUcioof to fall in.and AlpAtych 
watched lor it too. 

‘*Alpalych!’*a familiar voice suddenly hailed 
the old man. 

“.Mercy on us! Your excellency!” answered 
Alpatych, nnmediaicly recognizing the voice 
ol Ins young prince. 

Prince .\ndiTW in his riding cloak, mounted 
on a black horse, was looking at Alpatych from 
the back of the crowd. 

“Wily aie you licrc?” he asked. 

“Your . , . your excellency,” stammeicd Al- 
pai\ch and broke into sobs. “Aic we ically 
lost? Masic'i I . . .” 

“Wily aie you here?” Piincc Andrew lepeat- 
cd. 

At that moment the llames flared up and 
slic^wed his young master’s pale worn face. Al- 
patych told liow he liad been .sent there and 
how diflic lilt it was to get away. 

“Are we really cjuite lost, your excellency?” 
he asked again. 

Prince Andrew without replying took out 
• a notebook and raising his knee began writing 
in pencil on a page* he tore out. He wrote to 
his sister : 

”StnoU''nsk is being abandoned. Bald Hills will 
l)C occupied by the eneni) within a week. Set oil 
iniiiicniialely for Moscow. I et me know at once 
when you scill stait. .Send hy special nu*sscngcr to 
1 ’svyA/h.” 

Having written this and given the paper to 
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Alpatych, he told him how to arrange for the 
dejrarturc of the prince, the princess, his son, 
and the boy's tutor, aird how and where to let 
him know immediately. Before he had had lime 
to finish gi\ing tlicse inslructions, a chief of 
staff followed by a suite galloped up to fiim. 

“You are a colonel?” shouted the chief of 
staff with a fierman accent, in a voice familiar 
to Prince Andrew. “Houses are set on fire in 
your presence and you stand by! Wluit does 
this nic^an? You will answer for it!” shouted 
Berg, who was now assistant to the chief of 
staff of the commander of tlic left flank of the 
infantry of the first army, a place, as Berg said, 
“ver 7 agreeable and well en evidence/' 

Prince Andrew looked at him and without 
replying went oir .spe^aking to .Alpatych. 

“So tell them that 1 shall await a reply till 
the tenth, and it by the tenth I don’t receive 
news that they ha\c all got away 1 shall have to 
throw up everything and come myself to Bald 
Hills.” 

“Prince,” said Berg, recognizing Prince An- 
drew, “f only spoke because 1 Iiave to obey or- 
ders, because I always do obey exactly. . . . You 
nrusi please excuse me,” he went on apologet- 
ically. 

Something cracked in the flames. The fire 
died down for a moment and wTeaths of black 
smoke rolled irom under the roof, lliere was 
another ti'rrihle crash and something huge col- 
lapsed. 

“f)u-rou roil!” yelled the crowrd, cchcring the 
crash of the collapsing roof of the barn, the 
burning grain in which diffused a cakelikc 
aroma all around. T he flames flared up again, 
lighting the animated, delighted, exhausted 
faces ol the spectators. 

1 he man in the frie/c coat raised his arms 
and .shouted: 

“ft's fine, lads! Now it’s raging ... It s fine!” 

“ I hat’s the owner hirasell,” cried several 
voices. 

“Well then,” lontiiiued Prince Andrew to 
Alpatych, "report to them as 1 have told you"; 
and nert replying a word to Berg who was now 
mute beside him, he touched his horseaird rode 
down tire side street. 

CHAP TKR V 

From Smoiensk the troops continued to re- 
treat, lollowecl by the enemy. On the tenth of 
August the regiment Prince .\ndrcw*command- 
ed was marching along the highroad ]>ast the 
avenue leading to Bald Hills. Heatarrd drought 
had continued for more than three weeks. 
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Each day fleecy clouds floated across the sky 
and occasionally veiled the sun, but toward 
evening the sky cleared again and the sun set 
in reddish-brown mist. Heavy night dews alone 
refreshed the earth. The unieaped corn was 
scorched and shed its grain. The marshes dried 
up. The cattle lowed from hunger, finding no 
food on the sun-parched meadows. Only at 
night and in the forests while the dew lasted 
was there any freshness. Rut on the road, the 
highroad along which the troops maiched, 
there was no such freshness even at night or 
when the road passed through the forest; the 
dew was imperceptible on the sandy dust 
churned up more than six inches deep. As soon 
as day dawned the march began. I he artillery 
and baggagewagon.siimved noiselessly thtoiigh 
the deep dust that rose to the very hubs of the 
wheels, and the infantry sank ankle-deep in 
that soft, choking, hot dust that never cooled 
even at night. Some of this dust was kneaded 
by the feet and wheels, while the rest rose and 
hung like a cloud over the troops, settling in 
eyes, ears, hair, and nostrils, and worst of all in 
the lungs of the men and boasts as they moved 
along that road. The higher the sun rose the 
higlicr rose that cloud of dust, and thiough the 
screen of its hot fine particles one could look 
with naked eye at the sun, which .showed like 
a huge crimson ball in the unclouded sky. 
Thcie was no wind, and the men chcAed in 
that motionless atmosphere. They marched 
with handkerchiets tied o\er their noses and 
mouths. When they passed through a vilLige 
they all lushed to the wells and fought for the 
water and drank k down to the mud. 

Prince Andrew was in command of a regi- 
ment, and the management of tliat icgiincnt, 
the welfare of the men and the necessity of re- 
ceiving and giving orders, cngiossed him. The 
burning of Sniok'iisk and its abaiidonnient 
made an epoch in his life. A novel feeling of 
anger against the foe made him forget his own 
sorrow. He was entirely devoted to the affairs 
of his regiment and was considerate and kind 
to his men and olheers. In the regiment they 
called him "our prince," were proud of him 
and loved him. Rut he was kind and gentle on- 
ly to those of his regiment, to I'iniokhin and 
the like— people ejuite new to him, belonging 
to a different world and who could not know 
and understand his past. As soon as he came 
across a former acquaintance or anyone from 
the staff, he bristled up immediately and grew 
spiteful, ironical, and contemptuous. Every- 
thing that reminded him of his past was repug- 


nant to him, and so in his relations with that 
former circle he confined himself to trying to 
do his duty and not to be unfair. 

In truth everything presented itself in a dark 
and glcxnny light to Prince Andrew, especially 
after the abandoiiinent of Smoli^nsk on the 
sixth of Augast (he considered that it could 
and should have been defended) and after his 
sickfather had had to flee to Mosc<»w, abandon- 
ing to pillage his dearly bc‘lovc(l Raid Hills 
which he had built and peopled. Rut despite 
this, thanks to liis regiment. Prince /Vndrewhad 
something to think about entirely apart from 
geneial questions. Two days previously he had 
icceivcd news that his father, son, and sister 
had left lor Moscow; and though theic was 
nothing for him to do at Raid Hills, Piiiue Au- 
di cw with a chaiacteristic desire to foment his 
own grief decided that he must ride thcie. 

He ordered his hoise to be saddled and, 1cm v- 
ing his regiment on the march, rode to his fa- 
ther's estate where he had bc^cii born and spent 
his childhood. Riding past the pond where 
theie used always to be clo/eiis of women chat- 
tering as they rinsed rhcii linen or beat it with 
wooden be(‘tles, Pi i nee Andiow noticed that 
there was not a soul about and that the little 
washing whai f, lorn from its placeand hallsub 
merged, was floating on its side in the middle 
of the pond. He rode to the kecpci's lodge. No 
one was at the stone entiance gatc^s of the dnve 
and the door stood open. Glass had abeady be- 
gun to glow on the g.iideii paths, and hoises 
and cahes wore straying in the English paik. 
Piiiicc Andrew rode up to the hothouse; some 
of the glass panes were broken, and ol the trees 
in tubs some were oscrtilriicd and othcis (hic‘d 
up. He called tor TarAs the gardenei, but no 
one replied. Having gone round tlic comer of 
the hothouse to the oinamental garden, he saw 
that the car\ed garden fence was bioken and 
l>tatichcs of the plum trees had been torn off 
with the flint. An old peasant whom Piince 
Andrew in his childhoocl had often seen at the 
gate was sitting on a green garden scat, plait- 
ing a bast shoe. 

He was deaf and did not hear Prince Andrew 
ride up. lie was sitting on the scat the old 
prince used to like to sit on, and beside him 
strips of bast were hanging on the broken and 
withered branch of a magnolia. 

Prince Andrew rode up to the house. Sev- 
eral limes in the old garden had been cut down 
and a jnebald marc and her foal were wander- 
ing in front of the house among the rosebushes. 
Hie shutters were all closed, except at one 
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window which was open. A little serf boy, see- 
ing Prince Andrew, ran into the house. Al- 
patych, having sent his family away, was alone 
at Bald Hills and was sitting indoors reading 
the Lives of the Saints. On hearing that Prince 
Andrew had come, he went out with his spec- 
tacles on his nose, buttoning his coat, and, hast- 
ily stepping ii[>, without a word began weeping 
and kissing Prince Andrew’s knee. 

Then, vexed at his own weakness, he turned 
away and began to report on the position of af- 
fairs. Everything precious and valuable had 
been removed to BogutiiArovo. Severity quar- 
ters of grain had also been carted away. The 
hay and the spring corn, of which Alpatych 
said tliere had been a remarkable crop tliat 
year, had been commandeered by the troops 
and mown down while still green. The peas- 
ants were ruined: some of them too had gone 
to Bogucharovo, only a few remained. 

Without waiting to hear him out. Prince An- 
diew asked: 

“When did my father and sister leave?" 
meaning when d»d they leave for ^^oscow. 

Alpatvdi, understanding the <|ucstion to re- 
fer to their departure for Bogucharovo, re- 
plied that they had left on the seventh and 
again went into details concerning the estate 
inaii.igenient, asking for instructions. 

“Am I to let the troops have the oats, and to 
take a receipt for ilieni? We have still six hun- 
ched ciiiarters left,” he inc|uiied. 

“Wliat am I to say to him?” thought Prince 
Vndrew, looking down on the old man’s bald 
head shining in the sun and seeing by the ex- 
pression on his face that the old man himself 
understood how untiinely such ejuestions were 
and only asked them to allay his grief. 

“Yes, let them have it,” replied Prince An- 
drew. 

“If you noticed some disorder in the garden,” 
said Alpdtych, “it was impossible to prevent it. 
'J’hrce regiments have been here ancl spent the 
night, dragoons mostly. 1 took down the name 
and rank of their commanding oiriccr, to hand 
in a complaint about it.” 

“Well, and what arc you going to do? Will 
■)ou stay here if the enemy occupies the place?” 
asked Prince Andrc'w. 

Alpatych turned his face to Prince Andrew, 
looked at him, and suddenly with a solemn 
gesture raised his arm. 

“He is my refuge! His will be done!” he ex- 
claimed. 

A group of bareheaded peasants was ap- 
proaciiing across the meadow toward the prince. 
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“Well, good-by 1” said Prince Andrew, bend- 
ing over to Alpatych. “You must go away too, 
take away what you can and tell the serfs to go 
to the Ryazdn estate or to the one near Mos- 
cow.” 

Alpdtych clung to Prince Andrew’s leg and 
burst into sobs. Gently disengaging himself, 
the prince spurred his horse and rode down the 
avenue at a gallop. 

7'he old man was still sitting in the orna- 
mental gardem, like a fly impassive on the face 
of a loved one who is dead, tapping the last on 
which he was making the bast shoe, ancl tuo 
littlc'girIs,runningout from the hothouse car ty- 
ing in their skirts plums they had plucked from 
the trec‘s there, came upon Prince Andrew. On 
seeing the young master, the elder one with 
frightened look clutched her younger compan- 
ion by the hand and hid with her behind a birch 
tree, not stopping to pick up some green plums 
they had dropped. 

Prince Andrew turned away with startled 
haste, unwilling to let them see that they h.id 
been observed. He was sorry for the pretty 
frightened little girl, was afraid of looking at 
her, and yet felt an irresistible desire to do so. 
A new sensation of comfort and relief came 
over him when, seeing these girls, he realized 
the existence of other human interests entirely 
aloof from his own and just as legitimate as 
those that occupied him. Evidently these girls 
passionatel) desired one thing— to caiTV away 
andeat thosegreen plums without beingc. aught 
—and Prince Andrew shared their wish lor the 
success of their enterprise. He could not resist 
looking at them once more. Believing their 
danger past, they sprang from their ambush 
and, chirruping something in their shrill little 
voices and holcling up their skirts, their bare 
little sunburned feet scampered merrily and 
quickly across the meadow grass. 

Prince Andrew^ was somewhat refreshed by 
having ridden t^iff the dusty Iiighroad along 
which the troops w’crc moving. But not far 
from Bald Hills he again came out on the road 
and overtook his regiment at its halting place 
by the dam of a small pond. It was past one 
o’clock. The sun, a red ball through the dust, 
burned and scorched his back intolerably 
through his black coat. The dust always hung 
motionless above the buzz of talk that came 
from the resting troops. There was no wdnd. 
As he crossed the dam Prince Andr ew^ smelled 
the ooze and freshness of the pond. He longed 
to get into that water, however dirty it might 
be, and he glanced round at the pool from 
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whence came sounds of shrieks and laughter. 
'I'hc small, muddy, green pond had risen vis- 
ibly more than a foot, flooding the dam, be- 
cause it was full of the naked white bodies of 
soldiers with brick-red hands, necks, and faces, 
who were splashing about in it. All this naked 
white human flesh, laughing and shrieking, 
floundered about in that dirty pex)! like carp 
stuffed into a watering can, and the suggestion 
of merriment in that floundering mass tendered 
it specially pathetic. 

One fair-haired young soldier of the third 
company, whom Prince Andrew knew and 
who had a strap round the calf of one leg, 
crossed himself, stepped back to get a good run, 
and plunged into the water; another, a dark 
noncommissioned officer who was always shag- 
gy, stood up to his waist in the water joyfully 
wriggling his muscular figure and snorted with 
satisfaction as he poured the water over his 
head with hands blackened to the wrists. There 
were sounds of men slajiping one another, 
yelling, and piifling. 

Everywhere on the bank, on the dam, and 
in the pond, there was healthy, white, muscu- 
lar flesh. The officer, Tiniokhin, with his red 
little nose, standing on the dam wiping himself 
with a towel, felt confused at seeing the prince, 
but made up his mind to address him ncveithe- 
less. 

“ITs very nice, your excellency! Wouldn’t 
you like to?” said he. 

”It's dirty,” replied Prince Andrew, making 
a grimace. 

“AVe’ll clear it out lor you iji a minute,” said 
Tim<')khin, and, still undressed, ran off to clear 
the men out of the pond. 

”l'he prince wants to bathe,” 

“What prince? Ours?” said many voices, and 
the men were in such haste to clear out that the 
prince could hardly stop them. Ilcdctided that 
he would rather souse himsellwith water in the 
barn. 

"Flesh, bodies, cannon foddcrl” he thought, 
and he looked at hisown naked bodyand shud- 
dered, not from (old but from a sense of dis- 
gust and horror he did not himself understand, 
aroused by the sight of that immense number 
of bodies splashing about in the dirty pond. 

On the seventh of August Prince Hagratirin 
wrote as follows from his (|uariers at Mikhdy- 
lovka on the Smolensk road: 

Dear Count Alexis Andreevich“(Hc was writ- 
ing to Arakcheev hut knew that his letter would be 
read by the Emperor, and therefore weighed every 


wotd in it to the best of his ability.) 

I expect the Minister [Barclay de Tolly] has al- 
ready reported the abandonment of Sniokhisk to 
the enemy. It is pitiable and sad, and the whole 
army is in despair that this most important plate 
has been wantonly abandoned. I, for my part, 
begged him personally most urgently and finally 
wrote him, but nothing would induce him to con- 
sent. I swear to you on my honor that Napoleon 
was in siidi a h\ as never before and might ha\c 
lost half his aiiny but could not have taken Smo- 
l<^nsk. Our tniops fought, and arc fighting, as 
never belorc. With fifteen tliousand men I held 
the enemy at ba) for thirty-five hours and beat 
him; but he woiihl not hold out even for fouiteen 
hours. It is disgraceful, a stain on our army, and 
as for him, he ought, it seems to me. not to live. If 
he icports that our losses were great, it is not true; 
perhaps aliout four thoicsand, not more, and not 
even that: hut even were they ten thousand, that’s 
war! But the enemy has lost masses. . . . 

What would it have cost him to hold out tor 
another two days? They would liavc had to letiie 
of their own at cord, for thev had no water for men 
or fiorses. He gave rnc his word lie would not re- 
treat, fmt siiddcnlv sent insirurtions that he as as 
retiring that night. We cannot fight in this wav. 
or we may soon bring the enemy to Moscow. . . . 

'1 here is a minor that you arc thinking of peace. 
God forbid that you should make peace aft(*r all 
our sacrifices and sucli insane retreats! ^ou would 
.set all Russia against you and every one ol us 
W'oiild feel ashamed to wc\'ir the iiniforni. If it has 
come to this -wc must fight as long .is Russia can 
and as long as there arc men able to stand. . . . 

One man ought to be in command, and not two. 
Your Minister may perhaps be good as a Minister, 
but as a general lie is not merely bad !>iit execra- 
ble, yet to him is enti listed tlic kite of oui wliole 
country. ... I am really frantic with vexation: for- 
give my writing boldly. It is clear that the man 
w'ho advocatirs the conclusion of a peace, and that 
the Minister .stiould command the army, cloc‘s not 
love our sovereign and desires the ruin of us all. 
So 1 write you frankly: call out tlie militia. For the 
Minister is leading these visitors after him to Mos 
cow in a most maslerlv way. 1 lie whole army feels 
great suspicion of the Imperial aide-de-camp Wol 
7J>gcn. He is said to be more Napoleon’s man than 
otiis, and he is always advising the Minister. I am 
not merely civil to him but obey him like a coi- 
poial, though 1 am his senior. '[ his is painful, but, 
loving iny bcnc'factorand sovereign, I submit. Only 
f am sorry for the Fmpcior that he entrusts our 
fine at my to such as he. Consiclc‘r that cm our le- 
ticat we have lost hy fatigue and left in the hos 
pital more than fifteen thousand men, and had 
wc* attacked this would not have happened. Tell 
me, for (iod’s sake, what will Russia, our mothcT 
R'cssia, say to our being so frightenc'cl, and why 
are we abandoning our good and gallant r.itlic*r- 
land to such rablilc and implanting feelings of 
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hatred and shame in all our subjects? What are 
wc scared at an<l of wlioin are we afraub I am not 
to blame that the MinisUr is vacillalin^r, a eouaid, 
dense, dilator), and lias all bad c|iialitKs 1 lie 
whole aimy bewails it and calls down eiirses upon 
him . . . 

CTiAPiiR vr 

Among tin inmiinci able c Uegories applicable 
to the phenomena ol human life one in.i) dis- 
criminate between those in which substance 
ptcvails and those in which foim prevails To 
the latte 1— as distinp;uish< d Irom v ill ige, coun 
tty pioMiieial, Ol even Moscow life -we may 
allot PeK rsbuig lile and ( spec i til) the life of 
Its salons I bat hie of the salons is unchanging 
Siiiee the )ear 180^, we had made peaee and had 
agtiii ejuaiieled with Bonap.irte and hael made 
constitutions and unmade them .ig iin, but the 
s lions ol \nna P i\ Ion n land He Ic ne remained 
just IS thc) had been the one seven and the 
othc I five vears beioie \t \nn i P.i\lovna’s 
ihev t dkcel with jieijilexitN ol Bon iji iitc’s sue 
eesses just is beioie and siw in them and in 
the subsc r\ icin ' n to himbv thc I uiopean 
soNeieigns i m ilieious eonspiiao the sole ob 
|( e t ol Nshich w is to e tuse unplc as intness and 
anxietN to the eoiiit c iie le ol vshic h \nniPa\ 

Ion n 1 n\ is the i< |)T( se ntatiNe \nd in fie le ne’s 
silon NNlneh Rimn intseN ' hiinsell honoicd 
with his N isits leg tiding lie Ic nc tsaiemiik 
ibly intelligent Nsointn th<\ talked Nvith thc 
stme cesttev in 1S12 as in 180S ol the ‘gieat 
n ttion" ind the “gieat nian.’’andiegiettedour 
luptiiie NMthliiiiec I niptuie which accord 
me to them ought to be piomptl> teimin.itcd 
b\ pc tee 

Ol late since the 1 mjie ror*s te tin n fiom the 
aim) tbeie had lx en some e \( itc me lU m these 
eonllie ting silon eiieks ind some demonstia 
turns ol hostilitv to one anothci, but e.ieli e imp 
i( t lined Its oNMi tende lUN In \nn i P in lov na s 
eitelc' onl\ those I icnchnien wcie .idmitted nnIio 
weie dee]) looted legitimists, and piliiotie 
viCNNs wcie cxjjicssed to thc elleet th it one 
ought not to go to the Imc rieh theatei and that 
to maintain the riciieh tioupe vsas costing tlic 
goNeinment as niueli is a whole aimv eoips. 

J he piogiess ol the w ti N\as e.ige ilv lolloNsed, 
.md onh the it polls most llatteiing loom at- 
inv NNc le e iieiil ited In the I lent h c ire It t)l H<^ 
lencand Riimvantsev the lepoiisol theeiuel 
t) ol the e ne my and ol the wai N\t m eoiiti tdict 
ed .ind all Najioleon s atte mpts it eoiie illation 

'Count N P Riim)aiilse N had been Mini^tci of 
Joicign Allans in I'^o;, and in iSou bee mu Chan 
ccllor — 1 R 
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were discussed In that circle they discounte- 
nanced those who advised hurried pie^parations 
fot a lemoval to Ka/aii of the court and the 
gills ediie itioiial establishrne ntsuiide r the pa 
tronage ol ihe* Dowager I mpress In IKUnes 
circle tlic war in gcncial ns as rcgiidid .is a se 
ries c)l formal dememstr.itionsNvhichwouldvery 
soon end in pc ue, and the view prevailed ex 
pressed by Biiibm -who now in Pctcrsbuig was 
quite at home in fic'kne's house, which cvciy 
clcvci min was oblige^d to visit— that not bv 
gunpowdci but by those who invented itwould 
matte is be settled In tbit circle the ^^oscow 
enthusiasm— news of which had leached Peters 
burg simulianconsly with thc tinperor's le- 
tiirii— was ridiculed s ireastic ally and very clev 
erly though with much caution. 

Anna Pavlovna’s circle on the contrary was 
ciiiapturcd hv this enthusiasm .md spoke cjf it 
as Plulaieh spe iks ol the deeds of the ancit nts 
Piiiiet V’asili who still occupied his foimcr im 
poitant posts foimed a conneding link be 
tween these two circles He visited his “good 
Irietid ^nna Pivloviia'’aswell as hisdaughter’s 
“diplonntu silon “ and often in his constant 
comings and goings betNveen tlu two camps be 
cime confused and said at Helene’s what he 
should hive said at Ann i P.ivlovni’s and vice 
versa 

Soon alter tlic Iinjicror’s return Prince Va 
sill in i com CIS It ion about the vsir at Anna 
P.iNlovna s sc Ncrelv condemned Barelavde lol 
Iv but was undecided as to v\ho ought to be 
ap]>ointed commindci in chief One of thc 
visitois iisii illv spoken of is ‘ i man of gicat 
merit liaNing desiiibed how he hid ihii d iv 
sc'eii kuiu/ov, th new In chosen chief of the 
Pctcrsbuig militia piesidmg over the enroll 
imnt ol leciints at thc Iil.isui-v cautioush 
Nc ntini d to sugge si tli it Kutu/ov v\ould be the 
in in to s itisfv all icCjUiumentv 

\nna P.inIon na umaikedNMtIi a mcl inchoh 
smile th It kiituzoN had done nothing but eau^c 
llie I inpeioi aiiiio\anec 

* I hiNc i liked md talked at the \ssemblv ol 
the Nobilitv ’’ Pi nice Wisili inleriupte'd, ‘ but 
tliev did not listen to me 1 told them his elec 
non as chu f ol the miliiiaNNouId not please the 
impel 01 I hcN did not listen to me 

“It’s all this m ima toi opposition,’’ he went 
on “ \nd nnIio loi? It is all because v\e want to 
ape the* foolidi enthusiasm of those Musco 
Mies ’’ PriiKc‘ \ asili toniiniud foigcltmg loi 
a moiiunt that though at He leiic’s one had to 
ridicule the Moscow enthusiasm, at Anna Pav- 
lovna s one had to be ecstatic alnnit it But he 
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retrieved his mistake at once. “Now, is it suit- 
able that Count Kutiizov, the oldest general 
in Russia, should preside at that tribunal? He 
will get nothing for his pains! How could they 
make a man commander in chief who cannot 
mount a horse, who drops asleep at a council, 
and has the very worst morals I A good reputa- 
tion he made for himself at Bucharest! I don’t 
speak of his capacity as a general, but at a time 
like this how can they appoint a decrepit, blind 
old man, positively blind? A fine idea to have 
a blind general! Hecan'tsee anything. To play 
blindman’s bluff? He can’t see at all!" 

No one replied to his remarks. 

This was quite correct on the twenty-fourth 
of July. But on the twenty-ninth of July Ku- 
lu/ov received the title of Prince. This might 
indicate a wish to get rid of him, and therefore 
Prince Vasili’s opinion continued to be correct 
thougli he was not now in any hurry to express 
it. But on the eighth of August a committee, 
consisting of Field Marshal Saltykov, Arak- 
cheev, Vyazmitiiiov, Lopukhin, and Kochub<^‘y 
met to consider the progress of the war. This 
comm it tee came to the conclusion that our fail- 
ures w’cre due to a want of unity in the com- 
mand and though the members of the commit- 
tee were aware of the Emperor’s dislike of Ku- 
tu/ov, after a short deliberation they agreed to 
advise his appointment as commander in chief. 
That same day Kutu/ov was appointed com- 
mander in chief with full pemers over the 
annics and over the whole region occupied by 
them. 

On the ninth of August Prince Vasili at An- 
na Pavlovna’s again met the “man of great 
merit.” I'he latter was very attentive to Anna 
Pdvlovna because he wanted to be appointed 
director of one of the educational establish- 
ments for young ladies. Prince Vasili entered 
the room with the air of a happy a)nqucror 
wdio has attained the object of his desires. 

“VV’ell, have you heard the great news? 
Prince Kutuzov is field marshal! All dissensions 
are at an end! 1 am so glad, so delighted! At 
last w'e have a man!” said he, glancing sternly 
and significantly round at everyone in the draw- 
ing toom. 

■f ile “man of great merit,” despite his desire 
to obtain thepost of director, could not refrain 
from reminding Prince Vasili of his former 
opinion. Though this was impolite to Prince 
Vasili in Anna Pavlovna’s drawing room, and 
also to Anna Pavlovna herself who had re- 
ceived the news with delight, he could not re- 
sist the temptation. 


“But, Prince, they say he is blind!” said he, 
reminding Prince Vasili of his own words. 

“Eh? Nonsense! He secs well enough,” said 
Prince Vasili rapidly, in a deep voice and with 
a slight cough— the voice and cough with which 
he was worn to dispose of all clilliculties. 

“He secs well enough,” he added. “And 
what I am so pleased about,” he went on, “is 
that our sovereign has given him full powers 
overall the armies and the whole region— pow- 
ers no commander in chief ever had before. He 
is a second autocrat.” he concluded with a vic- 
torious smile. 

“God grant it! God grant it!” said Anna 
Pdvlovna. 

'I*he “man of great merit,” who was still a 
novice in (oiirt circles, wishing to flatter Anna 
Pavlovna by defending her former position 011 
this cjuestion, observed: 

“it is said that the Emperor was reluctant to 
give Kutuzov those powcis. rhey say he blushed 
like a girl to whom Jot nude ' is read, when he 
said to Kutuzov: ‘Your Emperor and the Father- 
land award you this honor.’ ” 

“Perhaps the heart took no part in that 
speech.” said Anna P;i\lovna. 

“Oh, no, no!” warmly rejoined Prince Vasili, 
who would not now yield Kuiii/ov to anyone; 
in his opinion Kutii/ovwas not only admirahle 
himself, but w^as adored by everybody. “No, 
tliat’s impossible,” said he, “lor our sovereign 
appreciated him so highly before.” 

“God grant only that Prince Kutuzov as- 
sumes real power and docs not allow anyone to 
pul a spoke in his wheel,” obsci-vcd Anna Pav- 
lovna. 

Uridersta riding at once to whom she allud- 
ed, Prince Vasili said in a whisper: 

“1 know lor a fact that Kiitri/ov made it an 
absolute condiiioii tliat the rsarevith should 
not be with the army. Do you know what he 
said to the Emperor?” 

And Prince Vasili repeated the words sup- 
posed to have been spoken by Kiitu/ov to the 
Emperor. “I can neither punish him if he docs 
wrong nor reward him if he docs right.” 

“Oh, a very wise man is Prince Kutuzov! I 
have kncjwii him a long time!” 

“They even say,” remarked the “man of 
great merit” who did not yet possess courtly 
tact, “that his excellency made it an express 
condition that the sovereign himself should not 
be with the army.*’ 

As s(M>n as he said this both Prince Vasili and 

^ Jorom\r—\Av I ontaiiit^’s first (onles in verse, 
wh.ch .irc lonsiclercd improper.— 'F r. 
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Anna Pdvlovna turned away from him and 
glanced sadly at one another with a sigh at his 
naivete^. 

CHAPTER VII 

While this was taking place in Petersburg the 
French had already passed Snioltmsk and were 
drawing nearer and nearer to Moscow. Napo* 
Icon’s liistorian 'Fhiers. like otlier of his his- 
torians, trying to justify his hero says that he 
was drawn to the walls of Moscow' against his 
will. ) Ic is as right as other histoi lans who look 
for the explanation of historic events in the 
will of one man; he is as right as the Russian 
historians who maintain that Napoleon was 
drawn to Moscow by the skill erf the Russian 
commanders. Here besides the law'of retrospec- 
tion, wliicli regards all the past as a prepara- 
tion for events that siibse<|ucntly occur, the 
lawof reciprocity comes in, contusing the whole 
matter. A good chessplayer having lost a game 
is sincerely ccmvincecl that his loss resulted 
from a mistake he made and looks lor that mis- 
take in the opeL*'’*^ but forgets that at each 
stage ol the game there weie similar mistakes 
and that none of his moves were perfect. He 
only notices the mistake to which he pays at- 
tention. bc^causc his opponent took advantage 
ol it. How niucli more complex than this is the 
game ol war, which occurs under certain limits 
ol tinu\ and where it is not one will that ma- 
nipulates lilelcssobjecls, but ever\ thing results 
lioin innunietable conflicts of various wills! 

After Smolc'nsk Napoleon sought a batilebe- 
yond Dorogobu/h at Vyazma, and then at 
'rs^rcvo-Zaynnshche, but it happened that ow- 
ing to a conjunction of innumerable circum- 
stances the Russians could not give battle till 
they reached Horodiiui, seventy miles from 
Moscowr. From Vya/ma Napoleon cmlercd a 
direct advance c)n Moscow. 

Mos(ou, la capitate asiaiique de ce giand 
empire, la villc sarreedes peupics d'Alexandre, 
Mosrou avre ses innornhrables cglises en forme 
de pagodrs chinoises,^ this Moscow gave Na- 
poleon's imagination no rest. On the march 
from Vy;i/ma to Tsarevo-Zaymi'shche he rode 
his light bay bobtailed ambler accompanied by 
his (>uards,his bodyguard, his pages, and aides- 
de-camp. Berthicr, his chief of stall, dropped 
behind to question a Russian prisoner cap- 
t‘»rcd by the cavalry. Followed by Lelorgiie 

^“Moscow, the Asiatic capital of this great em- 
pire. the sacred city of AlcxanclcT’s pc?ople. Moscow 
with its innumerable churches shaped likeC^hinese 
pagodas." 
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d'Ideville, an interpreter, he overtook Napo- 
leon at a gallop and reined in his horse with an 
amused expression. 

“Well?" asked Napoleon. 

“One of Platov’s Cossacks says that Pldtov's 
corps is joining up with the main army and 
that KutiJ/ov has l>cen appointed commander 
in chief. He is a very slircwd and garrulous 
fellow." 

Napoleon smiled and told them to give the 
Cossack a horse and bring the man to him. He 
wished to talk to him hiniscdf. Seseral adju- 
tants galloped off, and an hour later, Lavrush- 
ka, the scif Denisov had handed over to Ros- 
tc)v, rode up to Napoleon in an orderly's jack- 
c't and on a French cavalry saddle, with a ro- 
guish. meriy, and tipsy face. Napoleon told 
him to tide by his side and began ejuestioning 
him. 

“You are a Cossack?" 

“Yc‘s, a Cossack, your Honor." 

“The C'.ossack, not knowing in what com- 
pany he was. tor Napoleon’s plain appearance 
had nothing about it that w'ould reveal to an 
Oriental nnnd the presence of a monaich, 
talked wiihextremc familiarityof the incidents 
of the war," says Thiers, narrating this episode. 
In reality I.avnishka, having got drunk the 
day before and left his master dinnerlcss, had 
been whipped and sent to the village in quest 
of chickens, where he engaged in looting till 
the French took him prisemer. Lasrushka was 
one of those coarse, bare faced lackeys who 
have seen all sorts of things, consider it neces 
sary to do everything in a mean and cunning 
w’ay, are readv to render any sort of sersicc 
to their master, and are keen at guessing 
their master's baser impulses, especially those 
prompted by vanilv and pettiness. 

Finding himself in the company of Napole- 
on, whose identity he had easily and surely rec- 
ognized. Lavrushka wasnot in the least abashed 
but merely did his utmost to gain his nerw mas- 
ter's favor. 

He knew very well that this w^as Napoleon, 
but Napoleon’s presence could no more intim- 
idate him than RosteWs, or a seigeant major’s 
^/ith the rods, would have done, lor he had 
nothing that either the sergeant major or Na- 
poleon could deprive him of. 

So he tattled on, telling all the gossip he had 
heard among theorderlit*s. Much of it w'as true. 
But when Napoleon asked him w'hether the 
Russians thought they would beat Bonaparte 
or not. Lavrushka screwc*cl up his eyes and con- 
sidered. 
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In this question he saw subtle cunning, as 
men of his type see cunning in eveiy thing, so 
he frowned and did not answer immediately. 

"It’s like this," he said thoughtfully, "if 
there’s a battle soon, yours will win. 'I'hat’s 
right. But if three days pass, then alter that, 
well, then that same battle will not soon be 
over." 

Lelorgne d’ldevillc smilingly interpreted 
this speech to Napoleon thus: "It a battle takes 
plate within the next ihiec da)s the French 
will win, but if later, God knows what will 
happen." Napole«)n did not smile, though he 
was evidently in high g<wd humor, and he or^ 
dered these words to be repeated. 

Lavrushka noticed this and fo enrertain him 
further, pretending not to know who Napo- 
leon was, added: 

"We know that you have Bonaparte and that 
he has beaten e\erybody in the world, but wc 
are a diflerent matter . . w'ithout knowing 
why or how this bit of boastful patriotism 
slipped out at the end. 

The interpreter translated these words with- 
out the last phrase, and Bonaparte smiled. 
"The young Cossack made his mighty inter- 
locutor smile.” says 1 hiors. After tiding a few 
paces in silence, Napoleon turned to Berthicr 
and said he wished to see how the news that he 
was talking to the Emperor himself, to that 
very Emperor who had written his inunortally 
victorious name on the Pyramids, svould affect 
this enfant du Don} 

The fact wms accordingly conveyed to Lavru- 
shka. 

La\rushka,undctstanding that this was done 
to perplex him and that Napoleon expected 
liim to be frightened, to gratily his new mas- 
ters promptly pretended to be astonishecl and 
awe struck, opened his eyes wide, and assumed 
the expression he usually pul on when taken 
to be whipped. "As sof>n as Napoleon’s inter- 
preter had spoken," says Thiers, "the Cossack, 
seized by arna/cment, did not utter another 
word, but rode on, his eyes fixed on the con- 
queror whose fame had reached him across the 
steppes of the East. All his loquacity was sud- 
denly arrested and replaced by a naive and si- 
lent feeling of admiration. Napoleon, after 
making the Co.ssack a present, had him set Irec 
like a bird restored to its native fields." 

Napoleon rode on, dreaming of the Moscow 
that so appealed to his imagination, and "the 
bird restored to its native fields" galloped to 
our outposts, inventing on the way all that had 

^ "Child of the Don." 


not taken place but that he meant to relate to 
his comrades. What had really taken place he 
did not wish to relate because it seemed to him 
not worth telling. He found the (Cossacks, in- 
qiiirc’d for the regiment opeiatiiig with Phi- 
lov’s detacliinent, and by e\ening loiind his 
master, Nicholas Rostov, cjuartcred at Yaiikci- 
vo. Rostov was just iiiounting to go lor a ride 
round the neighboiing villages with Ilyin; he 
let Laviuslika have another horscand tookhim 
along with him. 

CHAP PER VHI 

Princ iss Mary was not in Moscow and out of 
dangei as Piiruc* Atulrew siip[)Osed. 

Alter the return ol AJp.ilsch liom Smolensk 
the old ptiiKc siuklenly seemc'd to awake as 
from a clream. He oidered the militiamen to 
be called up lioni the villages and armed, and 
wrote a letter to the commander in duel in- 
foiming him that he had lesohed to remain at 
Bald Hills to the last extremity and to clelend 
it, leaving to the commander in chiel’s discre- 
tion to take mcasincs or not lor the defense of 
Bald Hills, where one of Russia’s oldest gen- 
erals would be captured or killed, and he an- 
nounced to his household that he would re- 
main at Bald Hills. 

But while himself remaining, he gave in- 
structions lor the departure of the piincessand 
Dessalles with the little prince^ tfj Bogiic haiovo 
and thence to Moscow. Princess Nlaiy, alainied 
by her lalhcT’s fe\erisli and sleejiless activity 
alter his pre\ious apathy, could not bring her- 
self to lease him alone and lor the fust time in 
her life veiiiiired to disobey him. She 1 el used 
to go away and her lather’s liny hioke o\er iier 
in a teiiihle storm. He repealed esery injustice 
lie had ever irillic ted on her. Trying to comic r 
her, he told her she had worn him out, had 
caused his c|Liairel witii his son, had harbored 
nasty suspicions of liiiri, making it the object 
of hc*r lilc to poison his existence, and he drove 
her Ircnn his study telling hcT that il she did 
not go away it w.is all the same to him. I Ic de- 
clared that he did not wish to remember her 
existence and warned her not fo dare to let 
him sec her. The fact that he did not. as she 
had teaied, order her to he carried away by 
force hut only told her not to let him sec* Jicr 
cheered Princess Mary. She knew il was a proof 
that in the depth of his soul he was glad she 
wasrcmiaining at home and had not goiieaway. 

The inorning alter little Nicholas had lelt, 
the old prince doiiiu'd Iris full uniform and 
prepared to visit the cominaiidcr in chief, llis 
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call the was already at the door Princess Maiy 
saw him walk out ol the liousc in his iiniloiiii 
wealing all his oideis and go down the garden 
to iCMCW his aiTiKel pe*asants and domestic 
sells She s.it b) the window listening to liis 
\oiec wlueli icaehed her fioni the g nden. Sud- 
< 1 ( nly s< veial men eamc running upthcavtnue 
isith liightened fates. 

Ptinecss ^^ary ran out to the porch, down 
the flouei bordered path, anti into the a\t nuc*. 

A laige tiowd til militiamen «mel domestics 
uire moMiig towatd her, anel in then midst 
several men weie sup))orting by the armpits 
and eliagging along a little old man in a uni 
ioim and eleeoi.itions. Slit tan up to him and, 
in the phv t)I the sunlight tliat lell in small 
louiiel spots thiough the sliaele ol rht lime tree 
avenue, coulel not be sine vvh.it tliange thene 
was in his 1 irt \I 1 she coulel set was th it Ins 
loiniei stun anti elett i iinnctl expression had 
alien d to one of timidity and submission On 
St t nig Ins tl lugbtti he mov t d his lit Ipless bps 
md made a lio.nse sountl It w.is impossible to 
m ike out what h'' w nited He was lifted up, 
t lint d to Ins stutiv and laid on the vt r) couth 
lit h ul so leaitd ol late 

I lit tloeioi, who was Itlehetl that same night, 
blitl him and said that tht* piinte had hael a 
St i/uie pai ilv/ing his right sitlc. 

it was becoming mort anel mote dangcious 
to lemaiii at l»ald Hills anti next tlav they 
movetl the jniiue to iiogut haiovo, the doctor 
itiomp mving hmi 

1>V the time thev leacheel Bogut haiovo Dts 
silks .mil the little piinec had already lelt tor 
Moseow. 

J Ol thite weeks the old pi nice l.iy stiitken 
hv paial)Sis iii the iiew^ house Pnnte Viidiew 
h III huill at Boguthiiovo, evei in the s.ime 
si lit . getting lu ithei hitui noi woise He w.is 
uni oust lous anti lav liki a distoited toipse He 
intitlticd unteasinglv, his cvcbiows and lips 
tw lulling and it was impossihK to tell wheth 
ti he untki stood whit was going on aiouiid 
him Ol not One thing was ee ilaiii -that he 
W.IS sulTei mg and wished to s.i^ something. But 
what it was, no tme coulel lell it might be 
some eapiiie of a siik anti ball eta/) man. or it 
imght lel.ite to public affaiis, oi ptissibly to 
l.mnl) eoiieeins 

I he tloitoi s.iid this lestlcssiicss did not 

.m ail) til mg .md w.is due to pbvsieal causes, 
but Piiiitess Mil) thought he wishc'd to tell 
bet some tiling, and the laet lliat lui piesciiec 
always iiuicased bis tt stiessiicss coiifiimed her 
opinion. 
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He w.is evidently suffering both physically 
and iiK n tally. T hcie was nti hope of lecove^rv 
It W.IS impossible foi him to tiavel, it vvoultl 
not do to let bun die on the load. “Would it 
not be better if the end did etmie, the vtiv 
cnd?“ Print ess Mary sonu times thought Night 
and tlav, liaidlv sleeping at all, she watchtd 
him and, teniblc to sav, often watched him not 
with hope of finding signs ol improvement hut 
wishing to find s)niptonis ol the approach of 
the end. 

Strange as it was to her to acknowledge this 
feeling in herself, yt t there it was. And what 
seemed still more ti ruble to her was that since 
hci father’s illness h^gan (pei haps even sooner, 
whe n she staved with him expert i mg stmieth mg 
to Iiappe n) ill the personal tlesires and hopes 
that had been fmgfiitcn t>i sleeping within liei 
had awakened. I hoiights that had notenUitd 
her mind for )fars— thoughts of a life lieehom 
the leal ol hei father, and even the possibilitv 
of love and of faniilv happmt ss— lioated con 
tiiiuallv in he r im.igmatioii like tempt<jtions()f 
the devil Ihiust them aside as she would, 
questions contmuallv ict lined to her as to how 
she would 01 del het lile now, afu r t}iat Fliese 
were temptations of the devil and Pimccss 
Maiv knew it She knew th.it the sole weapon 
against him was pi aver, ami she tiicd tt) piav 
She assume ci an attitude r)f piavei, looked at 
the letms lepeated the woids of a piavei but 
she tould not piav She lelt that a difftient 
woiltl h itl now liken possession ol her— the 
life of a woiltl ol stitnuoiis and fret aetivitv 
quite opposctl to the spiritual world in which 
till now she had het n eonimed and m which 
her greatest comfoith.id bet n pi aver She could 
not piav, could not weep, and woildl) eaics 
took posstssion of her. 

It was httoinmg dangeious to remain m 
Bogut haiovo News ol the appioaeh oi the 
tieneh t ime fiom ill sides and m one vill ige. 
tin links 1 10m Bogue haiovo, a homestead had 
been looted bv I re luh maiaudeis 

1 he doettu insisted on the lutessitv of mov 
ing tile pinue the piovmei.il M.iishal of the 
Nohilitv sent an tillicnl to Piiiieess Maiv to 
piisu.itle' lier to get awav asqintklv as possible, 
and tlu lieati oi the luial polite having come 
to Bogiuhaiovo uigttl the same thing saving 
tliat the lieneh wtic onl) some tweiilv live 
miles aw IV, that lieiieh pint 1 imations weie 
ciieiilatmg in the villages, and that if the pi 111 
ccss did not take hei laihci aw iv heloie the 
fifteenth, he could not answci foi the eonsc- 
quenees. 
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The prinress decided to leave on the fii- 
teenth. The cares of preparation and giving 
orders, for whicli everyone came to hci. occu- 
pied her all day. She spent the night of the 
fourteenth as usual, without undiessing, in the 
room next to the one where the piinte lay. 
Several times, waking up, she heard his groans 
and muttering, the creak of liis bed, and the 
steps of Tikhon and the doctor when they 
tinned him over. Several limes she listened at 
the door, and it scorned to her that his mutter- 
ings were louder than usual and that they 
turned him over oftener. She could not sleep 
and several times went to thedooraiullisteneci, 
wishing to enter but not deciding to do so. 
'lliough he did not speak. Princess Mary saw 
and knew’ how unpleasant every sign of anxiety 
on his account was to him. She had noticed 
with w'hat dissatisfaction he turned from the 
look she sometimes involuntarily fixed on him. 
She knew that her going in dating the night 
at an unusual hour would initatc him. 

Put never had she felt so grieved tor him or 
so nuicli alraicl of losing him. She recalled all 
her life with him and in every wwd and act of 
his found an expression of his love ol her. Occa- 
sionally amid these memories temptations of 
the devil would surge into her imagination; 
thoughts of how things would be after his 
death, and how* her new, b berated life would 
be ordered. But she drove these llioiights away 
with disgust. Toward morning he becaraequiet 
and she fell asleep. 

She woke late. That sincerity w’hich often 
comes with waking showed her clearly what 
chiefly concerned her about her father’s illness. 
On waking she listened to what was going on 
behind the dcKir and, hearing him groan, said 
to hcTself with a sigh that things were still the 
same. 

“But what could have happened? What did 
I want? 1 want his dcathl” she cried with a 
feeling of loathing for herself. 

She washed, dressed, said her prayers, and 
went out to the porch. In front of it sto<id car- 
riages without horses and things were being 
packed into the vehicles. 

It was a warm, gray morning. Princess Mary 
stopped at the porch, still horrified by her 
spiritual baseness and trying to arrange her 
thoughts before going to lier father. The doc- 
tor came downstairs and went out to her. 

“He is a little better today,” said he. “I was 
looking for you. One ran make out something 
of what he is saying. His head is clearer. Come 
in, he is asking for you. . . 


Princess Mary’s heart beat so violently at 
this news that she grew pale and leaned against 
the wall to keep from falling. 1 o sec him. talk 
to him, feel his eyes on her now that her whole 
soul was overflowing with those dreadful, 
wicked temptations, was a torment of joy and 
terror. 

“C’orne.” said the doctor. 

Princess Mary entered her father's room and 
went up to his bed. lie was lying on bis back 
propped up high, and his small bony haiuls 
with their knotted purple veins were lying on 
the cpiilt; his lelt eye gazed straight before him, 
his rigfrt eye was awry, and his brows and li|)s 
motionU'ss. He seemed altogether so thin, 
small, and pathetic. His face seemed to have 
shriveled or melted: his feature’s had grow'ii 
smaller. Princess Mary went up and kissed Ins 
hand, llis left hand pressed heis so that she 
understood that he had long been waiting loi 
her to come. He twite lied her hand, and Ins 
brows and lips ejuivered angrily. 

She looked at him in dismay trying to guess 
what lie wanted of her. When she changed hei 
position so that his left eye could see her lace 
he calmed down, not taking his e)cs off hei loi 
some seconds. '1 hen his lips and tongue inovccl, 
sounds came, and he began to sjHMk, ga/ing 
tirniclly and imploringly at her, evitlently 
afraid that she might not understand. 

Straining all her faculties Princess Nf.iiy 
looked at linn. The comic eJlo'ris with w’hich 
he moved his longue made her drop lun eves 
and with diffuully repress the sobs that lose 
U) her till oat. He said sometliing, lepcMting the 
same words several times. She could not under - 
stand them, but tried to guess what he was sa\ 
ing and inquiringly repealed the woids he in 
tered. 

“Mniin . . . ar . . . ate . . . ale . . .” he repeated 
several times. 

It was quite impossible to understand tliese 
sounds. Ihe doctor thought he had guessed 
them, and nic|iiiringly repeated: “Af </)>', mr 
you afiauiy 'Ihe prince shook his head, and 
again repealed the same sounds. 

“Afy mnidj my mind adiesT* cpiestioned 
Princess Mary. 

He made a mumbling sound in confirma- 
lion of this, look her band, and began pressing 
it to differc’iit pans of his bieast as il trying to 
find the right place for it. 

“Always thoughts . . . about you . . . thoughts 
. . ” lie then iitteied much more clearly than 
he had done bclorc, now that lie was sine of 
being understood. 
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Princess Mary pressed her head against his 
hand, trying to hide her sobs and te^ars. 

He moved his hand over her hair. 

“I liave been calling you all night . . he 
brought out. 

only I had known . . she said through 
her tears. “I was afraid to come in.” 

He pressed her hand. 

"Weren’t you asleep?" 

"No, I did not sleep," said Princess Mary, 
shaking her head. 

Unconsciously imitating her father, she now 
tried to express herself as he did, as much as 
possible by signs, and her tongue too seemed 
to nu)\e with difficulty. 

"Dear one . . . Dearest . . ." Princess Mary 
could not quite make out what he said, but 
from his look it was clear that he had uttered a 
tender caressing word such as he had never 
used to her before. "Why didn’t you come in?" 

"And I, I was wishingfor hisdeathl" thought 
Princess Mary. 

He was silent awhile. 

" Thank you . . . daughter dear! ... for all, 
for all . . . forgivel . . . iliank you! . . . forgive! 

. . . thank you! . . and tears began to flow from 
his eyes. "Call Andrew!" he said suddenly, and 
a childish, timid expression of doubt showed 
ilscll on his face as he spoke. 

He himself seemed aware that his demand 
was meaningless. So at least it seemed to Prin- 
cess Mary. 

"I have a letter from him,” she replied. 

He glanced at her with timid surprise. 

"Where is he?" 

"He's with the army. Father, at Smohnsk." 

He closed his eyes and remained silent a 
long time. 1 hen as if in answer to his doubts 
and to conhim the tact that now he under- 
stood and icmein bored everything, he nodded 
his head and reopened his eyes. 

"Yes,” he said, soltly and distinctly. "Russia 
has peiishcd. 1 hcy’ve destroyed her." 

iViid he began to sob, and ug.iiii tears Howed 
from his eyes. Princess Mary could no longer 
restrain herself and wept while she ga/c'd at his 
face. 

Again he closed his eyes. His sobs ceased, he 
pointed to his eyes, ancl Tikhon, understand- 
ing him, wiped away the tears. 

'Then he again opened his eyes and said 
something none of them could understand lor 
a long time, till at last l^ikhon understood and 
repeated it. Princess Mary had sought the mean- 
ing of his words in the mood in which he had 
just been speaking. She thought he was speak- 
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ing of Russia, or Prince Andrew, of herself, of 
his grandson, or of his own death, and so she 
could not guess his words. 

"Put on your white dress. I like it,” was what 
he said. 

Having understood this Princess Mary 
sobbed still louder, and the doctor taking her 
arm led her out to the veranda, soothing her 
and trying to persuade her to prepare for her 
journey. When she had left the room theprince 
again began speaking about his son, about the 
war, and about the Emperor, angrily twitching 
his blows and raising his hoarse voice, and 
then he had a second and final stroke. 

Princess Mary stayed on the veranda. The 
day had (Ic‘ared, it was hot and sunny. She 
could understand nothing, think of nothing 
and feel nothing, except passionate love for 
her father, love such as she thought she had 
never felt till that moment. She ran out sob- 
bing into the garden and as far as the pond, 
along the avenues of young lime trees Prince 
Andrew had planted. 

"Yes ...I...I...I wished for his death! 
Yes, I wanted it to end quicker. ... I wished to 
be at peace. . . . And what will become of me? 
What use will peace be when he is no longer 
here?" Princess Mary murmured, pacing the 
garden with liuriied steps and pressing her 
hands to her bosom which heased with con- 
vulsive sobs. 

Wlien she Iiad completed the tour of the 
gaidcn, which lirought her again to the house, 
she sa^v Mademoiselle Bourienne— who had re- 
mained at Bogin h.irovo and did not wish to 
leave it~L(»ming toward her with a stranger. 
1 his was the .Marshal of the Nobility of the 
distrid, who had come personally to point out 
to the prim ess the necessity for her pioinpt de- 
parture. Piiiicess Mary listened without uiidcT- 
standing him; she led him to the house, offciud 
him lunch, and sat down with him. 'I hen, 
excusing herself, she went to the door ol 
the old prince's room. The doctor came out 
with an agitated face and said she could not 
enter. 

"Cio away. Princess! Go away ... go away!” 

She returned to the garden and sat down 01 . 
the grass at the foot of the slope by the pond, 
where no one could see her. She did not know 
how long slie had been there when she w:is 
aroused by the sound of a woman's footsteps 
tunning along the path. She rose and saw Dun- 
ytisli.i her maid, who was evidently looking for 
her, and wiio stopped suddenly as if in alanii 
on seeing her mistress. 
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“Please come. Princess ... 1 he Prince . . 
said Dun)asha in a bicakiiig \oKe 

“Immediately, I'm coming, I’m coming*" le- 
phed the princess huniedly. not gi\ing Dun- 
yasha time to finish what she was saMtig, and 
tiding to avoid seeing tJic giil she lan towatd 
the house. 

“Princess, it's God’s will* \oii must be pie- 
paicd for everything " said the Mai shal, meet- 
ing her at the house door. 

“1 et me alone, it's not true’" she ciieci an- 
gril\ to him. 

The doctor tried to stop hci She pushed 
him aside and ran to her f ithcr's door “Why 
art these people with frightened facts stop- 
ping me? 1 don’t want an) of them' \nd what 
aic the) doing here?" she thought She opened 
the door and the blight cla)light in that previ- 
oiish daikened room staitltd licr In the loom 
were her nuisc and other women 1 hey all 
chew back from the* bed, making wa) for her. 
He w IS stdl lying on the bed as before, but the 
stein <\pitssion of his quiet face made Prin 
eess Mary stop shoit on the threshold 

‘ iSo, he’s not dead—it's impossible'” she told 
hcrscll and appioaehcd hnn.and lepressingthc 
terror that seized her, she piessed her lips to his 
cheek But she stepped hack immediately All 
the force of the tenderness she Ind been led 
mg lor him vanished instantly and was re 
placed bv a leeling of honor at what lay there 
before hei “No, he is no more* He is not, but 
hcie where he was is something uniaiinharand 
hostile, some dreadful ten living, and lepelleht 
mystery*” \nd hiding her face in hei hands. 
Princess M.iry sank into the arms of thedoetor, 
who held her up. 

In the presence of Tikhon and the doctor 
the women washed what had been the piincc, 
tied his head up with a handkerchief th it the 
mouth should not stiffen while* opc n and with 
another handkerchief tied togcthci the kgs 
that were already spieading apart 1 hen they 
diessed him in uniform with Ins dccriratioiis 
and placed his shriveled little body on a table. 
Heaven onl) knows who arranged all this and 
when, but it all got done as il of its own ac 
cord loward night candles wcic biiiniiig 
lound his coffin, a pall was spread over it. the 
floor w^as strewn with spia)s of )unipcr, a 
printed band was tucked in under Ins shriveled 
head, and in a corner of the loom sat a chanter 
reading the psalms. 

fust as horses shy and snort and gather about 
a dead horse, so the inmates of the house and 


strangeis c rowded into the drawing room round 
tile colliii— tile Maishal. the village Uder, peas 
ant women and all with fixed and Irightencd 
e)es,ciossing themselves bowed and kissed the 
old piince’s cold and stiffened hand. 

CTTAP TER IX 

Untii Princ 1 Vndri vv settled in Bogiichdrovo 
Its owneis had always Incn absentees, and its 
peas lilts wcic ol quite a chflcient chiiactcr 
lioin those ol Bilcl Hills Ihcy diffticd Irom 
them in speech chess and disposition fluv 
wcnc called steppe pcasints 1 he old prince 
used to approve of them for the n endiiraiue at 
workwhen they caiiu to Bald 1 lills to help with 
theharvestoi to dig poinls indditclus, but he 
disliked them toi then bootishncss 

Prince .Xiidiews last sla) at lioguchaiovo, 
when he introcluced hospitals and schools and 
] educed the cjuitTcnt the peasants had to pay, 
had not soitenecl tlicii disposition but had on 
the contiaiv stiengthciu d in the ni the tiaits ol 
chaiacter the old prince called hooiishniss 
Vaiious obscine iiimois weie «ilwa)s ciiiUMt 
among them at one time i lunioi ili it the) 
would all be* ciiiollecl as Cossacks, at anoihei 
ol a new religion to whitli they were all to he 
converted, liien of some pioclamation of the 
Isas and ol an oatJ) to the 1 sai l*aul in 1 71)7 
(m connection with which it was rumoicd th it 
licedoin h id lx c n gr inlc cl tlx m but tlx 1 itxi 
owners h id slopped it), tin n of Peter 1 edoio 
vichs‘ letutn to tlie tliione in seven yc ns’ 
time, w hen evei) thing would he mack iiic and 
so “simple’ that the re would be no i« sli ic lions 
Rumois of the w n with Bon ip.nu and Ins in 
vasioii were connecK cl in the 11 minds with the 
same soit of vague notions of Xiitidnist, the 
end of tile* weald, and "puic lieedom ” 

In the vieiinty of Boguchnovo w(u Inge 
villages belonging to the ciovsn 01 to owiuis 
whose serfs paid (pniient and could weak 
wheie the V pit asc d Hurt were vcivkwusi 
dent landloids 111 the neighbiahood and also 
veiy few ckanestu or lileiatc serfs, and in the 
lives oi the peasantiy of those paits the iiiystc 
ricais unde tcuirents in the life of the Russian 
people, the causes and meaning ol which arc 
so baffling to contemporaries, were’ more dear 
ly and strongly ixHicc.iblc than among others. 
One instance , whic h had oc c urred some twenty 
years before, was a movement among the pc*as 
ants to emigrate to scaiie unknown “waim riv- 

^ Peter HI. who was assassinated, or died, on the 
accession of fiis wife, Catherine II, to the throne in 
1762 — iR. 
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ers.” Hundreds of peasants, among them the 
Boguchdrovo folk, suddenly began selling their 
cattle and moving in whole lamiiies toward 
th(‘ southeast. As birds migrate to somewhere 
beyond the sea, so these men with their wives 
and children streamed to the southeast, to parts 
where none of them had ever been. They set 
off in caravans, bought their Ireedom one by 
one or ran away, and drove or walked toward 
the “warm rivers.” Many of them w<*re pun- 
ished, some sent to Siberia, many died of cold 
and hunger on the road, many returned of 
their own accord, and the movement died down 
of itself just as it had sprung up, without ap- 
paicnt reason. But such undercurrents still 
exislc'd among the peo]>le and gathered new 
forces leady to manifest themselves just as 
strangely, unexpectedly, and at the same time 
simply, naturally, and forcibly. Now in 1812, 
to anyone living in close touch with these peo- 
ple it was apparent that these undercurrents 
were acting strongly and nearing an eruption. 

Alpatych, who had reached Bogucluliovo 
shortly before tl.. ^1d prince’s death, noticed 
an agitation among the peasants, and that con- 
traiy to what was happening in the Bald Hills 
district, where over a radius of forty miles all 
the peasants were moving away and leaving 
their villages to be devast.aied by the Cossacks, 
the peasants in the steppe region round Bogu- 
(hatovo WTre, it was rumored, in touch with 
the French, received lealleis from them that 
passed fromhand to hand.anddid notmigrate. 
Ffe learned from domestic serfs lo)al to him 
that the peasant Karp, who possessed great 
influence in the v'illage commune and had re- 
cently been away driving a government trans- 
port, had returned wdth news th.it the Cossacks 
vvc're chstioying dc^serted villages, but that the 
French did not harm them. Alpatych alsoknew 
that on the previous day another ])easant had 
even brought from the vill.igc of Visloukhovo, 
which was occu])ied by the French, a procla- 
mation by a French general that no harm 
would be clone to the inhabitants, and if they 
remained they would be paid for anything tak- 
en from them. As proof of this the peasant 
had brought from Visloukhovo a hundred ru- 
bles in notes (he did not know that they were 
false) paid to him in advance for hay. 

More important still, Alp;itych IcMrned that 
cn the morning of the very day he g.ive the vil- 
lage Elder orders to collect carts to move the 
princess* luggage from Boguc luirovo, there had 
been a village mc'eting at which it had been de- 
cided not to move but to wait. Yet there was 


no time to waste. On the fifteenth, the day c^f 
the old prince’s death, the Marshal had insisted 
on Princess Mary's leaving at once, as it was 
becoming dangerous. He had told her that aft- 
er the sixteenth he could not be responsible 
for what might happen. On the evening of the 
day the cjld prince died the Marshal went away, 
promising to return next day for the funeral. 
But this he was unable to do, for he received 
tidings that the F'rench had unexpectedly ad- 
vanced, and had barely time to remove his own 
family and valuables fre^m his estate. 

For some thirty years Boguchdrovo had been 
managed by the village Elder, Droii, whom the 
old prince called by the diminutive “Dronush- 
ka.” 

Dron was one of those physically and mental- 
ly vigorous peasants v\ho grow big beards as 
soon as they are of age and go on unchanged 
till they are sixty or seventy, without a gray 
hair or the loss of a tooth, as straight and strong 
at sixty as at thirty. 

.Soon after the migration to the “warm riv- 
ers,” in which he had taken part like the rest, 
Dron was made village Elder and overseer of 
Boguc h.irovo, and had since filled that post ir- 
reproachably for twenty-three years. The peas- 
ants feared him more than they did their mas- 
ter. The masters, both the old prince and the 
young, and the steward respected him and 
jestingly called him “the Minister.” During 
the whole time of his service Dron had ne\cr 
been drunk or ill, never after sleepless nights 
or the hardest tasks had he showai the least ta- 
tigiie, and though he could not read he had 
never foigolteii a single money account or the 
number of quarters ot Hour in any c^f the end- 
less cartloads he sold lor the prince, nor a sin- 
gle shock (if the w’holc corn crop on any single 
acre of the Bcigucharovo fields. 

Alp.atych, arriving Ironi the devastated Bald 
Hills estate, sent for his Dron on the day of 
the prince’s funeral and u^ld him to have 
twelve horses got ready for the princess’ car- 
riages and eighteen carts for the things to be 
removed trr»m Btiguchaioso. *1 hough the peas- 
ants paid quitrent, Alp.'itych thought no dif- 
ficulty w’oiild be made about complying with 
this order, for there were iw’o hundred and 
thirty households at w'ork in Boguc harovo and 
the peasants were wxdl to do. But on hearing 
the order Dron lowered his eyes and remained 
silent. AlpAtych named certain peasants he 
knew, from wliom he told him to take the carts, 

Dron replied that the horses of these peas- 
ants were away carting. Alp.itych named oth- 
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ers, but they too, according to Dron, had no 
horses available: some horses were carting for 
the government, others were too weak, and 
others had died for want of iodder. It seemed 
that no horses could be had even for the car- 
riages, much less for the carting. 

Alpatych looked intently at Dron and 
frowned. Just as Dron was a model village Eld- 
er. so Alpdtych had not managed the prince's 
estates for twenty years in vain. He was a model 
steward, possessing in the highest degree the 
faculty of divining the needs and instincts of 
those he dealt with. Having glanced at Dron 
he at once understood that his answers did not 
express his personal views but the general 
mood of the Boguchdrovo commune, by which 
the Elder had already been cariied away. But 
he also knew that Dron, who had acquired 
property and was hated by the c«nniuune, must 
be hesitating between the two camps: the mas- 
ters’ and the serfs’. He rmticed this hesitation 
in Droll’s look and therelore frowned and 
moved closer up to him. 

“Now just listen, Dronushka,” said he. 
“Don’t talk nonsense to me. His excellency 
Prince Andiew himself gave me orders to move 
all the people away and not leave them with 
the enemy, and there is an order from the Tsar 
about it too. Anyone who stays is a tiaitor to 
the Tsar. Do you hear?” 

“I hear,” Dron answered without lifting his 
eyes. 

Alpatych was not satisfied with this reply. 

“Eh, Dion, it will turn out badly I” he said, 
shaking his head. 

“The power is in your liands,” Dron rejoined 
sadly. 

“Eh, Dion, drop itl“ Alpatych repeated, 
withdrawing his hand from his bosom and sol- 
emnly pointing to the floor at Dron’s feet. “1 
can see through you and three yards into the 
ground under you,” he continued, ga/ing at 
the floor in front *)f Dron. 

Dron was disconcerted, glanced furtively at 
Alpatych and again lowcied his eyes. 

“You drop this nonsense and tell the people 
to get leady to leave their homes and go to 
Moscow and to get carts ready for tomonow 
morning for the princess’ things. i\nd don’t go 
to any meeting youiself, do you hear?” 

Dron suddenly fell on his knees. 

“Ydkov Alpdtych, discharge mel Take the 
keys from me and disc hat ge me, for Christ's 
sakcl” 

“Stop that!” cried Alpatych sternly. “I sec 
through you and three yaids under you,” he 


repeated, knowing that his skill in beekeeping, 
his knowledge of the right time to sow the oats, 
and the fact that he had been able to retain 
the old prince’s favor for twenty years had long 
since gained him the reputation of being a 
wizard, and that the power of seeing thiee 
yards under a man is considered an atltibute 
of wizards. 

Dron got up and was about to say something, 
but Alpatych interrupted him. 

“What is it you have got into your heads, 
eh? . . . What are you thinking of, eh?” 

“What am I to do with the people?” said 
Dron. “'I’hcy’re ejuite beside themselves; I have 
already told them . . .” 

“ ‘Told them,' 1 dare sayl” said Alpdtych. 
“Aie they di inking?” he asked abiuptly. 

“Quite beside themselves, YAkov Alpatych; 
they’ve fetched another ban el.” 

“Well, then, listen 1 I'll go to the police of- 
ficer, and you tell them so, and that they must 
stop this and the carts must be got ready.” 

“1 uiideistand.” 

Alpatych did not insist further. I fe had man 
aged people loi a long time and knew that the 
chief way to make them obey is to show no .sus- 
picion that they can possibly disobey. Having 
wrung a submissive ”1 unch'rsiand” fioiuDron, 
Alpatych contented hiinseli witli that, though 
he not only doubted but felt almost ceitain 
that without the help of trocjps the carts would 
not be lorthconiiiig. 

And so it was, lor when evening came no 
calls had been ptovided. In the village, out 
side the drink shop, another meeting was be- 
ing held, w'hich decided that the hoist s slioulcl 
be diivcn out into the woods and the caits 
should not be provided. Without saying any- 
thing of this to the princess, Alp,itych had his 
own belongings taken out of the caits which 
had anivecl horn Bald Hills and had those 
hoises got icacJy lor the piinccss’ cairiages. 
Meanwhile he went himself to the police au- 
thorities. 

CHAPTER X 

AriXR iiLR i atiur’s ruNFRAL Princess Mary 
shut herself up in hen* room and did not admit 
anyone. A maid came to the door to say that 
Alpatych was asking tor oidcrs about their dc- 
pariure. ( 1 liis was before his talk with Dron.) 
Princess Mary raised herself on the sofa on 
which she had been lying and replied through 
the clased door that she did not mean to go 
away and begged to be left in peace. 

Tuc windows of the room in which she was 
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lying looked westward. She lay on the sofa with 
her lace to the wall, fingering the huttons of 
the leather cushion and seeing nothing but 
that cushion, and her confused thoughts were 
centered on one subject— the irrevocability of 
death and her own spiritual baseness, which 
she had not suspected, but which had shown 
itself during her father’s illness. She wished to 
pray but did not dare to, dared not in her 
present state ol mind address herself to God. 
She lay for a long time in that position. 

7’he sun had reached the other side of the 
house, and its slanting rays shone into thcopeii 
window, lighting up the room and part of the 
inoiocco cushion at which Princess Mary was 
looking. The flow of her thoughts suddenly 
stopped. Unconsciously she sat up, smoothed 
her hair, got up, and went to the window, in- 
voluntarily inhaling the fteshness of the clear 
but windy evening. 

“Yes, you can well enjoy the evening nowl 
He is gone and no one will hinder you,” she 
said to hersell, and sinking into a chaii she let 
her head fall on •he window sill. 

Someone s])oke her name in a soft and ten- 
dei \oicc fiom the garden and kissed her head. 
She looked up. It was ^^adcmoiselle Bouri- 
enne in a black dress and weepers. She softly 
approached Princess Mary, sighed, kissed her, 
and immediately began to cry. The princess 
looked up at her. .Ml their loriner dishaimony 
and her own jealousy icc lined to her mind. 
But she remembeied loo how he had changed 
fit late towMid Mademoiselle Bourienne and 
could not bear to see her, thereby show’inghow 
unjust were the icproaches Piimess Mary had 
mentally addressed to her. “Besides, is it for 
me, for me who desired his death, to condemn 
anyone?” she thought. 

PrincesN Maiy \i\iclly pictured to herself the 
position ol Mademoiselle Bourienne, whom 
she had of late kept at a distance, but who yet 
was dependent on her and li\ ing in het house. 
She fell Sony for hei and held out hc^r hand 
with a glance ol gentle iiujuiiy. M.idemoiselle 
Bourienne at once began crying again and 
kissed that hand, speaking of the piiiicess’ sor- 
* row and making herself a partner in it. She 
s.iicl her only consolation was the fact that the 
})rinccss allowed her to shaic her soriow, that 
all the old misunderstandings should sink into 
rothing but this gieat grief; that she felt her- 
self blameless in regard to everyone, and that 
he, from above, saw her aflection and giali- 
tude. 'l*he piinccss heatd her, not heeding her 
words but occasionally IcKiking up at her and 
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listening to the sound of her voice. 

“Your position is doubly terrible, dear prin- 
cess,” said Mademoiselle Bourienne after a 
pause. “1 understand that you could not, and 
cannot, think of yourself, but with my love for 
you I must do so. . . . Has Alp»itych been to 
you? Has he spoken to you of going aw'ay?” she 
asked. 

Princess Maiy did not answer. She did not 
understand who was to go or where to. “Is it 
possible to plan or think of anything now? Is 
it not all the same?” she thought, and did not 
reply- 

“You know, cJiere Marie/* said Mademoi- 
selle Bourienne, “that we are in clanger— arc 
surrounded by the French. It wcmld be danger- 
ous to move now. If we go w’e are almost sure 
to be taken prisoners, and God knows . . .” 

Princess Mary looked at her companion with- 
out undci standing what she was talking about. 

"Oh, if anyone knew how little anything 
matters to me now,” she said. “Of course 1 
would on no account wish to go away fiom 
him. . . . Alpdtych did say something about go- 
ing. . . . Speak to him; I can do nothing, noth- 
ing. and don’t want to. . . .” 

“I’ve spoken to him. He hopes we should be 
in time to get away tomorrow, but I think it 
would now be better to stay here,” said Macle- 
moisc'lle Bourienne. “Because, you will agree, 
(here Maiie, to fall into the hands of the sol 
diers or of riotous peasants would be leriible.” 

Mademoiselle Bourienne took from her 
leticule a pioclamation (not printed on oicii- 
nary Russian papei )of Geneial Rameau’s, tell 
ing people not to leave their homes and that 
the I‘icnch authorities would ailord them prop- 
er protection. She handed this to the princess. 

“I think it would be best to appeal to that 
general,” she continued, “and I am sure that 
all due respect would be shown you.” 

Princess Mary read the paper, and her lace 
began to cjuimt with stifled sobs. 

“From wduim did \oii get this?” she asked. 

" I hey probably recognized that I am French, 
by my name,” leplied Madenmiselle Bouii- 
enne lilushing. 

Princess Maiy, with the paper in her hand, 
rose iiom the window' and with a pale face 
w'ent out ol the room and into what liad been 
Prince Andrew’s study. 

"Dunyasha.send Alpatvch.or Dninushk.i, or 
somebodv to me!” she said. “and tell Mademoi- 
selle Boui ienne not to come to me,” she added, 
healing .Mademoiselle Bouiienne’s voice. “We 
must go at once, at once!” she said, appalled at 
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the thought of being left in the hands of the 
French. 

“If Prince Andrew hcaid that I was in the 
po^er ol the French' 1 hat 1, the daughtci of 
Prince Nicholas Bolkonski asked General Ra- 
meau tor protection and accepted his fa\oiI“ 
This idea hoirificd hei, inaclc her shudder, 
blush and feel such a lush oL anger and piide 
as she had never expeiicnccd beloic All that 
was distiessing, and especially all that was hu 
miliating, in hei position rose vividly to her 
mind “I hey, the French, would settle in this 
house M le Ceiuial Rameau would occupy 
Prince Andrew’s study and amuse hnnsell by 
looking through and reading his letters and 
papcis. Mademoiselle Bouneiinc would do 
the honors of Boguchdiovo fot him I should 
be given a small room as a lavor, the soldiers 
would violate my fathei’s newly dug grave to 
steal his crosses and stars, they would tell me 
of their victories over the Russians, and would 
pietcnd to syrapathi/e with m) sot low . . 
thought Princess Marv, not thinking hci own 
thoughts but feeling bound to think like her 
father and her brother. Poi hei sell she did not 
caie where she remained oi what happened to 
her, but she felt herself the representative of 
her dead father and of Prince Vndiew. Invol- 
untarily she thought their thoughts and felt 
their feelings. What the\ would have said and 
what they would have done she lelt bound to 
say and do She went into Prince Andrew’s 
study, tiding to enter completely into his ideas, 
and considered hei position 

"Ihe demands of lite, which had seemed to 
her annihilated by her father’s death, all at 
once rose before her with a new. previously un- 
known force and took possession ol her. 

Agitated and flushed she paced the room, 
sending now for Michael Ivanovich and now 
ioi 1 ikhon or Droii. Dunyasha, the nurse, and 
the othei maids could not say in how far Made 
moiscllc Bourienne’s statement was correct. 
AlpAtych was not at home, he had gone to the 
police Neither could the aichitcct Michael 
Ivanovich, who on being sent lor came in with 
sleepy eyes, tell Princess Mary anything. With 
just the same smile of ngi cement with which 
lor fifteen years he had been accustomed to 
answer the old prince* without exjjressingv lews 
ol his own, he now replied to Pi incess Mary, so 
that nothing definite could be got tiom his 
answers. 1 he old valet likhori, with sunken, 
emaciated lace that bore the stamp of iiieoii- 
solable grief, replied “Yes, Pi me ess’’ to all 
Princess Mark’s questions and hardly lef rained 


from sobbing as he looked at her. 

At length Dion, the village Polder, entered 
the loom and with a deep bow to Princess 
Afaty came to a halt by the dooipost 

Piincess Maiy wMlkcd up and down the 
room and stopped in front ol him. 

“Dronushk.i,” she said, rigaidmg as a sure 
fiieiid this Dioiuishka who always used to 
bung a spccid kind of gingeibicad horn his 
visit to the lair at \S.i/ma evciy vcai and sinil 
ingly offei it to her, “Dtoniishka, now si me* 
oui misiottune . . .’’ she began, but could not 
go on 

“Wc are all in God’s hands,’’ said he, with a 
sigh 

1 hcv W(*rc silent lor a while 

“Dronushka. Mpitveh has gone off some 
where and I have no oiu to tuiii to Is it tiuc, 
as they tell me, that I can’t even go awayi' ’ 

“Why shouldn’t )ou go awjy, your excel 
Icncy? You t m go,” said Dron. 

“1 was told It would he dangerous bccausi 
of thetnemv Deal fiiend, I can ilo nothing I 
understand nothing I have nobody' I want to 
go away tonight oi earlv tomc)now moiiimg 

Dion paused lie lookcxl askanceat Pimccss 
Mai) and said “Ihcie aic no horaes, 1 told 
Yakov Alpai>( li so ” 

‘AVhy ai( ihcic none?” asked the piimc'ss 

“It’s all C-ods scouige,’’ said Dion ‘ Whit 
hoises we h id h.ivc been take n foi ilu annv or 
have died" tins is such a )t ar’ It*s not a case ol 
feeding horses -weinavdit oi luingc rouisc Ives' 
As It IS, some go thue da)s without eating 
We’ve nolhing, we ve been mined ” 

Princess Maiy listened attentively to wliat 
he told her 

“ 1 he peasants arc mined? Iluy have no 
bit ad'' ’ she .isktd 

“llu) re d)mgol hunger,” said Dron “It’s 
not a f ise ol t. tiling ” 

’But wh) didn t )ou tell me, Dronushka? 
Isn’t it possible* to help thetm' I’ll do all 1 
can 

1 o Pi me css Maiv it was strange that now, at 
a moment when such sonow was filling lui 
soul, the^rc* could be iich people and poor, and 
the* ricli could reiiaiii iioni helping the pool 
She had he aid vaguely that thcie w.is such .i 
thing as 'landloids torn” which was some* 
tunes given to the peasants She* also knew that 
neither licr lathe i noi her brother would le 
fuse to help the peasants in need, she only 
feared to make some mistake in speaking 
about the disti ibutioii of llu* grain she wished 
to gi e*. She was glad such caiespiesented them- 
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selves, enabling her without scruple to iorget 
her own grief. She began asking Dron about 
the j>casants’ needs and what there was in 
Bogu(hdrovf) that belonged to the landlord. 

“But we have grain belonging to iny broth- 
er?" she said. 

“1 he landlord’s grain is all safe,” replied 
Dron pioudly. “Our prince did not order it to 
be sold.” 

“Give it to the peasants, let them have all 
they need; 1 give you leave in iny brother’s 
name,” said she. 

Dron made no answer but sighed deeply. 

“(iive them that torn if there is enough of 
it. Distribute it all. I give this older in my 
brother’s name: and tell them that what is ours 
is theirs. We do not giudge them anything, 
l ell them so.’’ 

Dron looked intently at the princess while 
she was speaking. 

“Disc harge me, little mother, lor God’s sake! 
Older the keys to be taken Ironi me,’’ said he. 

“I have seived twenty three years and have 
done no wrong. Discharge me. lor God’s sake!” 

Prim ess Mary did iioi understand what he 
wanted ol her or why he was asking to be dis- 
charged. She leplicd that she had never doubt- 
ed his dcsotion and that she was ready to do 
anything (or him and lor the peasants. 

CHAPTER XI 

An hour i am r Dunvasha came totell theprin- 
less that Dion had come, and all the peasants 
had assembled at the barn by the princess' or- 
der and wished to have word with their mis- 
tress. 

“But I ne^er told them to come,’’ said Prin- 
cess Mary. “I only told Dron to let them have 
the grain,’’ 

“Only, for (»od's sake. Princess dc‘ar, have 
them sent away and don’t go out to them. It’s 
all a tuck,’’ said Dunyasha, “and when Yiikov 
Aljj.itych returns let us get away . . . and please 
don’t ..." • 

“What is a tiick?’’ asked Princess Mary in 
sui pt ise. 

“I know it is, only listen to me for God’s 
sake! Ask nurse too. 1 hc'y say they don’t .agiec 
to leave Boguchaiovo as you ordered.’’ 

“You’re making some mistake. I never or- 
dered them to go away,’’ .said Princ(\ss Mary. 
“Call Drc’mushka.’’ 

Dron caiiieand confirmed Duny.'isha’s wwds; 
the pc.isants had come by the piincess’ order. 

“But I never sent for them,” declared the 
princess. “You must ha\e gi\cn my me.ssage 
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wrong. I only said that you were to give them 
the giain.’’ 

Dron only sighed in reply. 

“II you order it they will go away,” said he. 

“No, no. I’ll go out to them,” said Princess 
Mary, and in spite of the nurse’s and Dunyd- 
sha’s protests she went out into the porch; 
Dron, Duny.'isha, the nurse, and Michael Ivan- 
ovich following her. 

“I hcy probably think I am offering them 
the grain to bribe them to remain here, while 
I myself go away leaving them to the mercy of 
the French.” thought Princess Mary. “1 will 
offer them monthly rations and housing at our 
Moscow estate. I am sure Andrew would do 
even more in my place,” she thought as she 
went out in the twilight toward the crowd 
standing on the pasture by the barn. 

I'hc men crowded closer together, stirred, 
and rapidly took off their hats. Princess Mary 
lowered her eyes and, tripping over her skirt, 
came close up to them. So many different eyes, 
old and young, were fixed on her, and there 
were so manv diflcTcnt faces, that she could 
not distinguish any of them and, feeling that 
she must speak to them all at once, did not 
know how to do it. But again the sense that she 
represented her father and her brother gave 
her courage, and she boldly began her speech. 

“1 am \ery glad you have come,” she said 
without raising her eyes, and feeling her heart 
beating cjuickly and violently. “Dnmushka 
tells me that the war has ruined you. That is 
our common misfortune, and I shall grudge 
nothing tc) help you. 1 am myself going awav 
because it is dangerous here . . . the enemy is 
near . . . because . . 1 am giving you c*\eiy' 
thing, my friends, and I beg \«)U to lake csery- 
thing. all our giain, so that sou may not suffer 
want! And il you ha\c been told that 1 am gis- 
ing you the giain tcj keep you here— that is not 
true. Gn the contrary', 1 ask you to go with all 
your belongings to our estate near Mc^scow, 
and 1 promise vou I will sec to it that there you 
shall svaut lor nothing. You shall be given 
food and lodging.” 

The piincess stoppc*d. Sighs were the only 
sound heard in the c towel. 

“I am not doing this on my own account,” 
she continued. "I do it in the name of my dead 
father, who was a good master to you, and of 
my brother and his son.” 

Again she paused. No one broke the silence. 

“Ours is a common misfortune and sve w’ill 
share it logeihcT. All that is mine is yours,” she 
concluded, scanning the laces before her. 
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All eyes were gazing at her with one and the her room and remained alone with her own 


same expiession. She could not fathom wheth- 
er it was curiosity, devotion, gratitude*, or ap- 
prehension and distiust— but the expression 
on all the faces was identical. 

“We are all very thaiikiiil for your bounty, 
but it won’t do for us to take the landlord’s 
grain,’’ said a voice at the back of the crowd. 

“But why not?” asked the princess. 

No one replied and Princess Mary, looking 
round at the crowd, found that every eye she 
met now was immediately dropped. 

“But why don’t you want to take it?” she 
asked again. 

No one answered. 

The silence began to oppress the princess 
and she tried to catch soniec^nc’s eye. 

“Why don’t you speak?” she inquired of a 
very old man who stood just in front of her 
leaning on his stick. “11 )ou think something 
more is wanted, tell nicl I will do anything,” 
said she, catching his eye. 

But as if this angered him. he bent his head 
quite low and muttered: 

“\V^hy should we agree? We don’t want the 
giain.” 

“Why should we give up everything? We 
don’t agree. Don’t agree. . . . Wc are soiry for 
you, but w'c’re not willing. (»o aw*iv yourself, 
alone . . .” cariic from \ai ions sides of the crowd. 

And again all the faces in that crowd bore 
an identical expression, though now it was 
certainly not an expression of curiosity or grati- 
tude, but of angry resolve. 

“But )ou can’t have understood me,” said 
Princess Mary with a sad smile. “Why don’t 
you want to go? I promise to house and feed 
^ou, while here the enemy would ruin you ” 

But her voice was di owned by the voices of 
the crowd, 

“We’re not willing. Let them ruin usi We 
won’t take your gram. We don’t agree.” 

Again Princess Mary tried to catch some- 
one’s eye, but not a single eye in the crowd was 
turned to her; evidently they were all trying to 
avoid her look. She felt stiangc and awkward. 

“Oh yes, an artful tale! Follow her into 
slaveiy! Pull down your houses and go into 
bondage! I dare say! TII give you grain, in- 
deed!’ she says,” voices in the crowd were heard 
saying. 

With drooping head Princess Mary left the 
crowd and went back to the house. Flaving re- 
peated her order to l^ion to have horses ready 
for her departure next moining, she went to 


thoughts. 

CHAPTER XII 

For a i.onc; iimf that night Princess Mary sat 
by the open window of her room hearing the 
sound of the peasants’ voices that reached her 
from the v illage, but it was not of them she was 
thinking. She felt that she could not under- 
stand them however much she might think 
about thc*m. She thought only of one thing, 
her sonow, w'hich, after the bicak caused by 
cares for the picscMit, seemed already to be 
long to the past. Now slic could remember it 
and weep or pi ay. 

After sunset the wind had chopped. The 
night was calm and fresh, lowaid midnight 
the voices began to subside, a cock crowed, the 
full moon began to show from behind the Iinu 
trees, a fresh white dewy mist began to rise, 
and stillness leigned ovet the village and the 
house. 

Pic turcs of the near past—her father’s illness 
and last moments— rose one after anothci to 
her memory. With mournful pleasure she now 
lingeicd ov(*r these linages, repelling with hor 
ror only the last one, the picture of his death, 
which she felt she could not contemplate e\eii 
in imagination at this still and mystic lioui ol 
night. And these pictures piesentc'd tlicmschcs 
to her so clcMrly and in such detail that thev 
seemed now present, now paSt, and now fu 
ture. 

She vividly recalled the moment when In* 
had his first stiokc and was being dragged 
along by his armpits through the g.uclcn at 
Bald Hills, mutteiing sonicthing with his help 
less tongue, twitching his gray eyebrows and 
looking uneasily and timidly at her. 

“Even then he wanted to tell me what lie 
told me the clay he died,” she thought. “He had 
always thought what he said then.” And she re 
called in all its detail the night at Bald Hills 
before be bad the last stroke, when with a foic- 
boding of disaster she had lemaincd at hoim' 
against liis will. She had not slept and had 
stolen clow’iistaiis on tiptoe, and going to the 
door of the conscivatory wherre he slept that 
night had listened at the door. In a suffering 
and wcaiy voice he was saying something to 
Tikhon, speaking of the Oimea and its warm 
nights and of the Empress. Evidently he had 
wanted to talk. "And why didn't he call me? 
Why didn’t he let me be there instead of Tik- 
hon?” Princess Mary had thought and thought 
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affain now. "Now he will never tell anyone 
what he had in his soul. Never will that mo- 
ment return for him or for me when he mij»ht 
have said all he longed to say, and not 'i'ikhon 
hut I might have heard and ur)dcrstood him. 
Why didn't 1 enter the room?" she thought. 
"Perhaps he would then have said to me what 
he said the day he died. While talking to Tik- 
hon he asked about me twice. He wanted to see 
me, and I was standing close by, outside the 
door. It was sad and painful for him to talk to 
Tikhon who did not understand him. I re- 
member how he began speaking to him about 
Lise as if she were alive— he had lorgotten she 
was dead— and Tikhon reminded him that she 
was no more, and he shouted, *Fool!’ He was 
greatly depressed. From behind the door I 
heard how he lay down on his bed groaning 
and Umdly exclaimed, 'My God!' Why didn't I 
go in tlieii? What C()uld he have done to me? 
What could I have lost? And perhaps lie would 
(hen ha\e been tonifoited and would have 
said that woid to me." And Princess Mary ut- 
ii rcd aloud the ca»*essing word he had said to 
her on the day of his death. "Dear-cstI" she re- 
peated, and began sobbing, with tears that re- 
lict ed her soul. She now saw his face before 
hei. And not the face she had known ever since 
she tould rcmcnd)er and had always seen at a 
distance, but the timid, feeble iacc she had 
s( en for the first time cjuitc closely, with all its 
wrinkles and details, when she stooped near to 
his mouth to catch what he said. 

"Dear csil" she repeated again. 

"What was he thinking when he uttered that 
word? What is he thinking now?” I Ids c|ucs- 
lioii suddenly presented itself to her, and in 
answer she saw him before her with the expres- 
sion that was on his face as he lay in his colhn 
with his chin bound up w'ith a white handker- 
chief. And the horror that had seized her wlu'n 
she touched him and convinced herself that 
that was not he, but something mysterious and 
horrible, seized her again. She tried to think of 
something else and to pray, but could do nei- 
ther. With wide-open eyes she g.i/c-d at the 
moonlight and the shadow^s, expecting every 
moment to sec his dead face, and she felt that 
the silence brooding over llie house and with- 
in it held her fast. 

"Dunyasha," she whispercid. "Diinyasha!" 
sh« screamed wildly, and tearing herself out of 
this silence she ran to the servants’ quarters to 
meet her old nurse anil the maidservants who 
came running toward her. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

On 1 HE SEVEN T EF Ni H OF At JOUST Rost c')v and 1 1- 
yiii, accompanied by Lavrushka who had just 
returned Irom captivity and by an hussar or- 
derly, left their (|uarters at Yankc'm), ten miles 
from lioguchArovo, and went for a ride— to try 
a new^ horse Ilyin had bought and to find out 
whether there was any hay to be had in the 
villages. 

For the last threedays Bogurhdrovo had lain 
between the two hostile armies, so that it was 
as easy for the Russian rearguard to get to it as 
for the French vanguard; RosteSv, as a careful 
squadron coimnarider, wished to take such ])ro- 
visions as remained at liogucharovo before the 
French could get them. 

Rostov and Ilyin were in the merriest of 
moods. On the way to Boguch.irovo, a princely 
estate with a dwelling house and farm where 
they hoped to find many domestic serfs and 
pretty girls, they questioned Lavrushka al>oiit 
Napoleon and laughed at his stories, and raced 
one another to try Ilyin's horse. 

Rostc'jv had no idea that the village he was 
entering was the property of that very Bolkcni- 
ski who had been e ngaged to his sister. 

Rostov and Ilyin gave rein to their horses for 
a last race along the incline belore reaching 
Boguchaiovo, and Rostov, outstripping Il>in, 
was the first to gallop into the village street. 

"You're fust!" cried Ilyin, llushed. 

"Yes, always first both on the grassland and 
here," answered Rostov, stroking his heated 
DoncHs hoi sc. 

"And I’d have won on my Frenthv, your ex* 
cellciuy.” said Lavrushka from hchind, allud- 
ing to liis shabby carl horse, "only I didn’t wish 
to moriifv you." 

I'licy rode at a footpace to the barn, where a 
large crowd ol pc’asanis was standing. 

Some ol the men bared their heads, others 
stared at the new arrivals without dolling their 
caps. Two tall old peasanlswith wrinkled lace’s 
and scanty beaids emerged trom the tavern, 
smiling, staggering, and singing some incoher- 
ent song. and appioaclu'd iheolfuers. 

"Fine fellows!" said Rostov laughing. "Is 
there any hay here?" 

"And liow like one another," said Ilyin. 

".A mo o-st me-r-i-y co-o-m-pa . . .!" sang one 
of the peasants with a blissful smile. 

One ol the men came out of the c row'd and 
went up to Rostov. 

"Who do yon belong to?" he asked. 

"I'he French," replied Ilyin jestingly, "and 
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here is Napoleon himself"— and he pointed to 
Lav rush ka. 

"Then you are Russians?" the peasant asked 
again. 

"And is there a large force of you here?" said 
another, a short man, coming up. 

"Very large," answered Rostov. "But why 
have you collected here?" he added. "Js it a 
holiday?" 

"The old men have met to talk over the busi- 
ness of the commune." replied the peasant, 
moving away. 

At that moment, on the road leading from 
the big house, two women and a man in awhite 
hat were seen coming toward the offuers. 

"The one in pink is mine, so kt* p off!" said 
Ilyin on seeing Dunydsha running resolutely 
toward him. 

"She’ll be oursl" said Lavnishka to Ilyin, 
winking. 

"What do you want, my pretty?" said Ilyin 
with a smile. 

"The princess ordered me to ask your regi- 
ment and your name." 

"This is Count Rostov, squadron command- 
er, and I am your humble servant." 

"Co-o-om-pa-ny!" roared the tipsy peasant 
with a beatiffc smile as he looked at Ilyin talk- 
ing to the girl. Following Dunydsha, Alpdiych 
adsanced to Rostov, having bated his head 
while still at a distance. 

"May 1 make bold to trouble your honor?" 
said he respectfully, but with a shade ot con- 
tempt for the youthful ness of this officer aftd 
witha hand thrust into his bosom. "My misti css, 
daughter of General in Chief Prince Nicholas 
Bolkonski who died on the fifteenth of this 
month, finding herself in difficulties owing to 
the boorishness of these people"— he pointed 
to the peasants— "asks you to come up to the 
house. . . . Won’t you, please, ride on a little 
farther," said Alpdtych with a melancholy 
smile, "as it is not convenient in the presence 
of . . . ?" He pointed to the two peasants who 
kept as close to him as horseflies to a horse. 

"Ah! . . . Alpdtych . . . Ah, Ydkov Alpdtych 
. . . Grandl Forgive us for Chiist’s sal^c, eh?" 
said the peasants, smiling joyfully at him. 

Rostciv looked at the tipsy peasants and 
smiled. 

"Or perhaps they amuse your honor?" re- 
marked Alpdtych with a staid air, as he pointed 
at the old men with his free hand. 

"No. there’s not much to be amused at liere," 
said Rostdv, and rode on a little way. "What’s 
the matter?" he asked. 


"I make bold to inform your honor that the 
rude peasants here don’t wish to let the iiiis- 
tress leave the estate, and threaten to unharness 
her horses, so th.it though everything has been 
packed up since morning, her excellency can- 
not get away." 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Rostdv. 

"1 have the honor to repot t to you the actual 
truth," said Alp.itych. 

Rostdv dismounted, gave his horse to the or- 
derly, and followed Alpdtych to the house, 
questioning him as to the stale of affaiis. It ap- 
peared that the princess’ offer ol corn to the 
peasants the previous day, and her talk with 
Droll and at the meeting, had actually h.ad so 
bad an effect that Dron haci finally given up 
the keys and joined the peasants and had not 
appeared when Alpatych sent for him; and 
that in the morning wdien the princess gave or- 
ders to harness for her jounicy, the peasants 
h.acl come in a large crowtl to tlie bam and sent 
word that they would not let her le.ivc the vil- 
lage: that theie was an order not to move, and 
that they would unharness the horses. yMpdtych 
h.icl gone out to admonish them, but w.is told 
(it was chiefly Karp who did the talking, Dron 
not showing hitnsell in the ciowd) that they 
could not let the princess go, that theie was an 
order to the contiaiy. but that il she stayed 
they would setve her as before and obey hei 
in everything. 

At the moment when RosteW and Ilyin wc're 
galloping along the road. Princess Maiy, de- 
spite thedissuasionsof AlpAtych,hcr iiurse.and 
the maids, had given orders to harness and in 
tended to stair, but when the cavalrymen weie 
espied they were taken tor kreiulimcn, the 
coachman ran away, and the women in the 
house began to w.iil. 

"Father! Benefactor! God has sent you!" ex 
claimed deeply moved voices as Rostov passed 
through the anteroom. 

Princess Mary was sitting helpless and be- 
wildered in the large sitting room, when Ros- 
tov was shown in. She could not grasp who he 
was and why he had come, or what was happen- 
ing to her. When she saw his Russian face, .ind 
by Ins walk and the fust words lie uttered lec- 
ogni/ecl him as a man oi her own (lass, she 
glanced at liim with her deep r.idi.int look and 
began s]>eaking in a voice tli.it iallered and 
trembled with emotion. Ibis meeting imme- 
diately stiuck Rost()V as a romantic event. "A 
helplcssgiil overwhelmed with griel.hdt to the 
mercy of ctiarse, noting pcas.mis! And what a 
strange fate sent me here! Wfiat gentleness and 
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nobility there arc in her features and expies- 
sion!" tliou,i>ht he as he looked at lier and lis- 
tened to her timid story. 

When she began to tell him that all this had 
happened the dayalt(‘rher lather’s luneral,her 
voiced trembled. She tinned away, and then, 
as il learing he might take her words as meant 
to move him to pity, lor>ked at him with an ap- 
prehensive glance (A incjuiiy. 1 here were tears 
in Rostov’s eyes. Princess Mary noticed this 
and glanced gratelully at him with that radiant 
look which caused the plainness of bet lace to 
be foigotten. 

“I cannot express, Princc*ss. how glad 1 am 
that 1 ha|)pened to ride here and am able to 
show my readiness to serve you,” said RosteW, 
rising, "(io when you plea.se. and I give you my 
word of honor that no one shall dar<‘ to cause 
\ou annoyance if only you wdll allow rue to 
act as )our escort.” And bowing respec tlully, 
as if to a lady of royal blood, he mo\e<l toward 
the door. 

Rost«'»v’s delerenti4il tone seemed to indicate 
tli.it though he wcuild consider himsell happy 
to be a(<{uaintect with hei, he* did not wish to 
take ad\aiitagc of her misloi tunes to inttude 
upon her. 

Pimcess \fary undeistood this and appreci- 
ated his delicacy. 

”1 .un \ei). \ery giateful to )ou.” she said in 
Kieiu h. “but I ho|)e it was all a misundei stand- 
ing and that no one is to bl.une for it.” She sud- 
deiilv bi gan to cry. 

”1' \( use me*!” she said. 

Rostov, knitting his blows, left the room 
with another low bow. 

CTIAP I KR \IV 

Wi 1 1 , is she pretty? Ah, iriend— my pink one 
is cieiicious; her name is J)uny.'i.sha ” 

but on glancing at Rost<')\’.s lace Ilyin 
sto]>pc'd short. lie saw that his hero and com- 
m.iiider was following (juito a dilferent train 
ol thought. 

Rost(t\ glanced angrily at Ilyin and without 
repKiiig stiocle oil with rapid steps to the vil- 
hi}-.-. 

' "I’ll show them; I’ll give it to them, the brig- 
ands!” .s.iici he to himsell. 

Alj).it)ch at a gliding trot, only just manag- 
ing not to run, kept up with him with dilliculty. 

"What decision have you been pleased to 
come to?” said he. 

Rost«>v stopped and, clenching his list.s, siid- 
denlv and .sternly tinned on Alpat)(h. 

"Decision? What decision? Old dotardl . . 
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cried he. "What have you been about? Eh? Ehe 
peas.inis ate rioting, and you can’t manage 
them? You're a traitor yourself! J knowyru. I’ll 
flay you all alive! ...’’And as if afraidol wasting 
bis store ol anger, be left Alpatych and went 
rapidly loiwaicL Alp.itych, iiiaslciing his ol- 
lended leelings, kept pace with RosteW at a 
gliding gait and continued to impart his views. 
1 le said lire peasants were obdurate and that at 
the present moment it would be imprudent to 
"cnc^rresist" them without an armed force, and 
would it not be better first to send lor the mil- 
itary? 

"I’ll give them armed force . . . I’ll ‘overresist* 
them!” uttered Rostov incaninglessly, breath- 
less with irrational animal fury and the need 
to vent it. 

Withemt considering what he would do he 
mo\ed uncemsc ioirsly with c|uick, rcsolirte steps 
toward the crowd. And the nearer he drew' to 
it the more .Vlpdiych felt that this unreason- 
able acticsn might produce good results. Ehe 
peasants in the crowd were similarly impressed 
when thev saw Rostdx’s rapid, firm Mcps and 
resolute, frowning face. 

Alter the hussars h.id come to the village and 
Rostt'iv had gone to see the princess, a cenaiii 
(onlusion and dis.sension had arisen among the 
crowd. Some of the peasants said that these 
new' arii\als were Russians and might take it 
amiss that the mistress was beingdeiained. Dion 
was ol tins opinion, Inii as soon as he expressed 
it Karp and others attacked their ex-Elder. 

"How inanv years li.ive v«)ii been laltening 
on the commune?" Karp shouted at Inni. "It’s 
all out' toyoii! You’ll dig up your pot ol money 
and lake it away with you. . . . What d«)es it 
matter to you whether our homes arc ruined 
or not?” 

"We’ve been told to keep order, and that no 
one is to k\ne their homes or lake awav a sin- 
gle grain, and that’s all about it!" cried anoth- 
er. 

"It wasyour son’s turn lo he conscripted, hut 
no leal ! You begrudged ynir liinij) ol a son." a 
little old man sudderiK hc*gan attacking Dron 
—"and so they took my \’anka to he shaved tc^r 
a soldic'i! But we all base lo die.” 

‘To be sine, we all ha\e to die. I’ni not 
against the commune." said Dron. 

" I hat’s it— not against it! Voii’ve filled your 
belly. . . .” 

I he iw’o tall peasants had their say. As soon 
as Rosi(>v, lollowcd bv Ilvin. LaMiishk.i. and 
.\lpaisch, came up lo the cn^w'd. Karp, tin list- 
ing his lingcTs into his belt and smiling a lit- 
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tic, walked to the front. Dron on the contrary 
retired to the rear and the crowd drew closer 
togetlier. 

“Who is your Elder here? Hcy?“ shouted 
Rostdv, coming up to the crowd with quick 
steps. 

“The Elder? What do you want with 
him? . . asked Karp. 

But before the woids were well out of his 
mouth, his cap flew off and a fierce blow jerked 
his head to one side. 

“Caps off, traitorsl’* shouted Rostdv in a 
wrathful voice. “Where’s the Elder?” he cried 
furiously. 

“The Elder. . . . He wants the Elder! . . . 
Dron Zakhirych. you!” meek and flustered 
\oiics here and theie were heard calling and 
caps began to come off their heads. 

“We don’t riot, we’re following the orders,” 
dedared Karp, and at that moment several 
voices began speaking together. 

“It's as the old men have decided— there’s 
too many of you giving orders.” 

“Arguing? Mutiny! . . . Brigands! Traitorsl” 
cried Rostov uriineaningly in a voice not his 
own, gripping Kaip by the collar. “Bind him, 
bind him!” he shouted, though there was no 
one to bind him but Lavriishka and Alp/Uyeh. 

Lavnishka, hf)wevcr, ran up to Karp and 
seized him by the arms from behind. 

“Shall I call up our men from beyond the 
hill?” he called out. 

Alpatych turned to the peasants and ordered 
two of them by name to come and bind Karp. 
The men obediently came out of the crowd 
and began taking off their bells. 

“Where’s the Elder?” demanded Rostov in a 
loud voice. 

W^ith a pale and frowning face Dron stepped 
out of the crowd. 

“Are you the Elder? Bind him, Lavrushkal” 
shouted Rostov, as if that order, too, could not 
possibly meet with any opposition. 

And in fact two more peasants began bind- 
ing Dron, who took off his own belt and hand- 
ed it to them, as if to aid them. 

“And you all listen to me!” said Ro^tdv to 
the peasants. “Be off to yjur houses at once, 
and don’t let one of your voices be heard!” 

“Why, we’ve not done any harm! We did it 
just out of foolishness. It’s all nonsense. ... I 
said then that it was not in order,” voices were 
heard bickering with one another. 

“There! What did I say?” said Alpdtych, 
coming into his own again. “It’s wrong, lads!” 

“All our stupidity, Ydkov Alpatych,” came 


the answers, and the crowd began at once to 
disperse through the village. 

I'lic two bound men were led off to the mas- 
ter's house. The two drunken peasants followed 
them. 

“Aye, when I Icwk at you! . . .” said one of 
them to Kaip. 

“How can one talk to the masters like that? 
What were you thinking of, you fool?” added 
the other— “A real fool!” 

Two houis later the carts were standing in 
the courtyard of the Boguchdrovo house. I he 
peasants were briskly carrying out the pio|)ri- 
etor's goods and packing them on the carts, and 
Dron, liberated at Princess Mary’s wish Irom 
the cupboard where he had been confined, was 
standing in the yard directing the men. 

“Don’t put it in socarelessly,”said oneot the 
peasants, a man with a round smiling lace, tak- 
ing a casket from a housemaid. “You know it 
has cost money! How can you chuck it in like 
that or shove it under the cord where it’ll get 
rubbed? I don't like that way of doing things. 
Let it all be done properly, acc ording to rule. 
I-ook here, put it under the hast matting and 
cover it with hay— that’s the way!” 

“Eh, books, books!” said another peasant, 
bringing out Prince Andrew’s library (iij> 
boards. “Don’t catch up against it! It’s heavy, 
lads— solid hooks.” 

“Yes, they worked all clay and didn’t play!” 
remarked the tall, round-faced pcasantgravely, 
pointing with a significant w'ink at the cliction- 
arics that were on the top. 

Unwilling to obtrude himself on the prin- 
cess, Rostc^v did not go back to the house but 
remained in the village awaiting her clepai- 
tin e. When her carriage drove out of the house, 
he mounted and accompanied her eight miles 
from Boguch.irovo to where the road was occu 
pied by our troops. At the inn at YankeWo he 
ie.spcctlully took leave of her, lor the first time 
l^eimitling himself to kiss her hand. 

“How can you speak sol” he blushingly re- 
plied to Princess Mary’s expressions of grati- 
tude for her deliverance, as she termed what 
had occurred. “Any police officer would have 
done as much! If wc had had only peasants to 
fight, we should not have let the enemy come 
so lar,” said he with a sense of shame and wish- 
ing to change the subject. “I am only happy to 
have had the opportunity of making your ac- 
cjiniiUance. Ciood-by, Princess. 1 wish you hap- 
piness and consolation and hope to meet you 
again in happier circumstances. If you don’t 
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want to make me blush, please don't thank 
mcl" 

But the princess, if she did not again thank 
him in words, thanked him with the whole ex- 
pression of her face, radiant with gratitude and 
tenderness. She could not believe that there 
was nothing to thank him for. On the contrary, 
it seemed to her certain that had he not been 
tliere she would have perished at the hands of 
the mutineers and of the Frendi, and that he 
hatl exposed himself to terrible and obvious 
danger to save her, and even more certain was 
it that he was a man of lofty and noble soul, 
able to understand her position and her sor- 
row. His kind, honest eyes, with the tears ris- 
ing in them when she herself had begun to cry 
as she spoke of her loss, did not leave her man- 
(uy. 

When she had taken leave of him and re- 
mained alone she suddenly felt her eyes filling 
with tears, and then not for the first time the 
stiange question presented itself to her: did 
she love him? 

On the rest of t’. '*’av to Nfoscow, though 
the piincess’ position was not a fhecrlul one, 
T)nny:isha, who went with her in the carriage, 
mote thanoiKcnoticcd that hermistress leaned 
vni( of the window and smiled at something 
with an expression of mingled joy and sorrow. 

“Well, supposing 1 do love him?” thought 
Princess Mary. 

Ashamed as she was of acknowledging to h(*r- 
self that she had fallen in love with a man who 
would perhaps never love her, she comlorted 
herself with the thought that tier one would 
e\er know it and that she would not be to 
blame if. without ever speaking of it to any- 
one, she continued to the end iif her life to 
lose the man with whom she had fallen in love 
for the first and last lime in her life. 

Sometimes when she recalled his looks, his 
sympathy, and his words, hapjiiness did not 
appear impossible to her. It was at those mo- 
ments that Dunyaslia noticed her smiling as 
she looked out of the cairiage window. 

“Was it not fate that brought him to Bogu- 
charovo, and at that very moment?” thought 
Princess Mary. “And that caused his sister to 
refuse my brother?”^ And in all this Princess 
Mary saw the hand of Providence. 

The impression the princess made on Ros- 
tov was a very agreeable one. To remember 
her gave him pleasure, and when his comrades, 
hearing of his adventure at BoguchArovo. ral- 

^ A woman might not marry her brother’s or 
sister’s brother-in-law and vice* vci-sn.- lu. 
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lied him on having gone to look for hay and 
having picked uponeof the wealthiest heiresses 
in Russia, he grew angry. It made him angry 
just because the idea of marrying the gentle 
Princess Mary, who was attractive to him and 
had an enormous ioitune, had against his will 
more than once entered his head. For himsell 
personally Nicholas could not wish for a better 
wife: by marrying her he would make the 
countess his mother happy, would be able to 
put his father’s affairs in order, and would even 
—he* felt it— ensure Princess Mary’s happiness. 

But Sf'inya? And his plighted word? That was 
why Rost()v grew angry when he was rallied 
about Princess Bolkdnskaya. 

CHAPTER XV 

On RicFiMNG (.OMMAND of the armies Kutu/ov 
remembered Prince Andrew and sent an order 
for him to report at headquarters. 

Prince Andrew arrived at Tsarevo-Zaymisli- 
che on the very day and at the very hour that 
Kiitu/ov was reviewing the troops for the first 
lime. He stopped in the village at the priest’s 
house in front of wdiich stood the commander 
in chief’s carriage, and he sat dow’ri on the 
bench at the gate awaiting his Serene High- 
ness. as everyone now called Kutuzov. From 
the field beyond the village came now sounds 
of regimental music and now the roar ol many 
voices shouting “Hurrah!” to the new com- 
mander in chief. Two orderlies, a courier and 
a major-domo, stood near by, some ten paces 
from Prince Vndrew, availing themselves of 
Kutu/ov’s .absence and of the fine weather. A 
short, swarthy lieutenant colonel of hussars 
with thick must.iches and w'hiskers rode up 
to the gate and, glancing at Piince Andrew, in 
c]uircd wdicther his Serene Highness was put- 
ting up there and whether he would soon ho 
back. 

Pi ince Andrew replied that he was not on his 
Serene Highness’ staff but was himself a new 
arrival. The lieutenant colonel turned to .i 
smart orderly, who. with the peculiar contempi 
with which a commander in chief’s orderly 
speaks to olficers, leplied: 

“What? His Serene Highness? I expec t he’ll 
be here s<'on. What do you want?” 

’Fhe lieutenant colonel ol hussars smiled be- 
neath his mustache at the orderly’s lone, dis- 
mounted, gave his horse to a dispatch runner, 
and approached Bolk('>nski wdth a slight bow. 
Bolkonski made room for him on the bench 
and the lieutenant colonel sat dowm bcsicie 
him. 
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“You’re also waiting for the commander in 
chief?” said he. “The) say he wcteives e\ewy- 
one, thank GodI ... It’s awful with those sau- 
sage caters! Ermolov had wcason to ask to be 
pwomoted to be a German 1 Now p’waps Wus- 
sians will get a look in. As it was, de\il only 
knows what was happening. We kept wetweat- 
ing and wetweating. Did you take pait in the 
(ainpaign?” he asked. 

“I had the pleasure,” replied Prince Andrew, 
“not only ol taking part in the retreat but of 
losing in that retioat all I held dear— not to 
mention the estate and home of my birth— iny 
father, who died of grief. I belong to the piov- 
ince of Smolensk.” 

“Ah? You’re Pwince llolkdnski* Vewy glad 
to make your ac(|uaintance! I’m Lieutenant 
Colonel Denisov, better known as ‘V«iska,’” 
said Denisov pressing Prime Andiew’s hand 
and looking into his tace w^ith a particularly 
kindly attention. “Yes, I heard,” said he sym- 
pathetically, and after a short pause added: 
“Yes, it's Scythian waifare. It's all \ewy well 
—only not for those who get it in the neck. 
So you are Pwince Andwew Bolkdnski?” He 
swayed his head. “Yew’v pleased, IVincc, to 
make your acquaintance!” he repeated again, 
smiling sadly, and he again pressed Prince An- 
drew’s hand. 

Prince Andrew knew» Denisov from what Na- 
tdsha had told him of her fust suitor. This 
memory carried him sadly and sweetly back to 
those painful feelings of which he had not 
thought lately, but which still found place m 
his soul. Of late he had received so many new 
and very serious impressions— such as the le- 
treat from Smok-nsk. his visit to Bald Hills, 
and the recent new’s of his father’s death— and 
had cxpctienced so many emotions, that for a 
long time past those memories had not euteted 
his mind, and now that they did, they did not 
act on him w'itli nearly their loriner strength. 
For Denisov, too, the memories aw'akeiied by 
the name of Bolkdnski belonged to a distant, 
romantic past, when after .supper and alter 
Natasha's singing he had propo.sed to a little 
girl of fifteen w’ithout realizing what he was 
(loing. He smiled at the recollection of that 
time and of his love for Nat.isha, and passed at 
once to what now interested him passionately 
and exclusively. This was a plan of campaign 
he had devisccl while serv'ing at the outposts 
during the retreat. He had proposed that plan 
to Barclay de Tolly and now wished to pro- 
pose it to Kutuzov. I he plan was based on the 
fact that the French line of operation was too 


cxiended. and it proposed that instead of, or 
coiuuncntly with, action on the front to bar 
the advance of the French, wc shoidd attack 
their line of coimnunicntioii. He began ex- 
plaining his plan to Prince Andiew. 

“Theycan’i holdall that line. It’s impossible. 
I will undeitake to bweak thwough. Gi\c me 
five hundwed men and I will bweak the line, 
that's certain! 'riicic’s only one way— gucwilla 
waifaic!” 

Demisov rose and began gesticulating as he 
explained bis plan to Bolkc'mski. In the midst 
of his explanation shouts were heard liom the 
army, growing mcne incohcient and moie dif- 
fused, mingling with music and sc^ngs and com- 
ing fiom the field where the review was held 
Sounds of hools and shouts were nearing the 
\ illage. 

“He’s coming! He’s coming!” shouted a Cos- 
sack standing at the gate. 

Bolkdnski and D(‘niso\ movc'd to the gate, at 
which a knot of soldieis (a guard ot honoi ) was 
standing, and they saw Kiitu/ov coming down 
the stieet moiinU'd on a lathcT small sorrel 
horse. A huge suite of geneials lodc behind 
him. Baiclay was riding almost beside him, and 
a ciowd of olfireis ran alter and aiound them 
shouting, “Iliniah!” 

His adjutanis galloped into the yard be 
fore him. kutii/ov w.is impatiently urging on 
his horse, which ambled smoothly unclei his 
weight, and he laisc'd his hand to his white 
floise Guaid’s cap with a rcxl band and no 
peak, nodding his head continually. When he 
came up to the guaicl of lionor, a fine set ol 
Grenadiers mostly wealing decorations, who 
were gi\ ing him the salute, lie looked at ilu'm 
.silently and altcmtivciy for iieail) a minute 
with the steady ga/c of a commandei and !lu*n 
tinned to the ciowd ol gcMic’ials and olheers 
surrounding him. Suddenly liis face assumed 
a subtle cxpiession, he shiugged his slionidcrs 
with an aii ol peiplexily. 

“.\iid with such fine Icllows to retreat and 
retreat! Well, good by. General,” he added, 
and rc^de into the yard past Prince Andrew and 
Denisov. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! huii ah! ’’shouted those be- 
hind him. 

Since Pi ince Andrew had last seen him Kii 
tiizov had grown still more corpulent, llaccid, 
and fat. But the bleached eyeball, the scar, and 
the familiar wcxinncss ol his expiession were 
still the same. He was wealing the white I lorse 
(fuaid’s cap and a military overcoat w'ith a 
whip hanging over Jiis shoulder by a thin strap. 
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He sat heavily and swayed limply on his brisk 
little horse. 

“Whew . . . whew . . . whcw!“ he whistled 
just audibly as he rode into the yard. His late 
expressed the relief f>l relaxed stiain felt by a 
man who means to rest after a teiemony. He 
drew his left foot out of the stiirup and, luich- 
inf* with his whole body and piukcrinj^ his fare 
with the eJForl, raised it with diffu ulty onto the 
sadd le. leam'd on his knee, j^ioaned, a nd slipped 
demn into the arms rjf th(’ (>)ssa(ks and adju- 
tants wh(> stood ready to assist him. 

He pulled himself together, looked round, 
strewing up his eyes, glamt'd at Piinte An- 
drew. and, evidently not retogni/ing him, 
moved with his waddling g.iit to the poidi. 
“Whtw . . . when . . . whew!” he whistled, and 
again glanced at Ibince Andtew. As often ot- 
(ins with old men, it was onlv aftei some sec- 
onds that the imj)iession pioduced by Prince 
Andi(W'’s face linked itself up with Kutu/ov’s 
rememhiatue of his personality. 

“.\h, how do you do. my dear piincc r How 
do vou do, ni\ de ir ! dome along . . said 
he, glaiK ing wTarii) lound, and he steppc'd on- 
to the porch which creaked under his weight. 

He unbiittonc'd his coat and sat down on a 
bent b m the potc h. 

“ \nd howl’s voin fathei?” 

“I leceived newsol lnsd(*ath, vc*sterday,“ rc- 
jilic'd Prime \ndiew abrupth. 

Kutn/o\ looked .it him with eves wide open 
with dismay and then took oil his c:ip and 
( rossc'd himself: 

“May the kingdom of Heaven be his! God’s 
w'ill be clone to us all!” He sighed deeply, his 
whole i best heav ing, .ind was silent loi a while. 

“I loved him and respected him, and sympa- 
thize with you with all my he.iit.” 

He embi.iced Piince Andrew, jriessing him 
to his f.n brc'ast, and loi some time did not let 
him go. When he leleased him Pi nice Ancliew 
saw that Kuti'i/ov's flabby lips were tieinbling 
and that tears weie in bis eves. He sighexi and 
pressc’d on the bench with both hands to 
laise himself. 

“Gomel Camie with me, we’ll have a talk,” 
said he. 

Hut at that moment Denisov, no more in- 
timidated by his siiperiois than by the enemy, 
came with jingling spurs up the steps of the 
poi h, despite the aiigiv whispers of the ad- 
jutants who tried to sto]) him. Kutu/ov% his 
liands still pressed on the .seat, glanced at him 
glumly. Denisov, having given his name, an- 
nounced that he had to communieate to his 
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Serene Highness a matter of great importance 
for their country’s welfare. Kutuzov looked 
wearily at him and, lifting his hands with a 
gesture of annoyance, folded them acro.ss his 
stomach, repeating the words: “For our coun- 
try’s welfare? Well, what is it? Speak!” Den- 
isov blushc'd like a girl (it was strange to see 
the color rise in that shaggy, bibulous, time- 
worn face) and boldly bc'gan to expound his 
plan ol cutting tbe enemy’s liri(*s of communi- 
cation between Smolc'nsk and Vyazma. Denisov 
came from those parts and knew the country 
well. 1 1 is plan seemed dec idcxllya good one, es- 
pecially fn:)m the strength of conviction wdth 
which he spoke. Kutu/ov looked clowm at his 
own legs, occasionally glancing at the door of 
the acl|oining hut as if expecting something 
unpleasant to emerge from it. .And from that 
hut, while l>eniso\ was speaking, a generalwith 
a poitfobo undcT his arm really did apjrear. 

“What?” said Kutuzov, in the midst of Den- 
isov’s c‘\])l.inations. “are vou readv so soon?” 

“Ready, vour Serene Highness,” replied the 
general. 

kiiiuzov swayed his head, as much as to sav: 
“How is one man to deal with it all?” and 
again listencxl to Denisov. 

“I give mv word of honor as a Wussian of- 
ficer,” said Denisov, “that I can bwcak Na- 
poleon’s line* ol communic aiion!” 

“What relation are you to fntendant Gen- 
era 1 K i r i I . V n d r (■ i' V i c h D e n i so V? ” a sk ed K u t ii zo v, 
interrupting him. 

“I le js mv uncle, vour Sevvene Highness.” 

“Ah, we were friends.” s.iid Kutuzov cheer- 
fully. “All right, all right, friend, stay here at 
the staff and i<)morrow we'll have a talk.” 

With a nod to Denisov he turned away and 
put out his hand for the papers Konovnitsvn 
trad Irrought him. 

“Would not vour Serene Highness like to 
come inside?” said the general on dutv in a dis- 
contented voice, “the j)!ans must be examined 
and several papers have to be signed.” 

An .icljiitant came out and announced that 
ever V thing was in leadinc’ss within. Hut Kutu- 
zov evidently did not wish to enter that room 
till he was disengaged. He made a gi imaccx . . . 

“No. tell them to bring a small table out 
here, rny dear boy. I’ll look at them here.” said 
hex “Don’t go away,” he adclcxf. turning to 
Prince .\ndiew, who remained in the porch 
and listened to the general's report. 

While this was being given. Prince .\ndrew 
heard the whisper of a woman’s voice and the 
rustic of a silk dress belrind the clooi. SevcTal 
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times on glancing that way he noticed behind 
that door a plump, rosy, handsome woman in 
a pink dress with a lilac silk kerchief on her 
head, holding a dish and evidently awaiting 
the entrance of the comin.inder in chief. Ku- 
tii/ov's adjutant whispered to Prince Andrew 
th«u this was the wife of the priest whose home 
it was, and that she intended to offer his Se- 
rene Highness bread and salt. “Her husband 
has welcomed his Serene Highness with the 
Cl OSS at the chinch, and she intends to wel- 
come him in the house. . . . She's very pietty,** 
added theadjutant with a smile. At thosewords 
Kutii/ov looked round. He was listening to the 
general's report —which consisted chiefly of a 
criticism of the po’^ition at I'Siirevo Zay- 
mishchc— as he had listened to Denisov, and 
seien years previously had listened to the dis- 
cussion at the Austeilit/ council of war. He 
esidcntly listened only because he had cars 
which, though there is as a piece of tow in one 
of them, could not help healing; but it was ev- 
ident that nothing the general could say would 
surprise or e\en inteiest him, that he knew all 
that would be said beforehand, and heard it all 
only because he had to, as one has to listen to 
the chanting of a service of prayer. All that 
Denisov had said was clcicr and to the point. 
What the general was saying was even more 
clever and to the point, but it was evident that 
Kutuzov dcspisecl knowledge and cleverness, 
and knew of something else that w^ould decide 
the matter— something independent of clever- 
ness and knowledge. Prina' Andrew watched 
the commander in chief’s face attentively, and 
the only expression he could see there was one 
of boredom, curiosity as to the meaning of the 
feminine whispering behind the door, and a 
desire to obseive propriety. It was evident that 
Kutu/ov despised cleverness and learning and 
even the patriotic feeling shown by Denisov, 
but despised them not because of his own in- 
tellect, feelings, or knowledge— he did not try 
to display any of these— but because of some- 
thing else. He despised them because of his 
old age and experience of life. The only in- 
struction Kutiizov gave of his own accord dur- 
ing that report referred to looting by the Rus- 
sian troops. At the end of the report the gen- 
eral put before him for signature a paper re- 
lating to the recovery of payment from army 
commanders for green oats mown down by the 
soldiers, when landowners lodged petitions 
for compensation. 

After hearing the matter, Kutd/ov smacked 
his lips together and shook his head. 


“Into the stove . . . into the fire with it! I tell 
you once for all, my dear fellow,” said he, “in- 
to the fire with all such things! Let them cut 
the crops and burn wood to their hearts’ con- 
tent. I don’t Older it or allow it, but 1 don’t 
exact compensation either. One can’t get on 
without it. 'When wood is i hopped the chips 
will fly.' ” He looked at the paper again. “Oh, 
this Gciman precision!” he muttered, shaking 
his head. 

CHAPTER XVI 

“Wi 1 1 , THAI ’s Ai I !” said Kutuzov as he signed 
the last of the documents, and rising heavily 
and smoothing out the folds in his fat while 
neck he moved toward the door with a more 
cheerful expression. 

The priest’s wife, flushing rosy red, caught 
up the dish she had aftei all not managed to 
present at the right moment, though she had 
so long been preparing for it, and w'lth a low 
bow offered it to Kutu/ov. 

He screwed up his eyes, smiled, lifted her 
chin with his hand, and said: 

“Ah, what a bcautv ^ Thank > on, sw'cr the ai t !” 

He took some gold pieces ftoni his tionsci 
poeket and put them on the dish for hci. 
“Well, my dear, and how arc wc getting on'''” 
he asked, moving to the dooi of the room as 
signed to him. The priest’s wife smiled, and 
wdth dimples in luT rosy cheejj,^ followed him 
into the room. The adjutant lame out to the 
porch and asked Prince Andrew to luiuh with 
him. Half an hour later Prince Andrew wms 
again called to Kutuzov. He found him reclin- 
ing in an armchair, still in the same unbut 
toned overcoat. He had in his hand a Freiich 
book which he closed as Prince Andicw cn 
tcred, marking the place with a knife. Prince 
Andrew saw by the cover that it was Les (Jieo 
altns du Cygur by Madame de Genlis. 

“Well, sit down, sit down here. Let’s have a 
talk,” said Kutu/ov. “It’s sad, very sad. Rut re 
member, my dear fellow, that I am a father to 
you, a second fatlicr. . . .” 

Prince Andrew told Kutu/ov all he knew fd 
his father’s death, and what he had seen .ii 
Bald Hills w'hcn he passed through it. 

“What . . . what they Iiavc brought us to!” 
Kutu/ov suddenly cried in an agitated voi((‘, 
evidently picturing vividly to himself fiom 
Prince Andrew’sstory the condition Russia was 
ill. “But give me time, give me time!” he said 
wi^h a glim look, evidently not wishing to con- 
tinue this agitating conversation, and added: 
“I sent for you to keep you with me.” 
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“I thank your Serene Highness, but I fear I 
am no longer fit for the staff,” replied Prince 
Andrew with a smile which Kutu/ov noticed. 

Kutuzov glanced incjuiringly at him. 

”But above all,” added Prince Andrew. “I 
have grown used to my regiment, am fond of 
the officers, and 1 fancy the men also like me. I 
should be sorry to leave the regiment. If I de- 
cline the honor of being with you, believe 
me . . .” 

A shrewd, kindly, yet subtly dciisive expres- 
sion lit up Kutdzov’s podgy fate. He cut Bol- 
konski short. 

”1 am sorry, for I need you. But you’re right, 
vou’rc light 1 It’s not here that men are needed. 
Advisers are always plentiful, but men are not. 
TliC regiments would not be what they are if 
the would-be advisers served there as you do. 

1 remember you at Austeilil/. ... I remember, 
yes, I remember you with the stand^ird!” said 
Kutuzov, and a flush of pleasure suffused 
PiiiKC Andrew’s face at this recollection. 

Taking his hand and diawing him down- 
wards, Kiitu/ov c'^' 1 1 his theek to be kissed, 
and again Prince Andrew noticed tears in the 
oM man’s eyes. Though Piince Andrew knew 
that Kutu/ov's tears came easily, and that he 
was particularly tender to and consicleiate of 
him from a wish to show sympathy with his loss, 
yet this reminder of Austerlitz was both pleas- 
ant and flattering to him. 

“(io your way and (iod he with you. 1 know 
your path is the path of honor!” He paused. “I 
missed you at Bucharest, but I ncc’ded some- 
one to send.” And changing the subject, Kiitii- 
/o\ began to speak of the I urki>h war and the 
jie.ue that had been concluded. “Yc’s, I have 
lieen much blamed,” he said, “both ior that 
war and the peace . . . but ever> thing came at 
the light time. Tout virrit ti ponit a cclui qui 
.\ait attendre.^ And there were as many advisers 
there as here . . .” he went on, returning to the 
subject of “advisers” which evidently occupied 
him. “Ah, those advisers!” said he. “If wc had 
listened to them all wc should not have made 
peace with Turkey and should not have been 
through with that war. Everything in haste, 
but more haste, less speed. Kamonski would 
have been Ic^st if he had not died. He 
stormed foi tresses with thirty thousand men. 

It is not clifliciilt to capture a fortress but it is 
diffu ult to win a campaign. For that, not storm- 
ing and attacking but pntieuce and time are 
wanted. Kdmenski sent soldiers (c^ Rustchuk, 

' “Everything comes in lime to him who knows 
how to wait.” 
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I)ut I only employed these two things and took 
more fortresses than Kdmenski and made the 
Turks eat horscflcshl” fie swayed his head. 
“And the French shall too, believe me,” he 
went on, growing warmer and beating his 
chest, “I’ll make them eat horscflcshl” And 
tears again dimmed his eyes. 

“But shan’t we have to accept battle?” re- 
marked Prince Andrew. 

“Wc shall if everybody wants it; it can’t be 

helped But believe me, my dear boy, there 

is nothing stronger than those two: patience 
and time, they will do it all. But the advisers 
n'eniendent pas de cette oreille, voita le mal.^ 
Some want a thing— others don't. What’s one 
to do?” he asked, evidently expecting an an- 
swer. “Well, what do you want us to do?” he 
repeated and his eye shone with a deep, shrewd 
look. “I’ll tell >ou w'hai to do.” he continued, 
as Prince Ancliewstill did not reply: “1 will tell 
you what to do, and what I do. D< 2 ns le doutc, 
man chery he paused. *— he ar- 

ticulated the fri‘nch proverb deliberately. 

“Well, gc)ocl-by. my clear fellow: remember 
that with all rny heart I share your sorrow, and 
that for you I am not a Serene Highness, nor a 
prince, nor a commander in chief, hut a father! 
If you want anything come stiaight to me. 
Good-by. my dear boy.” 

Again he embraced and kissed Prince .An- 
drew, hut before the latter had lelt the room 
Kuiu/ov gave a sigh ol relief and went esn with 
liis unfinished no\el, Le^ ChevuUers du Cygne 
by Madame cle Gcnlis. 

Prince Andrew could not have explained 
how or wh) it was. but after that interview 
with Kutuzov he went hack to his regiment re- 
assured as to the general course of affaiis and 
as to the man to W’hom it had been entrusted. 
1 he more he realized the absence ol all per- 
sonal motive in that old man—in svliom there 
seemed to remain only the habit of passions, 
and in place of an intellect (grouping events 
and drawing conclusions) c^nly the capacity 
calmly to contemplate the course of esents— 
the more reassured he was that everything 
would he as it should. “He will not bring in 
any plan of liis own. He tvill not devise car un- 
dertake anything,” thought Prince .\ndrew, 
“but he will hear everything, remember every- 
thing. and put everything in its place. He will 
not hinder anything useful nor allow anything 
harmful. He understands that there is some- 
thing stronger and more important than his 

““non’t scM' it that way, that's the trouble.” 

•“When in doubt, ni) dear fellow, do nothing.” 
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own will— the inevitable course of events, and 
he can sec them and grasp their significance, 
and seeing that significance can retrain from 
meddling and renounce his personal w'ish di- 
rected to something else. iVnd above all/* 
thought Prince Andrew, “one belie\es in him 
because he's Russian, despite the novel by(ien- 
lis and the French proveibs, and because his 
voice shook when lie said; ‘\V4iat they have 
brought us tol’ and had a sob in it when he 
said he would ‘make them cat hoisefleshr *’ 

On such feelings, more or less dimly shaied 
by all, the unanimity and gencial appioval 
were tounded with which, despite court influ- 
ences. the popular choice ot Kutn/ov as com- 
mander in chiet was received. 

CHAP 1 ER XVII 

Ai'TtR THE Fmpiror had left Moscow, life 
flowed on there in its usual course, and its 
course was so very usual that it was dilhcult to 
remember the recent days ot patriotic elation 
and ardor, hard to believe that Russia was real- 
ly in clangcT and that the members of the Fng- 
lish Club vvcie also sons ot the Fatherland 
ready to saciihce evcrvthing for it. 'Fhe one 
thing that recalled the patriotic fervor every- 
one had displayed eluting the Emperor’s stay 
W’as the call lor contributions of men and 
money, a necessity that as soon as the piom- 
ises had been made assumed a legal, official 
form and became unavoidalde. 

With the enemy’s appioach to Moscow, tlic 
Moscovites’ view of their situation did not 
grow more serious but on the contiary became 
even more Irivoloiis, as always happens with 
people who sc'e a great danger approaching. 
At the apprcjach ot danger there arc always 
two voices that speak with ec^ual pow'cr in the 
human soul: one very leasoiiably tells a man 
to consider the nature of the danger and the 
means of escaping it: the other, still more 
reasonably, says that it is too depressing and 
painful to think ot the dangcT, since it is not 
in man’s power to foicsec everything and avcTt 
the general course of events, and it is theielore 
better to disrcgaid what is painlul till it comes, 
and to think aboutwhat is pleasant. In solitude 
a man generally listens to the first voice, but in 
society to the second. So it was now with the 
inhabitants of Moscow. It was long since peo- 
ple had been as gay in Moscow as that year. 

Rostopchiu’s broadsheets, headed by wood- 
cuts of a drink shop, a potman, and a Moscow 
burgher called Karpiishka Chigirin, 
having been a niililinrnnnand having had rath- 


ei too muth at the pub— heard that Napoleon 
wished to come to Moscow, grew angry, abused 
the French in xjciy bad language, came out of 
the drink shop, and, under the sign of the ea- 
gle, began to addiess the assembled people,'* 
WTie read and discussed, together with the lat- 
est of Vasili Lviivich Pushkin's bouts Times. 

Ill the corner room at the Club, lueinbcus 
gathered to lead these bioadshcets, and some 
liked the way Kaipushka jeered at the French, 
saving: ''They will swell up with Russian (ah- 
btii^e, buT.st until our buckwheat ponidge, and 
choke themselves with (ahbfu^e .soup. They ore 
all dwayfs and one peasant woman will toss 
Ihiee of them with a ha\foik.** Others did not 
like that tone and said it was stupid and vulgar. 
It was said that Rostopchin had expelled all 
Frenchmen and even all forcigneis fioin Mos- 
cow. and that there had been sonic spies and 
agents ol Napoleon among them: but this was 
told chiefly to inirodiuc Rosiopc bin’s witiv te- 
inark on that occasion. The loreigiicrs were 
deportc'd to Ni/hni by boat, and Rostopchin 
had said to them in French: "Renttez rn 7 ons- 
mrmes: entrez dans la barejue, cl n*en faites 
pas line baujue dr Chaion.**^ 'I here was t.dk 
of all the government olhces having bee n .il- 
ready leinoved Irom Moscow, and to this Shin- 
shin’s witticism was added— that lot that alone* 
Moscow ought to be gi aleful to N.ipolcon. It 
W’as said that Mamonov’s regiment would cost 
him eight hundred thousand nililes, and that 
Re/iikhov had spent even more on Ins, liiit that 
the be>t thing about Hcvukhov’s action wms 
that he hiinsell was going to don a iinifoim 
and tide at the head of. his regiment w’iihout 
chaiging aiivthing foi the show. 

“^oii don’t sjiaie aiivoiie,” said Julie I)iu- 
betska)a as she collected and juessed together 
a bunch ol raveled lint with her thin, bc*nnged 
fingcis. 

Julie was prcpaiing to leave Moscow lU'xt 
day and was giving a faicwT‘11 soiiee. 

"lieziikhnv est lulKule, but he is so kind and 
good-natuied. What plcasuie is there to be so 
caustir/urF* 

“A loifcit!" cried a young man in militia 
unilonn whom Julie called “mo/i chevalin*’ 
and who w’as going with her to Ni/hni. 

In Julie’s set, as in mariyother circles in Mos- 
cow, it had bc'cii agieed that they would speak 
nothing hut Russian and that those who made 
a slip and spoke Fiench should pay fines to the 
Committee of Voluntary Contributions. 

J hink it over; get into the harcjiu*, and take 
care not to make it a barcpic of Charon." 
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“Another forfeit for a Gallicism/’ said a Rus- 
sian writer who was present. “ ‘What pleasure 
is there to be’ is not Russian 1” 

“You spare no one/' continued Julie to the 
you!)j> man without lieedinj' the author's re- 
m:nk. 

“For caustique—l am guilty and will pay, 
and 1 am prepared to ]jay again for the pleas- 
ure of telling you the truth. For Gallicisms I 
won’t be responsible/' she remar ked, turn i ng to 
the author: “I have neither the money nor the 
time, like Prince Galitsyn, to engage a master 
U) teach me Russian!'* 

“Ah, here he is!'' she added. “Otiand on . . , 
No, no/' she said to the militia officer, “you 
w<m’t catch me. Speak of the sun and sou sec 
its t ays!” and shesmil(‘d amiably at Pierre. “We 
were just talking of you,’’ she said with the fa- 
cility in lying natural to a soc iety woman. “We 
weie saying that your regiment would be sure 
to be better than Mamonov’s.** 

“Oh, don’t talk to me of my TCgiment,*’ re- 
plic’d Pierre, kissing his liosfess* hand and tak- 
ing a seat beside “I am so sick of it.” 

“You will, of course, command it yourself?*’ 
said Julie*, directing a sly, sarcastic glance to- 
w'ard tlio militia officer. 

'J'he latter in Pieire’s ^neseiice had ceased to 
be caustic, and his face expressed perplexity 
as to what Julie’s smile might mean. In spite 
of his absent-mindedness and good nature, Pi- 
erre’s pc*rsonality immediately c becked any at- 
tempt to ridicule him to his lace. 

“No,” said Pierre, with a laughing glance at 
his big. stout besdy. “I should make too good a 
target for the French, besides I am afraid I 
should hardly be able to climb onto a horse.” 

Among those whom Julic’’s gue sts happened 
to choose to gossip .diout were the RosteWs. 

“I hear that their affairs aic in a very bad 
w^ay,” said [ulic. “And he is so unreasonable, 
the count himself 1 mean. The Ra/unicnskis 
wanted to f)uy his house and fiis estate near 
Moscow, but it drags on and on. tie asks too 
muc h.” 

“No, I think the sale w'ill cesme off in a few 
d<iys,” said somc'one. “I'hough it is madness to 
buy anything in Moscow now.” 

“Why?” asked Julie. “You don’t think Mos- 
cow is in danger?” 

“ riieii why aieyou leaving?” 

*'*? What a f|uestion! 1 am going because . . . 
well, because everyone is going: and besides— 

1 am not Joan of Arc or an Amazon.” 

“Well, of course, of course! Let me have 
some more strips of linen.” 
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“11 he manages the business properly he will 
be able to pay oft all his debts,” said the militia 
officer, speaking cjf Rostciv. 

“A kindly old man but not up to much. And 
why do they stay on so long in Mcwcow? They 
meant to leave fcjr the country long ago. Na- 
talie is cjuite well again now, isn't she?” Julie 
asked Pierre with a knowing smile. 

“They are waiting for their younger son,” 
Pierre replied, “lie joined Obolc^nski’s Cos- 
sacks and went to Hc'laya Tseikov where the 
regiment is being formed. Hut now they have 
had him transferred to iny regiment and are 
expecting him every day. The count wanted to 
leave long ago, but the countess won't on any 
account leave Moscow till her Sf)n returns.” 

“I met them the day before yesterday at the 
Arkhdrovs’. Natalie has recovered herlooksand 
is brighter. She sang a song. How easily some 
people get over e\erylhing!” 

“(»ct over what?” inquired Pierre, looking 
displeased. 

Julie smiled. 

“You know. Count, such knights as you arc 
only found in Madame de Sou/a’s novels.” 

“What knights? What do you mean?” de- 
manded Pierre, blushing. 

“Oh, come, my dear count! C/est la fabir de 
tout Most on. Je xmts admire, mn paiole d'hon- 
nenrV* ^ 

“Forfeit, forfeit!” cried the militia officer. 

“All right, one can't talk— how tiresc^me!” 

“What is ‘the talk of all Moscow’?” Pierre 
asked angrily, rising to his feet. 

“Come now, (^oiint, you know!” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” said Pi- 
erre. 

“I know you were fi iendly with Natalie, and 
so . . . but 1 was alwavs more friendly with V(:ra 
—that dear Vet a.” 

“No, madame!” Pierre continued in a tone 
of displeasine, “I ha\e not taken on myself the 
role of N. Italic Rost(')\a’s knight at all, and 
have not been to their house h^r nearly a month. 
But I cannot undei.siand the cruelty . . 

“Qtct .\*rx(n\e .s'aicu^c” “ said Julie, smiling 
and waving the lint triumphantly, and to 
ha\e the last word she promptly changed the 
subject. “Do you know what I heard todaN? 
Poor Maty Bolkihiskaya arri\cd in Memow 
yesterday. Do you know that she has Ic^st her 
lather?” 

“Really? Where is she? I should like very 

'“It is (lie talk of all Moscow. My word, 1 ad- 
mire* \oii!” 

*“\Vho excuses himself, accuses himself.” 
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much to see her,” said Pierre. 

“1 spent the evening with her yesterday. She 
is going to their estate near Moscow cither to- 
day or tomorrow morning, with her nephew.” 
“Well, and how is she?” asked Pierre. 

“She is well, but sad. But do you know who 
rescued her? It is quite a romance. Nicholas 
Rostdvl She was surrounded, and they wanted 
to kill her and had wounded some of her peo- 
ple. He rushed in and saved her ” 

“Another romance,” said the militia officer. 
“Really, this general Hight has been arranged 
to get all the old maids married off. Catichc is 
one and Princess Bolkonskaya another.” 

“Do you know, I really believe <he is un pe- 
tit pen amoureuse du jeune homme** * 
“Forfeit, forfeit, foifeiti” 

“But how could one say that in Russian?” 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Whfn Pii-RRE returned home he was handed 
two of Rostopchin's broadsheets that had been 
brought that day. 

The first declared that the report that Count 
Rostopchin had forbidden people to leave 
Moscow was false; on the contrary he was glad 
that ladies and tradesmen's wives were leaving 
the city. “There will be less panic and less gos- 
sip,” ran the broadsheet, “but I will stake my 
life on it that that scoundiel will not enter Mos- 
cow.” These words showed Pierre clearly for 
the first time that the French would enter Mos- 
cow. I'he second broadsheet stated that ojir 
headquarters were at Vydzma, that Count Witt- 
genstein had defeated the trench, but that as 
many of the inhabitants of Moscow wished to 
be armed, weapons were ready for them at the 
arsenal: sabers, pistols, and muskets which 
could be had at a low price. The tone of the 
proclamation was not as jocose as in the former 
Chigfrin talks. Pierre pondered over these 
broadsheets. Evidently the tciiible stormcloud 
he had desired with the whole strength of his 
soul but which yet aroused involuntary horror 
in him was drawing near. 

“Shall I join the army and enter the service, 
or wait?” he asked himself for the hundredth 
time. He took a pack of cards that lay on the 
table and began to lay them out for a game of 
patience. 

“If this patience comes out,” he said to him- 
self after shuffling the cards, holding them in 
his hand, and lifting his head, “if it comes out, 
it means . . . what does it mean?” 

He had not decided what it should mean 
• “A little bit in love with the young man.” 


when he heard the voice of the eldest princess 
at the door asking whether she might come in. 

“ riicn it will mean that I must go to the ai- 
my,” said Pierre to himself. “Come in, come 
ini” he added to the princess. 

Only the eldest piincess, the one with the 
stony face and long waist, was still living in 
Pierre’s house. The two younger ones had both 
married. 

“Excuse my coming to you, cousin,” she said 
in a reproachful and agitated voice. “You 
know some decision must be come to. Wh.it is 
going to happen? Everyone has left Moscow 
and the people are rioting. How is it that we 
are staying on?” 

“On the contrary, things seem satisfactory. 
ma cousine” said Pierre in the bantering tone* 
he habitually adopted toward her, always feel- 
ing uncomfortable in the role of her benefac- 
tor. 

“Satisfactory, indeedi Very satisfactoiy’ Bar- 
bara Ivdnovna told me today how' our troojjs 
are distinguishing themselves. It certainly does 
them creditl Ancl the people too aie cjiiite mu 
tinous— they no longer obey, even my maid h.is 
taken to being rude. At this rate they will soon 
begin beating us. One can't walk in the streets. 
But, above all, the FrcMich will be here any 
day now, so wdiat are we waiting for? I ask just 
one thing of you, cousin,” she wc*nt on, “ar- 
range foi me to be taken to Peiersburg. What- 
ever I may be, 1 can’t live under Bonapaite's 
rule.” 

“Oh, come, ma cousine! Where do you get 
your informal ion from? On the contrary . . .” 

“I won't submit to your Napoleon 1 Others 
may if they please. ... If you don’t want to do 
this . . .” 

“But I will, I'll give the order at once.” 

The princess was apparently vexed at not 
having anyone to be angry with. Muttering to 
herself, she sat down on a chair. 

“But you have been misinformed,” said 
Pierre. "Everything is quiet in the city and 
there is not the slightest danger. Seel I've just 
been reading . . .” He showed her the bioad 
sheet. “Count Rostopchin writes that he will 
stake his life on it that the enemy will not en- 
ter Moscow.” 

“Oh, that count of yours!” said the princess 
malevolently. “He is a hypocrite, a rascal who 
has himself roused the people toriot. Didn't he 
write in those idiotic broadsheets that anyone*, 
‘whoever it might be, should be dragged to the 
lockup by his hair'? (How silly I) ‘And honor 
and glory to whoever captures him,’ he says. 
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This is what his cajolery has brought us to! 
Barbara Ivanovna told me the mob nearly 
killed her because she said something in 
French.*’ 

“Oh, but it*s so . . . You take everything so to 
heart,*’ said Pierre, and began laying out his 
cards lor patience. 

Although that patience did come out, Pierre 
did not join the army, but remained in desert- 
ed Moscow ever in the same state of agitation, 
irresolution, and alarm, yet at the same time 
joylully expecting something terrible. 

Next day toward evening the princess set off, 
and Pierre’s head steward came to inform him 
that the money needed for the ec]uipment of 
his regiment could not be found withoutselling 
one of the estates. In general the head steward 
made out to Pierre that his project of raising a 
icgiinent would ruin him. Pierre listened to 
him, scaiccly able to repress a smile. 

“Well then, sell it,” said he. “What’s to be 
done? I can’t draw back now!’’ 

'Fhe worse everything became, especially his 
own affairs, the bc't'.nr was Pierre pleased and 
the more c'vident was it that the catastrophe he 
expected was approaching. Hardly anyone he 
knew was lelt in town. Julie had gone, and so 
had Princess Mary. Of his intimate friends on- 
ly the RosteWs remained, but he did not go to 
see them. 

I'o distract his thoughts he drove that day 
to the village of Vorontsd\o to see the great 
balloon Lcppich was const! ucting to destroy 
the foe, and a trial balloon that was to go up 
next day. The balloon was not yet ready, but 
Picire learned that it was being constructed by 
the Emperor’s desire. The Emperor had writ- 
ten to Count Kostopchin as follows: 

As soon as Eeppirh is rea<iy, get together a crew 
of leliahle and intelligent men for his car and send 
a courier to Geneial Kutii/ov to let him know. I 
have informed him of the matter. 

Please impiess upon Eeppich to be very careful 
whc're he descends for the first lime, that he may 
not make a mistake and fall into the enemy’s 
hands. It is essential for him to combine his move- 
nu*nts with those of the commander in chief. 

On his way home from Vorontsc’ivo, as he was 
passing the Bohitnoe Place Pierre, seeing a 
large crowd round the LcSbnoe Place, stopped 
and got out of his trap. A French cook accused 
of h ‘ing a spy was being flogged. The flogging 
was only just over, and the executioner was re- 
leasing from the flogging bench a stout man 
with red whiskers, in blue stockings and a 
green jacket, who was moaning piteously. An- 


other criminal, thin and pale, stood near. Judg- 
ing by their faces they were both Frenchmen. 
With a frightened and suffering look resem- 
bling that on the thin Frenchman’s face, Pierre 
pushed his way in through the crowd. 

“What is it? Who is it? What is it for?’’ he 
kept asking. 

But the attention of the crowd— officials, 
burghers, shopkeepers, peasants, and women 
in cloaks and in pclisso.s— was so eagerly cen- 
tered on what was passing in L6bnoe Place that 
no one an.swercd him. 'Fhe stout man rose, 
frowned, sill ugged his shoulders, and evidently 
trying to appear firm began to pull on his jack- 
et without IrKiking about him, but suddenly his 
lips trembled and he began to cry, in the way 
full-blooded grown-up men cry, though angry 
with himself for doing so. In the crowd peo- 
ple began talking loudly, to stifle their feelings 
of pity as it seemed to Pierre. 

“He’s cook to some prince.’’ 

“Eh, moiinseer, Russian sauce seems to be 
sourtoa Frenchman . . . sets his teethon edge!’’ 
said a wrinkled clerk who was standing behind 
Pierre, when the Frenchman began to try. 

The clerk glanced round, evidently hoping 
that his joke would be appreciated. .Some peo- 
ple began to laugh, others continued to watch 
in di.sinay the executioner who was undressing 
the other man. 

Pieire choked, his face puckered, and he 
turned hastily away, went back to his trap mut- 
tering something to himself as he went, and 
took his seat. As they drove along heshuddered 
and exclaimed several times so audibly that the 
coachman asked him: 

“What is your pleasure?’* 

“Where arc you going?’’ shouted Pierre to 
the man, who was driving to Lubyanka Street. 

“ I'o the Governor’s, as you ordered,’’ an- 
swered the coachman. 

“Fool! Idiot!" shouted Pierre, abusing his 
coachman— a thing he rarely did. “Home, I told 
you! And drive faster, blockhead!'* “I must get 
away this very day,’’ he mui mured to himself. 

At the sight of the tortiiied Frenchman and 
the crowd surrounding the Ldbnoe Place, 
Pierre had so definitely made up his mind that 
he could no longer remain in Moscow and 
would leave for the army that very day that it 
seemed to him that either he had told the 
coachman this or that the man ought to have 
known it for himself. 

On reaching home Pierre gave orders to 
EvsnUcy— his head coachman who knew every- 
thing, could do anything, and was known to all 
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Moscow— that he would leave that night for 
the army at Mo/haysk, and that his saddle 
horses should be sent there. This could not all 
be arranged that day, so on Evst A fey’s represen- 
tation Pierre had to put off his departure till 
next day to allow time for the relay hoises to 
be sent on in ad\ance. 

On the twenty fourtli the weather cleared 
up after a spell of rain, and after dinner Pierre 
left ^foscow. When ( hanging horses that night 
in Perkhushkovo, he learned that there had 
been a great battle that evening. (This was the 
battle of Shevdrdino.) He Avas tohl that there 
in Perkhushkovo the earth treml)led from the 
firing, but nobo<ly could answer his questions 
as to who had won. At dawn next <lay Pierre 
was approaching Mozhiiysk. 

F-very house in Mo/haysk had soldiers quar- 
tered in it, and at the hostel where Pierre was 
met by his groom and coacliman tliere was no 
room to be had. It was full of oHuers. 

Everywhere in Mo/haysk and beyond it, 
troops were stationed or on the march. Cos- 
sacks, foot and horse soldiers, wagons, caissons, 
and cannon were everywhere. Pierre pushed 
forward as fast as he could, and the farther lie 
left Afoscow behind and thedeeper he plunged 
into that sea of troops the more was he over- 
come by restless agiution and a new and joy- 
ful feeling he had not experienced before. It 
was a feeling akin to what he had felt at the 
Slobbda Palace during the Emperor’s visit— a 
sense of the necessity of undertaking some- 
thing and sacrificing something. He now ex- 
perienced a glad consciousness that everything 
that constitutes men’s happiness— the comforts 
of life, wealth, even life itself— is rubbish it is 
pleasant to throw away, compared with some- 
thing . . . With what? Pierre could not say, and 
he did not try to determine for whom and foi 
what he felt such particular delight in sacrific- 
ing everything. Me was not occupied with the 
question of what to sacrifice tor; the fact of 
sacrificing in itself afforded him a new and joy- 
ous sensation. 

CHAPTER XIX 

On the TWFNiY-fouRiii oi- Aucusi the battle 
of the Shcvdrdino Redoubt was fought, on the 
twenty-fifth not a shot was fired by cither side, 
and on the twenty-sixth the battle of Borodin6 
itself toc3k place. 

Why and how were the battles of Shesdidino 
and Borodinc^ given and accepted? Why was 
the battle of Borodinc'i fouglit? 1 here was not 
the least sense in it for either the French or 


the Russians. Its immediate result for the Rus- 
sians was, and was bound to be, that we were 
brought nearer to the destiaiction of Moscow— 
which we Icarcd more than anything in the 
world; and for the French its immediate re- 
sult was that they were brought nearer to the 
dcstiuction of their whole army— which they 
feared more than anything in the worM. What 
the result must be was quite obvious, and yet 
Napolccjn offered and Kutuzov accepted that 
battle. 

II the commanders had been guided by rea- 
son. it would seem that it must have been ob- 
vious to Napoleon that by advancing thiiteen 
hiinclicd miles and giving battle with a piob- 
ability of losing a quarter of his army, he was 
advancing to certain destruction, and it must 
have been equally clear to Kutii/ov that by ac- 
cepting battle and risking the loss of a quarter 
ol his army he \iould certainly lose Moscow. 
For Kutu/ov this was mathematically clear, as 
it is that if when playing draughts I have one 
man lessancl goon exchanging, 1 shall certainly 
lose,aiicl therefotc should not exchange. When 
iny opjxment has sixteen men and I have four- 
teen. 1 am only one eighth weaker than he, but 
when I have cxcliangcd ihiitccn more men he 
wdll be three times as strong as I am. 

Before the battle of Borodino our strength 
in proportion to the French w.is about as five 
to six, but after that battle it was little more 
than one to two: previously wc had a hundred 
thousand against a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand; afterwards little more than fifty thousand 
against a hundred thousand. Yet theshrewdand 
experienced Kutu/fiv jacccplcd the battle, 
w'hile Napoleon, who was said to be a com- 
inancler ol genius, gave it, losing a quarter of 
his army and lengthening his linens ol coiiinni- 
nkation still more. If it is said that he expected 
to cud the campaign by occiqiying Moscow as 
he bad ended a previous campaign by occupy- 
ing Vienna, there is much evidence to the con- 
trary. Napoleon’s historians themselves tell us 
that from Smok'nsk onwards he wished to stop, 
knew the clanger of his extended position, 
and knew that theoc c iipationof Moscow would 
not be the end of the campaign, for he had seen 
at Smokmsk the state in whicli Russian towns 
were left to him, and had not received a single 
reply to his repeated announcements of his 
wish to negotiate. 

In giving and accepting battle at Borodin6, 
Kutu/ov acted involuntarily and irrationally. 
But later on, to fit what hacl oerurred, the his- 
tori ins provided cunningly devised evidence 
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of the foresight and genius of the generals, who 
ol aJl llie hliiid tools of history were the most 
enslaved and involuntary. 

I’he Jincients have left us model heroic po- 
ems in which the heroes lurnish the whole in- 
teicst of the story, and we arc still unable to 
accustom ourselves to the fact that for our cp- 
oth histories of that kind are mc‘aninglcss. 

On the other question, how the battle of 
Borodino and the preceding battle of Shevdr- 
dino were fought, ihere also exists a definite 
and well-known, but quite false, conception. 
All the historians describe the affair as follows: 

The Russian army, they say, in its retreat 
from Smohhisk sought out for itself the best 
position for a general engagement and found 
su(h a position at liorodtnd. 

The Russians, they say, fortified this posi- 
tion in advante on the left of the highroad 
(fiom Most 0X0 to Smolensk) and almost at a 
light angle to it, from Boiodind to Utiisa, at 
the i>eiy place xoheie the battle was fought. 

In front of this position, they sav. a foitified 
outpost was set uU , the Shevtirdino mound 
to ohseive the enemy. On the twenty-fourth, 
we aie told. Sapoleon attatked this aduanted 
post and took it, and, on the txoenty-sixth, at- 
talked the udiole Russian aimy, which was in 
position on the field of Boiodind. 

So the histories say. and it is all cpiite wrong, 
as anyone wlio cares to look into the matter 
can easily convince himsell. 

1 he Russians did not seek out the best po- 
sition but. on the contiaiy. during the retreat 
passed many positions better than liorodinc). 

1 hey did not stop at any »)iie of these positions 
because kutu/o\ did not wish to occupy a po- 
sition he had not himself chosen, because the 
popular demand lor a battle had not yet ex- 
pTCSsecl itsell strongly enough, and because 
Miloraclovith h.id not yet at rived with the mi- 
litia, and for many other reasons. "I’lie fact is 
that other ptisiiions they had passed weie 
stronger, and that the position at liorodinc> 
(the one where the battle was lought), fat frcmi 
being strong, was no more a position than any 
other spot one might find in the Russian Km- 
pirc by sticking a pin into the map at ha/ard. 

Not only did the Russians not fortilv the po- 
sition on the field ol Boiodind to the left ot, 
and at a right angle to, the highroad (that is, 
the position on which the battle took place), 
but never till the twenty-filth ol August, 1812, 
did they think that a battle might be fought 
there. 'I'liis was shown first by the fact that 
there were no entrenchments there by the 
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twenty-fifth, and that those begun on the 
twenty-filth and twenty-sixth were not complet- 
ed, and secondly, by the position of the ShevAr- 
dino Redoubt. That rccloubt was quite sense- 
less in front of the position where the battle 
was accepted. Why was it more strongly forti- 
fied than any other post? And why were all ef- 
forts exhaust(‘cl and six thousand men sacri- 
ficed to defend it till late at night on the 
twenly-fourth? A Ciossack patrol would have 
sufficed to observe the enemy. I hirdly, as proof 
that the position on which the battle w^as 
fought had not been fore.seen and that the 
Shevardirm Redoubt was not an advanced post 
of that position, we have the fact that up to the 
twenty-fifth, Barclay de Tolly and Bagraticm 
were convinced that the Shevirdino Redoubt 
was the left flank of the position, and that Ku- 
tuzov himself in his report, written in hot haste 
after the battle, speaks of the Shevardino Re- 
doubt as the left flank of the position. It was 
much later, when reports on the battle of Bor- 
odinc) were written at leisure, that the incorrect 
and extraordinary statement was invented 
(probablv to justify the mistakes of a com- 
mander in chief who had to be represented as 
infallible) that theShev.'irdino Redoubt was an 
adimnied post— whereas in reality it w'as sim- 
ply a fortified point on the left flank— and that 
the* battle fd Boiodind was fought by us on an 
entrenched position previously selcrted. where- 
as it was fought on a quite unexpected spot 
W'hich was almost unentrenched. 

I'he case was evidently this: a |>osition was 
selected along the river Kolochi— which crosses 
the highroad not at a right angle but at an 
acute angle— so that the left Hank was at Shc- 
vAidino. the right Hank near the village of Nd- 
voo, and the centCT at Borodind at the conflu- 
ence ol the rivers Koloch.i and Vdyna. 

Fo anyone who looks at the field of Boro- 
dind vv'ithout thinking of how the battle was 
actually lought. this position, protected by the 
river Kolocha, pic'sents itself as obvious lor an 
army whose object was to prevent an enemy 
from advancing alorrg the Smolerrsk road to 
Moscow^. 

Napoleon, riding to Valuevo on the twenty- 
fourth, did not see (as the history books say he 
did) the position of the Russians from Ulftsa 
to Bonulind (he could not have seen that po- 
sition because it did not exist), nor did he sec 
an advarreed post of the Russian army, but 
while pursuing the Russian rearguard he came 
upon the lelt flank ot the Russian position— at 
the Shevardino Redoubt— and unexpectedly 
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for the Russians moved his army across the Ko- 
lochd. And the Russians, not liaving time to 
begin a general engagement, withdiew their 
lelt wing from the position they had intended 
to occupy and took up a new position which 
had not been foreseen and was not fortified. By 
crossing to the other side of the Kolocha to the 
left of the highroad, Napoleon shifted the 
whole forthcoming battle from right to left 
(looking from the Russian side) and trans- 
ferred it to the plain between Utitsa, Seme- 
no vsk, and Borodino— a plain no more advan- 
tageous as a position than any other plain in 
Russia— and there the whole battle of the 
twenty-sixth of August took place. [See the 
rough outline of the plan of the iiiJendcd bat- 
tle and of the battle that actually took place.] 

Had Napoleon not ridden out on the eve- 
ning of the twenty-fourth tt) the Kolochd, and 
had he not then ordered an immediate attack 
on the redoubt but had begun the attack next 
morning, no one would have doubted that the 
Shevardino Redoubt was the left flank of our 
position, and the battle would have taken place 
where we expected it. In that case we should 
probably have defended the Shesardino Re- 
doubt— our left flank— still more obstinately. 
We should have attacked Napoleon in the 
tenter or on the right, and the engagement 
would have taken place on the twenty fifth, in 
the position we intended and had fortified. But 
a'k the attack on our left flank took place in the 
evening after the retreat of our rearguard (that 
is, immediately after the fight at Gridneva), 
and as the Russian commanders did not wish, 
or were not in time, to begin a general engage- 
ment then on the evening of the twenty- fourth, 
the fir^t and chief action of the battle of Boro- 
dino was already lost on the twenty- fourth, 
and obsiously lecl to the loss of the one fought 
on the twenty-sixth. 

After the loss of the Shevdrdino Redoubt, we 
found ourselves on the morning of the twenty- 
fifth without a position for our left Hank, and 
were foued to bend it back and hastily en- 
trench it where it chanced to be. 

Ncjtonly was the Russian army on the twenty- 
sixth defended by weak, unfinished entrench- 
ments, but the disadvantage of that position 
was increased by the fact that the Russian com- 
manders— not having fully realized what had 
happened, namely the loss of our position on 
the left flank and the shifting of the whole field 
of the forthcoming battle from right to left- 
maintained their extended position from the 
village of Nuvoe to Utitsa, and consequently 


had to move their forces from right to left dur- 
ing the battle. So it happened that throughout 
the whole battle the Russians opposed the en- 
tire French army launched against our left 
flank with but half as many men. (Poniatow- 
ski’s action against Utitsa, and Uvdrov’s on the 
right flank against the French, were actions 
distinct from the main course of the battle.) 
So the battle of Borodino did not take place at 
all as (in an cflort to conceal our commanders’ 
mistakes even at the cost of diminishing the 
glory due to the Russian army and people) it 
has been described. The battle of Uoroclin6 
was not fought on a chosen and entrenched 
position with forces only slightly w'eaker than 
those of the enemy, but, as a result of the 
loss of the Shevdrdino Redoubt, the Russians 
fought the battle ol Borodino on an open and 
almost unen trenched position, with lorces on- 
ly half as numerous as the French; that is to 
sa), under conditions in which it was not mere 
ly unthinkable to fight for ten hours and se- 
cure an indecisive result, but unthinkable to 
keep ail aimy even from complete disintcgia- 
tioii and flight. 

CHAP I’KR XX 

On ihf MORNiNC of the twenty fifth Pierre was 
leaving Mo/hdysk. At the descent of the high 
steep hill, down which a winding load led out 
of the town past the cathedral on the right, 
wheie a service was being held and the bells 
were ringing, Piene got out of his vehicle and 
proceeded on foot. Behind liini a cavalry icgi 
inciit was coining down the hill preceded by iis 
singers. Coming up toward him was a train <>l 
carts cariying men who had been wounded in 
the engagement the day bclorc. 1 lie peasant 
drivers, shouting and lashing their hoiscs, kept 
crossing from side to side. T he carts, in each ol 
which three or ff>ur wounded soldiers were ly- 
ing or sitting, jolted over the stones that had 
been thrown on the steep incline to make it 
something like a road. The wounded, band- 
aged with rags, with pale cheeks, compressed 
lips, and knitted brows, held on to the sides of 
the carts as they were jolted against one anoth- 
er. Almost all ol them stared with naive, child- 
like curiosity at Pierre’s white hat and green 
swallow-tail coat. 

Pierre's coachman shouted angrily at the 
convoy of wounded to keep to one side of the 
road. The cavalry regiment, as it descended the 
hill with its singers, surrounded Pierre’s car- 
riage and blocked the road. Pierre stopped, 
beiii^r pressed against the side of the cutting in 
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which the road ran. The sunshine from behind 
the hill did nor penetrate into the cutting and 
there it was cold and damp, but abf)ve Pierre’s 
head was the bright August sunshine and the 
bells sfuindcd merrily. One of the carts with 
wounded stopped by the side of the road close 
to Pierre. 'I'he driver in his bast shoes ran pant- 
ing up to it, placed a stone under one of its 
tireless hind wheels, and began arranging the 
breech-band on his little horse. 

One of the wounded, an old soldier with a 
bandaged arm who was following the cart on 
loot, caught hold of it with his sound hand and 
tinned to look at Pierre. 

“I say, lellow countryman 1 Will they set us 
down here or take us on to Moscow?” he asked. 

Pierre was so deep in thought that he did not 
hear the cjuestion. He was looking now at the 
cavalry regiment that had met the convoy of 
wounded, now at the cart by which he was 
standing, in which two wounded men were 
sitting and one w^as lying. One ot those sitting 
up in the cait had piobably been w'ounded in 
the cheek. His '‘'In liead was wrapped in 
tags and one chec^k was swollen to the si/e of a 
l).d)y*s head. His nose and mouth were twisted 
i(t one side. I’his soldier was looking at the 
(.ithedral and crossing himself. Another, a 
voung lad, a fait haired iccruit as white as 
though theie was no blood in his thin lace, 
looked at Piene kindly, with a fixed smile. 

1 he third lay prone so that his face was not 
visible. The cavalry singers were passing close 
by: 

Ah lost, quite lost . . . is my head so keen, 
lAving in a foteign land . . . 

thc*y sang their soldieis’ dance song. 

As if responding to them but with a different 
sort of merriment, the metallic sound ol the 
bells reverberated high above and the hot rays 
ot the sun bathed the top of the opposite slope 
with )et another sort of merriment. But be- 
neath the slope, by the cart with the wounded 
near the panting little nag where Pierre stood, 
it was clamp, somber, and sad. 

I'he soldier with the swollen cheek looked 
iOigrily at the cavalry singers. 

“Oil, the coxcombs!” he muttered reproach- 
fully. 

“It’s not the soldiers only, but I've seen peas- 
ants today, too. . . . T he peasants— even they 
have to go,” said the soldier behind the cart, 
addressing Pierre with a sad smile. ”No dis- 
tinctions made nowadays. . . . They want the 
whole nation to fall on them— in a word, it’s 
Moscow! They want to make an end of it/* 
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In spite of the obscurity of the soldier’s 
words Pierre understood what he wanted to say 
and nodded approval. 

The road was clear again; Pierre descended 
the hill and drove on. 

?Ic kept looking to either side of the road 
for familiar faces, but only saw everywhere the 
unfamiliar faces of various military men of 
diffcTent branches of the service, who all 
looked with astonishment at his white hat and 
green tail coat. 

Having gone nearly three miles he at last 
met an accpiaiiitance and eagerly addressed 
him. 'Phis was one of the head army doctors. 
He was driving tow'arci Pierre in a covered gig, 
sitting beside a young surgeon, and on recog- 
nizing Pierre he told the Cossack who occupied 
the driver’s seat to pull up. 

”(amnt! Your excellency, how come you to 
be here?” asked the doctor. 

“Well, you know, I wanted to see . . .” 

“Yes, yes, there will be something to see. . . .” 

Pierre got out and talked to the doctor, ex- 
plaining his intention of taking part in a bat- 
tle. 

I'he doctor advised him to apply direct to 
Kutu/ov. 

“Why should you be God knows where out 
of sight, during the battle?” he said, exchang- 
ing glances with his >oung companion. “Any- 
how his Serene Highness knows \ou and will 
receive you graciously. That’s what you must 
do.” 

I'he doc tor seemed tired and in a hurry. 

“You think so? . . . Ah, I also wanted to ask 
you where our position is exactly?” said Pierre. 

“The position?” repeated the doctor. “Well, 
that’s not my line. Drive past PatariiKna, a 
lot of digging is going on there. Go up the hill- 
ock and you’ll sec.” 

"Can one sec from there? ... If you would 

fw 

But the doctor interrupted him and moved 
tcjward his gig. 

“I would go with you but on my honor I’m 
up to here”— and he pointed to his throat, “rin 
galloping to the commander of the corps. 1 low 
clo raatU'rs stand? . . . You know. Count, there’ll 
be a battle tomorrow. Gut of an army of a hun- 
dred thousand we must expect at least twenty 
thousand wounded, and we haven’t stretchers, 
or bunks, or dressers, or doct(»rs enough for six 
thousand. We have ten thc^usand carts, but wo 
need other things as well— we must manage as 
best we can!” 

The strange thought that of tlvc thousands 
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of men, young and old. who had stared with 
merry surprise at his hat (perhaps the very 
men he had noticed), twenty thousand were 
inevitably doomed to wounds and death ama/ed 
Pierre. 

“They may die tomorrow; why are they 
thinking of anything but death?” And by some 
latent sequence of thought tlie descent ot the 
Mo/hdysk hill, the carts with the wounded, the 
ringing bells, the slanting rays of the sun, and 
the songs of the cavalrymen vividly recurred to 
his mind. 

“The cavalry ride to battle and meet the 
wounded and do not for a moment think of 
what awaits them, but pass by, winking at the 
wounded. Yet from among these men twenty 
thousand are doomed to die, and they wonder 
at my hat! Strange!” thought Pierre, continu- 
ing his way to Tatdrinova. 

In front of a landowner’s house to the left of 
the road stood carriages, wagons, and crowds 
of orderlies and sentinels. 'Phe commander in 
chief was putting up there, but just when 
Pierre arrived he was not in and hardly any of 
the staff were there—they had gone to the 
church service. Pierre drove on toward Gdrki. 

When he had ascended the hill and reached 
the little village street, he saw for the first time 
peasant militiamen in their white shirts and 
with crosses on their caps, who, talking and 
laughing loudly, animated and perspiring, 
were at work on a huge knoll overgrown witli 
grass to the right of the road. 

Some of them were digging, others were 
wheeling barrowloads of earth along planks, 
while others stood about doing nothing. 

Two officers were standing on the knoll, di- 
recting the men. On seeing these peasants, who 
were evidently still amused by the novelty of 
their position as soldiers, Pierre once more 
thought of the wounded men at Mo/h^iysk and 
understood what the .soldier had meant when 
he said: “They want the whole nation to fall 
on them.” The sight of these bearded peasants 
at work on the battlefield, with their queer, 
clum.sy boots and perspiring necks, and their 
shirts opening from the left toward thefniddle, 
unfastened, exposing their sunburned collar- 
bones. impressed Pierre more strongly with the 
solemnity and importance of the moment than 
anything he had yet seen or heard. 

CHAPTER XXI 

Pierre stepped out of his carriage and. pass- 
ing the toiling militiamen, ascended the 
knoll from which, according to the doctor. 


the battlefield could be seen. 

It was about eleven o'clock. The sun shone 
somewhat to the left and behind him and 
brightly lit up the enormous panorama which, 
rising like an amphitheater, extended before 
him in the clear rarefied atmosphere. 

From above on the left, bisecting that am- 
phitheater, WT)und the Smolchisk highroad, 
passing through a village with a white rhiirth 
some five hundred paces in front of tlie knoll 
and below it. This was Horodin/). Below the 
village the road crossed the river by a bridge 
and, winding down and up, rose higher and 
higher to the village of Vahievt) visible about 
four miles away, where Napoleon was then sta- 
tioned. Beyond Valiicvo the road disappeared 
into a yellowing forest on the horizon. Far in 
the distance in that birch and fir forest to the 
right of the road, tlie cross and belfry of the 
Kolocha Monastery gleamed in the sun. Here 
and there over the whole of that blue exj)aMsc, 
to right and left of the forest and the road, 
smoking campfires could be seen and indefinite 
masses of troops— ours and the enemy's, I he 
ground to the right— along the course ot the 
KokKh.1 and \foskva ri\ers— was broken and 
hilly. Between the hollows the villages ol Biv, 
zilbova and Zakharino showed in the distaiirc. 
On the left the ground was more level; there 
were fields of grain, and the smoking ruins of 
Semenovsk, which had been '^burned down, 
could be seen. 

All that Pierre saw was so indefinite tlnit 
neither the left nor the right side of I he field 
fully satisfied his expectations. Nowhere could 
he see the battlefield he bad expected to find, 
but only fields, meadows, troops, W’oods, the 
smoke of campfires, villages, mounds, and 
streams; and try as he would he could desc ry 
no military “position” in this plartr which 
teemed with life, nor could he even distinguish 
our troops from the enemy’s. 

“I must ask someone who knows,” bethought, 
and addressed an olliccr who was looking with 
curiosity at his huge unmililary figure. 

“May 1 ask you,” said Pierre, “what village 
that is in front?” 

“Burdino, isn’t it?” said the officer, turning 
to his companion. 

“Borodino,” the other cf)rrertcd him. 

The officer, evidently glad of an opportu- 
nity for a talk, moved up to Pierre. 

“Arc those our men there?” Pierre inc[uired. 

* Yes, and there, further on, are the French,” 
saic! the officer. "T'here they are, tliere . . . you 
can sec them.” 
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“Where? Where?’* asked Pierre. 

“One can sec them with the naked eye. . . . 
Why, there!" 

riic officer pointed witfi his hand to the 
smoke visible on the left heyrnid the river, and 
the same stern and serious expression that 
Pierre had noticed on many of the faces he had 
met came into his face. 

“Ah, so those arethe French! Andoverthere? 

. . ." Jh’erre pointed to a knoll on the left, near 
which some troops could be seen. 

“1 hose aie ouis." 

“Ah, ouis! And there? . . ." Pierre pointed to 
another knoll in the distance with a bijr tree on 
it, near a village that lay in a hfillow where also 
some campfires w'crc smoking and something 
black was visililc. 

“That’s }ns again," said the ofTuer. (It was 
the Shesardino Redoubt.) “It was ours yester- 
day, but now it is his." 

“Then how about our position?" 

“Our position?” replied the officer with a 
smile of satisfaction. “I can tell you c|u it c clear- 
ly, because I cou'.ti u* imI nearly all our cn- 
ireiK liinents. 'riu ie, you see? There’s our cen- 
ter, at liorodind, just there,” and he pointed to 
the village in front of them with the white 
church. “ 1 hat’s where one c losses the Kolochd. 
You see down th<‘re where the lows of hav are 
hing in the hollow, thc're’s the Inidge. That’s 
our center. Our right flank is over there”— he 
])ointe(l sha!|)lv to the light, far away in the 
broken ground— “1 hat’s wheie the Moskvd 
River is, and we have thrown up thieerecfimbts 
thcic, very stiong ones. The left flank . . .” 
here the officer paused. “Well, sou sc’e, that’s 
clifhcull toeypl.iin. . . . Vestei clay ouiTelt flank 
was theie at Shevaidino, )ou see, where the 
oak is, but now we have withdiawn oui left 
wing -now it is over there, do vou sec that vil- 
lage and the smoker I hat’s Semenovsk, yes, 
there,” he pointed to Raev ski’s knoll. “But the 
battle will haidly be there. His having moved 
his troops tlicae is only a ruse; fie will probalily 
pass round tc 3 the right ol the Moskva. But 
whcievcr it may be, many a man will be miss- 
uig tomorrow I” he remarked. 

An cldeilyscTgcMiit who had approached the 
officer while he was giving these exjilanations 
had waited in silence for him to finish spc'ak- 
ing, but at this point, evidently not liking the 
officer’s remark, inteirupted him. 

“Gabions must be sent lor,” said he stern- 

>y- 

The officer apjicarc'd abashed, as though he 
understood that one might think of how many 
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men would be mi.ssing tomorrow but ought not 
to speak of it. 

“Well, send number three company again," 
the officer replied hurriedly. 

"And )ou, are you one of the doctors?" 

“No, I’ve come on my own, "answered Pierre, 
and he went down the hill again, passing the 
militiamen. 

“Oh, those damned fcllowsl" muttered the 
officer wlio lollowed him, holding his nose as 
he ran past the men at work. 

“ I here they arc . . . bringing her, coming . . . 
'Fhc're they arc . . . They’ll be here in a minute 
. . voices were suddenly heard saving; and 
officers, soldiers, and militiamen began run- 
ning forward along the road. 

A church procession was coming up the hill 
from Boroclinc). First along the dusty road came 
the iiilantry in ranks, bareheaded and with 
arms revcised. From behind them came the 
sound of church singing. 

Soldiers and militiamen ran bareheaded past 
Pierre towaid the procession. 

“ I hey are bringing her, our Protectress! . . . 
The Iberian Mother ol God!” someone cried. 

“ I he Smolensk Mother of God,” another 
coircT ted him. 

The militiamen, both those who had been 
in the village and those who had been at work 
on the battery, threw down their sp.ides and 
ran to meet the church procession. Following 
the battalion that marched along the du>t\ 
road came priests in their vestments— one little 
old man in a h»)od with attendants and singers. 
Behind them .soldiers and officers bore a large, 
dark-laced icon with an emb*)ssed metal cover. 
This was the icon that had been brought liom 
Smolt'nskand had since accompanied I he army. 
Behind, betore, and on both sides, crowds of 
militiamen with bared heads walked, ran, and 
bowed to the ground. 

At the summit of the hill they stopped with 
the icon; the men who had been holding it up 
by the linen bands aitachc'd to it were relieved 
by others, the chanters relit their censers, and 
service began. Flic hot rays of the sun beat 
down vertically and a fresh soft wind plavc'd 
with the hair ol the bared heads and w’ith the 
ribbe^ns decorating the icon. I'he singing did 
not sound loud under the open sky. .\n im- 
mense crowd ol bareheaded officers. soldicTs. 
and militiamen surrounded the icc^n. Behind 
the priest and a chanter stood the notabilities 
on a spot reserved lorthcmi. A bald general with 
a St. Cieorge’s Caoss on his neck stood just be- 
hind the priest's back, and without crossing 
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himself (he evidently a German) patiently 
awaited the end of the scr\i(c. which he con- 
sidered it necessary to hear to the end, prob- 
ably to arouse the patriotism of the Russian 
people. Another general stood in a martial pose, 
crossing himself by shaking his hand in front 
of his chest while looking about him. Standing 
among theciowd of peasants, Fieri e recognized 
several acquaintances among these notables, 
but did not look at them—his whole attention 
was nbsoi bed in watc h ing the serious expression 
on the facesof the crowd of soldiers and militia- 
men who w*eie all gazing eagerly at the icon. 
As soon as the tired chanters, who were sing- 
ing the service for the twentieth time that day, 
began lazily and inerhanically to sing: ''Save 
fromcalamityl hyservants, O Motherof God," 
and the priest and deac'on chimed in: "For to 
Thee under God we all flee as to an inviolable 
bulwark and protection." there again kindled 
in all those faces the same expression of con- 
sciousness of the solemnity of the impeiuling 
moment that Fieri e had seen on the laces at 
the foot of the hill at Mo/h:lysk and momen- 
tarily on many and many faces he had met that 
morning; and heads were bowed more fre- 
r{ucntlyand hair tossed back, and sighs and the 
sound men made as they crossed themselves 
were heard. 

The crowd round the icon suddenly parted 
and pressed against Fierce. Someone, a very 
important personage judging bvthe haste with 
which way was made for him, was approaching 
the icon. 

It was Kutuzov, who had been riding round 
the position and on his way back to 7 atarino- 
va had stopped where the seivice was being 
held. Pierre recognized him at once by his pe- 
culiar figure, which distinguished him from ev- 
erybody else. 

With a loiigoveicoatonhisexceediiigly stout, 
round-shouldered body, with uncovered white 
head and puffy face showing the white ball of 
the eye he had lost, Kutuzov walked with 
plunging, swaying gait into the crowd and 
stopped behind the priest. He crossed himself 
with an accustomed movement, bent till he 
touched the ground with his hand, and bowed 
his white head with a deep sigh. Behind Kutu- 
zov w^as Bennigsen and the suite. Despite the 
presence of the commander in chief, who at- 
tracted the attention of all the superior cdficers, 
the militiamen and soldiers continued their 
prayers without looking at him. 

When the service was over, Kutuzov stepped 
up to the icon, sank iieavily to his knees, bowed 


to the ground, and for a long time tried vainly 
to rise, but could not do so on account of his 
weakness and weight. His white head twitched 
with the effort. At last he rose, kissed the icon 
as a child does with naively pouting lips, and 
again bowed till he touched the ground with 
his hand. The other generals followed his ex- 
ample, then the officers, and after them with 
excited faces, pressing on one another, crowd- 
ing, panting, and pushing, scrambled the sol- 
diers and militiamen. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Stagcfring amid the crush, Pierre looked about 
him. 

"Count Peter Kirflovich! How did you get 
here?" said a voice. 

Pierre looked round. Boris Dtubetskdy, 
brushing his knees with his hand (he had 
probably soiled them when he, too, hail knelt 
before the icon), came up to him smiling. 
Boris was elegantly diesscd, with a slightly 
martial touch appropiiatc to a campaign. He 
wore a long coat and like Kutuzov had a whip 
slung across his shoulder. 

Meanwhile Kutuzov had reached the village 
and seated himself in the shade of the ncMK st 
house, on a beiuh whu h one Cossack h.ad run 
to feu h and anothei had hastily coveaed with a 
rug. An immense and biilhant suite surround- 
ed him. 

Ihc icon WMS cairied fuitlier, accompanied 
by the throng. Fieri estopped some thiily paces 
from Kutuzov, talking to Boris. 

He explained his wish to be present at the 
battle and to see the position. 

"This is what you must do,” said Boris. "I 
will do the honois ol the c amp to you. You will 
sec evei) thing best liom w^hcre Count Ben- 
nigsen will be. 1 am in attendance on him, you 
know; I’ll mention it to him But if you want 
to ride round the position, come along with us. 
We are just going to the left Hank. 1 hen when 
we get back, do spend the night with me and 
we’ll arrange a game of cards. Of course you 
know Dmitri .Scrgi'evich? Those are his ejuar- 
ters," and he pointed to the third house in the 
village of Gdrki. 

"But 1 should like to see the right flank. 
They say it’s very strong," said Pieiie."! should 
like to start from the Moskvil River and ride 
round the whole position." 

"Well, you can do that later, but the chief 
thing is the left flank." 

* Yes, yes. But where is Prince Bolkc^nski’s 
regiment? Can vou point it out to me?” 
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"Prince Andrew's? We shall pass it and I’ll 
take vou to him." 

"What about the left flank?" asked Pierre. 

"'Po tell you the truth, between ourselves, 
God only knows what state our left flank is in," 
said Boris confidentially loweriiifj; his voice. 
"It is not at all what Count Bennij^seii intend- 
ed. He meant to fortify that knoll ejuite differ- 
ently, but . . ." Boris shrugj^ed his shoulders, 
"his Serene Highness would not have it, or 
someone persuaded In'm. You sec . . ." but 
Boris did not finish, for at that moment Kaysa- 
rov, Kutii/ov’s adjutant, came up to Pierre. 
"All, Kaysarov!" said Boiis, addressing him 
with an uncmbari asset! smile, "1 was just try- 
ing tt) explain our position to the count. It is 
amu/ing howhis Serene Highnesscould so fore- 
see the intentions of the French!" 

"You mean the left flank?" asked Kaysdrov. 

"Yes. exactly: the left Hank is now cxtiemcly 
strong." 

I'hoiigh Kutii/ov had dismissed all unneces- 
sary men Irom the staff. Boris had contrived to 
remain at hea(L|Uaiti is after the changes. He 
had established himself with Caiunt Bennigsen, 
who, like all on whom Boris had been in at- 
tendance, (onsich'ted young Prince Drubet- 
skd) an invaluable man. 

In the higher command there were two sharp- 
ly delined panics: Kutu/ov’s party and that of 
Bennigsen, the chief of staff, Boiis belonged to 
the latter and no one else, while showing ser- 
\ile respc’ct to Kutii/ov, could so create an iin- 
])ression that the old fellow was not much good 
and that Bennigsen managed everything. Now 
the decisive moment of battle had come when 
Kutii/ov would be destroyed and the power 
pass to Bennigsen, or c\en if Kutu/ov won the 
liattle it would be felt that escrylhing w^as 
done by Bennigsen. In any case many great re- 
wards would have to be* given for tomorrow’s 
action, and new men would come to the front. 
So Boris was full of nervous vivacity all day. 

After Kaysaiov, others whom Pierre knew 
came up to him, and he had not time to reply 
to all the cjuestions about Moscow that were 
showered upon him. or to listc*n to all that was 
told him. The faces all expressed animation 
and apprehension, but it seemed to Pierre that 
the cause of the excitement shown in some of 
these laces lay chiefly in questions of personal 
success; his mind, however, was occupied by 
the different expiession he saw on other faces 
—an expression that spoke not of personal 
matters but of the universal questions ot life 
and death. Kutuzov noticed Pierre’s figure 
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and the group gathered round him. 

"Call him to me," said Kutuzov. 

An adjutant told Pierre of his Serene High- 
ness’ wish, and Pierre went toward Kuiu/ov’s 
bench. But a militiaman got there before him. 
It was Ddlokhov. 

"How did that fellow get here?" asked 
Pierre. 

"He’s a creature that wriggles in anywhere!" 
W'as the answer. "He has been degraded, you 
know. Now he wants to bob up again. He’s 
been proposing some scheme or other and has 
crawled into the enemy’s picket line at night. 

. . . He’s a brave fellow." 

Pierre tcxrk off his hat and bowed respectful- 
ly to Kutiizov. 

"I concluded that if I reported to your Se- 
rene Highness you might send me away or say 
that \ou knew what I was reporting, but then 
I shouldn’t lose anything . . ." Dcilokhov w'as 
say i tig. 

"Yes, yes." 

"But if I were right, I should be rendering 
a seiMfe to my Fatherland for which I am ready 
to die." 

"Yes, yes." 

"And should your Serene Highness rccpiire 
a man who will not spare his skin, please think 
of me. . . . Perhaps 1 may prove useful to )our 
Serene Highness." 

"Yes . . . Yes . . .’’ Kutuzov repeated, his 
laughing eye narrowing moie and more as he 
looked at Picric. 

Just then Boris, with his courtierlike adroit- 
ness, stepped up to Pierre’s side near Kutuzov 
and in a must natural manner, without raising 
his voice, said to Pierre, as though continuing 
an intcTrujitcd lonversaiion: 

" riic miliiia ha\e put on clean white shirts 
to be icady to die. What heroism, Countl" 

Boiis e^idently said this to Pierre in ordcT 
to be o\erIu*aid by his Serene Highness. He 
knew Kutuzov’s attention would be caught by 
those words, and so it was. 

"What aic )ou saying about the militia?” he 
asked Boris. 

"Preparing for tomorrow, your Serene High- 
ness -lor death— they have put on clean shirts.’’ 

"Ah ... a wonderful, a matchless peoplcl” 
said Kutuzov: and he closed his eyes and swayed 
his head. "A matchless people!" he repealed 
with a sigh. 

"So you want to smell gunpowder?" he .<‘aid 
to Pierre. "Yes, it’s a pleasant smell. I have the 
honoi to he one ol your wife’s adorers. Is she 
well? My qiiaiters are at your service." 
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And as often happens with old people, Ku- 
tii/ov began looking about absent-mindedly 
as if forgetting all he wanted to say or do. 

Then, evidently remembering what he want- 
ed, he beckoned to Andrew Kaysdrov, his ad- 
jutant’s brother. 

“Those verses . . . those verses of Marin’s . . . 
how do they go, eh? Those he wrote about Ger- 
;ikov; ’Lectures for the corps inditing.’ . . . Re- 
cite them, recite theml” said he, evidently pre- 
paring to laugh.' 

KaySi'irov recited Kutuzov smilingly nod- 

ded his head to the rhythm of the verses. 

When Pierre had left Kutd/.ov, Dolokhov 
came up to him and took his hand 

“I am very glad to meet you here, Count,” 
he said aloud, regardless of the presence of 
strangers and in a particularly resolute and 
solemn tone. “On the eve of a day when God 
alone knows who of us is fated to survive. I am 
glad of this opportunity to tell you that I re- 
gret the misunderstandings that occurred be- 
tween us and should wish you not to have any 
ill feeling for me. I beg you to forgive me.” 

Pierre looked at Dolokhov with a smile, not 
knowing what to say to him. With tears in his 
eyes Ddlokhov embraced Pierre and kissed him. 

Boris said a few words to his general, and 
Count Bennigsen turned to Pierre and pro- 
posed that he should ride with him along the 
line. 

“It will interest you,” said he. 

“Ves, very much,” replied Pierre, 

Half an hour later Kutuzov. left for TatJiri- 
riova, and Bennigsen and his suite, with Pierre 
among them, set out on their ride along the 
line. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

From Gorki, Bennigsen descended the high- 
road to the bridge which, when they had 
looked at it from the hill, the officer had pointed 
out as being the center of our position and 
where rows of fragrant new-mown hay lay by 
the riverside. They rode across that bridge into 
the village of Borodind and thence turned to 
the left, passing an enormous number of troops 

^S. N. MArin, an aide-de-camp to Alexander I, 
was well known for his parodies and amusing 
verses. G. V. Ger.ikov was a captain in the army, a 
teacher in the military school, and the author of 
numerous patriotic works of very poor quality. 
Mdrin’s verse about him was: 

You will always go on writinfr 
And to death your renders bore: 

Lectures for the corps inditing— 

Be a captain evermore. 


and guns, and came to a high knoll where mi- 
litiamen were digging. 'I his was the redoubt, 
as yet unnamed, which afterwards became 
known as the RacHski Redoubt, or the Knoll 
Battery, but Pierre paid no special attention 
to it. lie did not know that it would become 
more memorable to him than any other spot 
on the plain of Borodino. 

Tliey then ciossed the hcjllow to Semenovsk, 
where the soldiers were dragging away the last 
logs from the huts and barns. Then they rode 
downhill and uphill, acrciss a ryefield trodden 
and beaten down as if by hail, following a 
track freshly made by the artillery over the fnr- 
renvs of the plowed land, and reached some 
filches ^ which were still being dug. 

At the fleches Bennigsen slopped and began 
looking at the Shevardino Redoubt opposite, 
which had been ours the day before and where 
several horsemen could be descried. The ofli- 
ccis said that cither Napoleon or Murat was 
there, and they all gazeci eagerly at this little 
group of horsemen. Pierre also looked at them, 
trying to guess which of the scarrc'ly disc ernible 
figuri^s was Napoleon. At last those mounted 
men rode away from the mound and disap- 
peared. 

liennigsen spoke to a general who ap- 
proached him, and began explaining the whole 
position of our troops. Pic'rre listened to him, 
straining each faculty to undc*Tstand the es- 
sential points of the impending battle, but was 
mortified to feel that his mental capacity was 
inadecjuatc for the task. He could make noth- 
ing of it. Bennigsen stopped spc.iking and. 
noticing that Pierre was' listening, suddenly 
said to him; 

“I don't think this interests you?” 

“On the contrary it’s vcTy interest ingl” re- 
plied Pierre not cpiite truthfully. 

From the ficches they rode still farther to the 
left, along a road winding through a thick, 
low-growing birch w'ood. In the middle of the 
wood a brown hare with white feet sprang c^ut 
and, scared by the tramp of the many horses, 
grew so confused that it leaped along the road 
in front of them for some time, arousing gen- 
eral attention and laughter, and only when sev- 
eral voices shouted at it did it dart to one .side 
and disappear in the thicket. After going 
through the wood for about a mile and a half 
they tame out on a glade where troops of Tuch- 
kov's corps were stationed to defend the left 
flank. 

Here, at the extreme left flank, Bennigsen 

® A kind of cnticnchineni. -L. '1 oi..stoy 


-Tr. 
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talked a great deal and with iiiiuh heat, and, 
as it seemed to Pierre, gave ordeis of great mil- 
itary importance. In front ol 'I'lic likov’s troops 
was some high ground not occupied hy troops. 
Bennigscn loudly criticized this mistake, say- 
ing that it was madness to leave a height which 
cominandccl the country around unoccupied 
and to place troops below it. Some ol the gen- 
erals exj)tc*ssed the same opinion. One in par- 
ticular clcxlaied with mania] heat that they 
were put there to be slaughtered. Bennigsenoii 
his own authority ordered the trorrps to occu- 
py the high ground. 'Miis disposition on the 
left Hank increased Pierre’s doubt of his own 
capacity to understaird military matters. Lis- 
tening to liennigsen and the generals criticiz- 
ing the position ol the tror)ps behind the hill, 
he cpiite uncic'i stood them and shared their 
opinion, but lor that very reason he could not 
understand how the man who put them thcTe 
behind the hill could have made sc3 gross and 
palpable a blunder. 

l*ierre did not know that these troojjs were 
not. as Berrnig ..i.in'osed, put there to de- 
fend the jiosition, but were in a concealcHl po- 
sitiotr as an ambush, that they should not be 
seenarrd might be able tosti ike an approaching 
enenis une\|)ec tedly. Ih rinigsen did not kn<iw 
this and mo\ecl the troojis forward according 
to his own ideas without mentioning the mat- 
ter to the commander in chiel. 

CHAP PER XXIV 

On iii\r liRic.iii i-MNiNc; of August 25, Prince 
Andrew lay leaning on his c^lbow in a broken- 
down shed in the village ol Knva/keWo at the 
luither end ol his regiment’s encampment. 
Ihiough a gaj) in the broken wall he could 
see, beside the wooden fence, a row ol tliirty- 
vear-old birches with their lower blanches 
lopped olF, a field on whic h shocks of oats were 
standing, and some bushes near which rose the 
smoke ol c ampin es— the soldieis’ kitchens. 

Narrow and bindensome and useless to any- 
one as his life now seemed to him, Priirce Air- 
chew on the e\e ol battle felt agitated and ir- 
ritable as he had clone seven )t*ais before at 
A lister lit/. 

Me had received and given the orders lor 
next day’s battle and had nothing more to do. 
Rut his thoughts— the simplest, clcare.st, and 
thcTclore most terrible thoughts -would gi\c 
him no peace. He knc*w that tomorrow’s battle 
would be the most teriible ol all he had takem 
part in, and lor the first lime in his life the po.s- 
sibilily of death ptesenlcd itsell to him— not 
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in relation to any worldly matter or with ref- 
erence to its ellcxt on others, but simply in re- 
lation to himself, to his own soul— vividly, 
plainly, terribly, and almost as a certainty. And 
Iroin the height ol this perception all that had 
previously tormented and preoccupied him 
suddenly became illumined by a cold white 
light without shadows, witlrout perspective, and 
withf>ut clistiiic tion of outline. All lifeappeared 
to him like magic lantern pictures at which he 
had long been gazing hyariific ial light througli 
a glass. Now he suciclcnly saw those badly daubed 
pictures in clear daylight and without a glass. 
“Yes, yes! 1 here they are, those false images 
that agitated, enraptured, and tormented me,” 
said he tc) himself, passing in review the princi- 
pal pictures ol the magic lantern ol life and 
regarding them now in the cold white daylight 
ol his clear perception of death. “ I here they 
are. those rudely painted figures that once 
seemed splendid and mysterious. Glory, the 
gooclc^l society, love of a w’oman, the Fatherland 
itsell— how important these pictures appeared 
to me. w'ith what piolouricl meaning they 
seemed to he filled! And it is all so simple, pale, 
and crude in the cold white light of this morn- 
ing which I feel is dawning for me.” The three 
gicMt sorrows ol his life held his attention in 
particular: his lo\e lor a woman, his lather's 
death, and the French invasionwhic h hadovcT- 
luir half Russia. “Lose! . . . that little girl who 
seemed tome biimmingovei withmvsiic lore c*s! 
Yes, indeed, I loved her. I made romantic plans 
ol lose and happiness with her! Oh, what a 
boy I was!” he said aloud bitteily. ",\h me! 1 
heliesed ill sonic' ideal love which was to 
keep her faith! ul to me lor the whole year ol 
my absence! Like the gentle clove in the lahlc 
she was to pine ap.ni liom me. . . . Rut it was 
much simpler really. ... It was all very simple 
and lion ihlc‘. 

“When my lather built Ikdcl Hills he thought 
the place was his: his land, his air, his pe.isants 
Rut Napoleon came and swept him aside, un- 
con.siious ol his existence, as he might brush a 
chip horn his path, and his Raid Hills and his 
whole lile loll to pieces. Pnmess M.iiv sa\s it 
i.s * trial sent iroin ahcnc*. W'hat is the lii.d Icsi, 
when he is nc^t here and will ne\er rciiirnr He 
is not here! For whom then is the trial intend- 
ed? "Fhc Fatherland, the destine tion ol Mos- 
cow! \nd lonioiiow' i shall he killed, perhaps 
not e\en h\ a Frenchman but hy one of our 
own men, hy a soldier discharging a musket 
close to my ear as one of them did scsierikiy. 
and the French w ill come and take me by head 
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and heels and Hing me into a hole that I may 
not stink under their noses, and new condi- 
tions of life will arise, which will seem quite 
ordinary to others and about which I shall 
know nothing. I shall not exist. . . .** 

He looked at the row of birches shining in 
the sunshine, with their motionless gieen and 
yellow loliage and white bark. “To die ... to 
be killed tomorrow . . . I'hat I should not 
exist . . . That all this should still be, but no 
me. . . 

And the birches with their light and shade, 
the curly clouds, the smoke of the campfires, 
and all that was around him changed and 
seemed terrible and menacing. A lold shiver 
ran down his spine. He rose c]uickly. went out 
of the shed, and began to walk about. 

After he had returned, voices were heard 
outside the shed. “Who’s that?” he cried. 

'I'he red-nosed Captain Timbkhin, formerly 
D<)lokhov’s sc^uadron commander, but now 
from lack of ofliccis a battalion commander, 
shyly entered the shed followed by an adju- 
tant and the regimental paymaster. 

Prince Andrew rose hastily, listened to the 
business they had come about, gave them some 
furthci iiistiuctions, and was about to dismiss 
them when he heard a familiar, lispiin; voice 
behind the shed. 

“Devil take it!” said the voice of a man 
stumbling over something. 

Prince Andrew looked out of the shed and 
saw Pierre, wlio had tripped over a pole on tire 
giound and had nearly fallen,, coming his way. 
It was unpleasant to Prince Andrew’ to meet 
people of his ow’ii set in geneial, and Pierre 
especially, for he reminded him of all the pain- 
iul moments of his last visit to Moscow. 

“You? What a surprise!” said he. “What 
bungs you here? This is uncxpectedl” 

As he said this bis eyes and face expressed 
nioie than coldness— they expressed hostility, 
which Pierie noticed at once. He had ap- 
proached the shed full of animation, but on 
seeing Prince Andrew’s face he felt constrained 
and ill at ease. 

“I have come . . . simply . . . you know . . . 
come ... it interests me,” said Pierre, who had 
so often that day senselessly repeated that word 
“interesting.” “I wish to sec the battle.” 

“Oh yes, and what do the Masonic brothers 
say about war? How would they stop it?” said 
Prince Andrew sarcastically. “Well, and how’s 
Moscow? And my people? Have they reached 
Moscow at last?” he asked seriously. 

“Yes, they have. Julie Drubetskdya told me 


so. 1 went to see them, but missed them. They 
have gone to your estate near Moscow.” 

CHAP PER XXV 

The 01 nc’i-RS were about to take leave, but 
Prince Andicw, apparently reluctant to be left 
alone with his Itiencl, asked them to stay and 
have tea. Seats were brought in and so was the 
tea. The officers ga/cti with sui prise at Pieire's 
huge stout figutc and listened to his talk of 
Moscow and the position of our army, round 
which he had ridden. Prince Andrew icinained 
silent, and his expression was so hn bidding 
that Picne adclrcssecl his remarks chiefly to Ti- 
mbkhin, the good-natured battalion com- 
mander. 

“So you understand the whole position of 
our troops?” Prince Andrew inteiriqited him. 

“Yes— that is, how do you mean?” said Pieire. 
“Not being a military man I can't say I have 
understood it lully, but 1 iindeistand the gen- 
eral position.” 

“Well, then, you know more than <iiivonc 
else, be it who it may,” said Prince Andrew. 

“Oh!”said Pierre, looking over his spec tacks 
in perplexity at Prince Andrew. “\Vell, and 
what do you think oi Kutu/ov’s ap[)oiinmeiit?” 
he asked. 

“I was very glad of his appointinc^nt, that’s 
all 1 know,” replied Prince Andiew. 

“.And tell me your opinion Ban la) dc 
Tolly. In Moscow they aiesaying heaven knows 
what about him. . . . What do you think of 
him?” 

“Ask them,” replied Prince Andrew, indicat- 
ing the officers. 

Pierre looked at Timbkhin with the conde- 
scendingly interrogative smile with which ev- 
erybody involuntarily addressed thatollicer. 

”Wc .sec light again, since his Seteinly has 
been appointed, your excellency,” said 'rime')- 
khin timidly, and continually turning to glance 
at his colonel. 

“Why so?” asked Pierre. 

“Well, to mention only firewood and fodder, 
let me inform you. Why, when wc were retrc'at- 
ing from Sventsyani we dare not touch a stick 
or a wisp of hay or anytliing. You sec, we were 
going away, so he would get it all; wasn’t it so, 
your excellency?” and again Timc'ikhiii turned 
to the prince. “But we daren’t In our regi- 
ment two ofheers were court-martialed for that 
kind of thing. But when his Serenity took com- 
mand cvcryihinghecainestraightforward. Now 
we s’ie light. . . 

“'I hen why was it forbidden?” 
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Timr^khin looked about in confusion, not 
knowing what or how to answer such a ques- 
tion. Pierre put the same question to Prince 
Andrew. 

“Why, so as not to lay waste the country we 
were abandoning to the cneiiiy," said Prince 
Andrew with venomous irony. “It isverysound: 
one can't permit the land to be pillaged and ac- 
custom the Hoops to marauding. At Smolensk 
too he judged correctly that the French might 
outflank us, as they had huger lorces. But he 
could not understand this,” cried Prince An- 
drew in a shrill voire that seemed to escape 
him involuntarily: “he could not undci stand 
that there, for the fiiM time, we were fighting 
for Russian soil, and that there was a spirit in 
the men such as T had never seen befiire, that 
we had held the French for two days, and that 
that success had increased our strength tenfold, 
fic ordered us to retreat, and all our efforts 
and losses went for nothing. He had no 
thought of betraying us, he tried to do the best 
he could, he thought out everything, and that 
is why he is unsi.ii.u^l. . He is unsuitable now, 
just because he plans out everything very thor- 
oughly and accurately as every (ierman luis to. 
How can T explain? . . . Well, say your father 
has a fieiman valet, and he is a splendid valet 
and satisfies your lathei’s lequireinents better 
than you could, then it’s all right to let him 
serve. Bui if your father is mortally sick you'll 
.send the valet away and attend to your father 
with your own unpracticed, awkward hands, 
and will soothe him better than a skilled man 
who is a stranger could. So it has been with 
Barclay. While Russia was w<*ll, a foreigner 
could serve her and be a splendid minister; but 
as soon as she is in danger she needs one ol her 
own kin. But in your Club they have been mak- 
ing him out a traitor! Fhey slander him as a 
traitor, and the only rc'siilt will be that after- 
wards, ashamed c^f their false accusations, they 
will make him out a hero or a genius instead of 
a tiaitor, and that will be still more unjust. He 
is an honest and very punctilious German." 

“And they say he’s a skillful commander," 
rejoined Pierre. 

“I don’t undcTstand what is meant by*a skill- 
ful commander,’ "replied Prince Andrew iron- 
ically. 

“A skillful commander?" replied Pierre. 
“Why, one who foreseevs all coniingencic*s . . . 
and foresees the adversary’s intentions." 

“But that’s impossible." said Prince Andrew 
as if it were a matter settled long ago. 

Pierre looked at him in surprise. 
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“And yet they say that war is like a game of 
che.s.s?" he remarked. 

“Yes," replied Prince Andrew, “but with this 
little difference, that in chess you may think 
over each move as long as you ple.a.se and are 
not limitc^d for time, and with this difference 
too, that a knight is always .stronger than a 
pawn, and two pawns arc always stronger than 
one, while in war a battalion is sometimes 
stronger than a division and sometimes weaker 
than a company. The relative strength of 
bodies of troops can never be known to any- 
one. Believe me," he went on, “if things de- 
pended on arrangements made by the staff, I 
should be there making arrangements, but in- 
stead of that I hav e the honor to serve here in 
the regiment with these gentlemen, and I con- 
sider that on us tomorrow’s battle will depend 
and not on those others. . . . Success never de- 
pends, and never will depend, on position, or 
eejuipment, or even on numbers, and least of 
all on position." 

“But on what then?" 

“On the feeling that is in me and in him," he 
pointed to Timcikhin, “and in each soldier." 

Prince Andrew glanced at rimc)khin, who 
looked at his comniander in alarm and bewil- 
derment. In contrast to his former reticent taci- 
turnity Prince Andrew now seemed excited. 
! le could apparently not refrain from express- 
ing the thoughts that had suddenly occurred 
to liim. 

“A battle is won by those w'ho firmly resolve 
to win ill Why did wc lose the battle at .\ustei- 
litz? rhe French losses wi*re almost ecjual to 
ours, but very early we said to ourselves that w’c 
were losing the battle, and we did lose it. And 
we said so because we had nothing to fight for 
there, we wanted tf) get away tioiii the balilc- 
fielcl .as soon as we could. 'We’ve lost, so let us 
run,’ and we ran. If w'c had not said that till 
the evening, heaven knows w^liat might not 
have ha])pcncd. But tomorrow we shan’t say 
it! You talk about our position, the left flank 
weak and the right flank too extended," he 
wTiit on. That’s all nonsense, there’s nc^thing 
of the kind. But what awaits us tomorrow? A 
hundred million most diverse chances which 
will l)c decided on the instant by the fact that 
our men or theirs run or do not run. and that 
(his m.in or chat man is killed, but all that is 
being done at present is only play. Fhe fact is 
that tltosc men with wdiom you have ridden 
round the position not only do not help inat- 
icrs, but hinder. They are only concerned with 
their own petty interests." 
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“\t such a moment?’* said Picrie icpioach- 
fully 

“ It such a Prince \ndrcw rc 

prated “ 1 o them it is only a moment avoid- 
ing opportunities to undermine a iival and ob- 
tain an e*\tia eiossor iibbon toi me umioiiow 
means this .i Russian aimy ol a hundred thou- 
sand and a I'rcnchaimyof a hundn d thousand 
base met to hght, and the thing is that these 
two hundred thousand men icill light and the 
side that hghts more lieieel) and s})aies itself 
least will win And it sou like 1 will tell you 
that whatever happens and whau sei muddles 
those at the top may make, we shall win to- 
moiiow’s battle Tomorrow, ha pp* n what may, 
we shall win’” 

'There now*, your excellency’ I hit’s the 
truth, the real truth,” siid 1 imokhin “Who 
would spare himself now^ 1 he soldiers in my 
battalion, believe me. wouldn t dunk their 
vodka’ 'It’s not the day for that I' they say ” 

All were silent 1 he oificers lose Piinee An- 
drew went out of the shed with them giving 
final orders to the ad I titan t Altei theyhadgone 
Picire appioached Piimc \ndiew and was 
about to stut a coiivtrs it ion when they heard 
the clatter ol thiee horses’ hoofs on the road not 
far from the shed and looking in that direction 
Prince Andiew recogni/id AVol/ogcn and 
Clausew'itz accompanied by a Cossack 1 hty 
rode close by continuing to converse, and 
Prince Andrew involiintaiily heard these 
words 

“Der Kite if muss in Raum veilefj^t werden. 
Der Ansuht kann ich nirht (fenuir Preis ge- 
ben*' ^ said one of them 
"O/i, ja/* said the other "c/er Zweek \st nur 
den Feind zu s( hwacben, so kann man geunss 
nicht den Verhist dei Fuvat Pcnojieyi in Ach~ 
lung rifhme?! ” * 

“Oh, no,” agiced the other. 

“ixtend wiclely’ ’ said Prince \nclrcw with 
an angry snoit, when they h.id ridden past. 
“In that 'extend’ were my father, son, and sis- 
tei, at liald Hills That s all the same to hiinl 
1 hat’s what I was saying toyou— those German 
gentlemen won’t win the battle tomorrow but 
will only make all the mess they can, because 
they have nothing in their Get man lu .ids but 
theories not worth an empty eggshell and 
haven’t in their hearts the one thing needed to- 

^“Ihc war must be extended widcl) 1 cannot 
sufTiciently commend that view ” 

^ ‘ Oh, yes, the* only aim is to weaken the enc my, 
so of roinse one cannot take into account the loss 
of piivate individuals.” 


moiiow— th.it which Timcikhin has They have 
yielded up all Luiope to him, and have now 
come to t( .u h us hine teaclu tsl” and again his 
voice gicw' shiill. 

“So sou think we shall win tomoi row’s bat- 
tle?” asked Pic ire. 

“\cs, yes ’ answeicd Prince Andicw absent 
ly “One thing 1 would do il 1 h.id the powei,” 
he began again, “1 would not take piisoncrs 
Why take pi isoneisi' Its chivalry' Ihc Irciich 
have destroyed mv home and are on then way 
to dcstioy Moscow, they have outraged and aic 
outraging me c \ci) moment Iheyaicmycne 
niics In my opiniriii the\ aie all criminals \iid 
so thinks 1 imokhin <in i the whole .it my 1 hey 
should be cxeeiiteil’ Sinee they an m> Iocs tiu'y 
cannot be my fiu iids wli.iteve r ma> have been 
said at I ilsit ” 

yes,” mutteicel Pieric, looking with 
shining eves at Prince \iulrcw ‘ 1 i|uite agice 
with you'” 

I he c|utstion that hael ptitinbtd Pierre on 
the Mf>/liaysk hill and all that dav now see me d 
to him e|inte clear and lomplctcly solved lit 
now iindtistood the whole meaning and nii 
poll nice of this w ii and ol the impt nding bat 
tie \ll lu had seen th it day, all the signilie iiit 
and stein expiessions on the lutslit indsten 
in passing, weie lit up loi him by a new light. 
He uiideistood th it latent heat (.is iluy siy 
in physics) of patiiotism which was piescni in 
all these men he had seen and this explained 
tohimwhv thev .ill piep.iied loi death ealmly, 
and as It weie lightheaitedly 

“Not take pnsoncTs, Pi nice Anduw con- 
tinued “ I hat by itse II would epnte changt the 
whole war and make it less eiuel \s it is we 
have pla\cd it war -that s what s vile’ We play 
at m ignanimity and all th.it stuff Such magn.i 
niniity and se nsibility iic like the m ignanimity 
and sensibility ol a lady who laints when she 
sees a calf being killed she is so kind hcxirtcd 
that she can’t look at blood, but enjoys eat- 
ing the call seivt'd up with sauce' I hey talk to 
us ol the* rules ol war, of chivalty, of flags of 
truec, of mciey to the unforlunaU and so on. 
It’s all rubbish! I s.iwchivahy and ll.igsol ttucc 
in 1H05, they humbugged us and we* hum- 
bugged them I he> plunder eithci people’s 
liouscs, issue talse|).ipci money, .iiid woistoi all 
they kill my children and my fathei, and then 
talk of rules of war and in ignanimity to foesi 
1 akc no prisone*rs, but kill and be killed! He 
who has come to this as I have through the 
sane sufferings . .” 

Prince Andicw, who had thought it was all 
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the same to him whether or not Moscow was 
taken as Smoknsk had been, was suddenly 
chec ked in his speech by an unexpected cramp 
in his tliroat. lie paced up and down a few 
times in silence, but his eyes glittered feverish- 
ly and his lips tpiivered as he began speaking. 

“it there was none of this magnanimity in 
war, W'c should go to war only w'hcn it was 
worth while going to certain death, as now. 
"I hcn there would not be war because Paul 
Iv/iiiovich had offended Michael Iviinovich. 
And when there was a w.ir, like this one. it 
would be war! And then the determination of 
the troops would be quite different. Then all 
these Wcsl])halians and Hessians whom Na- 
poleon is leading w'ould not follow him into 
Russia, and we should not go to fight in Aus- 
tria and Prussia without knowing why. War 
is not courtesy but the most horrible thing in 
life; and we ouglit to understand that and not 
play at w^ir. We ought to accept this terrible 
necessity sternly and seriously. It all lies in 
that: get rid of falsehood and let war be war 
and not a game '* is now, w'ar is the favor- 
ite pastime of the idle and frivolous. The mili- 
tary calling is the most highly honored. 

“But what is war? AVhat is neciled lor suc- 
cess in warlare? What are the habits of the 
military? 'Phe aim of war is murder; the meth- 
ods of war are spying, treadtery. and then en- 
couragement, the ruin of a country's inhabit- 
ants, robbing them or stealing to provision the 
army, and Iraiid and falsehood termed mili- 
tary craft. I'hc habits of the military (lass ate 
the abserne of freedom, that is, discipline, idle- 
ness, ignorance, cruelty, debauchery, and 
drunkenness. And in spite of all this n is the 
highest class, respected by everyone. All the 
kings, except the Chinese, w'car militaiy uni- 
forms, and he who kills most people receives 
the highest rewards. 

“I'hey meet, as we shall meet tomorrow', to 
murder one anotluir; they kill and maim tens 
of thousands, and then have thanksgiving serv- 
ices for having killed so many people (they 
even exaggerate the number), and they au- 
.nounce a victory, supposing that the more peo- 
ple they have killed the greater their achieve- 
ment. How docs Ood above l(x>k at them and 
hear them?” exclaimed Prince Andrew in a 
shrill, piercing voice. “Ah, my friend, it has of 
laie become hard for me to live. I see that I 
have begun to understand too much. And it 
doesn’t clo for man to taste of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. . . . Ah, well, it’s not for 
longl’’ he added. 
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“However, you’re sleepy, and it's time for 
me to sleep. Go back to Gcirkil" said Prince 
Andrew suddenly. 

“Oh, no!" Pierre replied, looking at Prince 
Andrew with frightened, comjjassionate eyes. 

“Go, go! Before a battle one must have one’s 
sleep out,” repeated Prince Andrew. 

He came quickly up to Pierre and embraced 
and kissed him. 

“Good-by, be off!” he shouted. “Whether 
we meet again or not . . .” and turning away 
hurriedly he entered the shed. 

It was already dark, and Pierre could not 
make out whether the expression of Prince 
Andrew's face W'as angry or tender. 

For some time he stood in silence consider- 
ing whether he should follow him or go away. 
“No, he docs not want it!” Pierre concludeci. 
“And I know that this is our last meeting!” He 
sighed deeply and rode back to Gorki. 

On re-entc riiig the shed Prince Andrew lay 
down on a rug. but he could not sleep. 

He closed his eyes. One picture succeeded 
another in his imagination. On one of them he 
dw’clt long and joylully. He vividly recalled an 
evening in Petersburg. Natdsha w ith animated 
and excited lace was ted ling him how' she had 
gone to Ic^ok lor mushrooms the presious sum- 
mer and had lost her way in the big forest. She 
incoherently described the depths of the forest, 
her feelings, and a talk with a beekeeper she 
met. and constantly interrupted her story to 
say: “No. I can’t! I’m not telling it right; no, 
you don't understand,” though he encouraged 
her by .saying that he did understand, and he 
really had undersioc^d all she wanted to say. 
But Nala.sha w'as not satisfied with her ow^n 
words: she fell that they did not coii\cy the 
passionately poetic Iccling she had experi- 
enced that day and wished to convey. “He was 
such a delightful old man, and it was so dark 
in the forest . . . and he had such kind . . . No. 
1 can’t d(*scnl)c it.” she had said, flushed and 
excited. Prince Andrew smiled now the same 
happy smile as then w'hen he had looked into 
her eyes. “1 understood her,’’ he thought. “I 
not only understood her, but it w'as just that 
iiiiiCT, spiritual force, that sincerity, that frank- 
ness cd soul— that very soul of hers which 
seemed to be fettered by her body— it was that 
soul I loved in her . . . loved so strongly and 
happily . . and suddenly herememhered how 
his love had ended, “//e did not need anything 
of that kind. 11c neither saw nor understood 
anylliing of the sort. He only saw in her a 
pretty and jresh young girl, writh whom he did 
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not deign to unite his fate. And I? . . . and he 
is still alive and gay!" 

Prince Andrew jumped upas if someone had 
burned him» and again began pacing up and 
down in front of the shed. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

On Augusi 25, the eve of the battle of Boro- 
dino, M. dc Beausset, prefect of the French 
Emperor s palace, arrived at Napoleon's quar- 
ters at Valiievo with Colonel Fabvier, the form- 
er from Paris and the latter from Madrid. 

Donning his court uniform, M. cle Beausset 
ordered a box he had brought for the Emperor 
to be cairied before him and entered the first 
compartment of NapoUon's tent, where he be- 
gan opening the boxwhile conversingwith Na- 
poleon's aidcs-dc-camp who siirrouncled liim. 

Fabvier, not entering the tent, remained at 
the entrance talking to some generals of his 
acquaintance. 

The Emperor Napoleon had not yet left his 
bedroom and was finishing his toilet. Slightly 
snorting and gi unting, he presented now his 
back and now his plump hairy chest to the 
brush with which his valet was rubbing him 
down. Another valet, with his finger over the 
mouth of a bottle, was sprinkling Eau de Co- 
logne on the Emperoi’s pampered body with 
an expression which seemed to say that he 
alone knew where and how mu< h Eau dc C-o- 
logne should be sprinkled, Napoleon’s shoit 
hair was wet and matted on the forehead, but 
his fare, though puffy and yellow, expressed 
physical satisfaction. "Go cjn, harder, go on I" 
he muttered to the Valet who was rubbing him, 
slightly twitching and grunting. An aide-de- 
camp. who had enterred the bedroom to lepori 
to the Emperor the number of prisoners taken 
in yesterday’s action, was standing by the docji 
after delivering his message, awaiting permis- 
sion to withdraw. Napoleon, frowning, looked 
at him from under his brows. 

"No prisoners!” said he, repealing the aidc- 
de camp’s words. "They are forcing us to exter- 
minate them. So much the woise for the Rus- 
sian army. . . . Go on . . . haidcr, harder!” he 
muttered, hunching his back and presenting 
his fat shoulders. 

"All right. Let Monsieur dc Beausset enter, 
and Fabvier too,” he said, nodding to the aide- 
de-camp. 

"Ye.s, sire,” and the aide-de-camp disappeared 
through the door of the tent. 

Two valets rapidly dressed His Majesty, and 
wearing the blue uniform of the Guards .he 


went with firm quick steps to the reception 
room. 

De Beausset’s hands meanwhile were busily 
engaged arranging the present he had brought 
from the Empress, on two chairs directly in 
front of the cniraiicc. But Napoleon had 
dressed and come out with such unexpected ra- 
pidity that he had not time to hnisii arranging 
the surprise. 

Napoleon noticed at once what they weic 
about and gucssc^d tliat they were not ready. 
He did not wish to dcpiive them of the pleas- 
ure oi giving him .t surprise, so he pTerciuled 
not to sec de Beausset and called Fabvier to 
him, listening silently and with a stein frown 
to w^liat Fabvier told him of the heroism and 
devotion of his troops fighting at Salamanca, 
at the other end of Europe, with but one 
thought- to be worthy of their Emperor—and 
but one fear— to fail to please him. 'The result 
of that battle had been deploiabic. N.ipoleon 
made ironic rcmaiks during Fabvier’s account, 
as if he had not expected that matteis could go 
otherwi.se m his absence. 

"I must make up for that in Moscow," said 
Napoleon. 'TII see you later,” he added, and 
suiiimoned de Beausset, who by that tune had 
prepared the sui pi ise, ha v i ng plat eel someth i ng 
on the chairs and covered it with a cloth. 

De BcMUsset bowed low, vs^'tli that coiiitly 
Ficnch bow which only the old letaiiieis ol 
the Bourbons knew how to make, and ap- 
pioached him, presenting an envelope. 

Napoleon turned to him gailyand pulled his 
ear. 

"YouhavehuiriecI here. I am very glad. Well, 
what is Paris saying?” lie askc*d, suddenly 
changing his former stem expre.ssion fora most 
cordial tone. 

"Siie, all Paris regrets your absence,” re- 
plied de Beausset as was proper. 

But though Napoleon knew that de Beaus- 
set had to say something of this kind, and 
though in his lucid moments he knew it was 
untiiie, he was pleased to iiear it from Jiim. 
Again he honored him by touching his car. 

"I am very sorry to have made you travel so 
far,” said he. 

"Sire, I expected nothing less than to find 
you at the gates of Moicow,” replied dc Beaus- 
set. 

Napoleon smiled and, lifting hishead absent- 
minded] y, glanced to the right. An aide de camp 
approached with gliding steps and offered him 
a gold sriuflbox. which he took. 

"Yes, it has happened luckily for you," he 
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said, raising the open snuffbox to his nose. 
"You are fond of travel, and in three days you 
will sec Moscow. You surely did not expect to 
sec that Asiatic capital. You will have a pleas- 
ant joiiniey." 

l)e Beausset bowed gratefully at this regard 
for his taste for travel (of which he had not 
till then been aware). 

"Ha, what's this?" asked Napoleon, noticing 
that all the tourtiers were h)oking at some- 
thing concealed under a cloth. 

With courtly achoitiiess cle Beausset half 
turnc‘cl and without turning his back to the 
Finperor retired two .steps, twitching off the 
cloth at the same time, and said: 

"A present to Your Majesty from the Em- 
press.” 

It was a j)ortrait, painted in bright colors by 
(ierard. of the son borne to Napoleon by the 
d.uightcr of the Km])eror of Austria, the boy 
whom for .some rca.son ever^'one called “The 
Kingoi Rome." 

A \eiy pictty curly headed boy with a look 
of Clhrisf in the Sistine Madonna was dc- 
picted playing at stick and ball. The ball rep- 
I ('seined the tenestnal globe and the stick in 
his other hand a s( epier. 

I hougli it was not deal wliat the artist meant 
to c'xpiess b) depicting the .socallc'd King of 
Rome s[)iking the cMrth with a stick, the alle- 
goiv apparently seemed to Na|)oleoii, as it 
h.id done to all who had seen it in Baris, cjuite 
dear and veiy pleasing. 

" I he King of Romel" he said, ])ointing to 
the porn ait w ith a griiceful gesture. "Admi- 
rable!" 

With the natuial capacity of an Italian for 
changing the expre.ssion of his face at will, he 
drew luaiei to the poi trait and assumed a 
look ol pensive tendeinc^ss. He iclt that what 
he now said and did would be historical, and 
it seemed to him that it would now be bc*si for 
him— w'hose giandeur enabled his son to play 
slick and hall with the terrcsiiial globe— to 
show, in coniiast to that grandeur, the sim- 
plest patcTiial tendcrnes.s. His eyes gic'w dim, 
he moved forward, glanced round at a chair 
(which seemed to place itself under liiin). and 
sat dotvn on it bcloic the portrait. At a single 
gesture liom him everyone went out on tiptoe, 
leaving the great man to himself and his emo- 
tion. 

ria\ ing sat still lor a while he toui lied— him- 
self not knowing why— the thick spot ol paint 
leproseniing the higlu'st light in the poitrait, 
rose', and recalled de Beausset and the olheer 
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on duty. He ordered the portrait to be carric*d 
outside his tent, that the Old Guard, stat ioned 
round it, might not be deprived of the pleas- 
ure of seeing the King of Rome, the son and 
heir of their adored monarch. 

And while he was doing M. dc Beausset the 
honor of breakfasting with him, they lieard. as 
Napoleon had anticipated, the rapturous cries 
of the olFicers and men of the Olci Giiatd who 
had run up to .see the portrait. 

*"Vwe VErnpeieur! Vine le roi de Rome! Vive 
VEmpereur!” came those ecstatic cries. 

After breakfast N.ipoleon in de Beausscl’s 
pic'sence dictated his order of the day to the 
army. 

"Short and energetic!" he remarked when he 
had read over the prcjclamation which he had 
dictated straight oft without corrections. It 
ran: 

Solilicis! 'I his is the battle sou have so longed 
for. Victory depends on sou. U is essential for ns; 
it will give us all we need* comforiahle cpiaiters 
and a speeds i cl inn to our rounlrv. Behave as sou 
did at .Austcilit/, fncdland, X’l'tehsk. and Sino- 
]<!*nsk. I.et our remotest j>ostcTity recall vour 
achievements this day with pride. Let it be said of 
each of voir "He was in tlie great battle befeue 
.Moscow'!" 

"Before Moscow!" repeated Napoleon, and 
inviting .\f. dc Beausset, who was so fond ol 
travel, to accomj)an\ him on his ride, he went 
out of the tent to where the horses slocxl sad- 
dled. 

"Vour Majesty is tookindl’TcpIied dc Beaus- 
set to the invitation to accompanv ihe Emper- 
or; he wanted to sleep, did lud know how to 
ride and was a Ira id ol doing so. 

But N.ipolcc^n nodded tcj the traveler, and 
dc Beausset had to mount. AV'heii N.ipolcou 
camcout of the tent rheshoiitingof the (hiaids 
before his son's portrait giew still louder. Na- 
poleon li owned. 

" lake liim awav!" he said, pointing with a 
gracelully majestic gesture to the' portiait. "It 
is too sorm for him to see a field of b.itile." 

Dc Beausset closed his eyes, bowed his liead. 
and sighed deeply, to indicate how piofoundlv 
he valued and comprehended the Emperor’s 
words. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

On Till ivvi M'Y-i 11 rn oi Ai olst, so his histo- 
rians tell us. Napoleon spent the whole d.iy on 
horseback inspecting the locality, considering 
plans suhinitted to him bv hi.s niurshals. and 
pcrsonall) giving commands to his generaks. 
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The original line of the Russian foices along 
the ri\er Kolorha had been dishxateil by the 
captuie of the Shevaidino Redoubt on the 
twenty lourth, and pait ol the line—the left 
Hank— h ul bet n drawn bai k lint pan ol the 
line was not entrcnclied and in Iront <>1 it the 
giound was moic open and level than else- 
w'htre. It was evident to anyone. mi1itai> or 
not. that It was here the Fieiuli should attack 
It would seem that not much eonsidc ration 
WMS needed tcj reach this conclusion not any 
panic ular tare or tiouble on the pait of the 
tmpeior and his maishals noi wms thcic any 
need of that special and supieint equality 
called genius that people are so apt to .istrjl)e 
to Napoleon yet tlie hisioiiaiis who described 
the event later and the men who then sur 
rounded Napoleon, and ht hiinstlf, thought 
otherwise 

Napoleon rode over the plain and survey d 
the locality with a profound an and in silence, 
nodded with approval or shook his he id du 
biously, and without comniunicatino to the 
generals around him the profound course of 
ideas which guided his decisions incrclv gave 
them his final conclusions in the form of com 
mands Having listened to a suggestion from 
Davout,who was novs called Pi nice irFckmuhl, 
to turn the Russian left wing. Napoleon said 
It should not be done, without e\])iaining why 
not. I o a proposal made bv C»cnf ral C impair 
(who was to attack the fieches) to IcmcI Ins clivi 
Sion through the woods, Napoleon agreed, 
though the so called Duke ol Clc hinge n (Ney) 
ventured to remark that a inovcmcnt thicnigh 
the woods was dangerous and might disorder 
the division 

Having inspected the country opposite the 
Shcvardino Redoubt Napoleon pondered a 
little in silence and then indicated thc^ spots 
where two batteries should be set up by the 
morrow to act agnnst the Riissi in cntiench 
merits, and the plates v\ here, in line with them, 
the field artillery sliould be placed 

\fter giving these* and otlu r comm inds he 
returned to his tent, and the dispositions for 
the battle were written down Iroin his dicta- 
tion 

These dispositions, of which the 1 reneh his- 
torians write with enthusiasm and oilier his 
torians with profound respect, were as follows* 

y\t dawn the two new batteries eslablislied elm 
ing the niglit on the plain occupied hy ilit Pimee 
dlekinuhl will open (ire on the two oppo mg 
hattciies of the enemy 

At the same time the conimandcr of the art 1- 


Iciy of the 1st Corps Gcncial Pernetti, with thirty 
cannon of ( ainpan s division and .ill the howiL/ers 
of Dessaiss and 1 iiant s diMsions will iiiom lor 
ward open fitc, and overwhelm with shcllliie the 
ciicmv s haitetv against vvhieli will optialc 

a 4 gnus of the aitilleiy of tlic («iiaids 
‘JO guns of ( ampan s division 
and H guns of 1 ii int s and Dessaix s elivi ions 

in all ()2 guns 

I he (ominindei of ilie* artillery of the * 41(1 
Corps (>ene lal I one he w ill place tlu* howit/e is ot 
the *jid .md Hth ( oips sixteen in all on ihe II inks 
of the halteiv tint is lo hoinbiid tlie entiemh 
iiicnt on the left which will have foriv guns nr 
all diieefe'd against it 

C»eneia1 Sonne i must he nadv at the Inst ordei 
to advance with all the howit/ers of the C.imds 
aitilleiy agnnst eithei one or other of the en 
tienehmc nts 

Pining the eannonadc Prince l*oniatowski is lo 
aelv inee lliiongh the wood on the village anri inrn 
the niemv s position 

C.eneial f impan will move through the werod 
to sfi/c the first foitification 

\fier the advance has !)f*gnri m tins maiinei 
oieltis will he given in aceordanee with the en 
tmv s move me nts 

1 he e innon ide on the left Hank will begin .is 
soon IS ilu guns of ilie tight wing aie he nd 1 iu 
sh iipsliooiLis of Moiimls division am! of ihc 
viie king s Nhvision will open a hcavv fnc on sec 
mg the altaik comminceon the right vvmg 

I he vice king will occ up\ the \ ill ige and cross 
hy Its three fiiidges advam ing to tlie s nnc heights 
as \(or ind s and (rtiuds divisions wbnli under 
his leadeiship will he direc Leel ag mist the* ledoiiiit 
and come into line with ihe restol ihi lories 
Ml this mnsi ])c done in good oidei {h tout vi 
fern avtt ouhe tt Jtuthodt) as far as possible rc 
taming troops m icseive 

Ihe Imj)(ii.il ( amp near \lo/h.'iysk, 

Seplemher b - iKij 

These dispositions, winch ate very obscure 
and coiiluscd il one allows onesell to regard 
the arr rngciiunts without r< ligious awe ol his 
genius, rclatc'd to Napoleons ordeis to de il 
with loui points— lour difltrent orders Not 
once)! these was, or could be, earned out 
In the disposition it is said lust that the hat 
intf s ljhtf((l on the sjwt (hostn hy iVr//;ohco/, 
with the oj Pfinetti and J oudif whtih 
Wfje to (onie in line with them, 102 m 

all wne to opm fne and showei shdls on the 
Russian He circs and redoubts. Hits could not 

^ Mural Ik 

I he dale of tins I reneh proelamation is New 
Style*, and eoircsponds to August 25, Old Sivic — 
Tr 
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be done, as from the spots selected by Napo- 
leon the pi ojcctiles did not tarry to the Russian 
works, and those 102 guns shot into the air un- 
til the nearest commander, contrary to Napo- 
leon’s instructions, moved them torward. 

The second order was that Poniatowski, 
moving to thevillage through t hr loood, should 
turn the Russian left flank. I his could not be 
(lone and was not done, because' 1 ‘oniatowski, 
advancing on the village through the wood, 
met Tuchkdv there barring his way, and could 
not and did not turn the Russian position. 

The third order was: General Campan will 
move through the wood to seize the first forti- 
fication. Cieneral Campan’s division did not 
seize the first fortificaticjn but was driven back, 
for on emerging from the wood it had to re- 
lorm under grapeshot, of which Napoleon was 
unaware. 

'The fourth order was: The vice-King will 
oriupy the village (Horodind) and cross by its 
three bridges^ advancing to the .same heights 
as Morand\s and Gerard\s dhdsions (lor whose 
movements no directions are given), which len- 
der his leadership will be directed against the 
redoubt and come into line with the rest of 
the forces. 

As far as one can make out. not so much from 
this unintelligible sentence as from the at- 
tempts the vice-King made to execute the or- 
deis given him, he was to advance Iroin the 
leli through Horodind to the redoubt while the 
divisions ol Morand and Gcnard were to ad- 
vance simultaneously from the front. 

All this, like the other parts of the disposi- 
tion. w'as not and could not be executed. Aft- 
er passing through Horodind the vice-King was 
driven back to the Kolocha and could get no 
larthcr; while the divisions of Morand and Gd*- 
rard did nen take the redoubt but were driv- 
en back, and the redoubt was only taken at the 
end of the battle by the casalry (a thing prob- 
ably unforeseen anclnot heardol by Napoleon). 
So not one c^f the orders in the disposition %vas, 
or could be, executed. But in the disposition 
it is said that, after the fight has commenced in 
this manner, orders will be given in accordance 
with the enemy's movements, and so it might 
be supposed tliat all necessary aiTangcineiits 
woulcl be made by Napoleon during the bat- 
tle. But this was not and could not be done, 
for during the whole battle Napolecm wms 
so f;ir away that, as appeared later, he could 
not know the course of the battle and not 
one of his orders during the fight could be 
executed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Many historians say that the French did not 
win the battle of Boroclinci because Napoleon 
had a cold, and that if he had not had a cold 
the orders he gave before and during the bat- 
tle would have been still more full ol genius 
and Russia would have been lost and the face 
of the world have been changed. To historians 
who believe that Russia was sha])cd by the 
will of one man— Peter the Great— and that 
France from a republic became an empire and 
French aniiies went to Russia at the will of 
one man— Napoleon— to say that Russia re- 
mained a power because Napolc^on had a bad 
cold on the twenty-fourth of August may seem 
logic:al and convincing. 

It it had depended on Napoleon’s will to fight 
or not to fight the battle of Borodino, and if 
this or that other arrangement depended on 
his will, then evidently a cold affecting the 
manifestation of his will might have saved Rus- 
sia, and consecjuently the valet who c^mitted 
to bring Napoleon his waterproof boots on the 
twenty-fourth would have been the savior of 
Russia. Along that line of thought such a de- 
duction is indubitable, as indubitable as the 
deduction Voltaire made in jest (without 
knowing what he was jesting at) when he saw 
that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was due 
to Charles IX’s stomach being deranged. But 
to men who do not admit that Russia was 
formed by the will of one man, Peter I, or that 
the French Empire was formed and the war 
with Russia begun by the will of one man, Na- 
poleon, that argument seems not merely un- 
true and irrational, hut contrary to all human 
reality. Fo the cpiestion of what causes historic 
events another answer presents itself, namely, 
that the course of human events is prcdeier- 
inincd Irom on high— depends on the coinci- 
dence ol the wmIIs of all who take part in the 
events, and that a Napoleon’s influence on the 
course of these events is purely external and 
fictitious. 

Strange as at first glance it may seem to sup- 
pose that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
not due to Charles IX’s will, tlunigh he gave 
the order for it and thought it was done as a 
result of that order: and strange as it may seem 
to suppose that the slaughter of eighty thou- 
sand men at Borodino was not tiue to Najx>- 
leon’s wtII, thougli he ordered the connnence- 
ment and conduct of the battle and tlioiight it 
was done because he ordered it: str.iiige as 
these suppositions appear, yet human dignity 
—which tells me that each ()f us is. if not more 
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at least not less a man than the great Napole- 
on-demands the acceptance of that solution of 
the question, and historic investigation abun- 
dantly confirms it. 

At the battle of BorodinA Napoleon shot at 
no one and killed no one. 'I'hat was all clone 
by the soldiers. I’herefore it was ncjt he who 
killed people. 

The French soldiers went to kill and be 
killed at the battle of Borodiiu) n(U because of 
Napoleon’s orders but by their own volition. 
I’he whole army— French, Italian. German, 
Polish, and Dutch— hungry, ragged, and weary 
of the campaign, felt at the sight of an army 
blocking their load to Moscow that the wine 
was drawn and must be drunk. Had Napoleon 
then forbidden them to fight the Russians, they 
would ha\e killed him and ha\e proceeded to 
fight the Russians because it was inevital)le. 

When they heard Napoleon's piochimation 
offering them, as compensation for mutilation 
and death, the words of posterity about their 
having been in the battle befoie Moscow, they 
cried ''Fiife V Empereur**' just as they had cried 
*‘Vwe VEmpereur!” at the sight of the poitiait 
of the boy piercing the tcnestrial globe with a 
tov stick, and just as they woulcl have cried 
*'Vwe VEmpe^ein at anv nonsense that might 
be told them. There was nothing left lor them 
to do but cry VEmpereurr and go to 

fight, in order to get food and rest a^ con(|ucT- 
ors in Moscow. So it was not because of Napo- 
leon's commands that they killed their fellow 
men. 

And it was not Napoleon who directed the 
couise of the battle, for none of his oicleis weie 
executed and during the battle he did not 
know what was going on before him. So the 
i\ay in wliich these people killed one another 
was not derided by Napoleon's will but oc- 
curred inclc’pcndcntly of him, in accord with 
the will of hundieds of thousands of people 
who took part in the common action. It only 
seemed to Napoleon that it all took place by 
his will. And so the question whethei he had 
or had not a cold has no more historic interest 
than the cold of the least of the tiansport sol- 
diers. 

Moreover, the assertion made by various writ- 
ers that his cold was the cause of his disposi- 
tions not being as well planned as on former 
occasions, and of his orders during the battle 
not being as good as previously, is quite base- 
less, which again shows that Napoleon's cold 
on the twenty-sixth of August was unimjjor- 
tant. 


The dispositions cited above are not at all 
worse, but aie even better, than previous dis- 
positions by which he had won victories. IT is 
pseiiclo-oiders dining the b«ittle were also no 
worse than lormcily, f>ut much the same as us 
ual. These dispositions and orders only seem 
worse than pievious ones bc'cause the battle ol 
Borodino was the fust Napoleon did not win 
The pioloiinchst and most excellent disposi 
tions and orders seem very bad, and evtrv 
learned militarist criticizes them with looks ol 
importance, when they relate to a battle that 
has been lost, and the vTiy worst dispositions 
and orders seem very good, and sei lous people 
fill whole volumes to demonstrate their mcTits. 
when they relate to a battle that has been ivon. 

The dispositions drawn up by Weyrothei 
lor the battle of Austerlitz were a model ol per- 
fection for that kind oi composition, but still 
they were criticized— criticized for their vei) 
perfection, foi their excessise minuteness. 

Napoleon at the battle of Boiodinc') fulfilled 
his oliice as represen la li\c of authority as well 
as, and even better than, at other battles. Hc‘ 
did nothing harmful to the progress ol the bat 
tie: he inclined to the most tc*asonable opin 
ions, he made no confusion, did not conttadict 
himself, did noi get hightened or run ai\a\ 
from the field of battle, l)ut with his gic'at tai t 
and military c'xpciieiKC carried out his role ol 
appearing to command, calmly and with dig 
nity. 

CHAPl’ER XXIX 

On rliurmnc, horn a second careful inspection 
of the lines, Napoleon remarked- 

"The chessmen are set up, the game will hr 
gin tornoiiowi" 

Having ordered punch and summoned cli 
Beausset, he began to talk to him about Pans 
and about some change's he niearii to make* in 
the Empiess' household, surpiising the pi elec i 
by his memory of minute details relating to ilu 
court. 

He showed an interest in trifles, joked about 
de Beausset 's love ol travel, and challc'd caie 
lessly, as a famous, self confident surgeon who 
knows his job does when turning up his sleev es 
and putting on his apron while a patient is be- 
ing strapped to the o|x*iating table. "The mat- 
ter is ill my hands and is clear and definite in 
my head. When the times comes to set to vvoik 
I shall do it as no one else could, but now 1 can 
jest, and the more I jest and the calmer I am 
the more tranc|uil and confident you ought to 
be, and the more amazed at my genius." 
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H.ivmg finished his second glass of punch, 
Napolton went to rest before the serious busi 
ness whuh, he tonsidtrcd, awaited him next 
d ly Hew is so much interested in that task that 
lu was un ible to sleep, and in spite of his cold 
whuh had grown wtuse from the dampness of 
the esening, Ik went into the large division of 
the tent at three o’clock in the morning loudly 
blowing his nose lie isked whether the Rus- 
si ms h id not withdrawn, and was told that the 
eiiems s lues were still in the same places He 
iH>ddecl ippiovil 

lh( leljiit mt ill attendance c line into the 

tc lit 

Well Ripp do \oii think we shall (h) good 
business todisr N ipokon iskccl him 
\\ ithout doubt sire replied Ripp 
\ ipoleon looked it him 
Do \ou re membei sire wh it sou did me the 
hoiun to say it Smoh nskr contiiiiud k ipp 
Ihe wine isdriwn mcl must he drunk 
N ipoleon liownetl intl sit silent lor i long 
time le ining his he id on his h ind 

I his pool arm)’ he sudelenh rem irked 
li lias el iiitiiisheel gic 111) siiK ( Smol nsk lor 
tunc is frinkh i eointcsin Ripp 1 hive al 
w ns Slid so iiiei 1 un beginning to c xpene nee 
It Hut the (tuiids R i[)p the (iiiiids ire in 
tier he rein liked iiiteiiog itne 1) 

\ i s siiL n plied R ipp 
N Ipoleon took i lo/en^e put it in his mouth, 
md ghneed it his w iteh lie w is not sleepy 
incl It w is still not lu ulv moi nmg It w is im 
possible togne furlhc r oidi is lor the sikc of 
killing lime lor the oieleis h id ill been given 
iiulwtic now b( ing i xec uteel 

M ive, the biscuits md rue been serve el out 
\ 1 the regiments of the (^uaiels^ asked N tpo 
\k on su ml) 

\es sue ” 

I he 1 u e toe)?** 

Ripp lepliccl lint he had gnen the Finper 
oi s oielei ibout the rue, l)Ut N ipoleon shook 
his he ul III dissatislaetioii is il not believing 
tint Ins eiieler hiel been executed \ii attend 
mt eaine m with puneh N ipedeon ordered an 
other gl iss to be brought for R ipp and silent 
1) sipped his own 

1 have neither taste norsmell,’* he remarked, 
snilhng U his glass ' Ihis cold is tiresome 
1 hey talk about rnedieinc— wh it is the good of 
niedume when it can t cure a cold^ ( orvisait 
give me these lo/enges but the) don t help at 
.ill VVh It (111 doe tors eure^ One cant cure 
ail) thing Our body is a niaehme ior living It 
is orgaiii/ed for that, it is its natuie Let lile go 
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on in It unhindered and let it defend itself it 
will do more than if )ou par ilyze it by encum 
bering it with remedies Our body is like a 
pc^ifeet watch that should go for a certain time, 
the w itfhniakcr tan not open it he can only ad 
just It b) Fumbling and that blindfold 
Yes e)ui bod) is i machine for living that isall ’* 
And hivmg entered on the pith of dehiii 
tion ol w hu h he was fond Napoleon suclcleril) 
and iinexpcete dl) g ive a new e 3 ne 

* Do )ou know Ripp whitmilitir) art is-" 
asked lu “It is the art of being strongei than 
the eiu 111 ) at i give n moment 1 hat s all 
R ipp in ule no reply 

‘ Tomoriow we shall hive to deal with Ku 
tu70v' said Napoleon ' WV shall sec’ Do vou 
remember at Hrauii lu he eommandctl an irmv 
for three weeks and did not oiue mount a 
horse to inspect his entrenehrnents We 
sh ill sec* * 

I le looked at his watc h It w is still only four 
eicloek I le did not feel sleepy 1 he punchvvas 
finished mtl thcie w is still noihmg to do He 
rose w liked to md tio put on i w urn over 
eoit iiui lint md went out of the lent Ihe 
night was dirk and d imp a sc ireelv pcieepii 
hie moisture w IS d< see nding from ibovc Near 
hv tlie ( mipfnts weie dimly binning among 
the lieiuh Guilds and in the distmee those 
oi the Riissi in line slione tlnough the smok' 

1 lu v\e itlur w IS calm and the rustle and 
tiuiipof the Pi tnch troops ilread) beginning 
to move to tike up their positions were eleailv 
audible 

N ipoleon w ilkcel about in fiont ol his tent, 
lookeil It the fires iiicl listened to th si sounds 
and as he w is pissing a tall guaidsn m in i 
sliiggv e ip who w IS standing sentinel beloie 
his lent and h ul elr iw n himself up like i black 
pillai It sight of the Lmperor, Napoleon 
stopped in front of him 

What yeai did you eiitei the sen ice he 
asked with that allcctation ol miliiir) blunt 
ness and geniality with wliuh he alw ivs atl 
dressed the soldicis 

1 he man answered the quc'^iion 
“ Vh! One of the old onesi Has vour itgi 
mtnt had its rue -^ * 

‘ It has, Youi M ijcsty ’’ 

N ipoleon noddeel and walked awav 

At hnlfpist five Napoleon roile to the vil 
lage of Shev iidino 

It was growing light, the skv w is clearing on 
1) a single cloud lav in the eist Ihe it) in 
doned c mipfircs were huinmg themselves out 
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in the faint morning liji'ht. 

On the ri<>ht a single deep report of a can- 
non resounded and died away in the prevail- 
ing silence. Some mi nines passed. A second and 
a third report shook the air, then a fourth and 
a fifth boomed solemnly near by on the right. 

The fust shots had not yet ceased to rever- 
berate before others rang out and yet more 
were heard mingling with and overtaking one 
another. 

Napoleon with his suite rode up to the She- 
vArdino Redoubt where he dismounted. 'Fhe 
game had begun. 

CHAPTER XXX 

On RurRNiNO to Gdiki after having seen 
Prince Andrew, Piene oideied his groom to 
get the horses reach and to call him early in the 
morning, and then immediately fell ash'ep be- 
hind a partition in a corner Boiis had given 
up to him. 

Before he w^as thoroughly awake next morn- 
ing everybody had .il ready left the hut. The 
panes were rattling in the little windows and 
his groom was shaking him. 

“Your excellencv! Your excellency I Your ex- 
cellency’” he kept repeating pertinaciously 
while he shook Piene by the shoulder without 
looking at him, having apparently lost hope 
of getting him to wake up. 

“What? Has it begun? Is it time?” Pierre 
asked, waking up. 

“Hc*ar the filing,” said the groom, a dis- 
charged soldier. “All the gentlemen have gone 
out. and his Serene Highness himself rode past 
long ago.” 

Pierre dressed hastily and ran out to the 
porch. Outside all was bright, fresh, dc*wy, and 
cheerful. The sun, just bursting forth from fie- 
hind a cloud that had concealed it, was shining, 
with rays still hall broken by the clouds, over 
the roofs of the street opposite, on the clcw- 
besprinkled dust of the road, on the walls of 
the houses, cjn the windows, the fence, and on 
Pierre’s horses standing before the hut. I he 
roar of guns sounded more dist inct outside. An 
adjutant accompanied by a Cossack passed by 
at a sliarp trot. 

“It's time, Ciount; it's timcl” cried the adju- 
tant. 

Telling the groom to follow him with the 
horses, Pierre went clown the strc*et to the knoll 
from which he luicl looked at the field ol battle 
the day before. A crowd of military men was 
assembled there, members of the staff could be 
licard conversing in French, and Kutii/o/'s 


gray head in a white cap with a red band was 
visible, bis gray nape sunk between his .shoul- 
ders. He w'as looking through a field glass down 
the highroad before him. 

Mounting the steps tothekncjll Pierre looked 
at the scene before liim, spc'llbound by its beau- 
ty. It was the same p.niotama lie liad admit i cl 
from that spot the day before, but now the 
w'hole place was full of troops and covered by 
smoke clouds from the guns, and the slanting 
ra\s of the bright sun, 1 ising slightly tc^ the left 
bc'fiind Piene. t.ist upon it through the clear 
morning air pr iietiating streaksol rosy, golden- 
tinted light and long dark shadows. The ioicst 
at the farthest exiremiiy of the panorama 
seemed carved in some precious stone of a yel- 
lowish green color ; its uiululaling outline was 
silhouetted against the horizon and w.is piercc*d 
beyond Vali'ie\o by the Smok'nsk liighroad 
crowded with troops. Nearer at h.iiul glitfcrcxl 
golden cornfields interspersed with copsc's. 
Tficie were troops to be seen everywhere, in 
front and to the right and left. All this was 
vivid, majestic, and une\})ecied: hut what im- 
pressed Ihene most ol all was the mc'w ol the 
battlefield itself, ol Borodino and the hollows 
oil both sides ol the KolochA. 

Abo\c* the Koloch/i, in Boiodinc) and on 
both sides ol It. especially to the ieli w^here the 
Voyna [lowing bet ween its marshy hanks kills 
into the KolochA, a mist had spread which 
seemed to melt, to dissoKe, and to become 
trarisluceiU when the brill ianl sun apjieared 
and magicallycolorcd andoiitlinc'dc^s eiv thing. 
I'lie smoke of the guns mingled watfi tins mist, 
and over the whole expanse and through that 
mist the rays of the morning sun weie reflect- 
ed, Hashing hack like lightning Iroin the water, 
from the dew, and lioin the hayinets of the 
troops ciowdc'd together by the riverhanks 
and in Borodin(>. A while chuich could he 
seen through the mist, and here and there the 
roc»fs of huts in Boiodinc) as well as dense 
masses of soldiers, or green ammunition chests 
and ordnance. And all this moved, or seemed 
to move. as the smoke and mist spread out over 
the whole space, [ust as in the mist-cnvelopi’d 
liollow nc’.ir Borodmc>, so along the entire line 
outside and above it and especially in the 
woods and fields to the left, in the vallc'ys and 
on the summits of the high ground, clouds of 
pow'der smoke seeiiu^d continually to sjjiiiig 
up out ol nothing, now singly, now seveial at 
a time, some translucent, others dense, which, 
swelling, growing, rolling, and blending, ex- 
tended over the whole expanse. 
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'These of smoke :incl (sli.m^e lo s.iy) 

thesoundol the fningproduted ilH'thief beau- 


ty o I llie specta( Ic. 

'7*1////''— suddenly a round compact cloud of 
smoke was seen Tneij[»in^ (rom violet into gray 
and milky white, and *'bo<nn!** enne the re- 
po n a second later. 

‘7*///// /nz///" -and two clouds arose flushing 
one another and blending tcigethei: and 
"'haotn, huotn!'’ came the sounds confnining 
what the eye had seen. 

Tieireglancc'cl round at the fust cloud, which 
he had seen as a round conipac t ball, and in its 
pl«itc already were balloons ol smoke floating 
lo one side, and— '7^*^// ' (with a pause)— '7>w/f. 
/m///” thiee and then four moie appeared 
and ihc*n horn eacli, with the same interval— 
*‘h()(nn -hof)fn, hooinV' came the fine, firm, 
piecise sounds in reply. It schemed as if those 
smoke clouds sometimes ran and sesmetimes 
stood still while woods, fields, and glittering 
basonets ran fiast them. Fiom the lelt, over 
fields and bushes, those laige balls of smoke 
weie continually appearing followed by their 
soil inn lefjoits, while ncMrer still, in the hol- 
lows and woods, thete buist liom the muskets 
small cloudlets that had no time lo become 
b.dls, but had their little echoes in just the 
same W’ay. *'Tiakh-i(i ia lakh!'* came the fre- 
quent crackle of musketiv, but it w'as h regular 
and feeble in conifiaiison with the reports of 
the cannon. 

Tierie wisfiecl to be theic with that smoke, 
those shining basonets, that moseineiit. and 
those sounds. He turned to look at Kutii/ov 
and his suite, to conifiaie his impiessions with 
those of others. They w'ere all looking at the 
field ol battle as he was, and, as it seemed lo 
him, with the same feelings. All their faces 
weie now’ shining w ith that latent warmth of 
leeling Ibeire h.id noticed the day beloic and 
had lully understood after his talk with Prince 
.\ndrew. 

"(a), my dear fcllow^ go . . . and Chiist be 
with youl” Kutu/ov w.is saying to a general 
who stood beside him, not i.iking his eye from 
the battlefield. 

Having received this order the general 
passed by Pieire on his way down the knoll. 

“To the crossingl” said the genet al coldly 
and sternly in icply to one of the stalF who 
askc'd where he was going. 

“Til go there too, 1 too!” thought Pierre, and 
followed the general. 

The general mounted a horse a Clossack had 
brought him. Pierre went to his groom who 
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w’as holding his liorscs and, asking wdiieh was 
the cjuietest, clambered onto it, sci/cd it by 
the mane, and turning out his toes pressed his 
heels against its sides and, feeling that his 
spectacles were slipping ofi but unable to let 
go of the mane ancl leiris, he galloped after the 
general, causing the staff officers to smile as 
they watched him lioni the knoll. 

CHAP TER XXXI 

Havinc. msci-MiiD the hill the gcneial after 
whom Pieire was galloping turned sharply to 
the left, ancl Pieire, losing sight of him. gal- 
loped in among some ranks of infantry march- 
ing ahead of him. He tried tcj pass cither in 
front of them or to the right or left, but there 
were sold icis e verywhere, all w’ith thesarne pre- 
occupied expression and busy with some un- 
seen but CMdeiitly miportatit task. They all 
ga/ed with the same dissatisfied and inc|uir- 
ing expression at this stout nran in a white hat, 
who for some unknown reason thiealened tej 
trample them under his horse’s hcrofs. 

“Why ride into the middleol the battalion?’* 
one of them shouted at him. 

Another prodded his lioisc with the butt 
end of a musket, and Pieire, bending over his 
saddlebow' and hardly able to contiol his shv- 
ing horse, galloped ahead of the soldicrswhcre 
tliere was a iree space. 

I here was a bridge ahead of him, w'here oth- 
er soldiers stood firing. Pierre rode up to them. 
Without being aw'arc of it he had come to the 
bridge across the Kcilocha belw’een (ic'irki and 
Borodino, which the French (having encupied 
Borodinc'i) were attacking in the first phase of 
the battle. Pierre saw' that there was a bridge 
in front of him and that soldiers wcie doing 
something on both sides of it and in the mead- 
ow*, among the rows of new-mown hay which 
he had taken no notice of amid the smoke of 
the campfires the da> before: but despite the 
incessant firing going on there he had no idea 
that this was llie field of battle. He did not no- 
tice the sound of the hulleis whistling from 
cveiy side, or the projectiles that flew- o\er 
him, did not see the enemy on the other side 
ol the rivei', and lor a long lime did not notice 
lire killed and wounded, though many iell near 
him. He looked about him with a smile which 
did not h\'ne his lace. 

“Wh\'s that fellow in front of the line?” 
shouteil somebculy at him again. 

“ To the lelt! . . . keep to the right!” the men 
shouted lo him. 

Pierre went to the right, and unexpectedly 
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encountered one of Radvski's adjutants whom 
he knew. The adjutant Jookcd angrily at Jiim, 
evidently also intending to shout at him, but 
on recognizing him he nodded. 

“How have you got here?” he said, and gal- 
loped on. 

Pierre, feeling out of place there, having 
nothing to do, and afraid of getting in some- 
one’s way again, galloped after the adjutant. 

“What’s happening here? May I come with 
you?’’ he asked. 

“One moment, one moment!” replied the 
adjutant, and riding up to a stout colonel who 
was standing in the nieadcm', lie gave himsome 
message and then addressed Pierre. 

“Why have you come liere, Count?” he asked 
with a smile. “Still inquisitive?” 

“Yes, yes.” assented Pierre. 

But the adjutant turned his horse about and 
rode on. 

“Here it’s tolerable,” said he, “but with Ba- 
gration on the left Hank they’re getting it 
frightfully hot.” 

“Really?” said Pierre. “Where is that?” 

“Come along with me to our knoll. We can 
get a view from there and in our battery it is 
still bearable,” said the adjutant. “Will you 
come?” 

“Yes, I’ll come with you,” replied Pierre, 
looking round for his groom. 

It w'as only now that he noticed wounded 
men staggering along or being carried on 
stretchers. On that very meadow he had rid- 
den over the day bcfoie, a soldier W'as lying 
athwart the rows of scented hay. with his head 
thrown awkw'ardly back and his .shako off. 

“Why haven’t they carried himaw'ay?” Pierre 
was about to ask, but seeing the stern expres- 
sion of the adjutant who was also looking that 
way, he checked himself. 

Pierre did not find his groom and rode 
along the hollow with the adjutant to Ra(^*v- 
ski’s Redoubt. His horse lagged behind the ad- 
jutant’s and jolted him at every step. 

“You don’t seem to be used to riding, 
Count?” remarked the adjutant. 

“No, it’s not that, but her action seems so 
jerky,” said Pierre in a puzzled tone. 

“Why . . . she’s wounded!” said the adju- 
tant. “In the off foreleg abo\e the knee. A bul- 
let, no doubt. I congratulate you. Count, on 
your baptism of fire!” 

Having ridden in the smoke past the Sixth 
Corps, behind the artillery which had been 
moved loTward and was in action, deafening 
them with the noise of firing, they came to a 


small wood. I'licre it was cool and quiet, with 
a scent of autumn. Pierre and the adjutant dis- 
mounted and walked up the hill on foot. 

“Is the general here?” asked the adjutant 
on reaching the knoll. 

“He was here a minute ago but has just gone 
that way,” someone told him, pointing to the 
right. 

'I'hc adjutant looked at Pierre as if pu/zlccl 
what to do ivith him now. 

“Don't ironblc about me,” said Pierre. “I’ll 
go up onto the* knoll if I may?” 

“Yes, do. You'll see everything from there 
and it’s less dangerous, and I’ll come for you.” 

Pierre went to the battery and the adjutant 
rode on. 'Phey did not meet again, and only 
muc h later did Pierre learn lliat he lost an arm 
that day. 

The knoll to which Pierre ascended was tJiat 
famous one aftcTw.ircls kne^wn to the Russians 
as the Knoll Battery or U.u-vski’s Redoubt, 
and to the French as la grande redoute, la /ci- 
fale redoute, la redoute du centie, around 
which tens of thousands fell, and which the 
French regarded as the key to the whole po- 
sition. 

Tin's redoubt consisted of a knoll, on three 
sides of which trenches had been dug. Within 
the entrenchment stood ten guns that wcie 
being fired thioiigh openings in the earth 
woik. 

In line with the ktioll on both sides stood 
other guns which also fned incc\ssantly. A little 
behind the guns Mood infantry. When ascend- 
ing that knoll Picric had no iK>lion that this 
spot, on which small trenches had been dug 
and from w'hich a few guns were firing, was 
the most im]>oitant point of the battle. 

On the contrary, just because he happencxl 
to be there he rhoughl it one ol the least sig- 
nificant parts oi I lie field. 

Having reached the knoll, Pierre sat down 
at one end ot a trench .siinouncling the battery 
and ga/ed at what was going on aiouncl liim 
with an uncfinsc iously happy smile. Occasion- 
ally he rose and walked about the battery still 
with that same smile, trying not to obstiuct 
the soldiers who were loacling, hauling the 
guns, and continually running past him with 
bagsand charges. The guns of that battery were 
being fired continually one after another with 
a cU*afcning roar, enveloping the whole ncigh- 
borhcMid in powder smoke. 

In contrast with the dread felt by the in- 
fantrymen placed in support, here in the bat- 
tery where a small number of men busy at their 
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work were separated from the rest by a trench, 
everyone experienced a common and as it were 
lamily feeling of animation. 

The intrusion of Pierre’s nonmilitary figure 
in a white hat made an unpleasant impression 
at first. The soldiers looked askance at him with 
surprise and even alarm as they went past him. 
'1 he senior artillcTy olFicer, a tall, long-legged, 
pockmarked man, moved over to Pierre as if 
to see the action of the farthest gun and looked 
at him with curiosity. 

A young round-faced officer, cjuite a boy still 
and evidently only just out ol the Cadet Col- 
lege, who w'as zealously comma nil ing the two 
guns entrusted to liim,address<*d Pierre sternly. 

“Sii," he said, “permit me to ask you to 
stand aside. You must not be here.” 

riie soldicTs shook their heads disapprov- 
ingly as they looked at Pierre. But when they 
had convinced themselves that this man in the 
white hat was doing no harm, but either sat 
cjuietly cm the slope of the trench with a sliy 
Mnile or, politely making way lor the soldiers, 
pacec! 11101 down the battery under fire as 
calmly as ii he were on a Imulcvard, their feel- 
ing of hostile distrust gradually began to 
c h.inge into a kindly and bantering sympathy, 
such as soldiers tcel for their dogs, cocks, goats, 
,ind in general lor the animals that live with 
the regiment. The men soon accepted Pierre 
into their family, adopted him, gave him a 
nil knamc ("our gentleman"), and made kind- 
ly lull of him among tlicinselvcs. 

A shell tore uj) the earth two paces from Pi- 
erre and he looked around wnili a smile as he 
lirushed from his clothes some earth it had 
thrown up. 

“And how's it you're not afraid, sir, really 
now?" a red- faced, broad-shouldered soldier 
asked Pierre, with a grin that disclosed a set 
ol sound, white teeth. 

“Arc you afraid, then?" said Pierre. 

“What else do you expect?" answered the 
soldier. “She has no mercy, you know! When 
she comes spluttering down, out go your in- 
nards. One can't help being afraid," he said 
laughing. 

Several of the men, w'ilh bright kindly faces, 
stopped beside Pierre. 1 hey seemed not to have 
expected him to talk like anybody else, and the 
discovery that he did so delighted them. 

“It's the business of us soldiers. But in a 
gentleman it's wonderful I 'riiere’s a gentle- 
man for youl" 

“To your places!" cried the young otficer to 
the men gathered round Pierre. 
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The young officer was evidently exercising 
his duties for the first or second lime and 
therefore treated both his superiors and the 
men with great precision aiicl fomialily. 

The booming cannonade and the fusillade 
of musketry w^ere growing more intense over 
the whole field, cspec ially to the left where Ba- 
gratiim’s filches were, but wliere Pierre was 
the smoke of the firing made it almost im- 
possible to distinguish anything. Moi Cover, 
his whole attention was engrossed by watch- 
ing the family circle— separated from all else 
—formed by the men in the battery. His fust 
unconscious feeling of joyful animation pro- 
duced by the sights and sounds of the battle- 
field was now replaced by another, especially 
since he had seen that soldier lying alone in 
the hayfield. Now', seated on the slope of the 
trench, he obser\’ed the faces of those around 
him. 

By ten o’clock some twenty men had already 
been carried away from the battery; tw’o guns 
were smashed and cannon balls fell more and 
more frequently on the battery and spent 
bullets bu/zed and whistled around. But the 
men in the battery seemed not to notice this, 
and merry voices and jokes were heard on all 
sides. 

“A live one!" shouted a man as a whistling 
shell appioached. 

“Not this way! To the infantry 1 " added an- 
other with loud laughter, seeing the shell lly 
past and fall into the ranks of the supports. 

“iVre you bowing to a friend, ch?’’ remarked 
another, chaffing a peasant who ducked low 
as a cannon ball flew o\cr. 

Several soldiers gathered by the wall of the 
trench, looking out to sec what w'as happen- 
ing in front. 

"They’ve withdrawn the front line, it has 
retired," said they, pointing over the earth- 
w'ork. 

“Mind your own business," an old sergeant 
shouted at them. "It they’ve retired it’s because 
there’s work for them to do farther back.'’ 

And tlic sergcaiil, taking one of the men b\ 
the shoulders, gave him a shove with his knee. 
This was followed by a burst of laughter. 

“To the fifth gun, wheel it up!" came shouts 
from one side. 

“Now then, all together, like bargees!" rose 
the merry voices of those who were moving the 
gun. 

"Oh. she nearly knocked our gentleman’s hat 
olll" cried the red-faced humiu ist. showing his 
lecihand chafliiig Pierre. “Awkward baggage!" 
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he added reproachfully to a cannon ball that 
struck a cannon wheel and a man’s leg. 

“Now then, you foxesi” said another, laugh- 
ing at some inilitiaincn who, stooping low. en- 
tered the battery to carry away the wounded 
man. 

“So this gruel isn't to your taste? Oh, you 
crows! You're scared!’* they shouted at the mi- 
litiamen who stocxl hesitating betore the man 
whose leg had been torn off. 

“There, lads . . . oh, oh!" they mimicked the 
peasants, “they don’t like it at all!" 

Pierre noticed that alter e\ery ball that hit 
the redoubt, and after every Icjss, the liveliness 
increased more and more. 

As the flames of the hre hidden within come 
more and more vividly and rapidly from an 
approaching thundercloud, so, as if in opposi- 
tion to what was taking place, the lightning of 
hidden fire growing more and more intense 
glowed in the faces of these men. 

Pierre did not look out at the battlefield and 
was not concerned to know what was happen- 
ing there; he was entirely absorbed in watch- 
ing this lire which burned ever more brightly 
and which he felt was flaming up in the same 
way in his own .soul. 

At ten o’clock the infantry that had been 
among the bushes in front of the battery and 
along the Kdinenka sti camlet retreated. From 
the battery they could be seen running back 
past it carrying their wounded on their mus- 
kets. A general with his suite came to the bat- 
tery, and after speaking to the colonel gave 
Pierre an angry look and went away again 
having ordered the infantry supports behind 
the battery to lie down, so as to be less ex- 
posed to fire. After this from amid the ranks 
ot infantry to the right of the battery came the 
sound of a drum and shouts of coimiiancl, and 
from the battery one saw how those ranks of 
infantry moved forward. 

Pierre looked over the wall of the trench and 
was particularly struc k by a pale young officer 
wlio, letting his sword hang clown, was walking 
backwards and kept glancing uneasily around. 

The ranks of the infantry di.sappeared amid 
the smoke but their long drawn shout and rap- 
id musketry firing could still be heard. A few 
minutes later crowds of wcjunclcd men and 
stretcher-bearers came back from that direc t ion. 
Projectiles began to fall still more frrcpjently 
in the battery. Several men were lying about 
whohadnot been removed. Around thecatinon 
themen moved still more briskly and busily No 
one any longer took notice of Pierre. Once or 


twice he was shouted at for being in the way, 
'I'ho seniorollicer moved with big, rapid strides 
from one gun to another with a frowning lace. 
I he young olliccr, with his face still more 
flushed. coinnianded the men more scrupulous- 
ly than ever. The soldiers handed up the 
charges, turned, loadc'd, and did their business 
with strained smaiincss.'I hc'ygave little jumps 
as thc'y walked, as though they were on springs. 

The sloimcloud had come upon them, and 
in c\ery face llie fiie wJiich Pic'irc had watclied 
kindle burned iipbrightly. Pierre was standing 
beside the commanding olliccr. I'hc young olh- 
ccr, his hand to his shako, ran up to his su- 
perior. 

“I have the honor to report, sir, that only 
eight rounds are Icit. Are we to continue lir- 
ingf" he asked. 

“(irapcshotl" the senior shouted, without 
answering the c|uestion, looking over the wall 
of the trench. 

Suddenly sometliing happened: the young 
oflicergasea gaspand hcnclingdouhle sat clown 
on the ground like a biid shot on the wing. 
Eveiything became strange, coiiluscd. and 
misty in Pierre's eves. 

One cannon ball alter another whistled by 
and strut k the earthuoik, a soldier, or a gun. 
Pierre, who had nrit noticed these .sounds be- 
fore, now heard nothing else. On the ligln ol 
the battery soldicis sliouting “Hiiirah!’’ were 
runningnot forwards but liackwards, it seemed 
to Pierre. 

A cannon ball struck flic very end of the 
carthw'ork by which hewMsstaiiding.ci uiiil>liiig 
down the earth: a black ball fladied bclorc^ his 
eyes and at the same instant pluTn|)ed into 
something. Some militiamen w'ho weie entci- 
iiig the battery ran back. 

“All with grapc'shot!" slionted tlu* olficer. 

The serge.! nt lan up to the oflicer and in .a 
frightened whispcT inlonncd him (as a butler 
at dinner inlmins his master that there is no 
more of some wine asked for) that there were 
no more c barges. 

“ I he scoundrelsl What arc they doing?” 
shouted the officer, turning to Pierre. 

I'hc oiriccr’s face was red and persj)iring and 
his eyes glitu*rc*d under his Irowniiig brow. 

“Run to the rcservc-s and bring up the am- 
munition hoxcsl" he yelled, angrily avoiding 
Pierre with his eyes and speaking to Jiis men. 

“I’ll go," said Pierre. 

'The officer, w'ithout answ'cring him, strode 
across to the opposite side. 

“Don’t fire. . . . WaitI" he shouted. 
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The man who had been ordered to go for 
ammunition stunii>led against Picirc. 

“Fh, sir, this is no jd.ice for you,’* said he, 
and ran down (he slope. 

Pierre ran alter hini,.ivoiding the spr)t where 
the young olluer was .sitting. 

One cannon ball, anotlicr. and a third Hew 
over him, ialling in front, l)eside, and behind 
him. Piene ran down the slope. “W'heie am I 
going?" he suddenly asked himsell wlien he 
was already near the green aininunition wag- 
ons. lie halted irresolutely, not knowing 
wheiliei to leturn or go on. Suddenly a terrible 
concussion threw him backwards to theground. 
At the same inst.int he was dazzled by a great 
Hash of llaine, and immediately a deafening 
roar, crackling, and whistling made his ears 
tingle. 

When he came to himself he was sitting on 
the ground leaning on his hands; the ammu- 
nition wagons he had been approaching no 
longer existed, onI\ charred green boards and 
rags littered the .scorched grass, and a horse, 
dar.;I Iiaginents of its shalt behind it, gal- 
Ic^ped past, while another hc»rse lay, like Pi- 
erre, on the ground, uttering prolonged and 
pieicitig cries. 

CHAP PER XXXII 

Brsini* HiMSiii with terror Pierre jumped up 
and ran back to the battery, as to the only ref- 
uge from the horrors that sur rourrclcd him. 

Orr entering (he earthwork he iroticecl that 
therewere men doing something iherebut that 
no shots were being lired from the baiters'. lie 
had no time to realize who these men were. He 
satv the senior edheer lying on the earth wall 
wilii his back turned as il he were examining 
something down below and that one ol thcsol- 
clicTs he liad noticed before was struggling for- 
w.ird slioiiting "BiothersI" and trying to free 
himsell Irom some men who were holding him 
hy the arm. He also saw something else that 
was strange. 

Blit he had not time to realize that the colo- 
nel had been killed, (hat the soldier shouting 
"Broihersl” was a prisoner, and that another 
man had been haNoneted in the back betore 
Iris eyc's, lor hardly had he run into (he re- 
doubt helot c a thin, sallow-faced, perspiring 
man in a blue uniloriir rushed on him sword 
in hand, shouting something. Instinctively 
guarding against the shock— for they had been 
running together at lull speed before they saw 
one airothcr— Pierre put c^ut Iris hands ami 
seized the man (a French olluer) by the shoul- 
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der with one hand and by the throat with the 
other. The olficer, dropping his sw'ord, seized 
Pierre by his collar. 

For some sec onds they gazed with frightened 
eyes at erne another’s uniamiliar far esand both 
were perplexed at what they had done and 
what they were to do rrext. "Am I taken pris- 
oner or have I taken him prisoner?" each was 
thinking. But the Irerith olficer was evidently 
more inclined to think he had been taken pris- 
oner because Pierre’s strong hand, impel led by 
instinctive fear, squeezed his throat ever tight- 
er and tighter. I'he Frenchman was about to 
say something, when just above their heads, 
terrible and low, a cannon ball whistled, and 
it seemed to Pierre that the French officer’s 
head had been torn off, so swiftly had he 
ducked it. 

Pierre too bent his head and let his hands 
fall. Without further thought as to who had 
takfui whom prisoner, the Frenchman ran back 
to the battery and Pierre ran down the slope 
stumbling over the dead and wounded who, it 
seemed to him, caught at his feet. Bui betore 
he reached the foot of the knoll he was met by 
a dense crowd of Russian soldiers who, stum- 
bling, tripping up, and shouting, ran merrily 
and wildly tow'ard the battery. (This was the 
attack for which Ermblov claimed the credit, 
declaring that onK his courage and good luck 
made such a feat possible: il w’as the attack in 
which he was said to have thrown some St. 
George’s Crosses he had in his pocket into the 
battery for the first soldiers to take who got 
thcie.) 

The French who had occupied the battery 
Heel, and our troops shouting "Hurrah!” pur- 
sued them so far beyond the battery that it was 
difficult to call them back. 

I'hc prisoTK'is were brought clotvn from the 
battery and among them svasa wounded Frcnc h 
general, whom the officers surrounded. Crowds 
of wounded— some known to Piene and some 
unknown— Russians and French, with faces 
distorted by suffering, walked, crawled, and 
were carried on strctchei's fiom the battery. 
Pierre again went up onto the knoll where he 
had .spent over an Iumr. and of that family 
circle whii h had irceived him as a member he 
did not find a single one. "I'liere were maiiv 
dead whom he did not know, but some he rec- 
ognized. dlie young officer still sat in the same 
wav. bent double, in a pool of blood at the 
edge of the earth wall. The red-faced man was 
still tw^itching, but they did not carry him 
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Pierre ran clown the slope once inoie. 

"Now they will stop it. now they will be hor- 
rificcl at what they ha\c clone!" he thought, 
aimlessly going towaid a crowd of stretcher- 
bearers moving from the battlefield. 

But behind the veil of smoke the sun was 
still high, and in front and especially to the 
left, near Semenovsk, something seemed to be 
seething in the smoke, and the roar of cannon 
and musketry did not diminish, but even in- 
creased to desperation like a man who, strain- 
ing himself, shrieks with all his remaining 
strength. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

The chut action of the battle of Borodin 6 
was fought within the seven thousand feet be- 
tween Borodinc) and B.igratidn\s fl^chrs. Be- 
yond that space there was, on the one side, a 
demonsiiation made by the Russians with 
Uvdrov’s casalry at midday, and on the other 
side, beyond Utitsa, Poniatosc ski's collision 
with Tuchkdv; but these two weie detached 
and feeble actions in comparison with what 
took place in the center of the battlefield. On 
the field between Borodino and the fUches, be- 
side the wood, the chief action of the day tcx)k 
place on an open space visible fioin both sides 
and was fought in the simplest and most ait- 
less way. 

The battle began on both sides with a can- 
nonade from several hundred guns. 

Then when the whede field was covered with 
smoke, two divisrons, Campan’s and Dcssaix’s, 
advanced from the French right, while Murat's 
troops advanced cjii Boiodind from their left. 

From the Shev^idino Redoubt where Napo- 
leon was standing the fleches weic two thirds 
of a mile away, and it w'as mote than a mile as 
the crow flies to Boiodind, .so that Napoleon 
could not see what was happening there, es- 
pecially as the smoke mingling with the mist 
hid the whole locality. The soldiers of Dcssaix’s 
division advancing against the flerha could 
only be seen till they had entered the hollow 
that lay between them and the flee firs. As soon 
as they had descended into tliat hollow, the 
smoke of the guns and musketry on the filches 
giew so dense that it coveied the whole ap- 
proach on that side of it. Through the smoke 
glimpses could be c aught of something black 
—probably men--and at times the glint of 
bayonets. But whether they were moving or 
stationary, whether they w^cre French or Rus- 
sian, could not be discovered from the Shev^r- 
dino Redoubt. 


The sun had risen brightly and its slanting 
rays struck stiaight into Napoleon’s face as, 
shading his eyes with his hand, he looked at 
the fl^ehrs.Thv smoke spiead out belore them, 
and at times it looked as if the smoke weie 
mov'ing, at times as if the troops moved. Some- 
times shouts weie luMrd through the filing, 
but it was impossible to tell what was being 
done (hero. 

Napoleon, standing on the knoil, looked 
through a field glass, and in its small circlet 
saw smoke and men, sometimes Ins own and 
sometimes Russians, but when he lorjked 
again with the naked eye, he tcjiilci not tell 
wlierc what he had set*n was. 

He descended the knoll and began walking 
up and down before it. 

Occasionally he stopped, listened to the fil- 
ing. and ga/cd intently at the battlefield. 

But not only was it impossible to make out 
what was happening from w'here he was st.ind- 
ing down below, or from the knoll above on 
which some of his genet als had taken their 
stand, but even ftom the {lecher themselves - 
ill which by this time ihcie were now Kussian 
and now Ftenrb solciieis, alternately 01 to- 
gether, dead, wounded, alive, ftightened. or 
maddened— even at those flee firs thcmsi l\es it 
was impossible to make out what vs as taking 
place, i'hcie foi several hours amid inressant 
cannon and musketjiy fiic, now Russians weie 
seen alone now Ftemhinen alone, now in- 
fantiy, and now cavaliy: they appe.iicd filed, 
fell, collided, not knowing what to do with 
one anotltcT, set earned, and tan back again. 

Fiom the battlefield adjutants Ik had sent 
out, and orderlies ftom his maishals. kept 
galloping up to Napc^leon with reports of the 
progress c^f the action, but all these lepotis 
were false, both because it was iinpossiliU in 
the heat of battle to say what was happening 
at any given moment and because many of the 
adjutants did not go to the actual place of 
conflict but reported what they hadhcMrd from 
otheis, and also because wdiile an adjutant was 
riding mcjie than a mile to Napoleon ciicum- 
stnnees changed and the news he brought was 
alicady becoming lake. 'I bus an adjutant gal- 
loped up from Murat with tidings that Boro- 
dind had been occupied and the biidgc over 
the Kolochi w^as in the hands of the Ftench. 
'Fhe adjutant asked whether Napoleon wished 
the troops to cross it? Napoleon gave orders 
that the troops should form up on the faither 
side and wait. But belore that cmler was given 
-almost as soon ni fact as the adjutant had 
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loft Borodin6— the bridge had been retaken by 
the Russians and burned, in the very skirmish 
at which Pierre had been present at the begin- 
ning of the battle. 

An adjutant galloped up from tlie filches 
with a pale and frightened lace and reported 
to Napoleon that tlicir attack had been re- 
pulsed, (tampan wounded, and Davout killed; 
yet at the \ cry time the adjutant had been told 
that tJie French had bc*en repulsed, the fl^rhes 
had in fact been recapturccl by other French 
troops, and ])a\oul was alive and only slightly 
biuised. On the l>asis of these necessarily un- 
trustworthy lepoits Napoleon gave his orders, 
which had either been executed before he 
ga\e them or could not be and were not exe- 
cuted. 

T he marshals and generals, who were nearer 
to the ficdd of battle but, like Napolc'on, did 
not take part in the actual fighting and only 
occasionally went within musket range, made 
their own arrangements without asking Napo- 
leon and issueil orders where and in what di- 
IV' 'ioi. ivi hre and wlu*re cavahy should gallop 
and infantry should run. Hut e\en theirorders, 
like Napoleon's, were seldom c an iecl out, and 
then but partially. For the most part things 
happened contrary to their orders. Soldiers 
oideied to advance ran back on mcetinggrape- 
shot; soldiers oideied to remain where thew 
were, suddenly, seeing Russians unexpectedly 
before them.soiiietimes rushed back and some- 
timc's forward, and the cavalr) dashed without 
orders in pursuit of the Hying Russians. In this 
w'a\ tw'o caxalry regiments galloped through 
the Senienossk hollow and as soon as they 
reached the lop of the incline turned round 
and galloped lull sjrced back again. The in- 
fantry moved in the same way, sometimes run- 
ning to c|uite Cither places than those they 
were ordered to go to. All orders as to wiierc 
and when to move the guns, when to send in- 
fantry to shoc^t or horsemen to ride down the 
Russian inlantry— all such orders were given 
by the olfuers on the spot nearest to the units 
concerned, without asking either Ncy, Davout, 
or Mural, much less Napoleon. Fhey did not 
lear getting into trouble for not fulfilling or- 
ders or lor acting on their own initiative, lor 
ill battle what is at stake is what is dearest to 
uiaii'-his own life— and it sometimes seems that 
safety lies in running back, sometimes in run- 
ning forward; and these men who were right 
in the heat of the battle acted according to the 
mood of the moment. In reality, however, all 
these movements forward and backward did 
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not improve or alter the position of the troops. 
All their rushing and galloping at one another 
did little harm, the harm of disablement and 
death was caused by the balls and bullets that 
flew over the fields on which these men were 
floundering about. As soon as they left the 
place where the balls and bullets were flying 
about, their superiors, located in the back- 
ground, re-formed them and brought them 
under discipline and under the influence of 
that discipline led them back to the /one of 
fire, where under the influence of fear of death 
they lost their discipline and rushed aUmt ac- 
cording to the c hance promptingsof the throng. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

Napoleon's CENrRALs-Davout, Ney, and Mu- 
rat, who were near that region of fiie and 
sometimes even entered it— rej>catedly led in- 
to it huge masses of well-ordered troops. But 
contrary to what had always happened in their 
former battles, instead of the news ilicv ex- 
pected of the enemy's flight, these orderly 
masses leturned thence as disorgani/cd and 
terrified mobs. The generals re-formed them, 
but their numbers constantlv decreased. In the 
middle of the day Murat sent his adjutant to 
Napoleon to deiihind reinfoic emcrUs. 

Napoleon sat at the foot of the knoll, drink- 
ing punch, when Mural’s adjutant galloped 
up with an assurance that the Russians would 
be routed if His Majesty would let him ha\e 
another division. 

“Reiiifoicements?” said Napoleon in a tone 
of stern surprise, looking at the adjutant— a 
handsome lad with long black curls ananged 
like Mural's own— as though he did not under- 
stand his words. 

"Reinforccmcntsl” thought Napoleon to 
himself. "How can they need reinforcements 
when they already have half the army diiecicd 
against a weak, unentrenched Russian wing,^” 

“ Fell the King of Naples,” said he sternly, 
“that it is not noon yet, and 1 don't yet see my 
chessboard i Icarly. Cic^! . . .” 

'I'he handsome boy adjutant with the long 
hair sighed deeply without removing his hand 
from his hat and galloped back to where men 
weic being slaughtered. 

Napoleon rose aiuf hav ing summoned Caiil- 
aincourt and Berthicr began talking to them 
about matters unconnected with the battle. 

In the midst of this conversation, which was 
beginning to interest Najxilcon.BerthicT'scves 
turned to look at a general with a suite, who 
was galloping toward the knoll on a lathering 
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horse. It was Belliard. Having dismounted he 
went up to the Emperor with lapid strides and 
in a loud voice began boldly demonstrating 
the necessity of sending reinforcements. He 
swore on his honor that the Russians w'erc lost 
if the Emperor would gi\c another division. 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders and con- 
tinued to pace up and down without replying. 
Belliard began talking loudly and eagerly to 
the generals of the suite around him. 

"You are very fiery. Belliard," said Napo- 
leon, when he again came up to the general. 
"In the heat of a battle it is easy to make a 
mistake. Cio and have another look and then 
come back to me." 

Before Belliard was out of sight, a messenger 
from another part of the battlefield galloped 
up. 

"Now then, what do you want?" asked Na- 
poleon in the tone of a man irritated at being 
continualh distutbed. 

"Sire, the prince . . ." began the adjutant. 

"Asks for rcinfoi cements?" said Napoleon 
with an angry gesture. 

Theadjutant bent his head aflirmatisely and 
began to report, but the Emperor tinned from 
him, took a coujile of stcjis, stopped, came 
back, and called Berthier. 

"We must gi\e reserves," he said, moving 
his arms slightly apait. "Who do )ou think 
should be sent there?" he askc'd of Berthier 
(whom he subsccjuently termed "that gosling 
I have made an eagle"). 

"Send (^laparMe’s division, sire," replied 
Berthier, who knew all the divisions, regi- 
ments, and battalions by heart. 

Napoleon nodded assent. 

7 he adjutant galloped lo ClaparMe’s divi- 
sion and a tew minutes later the YoungGuards 
stationed behind the knoll moved forward. 
Napolc'on gazc'd silently in that direction. 

"No’" he suddenly said to Berthier. "1 can't 
send Claparede. Send Eriaiu’s division." 

1 hough there was no advantage in sending 
Friaiit’s division instead of Claparede'.s, and 
even in obvious inconvenience and delay in 
stojiping Clapar('*dc and sending Eriant now, 
the Older was carried out exactly. Napoleon 
did not notice that in regard to his army he 
was playing tlic part of a doctor who hinders 
by his medicines— a role he so justly under- 
stood and condemned. 

Friaiit's division disappeared as the others 
had done into the smoke of the battlefield. 
From all sides adjutants continued to arrive at 
a gallop and as if by agreement all said tiic 


same thing. They all asked for reinforcements 
and a 11 said t hat tlic Russians were holding their 
positions and maintaining a hellish fiie under 
vvhiih the Irene h aimy was melting awav. 

Napoleon sat on a campstool, wra|>j>ed in 
thought. 

M. cle Beausset, the man so fond ol ‘ravel, 
having fasted since morning, came up to the 
Emperor and ventured respectfully to suggest 
lunch to 1 1 is Majesty. 

"I hope I may now congratulate Your Maj- 
esty on a victory?" said he. 

Napoleon silently shook his head in nega- 
tion. Assuming the negation to refer onlv to 
the victoi 7 and not to the lunch, M. de Beaus- 
set ventured with respectful jocularity to le- 
maik th.it theie is no icMson fot not having 
lunch when one can get it. 

"(io away . . ." e\i kumcxl Napoleon sudden- 
ly and moiosely, and tinned aside. 

A beatific smile of it'giet, lepeniance, and 
ecsta.sy beamed on M. de Beausset 's face and 
he glided away to the oihei geneials. 

Napoleon was expeiieiumga leelmgol de- 
pression like that ol an cvei lucky g.imhier 
who, alter lecklesslv Hinging monev ahoiil and 
always winning, suddenlv pisi v^luii he has 
calculated all the chances ol the game, finds 
that the moie he coiisideis his ])l.iy the moie 
surely he loses. 

His troops wete the same, his gcncTals the 
.same, the same piepaialions had been in.id(‘, 
the same disjiositions. and the same proclama- 
tion coutte ei cnne^ique, he himself vv.is still 
the same: he knew' that .ind knew th.il he was 
now even moie e\pc‘i lenc c‘d ainl skilllnl than 
befoie. I'vcn the enemy w.is the same as .it 
Austei lit/ a nd 1 1 icdla nd— y et t he t ei 1 1 hie si i < ike 
of his aim had supei naturally hecrmie impo 
tent. 

All the old methods that had been unf.iil- 
ingly Clowned with success: the cone enti.ition 
of battel les on one point, an attack by reserves 
lo break the enemy’s line, and a cavahy attack 
by "the men of iron," all these methods bad 
already been employed. yc*t not only was iheic 
no victory, hut Iroin all sides came the s.ime 
news ol generals killed and woundcul. ol lein- 
forccmeiiis nec*ded,of the impossiliilityol chiv- 
ing hack the Russians, and of disorgani/.ition 
among his own troops. 

Formerly, alter he had given two oi three 
orders and uttered a few phrases, inaish.ils and 
adjutants had come galloping up with con- 
gratulations and happy faces, announcing the 
trophies taken, the corps of prisoners, bundles 
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of enemy eagles and standards, cannon and 
stores, and Murat had only begged leave to 
loose the cavalry to gather in the baggage 
wagons. So it had been at I.odi, Maiengo, Ar- 
eola, Jena, Ausieilitr, Wagram, ainl so on. 
But now something strange was ha))pening to 
bis troops. 

Despite news of the capture of the flerhes, 
Napoleon saw that this w^as not the same, not 
at all the same, as what had hap])ened in his 
tormcT battles, lie saw that what he was feel- 
ing was felt by all the men about him experi- 
enced in the art of war. All their laces looked 
dejected, and they all shunned one another's 
eyes— r)nly a de Beausset could tail to grasp the 
meaning of what was happening. 

But Napolccjii with his long experience of 
W’ar well knew the meaning of a battle not 
gained by the attacking side in eight hours, 
alter all efforts had been expended. He knew 
that it svas a lost battle and that the least acci- 
dent might iiow -with the fight balanced on 
such a strained center— destroy him and his 
an»'y 

When he ran his mind over the whole of 
this strange Russian campaign in which not 
one battle had been won, and in which not a 
flag, or (antu)n, oi at my corps had been cap- 
tured in two months, when he looked at the 
coinealed depression on the laces around him 
and heard lepfrrisol tin* Russians still holding 
their ground -a terrilrle feeling like a rright- 
rn.ir'e took possession ot him. and all the un- 
lucky accidents that might destroy him oc- 
culted to his mind. 'J he Russians might fall 
on his lelt wing, might break through his cen- 
ter, he himself might he killed by a stray can- 
non ball. All tins was possible. In loniier 
battles he had only considcTcd the possibilities 
ol siiccc'ss. but now innumerable unlucky 
chances presented themselves, and he expected 
them all. ^'es. it was like a dieani in which a 
man lancies th.it a lullian is coming to attack 
him, and raisc’s his arm to strike that luilian a 
tciiible blow which he knows should annihi- 
late him, but then leels that Iris arm drops 
pow’erle.ss and limp like a rag, and the horror 
ol una\oidable dc^struction seizes him lu his 
helplessness. 

I he news that the Russians were attacking 
the left flank of the French army aroused that 
Iror ror in Napolc^on. I le sat silentlv c^n a camp- 
stool below the knoll, with head bowed and 
elbows on his kttees. Beilhicr approached arrd 
suggested that they should ride along the line 
to ascertain the position oi affairs. 
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“What? What do you say?“ asked Napoleon. 
“Yes, tell them to bring me my horse.” 

He mounted and rode toward Seinenovsk. 

Amid the powTlcr .smoke, slowly dispersing 
over the whole sj>ace through which Napoleon 
rode, horses and men were lying in pools of 
blood, singly or in heaps. Neither Najroleon 
nor any ol his generals had ever befrne seen 
such horrors or so many slain in such a small 
area, 'f'he roar ol guns, that had not cc'ascd for 
ten hours, wearied the car and ga\e a jreculiar 
significance to the s|>cttaclc, as music does to 
tableaux uwants. Napoleon rode up the high 
grourrd at Semenovsk, and through the smoke 
saw ranks of men in uiri forms of a color un- 
familiar to him. They were Russians. 

'rhe Russians stood in serried lanks behind 
Semenovsk village and its knoll. and their guns 
boomed incessantly along their line and sent 
forth cloitds of smoke. It was rro longer a bat- 
tle: It was a continuous slaughter which could 
be of no avail either to the French ot the Rus- 
sians. Najrolcon stopped his horse and again 
fell into the rc\erie from which Berthicr had 
aroused him. He could not stop what was go- 
ing on before him and around him and was 
supposed to be directed by him and to clepeird 
on him, and from its lack of success this affair, 
for the first time, seemed to him unnecessary 
and horrible. 

One of the generals rcxle up to Napoleon 
and ventured to offer to lead the Old ('luard 
into action. Ney and Berthicr, standing near 
Napolec^ri, exchanged looks and smiled con- 
tempt uouslv at this gerreral’s .senseless f>frei. 

Napoleon bowed his head and remained si- 
lent a long time. 

‘‘.\i eight hunched leagues from Fiance. I 
w'ill not have mv Ciiiard destroyed!” he said, 
and turning his horse rode back toShevdrdino. 

CHAPl'ER XXXV 

On TiiK Ri^c-covi-Rr 1) iirNc:n where Pierre had 
seen him in the moining sat Kutuzov, his gray 
head hanging, his lieavy body rel.ixed. lie 
gave no oicleis. but oiilv asscuicd to or dis- 
sented Ircxu what others suggested. 

“Yes. yes. do that,” he replied to various 
propo.sals. “Yes. yes: go, dear hov, and have a 
look,” he would say to one or another of those 
about him: or. “No, don’t, we’d hotter wait!” 
He listened to the reports that were brought 
him and gave directions when his subordinates 
demanded that ol him: hut when listening to 
the reports it seemed as if he were not inter- 
ested ill the import ot the worefs spoken, but 
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rather in something else— in the expression of 
face and tone of voice of those who were re- 
porting. By long years of military experience 
he knew, and with the wisdom ol age under- 
stood. that it is impossible for one man to 
direct hundreds of thousands of others strug- 
gling with death, and he knew that the result 
of a battle is decided not by the orders of a 
commander in chief, nor the plate where the 
troops arc stationed, nor by the number of 
cannon or of slaughtered men, but by that in- 
tangible foite called the spirit of the army, 
and he watched this force and guided it in as 
far as that was in his powder. 

Kutn/ov’s general expression was one of 
concentrated quiet attention, and his face wore 
a strained look as if he found it didicult to 
master the fatigue of his old and feeble lx>dy. 

At eleven o’clock they brought him news 
that the fitches captured by the French had 
been retaken, but that Prince Bagiation was 
wounded. Kutuzov groaned and swayed his 
head. 

‘*Ride over to Prince Peter Ivdnovich and 
find out about it exactly,” he said to one of his 
adjutants, and then turned to the Duke of 
Wurttcinberg who was standing behind him. 

“Will Your Highness please take command 
of the first army?” 

Soon after the duke’s departure— before he 
could possibly have reached Semenovsk— his 
adjutant came hack from him and told Kulit- 
zov that the duke asked for more troops. 

Kutu/ov made a grimace and sent an order 
to Dokhturov to take over the command of the 
first army, and a request to the duke— whom he 
said he (ould not spare at such an impf)riant 
moment— to return to him. When they brought 
him news that Muiat had been taken prisoner, 
and the staff officers congratulated him, Ku- 
tuzov smiled. 

“Wait a little, gentlemen,” said he. “The 
battle is won, and there is nothitig extraordi- 
nary in the capture of Murat. Still, it is better 
to wait before we rejoice.” 

But he sent an adjutant to take the news 
round the army. 

When Scheibinin came galloping from the 
left flank w'ith news that the French had cap- 
tured the ptfhes and the village of Scmcinovsk, 
Kutii/ov, guessing by the sounds of the battle 
and by Sc her bin in’s looks that the news was 
bad, rose as if to stretch his legs and, taking 
Schcrbi'nin’.s arm, led him aside. 

‘‘Go, my dear fellow.” he said to ErmoLov, 
'*and sec whether something can’t be done.” 


Kutu/ov was in G6rki, near the center of the 
Russian position. The attack directed by Na- 
poleon against our left flank had been .several 
times repulsed. In the center the French had 
not got beyond Borodim'), and on their left 
flank UvArov’s cavalry had put the French to 
flight. 

’Foward three o’clock the French attacks 
ceased. On the faces of all who came from the 
field of battle, and of those who stor)d aiound 
him. Kutu/ov noticed an cxprc.ssion ofextienie 
tension. He was satisfied with the day's .success 
—a success exceeding his expectations, but the 
old man’s strength was failing him. Several 
times his head dropped low as if it were falling 
and he do/cd off. Dinner w^as brought him. 

Adjutant General Wol/ogen, the man wdio 
when riding past Prince Andrew had said, 
“the war should be extended widely," and 
whom Bagiation so detested, rode up while Ku- 
tu/ov was at dinner. W^il/ogen had come fiom 
Barclay de lolly to report on the progress of 
affairs on the left flank. 7 he sag.uious Barclay 
de Tolly, seeing ciowds of wounded men run- 
ning b.ick and the disordered real ol the army, 
weighed all the cncumstances, concluded that 
the battle was lost, and sent his favorite olliccr 
to the commander in chief wnth that news. 

Kutu/ov was chewing a piece ofioastchickcn 
with difficulty and glanced at Wol/ogcii with 
eyes that brightcnecl under their puckering 
lids. 

Wol/»>geri, nonchalantly stretching his legs, 
approached Kutii/ov with a half contemptu- 
ous smile on his lips, .seal rely touching the 
peak of his cap. 

He treated lus Serene Highness with a some- 
what aflected nonchalnncc intended to show 
that, as a highly ti .lined milit.iry man. lie left 
it to Russians to make an idol of this uselc‘ss 
old man, but that he knew whom he was deal- 
ing with. “Dri altc Heir” (as in their own set 
the Germans called Kutu/ov) “is making him- 
self very comfortable,” thought Wolzogen.and 
looking severely at the disfies in front of Ku- 
tuzov he began to report to “the old gentle- 
man” the position of affairs on the left Hank 
as Barclay liad ordered him to and as he him- 
self Jiad seen and understood it. 

“All the points of our position arc in the 
enemy’s hands and we cannot dislodge them 
for lack of troops, the men arc running away 
and it is impossible to stop thcin,” lie re- 
ported. 

Kutu/ov ceased chewing and fixed an aston- 
ished gaze on Wolzogen, as if not understand- 
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what was said to him. Wolzogen, noticing 
'‘the old gcntlemanV agitation, said with a 
smile: 

“1 have not considered it right to conceal 
from your Serene Highness wluit 1 have seen. 
I'hc troops are in complete disorder. . . 

“You liave seen? You have seen? . . Kutu- 
zov shouted frowning, and rising quickly he 
went up to Wol/ogen. 

“How . . . how' dare you! . . he shouted, 
choking and making a threatening gesture 
with his trembling arms: “How dare you, sir, 
say that to jnef You know nothing about it. 
Tell General Barclay from me that his infor- 
mation is incorrect and that the real course of 
the battle is better known to me, the com- 
mandeer in chief, than to him." 

Wol/ogen was about to make a rejoinder, 
but Kutu/ov interrupted him. 

"1 he enemy has been repulsed on the left 
and defeated on the light flank. 11 you have 
seen amiss, sir, do not allow yourself to say 
what you don’t know! Be so good as to ride to 
General Barclay and inform him of my firm 
intention to attack the enemy tomorrow,” said 
Kutu/ov sternly. 

All \verc silent, and the only sound audible 
^\.is the heavy br<*athing of the panting old 
general. 

“ I liev are repulsed everywhere, for which I 
thank Ciod and our brave army! The enemy is 
beaten, and tomorrow we shall drive him from 
the sacred soil ol Russia,” said Kutii/ov cross- 
ing himscdl, and he suddenly sobbed as his 
eyes filled with tears. 

Wol/ogen. shrugging his shoulders and curl- 
ing his lips, stepped silently aside, marveling 
at “the old gentleman’s” conceited stupidity. 

“.'Vh, heie he is, my hero!” said Kutu/ov to a 
portly, handsc^mc, daik-haircd general who 
was just ascending the knoll. 

I his was RacA'ski, who had spent the whole 
day at the most impoitaiit pait of the field of 
BorodimY 

Raevski reported that the troops w’erc firmly 
holding their ground and that the French no 
longer ventured to attack. 

After hearing him, Kutiizov said in French: 

“'I hen you do not think, like some others, 
that we must retreat?” 

“On the contrary, your Highness, in inde- 
cisive actions it is ahvays the most stubborn 
who remain victors,” replied Raevski, “and in 
my opinion . . .” 

“Kaysdrov!” Kutii/ov called to his adjutant. 
“Sit down and write out the order ol the day 


for tomorrow. And you,” he continued, address- 
ing another, “ride along the line and an- 
nounce that tomorrow we attack.” 

While Kutu/ov w^as talking to Racivski and 
dictating the order of the day, Wol/ogen re- 
turned from Barclay and said that General 
Barclay wished to have written cemhrmation 
of the order the held marshal had given. 

Kutu/ov, without looking at Wol/ogen, gave 
directions lor the order to be written out 
w'hich the formci cominancler in chief, U)a\oicl 
petsonal responsibility, very judiciously wished 
to receive. 

And by means of that mysterious indefin- 
able bond which maintains throughout an 
army one and the s.unc temper, known as "the 
spirit of the army,” and w'hich constitutc‘S tlie 
chief sinew of war. Kutu/ov’s words, his order 
for a battle next day. immediately became 
known from one end of the army to the other. 

It was far from being the same w'ords or the 
same order that reached the farthest links of 
that chain. The tales passing from mouth to 
mouth at diftereni ends of the army did not 
even resemble what Kutu/ov had said, but the 
sense of his w’ords spicad everywhere because 
what he said was not the outcome of cunning 
calculations, but of a feeling that lay in the 
commander in chiefs soul as in that ol e\ery 
Russian. 

And on learning that tomorrow’ they WTre to 
attack the enemy, and hearing from the high- 
estcjuartcrs a confirmation of what they wanted 
to belies e, the exhausted, w’avering men felt 
comforted and inspirited. 

CHAPTKR XXXVI 

pRiNc.r Andrkw’s Ri-c.i\!i NT was among the re- 
serves which till altcT one o’clock were stationed 
inacticc behind Semeiiossk. under hcasy artil- 
leiy fire. Toward two o’clock the regiment, 
having already lost more than two hundred 
men, was moved lotward into a tr,impU*d oat- 
field in the gap between Semenovsk and the 
Knoll Battery, where tlu^usands of men per- 
ished that day and on which an intense, con- 
centrated fire fiom several hundred enemy 
guns was directed between one and two 
o’clock. 

Without mining from that spot or firing a 
single shot the regiment here lost another 
ihild ol its men. From in front and especially 
Irom the right, in the unlifiing smoke the 
guns boomed, and c^ut of the mysterious do- 
main of smoke that overlay the whole space 
in front, quick hissing cannon balls and slow 
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whistling shells flew unceasingly. At times, as 
if to allow them a respite, a quarter of an hour 
passed during which the cannon balls and 
shells all Hew overhead, but sometimes several 
men were torn from the regiment in a minute 
and the slain wcie continually being dragged 
away and the wounded carried off. 

With each fresh blow less and less thance 
of life remained for those not yet killed. The 
regiment stood in columns of battalion, three 
hundred paces apart, but nevertheless the 
men were always in one and the same mood. 
All alike were taciturn and morose. Talk was 
rarely heard in the ranks, and it teased alto- 
gether every time the thud of a successful shot 
and the cry of “stretchers!*’ was heard. Most of 
the time, by their officers’ order, the men sat 
on the ground. One. having taken off his 
shako, carefully loosened the gathers of its lin- 
ing and drew them tight again: another, rub- 
bing some dry clay between his palms, polished 
his bayonet; another fingered the strap and 
pulled the buckle of his bandolier, w'hile an- 
other smoothed and refolded his leg bands 
and put his boots on again. Some built little 
houses of the tufts in the plowed grouml, or 
plaited baskets from the straw in the cornfield. 
All seemed fully absorbed in these pursuits. 
When men were killed or wounded, when rows 
of stretchers went past, when some troops re- 
treated, and when great masses of the enemy 
came into view through the smoke, no one 
paid any attention to these things, but when 
our artillery or cavalry advanced or some of 
our inlaiitry were seen to move forward, words 
c»f approval weic heard on all sides. But the 
liveliest attention was attracU'd by occurrences 
quite apart from, and unconnected with, the 
battle. It was as if the minds of these morally 
exhausted men found relief in everyday, com- 
monplace occurrences. A battery of artillery 
was passing in front of the regiment. The 
horse of an ammunition cart put its leg over a 
trace. “I Icy, look at the trace horse! . . . Ciet 
her leg out! She’ll fall. . . . .Ah, they don't see 
it!” came identical shouts Iroin the ranks all 
along the regiment. Another time, general at- 
tention was attracted hy a small Imnvii dog. 
coming heaven knows whence, which trotted 
in a preoccupied manner in front of the ranks 
with tail stiffly erect till suddenly a shell fell 
close by, when it yelped, tucked its tail be- 
tween its legs, and darted aside. Yells and 
shrieks of laughter rose from the whole regi- 
ment. But such distrac tions lasted only a mo- 
ment and for eight hours the men had ueen 


inactive, without food, in constant fear of 
death, and their pale and gloomy faces grew 
ever paler and gloomier. 

Prince .Andrew, pale and gloomy like every- 
one ill the regimeni, paced up and down from 
the border of one patch to another, at the edge 
of the meadow beside an oatficld, with head 
bowed and arms behind his back. There was 
nothing for him to do and no orders to be 
given. Everything went on of itself. 'Phe killed 
were dragged from the front, the wounded 
carried away, and the ranks closed up. Jf any 
soldiers ran to the rear tliey returned immedi- 
ately and hastily. At lirst Prince Andrew, con- 
sidering it his duty to rouse the courage of the 
men and tf>sct them an example, walked about 
among the ranks, but he soon became con- 
vinced that this was unnecessary and that there 
was nothing he could tcacli them. All the pow- 
ers ol his soul, as of cv'ery soldier there, were 
unconsciously bent on avoiding the contem- 
plation of the horrois of their .situation. Me 
walked along the meadow, dragging his leet, 
rustling the grass, and gazing at the dust that 
coveted his boots, now he took big strides try- 
ing to keep to the lootpriiits left on the mead- 
ow by the mowers, then be (ountecl his sieps, 
calculating howoltrn he must walk irom one 
strip to another to walk a mile, then liestripped 
the flowers fiom the w'ormwood that grew a 
longn boundary rut, rubbed ihcrn in hispalms, 
and smelled ilieir ptlngent,sweetl) bittersi ent. 
Nothing remained of the previous clay’s 
thoughts. He ibouglit of nothing. He listened 
with weaiv cais to the ever-recurring sounds, 
distinguishing the whistle ol Hying projectiles 
from the booiiiuig ol the reports, glanceil at 
the tircsomely laniiliar faces of the men ol the 
first battalion, and waited. “Here it comes . . . 
this one is coming our way again!” he thought, 
listening to an appto.'n hing whistle in the hid- 
den region ol smoke. “One, another! Again! 
It has hit. . . .*’ He stopped and looked at the 
ranks. “No, it has gone over. But this one has 
hit!” And again he staitecl trying to reach the 
boundary strq) in sixteen paces. A whi// and 
a thud! Five paces from him, a cannon ball 
tore up the dry earth and disappeared. \ chill 
ran down his back. Again he glanced at the 
ranks. Probably many had been hit— a large 
crowd had gathered near the second battalion. 

“iXdjutant!” he shouted. “Order them not 
to crowd together.” 

'The acljulant. having obeyed this instruc- 
tion, appioac bed Prince Andrew. From thcoth- 
er side a battalion commander rode up. 
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“Look out!” came a frightened cry from a 
soldier and. like a bird whirring in rapid flight 
and alighting on the ground, a shell dropped 
with little noise within two steps of Prince An- 
drew and close to the battalion (ominander's 
horse. I'hc horse first, regardless ol whether it 
was right or wrong to show fear, snorted, reared 
almost throwing the major, and galloped aside. 

1 he horse’s tenor infected the men. 

“Lie down!'* cried the adjutant, throwing 
hinisell flat on the ground. 

Prime Andrew hesitated. 'Lhe smoking shell 
spun like a top between him and the jrrostrate 
adjutant, near a wormwood plant between the 
field and the meadow. 

“Can this be death?” thought Prince An- 
drew’, looking with a quite new, envious glance 
at the grass, the wormwood, and the streamlet 
of smoke that curled up from the rotating 
black ball. “1 cannot, I do not wish to die. I 
love life— I love this grass, this earth, this 
air. . . .” lie thought this, and at the s.ime tune 
remembered that people were looking at him. 

“I*''’ shamclul, sir!” he said to the adjutant. 
“What . . ." 

He did not finish speaking. At one and the 
same moment came tlie sound of an explosion, 
a w'histle of splinters as from a breaking win- 
dow frame, a suflocating smell ol powder, and 
Prince Andrew started to one side, raising his 
aim, and fell on his clu^sl. Seveial oflicers ran 
uj) to him. I roni the right side ol his abdomen, 
blood was welling out making a large stain on 
the grass. 

I he militiamen w’ilh stretchers who were 
called up stood behind the olluers. Prince An- 
drew lay on his chest with his lace in the grass, 
breathing hea\ily and noisily. 

“What are \ou waiting for? Come along!” 

The peasants went up and took him by his 
shouidcTs and legs, Imt lie moaned piteously 
and. exchanging looks, they set him down 
again. 

“Pick him up, lift him, it's all the same!” 
cried someone. 

riicy again toerk him by the shoulders and 
laid him on the stretcher. 

"Ah. God! My God! AVhat is it? The stom- 
ach? 7'hat means dcathl My C»c>d!”— voices 
among the ollicers were heard saying. 

“It (lew a hair's breadth past my ear,” said 
the adjutant. 

T he peasants, adjusting the stretcher to their 
shoulders, started hurriedly along the path 
they bad trodden down, to the dressing sta- 
tion. 
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“Keep in step! Ah . . . those peasants!” 
shouted an officer, seizing by their shoulders 
and cliecking the peasants, who were walking 
unevenly and joliiiig the stretcher. 

“Ciet into step, Fedor ... 1 say, Fedor!” said 
the foremost peasant. 

“Now that's riglitl” said the one behind joy- 
fully, when he had got into step. 

“Your excellency! Eh, Prince!” said the 
trembling voice of Fimbkhin, who had run up 
and wras looking down on the slreicTier. 

Prince Andrew opened his eyes and looked 
up at the speaker from the stretcher into which 
his head had sunk deep and again his eyelids 
drooped. 

The militiamen carried Prince Andrew to 
the dressing station by the wood, where wagon.s 
were stationed. I'hc dressing station consisted 
of three tents with flaps turned back, pitched 
at tlie edge of a birch w’ood. In the w'ood, wag- 
ons and horses were standing. The horses were 
eating oats from their movable troughs and 
sparrows Hew’ down and pecked the grains that 
fell. Some crows, scenting blood, flew among 
the birch trees cawing impatiently. Around 
the tents, o\cr more than five acres, blood- 
stained men in various garbs stood, sat, or lay. 
Around the wounded stood crowds of soldier 
stretcher-bearers with dismal and attentive 
faces, whom the ofheers keeping order tried in 
vain to drive from the spot. Disregarding the 
officers* orders, the soldiers stood leaning 
against their stretchers and gazing intcnilv, as 
if trying to comprehend the difhrult problem 
of what was taking place before them. From 
the tents came now loud angry cries and now 
plaintive groans. Occasionally dressers ran out 
to fetch water, or to point out those who were 
to be brought in next. The wounded men 
awaiting thi*ir turn outside the tents groaned, 
sighed, wept, screamed, swwe, or asked for 
vodka. Some were delirious. Prince Andrews's 
hearers, stepping over the wounded W’ho had 
not yet been bandaged, took him, as a regi- 
mental commander, close up to one of the tents 
and there slopped, awaiting instructions. 
Prince Andrew opened his eyes and for a long 
time could not make out wdiai was going on 
around him. He remembered the meadow, 
the wormwood, the field, the w’hiiling black 
ball, and his sudden rush of passionate love of 
life. Two steps Ircmi liini, leaning against a 
branch and talking loudly and attracting gen- 
eral attention, stood a tall, handsome, hlack- 
haired noncommissioned officer with a ban- 
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daged head. He had been wounded in the 
head and leg by bullets. Around him, eagerly 
listening to his talk, a crowd of wounded and 
stretcher-bearers was gathered. 

“We kicked him out Irom there so that 
he chucked everything, wc grabbed the King 
himself!" cried he, looking around him 
with eyes that glittered with fever. “If only 
reserves had come up just then, lads, tliere 
tvoiildn’t have been nothing left of him! I tell 
you surely. ..." 

Like all the others near the speaker. Prince 
Andrew looked at him with shining eyes and 
experienced a sense of comfort. “But isn't it 
all the same now?" thought he. “And what will 
be there, and what has ihcrc been here? Why 
was 1 so reluctant to part with life? There was 
something in this life I did not and do not 
understand." 

CHAPTER XXXVII 
One of ihe noerroRs came out of the tent in a 
bloodstained apron, holding a cigar between 
the thumb and little finger of one of his small 
bloodstained hands, so as not to smear it. He 
raised his head and looked about him, but 
above the level of the wounded iiicn. He evi- 
dently wanted a little respite, .\fter turning 
his head from right to left for some time, he 
sighed and looked down. 

“A!l right, immediately," he replied to a 
dresser who pointed Prince Andrew out to 
him, and he told them to carry him into the 
tent. 

Murmurs arose among the wounded who 
were waiting. 

“It seems that even in the next world only 
the gentry are to have a chancel" remarked 
one. 

Prince Andrew was carried in and laid on a 
table tliat had only just been cleared and which 
a dresser was washing down. Prince Andrew 
cou!d not make out distinctly what was in that 
tent. The pitiful groajis from all sides and the 
torturing pain in his thigh, stomach, and back 
distracted him. All he saw about him merged 
into a general impression of naked, bleeding 
human bodies that seemed to fill the whole of 
the low tent, as a few weeks previously, on that 
hot August day, such bodies had filled the 
dirty pond beside the Smol(5nsk road. Yes, it 
was the same flesh, the same chair d canon, the 
sight of which had even then filled him with 
horror, as by a presentiment. 

I’herc were three operating tables in the 
tent. Two were occupied, and on the third 


they placed Prince Andrew. For a little while 
he was left alone and involuntarily witnessed 
what was taking place on the other two tables. 
On the nearest one sat a Tartar, probably a 
Cossack, judging by (he uniform thrown dowm 
beside him. Four soldiers were holding him, 
and a spectacled doctor w<as cutting into his 
muscular brown hack. 

“Ooh, ooh, ooh!" grunted the Tartar, and 
suddenly lifting up his swarthy snub- nosed 
face with its high cheekbones, and baring his 
white teeth, he began to wriggle and twitch 
his body and utter piercing, ringing, and pro- 
longed yells. On the other table, round which 
many people were crowding, a tall well-fed 
man lay on his back with his head thrown 
back. His curly hair, its color, and the shape 
of his head seemed strangely familiar to Prince 
Andrew. Se\cial dressers were j>rcssing on his 
chest to hold him down. One large, white, 
plump leg twitched rapidly all the time with a 
lever isli tremor. I he man w^as sobbing and 
choking convulsixely. 'I'wo doctors— one ot 
whom was pale and trc'inbling -were siletidy 
doing something to tins mair's other, gory leg. 
Wlien he had finished with the 'Far tar, whom 
they covered with an overtoal. the .spectacled 
doctor came up to Prince Andrew, wiping his 
hands. 

He glanced at Prince Andrew’s face and 
quickly turned away. 

“Undre.ss him! Wliat arc you waiting for?" 
he cried angrily to the dressers. 

His\ery first, remotest rc'collec lions of child- 
hood carnc bat k to Prince And) ew’s mind when 
the dresser with sleeves rolled up began hastily 
to undo tiie buttons of iris clothes and un- 
dressed liim. I he doctor bent down o\(T the 
wound, fell it, and sighed deeply, rhen he 
made a sign to someone, and thctortui ing pain 
in his abdomen caused Prince Andrew to lose 
consciousness. When he came to him.self the 
splintered portion.s of his thighbone had been 
extracted, the torn flesh cut away, and the 
wound bandaged. Water was being sprinkled 
on his face. .As sewn aS Prince Airdrcw opened 
his eyes, the doctor bciit over, kissed him silent- 
ly on the lips, and hurried away. 

After the sufferings he had becir enduring. 
Prince Andrew enjoyed a blissful feeling such 
as he had not experienced lor a long time. All 
the best and ha])piest moments ot his life— es- 
pecially his earliest childhood, when he used to 
be undrcs.sed and put to bed, and when lean- 
ing over him his nurse sang him to .sleep and 
he, burying his head in the pillow, felt happy 
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in the mere consciousness of life-returned to 
his memory, not merely as something past hut 
as something present. 

I’he doctors were busily engaged with the 
wounded man the shape of whose head seemed 
familiar to Prince Andrew: they were lifting 
him up and trying to quiet him. 

"Show it to me Oh,ooh . . . Ohl Oh.ooh!" 

his frightened moans could he heard, subdued 
by suffering and broken by sol)s. 

Clearing thosemoans Prince Andrewwanted 
to weep. Whether because he was dying with- 
out glory, or because he was sorry to part with 
life, or because of those memories of a child- 
hood that could not return, or because he was 
suffering and others were suffering and that 
man near him was groaning so piteously— he 
felt like weeping childlike, kindly, and al- 
iiUiSt happy teais. 

The wounded man was shown his amputat- 
ed leg stained with clotted blood and with the 
boot still on. 

"Oh! Oh, ooh!" he sobbed, like a woman. 

Th'r *0(t(»r w'ho had been standing beside 
him, preventing Prince Andrew from seeing 
his late, mo\ed Jiway. 

"My God! What is this? W^hy is he here?" 
said Prince Andrew to himself. 

In the miserable, sobl)ing, enfecblcHl man 
whose leg had just been amputated, he rccog- 
ni/cd Anatolc Ruragin. Men wctc supporting 
him in their arms and oflering him a glass of 
w^ater, but his trembling, swollen lips could 
not giasp its rim. Anatole was sobbing pain- 
fully. "Yes, it is he! Yes, that man is somehow 
clcssely and painfully connected with me." 
thought Prince Andrew, not yet clearly grasp- 
ing what he saw before him. "What is the con- 
nec tion ol that man with my cliildhood andmy 
life?" he asked himself without finding an an- 
swer. And suddenly a new unexpected memory 
from that realm of pure and loving childhood 
presented itself to him. He remcinbered Na- 
tasha as he had seen her for the first time at the 
ball in 1810, with licrslendcr neck andarmsand 
with a frightened happy face ready for rapture, 
and love and tenderness for her, stronger and 
more vivid than ever, awoke in his soul. He 
now remembered the connection that existed 
between himself and this man who was dimly 
gazing at him through tears that filled his swol- 
len eyes. He remembered everything, and ec- 
static pity and lose for that man overflowed 
his happy heart. 

Prince Andrew could no longer restrain him- 
self and wept tender loving tears for his fel- 
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low men, for himself, and for his own and 
their errors. 

"Compassion, love of our brothers, for those 
who love us and for those who hate us, love of 
our enemies; yes, that love which God preached 
on earth and which Princess Mary taught me 
and 1 did not unclerstancl— tliat is what made 
me sorry to part with life, that is what re- 
mained for me had 1 lived. But now it is t(x> 
late. 1 know it!" 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 
The terrible sppnAc:Li: of the battlefield cov- 
ered with dead and wounded, together with 
the heaviness of his head and the news that 
some twenty generals he knew personally had 
been killed or wounded, and the consciousness 
of the impotence of his once mighty arm, pro- 
duced an unexpected impression on Napoleon 
who usually liked to look at the killed and 
w’oundcd, thereby, he considered, testing his 
strength of mind. 1 his day the horrible ap- 
pearance of the battlefield overcame that 
strength of mind which he thought constitut- 
ed hismerit and his greatness. Herode hurried- 
ly from the battlefield and returned to the Shc- 
virdino knoll, where he sat on his camp^tcKii, 
his sallow^ face swollen and heavy, his eyes dim, 
his nose red, and his voice hoarse, involunta- 
rily listening, with dow ncast eyes, to the sounds 
of firing. With painful dejection he awaited 
the end of this action, in which he leg.irdcd 
himself as a paiticipant and which he was un- 
able to cTrrest. \ peisoiial. human feeling for 
a brief moment got the better of the artificial 
phantasm of life he had sc'rvcd so long. He 
fell in his owm peison the sufferings and death 
he had witnessed on the battlefield. 'I'lie heavi- 
ness of his head and chest reminded him of the 
po.ssibility of suffering and dc'aih for himself. 
At that moment he efid not desire Moscow, or 
victory, or glory (what nec’d had he for any 
more glory?). The one thing he wished lor w’as 
rest, tranc^uillitv, and freedom. But when he 
had been on the Semeiiovsk heights the artil- 
lery commander had pioposed to him to bring 
st'vcral batteries of ariilleiv up to those heights 
to sirciiglhen the fire on the Russian tioops 
crowded in front of KnyazkcSvo. Napoleon had 
assented and had given orders that newsshould 
be brought him of the effect those batteries 
produced. 

All adjutant came now to inform him that 
the fire of two hundred guns had been concen- 
trated on the Russians, as he had ordered, but 
that they still held their ground. 
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“Our fire is mowing them down by tows, but 
btiH the> hold on,” said the ad|iitant. 

“They want moicl . . said Napoleon in a 
hoaisc \oire. 

“Siie>“askcd theadjutantwho hadiiolheard 
the remark. 

“1 hey ivant more’" croaked Napoleon 
frowning. “Let them ha\e it’“ 

I*\en bclore he ga\e that order the thing he 
did not desiie, anil foi which hcga\e the older 
only because he thought it was expected of 
him, was being done \nd he fell back into 
that aitificial realmot imaginary gieatness, and 
again— as a hoise walking a treadmill thinks 
it is doing something tor itself— he submissive- 
h lulhlled the cruel. sad. gloomy, and inhuman 
role predestined for him. 

And not for that ckn and hour alone were the 
mind and lonsciencc daikened ol this man on 
whom the rcsponsihilii\ for what wms happen- 
ing lav moie than on all the othcis who toc^k 
part in it Never to the end of his life could he 
understand goodness, beauty, or truth, or the 
significance of his actions which w'cre too con- 
tiaiy to goodness and truth, too remote from 
e\ei\ thing human, lor him ever to be able to 
grasp their meaning He could not disavow his 
actions, belauded as thev wereb) halt the world, 
and so he had to repudiate truth goodness and 
all humanity. 

Not only on thiil dav, as he rode over the 
battlefield strewn with men killed and manned 
(by his will as he believed), did he reckon as 
he looked at them hovv many Russians there 
were lor each trenchman and, deceiving him- 
self, find reason lot rc|oicingin the calc ulation 
that there were five Russians foi even I lench 
man. Not on that day alone did he write in a 
letter to Pans that ' the battlefield wassuperb," 
because fifty thousand cc^rpses lay there, but 
even on the island ol St Helena in the pcaee 
ful solitude where he said he intended to de- 
vote his leisure to an ac count cjf thegre at deeds 
he had clone, he wrote: 

The Russian war sliould have been the most 
popiilai war of modern times it was a wai of gcMid 
sense, for real interests, for the trancpiillitv and 
security of all, it was piiicly pacific and conseiva- 
tivc 

It Wiis a war for a great cause, tlic end of un- 
certainties and the beginning of seciiiitv \ new 
hori/oii and new laliois wcic opening out, full of 
well being and ptospcrity foi all I lie 1 uropcaii 
system was ahcMcly founded, all that lem iiiuxl 
was to organize it 

Satisfied on these great points and with l an- 
quillily everywhere, I too should have had my 


C Dtigtess and iiiy Holy AUumce 1 hose ideas were 
stolen fioin me In that leunion of gie.it sovereigns 
we sliould have discussed oui inu*iesis like one 
familv, and have rendered account to the peoples 
as clerk to masUT 

1 mope would in this way soon have been, in 
fact hut one people, and anyone who tiavcied 
anvwlute would have found himself nlway<) in the 
common falheiland 1 should have demanded the 
ficedom of all navigable riveis foi everybody . that 
the seas should he common to all, and that the 
guat standing aimics should he reduced hencc- 
foith to mere guaids fcji the soscicMgiis 

On returning to 1 lance to the bosom of the 
gi eat, St long magnificent peaceful, and glonous 
fatherland, f should have pioclaimcd he r lioiitiers 
immurable all future wais puiclv eiffenstve, all 
aggrandizement antmatinnal I should have as- 
scxiated im son in the Inipire my dictatorship 
would have liecn tinished, and his constitutional 
leign would have begun 

l*aiis would have been the capital of tlie woild, 
and the 1* 1 C lie h theenvv of the nations' 

Mv leisiiie thin and mv old .igc vsoiilil iiave 
heen devoted, in e()iii[)an\ with tht I mpiess and 
dining the loval .appic nticcship of m> son, m 
Icisuiely visiting with oiii own hoiscs and like .i 
true coiintiv couple evtiv eornci of the J mpiie. 
ieceiving eompi lints re dit ssing wiongs and seal 
teiing pnidic buddings ami bene fie lions on all 
sides anel e veivwlu it 

Napoleon, pirdcstiiud hv Providence' for 
the gloomv lolc' ol (xcuitioner ol the jxo 
pits, assure d hiinsclftliat flu* ami ol his ac iu>ns 
had ht^e n the* peoples* wtllirc and th it he 
could control the* J.itc of millions and by the 
employment of powei confei benclac tions. 

"Of fom hundred thoiisniid men who eiossed the 
\istula'’ he wrf»t( fuither of ilie Russian w ir, 
‘ halt v\eic Vusliians Piiissians Saxons Poles Ibi 
van ins \V mttc mbtigcrs Me i k]cnl)Uige is Span 
laids Italians and Neapolitans I he Impc'iial ai 
ni> stiirflv speaking was one thiret comf>osed of 
Dutch, Belgians, men fiorii the hoideis of the 
Rhine, Pic dmonle'se, Swiss Genevese i iiseans Ro 
mans inhabitants of the I hirtv second Mibtiiv 
Division of Bicnicn of I lambing and so on it 
included seateelv a hundred and forty tliousnnd 
who spoke 1 icneh 1 he Russian expedition actual 
ly cost I ranee less tlian fifty thousand men the 
Riissiin Jimy m its leticat fiom \ ilna to Moscow 
lost in the vaiious battles fom times more nun 
than the* I le ne h aimy the hmmngof Mcjscow cost 
the lives f>t a hiiiulied thousand Riissianswho dud 
of cold and want in the woods, fiiiallv, m its maieh 
from Moscow to the Oder the Russian aimv also 
suffeied fiom the seventy of the season so that 
bv the the time it ic*aehed Vilna it numbeied only 
fifty thousand, anti at k;ilisch less than eighteen 
thousand.’* 
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He imagined that the war with Russia came 
about by his will, and th<* horrors that occurred 
did not stagger his soul. He boldly took the 
whole responsibility lor what happened, and 
his datkeiied mind found justiliration in the 
belief that among the hundn*ds of thousands 
who perished thete were fewer Erenchiiien 
than 1 fessians and Bavarians. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

Sf\ I rai 1 1* ns oi I Hoi sANDs of thc slain lay in 
diverse posttnes ami various iniilorms on the 
helds and meadows belonging to the Davydov 
family and to the crown seiis-iiiose fields and 
meadows where lor hundreds of years tire 
peasants ol Berrodind, Crdrki, Shcvdrdino. and 
Semenovsk had reaped their harvests and pas- 
turc'd their cattle. \t the dressing stations the 
grass and earth were soaked with blood lor a 
space of some tince acres arcrund. Crowds of 
men ol various arms, wounded and unvvound- 
ed, with Irightened laces, dragged themselves 
back to Mo/hdvsk Ironi the one army and back 
to valucvo born the other. Other crowds, ex- 
ba listed and hungry, went loiward Ic’cl by their 
ofliceis. Othc'is held their ground and contin- 
ued to fire. 

Over tlie vs hole field, previously so gaily 
hea 111 1 1 ul with the gl i tier of ba) onets and c loud- 
lets of smoke in the morning sun, there now 
spread a mist ol clamp and smoke and a strange 
ac id smell ol saltpeter and Idood. CiloucK gath- 
ered <ind (Itopsol rain bc'gan to fall on thcclead 
and wounded, on the Irightened, exhaustc'cl, 
and hesitating men. as if tosav : 'T iiough, men! 
Enough! Cease . . . bethink yourselves! W'hat 
are voii doing?” 

lo tlie men ol both side's alike, worn out bv 
w^ant ol food and rest, it begair c'lpially to ap- 
pear doubt liil vvliether they should continue 
to slaughter one another: all the laces e\- 
pic'ssc'd hesiration, and the cpic’stion ai'ose in 
every scml: ‘Tor what, for whom, must I kill 
and Ire killed? . . . You m.iy go and kill whom 
you please, hut I cloir’twant tculo soany more!” 
By evening this thought had ripened in every 
soul. At any mcmient thc'se men might liave 
been seized w'ith horrent at what they were do- 
ing and might have thrown up everything and 
run away anvwhere. 

But though toward thc end of the battle thc 
men lelt all the horror of what ihc'v vvc'ie do- 
ing. though they would have been glad to 
leave oft, some incomprcheirsihlc, mysterious 
power continued to control them, ami they 
still brought up the charges, loaded, aimed, 
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and applied the match, though only one artil- 
leryman survived out of every three, and 
though they stumbled and panted with fatigue, 
perspiring and stained with blood and pcivv- 
cler. The cannon balls flew just as swiftly and 
cruelly from both sides, crush irrg human bod- 
ies, and that terrible work w’hich was not clone 
by the will of a man but at the w'ill ol Him 
who governs men and w'orlds continued. 

Anyone looking at the disorganized rear of 
thc Russian army would have said that, it only 
the French macle one more slight effort, it 
wcjuld disappear; and anyone looking at the 
rear ol the French army would have said that 
the Russians need only make one more slight 
effort and the French would be destroyed. But 
neither the French nor the Russians made that 
effort, and the flame of battle burned slowly 
out. 

Thc Russians did not make that effort be- 
cause tlrey were not attacking the French. At 
thc beginning of the battle thcystoocl blocking 
thc w'ay to Moscow and they still did so at the 
end ol the battle as at thc beginning. But even 
had the aim of the Russians been to drive the 
French from their positions, they could ivit 
have made this last effort, for all the Russian 
troops had been broken up. there was no j)ait 
of the Russian army that had not sulleU'd in 
the battle, and thenigh still holding their 
positions they had lost onk iiAir ol their 
army. 

Fhc French, with the memory of all their 
former victories during fifteen years, with the 
assurance ol Napoleon’s inv incihilitv . with 
the consciousness that ihev had captured pail 
of the battlefield and had lost onlv a cjiiarter 
of their men and still had their Ciuarcb intact, 
twentv thous.ind strong, might easilv have 
made that effort. The French who had attacked 
the Russian army in order to drive it from its 
pc:)sitinn ought to have made that efloii. loi- 
ns long as the Russians continued to block the 
road to Moscow as before, thc aim ol thc 
French had not been attained and all their 
elloris and losses were in vain. But thc Fri’iich 
did not make that effort. Some historians sav 
that Napoleon need only have used his Old 
Guards, who were intact, and the battle would 
have been won. To S]>eak of what would have 
happeiu'd had Napoleon sent his Guauis is 
like talking ol what w’ould happen ii aiilmnn 
became spr ing. It could not be. Napoleon did 
not give bis Ciuards. not because he did not 
want to, hut because it could not be done. -\11 
the generals, cdlicers.and soldicrsof the French 
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jirniy knew it could not be done, because the 
flagging spirit of the troops would not permit 
it. 

It was not Napoleon alone who had experi- 
enced that nightmare feeling of the mighty 
arm being stricken powerless, but all the gen- 
erals and soldiers of his army whether they 
had taken part in the battle or not, after all 
their experience of previous battles— when aft- 
er one tenth of such efforts the enemy had fled 
—experienced a similar feeling ol terror before 
an enemy who, after losing hai r his men, stood 
as threateningly at the end as at the beginning 
ol the battle. The moral force of the attacking 
Trench army was exhausted. Not tliat sr)rt of 
victory which isdefined bv thecaptuieol pieces 
of materia] fastened to sticks, called standards, 
and of the ground on which the tioops liad 
stood and were standing, but a moral victory 
tliat convinces the enemy of the moral superi- 


ority of his opponent and of his own impotence 
was gained by the Russians at Borodin6. The 
French invaders, like an infuriated animal that 
has in its onslaught received a mortal wound, 
felt that they were perishing, but could not 
stop, any more than tlie Russian army, weak- 
er by one half, could help swerving. By tiic im- 
petus gained, the Trench army was still able to 
roll forward to Moscow, but there, without 
futther efFoit on the part of the Russians, it 
had to perish, blc^'cling from the mortal wound 
it had received at Borodinc). 'I’he direct conse- 
quence of tlic battle of Boiodin6 was Napo- 
leon's sensc*less flight from Moscow, his retieat 
along the old Smolc^iisk road, the destruction 
ol the invading airny of five hundred thousand 
men, and the downfall of Napoleonic France, 
on w'hich at Boiodinc) for the first time the 
hand of an opponent of stronger spirit had 
been laid. 
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CHAPTER I 

Absolut i‘ coniinuity of motion is not compre- 
hensible lo the human mind. L.«\vs of motion 
of any kind become comprehensible to man 
onl) w'hen he examines arbitrarily selected el- 
ements of that motion; but at the same time, 
a laiRe proportion of human error comes from 
the arbitrary division of continuous motion 
into discontinuous elements. There is a well- 
known, so (ailed sophism of the ancients con- 
sisting in this, that Achilles could ne\er catch 
u[) with a tortoise he was followiiij^, in spite of 
tlu l.u . ’hat he traveled ten times as last as the 
tortoise. By the time Achilles has covered the 
distance that sep.uated him fiom the tortoise, 
the tortoise has covered one tenth oi that dis- 
tance ahead of him: when Achilles has covered 
that tenth, the toitoise hascovered another one 
hundredth, and so on forever. "1 his problem 
seemed to the ancients insoluble. 'I he absurd 
answer (that /\( lirlles could rre\er over take the 
tortoise) resulted lioni this: that motion was 
arhifiatdy divided into discontinuous c*le- 
nieiits. whereas the motion hotli of Achilles 
and oI the tortoise was contiiuious. 

Byadoptiii}> smaller and smaller elements of 
motion we only approach a .solution of the 
problem, but never reach it. Only when w’e 
have admitted the conception of the infinite- 
ly small, and the resultiiri; j»coineti ical pro- 
j^rcssion WTth a common ratio crl one tenth, 
and have toiind the sum of this progression 
to infinity, do we reach a solution of the prob- 
lem. 

A modern branch of mathematics having 
achieved the art of dealing with the infinitely 
small can now yield solutions in other more 
comjilcx problems of motion W’hicli used to 
appear insoluble. 

This modern branch of mathematics, un- 
known to the ancients, when dealing with 
problems of motion admits the conception of 
the infinitely small, and so conforms to the 
chief condition of motion (absolute continui- 
ty) and thereby corrects the inevitable error 


which the human mind cannot avoid w’hen 
it deals with separate elements of motion in- 
st(‘a(l of examining (ontinuous motion. 

In seeking the laws of historical movement 
just thesame thing happens. The movement of 
humanity, arising as it does from innumerable 
arbitrary human wills, is continuous. 

To understand the laws of this continuous 
movement is the aim of history. But to arrive 
at thcsclaws, resulting from thcsumofall those 
human w'ills, man's mind postulates arbitrary 
and disconnected units. The first method of 
history is to take an arbitrarily selected scries 
of continuous events and examine it apart 
from others, though there is and can be no be^ 
ginning to any event, for one event always 
flows un interruptedly from another. 

The second method is to consider the ac- 
tions ol some one man— a king or a command- 
er— as equivalent to the sum ol many individ- 
ual wills; w hereas the sum of indiv iduai wills 
is never expressed by the activity of a single his- 
toric personage. 

Historical science in its endeavor to draw 
nearer to truth continualiv takes smaller and 
smaller units for examination. But however 
small the units it takes, we feel that to take 
any unit disconnected from other's, or to as- 
sume a bcgiuuuig of any phenomenon, or to 
say that the will of many men is expressed bv 
the actions ol any one historic personage, is in 
itself false. 

It needs no critical exertion to reduce utter- 
ly to dust any deductions drawn fr'oin history. 
It is merely necessary to select some larger or 
smaller unit as the subject of observation— as 
criticism has every right to do, seeing that 
whatever unit hismry observes must alwavs be 
arbitrarily selected. 

Only by taking infinitesimally small units 
for observation (the differential of history, 
that is. the individual tendencies men) and 
attaining to the art of integrating them (that 
is. finding the sum of these iniiuiUsimals) can 
we hope to arrive at the laws of history. 
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riic first fifteen years of tlie niiieteemh (cn- 
turv ill Europe present an extraordinary inove- 
incnt of millions of people. Nfeii lea\e their 
customary pursuits, hasten from one side of 
Europe to the other, plunder and slaughter 
one another, triumph and are plunged in de- 
spair, and for some years the whole lourse of 
life is altered and presents an intensive move- 
ment which first increases and then slackens. 
^Vhat was the cause of this mosement. by what 
laws was it govern eil? asks the mind ol man. 

'J’he historians, replying to this (jncstion, lay 
before us the sayings and doings of a fewdo/en 
men in a building in the city of Paris, calling 
these sayings and cloin',;s “the Revolution’*; 
then they give a detailed biograjihy of Napo- 
leon and of certain people favorable or hostile 
to him; tell of the influence some of these peo- 
ple had on others, and sa\: that is why this 
movement took place and those arc its laws. 

But the mind of man not only reiuscs to be- 
lieve this explanation, but plainly says that 
this method of explanation is fallacious, be- 
cause in it a weaker phenomenon is taken as 
the cause of a stronger. The sum ol human 
wills produced the Revolution and Napoleon, 
md only the .sum of those wills fust tolerated 
and then destroyed them. 

“But every time there have been conejuests 
there have been conqueiors; every time theie 
has been a revolution in any state there have 
been great men,” says history. And, indeed, hu- 
man reason replies: every time conquerors ap- 
pear there have been wars, but this does not 
prove that the coiuiucrors caused the wars and 
that it is possible to find the laws of a war in 
the personal activity of a single man. When- 
ever I look at my watdi ami its hands point to 
ten, I hear the bells of the neighboringchurch; 
but because the bells begin to ring when the 
hands of the clock reach ten, I have no right to 
assume that theraovementof the bells is caused 
by the position of the hands of ilie watdi. 

Whenever I .see the movement ol a locomo- 
tive 1 hear the whistle and see the valves open- 
ing and wheels turning; but 1 have no right to 
conclude that the whistling and the turning of 
wheels are the cause of the movement ol the 
engine. 

I’he peasants say that a cold wind blows in 
late spring because the oaks arc budding, and 
really every spring cold winds do blow when 
the oak is budding. But though 1 do not know 
what causes the cold winds to blow when the 
oak buds unfold, 1 cannot agree with the pei.s- 
ants that the unfolding of the oak buds is the 


cause of the cold wind, for the force of the 
wind is beyond the influence of the buds. I see 
only a coiiu idence of occurrences sue h as hap- 
pens with all the phenomena of lile, and I see 
that however miicli and however carol iilly I 
obsei VC the hands ol the watc h, and the valves 
and wheels ol the engine, and the oak, 1 shrdl 
not disc o \ 01 the cause of the liolis ringing, the 
engine moving, or of the winds ol spring. To do 
that 1 must entirely change my point of vic’w 
and study the' laws ol the moxonienf ol ste.nn, 
of the bells, and ol the wind. History must do 
the same. And attempts in this direction have 
already been made. 

To study the law's of history we must com- 
pletely change the subject of our obsor\atioii, 
must leave aside kings, ministers, and generals, 
and study the common, infmitc'sirnallv small 
elements by which the masses are mo\ed. No 
one can say in how lar it is jiossible for man to 
acUance in this w'a) tow'aicl an undc'rsta tiding 
ol the laws ol histoiy; but it is evident that on- 
ly along that j>alhdo(‘S the possibility of discov- 
ering the laws of history lie, and that as yet 
not a millionth pan as much mental elloit has 
been applied in this direction l>y histoiians ns 
has been devoted to desc rilling the actions of 
various kings, rommanclers, and ministeis and 
piopouncling the Jnsu*rians’ own rellections 
concerning these ac tions. 

CHAPI’KR II 

Tnr roRca s ol a dozen European nations burst 
into Russia. I he Russian at my and people 
avoided a collision till Smolc^nsk was leached, 
and again Irom Smolensk to Borodino. 'I lie 
Frciub army pushc'd on to Moscejw', its goal, its 
impetus ever inci easing as it n(‘ared its aim, 
just as the velocity ol a falling body increase's 
as it apprciaclies the c'arth. Behind it were sev- 
en luitidrcd miles of hungcT-stricken, hostile 
coutitry; ahead were a lew dozen miles sepa- 
rating it fiom its goal. Every soldier in Najio- 
leon’s army felt this and the invasion moved 
on by its own momentum. 

I'he more the Russian army retreated the 
mote fieiccly a spirit of hatred ol the enemy 
Hared up, and while it retreated the army in- 
crc'ased and consolidated. At BorodincS a col- 
lision took place. Neither army was broken 
up, but the Russian army retreated immediate- 
ly alter the collision as inevitahly as a ball re- 
coils after colliding with another having a 
greater momentum, and with ccjiial inevitabil- 
ity tiic ball of invasion that had advanc cd with 
such momentum rolled on for some distance. 
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though the collision had deprised it ol all its 
Ion e. 

'[’he Russians retreated eighty miles— to be- 
yond Moscow— and the rrencli reached Mos- 
cow and llicte came to a standstill. For five 
ueeks afl<*r tliai there was nc^t a single battle. 
'File Ficnch did not move. As a hlec‘ding, mor- 
tally woiinclecl animal licks its ^^oun(ls, they 
remained inert in .Moscow lor five weeks, and 
then suddenly, with no Iresh reason, fled back: 
they made a dash lor the Kaluga road, and 
(after a victory -lor at Malo-Yaroslavets the 
field of conflict again remained theirs) w ithout 
undei taking a single serious battle, they fled 
still more rajridlv back to Smolensk, besond 
SinoU'iisk, he^ond the Ucie/ina, beyond Vilna, 
and l.irtlier stdl. 

On thecveningol thctwenty-siMliof August, 
Kutu/ovand fhew’holc Russian army wcTi* con- 
vinced that thebattlcjol Borodino was a victory. 
Kutu/o\ repotted so to the Kmperor. He gave 
orders to ]^rcpare for a Ircsh conflict to finish 
the enemy and did this not to dereise ansonc, 
hit* b' u.e he knew that the enemy was heat- 
en, as c‘^t'iyone who had taken part in the bat- 
tle knew it. 

But all that csening and next clay reports 
came in one altcT another ol unhc'aid ol losses, 
of the loss ol half the army, and a fredi battle 
piosed plnsically im|)ossible. 

It was uri possible to give battle before infor- 
mation had been collectc’d, the w’ouiided gath- 
ered in, the supplies c^f ammunition replen- 
ished, the slain reckoned up, new’ officers ap- 
pointed to replace those who had been killed, 
and belore the men had had lood and sleep. 
.And meanwhile, the very next morning alter 
the battle, the rreiuh armv achanced ol itself 
upon the Russians, carried hmvard bv the 
force ol its own momentum now' seeminglv in- 
creased in inserse proportion to the scjuarc ol 
the distance Iroin its aim. Kutii/os’s w ish was 
to .iit.ick next day. and the whole army desired 
to do so. But to make an attack the w'ish to do 
so is not Miflicient, thc’re must also be a possi- 
bility of doing it, and that ])ossibility did not 
exist. It was impossible ncjt to retreat a clay’s 
march, and then in the same way it was impos- 
sible not to retreat another and a third clay’s 
inarch, and at last, on the first ol September 
when the army drewv near Moscow'— despite the 
strength ol the feeling that had arisen in all 
ranks— the force of circiimstancc^s compelled it 
to retire beyond Moscow. And the troops re- 
tired one more, last, day’s march, and aban- 
doned Moscow to the enemy. 


For people accustomc'd to think that plans 
of campaign and battles are made by generals 
—as any one ol us sitting over a map in his 
study may imagine how he would ha\e ar- 
ranged things in this or that battle— the cjues- 
tions prc'scnt tliemselves: Why did Kutu/ov 
during the retn at not dri tliis or that? Why did 
he not take up a jjosition before re aching Fili? 
Why did he not retire at once by the Kaluga 
road, abandoning Moscow? and so on. Peojilc 
accustomed to think in that w'ay forget, or do 
not know, the inecitable conditions which al- 
W'ays limit the activities of any commander in 
chief. Fhe activity c)f a commander in chief 
does not at all resemble the activity we imagine 
to ourselves when we sit at ca.se in our studies 
examining some campaign on the map, w'ith 
a certain number ol troops on this and that 
side in a certain known locality, and begin our 
plans from some given moment. A commander 
in chief is never dealing w'ith the ol 

any event— the position from which we always 
contemplate it. The commander in chief is 
always in the midst ol a seric'sof shifting events 
and so he never can at any moment consider 
the whole import of an event that is occurring. 
Moment bv moment iheevent is imperceptibly 
shaping itsell. and at c vc‘iy moment of ihiscon- 
tinuous. uiiinierrijptc'd slraping of events the 
cominandcr in chiel is in the midst of a most 
complex plav ol intriguers, worries, contingen- 
cies, authorities, piojcc ts. counsels, threats, and 
deceptions and is continiiallv obliged to rejrly 
to innumerable cpiestions addressed to him, 
which constantly conflict with c)ne another. 

Learned inililaiv authorities (piile seriously 
tell us that Kutu/ov sliould liave moved his ar- 
inv to the Kaliig.i road long belore leaching 
Fill, and that somebody actually submitted 
such a propfisal to him. But a commander in 
chiel, especially at a difficult inomcni. has al- 
ways heloie him not one proposal but dozens 
simultaneously. And all these proposals, based 
on strategics and tactics, contradict eac h other. 

A commander in chic'f’s business, it would 
seem, issimplv to choose one ol these piojecis. 
But even that he cannot do. Events and time 
do not wait. For instance, on the twenty -eighth 
it is suggested to him to cross to the Kaluga 
road, but just then an adjutant gallopsup horn 
Miloradov ifh asking whcthc'r he is to engage 
the Flench or retire. An order must bc' given 
him at once, tliat instant. Ami tlu' order to re- 
treat carries us past the liirii to the Kaluga 
road. And after the adjutant comes the com- 
niissai'y general asking wheie the stores arc to 
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be taken, and the chief of tlic hospitals asks 
Avhere the wounded are to go, and a tourier 
Iroiii Petersburg brings a letter from the sov- 
ereign whkh docs not admit of tlie possibility 
ol abandoning Moscow, and the commander 
in chief’s ri\al, the man who is undermining 
him (and theic aie always not merely one but 
se\cral such), ])rcscnts a new pn)jctt diametri- 
cally opposed to that of turnmg to the Kaluga 
road, and tlic commander in thief himself 
needs sleep and refreshment to maintain his 
eneigv. and a respectable gencTal who has 
been ovei looked in the distribution of rewards 
comes to complain, and the inhabitants of tlic 
distru t pray to be defended, and an oflicer s<*nt 
to inspect the locality comes in and gives a re- 
pent cjuite contrary to uhat was said by the 
olliccr previously sent; and a sp\, a piisoner, 
and a geneial who has been on reconnaissance, 
all describe the position of the enemy’s army 
dilleiently. Peojde accustomed to misunder- 
stand or to foigct these inevitable conditions 
of a commander in chief’s actions describe to 
us, lor instance, the position of the army at 
Fill and assume that the commander in chief 
could, on the first of September, epute freely 
decide whether to abandon Moscow or defend 
it; uhereas, with the Russian aimy less than 
four miles fiom ^^oscow, no such question 
existed. When had that cpicstion been settled? 
At Drissa and at Smolensk and most })alpably 
ol all on the twenty-fourth of August at She- 
vardino and on the twenty sixth at llorodiiic), 
and each day and hour and niiuute of the 
retreat ficmi IJorodinc) to Fill. 

CHAP’FER III 

WiicN Ermolov, having been sent by Kutu/ov 
to inspect the position, told the field marshal 
that it was impossible to fight there before 
Moscow and that they must retreat, Kutii/ov 
looked at him in silence. 

“Give me your hand,’’ said he and, turning 
it over so as to feel the pulse, added: “You are 
not well, my dear fellow. Think what you are 
saying!’* 

Kutuzov could not yet admit the possibility 
of retreating beyond Moscow Vithout a battle. 

On the Poklc'inny Hill, four miles from the 
Dorogomilov gate of Moscow, Kutii/ov got out 
of his carriage and sat clown on a bench by the 
roadside. A great crowd of generals gathered 
round him, and Count Rostopchin, who had 
come out from Moscow, joinc'd them. This 
brilliant company separated into several 
groups who all discussed tlie advantages and 


disadvantages of the position, the state of the 
army, the plans suggested, the situation of 
Moscow, and military questions generally. 
Tliough they had not been summoned lor the 
purpose, and though it was not so called, they 
all felt that this was really a council of war. 
'Flic conversations all dealt with public cpies- 
tions. If anyone gave or asked for pei»onal 
news, it was done in a whisper and they im- 
mediately reverted togeneral matters. No jokes, 
or laughtci, or smiles even, were seen among 
all these men. Thry evidently all made an ef- 
fort to hold themselves at the height the situa- 
tion demanded. And all these gioups, while 
talking among themselves, tiied to kci‘p near 
the commander in chief (wliose hciuh foiined 
the center ol the gathering) and to speak so 
that he might overhear them. "I'hc commander 
in chief listenc'd to what was being said and 
sometimes asked them to repeat their remarks, 
but did not himsell take part in the conversa- 
tions or express any opinion. Alter hcaiitrg 
what was being said by one or other ol these 
groups he generally turned away with an air 
of disappointment, as though they were not 
speaking of anv thing he wished to hear. Some 
discussed the position that had been chosen, 
criticizing not the position itself so iniuli as 
the mental capacity of those wlio had chosen 
it. Others argued that a mistake had been made 
earlier and that a battle should have been 
fought two cla)s beloie. Others again spoke of 
the battle of Salamanca, which was described 
by Oosait, a newly arrived Frenchman in a 
Spanish uniform. ( I his Frenchman and one 
ol the (ieiinan princc” serving with the Rus- 
sian airny were discussing the sic*ge of Sara- 
gossa and considering the possibility of delcnd- 
ing Moscow in a similar manner.) (iount Ros- 
topchin was telling a fourth group that he was 
prepared to die with the city train bands under 
the walls of the capital, hut that he still could 
not help regretting having been left in igno- 
rance ol what was happening, and that had he 
known it sooner things would have been dif- 
ferent. ... A filth group, displaying the pro- 
fundityof their strategic ])erceptions, discussed 
the direction the troops would now have to 
take. A sixth grouj) was talking absolute non- 
sense. Kutuzov’s cx])ression grew more and 
more preoccupied and gloomy. From all this 
talk he sawonly one thing: that to defend Mos- 
cow was a physical impossibility in the full 
meaning of those words, that is to .say, so ut- 
terly impossible that if anysensclcss command- 
er were to give orders to fight, confusion would 
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result but the battle would still not take place. 
It would not take place because the command- 
ers not merely all rccogiii/ed the position to be 
impossible, but in their conversations were 
only discussing what would happen after its 
inevitable abandonment. How t(mld the com- 
manders lead their trooj)S to a field ol battle 
they considered it impossible to hold? The 
lower grade oflTicers and even the soldiers (who 
too reason) also considered the position im- 
possible and therefore could not go to fight, 
fully convinced as they were of defeat. If heii- 
nigsen insisted on the position being defended 
and others still discussed it, the cjuestion was 
no longer important in itself but only as a pre- 
text for disputes and intrigue. 'This Kutii/ov 
knew w'cll. 

Bennigsen, who liad chosen the position, 
warmly displayed his Russian patriotism (Ku- 
tuzov could not listen to this without wincing) 
by insisting that Moscow must be defended. 
1 lis aim w'as as clear as daylight to Kiitu/ov: if 
the defense failed, to throw the blame on Ku- 
tuzov w'ho had brought the army as far as the 
Sp'O’M *' Hills without giving battle: if it suc- 
ceeded, to claim the success as his ow'ii; or if 
battle were not gisen, to clear himself of the 
criincof abandoning Moscow*. But thisinfiigue 
did not now occup) (he old man’s mind. One 
terrible cjuestion absorbc'd him and to that 
cjuestioii he heard no reply from anyone. The 
cjuestion for him now was: “Have 1 really al- 
lowc'd Najmleoii to reach Moscow, and when 
did I do so? When was it dc‘( ided? Can it have 
been yesterday when I ordered Pldtov to retreat, 
or W'as it the evening before, w'hen I had a nap 
and told Bennigsen to issue orders? Or Avas it 
earlier still? . . . When, Avhen was this terrible 
aflair decided? Moscow must be abandoned. 
'I he army must retreat and the order to do so 
must be gisen.” To give that terrible order 
seemed to himecjuivalcmt to resigning the' com- 
mand ol the army. And nc^t only did he love 
power to which he w'as accustomed (the hon- 
ours aw’arded to Prince Prozorenski. under 
Avhom he had served in Turkey, galled him), 
but he W’as ccmvinced that he was destined to 
save Russia and that that was Avhy, against the 
F.mperor’s wish and by the will of the people, 
he had been chosen commander in chief. He 
was convinced that he alone could maintain 
emnmand of the army in these dillicult cir- 
cumstances, and that in all the Avorld he alone 
could encounter the invincible Napolc'on with- 
out fear, and he Avas horrified at the thought of 
the order he had to issue. But something had 


to be decided, and these conversations around 
him which were assuming too free a character 
must be stojjpcd. 

He called the most important generals to 
him. 

“My head, be it good or bad, must depend 
on itself,” said he, rising from the bench, and 
he rode to Fill Avhcrc his carriages were wait- 
ing. 

CHAPTER IV 

Tut Ca)iiNc.ii. oi* War began to assemble at 
two in the afternoon in the better and roomier 
part of Andrew SavostyAnov’s hut. T he men, 
women, and children of the large peasant fam- 
ily crowded into the back room across the pas- 
sage. Only iXfalisha, AndrcAv's six-ycar-old 
gtandclaughter Avhom his Sc*rene Highness had 
petted and to whom he had given a lump of 
sugar w’hile drinking his tea, remained on the 
toj> of the brick oven in the larger room. Ma- 
lasha looked down fiom the oven with shy de- 
light at the faces, uniforms, and dc'corations 
of the generals, w’ho one after another came 
into the room and sat dow'n on the broad 
bene lies in the corner under the icons. “Grand- 
dad” himself, as Malasha in her ow’n mind 
called Kutuzov, sat apart in a dark corner be- 
hind the oven. He sat, sunk deep in a folding 
armchair, and continually cleared his throat 
and pulled at the collar of his coat Avhich, 
though it Avas unbuiloned, still seemed to 
pinch his neck. Those Avho entered W’ent uj> 
one by one to the field marshal: he pressed the 
hands of some and nodded to others. His ad- 
jutant Kaysirov Avas about to draAv back the 
curtain of the window fac ing Kutuzov, but the 
latter mcned his hand angiily and Kassarov 
iiiulei stood that his .Serene Highness did not 
wish his face to be seen. 

Round the peasant’s deal table, on which lay 
majis, plans, pencils, and j^apers. so many peo- 
ple gatheied that the ordoilies brought in an- 
other bench and jiiit it beside the table. Ermd- 
lov. KavsArov. and Toll, Avho had just arrived, 
sat doAvn on this bench. In the foremost place, 
iinmediatcly under the icons, sat Barclay de 
roily, his high forehead merging into his bald 
croAvn. He had a St. George's Cross round his 
nc'ck and looked jiale and ill. He had been 
feveiish for two days and Avas now* shivering 
and in j^ain. Beside him sal UvArov, w’ho with 
rajjid gesticulations w’as giving him some in- 
formation, speaking in low* tones as thc'y all 
did. Chubby little Dokhlurov Avas listening at- 
lenlivcly Avith eyebrow’s raised and arms fold- 
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ed on his stomach. On the other side sat Count 
Osteriiiann-'I'oLstdy, seemingly ahsoi bed in his 
own tlioiights. His bioad head A\ith its bold 
fcatiiics and glittering eyes was testing on his 
hand. Raevski, twitching forward the black 
l)an on his temples as was his habit, glanced 
now at Kutii/ov and now at the door with a 
look of impatience. Konovnitsyn’s him, hand- 
some. and kindly lace was lit up liy a tendei, 
sly smile. II is glance met Malasha’s, and the 
expression of his eyes caused the little girl to 
smile. 

1 hey were all waiting for Uennigsen, w'ho 
on the pretext of inspecting the position was 
hnisliing his sa\ory dinner. I'hey waited lor 
him liom four till six o'clock and did not bc*- 
gin ihcii deliberations ali that time but talked 
in low tones ol other matters. 

Only when lieiinigsen had entered the hut 
did Kutii/ov leave his corner and draw toward 
the t.iblc, but not near enough lor the candles 
that had been placed there to light up his lace. 

llennigsen opened the council with thecjues- 
tion: “Are we to abandon Russia’s anc ient and 
sac led capital without a struggle, or aie we to 
delend it?” A prolonged and general silence 
followed. There was a frown on c\ery lac e and 
onlv Kutuzov's angry grunts and occasional 
cough broke the silence. All eyes weie ga/ing 
at him. Malasha too looked at "(handdad.” 
She was nearest to him and saw how his face 
puckered; he seemed about to ciy, but this did 
not last long. 

*‘Rusim's ancient and sacred Qopitair he 
suddenly said, repealing Bennigsen’s w'ords in 
an angry \oice and thereby drawing attention 
to the false note in them. "Allow me to tell you, 
your excellency, that that c|uestion has no 
meaning fora Russian.” (He lurched hishcavy 
body forward.) "Such a cjucstion cannot lie 
put; it is senseless! The question I have asked 
these gentlemen to meet to discuss is a military 
one. I'hc question is that of saving Russia. Is 
it better to give up Moscow without a battle, 
or by accepting battle to risk losing the army 
as well as Moscow? That is the cpiestion on 
\*’hich I want your opinion,” and he sank bac k 
in his chair. 

The discussion began. Bennigsen did not 
yet consider his game lost. Admitting the view 
ol Barclay and others that a defensise battle 
at Fill was impossible, but imbued with Rus- 
sian patriotism and the love of Moscow, he 
proposed to move troops from the tight to the 
left flank during the night and attack the 
French right Hank the lollow'ing day. Opin- 


ions were divided, and arguments were ad- 
vanced lor *md against that project. F.rinolov, 
l)okhtiiio\, and Rac^vski agieed with Bennig- 
sen. Whether feeling it necessary to make a 
sac 1 dice beloie abandoning the capital or 
guidc'd by other, personal considerations, these 
gencials seemcxl not to undeistand that this 
counc il could not alter the inevitable coeiseol 
events and (hat Moscow was in effect aheacly 
abandoned, riie other geni*ials. howevcT, nn- 
deistood it and. leasing aside the cpiestion of 
Mosc ow', sjiokec^f thc^ dii ection ( heat my should 
take in its letieal. MaHsha, who kept her eyes 
fixed on wh.it was going on beloie her, under- 
stood the meaning ol the council diffeiently. 
It seemed to her that it was only a jicisonal 
stiugglebetwc'eii‘*(irandd.id'' and "Long-coat” 
as she teimed Bennigsen. She saw that they 
giew' spitelul when tlwy spoke to one another, 
and in her licait she sided with "Granddad.” 
In the midst of the consersation she noticed 
"Gianddad” gi\e Bennigsen a c|uick, subtle 
gl.iiue.and then to her joy she s.aw that "(ii.ind- 
dad” s.iid something to “Long coat” whic h set- 
llc'd him. Bennigsen suddenly icxldened and 
paced angnly up and down the loom. Wliat 
so aflected him was Kutii/ov’s calm and cpiiet 
comment on the achantage oi disadvantage ol 
Bennigsen’s piofxis.d to move Hoops by night 
fiom the light to the left flank to attack the 
Flench light wing. 

"Gentlemen,” s.iid, Kutu/ov, "I c.innot ap- 
prove ol the count’s pi, in. Moving Hoops in 
close pioximity to .in c'liemy is always d.inger- 
ous, .ind militaty historv siippoits that vkw. 
For instance . . .” kiitii/ov seemed to lellect, 
searching tor an examjile, then with a cle.ir, 
naive look at Bennigsen he added: "Oh ves; 
take the battle ol Friedland, whic h 1 think the 
count well ic*membeis, and which was . . . not 
fully successful, only because our tioops weie 
rearranged too near the enemy. . . 

I here followed a momentary pause, which 
seemed veiy long to them all. 

The disc ussion recommenced, but pause's Irc- 
c]uently occurred and they all felt that tliere 
was no mou* to be s.iid. 

During one ol these pauses Kutu/ov hc'.ived 
a decf) sigh .is if preparing to speak. They all 
lociked at him. 

"Well, gentlemen, I sec that it is I who will 
have to pay lor the broken crockery,” said he, 
and rising slowly he moved to the table. "Gen- 
tlemen, I have he.ird your views. .Some of you 
will not agree with me. But I,” he p.insed, "by 
the authority entrusted to me by my Sovereign 
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and country, order a retreat.” 

After tliat the generals began to disperse 
with the soJcriinity and cin uiiispec t silence of 
people who arc leaving after a iiirieral. 

Some ol the gencials, in low tones and in a 
strain very dillcrcnt from the way they had 
spoken during the (.ouncil, coininiinicatcd 
something to their (ommander in chief. 

Malasha, who had long been expected fcjr 
supper, (limbed carefully backwards down 
from the oven, her bare little feet catching at 
its projections, and slipping between the legs 
of the generals she dartcxl out ol the room. 

When he had dismissed the generals Kutii- 
70 V sat a long time with his elbows on the 
table, thinking always of the same terrible 
c|U(\stion: “When, when did the abandonment 
ol Moscow become inevitable? When was that 
clone which settled the matter? And who was 
to blame for it?” 

“1 did not expect this,” said he to his adju- 
tant Schneider when the latter came in late 
that night. "I did not ex[)cct this! 1 did not 
think this would happen.” 

‘A'oi* .hi»uld take some rc'st, your Serene 
Ilightiess,” replied Schneider. 

“Hut no! 1 hey shall eat hoiseflesh vet. like 
the Tuiks!” exclaimed Kutu/o\ without reply- 
ing. striking the table with his podgy list. 
‘‘'They shall too, if only . . 

CHAPTER V 

A niiA r \ I RY 1 1 Mr , in circumstances even more 
important than retreating without a battle, 
namelv the evacuation and burning ol Mos- 
(r)W’, Rostopc hill, who is usually represented 
as being the instigator of that event, acted in 
an altogether diflerent manner from Kutii/ov. 

\fter the battle of 15 orodin<) the abandem- 
ment and burning of ^^oscow was as inevi- 
table as the retreatof the ar my bc'ycmd Moscow 
without fighting. 

Every Russian might have predicted it, not 
by reasoning but by the feeling implanted in 
eac h of us and in our fathers. 

"1 he same thing that took place in Moscow 
had happened in all the towns and vill.igeson 
Russian soil beginning with Smcrlensk, with- 
out the j)articipatiorr ofCauirit Rostopchiir and 
his broadsheets. The people aw.iiied the err- 
eru) unconcernedly, did not riot err become e\- 
citcnl or tear anyone to pieces, but faced its 
fate, feeling within it the si l ength to find what 
it should do at that most dillicult moment. 
And as soon as the cnemv chew' near thewealthy 
classes went aw’ay abandoning their property. 


while the perorer remained and burned and 
destroyed what was left. 

'1 Ire consciousness that this would be .so and 
would always be so was and is present in the 
heart of every Ru.ssian. And a consciousness of 
this, and a foreboding that Moscow w'ould be 
taken, was present in Russian Moscow society 
in 1812. riiosc who had cpiitted Moscow al- 
ready in July and at the beginning ol August 
showed that they expected this. Those who 
went away, taking what they could and aban- 
doning their hoirses and half their belong- 
ings, did so from the latent patriotism which 
expresses itself not by phrases or by giving 
one’s children to save the fatherland and 
similar unnatural exploits, but unobtrusively, 
simply, organically, and therefore in the way 
that always produces the most powerful re- 
sults. 

“It is disgraceful to run away from danger: 
only cowards are runningaway from Moscow,” 
they were told. Tn his broadsheets Rostopchin 
impressed on them that to leave Moscow W'as 
shameful. They were ashamed to be called 
cowards, ashamed tej leave, but still they left, 
knowing it had to be done. Why did thev go? 
It is impossible to suppose that Rostopchin 
had scared them by his accounts of horrors Na- 
poleon had committed in conquered countries. 
The first people to go away were the rich edu- 
catc'd people who knew quite well that \’ienna 
and Berlin had remained intact and that dur- 
ing Napoleon’s occupation the inhabitants 
had spent their lime pleasantly in the com- 
pany of the (harming Erenchmen whom the 
Ru.ssi.ins, and espec ially the Ru.ssian ladies, 
then liked so much. 

Thev went awav because for Russians there 
could be no cjucstion as to whether things 
would go well or ill under French rule in Mos- 
cow. It was out of the c]uestion to be under 
French rule, it would be the woist thing that 
could hapj^en. They went away even before 
the battle of Borodind and still more rapidlv 
after it, c 1 es])ite Rostopc bin’s calls to delend 
Moscow or the announcement of his inieniicvn 
to lake the wonder working icon of the Iberi- 
an >folher of God and go to fight, or ol the 
ballcvc^ns th.il were to destroy the French, and 
despite all the nonsense Rostopchin wrote in 
his broadsheets, fhew knew that it was for the 
army to fight, and that if it could not succeed 
it would not do to take vening laclic's .incl house 
serls to the T hree Hills cjuaiter of Moscow to 
fight Napoleon, and that they must go away, 
sorry as thev were to ahaiuloii their property 
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to destruction. They went away without think- 
ing of the tremendous significance of that im- 
mense and wealthy city being given over to 
destruction, for a great city with wooden build- 
ings was certain when abandoned by its in- 
habitants to be burned. I'hcy went away each 
(m his own account, and yet it was only in con- 
sequence of their going away that the momen- 
tous event was accomplished that will alw%ays 
remain the greatest glory ol the Russian peo- 
ple. 'Fhe lady who, afraid of being stopped by 
Count Rostopchin's orders, had already in 
June moved w ith Iut Negroes and her women 
jesters from Moscxnv to her Saratov estate, with 
a vague consciousness that she w'as not Bona- 
parte’s servant, w'as really, simply, and truly 
carrying out the great work which saved Russia. 
RutCountRostoj>chin,who now taunted those 
who left Moscow ami now had the govern- 
ment offices removed; now distributed cjuite 
useless weapons to the drunken iabl)le: nowr 
had processions displaying the icons, and now' 
forbade Father Augustin to remove icons or 
the relics of saints; now seized all the private 
carts in Moscow and on one hundred and 
thirty-six of them removed the ballo<m that 
was being constructed by Leppich; now hintc'd 
that he would burn Moscow' and related how 
he had set fire to his own house: now' wrote a 
proclamation to the French solemnlv upbi aid- 
ing them for hav ing destroyed his Orphanage; 
now claimed the glory ol having hinted that 
he w'ould burn Moscow and now repudiated 
the deed; now ordeied the jieople j.o catch all 
spies and bring them to him, and now re- 
proached them tor doing so; now expelled all 
the French residents Irom Mo^cow^ and now 
allowed Madame Aiibert-Chalmc' (the ccmler 
ol the w'hole French colony in Moscow) to le- 
main, but ordered the venerable old postmas- 
ter Ivlyuchaic-v to be .irrc'sted and exiled tor no 
particular offense; now assembled the people 
at the Three flilks to fight the French and now, 
to get rid of them, handed over to them a man 
to be killed and himself drove away by a back 
gate: now declared tliat he would not survive 
the fall ol Moscow, and now wrote French 
verses in albums concerning his share in the 
affair -this man did not understand the mean- 
ingol what was happening but merely wanted 
to do something himself that would astoni.sh 
people, to perform some patriotically heroic 
feat; and like a < hilcl he made sport ol the mo- 
mentous and unavoidablecvent— theabandem- 
ment and burning of Moscow - and tried with 
his puny hand now to speed and now to stay 


the enormous, popular tide that bore him 
along with it. 

CHAPTER VI 

HelfjNF, liaving returned with the court from 
Vilna to Petersburg, lound herself in a difficult 
position. 

In Petersburg she had enjoyed the special 
protection of a grandee who occupied one of 
the highest posts in tlie F'mpire. In Vilna she 
had lormecl an intimacy with a young foreign 
prince. When she returned to Petersburg both 
the magnate and the prince were there, and 
both claimed their rights. 1 lelenc was laced by 
a new problem— how to [iirsetve her intimacy 
with both v' ittiout offending either. 

What would have seemed difficult or even 
impossible to another woman did not cause 
the least cnibairassmcnt to (anintcss Be/nkho- 
va, wh(' evidently deserved her reputation of 
being a very clever woman. I lad she attempted 
concealment, i>r tried t*) extricate heiselt Iroin 
her awLw'ai’d j)ositioii by cunning, she would 
have spoiled her (ase h^ ,i( knowlc'dging her- 
selt guilty. But Helene, like a really gieat man 
who can do whatever he pleases, at once as- 
suimxl her own position to be correct, as she 
sincerely bcdicvc^d it to be. and that ever\onc 
else was to blame. 

1 he first time the young loieigncr allowed 
liimselt to reproach her, she lilted hei beauti- 
ful head and, halt tur^ring to him, said iirml): 
“That’s just like' a man- selfish and ciuel! 1 
CNpcctcd nothing else. A woman satiifices her 
sell for you, she suffers, and this is lier reward! 
Wliat right have you, monseigneur, to dem.ind 
an account of my attachments and friendships? 
He is a man who has been mote than a father 
to me!” The prime was about to say some- 
thing, but Hc^'letie interriijjted him. 

“VVell, yes,” said she. "it may be that he has 
other sentiments for me than those of a lather, 
but that is not a reason for me to shut iny door 
on him. I am not a man, that I should repay 
kindness with ingratitude! Know, monsei- 
gneur. that in all tliat relates to my intimate 
feelings 1 render account only to God and to 
my conscieiK e,”shc ct3iicludcd. laying her hand 
on het beautiful, fully expanded bosom and 
looking up to heaven. 

“But ior heaven’s sake listen to me!” 

“Marry me, and 1 will be your slave!” 

“But that’s impossible.” 

“^’ou won't deign to demean yourself by 
marrying me, you . . .” said Helene, beginning 
to cry. 
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The prince tried to comfort her, but Helene, 
as if (juite distraught, said through her tears 
that there was nothing to prevent her marry- 
ing, that there were precedents (there wcie up 
to that lime very few, l)ut she mentioned Na- 
poleon and some other exalted personages), 
that she had never been her husband's wife, 
and that she had been sacrificed. 

“lint the law, religion . . said the ptince, 
alieady yielding. 

“1 he law, religion . . . What have thc‘y been 
invented tor if they can’t arrange that?” said 
lkl6ne. 

The prince was surprised that so simple 
an idea had not occurred to him, and he ap- 
plied for advice to the holy brethren of the 
Society of Jesus, with whom he was on inti- 
mate terms. 

A few clays later at one of those enchanting 
fetes which H<'*lt'*m‘ gave at her countr) house 
on the Stone Island, the charming Monsieur 
clc jobeit, a man no longer young, with snow- 
white hair and brilliant black eyes, a Jesuit a 
yohe coiate,^ was presented to her, and in the 
ga.deii bv I he light of the illuminations and to 
the sound of music talked to her for a long 
time of the love of (iod.of Christ, of the Sacred 
Heart, and of the consolations the one true 
t'atholic religion affords in this w'orld and the 
next. I Ii'd^ne was touc hed, and more than once 
tears rose to her eyes .ind to those of Monsieur 
clc jobert and their soices trembled. A dance, 
for whic h her par tner came to seek her, put an 
end to her discourse ^\ ith her fuliue directrur 
dr conscieyKc, but the lu^xt esening Monsieur 
de Jobert came to see Helene when she was 
alone, and after that often came again. 

One day he took the countc’ss to a Roman 
Catholic chuicli, where she knelt down before 
the altar to which she was led. The enchant- 
ing. middle aged I'leiuhman laid his hands on 
her head and. as she herself afterward de- 
sciibed it. she lelt something like a fresh breeze 
w’afted into her soul. It was explained to her 
that this WMS la grace. 

After that a long-frocked abb<^ was brought 
to her. She confessed to him. and he ab.solved 
her from her sins. Next day she reteised a box 
containing the Sacred Host, which was left at 
her house for her to partake of. A few days 
later lJ(!'*16ne learned with pleasure that she 
had now been admitted to the true Catholic 
(ffrurch and that in a few days the Pope* Jiim- 
self would hear of her and would send her a 
certain document. 

* I .ay member of the Society of Jesus. 
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AH that was done around her and to her at 
this time, all the attention devoted to her by 
so many clever men and expressed in such 
pleasant, refined ways, and the state of dove- 
like purity she was now^ in (she wore only 
white dresses and white ribboti'* all that time) 
gave her pleasure, but her pleasure did not 
cause her lor a moment to foigct her aim. And 
as it always happens in contests of cunning 
that a stupid person gets the better of cleverer 
ones, HeR*ne— having realized that the main 
object of all these words and all this trouble 
was, after converting her to Catholicism, to 
obtain money from her for Jesuit institutions 
(as to which she received indications)— before 
parting witli her money insisted that the vari- 
ous operations necessary to free her from her 
husband should be pc^rformed. In her view the 
aim of every religion w:is merely to preseivc 
certain proprieties w’hilc affording satisfaction 
to human desires. And with this aim, in one 
of hci talks w’ith her Father (^onfessejr, she in- 
sisted on an answer to the (|uestion, in how far 
was she bound by her maniage? 

They w^ere sitting in the twilight by a win- 
dow in the drawing room. 1 he scent of ffowei s 
came in at the window. Helene was wearing a 
white dress, transparent over her shoulders and 
bosom. The abl)e,a well fed man with a plump, 
clean shaven chin, a pleasant firm mouth, and 
white hands meekly folded on his knees, sat 
close to Helene and. with a subtle .smile on his 
bps and a peaceful look of delight at her 
beauty, occasionally glanced at her face as he 
explained his opinion on the subject. HeRne 
w'ith an uneasv smile looked at his ciirlv hail 
and his plump, clean shaven, lilackish chv'eks 
and eveiy moment expected the convc-rsatioii 
to take a fresh iiirn. But the abbe, though he 
evidently eiijoved the beauty of his compan- 
ion, w’^as absoi bed in his masters of the matter. 

The course of the Father Confessor's aigu- 
ments ran as follows: “Ignorant ol the impoit 
of what you were undertaking vou made a 
vow of conjugal fidelitv to a man who on his 
part, by entering the married state without 
faith in the religious significance of marriage, 
committed an act of saciilege. I hat maiii.ige 
lacked the dual significame it should have had. 
Yet in sjiitc ol this your vow was binding. \ou 
swerved from it. What did )ou commit bv so 
acting? iV venial, or a mortal, sin? A venial sin. 
for you cicted without evil intention. If now 
you mairied again with the object ol beaimg 
children, pnir sin might be forgiven. But the 
question is again a twofold one: fiisily . . .” 
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But suddenly I Tclirne, who WHS getting bored, 
said with one of her bewitching smiles; "But I 
think tliat having espous'd the tiiie icligion 1 
cannot be bound by what a laisc religion laid 
upon me." 

The d i rector of her conscience was astounded 
at having the case presented to him thus with 
the simplicity of Columbus’ egg. lie was de- 
lighted at the unevpected rapidity of his pu- 
pil’s progress, but could not abandon the edi- 
ficeol argument he had laboriously constructed. 

"Let us iindei stand one another, Ca)untcss/' 
said he with a smile, and began rcluting his 
spiritual daughter’s arguments. 

CHAPTER VII 

Heienk I'NDi'RSToon that the quest ion was very 
simple and easy fnnn the ecclesiastical point 
of view, and that her diiectors were making 
difficulties only because they were apyjrc'hen- 
si\e as to how the matter would be regarded 
by the secular authorities. 

So she decided that it was necessary to pre- 
pare the opinion of society. She ptovoked the 
jealousy of the elderly magnate and told him 
what she had told her other suitor; that is. she 
put the matter so that the only way for him to 
obtain a right over her was to marry her. The 
elderly magnate was at first as much taken 
aback by this suggestion of marriage with a 
woman whose husband was alive, as the young- 
er man had been, but flcR'iie's impel turbable 
cons iction that it svas as simple and natural as 
marrying a maiden had its effect on him too. 
Had Heltne herself shown the least sign ol 
hesitation, .shame, or secrecy, her cause would 
certainly have been lost: but not only did she 
show no signs ol secrecy or shame, »>n the con- 
trary, with good-natured naivete she told her 
intimate fiicnds (and these were all Peters- 
burg) that both the prince and the magnate 
had proposed to hc*r and that she loved both 
and was afraid of grieving either. 

A rumor immediately spread in Petersburg, 
not that Ifcdi'iie wanted to be divorced from 
her husband (had such a report sprcMcf many 
would have opposed so illegal an intention) 
but simply that the unlortunatc and interest- 
ing was in doubt which of the two 

men she should marry. 1 he (jucstion was no 
longer whether tliis was possible, but only 
which was the better mate h and how the mat- 
ter would be regarded at court. There were, it 
is true, some rigid individuals unable to rise to 
the height of such a (|uestir)n, who saw in tnc 
project a desecration of the sacrament of mar- 


riage, but there were not many such and they 
remained silent, while the majority were inter- 
ested in Helene’s gof>d fortune and in the 
cjuestion which match would be the more ad- 
vantageous. Whether it was right or wrong to 
reman y while one had a husband living they 
did not discuss, tor that c|uestioii had evi- 
dently been settled by people "wisc*r than you 
or me.’’ as they said, and to doubt the corrert- 
ne.ss ol that dec ision would be to risk exposing 
one’s stupidity and incapacity to liveinsocicty. 

Only MArya Dmitrievna ,\kbrosmiova, who 
had conic to Petersburg that summer to see 
one of her sons, allowed heiself ]>lainly to ex- 
press an opinion contrary to the general one. 
Meeting H<'l^;iic at a ball slie stopped her in 
the middle of the room and, amid general si- 
lence, said in her gruff voice; "So wives ol liv^- 
iiig men have staited maiiving ag.iin! Perhaps 
you think yrm have invented a noveliv? You 
have been forestalled, my dear ! It was iliought 
ol long ago. It is clone in all the brothels," and 
with these words M.iiya Dmitrievna, turning 
up her wide sleeves with hei usual threatening 
gesture and glancing stc'inly louiul, moved 
across the room. 

1 hough people were afraid of Maiya Dini- 
trievn.i she was rcgardc’d in J^cteisbiitg as a 
buffoon, .ind so ol what she had said they only 
noticed, and icpc'atecl in a whisper, the one 
coarse word she liad used, supposing the whole 
sting ol her remark to fie in that woid. 

Prince Vasili, who of late very often forgot 
what he had said and repeated one and the 
same thing a hundred times, remarked to his 
daughter whenever he chanced to see ]u*i: 

"Ilc'h’ne, 1 haxe a word to say to you," and 
he w'ould lead her aside, drawing her Jiand 
downward. "I liave heard of certain projects 
concerning . . . \oii know. Well, m\ dc^ar child, 
you know how )our f.ither’s heart rejoices to 
know^ that you . . . You have suffered so much. 
. . . But, my clc'ar child, consult only your ow’ii 
heart. "I hat is all 1 have to say," and conceal- 
ing his unvarying emotion he would press his 
chec k against his daughtc'r’s and move away. 

Bilibin, who had not lost his reputation of 
an exccx'clingly c levc’r man. and who was oneof 
the disintcTcsted friends so brilliant a woman 
as Helene always has— men friends who can 
iievcT change into lovers— once gave her his 
view of the matter at a snrall and intimate 
gather I ng. 

"la'stcri, Bilibin," said Hc^ltne (she always 
called friends of that sort by their siii names), 
and she toirclicd his ccrat sleeve with her white, 
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beringed fingers. “Tell me, as you would a daughter’s early one morning so as to find her 


sister, what I ought to do. Whitli of the two?” 

Bilibin wrinkled up the skin over his eye- 
brows and pondered, with a smile on his lips. 

“You are not taking me unawares, you know," 
said he. “As a true Iricnd, I have thought and 
thought again about your affair. You sec, if 
you marry the prin(c”—he ine.int the \ounger 
man— and he crooked one finger, “yciu forever 
lose the chance of marrying the other, and you 
will displease the court besides. (You know 
there is some kind of connection.) But if you 
marry the old count you will make his last 
days happy, and as widow of the Grand . . . the 
print e would no longer be making a memlli- 
ance by marrying you," and Bilibin smoothed 
out his forehead. 

“That’s a true friend!” said He^ldne beam- 
ing, and again touching Bilibin’s sleeve. “But 
I lose them, you know, and don’t want to dis- 
tress either of them. I would give my life lor 
the happiness of them both." 

Bilibin shrugged his shoulders, as much as 
to sav that not even he toiild help in that dif- 
ficulty. 

‘ ’ Lhi r m a U 1 cssr-f ern rn e! ‘ That’s what is called 
putting things squarely. She would like to be 
married to all three at the same time," thought 
he. 

“But tell me, how will your husband look 
at the matter?” Bilibin asked, his reputation 
being so well established that he did not fear 
to ask so naive a cpiestion. “Will he agree?" 

"Oh. he loves me so!" said Helene, who for 
some reas(m imagined that Pierre too loved 
her. “He will do anything for me.” 

Bilibin puckered his skin in preparation for 
something witty. 

“E\en disorce >ou?" said he. 

f lelijne laughed. 

Anifing those who ventured to doubt the 
justifiability of the proposed marriage was lle- 
R*ne’s mother. Princess Kuragina. She was ctin- 
tiniially tormented by jealousy of her daugh- 
ter, and now that jealousy (omenied a sub- 
ject near to her own heart, she could not rec- 
oncile herself to the idea. She consulted a Rus- 
sian priest as to the possibility of divorce and 
remarriage during a husband’s lifetime, and 
the priest told her that it was impo.ssible, and 
to her delight showed Ikt a text in the (iospel 
which (as it seemed to him) plainly forbids 
remarriage while the husband is alive. 

Armecf with these arguments, which ap- 
peared to her unansweralde, she drove to her 

^ \ masteily woman. 


alone. 

Having listened to her mother’s objections, 
Hc'dene smiled blandly and ironically. 

“But it says plainly: ’Whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced . . ” said the old prin- 

cess. 

*'Ah, Maman, ne ditr^ f)as de belises. Vous 
ne rompjrnez tien. Dans ?na position j'ai des 
devoirs^ * said Hel6nc changing from Rus- 
sian, in w'hich language she always felt that 
her case did not sound quite clear, into French 
which suited it better. 

“But. my dear . . ." 

“Oh, Mamma, how is it you don’t understand 
that the Holy Father, who has the right to 
grant dispensations . . .’* 

Just then the lady companion w’ho lived 
with H(^16ne came in to announce th.it His 
Highness was in the ballroom and wished to 
see her. 

‘Won, ditesdui que je ne veux pas le voir, 
que je suis furiciise centre lui, parce qu*il rn* a 
rnantfuc parole ” ® 

**(lonitesie, a tout peche misMcorde/* * said 
a fair-haired young man with a long face and 
nose, as he entered the room. 

The old princess rose respectfully and curt- 
sied. The )onng man who had entered took no 
notice of her. 'The princess nodded to her 
daughter and sidled out of the room. 

“Yes, she is right," thought the old princess, 
all her con\iciinns dissipated by the appear- 
ance of His Highness. “She is right, but Iiow' is 
it that we in our irrecoverable vniih did not 
know it? Yet it is so simple," she thought as she 
got into her carriage. 

By the beginning of .August HeRnc’s affairs 
W'cre clearly defined and she wTote a letter to 
her husband— who, as she imagined, kneel her 
verv much— informing him of her intention to 
marry N.\. and of her having embraced the 
one true faith, and asking him to carrv out all 
the formalities necessary for a disorce. which 
would be explained to him by the bearer of 
the letter. 

.\nd so I pray Cod to have son. iin friend, in 
His holy and powerful keeping our hiend 
HoRne. 

®‘‘Oh. Afainnia, don't talk nonsense! You don’t 
understand an\ thing. In in\ position 1 h.i\c obli- 
gaii<ms.” 

•“No, tell him 1 don't wish to see him, I am 
furious wiih liim foi not keeping his w(Utl to me.” 

* “Countess, thcic is mercy for every sin.” 
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This letter was brought to Pierre’s house 
when he was on the field of liorodin6. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Toward the end of the l)attlc of Borodin6. 
Pierre, having run down from Radvski’s bat- 
tery a second time, made his way through a 
gully to Knyazkdvo with a crowd of soldiers, 
reached the dressing station, and seeing blood 
and hearing cries and groans hurried on, still 
entangled in the crowds of soldiers. 

The one thing he now desired with his whole 
soul w'as to get aw^ay quickly from the terrible 
scnsatir)ns amid which he had lived that day 
and return to ordinary conditions of life and 
sleep quietly in a room in his own bed. He felt 
that only in the ordinary conditions of life 
would he be able to understand himself and 
all he had seen and felt. But such ordinary 
conditiofis of life were nowhere to be found. 

Though shells and bullets did not whistle 
over the road along which he was going, still 
on all sides there was w'hat there had been on 
the field of battle. There were still the same 
suffering, exhausted, and sometimes strangely 
indifferent faces, the same blood, the same sol- 
diers’ overcoats, the same sounds of firing 
which, though distant now, still aroused terror, 
and besides this there w^rc the foul air and the 
dust. 

Having gone a couple of miles along the 
Mo/hdysk road, Pierre sat down by the road- 
side. 

Dusk had fallen, and the roar of-guns died 
away. Pierre lay leaning on his elbow for a long 
time, gazing at the shadows that moved past 
him in the darkness. He was continually imag- 
ining that a cannon ball was flying toward him 
with a terrific whizz, and then he shuddered 
and sat up. He had no idea how long he had 
been there. In the middle of the night three 
soldiers, having brought some firc^wood, set- 
tled down near him and began lighting a fire. 

The soldiers, who threw sidelong glances at 
Pierre, got the fire to burn and placed an iron 
pot on it into which they broke some dried 
bread and put a little dripping. The pleasant 
odor of greasy viands mingled with the smell 
of smoke. Pierre sat up ancl sighed. The three 
scjldiers were eating and talking among them- 
selves, taking no notice of him. 

"And who may you be?" one of them sud- 
denly asked Pierre, evidently meaning what 
Pierre himself had in mind, namely: "If you 
want to eat we’ll give you some food, only let 
us know whether you are an honest man." 


“I, I . . said Pierre, feeling it necessary to 
minimize his social position as much as possi- 
ble so as to be nearer to the soldiers and better 
understood by them. “By rights I am a militia 
officer, but my men arc not here. 1 came to the 
battle and have lost them." 

“There nowl" said one of the soldiers. 

Atiother shook his head. 

“Would you like a little mash?" the first sol- 
dier asked, and handed Pierre a wooden spoon 
after licking it clean. 

Pierre sat down by the fire and began eating 
the mash, as they called the food in the caul- 
dron, and he thought it more delicious than 
any food he had ever tasted. As he sat bending 
greedily over it, hedping himself to large sj)oon- 
fuls and chewing one after another, his la<c 
was lit up by the fire and the soldiers looked 
at him in silence. 

“WhcTC have you to go to? Tell us!" said 
one of them. 

“'I'o Mo/h.-iysk." 

“You’re a gentleman, aren't you?" 

“Yes." 

“And what's your name?" 

“Peter Kirflyth." 

“Well then, Peter Kirflych, come along w ith 
us, wx’ll take you there." 

In the total darkness the soldiers walked 
with Pierre to Mo/haysk. 

By the time they got near Mozhaysk and be 
gan ascending the steep hill into the tow ii. the 
cocks were already crowing. Pierre went on 
with the soldiers, ejuite forgetting that iiis inn 
w'as at the bottom of the lull ancl that he h.ul 
already j)asscd it. He would not soon have re- 
membered this, such was his state ol forgetliil- 
ness, had he not halfway up the hill slumhled 
upon his groom, who had been to look for Jiini 
in the town and W'as returning to the inn. 7'hc 
groom recogni/cd Pierre in the darkness l^y 
his white hat. 

“Your exccllcncyl" he said. “Why, wc were 
beginning to despair 1 How is it you arc on 
foot? And where arc you going, please?" 

“Oh, ycsl" said Pierre. 

The soldiers stoppccl. 

“So you’ve found your folk?" said one of 
them. “Well, good-by, Peter Kirflych -isn’t it?" 

"Good-by, Peter Kirflych!" Pierre heard the 
other voices repeat. 

“Good-by!" he said and turned with his 
groom toward the inn. 

“I ought to give them soinethingl’’ lie 
thought, and felt in his pocket. “No, better 
noli" said another, inner voice. 
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There was not a room to be had at the inn, 
they were all occupied. Pierre went out into 
the yard and, covering himself up head and 
all, lay down in his can luge. 

CHAPTER IX 

SfiARCt’LY HAD Pii KRK laid liis hcad on the pil- 
low before he felt himself falling asleep, but 
suddenly, almost with the distinctness of re- 
ality, he heaid the boom, boom, boom of fir- 
ing, the thud ol projectiles, groans and cries, 
and smelled blood and powder, ancra feeling 
of horror an<l dread of death seized him. Eillecl 
with Irighl he opened his e)es and lifted his 
head from under his cloak. All was tran(|uil 
in the yard. Only someone’s firderly passed 
through the gateway, splashing through the 
mud, and talkc*d to the innkeeper. Above 
Pierre’s head some pigeons, disturbed by the 
movement he had made in sitting up, lluttercd 
unclcT the dark root ol the penthouse. I he 
whole courtyard w'as |)ermeated bv a strong 
peaceful smell ol stable \ards, dcligiitful to 
I'icTre at that moment. He could see the clear 
stall) sKy between the dark roofs of two pent- 
houses. 

“Thank God, there is no more ol that!” he 
thought, covering up his h<‘ad again. “Oh. 
what a terrible thing is fear, and how shame- 
fully I yielded to it! Rut they . . . ihrv were 
steady and calm all the time, to the end . . 
thought he. 

They, in Pierre’s mind, were the soldiers, 
those who had been at the battery, those who 
had given him lood, and those w ho hail prayc'd 
Ixdore the icon. They, those strange men he 
had not previously known, stood out clearly 
and sharply Ironi everyone else. 

“To be a soldier, just a soldicrl" thought 
Pierre as he lell asleep, “to enter communal 
lile completely, to be imbued by what makes 
them what they are. Rut how cast off all the 
superlluous, dev ilish burden of my ouUt man? 
'1 here was a time when I could have done it. I 
could have run aw^ay from my father, as I 
wanted to. Or I might have been sent to serve 
as a soldier after the duel with Ddlokhov. ” 
And the mciTiory of the dinner at the English 
C’dub when he had challenged Dblokhov Hashed 
through Pierre’s mind, and then he rc'inem- 
l)ercd his benefactor at Tor/hbk. And now a 
picture of a solemn meeting ol the lodge pre- 
sented itscll t<i his mind. It was taking place at 
the Etrglii>h Club and someone near and dear 
to him sat at the end of the tai)le. “Vc^s, that is 
he! It is my benefactor. Rut he cliedl’’ thought 


Pierre. “Yes, he died, and I did not know he 
was alive. How sorry 1 am that he died, and 
how glad I am that he is alive again!” On one 
side of the table sat Anatole, Dcilokhov, Ncs- 
vjtski, Denisov, and cithers like them (in his 
dream the category to which these men be- 
longed was as clearly defined in his mind as 
the category of those he termed they), and he 
hc^ard tJrose people, Anatole and Dblokhov, 
shouting and singing loudly; yet through their 
shouting the voice of his benefactor was heard 
speaking all the time and the sound of lii? 
words was as wx'ighty and uninterrupted as the 
booming on the battlefield, but pleasant and 
comforting. Pierre did not understand what 
his benefactor was saying, but he knew (the 
categories of thoughts were also cjuite distinct 
in his dream) that he was talking of goodness 
and the possibility ol being what they were. 
And they with their simple, kind, firm faces 
surrounded his benefactor on all sides. Rut 
though they were kindly thev did not look at 
Pierre and did not km)w him. Wishing to 
speak and to atiiact their attention, he got up, 
but at that moment his legs grew cold aiul 
bare. 

He felt ashamed, and with one arm covered 
his Ic^gs from whichhiscloakhadin factslipped. 
For a moment as he was rearranging his cloak 
Pierre opened his eyes and saw the s.nne pent- 
house roofs, posts, and vard, but now the\ were 
all bluish, lit up, and glittering wdth frost or 
dew. 

“It is dawn,’’ thought Pierre. “Rut that’s not 
v\hat I want. I want to hear and understand 
my benefactor’s words.” Again he covered him- 
self up with his ch>ak, but now neither the 
lodge nor his benelactor was there.'! here were 
only thoughts clearly c\]>ressed in words, 
thoughts chat somc'one was uttering or that he 
himself was lormulating. 

Afterwards when he recalled those thoughts 
Pierre was convinced that someone outside 
him.sclf had spoken them, though the impres- 
sions ol that day had evoked them. He had 
never, it seemed to him, been able to think 
and expr ess his thoughts like that whenaw’ake. 

“To endure war is the most diiricult subor- 
dination of man’s freedom to the law of God,” 
the voice had said. “Simplicity is submission to 
the will of God; vou cannot escape from Him. 
And they are simple. They do not talk, but act. 
The spoken word is silver but the unspoken is 
golden. Man can be master of nothing while 
ire fears death, but he who does not fear it pos- 
sesses all. it there wxTc no suffering, man would 
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not know his limitations, would not know 
himself. The hardest thinpf fPierre went on 
thinking, or hearing, in his dream] is to be 
able in your soul to unite the meaning ot all. 
To unite all?" he asked himself. “No, not to 
unite. Thoughts cannot be united, but to hnr- 
ness all these thoughts together is what we 
need I Yes, one must harness them, must bar- 
ness them!" he repeated to himself with in- 
ward rapture, feeling that thesewordsand they 
alone expressed what he wanted say and 
solved the question that tormented him. 

“Yes, one must harness, it is time to harness.*' 

“Time to harness, time to harness, your cx- 
tellcncyl Your excellency!'’ some voice was re- 
peating. “We must harness, it is time to har- 
ness. . . 

It w'as the voice of the groom, trying to wake 
him. The sun shone straight into Pierre's face, 
lie glanced at the dirty innyard in the middle 
of which soldiers were watering their lean 
horses at the pump while carts were passing 
out of the gate. Pierre turned away with re- 
pugnance, and closing his eyes <|ui(kly fell 
back on the carriage seat. “No, 1 don’t want 
that, 1 don’t want to sec and understand that. 
I want to understand what was revealing itself 
to me in my dream. One second more and I 
should have understood it all! But what am I 
to do? Harness, but how can I harness every- 
thing?’’ and Pierre felt with horror that the 
meaning of all he had seen and thought in the 
drcai7i had been destroyed. 

I hc groom, the ccwchman, and the innkeep- 
er told Pierre that an officer had come with 
news that the French were already near Moz- 
hAysk and that our men were leaving it. 

Pierre got up and, having told them to har- 
ness and overtake him, went on fexjt through 
the town. 

I'he troops were moving on, leaving about 
ten thousand wounded behind them. I'here 
were wounded in the yards, at the windows ot 
the houses, and the streets were crowded with 
them. Ill the streets, around carts that were to 
take some ol the wounded away, shouts, curses, 
and blows could be heard. Pierre oflercd the 
use of his carri.ige, which had overtaken him, 
to a wounded general he knew, and drove with 
him to Moscow. On the way Pierre was told 
of the death of his brother-in-law Anatolc and 
of that of Prince Andrew. 

CHAPTER X 

On thk TJiiKiiLiii <>i^ August Pierre reached 
Moscow. Close to the gates of the city he was 


met by Count Rostopchfn's adjutant. 

“We have bc‘en looking lor you everywhere,*’ 
said the adjutant. “ I he count wants to see you 
particularly. He asks you to come to him at 
once on a very im}K>rtant matter.” 

Without going liome Pieire took a cab and 
drove to see the Moscow commander in chief. 

Count kostopchin Jiad only that moining 
returned to town lioiii his summer villa at So- 
ke'dniki. 'The anteioom and reception room of 
his house were lull ol officials who had been 
summont^d or had come for orders. Vasilchi- 
kov and Platov had already seen the count and 
explained to him that it was impossible to de- 
fend Moscow and that it would have to be sur- 
rendered. Though this news was being con- 
cealed from the inhabitants, the olficials— the 
hcmls of the various goveinment departments 
—knew that Moscow would soon be in the en- 
emy’s hands, just as Count kostopchin hiinsell 
knew it, and to c'seape petsonal responsibility 
they had all come to the governor to ask Jiow 
they were to deal with their various depait- 
ments. 

As Pierre was entering the reception loom 
a courier from the at my came out of Rostop- 
chin’s private room. 

In answer to cjuestions with which he was 
greeted, the courier made a despairing gesture 
with his hand and jiassed through the loom. 

While wailing in the reception loom Pierre 
with w^ear) e)C‘s waulred the vat ions ofiic ials, 
old and young, military and civilian, who weie 
there. T hey all seemed dissatislicd and uneasy. 
Pierre went up to a gioup ol men, one c^f 
whom he knew. iVlter greeting Pierre they con- 
tinued their conversation. 

“If they’re sent out and brought back again 
later on it will do no harm, but as things are 
now one can’t answer lor anything.” 

“But you see what he writes . . .” said an- 
other, pointing to a ptinlcd sheet he held in 
his hand. 

“ That’s another matter. That’s necessary for 
the pccqtle,” said the first. 

“What is it?” asked Pierre. 

**Oh, it’s a fresh broadsheet.” 

Pieire took it and began reading. 

His Scicne Higlmess has passed thrnugh Mo/- 
hAysk in order to join up with the troops tnoving 
toward him and has taken up a strong i>osi(ioii 
where the enc'iny will not soon attack him. foity- 
eight guns wath animiinition have been sc*nt him 
from here, and his Serene Highness says lie will 
defend Moscow to the last drop of blood and is 
even ready to fight in the streets. Do not he upset. 
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hroilicrs. that ilic law conns arc cIoscmI: ihinj^s 
have to he put in order, and we will deal with \il- 
lains in our ow'ii wa)' Wheti the time tomc-s 1 sh.dl 
want lioth town and peasant lads and will raise 
the cry a day or two Ijclorehand, hut they are not 
wanted \et so I hold my peace. An av w'ill he use- 
ful. a hunting spear not bad. hut a three- jrronged 
folk will he best of all: a Frenchman is no heavier 
llian a shf*af of rye. 'Fomoirow after dinner I shall 
take the Theiian icon of the Mothei of (iod to the 
w'oiinded in the C^athc-rinc Hospital where we wdll 
have some water blessed. '1 hat will help them to 
get well (piicker. 1. too, am well now. one of my 
c'vc‘s was sore hut now I am on the lookout wdth 
both. 

“lUit military mc*n have told me that it is 
iin])ossil)lc to fight in the lowm,*’ said Pierre, 
“and that the position . . 

“Well, ot (onrse! That’.s what we were say- 
ing.” leplied the liist speaker. 

“And wliat docs he mean by ‘One of my 
eves was sole but now I am on the lookout with 
both’?” asked Pierre. 

“ 1 he count had a sty,” replied the ad jutant 
smiling, “and was \er) much upset when I told 
hi.il had (cnne to ask what was the mat- 

ter with him. llv the by, C’.ount," lie added 
suddenly, addressing Pierre with a smile, “we 
he.nd that you have family troubles and that 
the countess, your wife . . 

“1 have heaid nothing.” Pierre replied un- 
coiueniedh. “Put what have you heard?” 

“Oh, well, you know' people often invent 
things. 1 only say what I heard.” 

“Put what did you hear?’* 

“Well, they .say,” continued the adjutant 
with (he same smile, “that the countess, your 
wile*, is preparing to go abroad. I expect it’s 
nonsen.se. . . .” 

“Possibly,” rc'maiked Pierre, looking about 
him abscnt-inindc’dly. “.\nd who is that? ' he 
askc'd, indicating a short old man in a clean 
blue yieasant overcoat, with a big .snow-white 
beard and eyebrows and a ruddy lace. 

“Me? rii.it’s a tradesman, that is to say, he’s 
the* restaurant kec’]>er, \'ereshch.igin. Perhaps 
you have heard ot that allair with the procla- 
mation.” 

“Oh, .so that is Vereshchagin!” said Pierre, 
looking at the firm, calm face of the old man 
and .seeking any indication of his being a 
(iai(c>r. 

“1 hat’s not Ire himself, that’s the father of 
the fellow wno wrote the pioclamation,” said 
the adjiiLint. “The young man is in prison 
and 1 expect it will go hard with liini.” 

An old gentleman w'caring a star and anoth- 


er official, a German wcMring a cross round his 
neck, a]>proacheci the sj)c*aker. 

“It’s a complicated story, you knejw',” said 
the adjutant. “ I hat proclamation appeared 
about two months ago. The count was in- 
formed of it. lie gave orders to investigate the 
m. liter. (;aljric‘l Ivanovich here made the in- 
cjuiries. 1 he yiroclamation had passed through 
exactly sixty iliicc hands. Mo asked one, ‘Frcjin 
whom did \ 011 get it?’‘Fromsfj and so.' Me went 
to tire next one. ‘From whom did ycjii get it?* 
and so on till he reached Vereshchagin, a half- 
educated trade.smair, you know, ‘a pet of a 
trader.'” said the adjutant smiling. “They 
a.skcd him, ‘W^ho gave it your' And the point is 
that we knew whom he had it from. Me cc)uld 
onlv have had it from the Postmaster. Put evi- 
dently they had come to some understanding. 
Me replic^d: ‘From no c^nc: I made it up my- 
.self.' 'I hey threatened and cjuestioned liini, 
but he stuck to that: ‘I made it up myself.' And 
so it was leportcd to the count, who sent fcjr 
the man. ‘From whom did \ou get the procla- 
mation?’ ‘I w'lotc it myself.’ Well, vou know 
the count,” said the adjui.rnt c heerfullv, svith a 
smile c)f j>ride, “he flared up dieadlullv— and 
just think of the fcllow^’s audacity, lying, and 
obstinacy!” 

“.\nd the count wanted him to say it was 
from Klyiuharev? 1 understand!” said Pierre. 

“Not at all.” rejoined the adjutant in drs- 
mav. “Klvucharcw' had his ow'ii sins to answer 
for without th.it and that is why he has been 
banished. Put the point is that the count w\as 
much annoyc*d. ‘How could you have W'rittcn 
it yourself?’ said Ire. and he took up the Ham- 
burg (Gazette that was Iving on the table. 
‘Mere it is! You did not write it yourself but 
translated it. and translated it abominably, be- 
cause vou don’t even know French, you fcKd.’ 
And what do vou ihink? ‘No.’ said ho, ‘I have 
not read anv papers. I made it up myself.’ ‘If 
that’s sc^, ycni’re a tr.iitor and I’ll have you 
tried, and you’ll be hanged! Sav from W’hoin 
you had it.’ ‘I have scerr no papers, I made it 
up my sell.’ And that was the end of it. 'I’he 
coirrri had the lather fetched, hut the fellow 
stuck to it. Me was sent lor trial and con- 
deirrned to hard labor, I believe. Now the fa- 
ther has come to intercede for him. Put he’s a 
good ior-nothing lad! Vou know that sc’irt of 
tradesman’s sou. a dandy and lady-killer. Me 
atterrded some lectures somewhere and imag- 
ines that the dev il is tro match for him. That’s 
the sort ol fellow he is. Mis father keeps a cook- 
shop here by the Slone Bridge, and you know 
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there was a ]ar<jfc icon of God Almighty pain ted 
with a scepter in one hand and an orb in the 
other. W'ell, he took that icon home with him 
for a few days and w'hat did he do? He found 
some scoundrel of a painter . . 

CHAPTER XI 

In thk middle of this fresh tale Pierre was 
summoned to the commander in chief. 

When he entered the private room Count 
Rostopchin. puckering his late, was riibl)ing 
his forehead and cye^ with his hand. A short 
man was saying something, but when Pierre 
entered he stopped speaking and went out. 

“Ah, lu)w do you do. great warrior?” said 
Rostopchin as soon as tlL short man had left 
the room. “We have heaid of your prowess. 
But that's not the point. Between ourselves, 
moil cher, do )ou belong to the Masons?” he 
went on sevcicly, as though there were some- 
thing wTong about it which he nevertheless 
intended to pardon. Picire remained silent. “1 
am well informed, my friend, but I am aware 
that there arc Masons and Masons and 1 hope 
that you arc not one of th<»se who on jiretensc 
of sating mankind wish to ruiti Russia.” 

“Ves, I am a Mason,” Pierre replied. 

“Tliere, you see, mnti (hn! I expert you 
know that Messrs. Speranski and Magnitski 
have been de]>orted to their proper place. Mr. 
Klyufharev has been treatc‘d in the same way, 
and so have others v\ho on the plea of building 
up the temple of Solomon have tried to de- 
stroy the temple of their fatherlancL You can 
understand tliat there are reasons for this and 
that I could nc^t have exiled the Postmaster 
had he not been a harmful person. It has now 
come to my kriowdedge that you lent him your 
carriage for his removal from town, and that 
you have even accepted papers from him for 
sale custody. I like you and don't wish you any 
harm and- as you are otily half my age— 1 ad- 
vise you, as a father would, to cease all ccmi- 
municaticjn with men of that stamp and to 
leave here as soon as possible.” 

“But what did Klyuchare v do wrong, Cx)unt?” 
asked Pierre. 

“That is for me to know, but not for you to 
ask,” shouted Rostopchin. 

“If he is accused of circulating Napoleon's 
proclamation it is not proved that he did so,” 
said Pierre without lookingat Rostopchin, “and 
Vereshchdgin . . .” 

'There we arel” Rostopchin shouted at 
Pierre louder than before, frowning suddcnl/. 
“Vereshchagin is a renegade and a traitor who 


will be punished as he deserves,” said he with 
the vindictive heat with which people spc*ak 
when recalling an insult. “But I did not sum- 
mon you to discuss my actions, but to give you 
advice— or an order if you prefer it. 1 beg you 
to leave the town and break off all communif a- 
tion with such inc*n as Klyucharev. And 1 will 
knock the nonsense out of any body”— but prob- 
ably realizing that he was shouting at Be/uk- 
hov who so far was not guilty ol anything, he 
added, taking Pierre's hand in a friendly man- 
ner. “We are on the c\e of a public disaster 
and I haven't time to be polite toe\crybocly 
who has businc'ss with me. My head is some- 
times in a whirl. Well, ruon (hcTj what are yon 
deling personally?” 

“Why. nothing,” answered Pierre without 
raising his eyes or changing the thoughtful ex- 
pression of his lace. 

'rhe count frowned. 

“A word of liiendly advice, mon chei. Be off 
as soon as you can, that’s all I have to tell you. 
Happy he who has e.irs to hear, ('.ood-by, mv 
dear fellow. Oh, by the by!”heshouted through 
the doorway alter Pierre, “is it true that the 
countess has fallen into the clutches ol tlu* 
holy fathcTs ol the Society ol fesus?” 

Pierre did not answer and left Rostopchhi’s 
room more sullen and angry than he had e\er 
before showm himself. 

When he reached home it was already get- 
ting dark. Some eight people had come to see 
him that evening: tliesecteiary of a committee, 
the colonel ol liis battalion, his ste ward, his 
major-domo, and various peiilioneis. 'I hey all 
had business with Pierre and w.inicd dec isions 
Itom him. Picric did not understand and was 
not interested in any of these (|uc'stions and 
only answered tlicm in order to get rid ol these 
people. When Jelt alone at last he opened and 
rcacl his wife's letter. 

”They, the soldiers at the battery. Prince 
Andrew killed . . . that old man . . . Simplicity 
is submission to God. Sulfering is necessary . . . 
the meaning of all . . . one must Itarncss . . . 
my wife is getting married . . . One must for- 
get and understand . . .” And going to his bed 
he threw' himself on it without unclTcssing and 
immediately fell asleep. 

When he awoke next morning the major- 
domo came to inform him that a special mes- 
senger, a police ofheer, had come from C^ount 
Rostopchin to know whether Count Bcziikhov 
had left cjr was leaving the town. 

A dozen persons who had business with 
Pierre W'crc awaiting him in the di awing room. 
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Pierre dressed hurriedly and, instead of ^oing 
to see them, went to the hack porcli ancl out 
through the gate. 

From that time till the end of the destruc- 
tion of Moscow no one of Hc/iikhov’s house- 
hold, despite all the search they made, saw 
Pierre again or knew where lie was. 

CIJAPTER XII 

T'iif Ros'iovs remained in Moscow till the fust 
of S(‘ptcmber, that is, till the eve of the en- 
emy’s entry into the ( ity. 

Alter Pet) a had joined Obolenski's regi- 
ment ol (a)ssacks and left foi Jielaya 'iVrkov 
where that regiment was forming, the countess 
was seized with terror. 1 he thought that both 
her sons were at the war, had both gone from 
undei her wing, that today 01 tomorrow cither 
01 both ol them might be killed like the three 
sons ol one of her act|iiaintan<es, struck her 
that summer for the first time with cruel ilear- 
n('*s.She iiied to get Nicholas back ancl wished 
to go herself to join Pet)a. 01 to get him an ap- 
pointmcMit somewhere in Peteisburg, but nei- 
ther of these pioved possible. Pct)a could not 
icturn unless his legimcnt did so or unless he 
was tiansteiied to another legimeiu on active 
ser\ ice. Nicholas was somewhere with the army 
ancl had not sent a woid since his l.ist letter, in 
which he had given a detailed account of his 
meeting w'ith Princess Mar>. I he countess did 
not sleep at night, or when she did fall asleep 
dreamed that she saw her sons 1 ) ing dead. .\ft- 
er many consultations and conversations, the 
count at last devised means to tranquillize her. 
I le got Petya translerred from Obolenski’s regi- 
mc'iit to Rezukhov’s, which was in tiaining 
near Moscciw. 'Fhoiigli IV’tya would remain in 
the service, this transfer would give the coun- 
tess the consolation of seeing at least one of 
her sons under her wing, and she hoped to ar- 
range matters for her Pc*tya so as not to let him 
go again, but alw'a)s get him appointed to 
places where he could not possibly take part 
in a battle. As long as Nicholas alone W'as in 
danger the countess imagined that she loved 
her fii St-born more than all her other childrcm 
and even reproached heiselt lor it; but when 
her youngest: the scapegrace who had been 
bad at lessons, was always breaking things in 
the house and making himself a nuisance to 
everybody, that snub-nosed PcHya w'ilh his 
merry black eyes and fresh rosy checks w’here 
solt down was just beginning to show'— when 
he was thrown amid those big. dreadful, cruel 
men who were fighting somewhere aboutsome- 


thing and apparently finding pleasure in it— 
then his mother thought she loved him more, 
much more, than all her other children. I he 
nearer the time came lor Pc^tya to return, the 
more uneasy grew the countess. .She began to 
think she w'ould never live to sec such happi- 
ness. 7 he presence of Sonya, of her beloved 
Natasha, or even of her husband irritated her. 
"What do I want with them? I want no one 
bur Pcl'tya," she thought. 

At the end ol August the RosteWs received 
another letter from Nicholas. He wrote horn 
the province of \'oi(>nezh where he had been 
sent to procure remounts, but that letter did 
not set the countc'ss at ease. Knowing that one 
son was out of danger she became the more 
anxious about Petya. 

7 'hough by the twentieth of August nc*arly 
all the Rostovs’ accjuaintances had left Mos- 
cow, and thf)ugh eve?) body tried to persuade 
the countess to get away as quic kly as possible, 
she would not hear of leaving befoi’c her lieas- 
iire. her adored Petva, returned. On the twenty- 
eighth of August lie arrived. The passionate 
tenderness with which his mother received 
him did not please the sixteen-ycar-oId olhccr. 
7 'hongh she concealed from him hc^r intention 
of kec*ping him under her wing, Pertya guessed 
hci designs, and instinctively fearing that he 
might give way to emotion when with her— 
might "become womanish" as he termed it to 
himself— he treated her coldly, avoided her, 
and during his stav in Moscow attached him- 
self exclusiv elv to Natasha for whom he had al- 
wavs had a particularly brotherly tenderness, 
almost lover-like. 

Owing to the count's customary carelessness 
nothing was ready for their departure by the 
tw'enty-cighth of August and the cans that 
were to conic from their Ryazan and Moscow 
estates to remove their household belongings 
did not arrive till the thirtieth. 

From the twciiiy-cighth till the thiity-first 
all Moscow was in a bustle and commotion. 
Every clay thousands of men wounded at Roro- 
cliiK) were brought in by the Doiogomi'lov gate 
and taken to vaiious pails of Moscow, and 
thousands ol cans conveved the inhabitants 
and their possessions out by the otlier gates. 
In spite ol Rostopchin’s brevadsheets, or be- 
cause of them or independently of them, the 
strangest and most contradiclorv rumors were 
current in the town. Some said that no one w'as 
to be allowed to Icav'c the city, othc'rs on the 
contrary said that ail the ic ons had been taken 
out of the chuichcs and everybody was to be 
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ordered to leave. Some said there had been an- 
other battle after Borodino at\> hie h the French 
had been routed, while otlieis on the contrary 
re]>oited ih.it the Russian aiiny had been de- 
stroyed. Some talked about the Moscow militia 
whic h, pieceded by the clerj*v, would go to the 
Thiee Hills; others whispered that Augustin * 
had been loi bidden to leave, that traitors had 
been seized, that the peasants vvcie rioting and 
robbing people on tlieir way from Moscow, 
and so on. But all this was only talk; in reality 
(though the Count il of Fill, at which it was 
clct ided to abandtm Moscow, had not yet been 
held) both those who v\ent away .ind those who 
remained behind felt, though thev did not 
show it. that Moscow’ would certainly be aban- 
doned. and that they ought to get away as 
cjuickly as possible and save their belongings. 
It was felt that everything w'ould suddenly 
break up and change, but up to the first of 
September nothing had done so. \s a ci iminal 
who is being led to execution knows that he 
must die immediatclv, but vet looks about him 
and straightens the tap that is awry on his 
head, so Moscow involuntarily continued its 
wonted life, though it knew that the time of its 
destiuction w’as near when the conditions of 
lile to which its people were accustomed to 
submit would be completely upset. 

During the three days pret eding the occupa- 
tion ol Moscow the whole Rosk'iv family was 
absorbed in various activities. 1 he head of the 
family, Count IlyA Rosttiv, toniinually drove 
about the city collecting the cuirent rumors 
from all sides and gave superficial and hasty 
orders at home about the preparations for their 
dcjiarture. 

The countess watched the things being 
packed, was dissatisfied with eveiything, was 
constantly in pursuit of IVtya who was always 
running away from her, and was jealous of 
Natasha w’itli whom he spent all his time. S6n- 
ya alone directed the practical side of matters 
by getting things packed. But of late SeSnya 
had been panic iilarly sad and silent. Nicholas’ 
letter in w'hich be mentioned Princess Mary 
had elicited, in hc*i presence, joyous comments 
from the countess, who saw an intervention of 
Providence in this meeting of the princess and 
Nicholas. 

“I was never pleased a! Bolkcinski’s engage- 
ment to Nat Asha,*’ said tlic countess, *‘but I al- 
ways wanted Nicholas to marry the yirincess, 
and had a presentiment that it would happen. 
Wfiat a good thing it would bel” 

^ Archbishop of Moscow.- Tr. 


ScMiya lelt that this was true: that the cmly 
possibility of retrieving the RosteWs’ affairs was 
by Nichol.is niai Tying a rich woman, and that 
the princess w'as a good match. It was very bit- 
ter for her. But despite her grief, or perhaps 
just because of it. she took on herself all the 
difhcult work of directing the stonngand pack- 
ing of ihcii things andwas busy for whole days. 
'Fhe count and countess tuiiicd to hci when 
they had any orders to give. IVtya and NatA- 
sha on the contrary, far from fielping their 
parents, were generally a nuisance and a liin- 
chance to cverveme. .Almost all clay long the 
house lesouncled with their running feet, their 
cries, and their spontaneous laughter. 1 hey 
laughed and weic gay not because there was 
anv ic.ison to laugh, but because gaiety and 
mirth were in their hearts and so evcrytliiiig 
that h.ipj)cned w'as a cause toi gaiety and 
laughter to them. Pc!*iya was in high spirits be- 
cause h.iving left home a boy he had retuincd 
(as everybody told him) a fine young man, bc‘- 
causc* he w^as at home, because he had left Bd- 
lava 'Fseikov wbc*rc* tlieie was no hope ol scron 
taking part in a battle and had come to Mos- 
cow where there was to be fighting in a few 
clays, and chiefly because Nat.isha, whose had 
he alvvavs followed, was in high spirits. NatA- 
sha wasgav Ix c arise she had be en s.id too long 
and now nolbiiig remindc'cl hei of the cause of 
her sadness, .incl because she was ft^eling v\ell. 
She was also happy because she bad someone 
to adore her: the adoi.ition ol others was a 
lubricant the wheels of her machine needed to 
make tlicm run freely— and Petya adored her. 
Alxne all, they were gay because there was a 
w’ar near Moscow, there would be fighting at 
the town gates, arms w'cre being given out, 
c\c*rybody was escaping— going .tway some- 
where*, and in gcnei al something c*\tiaord mar y 
was Iiapperring, and that is always exciting, 
espc’cialJy to the young. 

CHAPTER XIII 

On .Sah rday, the thirty-first of August, every- 
thing in i he Rostcivs* house seemed topsy-tuivy. 
All the doors were open, all the furniture* was 
being carried out or moved aboui, and the 
mirrors and pictures had Irccn taken down. 
"1 here were trunks in the rooms, and bay, 
wrapping papc*r, and ropes wc*re scalteiecl 
about. The peasants and bouse sc'ifs carrying 
out the things were treading heavily on rhe 
parcjucl floors. 'Ihc yard wms crowded with 
peasant carts, some loaded high and already 
corded up, others still empty. 
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The voices and footsteps of the many serv- 
ants and of the peasains who had come with 
tlie (arts resounded as they shouted to (»iie an- 
other in the ^ard and in the house. "I’he count 
had been out since morning. 'I hc coiiniess had 
a headadie brought on by all the noise and 
turmoil and was lying down in the new sitting 
room with a s inegar conijiress on lu'r head. 
IVtya was not at home, he had gone to visit a 
friend with whom he meant to obtain a trans- 
fer from the militia to the active army. Sc'mya 
was in the ballroom looking alter the packing 
of the glass and china. Natasha was sitting on 
the floor of her disinanticd toom with dressers, 
ribbons, and scarves strewn all about her, gaz- 
ing fixedly at the floor and holding in her 
hands the old ball dress (already out of fash- 
ion) which she had worn at her first Petersburg 
ball. 

NatAsha was ashamed of doingnothing when 
everyone else was so liusy, and several times 
that morning had tried to set to work, but her 
heart was not in it, and she could not and did 
not I rnw how to do anything except with all 
her heart and all her might. For a while she 
had stood beside Semya wiiile the china was 
being packed and tried to help, but soon gave 
it up and went to her room to pack her own 
things. At first she found it amusing to give 
away dresses and ribbons to the maids, but 
when that was done and wh.it was lelt had still 
to be packed, she found it dull. 

“Dunyasha, you packl Von w'ill, won’t vou, 
dear?” And when Dunvasha willingly prom- 
ised to do it all for her, Nat.isha sat clown on 
the floor, took heroic! ball dress, and fell into 
a reserie ejuite unrelatcxl to what ought to 
have omipied her thoughts now. She was 
roused from her reverie by the talkof tlie maids 
in the next room (which w'as theirs) and by 
the sound of their hurried footsteps going to 
the back jiorch. Natdsha got up and looked 
out c^t the w'indow. An enormously long row 
oi caits lull of wounded men had stopped in 
the sticet. 

J'he housekeeper, the old nurse, the cooks, 
coachmen, maids, footmen, postilions, and 
scullions stood at the gate, staring at the 
W'oundcd. 

Nati'isha, throwing a clean pocket handker- 
rhiel over her hair and holding an end of it in 
each hand, W’ent out into the street. 

"J'he former housekeeper, old Mdvra Kuz- 
minithna, had stepped out of the crowd by 
the gate, gone up to a cart with a hood con- 
structed of bast mats, and was speaking to a 


pale young olTicer who lay inside. NatAsha 
movcxl a few steps forward and stopped shyly, 
still holding hc'r handkerchief, and listened to 
what the housekeeper veas saying. 

“1 hen you h.ivc nobody in Mosfow?” she 
was saying. “V'ou would be more comfortable 
somewhere in a lunise ... in ours, for instance 
. . . the family aie leaving.” 

”1 don't know if it would be allow’cd,” re- 
plied the officer in a w'eak voice. “Here is our 
ccmimanding officer . . . ask him,” and he 
pointed to a stout major w'ho was w^alking back 
along the street past the row of carts. 

Natiisha glanced with frightened eyes at the 
face of the wriunded officer and at once went 
to meet the major. 

”May the wounded men stay in our house?” 
she asked. 

'I he major raised his hand to his cap with a 
smile. 

“Which one do you want. Ma’ain’sclle?”said 
he, screwing up his eyes and smiling. 

Natasha (]uietly repeated her c^uestion, and 
her lace and whole manner were so serious, 
though she W'as still holding the ends of her 
handkerchief, that the major ceased smiling 
and alter some reflection— as if considering in 
how tar the thing was possible— replied in the 
alTirmative. 

”Oh yes, whv not? They may,” he said. 

With a slight inclination of her head, Nata- 
sha stepped back quickly to Mavra Ku/ininicli- 
na, who stood talking compassionately to the 
officer. 

”'I hey may. He says they may!” whispered 
Natasha 

rhe cait in which the officer lay was turned 
into the Rostovs’ vard, and dozens of carts 
with wounded men began at the invitation of 
the townsfolk tet turn into the vards and to 
draw’ up at the entrances of the houses in Po- 
varskdva Stieet. Natasha was evidently pleased 
to be dealing with new people outside theorcli- 
nary routine of her life. She and Mavra Kuz- 
minichna tried to get as many of the wounded 
as possible into their yard. 

“Vour Papa must be told, though,” said Ma- 
vra Kuzminichna. 

“Never mind, never mind, what docs it mat- 
ter? For one day we can move into the draw- 
ing room. They can have all our half of the 
house.” 

“There now’, voting lady, vou do take things 
into your head! F.ven if we put them into the 
wing, the men's room, or the nurse’s room, we 
must ask permission.” 
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‘‘Well, ril ask” 

Natdsha ran into the house and went on tip- 
toe through the haU-open door into the sitting 
room, where there was a smell of vinegar and 
Hofiman's drops.^ 

“Are you asleep, Mamma?” 

"Oh, what sleep—?*’ said the countess, 
waking up just as she was dropping into a 
do/c. 

“Mamma darling!” said Natdsha, kneeling 
by her imuher and bringing her face close to 
her mother's, “I am sorry, foigivc me, I’ll nev- 
er do it again; I woke you up! Mdvr.i Ku/min- 
ichna has sent me: thc\ have brought some 
wounded hcie—olliccrs. Will you let them 
come? They have nowhcic to go. T knew you’d 
let them come . . she said quickly all in one 
bi eaih. 

“What officers? Whom have they brought? I 
don’t undeistand anything about it,” said the 
countess. 

N a I sha la iighed , a n d tlie cou n t ess t( )o sni tied 
slightly. 

“I knew you’d gisc permission ... so I’ll tell 
them,” aiul, having kissed her mother, Natd- 
sha got up and went to the door. 

In the hall .she met her father, who had re- 
turned with bad news, 

"Wc’s e slaved too long! ’’said the count with 
involuntary vexation. "The Club is closed and 
the police are leaving.” 

"Papa, is it all light— I’ve imited some of 
the wounded into the house?” said Natdsha. 

“Of course it is,” he answered alisonily. 
"That’s not the point. I beg you not to indulge 
in tiifles now, but to Iielp to pack, and tonior- 
low’ we must go, go, go! . . .” 

And the count gasc a similar order to the 
major doino .iiid the servants. 

At cliniiei I*et\a having returned home told 
them the news he had heard. He said the peo- 
ple had been gel ting arms in the Kienilin, and 
that though Rostopchin’s brcjadsheet h.\d said 
that he W'ould sound a call two or thiee days 
in advance, the order had certainly alreacly 
been gi\cn for everyone to go armed to the 
I'hrce Hills tomorrow, and that there would 
be a big battle there. 

7 he countess looked with timid horror at 
her son’s eager, excited face as he said this. She 
realized that if she said a word about his not 
going to the battle (she knew he enjoyed the 
tliought of the impending engagement) he 
w'ould .say something about men, honor, and 
the f a therland— somet h i ng sensei c.ss, masc uline, 

’ A medicine much used in Rus'^ia.— 1r. 


and obstinate which there would be no con- 
tradicting. and her plans would be spoiled; 
and so, hoping to arrange to leave before then 
and take Petya with her as their protector and 
defender, she did not answer him, but after 
dinner called the count aside and implored 
him with tears to take her away quickly that 
vciy night if possible. With a woman’s invol- 
untary loving cunning she, who till then had 
not shown any alarm, said that she would die 
of fright it they did not leave that \eiy night. 
Without any pretense she was now afraicl of 
cvei) thing. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Madam F Scuoss, who had been out to visit her 
daughter, inciea^i^d the countess’ fears still 
more l)y telling what slip had seen at a spirit 
dealers in Myasnitski Street. When returning 
by that street she had bc'cn unable to pass be- 
cause of a diiinkcai ciowd rioting in front ol 
the shop. She had taken a cab and driven home 
by a side siiect and the cabman bad told her 
that the people were breaking open the bai- 
lels at the drink store, basing received orcicis 
to do so. 

After dinner the svholc Rostov bonschold 
set to \vf)ik svith enthusiastic h.iste packing 
their belongings and preparing for their de 
p., I tine. The old coiint, suddenly .setting to 
s\oik, kept passing fiom the yard to the house 
and b.tck again.shoiiting coniusc'd instruc tions 
to the hurrying people, and Hurrying themstill 
i7iore. Petya directed things in the yard. Sdn>a, 
owing U» the cojiint’s contradictory ordcas, losr 
her lic’ad and did not know svh.it to do. 7 he 
seiv.mts ran noisily about ihe house and yard, 
shouiing and disputing. Nat.isha, svith lire ar- 
dor characteristic of all she did. suddenly set 
to work loo. At first her intervention in tire 
business of [lacking svas icccised skeptically. 
lAciybody expected some [irank from her and 
did not svish to obey lu'r; but she resolutely 
and passionately demanded obedience, grew 
angry and nearly cried Irecause they did not 
heed hcT.andal last succeeded in making them 
belies c her. Her first exploit, which cost Jicr 
immense efiort and eitablishecl her authority, 
was the pac king of the carpels. 7’hc count had 
valuableGobelin tapestriesand Persian carpels 
ill the house. When Nal.-'isha set to work two 
ca.ses were standing open in the ballroom, one 
almost full iiji with crockery, the other svith 
carpets. 7 here was also much china st.anding 
on the tables, and still more was being brought 
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in from the storeroom. A third case was needed 
and servants had gone to fetch it. 

“Sonya, wait a bit— we’ll pack everything in- 
to these,’’ said Natasha. 

“You can’t. Miss, we have tried to,” said the 
butler’s assistant. 

“Nf), wait a minute, please.’* 

And Natasha began rapidly taking out of 
the case dishes and plates wrapped in ])apcr. 

“The dishes must go in here among the car- 
[►cis,’’ said she. 

“Why, it’s a mercy if we can get the tarpefs 
alone into three cases,” said the butler’s assist- 
ant. 

“Oh, wait, pleascl” And Natisha began 
rapidly and deftly sorting out the things. 
“ rhesc aren’t needed,” said she, putting aside 
some plates of Kiev ware, “'riiese— yes, these 
must go among the carpets,” she said, referring 
to the Saxony china dishes. 

“Don’t, Natdsha! i.eave it alone! We’ll get 
it all packed.” urged S(hiya reproachfully. 

“What a young lady she is!” remarked the 

majMi ’ .jiio. 

But Nat Asha would not give in. She turned 
e\ei) thing out and began cpiickly repacking, 
deciding that the inferior Russian carpets and 
unnecessary ciockery should not be taken at 
all. When ecerything had bc*en taken out of 
the cases, they recomnieiued packing, and it 
tinned out that when the cheapen things not 
woiih taking had nearly all been rejected, the 
v.duablc ones really did all go into the two 
ca-ics. Only the lid of the case containing the 
carpets would not shut down. A few more 
things might have been taken out, but NatA- 
.sha insisted on having her own way. She 
packed, repacked, prcs.secl, made the butler's 
.issistaiit and IVtya— whom she had diawn in- 
to the business of packing— prc*ss on the lid, 
and made desperate efforts herself. 

“ That’s cnejugh, NatAsha,” said Scniya. **I 
see you wctc right, but just take out the top 
one.” 

“1 won’t!” cried NatAsha, with one hand 
holding back the hair that hung cner her per- 
spiring face, while with the other she pre.sscd 
down the carpels. “Now press, IVtya! Press, 
Vasilich, press hard!” she cried. 

The carpets yielded and the lid closed; Na- 
tasha, clapping her hands, screamed with de- 
light and tears fell from her eyes. But this only 
lastc'd a moment. She at once set to work afresh 
and they now trusted her completely. 'The 
count was not angry even when they told him 
that NatAsha had countermanded an order of 


his, and the servants now came to her to ask 
whether a cart was sufficiently loaded, and 
whether it might be corded up. Thanks to Na- 
tAsha’s directions the work now went on ex- 
peditiously, unnecessary things were left, and 
the most valuable packed as compactly as pos- 
sible. 

But hard as they all worked till cjuite late 
that night, they could not get everything 
packed. The countess had fallen asleep and 
the count, having put off their departure till 
nc‘xt morning, went to bed. 

Sonya and Natasha slept in the sitting room 
without undressing. 

That night another wounded man was 
driven down the PovarskAya, and .MAvra Kuz- 
minichna, who was standing at the gate, had 
him brought into the Rostovs’ yard. MA^Ta 
Ku/minic hna concluded that he was a very im- 
portant man. He was being conveyed in a ca- 
leche 'with a raised hood, and wasc^uitc covered 
by an apron. On the box beside the driver sat 
a venerable old attendant. A doctor and two 
soldiers followed the carriage in a carl. 

“Please come in here. The masters are going 
awav and the whole house will be cmpt\,” said 
the old woman to the old attendant. 

“Well, perhaps,” said he with a sigh. “W^e 
don’t expect to get him home alive! We ha\e 
a house of our own in Moscow, but it’s a long 
way from here, and there’s nobody living in 
it.” 

“Do us the honc')r to come in, there’s plenty 
of everything in the master’s house. Come in,” 
said MAvra Ku/minichna. “Is he very ill?” she 
asked. 

The attendant made a hopeless gesture. 

“We don't expect to get him home! We must 
ask the doctor.” 

And the old servant got down from the box 
and went up to the cart. 

“All right!” said the doctor. 

The old servant returned to the calerhe, 
looked into it, shook his head disconsolately, 
told the driver to turn into the yard, and 
stopped beside MAvra Ku/minichna. 

“O, Lord Jesus Christ!” she murmured. 

She invited them to take the W'oundcd man 
into the house. 

“ I'he masters won’t object . . .” she said. 

But they had to avoid carrying the man up- 
stairs, and so they took him into the wing and 
put him in the room that had been Madame 
Schoss’, 

I'his wounded man was Prince Andrew Bol- 

kdnski. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Mosc.ow’s LAST DAY had come. It was a clear 
bright autumn day, a Surulay.Thc church bells 
everywhere were ringing for service, just as 
usual on Sundays. Nobody seemed yet to re- 
alize w'hat awaited the city. 

Only two things indkaied the social condi- 
tion of Moscow'— the rabble, iliat is the poor 
people, and the pi ice of commodities. An 
enormous crowd of factory hands, house serfs, 
and peasants, with whom some officials, semi- 
narists, and gentry were mingled, had gone 
early that morning to the Three Hills. Having 
waited there for Rostopcln'n who did not turn 
up, they became convinced that Moscow would 
be surrendered, and then dispersed all about 
the town to tlie public houses and cookshops. 
Prices too that day indicated tlie state of af- 
fairs. The price of weapons, of gold, of carts 
and horses, kept rising, but the value of paper 
money and city articles kept falling, so that 
by midday there were instances of carters re- 
moving valuable goods, such as cloth, and re- 
ceiving in payment a half of what they carted, 
w'hile peasant horses were fetching five hun- 
dred rubles each, and furniture, mirrors, and 
bronzes w'ere being given aw'ay for nothing. 

In the Rostdvs'staid old-fashioned house the 
dissolution of former conditions of life was but 
little noticeable. As to the serfs the only indi- 
cation was that three out of their huge retinue 
di.sappeared during the night, but nothing was 
stolen; and as to the value of their possessions, 
the thirty ])easant carts that had come in from 
their estates and which many people envied 
pioved to be extremely valuable and they were 
offered enormous sums of money for them. 
Not only w'ere huge sums offered lor the horses 
and carts, but on the previous evening and 
early in the morning of the first of September, 
orderlies and servants .sent by wounded oflicers 
came to the Rostovs’ yard, and w'ounded men 
dragged themselves there from the Rostdvs' 
and from neighboring houses where they were 
accommodated, entreating the servants tf> try 
to get them a lift out of Mo.scow. The major- 
domo to whom these entreatic'swere addressed, 
though he was sorry for the wounded, resolute- 
ly refused, saying that he dare not even men- 
tion the matter to the count. Pity these wound- 
ed men as one might, it was evident that if 
they were given one cart there would be no 
reason to refuse another, or all the carts and 
one’s own carriages as well. Thirty carts could 
not save all the wounded and in the general 
catastrophe one could not disregard oneself and 


one’s own family. So thought the major-domo 
on his master’s behalf. 

On walking up that morning Count IlyA Ros- 
tov left his bedroom softly, so as not to wake 
the countess who had fallen asleep only toward 
morning, and came out to the porch in his 
lilac silk dressing gown. In the yaril sto(,d !hc 
carts ready cordctl. 1 he carriages were at the 
front porch. 7’he major-domo stood at the porch 
talking to an elderly orderly and to a pale 
young officer with a bandaged arm. (-)ii seeing 
the count the major-domo made a .significant 
and stern gesture to them both to go away. 

“Well, Vasi'lich, is evCTything ready?’’ asked 
thecoiint.and .stroking his bald head he looked 
good-naturedly at the officer and the orderly 
and nodded to them. (He liked to see new 
faces.) 

“We can harness at once, your excellency.’* 

“Well, that’s right. As soon as the countess 
wakes wc'Il he off, God willingl What is it, 
gentlemen?’’ he added, turning to the officer. 
“Are YOU staying in my house?” 

'I'he officer tame nearer and suddenly his face 
fliislrcd crimson. 

“(>)uni, be so good as to allow' me . . . for 
God’s sake, to get into some corner of one of 
>our carls! I have nothing here w ilh me. ... I 
shall be all right on a loaded tart. . . .” 

Before the officer had finished s))caking the 
ord(?rly made the same; rccjuest on behalf of 
his master. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes!” said the count liastily. “1 
shall be very pleased, very pleased. V^asilich, 
you’ll sc’e to it. Just unload one oi two t.irts. 
Well, w'liat of k ... do what's necessary . . .” 
said tlie count, muttering some indefinite; ejr- 
dcr. 

But at the same moment an expression of 
W'arm gratitude on the officer’s lace Jiad al- 
ready sealed the order. The count looked 
around him. In the yard, at the gates, at the 
window of the wings, wounded officers and 
their orderlies were to he seen, riu'y wcac all 
looking at the count and moving toward the 
porch. 

“Please step into the gallery, your excel- 
lency,” said the major-domo. “What are your 
orders about the pictures?” 

The count w'cnt into the hcnise with him, 
repeating his order not to refuse the wounded 
who a.skcd lor a lift. 

“Wt;ll, never mind, some of the things can 
be unloaded,” he added in a sofi, eoidideiitial 
voice, as though afraid of being overheard. 

At nine o’clock the coutitess woke up, and 
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Matrcria Timof<^cvi)a,wIio had been her lady's muttered the count angrily. 


maid before her marriage and now perlotined 
a sort of (hiel gendarme’s duty for her, came 
to say that Madame Schoss Avas much off (‘ruled 
and the young ladies’ summer dresses could 
not be left behind. On inquiiy, the count«‘SS 
learned that Madame Schoss svas offended be- 
cause her tiunk had been taken down from 
its (art, and all the loads were being uncoided 
and the luggage taken out of tire caits to make 
room for wounded men whom the (ount in the 
simplicity of his heart had ordered that they 
should take with them. I'lie lountcss sent lor 
her husband. 

“What is fliis, my d(‘ar? 1 hear that the lug- 
gage is being unloaded.” 

“You know, love, I wanted to tell you . . . 
Countess dear . . . an officer came to me to ask 
for a few carts for the wounded. After all, ours 
are things that can be bought but think what 
being left behind means to them! . . . Really 
now, in our own \ard- we ask(‘d tliem in our- 
selves and there are officers among them. . . . 
You ' »^ow, I think, my dear . . . let thc'iu be 
taken . . . where’s the hurry?” 

'1 he count s])oke timidly, as he always did 
when talking of money matters. 'I'hc countess 
was acdislomed to (his tone as a piediisor of 
news of something detrimental to (he chil- 
dren’s interests, such as the building of a new 
gallcrv or ( onset vatory, (he inauguiatitm of a 
private theater oi an orchesria. She was a(dis- 
tomed always to opjrose anything annourued 
in that timid tone and considered it her duty 
to do so. 

She assumed her dolefully submissive man- 
riCT and said to her husband: “Listen to me, 
Camnt, you have managc'd matters so that we 
are getting nothing for the house, and now you 
wish to throw away all our— all the rhildtoi's 
propel tv! You said >oiirself that we have a 
bundled tliousand rubles’ worth erf things in 
the house. 1 don’t consent, my dear, 1 don’t! Do 
as vou please! It’s the government’s business to 
look alter the wounded; (hc‘y know that. Look 
at the Lopukhins opposite, they i learc'd out 
ev(*rything two days ago.That'swhatother peo- 
ple do. It’s only we who are such fools. If you 
have no pity <m me, have some for the chil- 
dren.” 

Flourishing his arms in ch'spair the count 
left the room without replying. 

"Papa, what are you doing that for?’’ asked 
Nat.'isha, who hacl folhvwed him into her 
mother’s room. 

“Nothing! What business is it of yours?” 


“But J heard,” said Xatdsha. “Why does 
Mamma object?” 

“What business is it (rf yours?” cried the 
count. 

Nat.isha stepped up to the window and pon- 
dered. 

“Papa! Here’s Berg coming to see us,” said 
she, looking out of the window. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Bfrg, the Rostcivs’ son-in-law, w'as already a 
colonel wearing the orders of Vladimir and 
Anna, and lie still fdled the quiet and agree- 
able post oi assistant to the head of the staff of 
the assistant commander of the first division 
of the Second Army. 

On the first of September he had come to 
Mosc( )W from the army. 

He had nothing to do in Moscow, but he had 
noticed that everyone in the armv was asking 
for leave to visit Mevseow and had something 
to do there. So he considered it necessarv to 
ask for leave ol absence for family and domes- 
tic reasons. 

Berg drove up to his father-in-law’s house 
in his spruce little tiap with a pair of sleek 
roans, c\a( tly like those of a certain prince. Ho 
looked attentively at the carts in the vard and 
while going up to the porch look out a clean 
pocket handkerchief and tied a knot in it. 

From the anteroj)m Berg ran with smooth 
though impatient steps into the drawing room, 
wheie he embraced the ( ount, kissed the hands 
of Nal;isha and .Sc'mva.aiid hastened to inquire 
after "Afainma’s” health. 

“Health, at a time like this?” said the count. 
“Come, tell us the news! Is the army retreating 
or will there be aimthcr battle?” 

“God .Vlmighty alone can decide the fate of 
our fatherland. Papa,” .said Berg. “The army 
is burning with a spirit of heroism and the 
leaders, so to say, have now assembled in coun- 
cil. No one knows what is coming. But in gen- 
eral I can tell you, Pa})a, that such a heioic 
spirit, the truly antique valor of the Russian 
army, which they— which it” (he corrected 
hiin.self) “has shown or displayed in the battle 
of the twenty-sixth— there are no woids vvoithy 
to do it justice! I tell you, Papa” (he smote 
himself on the breast as a general he had heard 
speaking had done, but Berg did it a trillc late 
for he should have struck his breast at thcwwds 
“Russian army”), "I tell vou frankly that we, 
the commanders, lar from having to urge the 
men on or anything of that kind, could hardly 
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restrain those . . . those . . . yes, those exploits 
of antique valor,” he went on rapidly. “Gen- 
eral Barclay de Tolly risked his life everywhere 
at the head of the troops, I can assure you. Our 
corps was stationed on a hillside. You can im- 
agine!” 

And Berg related all that he remembered of 
the various tales he had heard those days. Na- 
tdsha watched him with an intent ga/e that 
confused him, as if she were trying to find in 
his face the answer to some qiiesrion. 

“Altogether such heroism as was displayed 
by the Russian warriors cannot be imaginecl or 
adequately praised!”said Berg, glancing round 
at Natasha, and as if anxious to coin iliate her. 
replying to her intent look with a smile. “ ‘Rus- 
sia IS not in Moscow, she lives in the hearts of 
her sons!’ Isn’t it so. Papa?” said he. 

Just then the countess came in from the sit- 
ting room with a weary and dissatisfied exprc‘s- 
sion. Berg hurriedly jumped up, kissed her 
hand, asked about her health, and, swaying his 
head Irom side to side to express sympathy, re- 
mained standing beside hci. 

“Yes, Mamma, I tell )OU sincerely that these 
are hard and sad times foi every Russian. But 
why are you so anxious? You have still time to 
get away. . . .” 

“I can’t think what the servants arc about,” 
said the countess, turning to her husband. “I 
have just been told that nothing is ready yet. 
Somebody after all must sec to things. One 
misses Mitenka at such times. There won’t be 
any end to it.” 

The count was al^out to say something, but 
evidently restrained himself. He got up from 
his chair and went to the door. 

At that moment Berg drew out his handker- 
chief as if to blow his nose and, seeing the knot 
in it, pondered, shaking his head sadly and sig- 
nificantly. 

“And I have a great favor to ask of you. Pa- 
pa,” said he. 

“Hm . . said the count, and stopped. 

“1 was driving past Yusupov’s house just 
now,” said Berg with a laugh, “when the stew- 
ard, a man I know, ran out and asked me 
whether 1 wouldn't buy something. I went in 
out of curiosity, you know, and there is a small 
chiftonier and a dressing table. You know how 
dear V^ra wanted a chiffonier like that and 
how we had a dispute about it.” (At the men- 
tion of the chiffonier and dressing table Berg 
involuntarily c hanged his tone to one of ph*as- 
ure at his admirable domestic arrangements.) 
“And it’s such a beauty! It pulls out and h.is 


a secret English drawer, you know! And dear 
Vc^ra has long wanted one. 1 wish to give her a 
surprise, you see. I saw so many of those peas- 
ant carts in your yard. Please let me have one, 
I will pay the man well, and . . .” 

The count frow'iicd and coughed. 

“Ask the countess, 1 don’i give orders.” 

“If it’s inconvenient, please don't,” said 
Berg. “Only 1 so wanted it, lor dear VcJ'ra’s 
sake.” 

“Oh, go to the devil, all ol yem! To the devil, 
the devil, the devil . . . !” cried the old count. 
“My head’s in a whirl!” 

And he left the loom. The coiintc'ss began to 
cry. 

“Yes, Mamma! Yes, these are very hard 
times!” said Berg. 

NatAsha left the room with her father and, 
as il finding it difficult to teach some decision, 
first follow'cd him and then ran downstaiis. 

Pc:tya was in the porch, cng.igcd in gi\ing 
out wtxipons to the sei\.ints who weie to leave 
Moscow. '1 he loadcxl caits wxtc still standing 
in the yard. Two of them had been uncoided 
and a wounded officer was climbing into one 
of them helped b^ an orderly. 

“Do )ou know what it’s about?” Pc‘tya asked 
Natasha. 

She undersU^ocl that he meant what were 
their paients c[uari cling aljout. .She did not 
answer. 

“It’s because Papa wanted to give up all the 
carts to the wounded,” said Petya. “Vasilicli 
told me. I consider . . .” 

“I consider,” Natasha suddenly almostshout- 
ed, turning her angry l.ue to lVtya,“I consider 
it so horiid, so abominable, so ... J don’t know 
what. Aie we despicable Geimans?” 

Her throat (|ui\eied with convulsive sobs 
and, afraid of weakening and letting the force 
of her anger run to waste, she turned and 
rushed headlong up tlie stairs. 

Berg was sitting beside the countess consol- 
ing her with the lespectlul attention of a rela- 
tive. I'he count, pipe in hand, was pacing up 
and clown the room, when Natasha, her face 
distorted by anger, burst in like a tempest and 
approached her mother with rapid steps. 

“It’s horrid! It’s abominable!” she screamed. 
“You can’t possibly have ordered it!” 

Berg and the countess looked at her, per- 
plexed and frightened. The count stood still 
at the wdndow and listened. 

“Mamma, it’s impossible: sec what is going 
on in the yard!” she cried, “riiey will be 
left! 
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*‘What*s the matter with you? Who arc 
‘they’? What do you want?” 

“Why, the woundcdl It’s impossible, Mam- 
ma. It’s monstrous 1 . . . No, Mamma darling, 
it’s not the thing. Please forgive me. darling. 

. . . Mamma, what does it matter what we take 
away? Only look what is going on in the yard 
. . . Mammal . . . It’s impossible!” 

I'he count stood by the window and listened 
without turning round. Suddenly he sniffed 
and put his face closer to the window. 

I he countess glanced at her daughter, saw 
her iac'c full of shame for her mother, saw her 
agitation, and understood why her husband 
did not turn to look at her now, and sheglanced 
louncl quite disconcerted. 

"Oh, do as you likel Am I hindering any- 
one?” she said, not surrendering at once. 

"Mamina, dailing, forgive me!” 

But the countess puslu'd her daughter away 
and went up to hcT husband. 

"My dear, you older w'hat is right. . . . You 
know' I don’t understand about it,” said she, 
dropping her eyes shamefacedly. 

* i he eggs . . . the eggs are teaching the hen 
. . .” muttered the count through tears of joy, 
and he embraced his wife who w'as glad to hide 
her look of shame on his breast. 

"Papa! Mamma! May I see to it? May I? 

. . .” asked Natdsha. "We will still take all the 
most necessary things.” 

The count nodded affirmatively, and Na- 
taslia, at the rapid pace at which she used to 
tun when playing at tag, ran through the ball- 
room to the anteiooin and downstairs into the 
yard. 

I he servants gathered round NatAsha. but 
could not believe thestrangeordcr she brought 
them until the count himself, in his wile’s 
name, confirmed the order to give up all the 
carts to thewoundc'd and take the trunks to the 
storerooms. When they understood that order 
the servants set to work at this new task with 
pleasure and /eal. It no longer seemed strange 
to them but on the contrary it seemed the only 
thing that could be done, just as a quarter of 
an hour before it had not seemed strange to 
anyone that the wounded should be left be- 
hind and the goods carted away but that had 
seemed the only thing to do. 

I'hc whole hou.sehold, as if to atone for not 
having done it sooner, set eagerly to work at 
the new task of placing the wounded in the 
carts. The wounded dragged themselves out of 
their rooms and stood with pale but happy 
faces round the carts. I'he news that carts were 


to be had spread to the neighboring houses, 
from w'hich wounded men began to come into 
the RosteWs* yard. Many of the wounded 
asked them not to unload the carts but only to 
let them sit on the top of the things. But the 
work of unloading, once started, could not be 
arrested. It seemed not to matter whether all 
or only half the things were left behind. Cases 
full of china, bron/es, pictures, and mirrors 
that had been so carefully packed the night 
helore now lay about the yard, and still they 
w'ent cm searching for and finding possibili- 
ties of unloading this or that and letting the 
wounded have another and yet another cart. 

“We ran take four more men,” said the 
steward. "They can have my trap, or else what 
is to become of them?” 

"Let them have my wardrobe cart,” said the 
countess. "Dunyasha can go with me in the 
carriage.” 

They unloaded the wardrobe cart and sent 
it to take wounded men from a house two 
doors off. I'be w'hole household, sen ants in- 
cluded, W'as bright and animated. NaUksha was 
in a state of rapturous e\f iiement such as she 
had not known for a long time. 

"What could wv fasten this onto?” asked the 
ser\ants, trving to fix a trunk on the narrow' 
footboard behind a carriage. "We must keep 
at least one cart.” 

"What’s in it?” asked Naulsha. 

"1 he count’s books.” 

"Leave it, Vasilich w'ill put it away. It’s not 
wanted.” 

The phaeton was full of people and there 
was a doubt as to where Count Peter could sit. 

"On the box. You’ll siton the box, won’t )ou, 
P^tya?” cried Natasha. 

Sonya too w as busy all this time, but the aim 
of her efforts was cjuite different from Nata- 
sha’s. She was pulling aw'ay the things that had 
to be left behind and making a list of them as 
the countess wished, and she tried to get as 
much taken away with them as possible. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Bfi ORh two o'cLoc K ill tlic aftemoon the Ros- 
tovs’ four carriages, packed full and w'ith the 
horses harnessed, stood at the front door. One 
by one the carts w’ith the wounded had moved 
out of the yard. 

The calMie in which Prince Andrew was be- 
ing taken attracted Sonya’s attention as it passed 
the front porch. With the help of a maid she 
was arranging a seat for the countess in the 
huge high coach that stood at the entrance. 
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“Whose caliche is that?’* she inquired, lean- 
ing out ol the rarriage window. 

“Why, didn't you know. Miss?’* replied the 
maid. “The wounded prince: he spent the 
night in our house and is going w’ith us.** 

“But wlio is it? What’s his name?’* 

“lt*s our intended that was—Prince Bolkdn- 
ski himself! They say he is dying,’’ replied the 
maid with a sigh. 

SeSny'a jumped out of the coach and ran to 
the countess. 'The countess, tired out and al- 
ready dressed in shawl and bonnet lor her 
journey, w^as pacing up and down the drawing 
room, waiting for the household to assemble 
tor the usual silent prayer with closed doors 
before starting. Natasha ^vas not in the room. 

“Mamma,” said Sonya, “Prince Andrew is 
here, mortally woiindecl. He is going with us.” 

The countess opened her eyes in dismay and, 
seizing Sonya’s arm, glanced around. 

“Natt-isha?” she murmured. 

At that moment this news had only one sig- 
nificance for Iwth of them. 'Phey knew their 
Natasha, and alarm as to what would happen 
it she heard tliis news stifled all sympathy for 
the man they both liked. 

“Natiisha does not know yet, but he is go- 
ing with us,” said Sdnva. 

“You say he is dying?” 

Sonya nodded. 

The countess put her arms around Sdnya 
and began to cry. 

“The ways of God are past finding out!” she 
thought, feeling that the Almighty Hand, 
hitherto unseen, Avas becoming manilest in all 
that was now taking place. 

“Well, Mamma? livery thing is ready. What’s 
the matter?” asked Natasha, as with animated 
face she ran into the room. 

“Nothing,” ansAvered the countess. “If ev- 
erything is ready let us start.” 

And the countess bent over her reticule to 
hide her agitated face. Semya eiiibiaccd Na- 
tdsha and kissed her. 

Natdsha looked at her in(|uiriiigly. 

“What is it? What has happened?” 

“Nothing . . . No . . .” 

“Is it something very bad for me? What is 
it?” persisted Natdsha with herquick intuition. 

Scinya sighed and made no reply. The 
count, P(!'tya, Madame Schoss, Mdvra Ku/ml- 
nichna, and Vasilieh came into the drawing 
room and, having closed the doors, they all 
sat down and remained lor some moments 
silently seated without looking at one an- 
other. 


The count was the first to rise, and with a 
loud sigh crossed himself before the icon. All 
the others did the same. Then tlic count cm- 
biaced Mdvra Kii/nu'ni( Iina and Vasi'Iich, who 
were to remain in Moscoav, and while they 
caught at his Iiancl and kissc'd his shoulder he 
patted their backs lightly with some vaguely 
aflectionate and (oiiiloiting woids. 'I’he count- 
ess Avent inlo thcoialory and there Sonya found 
her on her knees b(*loic the icons that had bt^en 
left here and there hanging on the wall. ( The 
most piecious ones, Aviih which some family 
traditioiiAvas connected, were being taken with 
them.) 

In the porch and in the yaid the men whom 
Pe t) a hacl aiinccl wilhsAA4>ids and daggers, with 
troiisets tucked inside their high boots and 
with belts and girdles tightened, were taking 
leave c»l tliose remaining behind. 

As IS always the case at a depat turc, much 
hacl been forgotten oi put in the wiong place, 
and for a long tune tAvo mcnsc*i\aiits stood one 
on each side of the open door and the* carr iage 
stejis Availing to help the countess in, Avhilc 
maids rushcKl with cushions and Imiidlcs from 
the house to the c an i.igc^s, the calet he, the pha- 
eton, and back again. 

“ llu‘) alAva>s amII forget eveiyihing!” said 
the countess. “Don’t you know I cjan’t sit like 
that?” 

And Diiiivasha, Avith clenched teeth, with- 
out replying hut with an aggiicAed look on her 
face, hastily got into the coach to leariangethe 
seat. 

“Dh, those servants!” said the count, sway- 
ing his head. 

riirn, the old coachman, who Avas the only 
one the countess trusted to clriAC her, sat 
perched up iu’gh on the box and did not so 
much .IS glance louiul at wh.it was going on b(^ 
hind him. From thirty years’ experience lie 
kncAv it would be some time yet beloic the or- 
der, “Be olf, in God’s name!” would be givcm 
him: and he kncAv that even when it Avas said 
he Avoulcl he stopped once c>i tAvicc more Avhile 
they sent back to letdi somelhing that had 
been lorgotleii, and esen after that he would 
again be stopped and the countess herself 
would lean out ol the Avinclow and bc'g him 
lor the love of heaven to drive carefully dc>wn 
the hill. He ktiCAV all this and thcTcforc waited 
calmly for what Avould hapjien, with more pa- 
tience than the horses, especially the near one, 
the chestnut Falcon, who Avas pawing the 
giound and champing his bit. At last all AV'crc 
seated, the carriage steps were folded and 
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pulled up, the door was shut, somebody was 
sent lor a traveling case, and the countess 
leaned out and said what she had to say. Then 
Kfim deliberately dotted his hat and began 
crossing himself. "I he postilion and all the oth- 
er set van Is did the same. “Oft, in God’s namel*' 
said Efim, putting on his hat. “Start!” '1 he 
])ostilion started the horses, the oft pole horse 
tugged at his collar, the high springs creaked, 
and the body of the coach swayed. The foot- 
man spr.ing onto the box ol the moving coach 
which jolted as it passed out of the yard onto 
the uneven roadway: the other vehicles jolted 
in their turn, and the procession of carriages 
moNed up the stieet. In the carriages, the cale- 
rhr. and the phaeton, all crossed themselves as 
they ])assed the church opposite the house. 
'I hose who were to remain in Moscow walked 
on either side of the vehicles seeing the trav- 
elers ofl. 

R.iiely had NatAsha experienced so joyful a 
feeling as now, sitting in the carriage beside 
the countess and gazing at the slowly receding 
walls ''f forsaken, agitated Moscow. Occasion- 
ally she leaned out of the carriage wiiulow and 
looked back and then forward at the long train 
of wounded in front of them. Almost at the 
head ol the line she could see the raised hood 
ol Piince Andrew’s cnleche. She did not know 
wlio was in it, but each time she looked at the 
procession her eyes sought that caleche. She 
knew it was right in Iront. 

In Kudrino, from the Nikitski, Pr^snya, and 
Podnovinsk Streets came several other trains 
of vehic les similar ic^ the Rostc'ns’, and as they 
passed alr)ng the Sad(')vaya Street the caniages 
and cat is formed two rows abreast. 

As they were g*)ing round the Sukhaiev wa- 
tCT tower Natasha, who was inquisiliscly and 
aleitly scrutini/ing the j)eoplc driving or walk- 
ing past, suddenly cried out in joyful suiptise: 

“Dear me! Mamma, Sons a, look, it’s he!” 

“Who? Who?” 

“Look! Yes, on my w’ord, it’s Be/ukhov!” 
said Nat Asha, putting her head out of the car- 
riage and stai ing at a tall, stout man in a coach- 
man’s long coat, who from his manner of walk- 
ing and mosing was evidently a gentleman in 
disguise, and who was passing under the arch 
of the Sukharev tow'er accompanied by a small, 
sallow-faced, beardless old man in a frie/ecoat. 

“Yes, it really is Bezukhov in a coachman’s 
coat, with a cjueer-looking old boy. Really,” 
said NatcAslia, “look, look!” 

“No, it’s not he. How can you talk sudi non- 
sense?’' 


“Mamma,” screamed Natdsha, “I’ll stake my 
head it’s he! I assure you! Stop, stop!” sheet iecl 
to the coachman. 

But the coachman could not stop, for from 
the Meshchanski Street came more carts and 
carriages, and the Rostdvs were being shouted 
at to move on and not block the way. 

In fact, however, though now much farther 
off than before, the Rostovs all saw Pierre~or 
sfuneone extraoidinarily like him— in a coach- 
man's coat, going down the stieet with head 
bent and a seiious face beside a small, beard- 
less old man who looked like a footman. That 
old man noticed a face thrust out of the car- 
riage window^ ga^hig at them, and respectfully 
touching Pierre’s elbow said something to him 
and pointed to the carriage. Pierre, evidently 
engrossed in thought, could not at first under- 
stand him. At length w'hen he had understood 
and looked in the direction the old man indi- 
cated, he recogni/ed NatAsha, and following 
his first impulse stepped instantly and rapidly 
toward the coach. But having taken a dozen 
steps he seemed to remember something and 
stopped. 

Natasha’s face, leaning out of the window, 
beamed w'ith quizzical kindliness. 

“Peter Kirilosich, come here! We have rec- 
ognized you! This is wonderful!” she cried, 
holding out her hand to him. “What are you 
doing? Why ate you like this?” 

Pierre took her outstretched handand kissed 
it awkwardly as he w’alked along beside her 
while the coach still moved on. 

“What is the matter. Count?” asked the 
countess in a surprised and commiserating 
tone. 

“What? What? Why? Don’t ask me,” said 
Pierre, and looked round at Natdsha whose 
radiant, happy expression— of which he was 
conscious without looking at her— filled him 
with enchantment. 

“Are you remaining in Moscow, then?” 

Pierre hesitated. 

“In Moscow?” he said in a questioning tone. 
“Yes, in Moscow, (ioodby!” 

“Ah, if only I were a man! I’d certainly stay 
with you. How splcndid!”said Natdsha. “Mam- 
ma, if you’ll let me. I’ll stay!” 

Pierre glanced absently at Natdsha and was 
about to say something, but the countess inter- 
rupted him. 

“You were at the battle, we heard.” 

“Yes. I was.” Pit*rre answered. “There will 
be another battle tomorrow . . .” he began, but 
Natdsha inteirupted him. 
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“But what is the matter with you, Count? 
You are not like yourself. . . 

“Oh, don't ask me, don't ask me! I don't 
know myself. Tomorrow . . . But no! Good-by. 
good-by!" he muttered. “It's an awful time!" 
and dropping behind the carriage he stepped 
onto the pavement. 

Natdsha continued to lean out of the win- 
dow for a long time, beaming at him with her 
kindly, slightly quizzical, happy smile. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

For the lasttwo days, ever since leaving home, 
Pierre had been living in the empty house of 
his deceased benefactor. Bazdt^ev. This is how 
it happened. 

When he woke up on the morning after his 
return to Moscow and his interview with 
Count Rostopchin, he could not for some time 
make out where he was and what was expected 
of him. When he was informed that among 
others awaiting him in his reception room 
there was a Frenchman who had brought a let- 
ter from his wife, the Countess H^l^ne, he felt 
suddenly overcome by that sense of confusion 
and hopelessness to which he was apt to suc- 
cumb. He felt that everything was now at an 
end, all was in confusion and crumbling to 
pieces, that nobody was right or wiong, the 
future held nothing, and there was no escape 
from this position. Smiling unnaturally and 
muttering to himself, he first sat down on the 
sofa in an attitude of despair, then rose, went 
to the door of the reception room and peeped 
through the crack,, returned flout ishing his 
arms, and took up a book. His major-domo 
came in a second time to say that the French- 
man who had brought the letter from the 
countess was very anxious to see him if only 
for a minute, and that someone fromBa/di^ev's 
widow had called to ask Pierre to take charge 
of her husband's books, as she herself was leav- 
ing for the country. 

“Oh, yes, in a minute; wait ... or no! No, of 
amrse ... go and say I will come directly," 
Pierre replied to the major-domo. 

But as soon as the man had left the room 
Pierre took up his hat which was lying on the 
table and went out of his study by the other 
door. There was no one in the passage. He 
went along the whole length of this passage to 
the stairs and, frowning and rubbing his fore- 
head with both hands, went down as far as the 
first landing. The hail porter was standing at 
the front door. From the landing where Pierre 
$t(x>d there was a second staircase leading to 


the back entrance. He went down that stair- 
case and out into the yard. No one had seen 
him. But there were some carriages waiting, 
and as soon as Pierre stepped out of the gate 
the coachmen and the yard porter noticed him 
and raised their caps to him. When he felt he 
was being looked at he behaved like an ostrich 
which hides its head in a bush in order not to 
be seen: he hung his head and quickening his 
pace went down the street. 

Of all the affairs awaiting Pierre that day 
the sorting of Joseph Ba/ddev's books and 
papers appeared to him the most necessary. 

He hired the first cab he met and told the 
driver to go to the Patriarch's Ponds, where 
the widow Bazdeev's house was. 

Continually turning round to look at the 
rows of kraded carts that wxTe making their 
way from all sides out of Moscow, and balanc- 
ing his bulky body so as not to slip out of (lie 
ramshackle old vehicle, Pierre*, experiencing 
the joyful feeling of a boyescaping from school, 
began to talk to his driver. 

i'he man told him that arms were being dis- 
tribiited today at the Kremlin and that tomor- 
row everyone would be sent out beyond the 
Three Hills gates and a gieat battle would be 
fought theie. 

Having reached the Patriarch's Ponds Pierre 
found the Bazde^'evs’ house, where he had not 
been for a long time past, lie went up to the 
gate. GcrAsim, that sallow beardless old man 
Pierre had seen at Tor/hdk five ycais before 
with Joseph Bazdeev, came out in answer to 
his knock. 

“At home?" asked Pierre. 

“Owing to the present state of things Sophia 
Danilovna has gone to thcToi/hok estate with 
the children, your excellency." 

"I will come in all the same, I have to look 
through the books," said Pierre. 

“Be so good as to step in. Makar Alext^evidi, 
the brother of my late master— may the king- 
dom of heaven be his— has remained here, but 
he is in a weak state as you know," said the old 
servant. 

Pierre knew that Makdr Alexeevich was 
Joseph Bazdeev's half-insane brother and a 
hard drinker. 

“Yes, yes, I know. Let us go in . . ." said 
Pierre and entered the house. 

A tall, bald-headed old man with a red nose, 
wearing a dressing gown and with gakrshes on 
his bare feet, stood in the anteroom. On seeing 
Pierre he muttered something angrily and 
went away along the passage. 
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“He was a very clever man but has now 
grown quite feeble, as your honor sees,** said 
Gerdsim. *‘Will you step into thestudy?’* Pierre 
nodded. “As it was sea led up so it has remained, 
but Sophia Danilovna gave orders that if any- 
one should come from you they were to have 
the books.** 

Pierre went into that gloomy study which he 
had entered with such trepidation in his bene- 
factor*s lifetime. The room, dusty and un- 
touched since the death of Joseph Bazd<5ev, was 
now even gloomier. 

Gerdsim opened one of the shulters and left 
the room on tiptoe. Pierre went round the 
study, approached the cupboard in which the 
munusciipts were kept, and took out what had 
once been one of the most impottant, the holy 
of holies of the order. This was the authentic 
Scotch Acts with Bazd^ev’s notes and explana- 
tions. He sat down at the dusty writing table, 
and, having laid the manuscripts before him. 
opened them out, closed them, finally pushed 
them away, and resting his head on his hand 
sanV hit meditation. 

Gerdsim looked cautiously into the study 
several times and saw Pierre always sitting in 
the same attitude. 

More than two hours passed and Gerdsim 
took the liberty ol making a slight noise at the 
door to attract his attention, but Pierre did 
not hear him. 

“Is the cabman to be discharged, your hon- 
or?*' 

“Oh yes!** said Pierre, rousing himself and 
rising hurriedly. “Look here,** he added, tak- 
ing (jcrasim by a button of his coat and look- 
ing down at the old man with moist, shining, 
and ecstatic eyes, *‘I say, do you know that 
there is going to be a battle tomorrow?*’ 

“We heard so,'* replied the man. 

“I beg you not to tell anyone who I am, and 
to do what 1 ask you.** 

“Yes, your excellency,*’ replied Gerdsim. 
“Will you have something to cat?** 

“No, but I want something else. I want peas- 
ant clothes and a pistol,’* said Pierre, unex- 
pectedly blushing. 

“Yes, your excellency,'* said Gerdsim after 
thinking for a moment. 

All the rest of that day Pierre spent alone in 
his benefactor’s study, and Gerdsim heard him 
pacing restlessly from one corner to another 
and talking to himself. And he spent the night 
on a bed made up for him there. 

Gerdsim, being a servant who in his time 
had seen many strange things, accepted Pierre’s 


taking up his residence in the house without 
surprise, and seemed pleased to have someone 
to wait on. That same cvening—without even 
asking himself w^hat they were wanted for— he 
procured a coachman’s coat and cap for Pierre, 
and promised to get him the pistol next day. 
Makdr Alex(f*evich came twice that evening 
shuffling along in his galoshes as far as the 
door and stopped and looked ingratiatingly at 
Pierre. But as soon as Pierre turned toward 
him he wrapped his dressing gowm around him 
with a sharnclaccd and angry look and hurried 
away. It was w'hcn Pierre (wearing the coach- 
man’s coat which Gerdsim had procured for 
him and had disinfected by steam) was on his 
way with the old man to buy the pistol at the 
Siikharev market that he met the Rostovs. 

CHAPTER XIX 

Kutuzov’s ordilr to retreat through Moscow 
to the Ryazdii road was issued at night on the 
first of September. 

I'hc first troops started at once, and during 
the night they marched slowly and steadily 
without hurry. At daybreak, however, those 
nearing the town at the Dorogomilov bridge 
.saw ahead of them masses of soldiers crowding 
and hurrying across the bridge, ascending on 
the opposite side and blocking the streets and 
alleys, while endless masses of troops were bear- 
ing down on them from behind, and an un- 
reasoning hurry and alarm overcame them. 
They all rushed forward to the bridge, onto 
it, and to the fords and the boats. Kutuzov 
himself had driven round by side streets to the 
other side of Moscow. 

By ten o’clock in the morning of the second 
of September, only the rearguard remained in 
the Dorogomilov suburb, where they had am- 
ple room. The main army was on the other 
side of Moscow or beyond it. 

At that very time, at ten in the morning of 
the second of September, Napoleon w\as stand- 
ing among his troops on the Poklonny Hill 
looking at the panorama spread out before 
him. From the twenty-sixth of August to the 
second of September, that is from the battle of 
Borodind to the entry of the French into Mos- 
cow, during the whole of that agitating, mem- 
orable week, there had been the extraordi- 
nary autumn weather that always comes as a 
surprise, when the sun hangs low and gives 
more heat than in spring, when everything 
shines so brightly in the rare clear atmosphere 
that the eyes smart, when the lungs are strength- 
ened and refreshed by inhaling the aromatic 
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autumn air, when even the niglus arc warm, 
and when in those dark warm nights, golden 
stars startle and delight us continually by falh 
ing from the sky. 

At ten in the morning of the second of Sep- 
tcml)cr this weather still held. 

The brightness of the morning was magical. 
Moscow seen from the Pokldnny Hill lay spa- 
ciously spread out with her river, her gardens, 
and her churches, and she seemed to be living 
her usual life, her cupolas glittering like stars 
in the sunlight. 

The view of the strange city with its pecul- 
iar architecture, such as he had never seen be- 
fore. filled Napoleon with the rather envious 
and uneasy curiosity men feel when they see 
an alien form of life that has no knowledge of 
them. This city was evidently living with the 
full force of its own life. Uy the indefinite signs 
which, even at a distance, distinguish a living 
body from a dead one, Napoleon from the Po- 
kldnny Hill percci\ed the throb of life in the 
town and felt, as it were, the breathing of that 
great and beautiful body. 

Every Russian looking at Moscow feels her 
to be a mother; every foreigner who sees her, 
even if ignorant of her significance as the 
mother city, must feel her lemininc character, 
and Napoleon felt it. 

''Cette ville asiatique aux innombrables <^g- 
Jises, Moscou la saijite. La voild done enfin, 
cette fameuse ville! 11 etait temps,*' ^ .said he, 
and dismounting he ordered a plan of Moscow 
to be spread out before him, and summoned 
Lclorgne cricleville, the interpreter. 

“A town captured by the enemy is like a 
maid who has lost her honor,” thought he (he 
had said so to Tuchkov at SnioI(?nsk). From 
that point of view he gazed at the Oriental 
beauty he had not seen before. It seemed 
strange to him that his long-felt wish, which 
had seemed unattainable, had at last been re- 
alized. In the clear morning light he gazed 
now at the city and now at the plan, consider- 
ing its details, and the assurance of possessing 
it agitated and awed him. 

"But could it be otherwise?" he thought. 
“Here is this capital at my feet. Where is Alex- 
ander now, and of what is he thinking? A 
strange, beautiful, and majestic city; and a 
strange and majestic moment! In what light 
must 1 appear to them!” thought he, thinking 
of his troops. "Here she is, the reward for all 

^ “That Asiatic city of t}ic*inniiincrab]cc]iiirchc.s, 
holy Moscow! Here it is then at last, that famous 
city. It was high time.” 


those fainthearted men," he reflected, glanc- 
ing at those near him and at the troops who 
were approaching and forming up. "One word 
from me, one movement of my hand, and that 
ancient capital of the Tsars would perish. But 
iny clemency is always ready to descend upon 
the vanquished. I must be magnanimous and 
truly great. But no, it can’t be true that I am 
in Moscow.” he suddenly tliought. "Yet here 
she is lying at my feet, with her golden domes 
and crosses scintillating and twinkling in the 
sunshine. But I shall spare her. On the ancient 
monuments of barbarism and despotism 1 will 
inscribe great words of justice and mercy. . . . 
It is just this which Alexander will feel most 
painfully, I know him." (It seemed to Na[)o- 
Icon that the chief import of what was taking 
place lay in the personal struggle between him- 
self and Alexander.) "From the height of the 
Krt'mlin-ycs, there is the Kremlin, yes— 1 will 
give them just laws; I will teach them the 
meaning of true civilization, I will make gen- 
erations of boyars remember their coiujucror 
with love. I will tell the dc^putation that I did 
not, and do not, desire w-ar, that 1 have waged 
war only against the false policy of their court; 
that 1 love and respect Alexander and that in 
Moscow I w’ill accept teiins of peace worthy 
of myself and of my people. 1 do not wish to 
utilize the fortunes of war to humiliate an 
honored nionarc h. ‘Bojars,’ I will say to them, 
*I do not desire war, I desire the ])eace and 
welfare of all my subjects.' However, 1 know 
their presence will inspire me, and I shall speak 
to them as 1 always clo: clearly, irnprc'ssively, 
and inajesticaHy. But can it be true that I arn 
ill Moscow? Yes, there she lies." 

"Chi* on m'amene les boyats,*' ®said he to his 
suite. 

A general with a brilliant suite galloped off 
at once to fetch the boyars. 

'Fwo hours passed. Napoleon had lunched 
and was again standing in the same place on 
the Pokldnny Hill awaiting the deputation. 
His speech to the boyars had already taken 
definite shape in his imagination. That speech 
was full of dignity and greatness as Napoleon 
understood it. 

He was himself carried away by the tone of 
magnanimity he intended to adopt toward 
Moscow. In his imagination he appointed days 
for assemblies at the palace of the 'Fsars, at 
which Russian notables and his own would 
mingle. He mentally appointed a governor, 
one who would win the hearts of the people. 

* “Bring the boyars to me.” 
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Having learned that there were many chari- 
table institutions in Moscow he mentally de- 
ckled that he would shower lavors on them all. 
He thought that, as in Airica he had to put on 
a burnoose and sit in a inos<jue, so in Moscow 
he must be beneficent like the Tsars. And in 
order finally to touch the he.iris ol the Rus- 
sians— and being like all rn‘nchmen unable to 
imagine anything sentimental without a refer- 
ence to rna (here, via tevdie, tna pauvre mere ' 
—he decided that he would place an inscrip- 
tion on all these c‘stablishmenis in large letters: 
“This establishment is dedicated to my dear 
mother.” Or no, it should be simply: Maison 
(le mu Metc,^ he concluded. “But am 1 really 
in Moscow? Yes, here it lies before me, but 
why is the deputation from the city so long in 
appearing?” he wondered. 

Meanw'hile an agitated consultation was be- 
ing carried on in wdiispers among his generals 
and marshals at the rear of his suite. I hose 
sent to fetch the deputation had returned with 
the news that Moscow was empty, that every- 
one h: '^ left it. 'The faces of those who were 
not conferring togcthcT were pale and per- 
tin bed. They were not alanned by the fact that 
Moscow had bcHMi abandoned by its inhabi- 
tants (grave as that fact .seemed), but l)y the 
(jiicstion how to tell the Emperor— without 
putting him in the terrible position of apjiear- 
ing ridiculous— that he had been awaiting the 
bovais so long in vain: that there were cli unk- 
en mobs left in Moscow but no one else. Some 
said that a deputation c^f some .sort must be 
sc taped together, others disputed that opinion 
and maintained that the Emperor should first 
be caiefully and skillfully prepaied, and then 
told the tiutli. 

“He will have to be told, all the same,” said 
some gentlemen of the suite. “But, gentlemen 

ff 

The position was the more awkward because 
the Emperor, meditating upon his magnani- 
mous plans, was pacing patiently up and down 
before the outspread map, occasionally glanc- 
ing along the road to Moscow from under his 
lifted hand with a bright and proud smile. 

“But it’s impossible . . .” declared the gentle- 
men of the suite, shrugging their shoulders but 
not venturing to utter the implied word— /e 
ridicule , . . . 

At last the Emperor, tired of futile expecta- 
tion, his actor’s instinct suggesting to him that 
the sublime moment having been too long 

^ “My clear, niy tender, iny poor mother.” 

® “Heiuse of my Mother.” 


drawn out was beginning to lose its sublimity, 
gave a sign with his hand. A single report of a 
signaling gun followed, and the troops, who 
weie already spread out on different sides of 
Moscow, moved into the city through the Tver, 
Kaluga, and Dorogomilov gates. Faster and 
faster, vying with one another, they moved at 
the double or at a tiot, vanishing amid the 
clouds of dust they raised and making the air 
ring with a deafening roar of mingling shouts. 

Drawn on by the movement of his tioops 
Napoleon rode with them as far as the Doro 
goinflov gate, but there again stopped and, dis- 
mounting from his horse, paced for a long 
time by the Kdmmer-Kollc^zski rampart, await- 
ing the deputation. 

CHAPTER XX 

Mianwhilk Mosc:c)w was empty. There were 
still people in it, perhaps a fiftieth part of its 
former inhabitants had remained, but it was 
empty. It was empty in the sense that a dying 
cjueenless hive is empty. 

In a i|ueenlcss hive no life is left though to 
a superficial glance it seems as much alive as 
other hives. 

The bees circle round a queenless hive in the 
hot beams of the midday sun as gaily as around 
the living hives; from a distance it smells of 
honey like the others, and bees fly in and out 
in the same way. But one has only to observe 
that hive to realize that there is no longer 
any life in it. The bees do not fly in the same 
way, the smell and the scjund that meet the 
beekeeper are not the same. To the beekeep- 
er’s tap on the wall of the sick hive, instead 
of the former instant unanimous humming 
of tens of thousands of bees with their ab- 
domens threateningly compressed, and pro- 
ducing by the rapid vibration of their wings 
an aerial living sound, the only reply is a dis- 
connected buzzing from dificicnt parts of the 
deserted hive. Frevm the alighting bewd, in- 
stead of the former spirituous fragrant smell of 
honey and venom, and the waim whiffs of 
crowded life, comes an odor of emptiness and 
decay mingling with the smell of honey. There 
are no longer sentinels sounding the alarm 
with their abdomens raised, and ready to die 
in defense of the hive. There is no longer the 
measured quiet sound of throbbing activity, 
like the sound of boiling w^ater, but diverse 
discordant sounds of disorder. In and out of 
the hive long black robber bees smeared with 
honey fly timidly and shiftily. They do not 
sting, but crawl away from danger. Formerly 
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only bees laden with honey flew into the hive, 
and they flew out empty; now they fly out 
laden. The beekeeper opens the lower part of 
the hive and peers in. Instead of black, glossy 
bees— tamed by toil, clinging to one another’s 
legs and drawing out the wax, with a ceaseless 
hum of labor— that used to hang in long clus- 
ters down to the floor of the hive, drowsy 
shriveled bees crawl about separately in vari- 
ous directions on the floor and walls of the 
hive. Instead of a neatly glued floor, swept by 
the bees with the fanning of their wings, there 
is a floor littered with bits of wax, excrement, 
dying bees scarcely moving their legs, and dead 
ones that have not been cleared aw^ay. 

The beekeeper opens the upper part ol the 
hive and examines the super. Instead of serried 
rows of bees sealing up every gap in the combs 
and keeping the brood warm, he secs the skill- 
ful complex structures of the combs, but no 
longer in their former state of purity. All is 
neglected and foul. Black robber bees are 
swiftly and stealthily prowling about the 
combs, and the short home bees, shriveled and 
listless as if they were old, creep slowly about 
without trying to hinder the robbers, having 
lost all motive and all sense of lile. Diones, 
bumblebees, svasps, and butterflies knock awk- 
wardly against the walls of the hive in their 
flight. Here and tlieie among the cells con- 
taining dead brood and honey an angry buzz- 
ing can sometimes be heard. Here and there a 
couple of bees, by force of habit^and custom 
cleaning out the brood cells, with efforts be- 
yond their strength laboriously drag away a 
dead bee or bumblebee without knowing why 
they do it. In another corner two old bees are 
languidly fighting, or cleaning themselves, or 
feeding one another, without themselves know- 
ing whether they do it with friendly or liostile 
intent. In a third place a crowd ol bees, crush- 
ing one another, attack some victim and fight 
and smother it, and the victim, enfeebled or 
killed, drops from above slowly and lightly as 
a feather, among the heap of corpses. 'I'he 
keeper opens the two center partitions to ex- 
amine the brood cells. In place of the former 
close dark circles fonned by thousands of bees 
sitting back to back and guarding the high 
mystery of generation, he secs hundreds of 
dull, listless, and sleepy shells of bees. They 
have almost all died unawares, sitting in the 
sanctuary they had guarded and which is now 
no more. They reek of decay and death. Only 
a few of them still move, rise, and feebly flv to 
settle on the enemy’s hand, lacking the spirit 


to die stinging him; the rest are dead and fall 
as lightly as fish scales. The beekeeper closes 
the hive, chalks a mark on it, and when he 
has time tears out its contents and burns it 
clean. 

So in the same way Moscow was empty when 
Napoleon, weary, uneasy, and morose paced 
up and down in front of the Kammcr-Koll<^z- 
ski rampart, awaiting what to his mind was a 
necessary, if but formal, observance of the 
proprieties— a deputation. 

Ill various corners of Moscow there still re- 
mained a few people aimlessly moving ai)out, 
following their old habits and hardly aware of 
what they were doing. 

When with due circumspection Napoleon 
was informed that Moscow was empty, he 
looked angrily at bis informant, turned away, 
and silently continued to walk to and fro. 

“My carriagel” he said. 

He took his se.it beside the aide-de-camp on 
duty and drove into the suburb. “Moscow dc- 
scrtecir’ he said to himself. “What an iiicicdi 
ble event!" 

He did not drive into the town, but put up 
at an inn in the Dorogomflov suburb. 

The coup de thediie had not come off. 

CHAPTER XXI 

Thk Russian i roofs were passing through 
Mr)scow from tw'o o'clock at night till two in 
the afternoon and bore away with them the 
wounded and the last of the inhabitants wlif> 
were leaving. 

The greatest crush during the movement of 
the troops took place at the Slone, Moskvi, 
and YaiJ/a bridges. 

While the troops, dividing into twc) parts 
when passingaround the Kr(!‘mlin, were throng- 
ing the MoskvA and the Stone bridges, a great 
many soldiers, taking advantage of the stop- 
page and congestion, turned back from the 
bridges and slipped stealthily and silently past 
the church of Vasili the Beatified and under 
the Borovftski gate, back up the hill to the 
Red Sc|uarc where some instinct told them 
they could easily take things not belonging to 
them. Crowds of the kind seen at cheap sales 
filled all the passages and alleys of the Bazaar. 
But there were no dealers with voices ol ingra- 
tiating affability inviting customcis to enter; 
there were no hawkers, nor the usual motley 
crowd of female purchasers— but only soldiers, 
in uniforms and overcoats though without 
muskets, entering the Bazaar empty-handed 
and silently making their way out through 
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its passages with bundles. Tradesmen and 
their assistants (of whom there were but 
few) moved about among the soldiers quite 
bewildered. They unlocked their shops and 
locked them up again, and themselves carried 
goods away with the hclpof their assistants. On 
the square in front of the Bazaar were drum- 
mers beating the muster call. But the roll of 
the drums did not make the looting soldiers 
run in the direction of the drum as formerly, 
but made them, on the contrary, run farther 
away. Among the soldiers in the shops and 
passages some men were to be seen in gray 
coals, with closely shaven heads.’ Two officers, 
one with a scar I over his uniform and mounted 
on a lean, dark-gray horse, the other in an 
overcoat and on foot, stood at the corner of 
the Ilyfnka Street, talking. A third officer gal- 
loped up to them. 

“The general orders them all to be driven 
out at once, w'ithrmt fail. This is outrageous! 
Half the men have dispersed.” 

“Where are you off to? . . . Where? . . .” he 
shoi’tf .1 ^ ' three infantrymen without muskets 
who, holding up the skirts of their overcoats, 
were slipping past him into the Bazaar pas- 
sage. “Stop, you rascals!” 

“But how are you going to stop them?” re- 
plied another officer. “There is no getting 
them together. The army should push on be- 
fore the rest bolt, that’s all!” 

“How* can one push on? They are stuck 
there, wedged on the bridge, and don’t move. 
Shouldn’t we put a cordon round to prevent 
the rest Irom running away?” 

“Come, go in there and drive them out!” 
shouted the senior officer. 

The officer in the scarf dismounted, called 
up a drummer, and went with him into the 
arcade. Some soldiers started running aw'ay in 
a group. A shopkeeper with red pimples on his 
cheeks near the nose, and a calm, persistent, 
calculating expression on his plump face, hur- 
riedly and ostentatiously approathed the of- 
ficer, swinging his arms. 

“Your honor!” said he. “Be so good as to 
protect us! We won’t grudge trifles, you are 
welcome to anything— we shall be delighted! 
Pray! . . . I’ll fetch a piece of cloth at once for 
such an honorable gentleman, or even two 
pieces with pleasure. For we feel how it is; but 
what’s all this— sheer robbery! If you please, 
could not guards be placed if only to let us 
close the shop. . . .” 

' Prisoners who had been released from jail.— 
Tr. 


Several shopkeepers crowded round the of- 
ficer. 

“Eh, what twaddle!” said one of them, a 
thin, stern-looking man. “When one’s head is 
gone one doesn’t weep for one's hair! Take 
what any of you like!” And flourishing his 
arm energetically he turned sideways to the 
officer. 

“It’s all very well for you, Iv^n Sidorych, to 
talk,” said the first tradesman angrily. “Please 
step inside, your honor!” 

“Talk indeed!” cried the thin one. “In my 
three shops here I have a hundred thousand 
rubles’ worth of goods. Can they be saved when 
the army has gone? Eh, what people! ’Against 
God’s might our hands can’t fight.' ” 

“Come inside, your honor!” repeated the 
first tradesman, bowing. 

The officer stood perplexed and his lace 
show^ed indecision. 

“It’s not my business!” he exclaimed, and 
strode on quickly down one of the passages. 

From one open shop came the sound of 
blows and vituperation, and just as the officer 
came up to it a man in a gray coat with a shav- 
en head was flung out violently. 

This man, bent double, rushed past the 
tradesman and the officer. The officer pounced 
on the soldiers who were in the shops, but at 
that moment fearful screams reached them 
from the huge crowd on the Moskv;l bridge 
and the officer ran out into the square. 

“What is it? What is it?” he asked, but his 
comrade was already galloping off past \'’asi'li 
the Beatified in the direction from which the 
screams came. 

The officer mounted his horse and rode aft- 
er him. When he reached the bridge he saw 
tivo unlimbered guns, the infantry ciossing 
the bridge, several overturned carts, and fright- 
ened and laughing faces among the troops. Be- 
side the cannon a cart was standing to which 
two horses \vere harnessed. Four bor/ois w'ith 
collars were pressing close to the wheels. The 
cart was loaded high, and at the very top, be- 
side a child’s chair with its legs in the air, sat 
a peasant woman uttering piercing and des- 
perate shrieks. He was told by his felloiv officers 
that the scrcamsof the crowd and the shrieks of 
the w’ornan were due to the fact that General 
Ermdlov, coming up to the crowd and learning 
that soldiers were dispersing among the shops 
while crowds of civilians blocked the bridge, 
had ordered two guns to be unlimbered and 
made a show of firing at the bridge. The crowd, 
crushing one another, upsetting carts, and 
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shouting and squeezing desperately, had 
cleared off the bridge and the troops were now 
moving forward. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Mfan WHILE, the city itself was deserted. There 
was hardly anyone in the streets. 'I'he gates 
and shops w’cre all closed, only here and there 
round the taverns solitaiy shouts or drunken 
songs could be heard. Nobody drove through 
the streets and footsteps were rarely heard. 
The Povarskiya was quite still and descried. 
The huge courtyard of the Rostovs’ house was 
littered with wisps of hay and with dung from 
the horses, and not a soul was to be seen there. 
In the great drawingroom of the house, which 
had been left with all it contained, were two 
people. They were the yard porter Ign^t, and 
the pageboy Mishka, Vasilich’s grandson who 
had stayed in Moscow with his grandfather. 
Mishka had opened the clavichord and was 
strumming on it with one finger. The yard 
porter, his arms akimbo, stood smiling with 
satisfaction before the large mirror. 

“Isn’t it fine, eh, Uncle Igndt?’’ said the boy, 
suddenly beginning to strike the keyboard with 
both hands. 

“Only tancyl” answered IgnAt, surprised at 
the broadening grin on his lace in the mirror. 

“Impudence! Impudence!’’ they heard be- 
hind them the voice of Mavra Ku/minichna 
who had entered silently. “How he’s grinning, 
the fat mugl Is that what you’ce here for? 
Nothing’s cleared away down there and Vasi- 
lich is worn out. Jiist you wait a bit!’’ 

Ignat left off smiling, adjusted his belt, and 
went out of the room with meekly downcast 
eyes. 

“Aunt, I did it gently,’’ said the boy. 

“I’ll give you something gently, you monkey 
you!’’ cried Mavra Kuzminichna, raising her 
arm threateningly. “Cio and get the samovar to 
boil for your grandfather.’’ 

Mdvra Ku/minichna flicked the dust off the 
clavichord and closed it, and with a deep sigh 
left the drawing room and locked its main 
door. 

Going out into the yard she paused to con- 
sider where she should go next— to drink lea 
in the servants' wing with Vasflich, or into the 
storeroom to put away what still lay about. 

She heard the sound of cpiick footsteps in the 
quiet street. Someone stopped at the gate, and 
the latch rattled as someone tried to open it. 

Mdvra Kuzminichna went to the gate. 

“Who do you want?” 


“The count— Count 11yd Andrdevich Ros- 
tov.’’ 

“And who arc you?’’ 

“An officer, 1 have to see him,’’ came the 
reply in a pleasant, well-bred Russian voice. 

Mdvra Ku/minichna opened the gate and 
an officer of eighteen, with the round ia^e of a 
Rostov, entered the yard. 

“ riiey have gone away, sir. Went away yes- 
terday at vespertime,” said Mdvra Ku/minich- 
na cordially. 

'The young officer standing in the gateway, 
as if hesitating whether to enter or not, clicked 
his tongue. 

“Ah, how annoying!’’ he muttered. “1 should 
have come yesterday. . . . Ah, what a pity.” 

Meanwhile, Mdvra Kuzminichna was atten- 
tively and sympathetically examining the fa- 
miliar Rostov features of the young man’s face, 
his tattered coat and trodclen-down boots. 

“What did you want to see the count for?” 
she asked. 

“Oh well ... it can’t be helped!” said he in 
a tone of vexation and placed his hand on the 
gate as if to leave. 

He again paused in indecision. 

“You see,” he suddenly said, “I am a kins- 
man ot the count's and lie has been very kind 
to me. As you see” (he glanced with an amused 
air and good-natured smile .it his coat and 
boots) “my things aic worn out and I have no 
money, so 1 was going to ask the count . . 

Md\Ta Ku/ininichna did not let him finish. 

“Just wait a minute, sir. One little moment.” 
said she. 

And as soon as the ofheer let go of the gate 
handle she turned and, huriying away on her 
old legs, went through the back yard to the 
servants’ quarters. 

While Miivra Ku/minichna was running to 
her room the olficer walked about the yard gaz- 
ing at his worn-out boots with lowered head 
and a faint smile on his lips. “What a pity I’ve 
missed Uncle! What a nice old woman! Where 
has she run oft to? And how am 1 to find the 
nearest way to overtake my regiment, which 
must by now be getting near the Rogc'izhski 
gate?” thought he. Just then Mdvra Ku/mi- 
nichna appeared from behind the corner of 
the house with a fi ightened yet resolute look, 
carrying a rolled-up check kerchief in her 
hand. While still a few steps from the officer 
she unfolded the kerchief and took out of it a 
white twcnty-five-ruble assignat and hastily 
handed it to liim. 

“If his excellency had been at home, as a 
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kinsman he would of course . . . but as it is . . 

Mivra Kuzminichna Rrew abashed and con- 
fused. The oflutT did not decline, but took the 
note quietly and thanked her. 

“II the (oiint liad been at home . . Mdvra 
Ku/minichna went on apologetically. “CIhrist 
be with you, sir! May God preserve you!" said 
she, bowing as she saw him out. 

Swaying his head and smiling as if amused 
at himsell, the officer ran almost at a trot 
throng!) the deserted streets toward the Yauza 
bridge to overt ike his regiment. 

but Mavra Kuzminichna stood at the closed 
gate for some time with moist eyes, pensively 
swaying her head and feeling an unexpected 
How ol motherly tenderness and pity for the 
unknown young oflicer. 

CTI.APTKR XXIII 

From an i m iMsiitn iiousi- on the Varvarka, 
the ground Hoor ol w’hich was a dramshop, 
came drunken shouts and songs. On benches 
round the tables in a dirty little room sat some 
ten hands. I'ipsy and perspiring, with 

dim eyes and wide-open inoutlis, thev were all 
laboriously singing some song or other. 'I hey 
weie singing discordantlv, aiduously, and with 
gieat efioit, evidently not because they wished 
to sing, but lieiausc they wanted to show they 
were drunk and on a spree. One, a tall, fair- 
haired lad in a clean blue coat, was standing 
over lh<‘ others. His face with its fine straight 
nose would have been handsome had it not 
been for his thin, compressed, twitching lips 
and (lull, gloomy, fixed eyes. Kyideiitlv pos- 
sessed l)y some idea, he stood <ner those who 
were singing, and solemnly and jerkily flour- 
ished abo\e their heads his white arm with the 
sleeve turned up to the elbow, trying unnatu- 
lally to spread out his dirty hngers. "I he sleeve 
ol his (oat kept slipping down and he always 
carefully rolled it up again w'ith his lelt hand, 
as if it were most important that the sinewy 
white aim he was flourishing should be liarc. 
In the midst of the song <i ies were heard, and 
fighting and blows in the passage and porch. 
1 he tall lad waved his arm. 

“Stop it!” he exclaimed peremptorily. 
“I'here’s a fight, lads!" And, still rolling up his 
slec've, he went out to the porch. 

'Fhe factory hands followed him. 'These 
men, who under the leadership of the tall lad 
were drinking in the dramshoj) that morning, 
had brought the publican some skins from the 
lac lory and for this had had drinkserved them. 
The blacksmiths from a neighboring smithy, 


hearing tlie sounds of revelry in the tavern 
and supposing it to have been broken into, 
wished to force their way in too and a fight in 
the porch had resulted. 

7 he publican w'as fighting one of the smiths 
at the door, and when the workmen came out 
the smith, wrendiing himsell free from the 
tavernkceper, fell face downward on the pave- 
ment. 

iXnothcr smith tried to enter the doorway, 
pressing against the juiblican with his chest. 

The lad w'ith the turned-up sleeve gave the 
smith a blow in the face and cried wildly: 
“The>’re fighting us, lads!" 

At that moment the first smith got up and, 
scratching his bruised face to make it bleed, 
shouted in a tearful voice: “Police! Murder! 

. . . They’ve killed a man, lads!" 

“Oh. gracious me, a man beaten to death- 
killed! . . ." screamed a woman coming out of 
a gale close by. 

A crowd gathered round the bloodstained 
smith. 

“Haven’t you robbed people enough— tak- 
ing their last shirts?" said a voice adclressing 
the publican. “What have you killed a man 
for, )oii thief?" 

'I’he tall lad. standing in the porch, turned 
his bleared eyes from the publican to thesmith 
and back again as if considering whom he 
ought to fight now'. 

“Murderer!’’ he shouted suddenly to the 
publican. “Bind him, lads!" 

“I daresa) you would like to bind me!" 
shout <'d the publican, pushing away the men 
advancing on him, and snatching his cap from 
his head he Hung it on the ground. 

As if this action liad some mysterious and 
menacing significance, the wtirkinen surround- 
ing the publican paused in indecision. 

“1 know’ the law' very well, mates! Til take 
the matter to the captain ol police. You think 
I won’t get to him? Rohbcrv is not ])ermittecl 
lo anybody nowadays!" shouted the publican, 
picking up his cap. 

“Come along then! Come along then!" the 
publican and the tall young fellow repeated 
one after the other, and they moved up the 
street together. 

The blcvodstained smith went beside them. 
I he lactoiy hands and others followed be- 
hind, talking and sluniting. 

At the coiner ol the Morosevka, opposite a 
large house with closed shutters and bearing a 
bootmaker’s signboard, stood a score of thin, 
worn-out, gloomy-faccd bootmakers, wearing 
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overalls and long tattered coats. 

“He should pay folks off properly,” a thin 
workingman, with frowning brows and a 
straggly beard, was saying. 

“But he's sucked our blood and now he thinks 
he’s quit of us. He’s been misleading us all 
the week and now that he’s brought us to this 
pass he’s made off.” 

On seeing the crowd and the bloodstained 
man the workman ceased speaking, and with 
eager curiosity all the bootmakers joined the 
moving crowd. 

“Where arc all the folks going?” 

“Why. to the police, of course!” 

“1 say, is it true that we have been beaten?” 
“And what did you think? Look what folks 
are saying.” 

Questionsand answers were heard. The pub- 
iicaii, taking ads antage of the increased crowd, 
dn»ppcd behind and returned to his tavern. 

The tall youth, not noticing the disappear- 
ance of his foe, waved his bare arm and went 
on talking incessantly, attracting general at- 
tention to himself. It was around him that the 
people chiefly crowded, expecting answers 
from him to the questions that occupied all 
their minds. 

“He must keep order, keep the law, that’s 
what the government is there for. Ami not 
right, good Christians?” said the tall youth, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile. “He thinks 
there’s no government! How can one do with- 
out government? Or else there w'ould be plenty 
who’d rob us.” 

“Why talk nonschse?” rejoined voices in the 
crowd. “Will they give up Moscow like this? 
They told you that for lun, and )ou believed 
it! Aren't there plenty of troops on the march? 
l.et him in, indeed! That’s what the govern- 
ment is for. You’d better listen to what people 
arc saying,” said some of the mob pointing to 
the tall youth. 

By the wall of China-Town a smaller group 
of people were gathered round a man in a 
frie/e coat who held a paper in his hand. 

“An uk^se, they are reading an ukdse! Read- 
ing an uk^se!” cried voices in the crowd, and 
the people rushed toward the reader. 

The man in the frieze coat was reading the 
broadsheet of August 31. When the crow'^ col- 
lected round him he seemed confused, but at 
the demand of the tall lad who had pushed his 
way up to him, he began in a rather tremulous 
voice to read the sheet from the beginning. 

“Early tomorrow I shall go to his Ser«me 
Highness,” he read (“Sinn Highness** said the 


tall fellow with a triumphant smile on his lips 
and a frown on his brow), “to consult withhim, 
to act, and to aid the army to exterminate 
these scoundrels. We too will take part . . .” 
the reader went on, and then paused (“Do 
you see,” shouted the youth vie toriously, “he’s 
going to clear up the whole affair for you. . . .”), 
“in destroying them, and will send these visi- 
tors to the devil. I will come back to dinner, 
and we’ll set to work. We will do, completely 
do, and undo these scoundrels.” 

T‘hc last words were read out in the micLst 
of complete silence. 'I'he tall lad hung his head 
gloomily. It was evident that no one had un- 
clerslood the last part. In particular, the words 
“I will come back to dinner,” evidently dis- 
pleased both reader and audience. 'I he peo- 
ple's minds weie tuned to a high pitch and 
this was too simple and needlessly comprehen- 
sible— it was what any one of them might have 
said and therefore was what an ukase emanat- 
ing Irom the highest authority sliould not say. 

They all stood despondent and .silent. I'he 
tall youth moved his lips and swayed from side 
to side. 

“We should ask him . . . that’s he himself I” 
. . . “Yes, ask him indeed!” . . . “Why not? I le’ll 
explain” . . . voices in the rear of the ciowd 
were suddenly ho.trd saying, and the general 
attention tuincd to tliepolicesuperintendent’s 
trap which diove into the sejuare attended by 
two mounted dragoons. 

I’he superintendent of police, who had gone 
that morning by Count Rostojx bin’s ordeis to 
burn the barges and had in connection with 
that matter atcjuired a large sum of money 
which was at that moment in his pocket, on 
seeing a crowd bearing down upon him told 
his coachman to stop. 

“What people are these?” he shouted to the 
men, who were rimving singly and timidly in 
the direction of his trap. 

“What people are these?” he shouted again, 
receiving no answer. 

“Your honor . . .” replied the shopman in 
the frieze coat, “your honor, in accord with 
the proclamation of his highest excellency the 
count, they desire to serve, not sparing their 
lives, and it is not any kind of riot, but as his 
highest excellence said . . 

“The count has not left, lie is here, and an 
order will be Issued concerning you,” said the 
superintendent of police. “Go on!” he ordered 
his coachman. 

The crowd halted, pressing around those 
who had heard what the superintendent had 
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said, and looking at the departing trap. 

The superintendent of police turned round 
at that moment with a scared look, said some- 
thing to his coachman, and his horses increased 
their speed. 

“It's a fraud, ladsl Lead the way to him, 
himself r’ shouted the tall youth. “Don’t let 
In’iii go, ladsl Let him answer us! Keep him!" 
shouted different voices, and the people dashed 
in pursuit of the trap. 

Following the superintendent of police and 
talking loudly the crowd went in the direction 
of the Luby 4 nka Street. 

“There now, the gentry and merchants have 
gone away and left us to perish. Do they think 
we're dogs?" voices in the crowd were heard 
saying more and more irccjuently. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

On thk tv fning of the first of September, after 
his interview with Kutuzov, Count Rostopchin 
had returned to Moscow mortified and of- 
lended because he had not been invited to at- 
tend ilic votiMf il of war, and because KuUi/ov 
had paid no attention to his offer to take part 
in the defense of the city; ama/rd also at the 
novel outlook resealed to him at the camp, 
which treated the trancjuillity of the capital 
and its patriotic fervor as not merely secondary 
but (juite irrelevant and unimportant matters. 
Distressed, offended, and surprised by all this, 
Rostopchin had returned to Moscow. After 
supjier he lay clown on a sofa w ithout undress- 
ing, and was awakened soon after midnight 
by a courier bringing him a letter from Kiitu- 
70 V. 'I’his letter recjucsted the count to send 
police officers to guide the troops through the 
tow’ll, as the army was retreating to the RyazAn 
road besond Moscow. This was not news to 
Rostopchin. He had knowm that Moscow 
w’ould be abandoned not merely since his in- 
terview' the previous day with Kutu/ov on the 
Pokldnny Hill but ever since the battle of 
Borodino, for all the generals who came to 
Moscow after that battle had said unanimously 
that it was impossible to fight another battle, 
and since then the government property had 
been removed every night, and half the inhabi- 
tants had left the city with Rcwiopchin's own 
permission. Yet all the same this information 
astonished and irritated the count, coming as 
it did in the form of a simple note with an or- 
der from Kutuzov, and received at night, break- 
ing in on his beauty sleep. 

When later on in his memoirs Count Ros- 
topchfn explained his actions at this time, he 


repeatedly says that he was then actuated by 
two important considerations: to maintain 
tranquillity in Moscow and expedite the de- 
parture of the inhabitants. If one accepts this 
tw’ofold aim all Rostopchfn's actions appear ir- 
reproachable. “Why were the holy relics, the 
arms, ammunition, gunpowder, and stores of 
corn not removed? Why were thousands of in- 
habitants deceived into believing that Moscow 
would not be given up— and theieby ruined?" 
“'I o preserve the tranquillity of the city,” ex- 
plains Count Rostopchin. “Why were bundles 
of useless papers from the government offices, 
and Leppich's balloon and other articles re- 
moved?" “To leave the towm empty," explains 
Count Rostopt hill. One need only admit that 
public tranquillity is in danger and any action 
finds a justification. 

All the horrors of the reign of terror were 
based only on solicitude for public tranquil- 
lity. 

On what, then, w'as Count Rostopc bin's fear 
for the tranquillity of Moscow based in 1B12? 
What reason was there for assuming any prob- 
ability of an uprising in the city? The inhabi- 
tants were leaving it and the retreating troops 
were filling it. Why should that cause the 
masses to riot? 

Neither in Moscow nor anywhere in Russia 
did anything resembling an insurrection ever 
occur w’hen the enemy entered a town. More 
than ten thousand people w’ere still in Moscow 
on tlie first and second of September, and except 
for a mob in the governor's courtyard, assem- 
bled there at his bidding, nothing happened. 
It is obvious that there would have been even 
less reason to expect a disturbance among the 
people if after the battle of Borodino, when 
the surrender of Moscow became certain or at 
least probable, Rostopchin instead of exciting 
the people by distributing arms and broad- 
sheets had taken steps to remove all the holy 
relics, the gunpow’der, munitions, and money, 
and had told the population plainly that the 
town would be abandoned. 

Rostopchin, though he had patriotic senti- 
ments, was a sanguine and impulsive man who 
had always mcned in the highest administra- 
tive circles and had no understanding at all of 
the people he supposed himself to be guiding. 
Ever since the enemy's entry into Smolensk he 
had in imagination been playing the role of 
director of the popular feeling of “the heart of 
Russia." Not only did it seem to him (as to all 
administrators) that he controlled theexternal 
actions of Moscow's inhabitants, but he also 
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thought he controlled their mental attitude by 
means of his broadsheets and posters, written 
in a coai'sc tone which the people despise in 
their own class and do not understand from 
those in authority. Rostopchin was so pleased 
with the fine role of leader of popular feeling, 
and had grown so used to it, that the necessity 
of relin(|uishing that role and abandoning 
Moscow' without any heroic display look him 
unawaies and he suddenly felt the ground slip 
awav horn under his feet, so that he ]iositivcly 
did not know' w'hat to do. I'hough he knew it 
w'as coming, he did not till the last moment 
wholeheartedly believe that Moscow would be 
abandoned, and did not prepare for it. T he in- 
habitants left against his wishes. If the govern- 
ment olfices were removed, this was only done 
on the demand of officials to whom the count 
yielded reluctantly. He was absorbed in the 
role he had created tor himself- As is often the 
case with those gifted with an ardent imagina- 
tion. though he had long known that Moscow 
would be abandoned he knew it only with his 
intellect, he did not believe it in his heart and 
did not adapt himself mentally to this new 
position of affairs. 

All his painstaking and energetic activity 
(in how far it was useful and had any effect on 
the people is another question) had been sim- 
ply directed toward arousing in the masses his 
own feeling of patriotic hatred of the French. 

But when events assumed their true histori- 
cal character, when expressing hatred for the 
French in words proved insufficient, when it 
was not even possible to express that hatred by 
fighting a battle, when self-confidence was of 
no avail in relation to the one question before 
Moscow, when the whole population streamed 
out of Moscow as one man, abandoning their 
belongings and proving by that negative ac- 
tion all the depth of their national feeling, 
then the role chosen by Rostopchfn suddenly 
appeared senseless. He unexpectedly felt him- 
sell ridiculous, weak, and alone, with no ground 
to stand on. 

When, awakened from his sleep, he received 
that cold, peremptory note from Kutuzov, he 
felt the more irritated the more he felt himself 
to blame. All that he had been specially put in 
charge of, the state property which he should 
have removed, was still in Moscow and it was 
no longer possible to take the whole of it away. 

‘*Who is to blame for it? Who has let things 
come to such a pass?'' he ruminated. “Not I, 
of course. I had everything ready. J had M )s- 
cow firmly in hand. And this is what they have 


let it come to! Villains! Traitors!” he thought, 
without clearly defining who the villains and 
traitors were, but feeling it necessary to hate 
those traitors whoever they might be who were 
to blame for the false and ridiculous position 
in which he found himself. 

All that night Count Rostopchfn issued or- 
ders, for which people came to him from all 
parts ol Moscow. Those about him had never 
seen the count so morose and irritable. 

”^'our cxtellenc y, the Director of the Regis- 
trar’s Department has sent for instructions .... 
From the Consistory, from the Senate, from 
the University, from the Foundling Hospital, 
the Suffragan has sent . . . asking for iniorma- 
tioii. . . . What are your orders about the Fire 
Brigade? From the governor of the prison . . . 
from the superintendent of the lunatic asy- 
lum . . .’* All night long such announcenuMits 
were continually being received by the count. 

To all these inquiiies he gave brief and .an- 
gry replies indicating that orders from him 
were not now ncedecl, that the whole all air, 
caiefully prepared by him, had now been 
ruined by somebody, and that that somebody 
would have to bear the whole responsibility 
for all that might happen. 

”Oh, tell that blockhead,” he said in rejily 
to the question from the Registrar’s Depart- 
ment, “that he should remain to guard his 
documents. Now wliT^are you asking sillv cpics- 
tioiis about the Fire Brigade? They have horses, 
let them be off to Vladimir, and not leave them 
to the French.” 

“Your excellency, the superintendent of the 
lunatic asylum has come: what are yemr com- 
mands?” 

“My commands? Let them go away, that’s all. 
. . . And let the lunatics out into the town. 
When lunatics command our armies God evi- 
dently means these other madmen to be free.” 

In rc*ply to an inquiry about the convicts in 
the prison, Count Rostopchin shouted angrily 
at the governor: 

“Do you expect me to give you two battal- 
ions— which we have not got— for a convoy? Re- 
lease them, that’s all about it!” 

“Your excellency, there are some political 
prisoners, MeshkAv, Vercsluli.-igin . . .” 

“Vereshchagin! Hasn't he been hanged yet?” 
shouted Rostopchfn. “Bring him to me!” 

CHAPTER XXV 

Toward ninf o’ca.oc k in the morning, when 
the troops were already moving through Mos- 
cow, nobody came to the count any more for 
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instructions. Those who were able to get away 
were going of their own accord, those who re- 
mained behind decided for themselves what 
they must do. 

The count ordered his carriage that he might 
drive to Sokolniki, and sat in his study with 
folded hands, morose, sallow, and taciturn. 

In c|uiet and untroubled times it seems to 
every administrator that it is only by his ef- 
forts that the whole population under his rule 
is kept going, and in this consciousness of be- 
ing indispensable c\cry administrator hndsihe 
chief reward of his labor and efforts. While the 
sea of history remains calm the ruler-adminis- 
trator in his frail bark, holding on with a boat 
hook to the ship of the jieople and himself 
moving, naturally imagines that his efforts 
move the ship he is holding on to. Hut as soon 
as a stoiin arises and the sea begins to heave 
and the ship to move, such a delusion is no 
longer possible. 'I he ship moses independent- 
ly with its own enormous motion, the boat 
hook no longer reaches the moving vessel, and 
sud(h T?i) administrator, instead of appear- 
ing a ruler and a souice of power, becomes an 
insignificant, useless, feeble man. 

Rostopchfn felt this, and it was this which 
exasperated him. 

'I he superintendent of police, w^hom the 
crriwd hacl stopped, went in to see him at the 
same time as an adjutant who informed the 
count that the horses were harnessed. 'Fhey 
weie both pale, and the superintendent of 
police, aftcT reporting that he had executed 
the instructions he had received, informed the 
count that an immense crowd had collected 
in the courtyard and wished to see him. 

Without saying a word Rostopchi'n rose and 
walked hastily to his light, luxurious drawing 
room, went to the balcony door, took hold of 
the handle, let it go again, and went to the 
window from which he had a better view of 
the whole crowd. The tall lad was standing in 
front, flourishing his arm and saying some- 
thing with a stern look. The bloodstained smith 
stood beside him with a gloomy face. A drone 
of voices was audible through the closed win- 
dow. 

“Is my carriage ready?’' asked Rostopchfn> 
stepping back from the window. 

“It is, your excellency,” replied the adjutant. 

Rostopchfn went again to the balcony door. 

“Hut what do they want?” he asked the su- 
perintendent of police. 

“Your excellency, they say they have got 
ready, according to your orders, to go against 


the French, and they shouted something about 
treachery. But it is a turbulent crowd, yejur 
excellency— I hardly managed to get av/ay from 
it. Your excellency, I venture to suggest . . 

“You may go. I don’t need you to tell me 
what to do!” exclaimed Rostopchfn angrily. 

He stood b) the balcony door looking at the 
crow'd. 

“This is what they have done with Russia! 
This is what (hey have done with me!” thought 
he, full of an irrepressible fury that w’elled up 
within him against the .someone to whcjin what 
was happening might be attributed. As often 
happens with passionate people, he w’as mas- 
tered by anger but was still seeking an object 
on which to vent it. “Here is that mob. the 
dregs of the people,” he thought as he gazed 
at the crowd: “this rabble they have roused by 
their folly! They want a victim,” he thought 
as he looked at the tall lad flourishing his arm. 
And this thought occurred to him just because 
he himself desired a victim, something on 
wdiich to vent his rage. 

“Is the carriage ready?” he asked again. 

“Yes, your excellency. What arc your orders 
about Vereshchagin? He is waiting at the 
porch.” said the adjutant. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Rostopchfn, as if struck by 
an unexpected recollection. 

And rapidly opening the door he went reso- 
lutely out onto the balcony. The talking in- 
stantly ceased, hats and caj>s were doffed, and 
all escs were raised to the count. 

“Good morning, lads!” said the count brisk- 
ly and loudly. “'1 hank you for coming. I’ll 
come out to you in a moment, but w^e must first 
settle with the villain. We must punish the 
villain who has caused the ruin of Moscow. 
Wait for me!” 

And the count stepped as briskly back into 
the room and slammed the door behind him. 

A murmur of approbation and satisfaction 
ran through the crowd. “He’ll settle w'ith all 
the \ illains. you’ll sec! And you said the French 

He'll show" you what law" is!” the mob were 

saying as if rcjjroving one another lor their 
lack of confidence. 

A few minutes later an officer came hurried- 
ly out of the front door, gave an order, and 
the dragoons formed up in line. The crowd 
moved eagerly from the balcony tow^ard the 
porch. Rostopchfn, coming out there with 
quick angry steps, looked hastily around as if 
seeking someone. 

“Where is he?” he inc^uired. And as he spoke 
he saw" a young man coming round the corner 
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of the house between two dragoons. He had a 
long thin neck, and his head, that had been 
half shaved, was again covered by short hair. 
This young man was dressed in a threadbare 
blue cloth coat lined with fox fur, that had 
once been smart, and dirty hempen convict 
trousers, over which were pulled his thin, dirty, 
trodden-down boots. On his thin, weak legs 
were heavy chains which hampered his irreso- 
lute movements. 

“Ah!** said Rostopchfn, hurriedly turning 
away his eyes from the young man in the fur- 
lined coat and pointing to the bottom step of 
the porch. “Put him there.” 

'I'he young man in his clattering chains 
stepped clumsily to the spot indicated, hold- 
ing away with one finger the coat collar which 
chafed his neck, turned his long neck twice 
this way and that, sighed, and submissively 
folded before him his thin hands, unused to 
work. 

For several seconds while the young man 
was taking his place on the step the silence 
continued. Only among the back rows of the 
people, w'ho were all pressing toward the one 
spot, could sighs, groans, and the shufliing of 
feet be heard. 

W^hile waiting for the young man to take his 
place on the step Rostopchin stood frowning 
and rubbing his face with his hand. 

*‘Kads!” said he, wdth a metallic ring in his 
voice. “This man, Vereshchagin, is the scoun- 
drel by whose doing Moscow is perishing.” 

1 he young man in the fur-lined coat, stoop- 
ing a little, stood in a submissive attitude, his 
fingers clasped before him. His emaciated 
young face, disfigured by the half-shaven head, 
hung down hopelessly. At the count's first 
words he raised it slowly and looked up at him 
as if w'ishing to say something or at least to 
meet his eye. But Rostopchfn did not look at 
him. A vein in the young man's long thin neck 
swelled like a cord and went blue behind the 
ear, and suddenly his face Hashed. 

All eyes were fixed on him. He looked at 
the crowd, and rendered more hopeful by the 
expression he read on the facts there, hesmiled 
sadly and timidly, and lowering his head shift- 
ed his feet on the step. 

“He has betrayed his Tsar and his country, 
he had gone over to Bonaparte. He alone of 
all the Russians has disgraced the Russian 
name, he has caused Moscow to perish,” said 
Rostopchfn in a sharp, even voice, but sudden- 
ly he glanced down at Vereshchagin who con- 
tinued to stand in the same submissive atti- 


tude. As if inflamed by the sight, he raised his 
arm and addressed the people, almost shout- 
ing: 

“Deal with him as you think fiti I hand him 
over to you.” 

I'he crowd remained silent and only pressed 
closer and closer to one another. To keep one 
another back, to breathe in that stifling atmos- 
plu‘rc, to be unable to stir, and to await some- 
thing unknown, uncomprehended, and terri- 
ble, was becoming unbearable. Those stand- 
ing in front, who had seen and heard what had 
taken place before them, all stood with wide- 
open eyes and mouths, straining with all their 
strength, and held back the crowd that was 
pushing behind them. 

“Bent himl ... Let the traitor perish and 
not disgrace the Russian nninel" shouted Ros- 
topchfn. “Cut liim down. 1 command it.” 

Hearing not so much the words as the angry 
tone of Rostopchfn’s voice, the crowd moaned 
and heaved forward, bul again paused. 

“C^ountl” exclaimed the timid yet theatrical 
voice of Verc.sluhilgin in the midst of the mo 
mentary silence that ensued, “Countl On<*Ciod 
is above us both. . . .” He lifted his head and 
again the thick vein in his thin neck filled with 
blood and the color rapidly came and went in 
his lace. 

He did not finish what he wished to say. 

“Cut him down I Lcommand it . . .” shouted 
Rostopchfn, suddenly growing pale like Vere- 
shchagin. 

“Draw sabersi” cried the dragoon officer, 
drawing his own. 

Another still stronger wave flowed through 
the crowd and reaching the front ranks carried 
it swaying to the very steps of the porch. 1 he 
tall youth, with a stony look on his face, and 
rigid and uplifted arm, stood beside Veresh- 
chagin. 

“Saber him!” the dragoon officer almost 
whispered. 

And one of the soldiers, his face all at once 
distorted with fury, struck Vereshchagin on 
the head with the blunt side of his saber. 

“Ahl” cried Vercshchdgin in meek surprise, 
lrK)king round with a frightened glance as if 
not understanding why this was done to him. 
A similar moan of surprise and horror ran 
through the crowd. “O JLordl” exclaimed a 
sorrowful voice. 

But after the exclamation of surprise that 
had escaped from VcreshchAgin he uttered a 
plaintive cry of pain, and that cry was fatal. 
The barrier of human feeling, strained to the 
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utmost, that had held the crowd in check sud- 
denly broke. I'hc crime had begun and must 
now be completed. The plaintive mr>an of re- 
proach was drowned by the threatening and 
angry roar of the crowd. Like the seventh and 
last wave that shatters a ship, that last irresisti- 
ble wave burst from the rear and reached the 
front ranks, tarrying them off their feet and 
engulfing them all. The dragoon was about to 
repeat his blow. Vereshchagin with a cry of 
horror, covering his head with his haiuls, rushed 
toward the crowd. 'The tall youth, against 
whom he stumbled, seized his thin neck with 
his hands and, yelling wildly, fell with him un- 
der the feet of the pressing, struggling crowd. 

Some beat and tore at Veresluhagin, others 
at the tall youth. And the screams of those 
that were being trampled on and of those who 
tried to rescue the tall lad only increased the 
fury of the crowed. It was a long time before 
the dragoons could extricate the bleeding 
youth, beaten almost to death. And for a long 
time, despite the feverish haste with which the 
mob ciicu u; end the work that had been be- 
gun, those wlio were hitting, throttling, and 
tearing at Vereshe h.igin w'ere unable to kill 
him, for the crowed pressed from all sides, 
swaying as one mass with them in the center 
and rendeiing it impossible for them either to 
kill him or let him go. 

“Hit him with an ax, eh! . . . Crushed? . . . 
'I’raitor, he sold Christ . . . Still alive . . . tena- 
cious . . . serve him right! Torture sctvc^s a thief 
right. l!se the hatchet! . . . What— still alive?'' 

Only when the victim ceased to struggle and 
his cries changed to a long-drawn, measured 
death rattle did the crowd around his pros- 
it atc\ bleeding corpse begin rapidly to change 
places. Each one came up, glanced at what had 
been done, and with horror, reproach, and as- 
tonishment pushed back again. 

“O Lord! riie people are like wild beastsl 
How could he be alive?" voices in the crowd 
could be heard saying. "Quite a young fellow 
too . . . must have been a merchant's son. What 
men! . . . and they say he’s not the right one. 
. . . How not the right one? . . . O Lord! And 
there’s another has been beaten too— they say 
he’s nearly dc^ne lor. . . . Oh, the people . 
Aren't they afraid of sinning? . . ." said the 
same mob now. looking with pained distress at 
the dead body with its long, thin, half-severed 
neck and its livid face stained with blocxl and 
dust. 

A painstaking jrolice officer, considering the 
presence of a corpse in his excellenc7's court- 


yard unseemly, told the dragoons to take it 
away. Two dragoons took it by its distorted legs 
and dragged it along the ground. The gory, 
dust-stained, half-shaven head with its long 
neck trailed twisting along the ground. The 
crowd shrank back from it. 

At the moment when Vereshchagin fell and 
the crowd closed in with savage ycllsandswayed 
about him, Rostopchin sudclenly turned pale 
and, instead of going to the back entrance 
wdiere his carriage awaited him, went with 
hurried steps and bent head, not knowing 
w'here and why, along the passage leading to 
the rooms on the ground floor. The count’s 
face was white and he could mn control the 
feverish twitching of his lower jaw. 

"This way, your excellency . . . Where are 
you going? . . . This way. please . . .’’ said a 
trembling, frightened voice behind him. 

C^ount Rostopchin was unable to reply and, 
turning obediently, went in the direction in- 
dicated. At the back entrancestood his caleche. 
T he distant roar of the yelling crowed was audi- 
ble even there. He hastily took his seat and 
told the coachman to drive him to his country 
house in Sokc>lniki. 

When they reached the Myasnitski Street 
and could no longer hear the shouts of the 
mob, the count began to repent. He remem- 
bered w'ith dissatisfaction the agitation and 
fear lie had betrayed before his subordinates. 
"'Lhc mob is tenible -disgusting,’’ he said to 
himself in French. "They are like wolves w’hom 
nothing but flesh can appease.’’ ‘‘(iount! One 
God is above us both!’’— Vercshchdgin's words 
suddenly recurred to him, and a disagreeable 
shiver ran down his back. But this w^as only a 
momentary feeling and Count Rostopchin 
smiled disdainfully at himself. "I had other 
duties," thought he. " The people had to be 
appeased. Many other victims have peiished 
and are perishing for the public good'’— and 
he began thinking of his social duties to his 
family and to the city entrusted to him, and 
of himself— not himself as Theodore Vasilye- 
vich Rostopchin (he fancied that Theodore 
Vasilyevich Rostopchin was sacrificing him- 
self for the public good) but himself as gov- 
ernor. the representative of authority and of 
the I'sar. "Had I been simply Theodore Vasil- 
yevich my course of action would have been 
quite different, but it v\*as my duty to safe- 
guard my life and dignity as commander in 
chief.” 

IJghtly sw^aying on the flexible springs of his 
carriage and no longer hearing the terrible 
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sounds of the crowd, Rostopchin grew physi- 
cally calm and, as always happens, as soon as 
he became physically tranijuil his mind de- 
vised reasons why he should he mentally tran- 
quil too. The thought which traiKjuilli/ed Ros- 
topchiii was not a new one. Since the world be- 
gan and men have killed one another no one 
has ever committed such a crime against his 
fellow man without comforting himseli with 
this same idea. This idea is le bien public, the 
hypothetical welfare of other people. 

To a man not swayed by passion that wel- 
fare is never certain, but he who commits such 
a crime always knows just where that welfare 
lies. And Rostoj)chin now knew it. 

Not only did his reason not reproach him 
for what he had done, but he even h>und cause 
for self-satisfaction in having so successfully 
contrived to avail himself of a convenient op- 
portunity to punish a criminal and at the same 
time pacify the mob. 

“Vereshchagin was tried and condemned to 
death,’* thought Rostopchin (though the Sen- 
ate had only condemned Vereshchagin to hard 
labor), “he was a traitor and a spy. I could not 
let him go unpunished and so I have killed 
two birds with one stone: to appease the mob 
I gave them a vie tim and at the same time pun- 
ished a miscreant.** 

Having reached his country house and be- 
gun to give orders about domestic arrange- 
ments, the count grew quite tranquil. 

Half an hour later he was driving with his 
fast horses across thcj Sokdlniki field, no longer 
thinking of what haci occurred but considering 
what was to come. He was driving to the Yau/a 
bridge where he had heard that Kutii/ov was. 
Count Rostopchin was mentally pieparing the 
angry and stinging reproaches ho meant to 
address to Kutuzov for his deception. He 
would make that foxy old courtier feel that 
the responsibility for all the calamities that 
would follow the abandonment of the city and 
the ruin of Russia (as Rostopchin regarded it) 
would fall upon his doting old head. Planning 
beforehand what he would say to Kutu/ov, 
Rostopchin turned angrily in his caleche and 
gazed sternly from side to side. 

The Sokdlniki field was deserted. Only at 
the end of it, in front of the almshouse and the 
lunatic asylum, could be seen some people in 
white and others like them walking singly 
across the field shouting and gesticulating. 

One of these was running to cross the path 
of Count Rostopchin ’s carriage, and the count 
himself^ his coachman, and his dragoons looked 


with vague horror and curiosity at these re- 
leased lunatics and especially at the one run- 
ning towaid them. 

Swaying from side to side on his long, thin 
legs in his lluttcring dressing gown, this luna- 
tic was running impetuously, his ga/e fixed on 
Rostopchin. shouting something in a hoarse 
voice and making signs to him to stop. The 
lunatic’s solemn, gloomy face was thin and 
yellow, with its beaid growing in uneven tufts. 
His black, agate pupils with saffron yellow 
whites moved icstlessly near the lower eyelids. 

“Stop! Pull up, I tell you!” he cried in a 
piercing vcjice, and again shouted something 
breathlessly with emphatic intonations and 
gestures. 

Coming abreast of the caliche he ran be- 
side it. 

“Thrice have they slain me, thrice have I 
risen from the dead. They stoned me, cruc ified 
me ... I shall lise . . . shall lise . . . shall rise. 
They have torn my body. 'The kingdom offiod 
will be overthrown ... 'I hi ice will 1 overthrow 
it and thrice re cstablisli it!” he ciied, raising 
his voice higher and higher. 

Count Rostopchin suddenly grew pale as he 
had done when the crowd closed in on Veresh- 
chagin. He turned a wav. “C»o fas . . . faster!” 
he cried in a trembling voice to his coachman. 
"1 he caleche flew over the giound as fast as the 
horses could diaw it, but lor a long time (iount 
Rostopchin still heaid the insane despairing 
screams growing fainter in the distance, while 
his C)es .saw nothing but the astoiiLshcd, fiight- 
cned, bloodstained face of “the traitor” in the 
fur-lined coat. 

Recent as that mental picture was, Rostop- 
chin altcady fi*lt that it had cut deep into his 
heart and drawn blofid.Even now he felt clear- 
ly that ific gory trace of thatrciol lection would 
not j>ass with time, but that the terrible mem- 
ory would, on the contrary, dwell in his heart 
ever more cruelly and painfully U) the end of 
his life. He seemed still tf> hear the sound ()f 
his own words: “(mt him down! 1 command 
it. . . .*’ 

“Why did I utter those words? It was by some 
accident 1 said them. ... I need not have said 
them,” he thought. “And then nothing would 
have happened.” He saw the frightened and 
then infuriated lace of the dragoon who dealt 
the blow, the look of silent, timid reproach 
that boy in the fiir-lincd coat had turned upon 
him. “Hut I did not do it lor my own sake. 1 
was bound to act that way. . . . I'he mob, the 
traitor . . . the public welfare,” thought he. 
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Troops were still crowding at the Yaii/a 
bridge. It was hot. KutiJ/ov, dejet ted and 
frowning, s;it on a bench by the bridge toying 
with his whip in the sand when a caleihe 
dashed up noisily. A man in a general’s uni- 
form with plumes in his hat went up to Kutu- 
zov and said something in French. It wasCount 
Rostopclun.He told Kutuzov that he had come 
because Moscow, the capital, was no more and 
only the army remained. 

“Things would have been different if your 
Serene Highness had not told me that you 
would not abandon Moscow withr)ut another 
battle; all this would not have happened,’’ he 
said. 

Kutuzov looked at Rostopchin as if, not 
grasping what was said to him, he was trying 
to re.ul something peculiar written at that mo- 
ment on the face of the man addressing liim. 
Rostopchin grew coniused and became silent. 
Kutuzov slightly shook his head and not tak- 
ing his penetrating gaze from Rostopchin’s 
face muttered softly: 

“r\ol 1 Lhull not give up Moscow without a 
battle!’’ 

Whether Kutuzov was thinkingof something 
entirely different when he spoke those words, 
or uttered them purposolv, knowing them to 
be meaninglc^ss, at any rate Rostopchin made 
no reply and hastily left him. And strange to 
say, the Gc»\ernor of Moscow, the proud Canint 
Rostopcliin, took up a C^ossack whip and went 
to the bridge where he began with shouts to 
drive on the carts that blocked the way. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

Toward iovk o’ciock in the afternoon Mur- 
at’s troops were entering .Moscow. In front rode 
a detachment of Wurttemberg hussars and be- 
hind them rode the King of Naples himself 
accompanied by a numerous suite. 

About the middle of the Arbat Strc'ct, near 
the (diurch of the Miraculous Icon of St. 
Nicholas, Murat halted to await news from the 
advanced detachment as to the condition in 
which they had tound the citadel, le Kremlitt. 

Around Murat gathered a grcnip of those 
who h.id remained in Moscow. They all stared 
irt timid bewilderment at the strange, long- 
haired commander dressed irp in feathers aircl 
gold. 

“Is that their Tsar himself? He’s not badl** 
low voices could be heard saying. 

An interpreter rode up to the group. 

“lake oil your tap . . . your capsl” I'hese 
words went from one to another iir the crowd. 


The interpreter addressed an old porter and 
a.sked if it was far to the Krtf^mlin. I'he porter, 
listening in perplexity to the unfamiliar Polish 
accent and not realizing that the interpreter 
was speaking Russian, did not understand 
what was being said to him and slipped be- 
hind the others. 

Murat approached the interpreter and told 
him to ask where the Russian army was. One 
of the Russians understood what was asked 
and several voices at once began answering 
the interpreter. A French officer, returning 
from the advanced detachment, rode up to 
Murat and reported that the gates of the cita- 
del had been barricaded and that there was 
probably an ambuscade there. 

“Good!” said Murat and, turning to one of 
the gentlemen in his suite, ordered four light 
guns to be moved forward to fire at the gates. 

The guns emerged at a trot from the column 
following Murat and advanced up the ArbAt. 
When thev reached the end of the Vozdvizhen- 
ka Street they halted and drew up in theSejuare. 
Several Fiench officers superintended the plac- 
ing of the guns and looked at the Kremlin 
through field glasses. 

The bells in the Krc^mlin were ringing for 
vespers, and this sound troubled the French. 
They imagined it to be a call to arms. A few 
infantrymen ran to the Kutafyev Gate. Beams 
and wooden screens had been put there, and 
two musket sliots rang out from under the gate 
as sc^on as an officer and men began tc^ run 
toward it. A general who was standing by the 
guns shouted some w'ords of command to the 
officer, and the latter ran back again with his 
men. 

The sound of three more shots came from 
the gate. 

One .shot struck a French soldier’s foot, and 
from behind the screens came the strange 
sound of a few voices shouting. Instantly as at 
a wold of command the expression of cheerful 
serenity on the faces of the French general, of- 
ficers, and men changed to one of determined 
concentrated readiness tor strife and suffering. 
To all of them fiom the marshal to the least 
soldier, that place was not the \’o7d\ izhenka, 
Mokhavaya. or Kutafyev Street, nor the 'Frd- 
itsa Crate (places familiar in Moscow), but a 
new battlefield which would probably prove 
sanguinary. And all made ready for that battle. 
The cries from the gates cea.sed. 'Fhe guns 
were advanced, the artillerymen blew the ash 
off their linstocks, and an officer gave the word 
“Firel” I'liis was followed by two whistling 
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sounds of canister shot, one after another. The 
shot rattled against the stone of the gate and 
upon the wooden beams and screens, and two 
wavering clouds of smoke rose over the Square. 

A few instants after the echo of the reports 
resounding over the stone-built Kic^mlin had 
died away the French heard a strange sound 
above their head. Thousands of crows rose 
above the walls and circled in the air, cawing 
and noisily flapping their wings. Together with 
that sound came a solitary human cry from the 
gateway and amid the smoke appeared the fig- 
ure of a bareheaded man in a peasant’s coat. 
He grasped a musket and tciok aim at the 
French. “Fire!” repeated the officer once more, 
and the reports of a musket and of two cannon 
shots were heard simultaneously. The gate was 
again hidden by smoke. 

Nothing more stirred behind the screens 
and the French infantry soldiers and officers 
advanced to the gate. In the gateway lay three 
wounded and four dead. 'Fwo men in peasant 
coats ran away at the foot of the wall, toward 
the Zn^menka. 

“Clear that away!” said the officer, pointing 
to the beams and the corpses, and the French 
soldiers, after dispatching the wounded, threw 
the corpses over tlie parapet. 

Who these men were nobody knew. “Clear 
that away!” was all that was said of them, and 
they were thrown over the parapet and re- 
moved later on that they might not stink. 
Thiers alone dedicates a few clocjifcnt lines to 
their memory: “These wretches had occupied 
the sacred citadel, having supplied themselves 
with guns from the arsenal, and fired” (the 
wretches) “at the French. Some of them were 
sabered and the Kri^mlin was purged of their 
presence.” 

Murat was informed that the way had been 
cleared. The French entered the gates and be- 
gan pitching their camp in the Senate Square. 
Out of the windows of the Senate House the 
soldiers threw chairs into the Square for fuel 
and kindled fires there. 

Other detachments passed t{;irough the Krem- 
lin and encamped along the Moros^yka, the 
Lubyanka, and Pokrbvka Streets. Others quar- 
tered themselves along the Vozdvlzhenka, the 
Nikdlski, and the Tverskdy Streets. No masters 
of the houses being found anywhere, the French 
were not billeted on the inhabitants as is usual 
in towns but lived in it as in a camp. 

Though tattered, hungry, worn out, and re- 
duced to a third of their original number, the 
French entered Moscow in good marching or- 


der. It was a weary and famished, but still a 
fighting and menacing army. But it remained 
an army only until its soldiers had dispersed 
into their different lodgings. As soon as the 
men of the various regiments began to dis- 
perse among the wealthy and deserted liouses, 
the army was lost forever and there came into 
being something nondescript, neither citizens 
nor soldiers but what are known as marauders. 
When five weeks later these same men left \ros- 
cow, they no longer formed an army. Hiey 
were a mob of marauders, each carrying a 
quantity of articles which seemed to him valu- 
able or useful. 'Fhc aim of each man when he 
left Moscow was no longer, as it had been, to 
conejuer, but merely to keep wliat he had ac- 
quired. I.ikc a monkey which puls its paw in- 
to the narrow neck of a jug, and having seized 
a handful of nuts will not open its fist for fear 
of losing what it holds, and therefore perishes, 
the French when they left Moscow had inevi- 
tably to perish because they carried their loot 
with them, yet to abandon what they had stolen 
was as ifnpo*»sible for them as it is for the mon- 
key to open its paw and let go of its nuts. 'Fen 
minutes after each regiment had entered a 
Moscow district, not a soldier or officer was left. 
Men in military uniforms and ffessian boots 
could be seen through the windows, laughing 
and walking through the rooms. In cellars ancl 
storerooms similar m7*n were busy among the 
provisions, and in the yards unlocking or 
breaking open coach house and stable doors, 
lighting fires in kitchens and kneading and 
baking bread with rolleci-up sleeves, and cook- 
ing; or frightening, amusing, or caressing wom- 
en and children. There were many such men 
both in the shops and houses— but there was 
no army. 

Order after order was issued by the French 
commanders that day forbidding the men to 
disperse about the town, sternly fcjrbidciing 
any violence to the inhabitants or any looting, 
and announcing a roll call for that very eve- 
ning. But despite all these measures the men, 
who had till then constituted an army, flowed 
all over the wealthy, deserted city with its com- 
forts and plentiful supplies. As a hungry herd 
of cattle keeps well tc^ether when crossing a 
barren field, but gets out of hand and at once 
disperses uncontrollably as soon as it reaches 
rich pastures, so did the army disperse all over 
the wealthy city. 

No rcsiclents were left in Moscow, and the 
soldiers— like water percolating through sand 
—spread irresistibly through the city in all di- 
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rcctions from the Kr<imlin into which they had 
first marched. The cavalry, on entering a mer- 
clianl's house that had been abandoned and 
finding there stabling more than sufficient for 
their horses, went on, all the same, to the next 
house which seemed to them better. Many of 
them appropriated several houses, chalked tlieir 
names on them, and quarreled and even fought 
with other companies for them. Before they 
had had time to secure quarters the soldiers 
ran out into the streets to see the city and, 
healing that everything had been abandoned, 
rushed to places where valuables were to be 
had for the taking. The officers followed to 
check tliesoldiersand were in voluntarily drawn 
into doing the same. In Carriage Row carriages 
had been left in the shops, and generals flocked 
there to select cnleche^ and coaches for them- 
selves. The few inhabitants who had remained 
invited commanding officers to their houses, 
hoping thereby to secure themselves from be- 
ing plundered. There were masses of wealth 
and there seemed no end to it. All around the 
([Uaiicia oiLupied by the French wcie other 
rcgionsstill unexplored and unoccupied where, 
they thougfit, yet greater riches might be 
found. And Moscow engulfed the army ever 
deeper and deeper. When water is spilled on 
dry ground both the dry ground and the water 
disappear and mud results: and in the same 
way the entry of the famished army into the 
rich and deserted city resulted in fires and loot- 
ing and the destruction of both the army and 
the wealthy city. 

The French attributed the Fire of Moscow 
nu fiatriotisme jeroce de liostopchine} the 
Russians to the barbarity of the French. In 
reality, however, it was not, and could not be, 
possible to explain the burning of Moscow by 
making any individual, or any group of peo- 
ple, responsible for it. Moscow was burned be- 
cause it found itself in a position in which any 
town built of wood was bound to burn, quite 
apart from whether it had, or had not, a hun- 
dred and thirty inferior fire engines. Deserted 
Moscow had to burn as inevitably as a heap of 
shavings has to burn on which sparks continu- 
ally fall for several days. A town built of wood, 
where scarcely a day passes without conflagra- 
tions when the house owners arc in residence 
and a police force is present, cannot help burn- 
ing when its inhabitants have left it and it is 
occupied by soldiers who smoke pipes, make 
campfires of the Senate chairs in the Senate 

''fo Rostopchfn's ferocious patriotism. 


Square, and cook themselves meals twice a day. 
In peacetime it is only necessary to billet troops 
in the villages of any district and the number 
of fires in that district immediately increases. 
How much then must the probability of fire 
be increased in an abandoned, wooden town 
where foreign troops arc quartered. "Aepa/rio- 
tisme feroce de Rostopchine*' znd the barbarity 
of the French were not to blame in the matter. 
Moscow was set on fire by the soldiers’ pipes, 
kitchens, and campfires, and by the careless- 
ness of enemy soldiers occupying houses they 
did not own. Even if there was any arson (which 
is very doubtful, for no one had any reason to 
burn the houses— in any case a troublesome 
and dangerous thing to do), arson cannot be 
regarded as the cause, for the same tliingwould 
have happened without any incendiarism. 

However tempting it might be for the French 
to blame Rostopchin’s ferocity and for Rus- 
sians to blame the scoundrel Bonaparte, or 
later on to place an heroic torch in the hands 
of their own people, it is impossible not to see 
that there could be no such direct cause of the 
fire, for Moscow had to burn as every village, 
factory, or house must burn which is left by its 
owmers and in which strangers arc allowed to 
live and cook their porridge. Mosct>w was 
burned by its inhabitants, it is true, but by 
those who had abandoned it and not by those 
who remained in it. Moscow^ when octupied 
by the enemy did not remain intact like Berlin, 
Vienna, and other towns, simply because its 
inhabitants abandoned it ancl did not w'el- 
come the French with bread and salt, nor bring 
them the keys of the city. 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Thf absorption of the French by Moscow, ra- 
diating starwisc as it did, only reached the 
quarter where Pierre was staying by the eve- 
ning of the second of September. 

After the last two days spent in solitude and 
unusual circumstances, Pierre was in a state 
bordering on insanity. He was completely ob- 
sessed by one persistent thought. He did not 
know how or when this thought had taken 
such possession of him, but he remembered 
nothing of the past, understood nothing of 
the present, and all he saw and heard ap- 
peared to him like a dream. 

He had left home only to escape the intri- 
cate tangle of life’s demands that enmeshed 
him, and w’hich in his present condition hewas 
unable to unravel. He had gone to Joseph 
Alexeyevich’s house, on the plea of .sorting the 
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deceased's books and papers, only in search of 
rest from life's tunnoiK for in his mind the 
memory of Joseph Alexeevich was connected 
with a world of eternal, solemn, and calm 
thoughts, quite contrary to the restless confu- 
sion into which he felt himself being drawn. 
He sought a quiet refuge, and in Joseph Alex- 
eevich’s study he really found it. When he sat 
with his elbows on the dusty writing table in 
the deathlike stillness of the study, calm and 
significant memories of the last few days rose 
one after another in his imagination, particu- 
larly of the battle of Roroclinc) and of that 
vague sense cjf his own insignificarice and in- 
sincerity compared with the truth, simplicity, 
and strength of the class of men he mentally 
classed as they. When Gerisim roused him 
from his reverie the idea occurred to him of 
taking part in the popular defense of Moscow 
which he knew was projected. And with that 
object he had asked Gerdsim to get him a peas- 
ant’s coat and a pistol, confiding to him his in- 
tentions of remaining in Joseph Alexeevich's 
house and keeping his name secret. Then dur- 
ing the first day spent in inaction and solitude 
(he tried several times to fix his attention on 
the Masonic manuscripts, but was unable to 
do so) the idea that had previously occurred to 
him of the cabalistic significance of his name 
in connection with Bonaparte's more than 
once vaguely presented itself. But the idea that 
he, I/riisse Desuhof, was destined to set a limit 
to the power of the Beast was as ytt only one 
of the fancies that .often passed through his 
mind and left no trace behind. 

When, having bought the coat merely with 
the object of taking part among the people in 
the defense of Moscow, Pierre had met the 
Rostovs and Natasha had said to him: “Are 
you remaining in Moscow? . . . Howsplendidl'' 
the thought (lashed into his mind that it really 
would be a good thing, even if Moscow were 
taken, for him to remain there and do what 
he was predestined to do. 

Next day, with the sole idea of not sparing 
himself and not lagging in any way behind 
them, Pierre went to the Three Hills gate. But 
when he returned to the house convinced that 
Moscow would not be defended, he suddenly 
felt that what before had seemed to him mere- 
ly a possibility had now become absolutely nec- 
essary and inevitable. He must remain in Mos- 
cow, concealing his name, and must meet Na- 
poleon and kill him, and cither perish or put 
an end to the misery of all Europe—which it 
seemed to him was solely due to Napoleon. 


Pierre knew all the details of the attempt on 
Bonaparte’s life in 1809 by a German student 
in Vienna, and knew that the student had been 
shot. And the risk to which he would expose 
his life by carrying out his design excited him 
still more. 

'Two equally strong feelings drew Pierre ir- 
resistibly to this purpose. I’he first was a feel- 
ing <>f the necessity ol sacrifice and suffering in 
view ol the common calamity, the same feeling 
that had caused him to go to Mo/h:iysk on the 
twenty-fifth and to make his way to the very 
thick of the battle and had now caused him to 
run away from his home and, in place of the 
luxury and comfort to which he was accus- 
tomed, to sleep on a hard sola without undress- 
ing and eat the same food as Gerasim. I’he oth- 
er was that vague and cpiite Russian feeling of 
contempt for everything conventional, artifi- 
cial, and human— lor everything the majority 
of men regard as the greatest good in the world. 
Pierre had first experienced this strange and 
fascinating feeling at the Slobdda Pa lace, when 
he had suddenly felt that wealth, power, and 
life— all that men so painstakingly acejuire and 
guard— if it has any worth has so only by rea- 
son of the joy with which it can all be renounced. 

It was the feeling that induces a volunteer 
recruit to spend his last penny on drink, and 
a drunken man to smash mirrors or glasses for 
no apparent reason and knowing that it will 
cost him all the money he possesses: the feel- 
ing which causes a man to perloim actions 
which from an ordinary point of view are in- 
sane, to test, as it were, his personal power and 
strength, afiinuiiig the existence of a higher, 
nonhuman criterion of life. 

From the very day Pierre had experienced 
this feeling for the first time at the Slobdda 
Palace he had been continuously under its in- 
fluence, but only now found full satisfaction 
for it. Moreover, at this moment Pierre was 
supported in his design and prevented from 
rciic^uncing it by what he had already done in 
that direction. If he were now to leave Mos- 
cow like everyone else, his flight from home, 
the peasant coat, the pistol, and his announce- 
ment to the Rostc'ivs that he would remain in 
Moscow would all become nc^t merely mean- 
ingless but contem[)tible and ridiculous, and 
to this Pierre was very sensitive. 

Pierre’s physical condition, as is always the 
case, corresponded to his mental state. The 
unaccustomed coarse food, the vodka he drank 
during those days, the absence of wine and 
cigars, his dirty unchanged linen, two almost 
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sleepless nights passed on a short sofa without 
bedding— all this kept him in a state of excite- 
ment bordering on insanity. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
French had already entered Moscow. Pierre 
knew this, but instead of actingheonly thought 
about his undertaking, going over its minutest 
details in his mind. In his fancy he did not 
clearly picture to himself either the sti iking of 
the blow or the death ol Na]K)leon, ljut with 
extraordinary vividness and melancholy en- 
joyment imagined his own destiuction and 
heroic endurance. 

“Yes, alone, for the sake of all, f must do it 
or pc‘rish!“ he thought. “Yes, I will approach 
. . . and then suddenly . . . with pistol or dag- 
ger? But that is all the same! ‘It is not I but 
the hand of Providence that punishes thee,* 1 
shall say,” thought he, imagining what he would 
say when killing Napoleon. “Well then, take 
me and execute me!” he went on, speaking to 
himself and bowing his head with a sad but 
firm expression. 

U Iiiie PiciTe. standing in the middle of the 
r(M)m, was talking to himself in this way, the 
study door opent*d and on the thrc^shold ap- 
peared the figure of Mak.'ir Alcx(*evich, always 
so timid before but now cjuite transtornied. 

His drc'ssing gown was unlastencd, his face 
red and distorted. He was obviously drunk. On 
seeing Pierre he grew confused at first, but 
noticing embarrassment on Pierre’s face im- 
mediately grew bold and, staggeimg on his 
thin legs, acKanced into the middle of the 
room. 

“They’re frightened,” he said confidentially 
in a hoarse voice. “I say 1 won’t sunender, I 
sav \m 1 not light, sir?” 

He ])ausecl and then suddenly seeing the 
pistol on the table seized it with unexpected 
rapidity and lan out into the coiridor. 

(ieriisiiii and the porter, who had followed 
Makar Alcxc'-evich, stopped him in the vesti- 
bule and tried to take the pistol from him. 
Pieire, coming out into the corridor, looked 
with pity and repulsion at the hall-cra/y old 
man. Mak/tr Alexeevich, frowning with exer- 
tion, held on to the pistol and screamed hoarse- 
ly, evidently with some heroic fancy in his 
head. 

“To arms! Board them! No, you shan’t get 
it,” he yelled. 

“T hat will do, plea.se, that will do. Have the 
good ncs.s— please, sir, to let go! Plc'a.se, sir . . 
pleaded Gerdsim, trying carefully to steer Ma- 
kdr Alexeyevich by the elbows back to the door. 


“Who are you? Bonaparte! . . .” shouted 
Makdr Alexeyevich. 

“ I liat's not right, sir. Come to your room, 
please, and rest. Allow me to have the pistol.” 

“Be off, thou base slave! rouch me not! See 
this?” shouted Makar Alexc'evich, brandish- 
ing the pistol. “Board them!” 

“(!atch hcrld!” whispered Gerdsim to the 
poi ter. 

They seized Makdr Alexeyevich by the arms 
and dragged him to the dcv)r. 

I he vc'stibule was filled with the discordant 
sounds of a struggle and of a tipsy, hoarse 
voice. 

Suddenly a fre.sh sound, a piercing feminine 
scream, reverberated from the porch and the 
cook came running into the vestibule. 

“It’s them! Gracious heavens! O Lord, four 
of them, horsemen!” she cried. 

Gerdsim and the porter let Makdr Alexey- 
evich go, and in the now silent corridor the 
sound of several hands knocking at the front 
door could be heard. 

CHAPTER XXVIir 

PiFRRF, having decided that until he had car- 
ried out his design he would disclose neither 
his identity nor his knowledge of French. stood 
at the half-open door of the corridor, intend- 
ing to conceal himself as soon as the French 
entt»rc*ci. But thekreiu h entered and still Pierre 
did not retire— an irresistible curiosity kept 
him there. 

There were two of them. One was an officer 
—a tall, soldierly, handsome man -the other 
evidently a private or an orderly, sunburned, 
short, and thin, with sunken checks and a dull 
exprc.ssion. The officer walked in fiont, lean- 
ing on a stick and slightly limping. When he 
had advanced a lew steps he stopped, having 
apparently dec ided that these weie good cpiar- 
ters. turned round to the soldiets standing at 
the entrance, and in a loud voice ol command 
ordered them to put up the horses. Having 
done that, the officer, lifting his elbow with a 
smart gesture, stroked his mustache and light- 
ly touched his hat. 

**Iio?}jour, la compagnier ^ .said he gaily, 
smiling and looking about him. 

No one gave any reply. 

**Vous etes Ic bourgeois?** ^ the cvfficer asked 
Gerdsim. 

GcTasim gazed at the officer with an alarmed 
and incpiiring look. 

' “CicKitl clay, evcrybcxly!” 

*“Are you the master here?” 
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*'Quartier, quartier, logementV* said the of- lips, swaying, as if about to fall asleep, as he 


ficer, lookingdown at the little man with a con- 
descending and good-natured smile. "Lw/rfln- 
fafA sont de bom enfants. Que diable! Voyons! 
Ne nous ftichofts pas, mon vieuxV * ' added he, 
clapping the scared and silent Gerdsiin on the 
shoulder. “Well, does no one speak Frenc h in 
this establishment?” he asked again in French, 
looking around and meeting Pierre's eyes. 
Pierre moved away from the door. 

Again the oflicer turned to Gerasim and 
asked him to show him the rooms in the house. 

“Master, not here— don't understand . . . me, 
you . . said Gerasim, trying to render his 
words more comprchejjsible by contorting 
them. 

Still smiling, the French olfiter spread out 
his hands before Ger.lsim's nose, intimating 
that he did not understand him either, and 
moved, limping, to the door at which Pierre 
was standing. Pierre wished to go away and 
conceal himself, but at that moment he saw 
Mak^r Alexeyevich appearing at the open kitch- 
en door with the pistol in his hand. With a 
madman'scunning.Makdr Alexeyevich eyed the 
Frenchman, raised his pistol, and took aim. 

“Board them!” yelled the tipsy man, trying 
to press the trigger. Hearing the yell the officer 
turned round, and at the same moment Pierre 
threw himself on the drunkard. Just when 
Pierre snatched at and struck up the pistol Ma- 
kir Alexeyevich at last got his fingerson the trig- 
ger, there was a deafening rej)ort, rfnd all were 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke. The French- 
man turned pale and rushed to the door. 

Forgetting his intention of concealing his 
knowledge of French, Pierre, snatching away 
the pistol and throwing it down, ran up to the 
officer and addressed him in French. 

“You are not wounded?” he asked. 

“I think not,” answered the Frenchman, 
feeling himself over. “But I have had a lucky 
escape this time,” he added, pointing to the 
damaged plaster of the wall. “Who is that man?” 
said he, looking sternly at Pierre. 

“Oh, 1 am really in de.spair at what has oc- 
curred,” said Pierre rapidly, ejuite forgetting 
the part he had intended to play. “He is an un- 
fortunate madman who did not know what he 
was doing.” 

The officer went up to Makdr Alex<yevichand 
took him by the collar. 

Mak^r Alexeevich was standing with parted 

‘ “Quarters, quarters, lodgings! The French arc 
good fellows. What the devil! I here, don't let us 
be cross, old fellow!'' 


leaned against the wall. 

“Brigand! You shall pay for this,” said the 
Frenchman, letting go of him. “We French aic 
merciful after victory, but we do not pardon 
traitors,” he added, with a look of gloomy dig- 
nity and a fine energetic gesture. 

Pierre continued, in French, to persuade the 
officer not to hold that drunken imbecile to ac- 
count. 'Fhe Frenchman listened in silence with 
the same gloomy expression, but suddenly 
turned to Pierre with a smile. For a few sec- 
onds he looked at him in silence. His hand- 
some lace assumed a melodramatically gentle 
expression and he held out his hand. 

“You have saved my life. You are French,” 
said he. 

For a Frenchman that deduction was indu- 
bitable. Only a Frenc liman could perform .1 
great deed, and to save his life— the life of M. 
Ramballe, captain of the 13th Light Regiment 
—was iindoubtc'dly a \erv grc*at deed. 

But however indiibi table tha t conclusion and 
the officer's conviction bast'd upon it, Pieiie 
felt it necessary to disillusion him. 

“f am Russian,” he said rjuickly. 

“Tut, tut, tut! Tell that to others,” said the 
officer, waving his finger behire his nose and 
smiling. “You shall tell me all about that pres- 
ently. 1 am delighted to meet a compaiiiot. 
Well, and what are VTe to do with this man?” 
he added, addressing himself to Pierre as to a 
brother. 

Even if Pierre were not a Fienchmaii, hav- 
ing once received that loftiest of human appcl* 
lations he could not renounce it, said the olfi 
ccr's look and tune, lii reply to his lastcpiestion 
Pierre again explained who Makdr Alexces ich 
was and how just before their arrival that 
drunken imbecile had seized the loaded pistol 
which they had not had time to recover from 
him, and begged the officer to let the deed go 
unpunished. 

The Frenchman expanded his chest and 
made a majestic gesture with his arm. 

“You have saved my lifcl You arc French. 
You ask his pardon? I grant it you. Lead that 
man away!” said he quickly and energetically, 
and taking the arm of Pierre whom he had 
promoted to be a Frenchman for saving his 
life, he went with him into the room. 

The soldiers in the yard, hearing the shot, 
came into the passage asking what had hap- 
pened, and expressed their readiness to punish 
the culprits, but the officer sternly checked 
them. 
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“You will be called in when you arc wanted,” 
he said. 

The soldiers went out again, and the order- 
ly, who had meanwhile had time to visit the 
kitchen, came up to his officer. 

“Captain, there is soup and a leg of mutton 
in the kitchen,” said he. “Shall 1 .serve them 
up?“ 

“Yes, and some wine,” answered the cap- 
tain. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Whfn TiiK Frfnc.h ornc i-r went into the room 
with Pieire the latter again thought it his duty 
to assure him that he was not French and 
wished to go away, but the officer would not 
hear of it. He w’as so very polite, amiable, good- 
natured, and genuinely gratelul to Pierre for 
sa\ing his life that Pierre had not the heart to 
refuse, and sat down with him in the parlor— 
the first room they entered. To Pierre's as- 
sin.niccs that he was not a Frenchman, the 
captain, evidently not understanding how any- 
one coulu decline so flattering an appellation, 
sht tigged his shoulders and said that if Pierre 
alisolutely insisted on passing for a Russian 
let it be so, but for all that he would be for- 
ever bound to Pierie by gratitude tor saving 
his life. 

Had this man been endowed with the slight- 
est capacity for perceiving the feelings of oth- 
eis, and had he at all understood what Pierre’s 
feelings were, the lattc*r would probably have 
left him, but the man’s animated obtuseness 
to everything other than himself disarmed 
Picirc. 

“A Frenchman or a Russian piince incog- 
nito,” said the officer, looking at Pierre’s fine 
though dirty linen and at the ring on his fin- 
ger. “1 owe my life to )ou and offer you my 
friendship. A Frenchman never lot gets either 
an insult or a service. 1 offer you my friendship. 
That is all I can say.” 

There was so much good nature and nobility 
(in the French sense of the word) in the (officer’s 
voice, in the expression ol his face and in his 
gestures, that Pierre, unconsciously smiling in 
response to the Frencliman’s smile, pressed the 
hand held out to him. 

“C'^aptain Ramballe, of the 13th Light Reg- 
iment, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for 
the affair on the seventh of September,” he in- 
troduced himself, a self-satisfied irrepressible 
smile puckering his lips under his mustache. 
“Will you now be so good as to tell me with 
whom 1 have the honor of conversing so pleas- 


antly, instead of being in the ambulance with 
that maniac’s bullet in my body?” 

Pierre replied that he could not tell him 
his name and, blushing, began to try to invent 
a name and to say something about his reason 
foi concealing it, but the Frenchman hastily 
interrupted him. 

“Oh. please!” said he. “I understand your 
reasons. You are an officer ... a superior officer 
perliaps. You have borne arms against us. 
i'hat’s not my business. I ow'e you my life. 
That is enough for me. I am quite at vour serv- 
ice. You belong to the gentry?” he concluded 
with a shade of inquiry in his tone. Pierre bent 
his head. “Your baptismal name, if you please. 
That is all 1 ask. Monsieur Pierre, you say. . . . 
Excellent! That’s all I want to know.” 

When the mutton and an omelet had been 
served and a samovar and vodka brought, with 
some wine which the French had taken from 
a Russian cellar and brought with them, Ram- 
balle invited Pierre to share his dinner, and 
himself began to eat greedily and cpiickly like 
a healthy and hungry man, munching his food 
rapidly with his strong teeth, continually 
smacking his lips, and repeating— “Excellent! 
Delicious!” His face grew red and was covered 
with perspiration. Pierre was hungry and 
shared the dinner with pleasure. Morel, the 
orderly, brought some hot water in a saucepan 
and placed a bottle of claret in it. He also 
brought a bottle of kvass, taken from the kitch- 
en for them to try. I’hat beverage was already 
know^n to the French and had been given a 
special name. They called it limonade de co- 
chott (pig's lemonade), and Morel spoke well 
of the Umojiade de cochon he had found in the 
kitchen. But as the captain had the wine they 
had taken while passing through Moscow, he 
left the kvass to Morel and applied himself to 
the bottle of Bordeaux. He wrapped the bot- 
tle up to iLs neck in a table napkin and poured 
out wine for himself and for Pierre. The satis- 
faction of his hunger and the w'ine rendered 
the captain still more lively and he chatted in- 
cessantly all through dinner. 

“Yes, my dear Monsieur Pierre, I owt you a 
fine votive candle for saving me from that 
maniac. . . . You see, I have bullets enough in 
my body already. Here is one I got at Wagram” 
(he touched his side) “and a second at Smo- 
lensk”— he showed a scar on his cheek— “and 
this leg which as you see does not want to 
march, I got that on the .seventh at the great 
battle of la Moskow^a. Sacre Iheu! It was splen- 
did! That deluge of fire was worth seeing. It 
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was a tough job you set us there, my word I 
You may be proud of it I And on my honor, in 
spite of the cough T caught there, I should be 
ready to begin again. 1 pity those who did not 
see it." 

"1 was there," said Pierre. 

"Bah, really? So much the beiterl You arc 
certainly brave foes. I'he great redoubt held 
out well, by my pipe!" continued the French- 
man. "And you made us pay dear for it. I was 
at it three times -sure as I sit here. 'Fhree 
times we reached the guns and tliree times we 
were thrown back like cardboard figures. Oh, it 
was beautiful. Monsieur Pierre I Your grena- 
diers were splendid, by heaven! 1 saw them 
close up their ranks six times in succession and 
march as if on parade. Fine fellows! Our King 
of Naples, who knc:>ws what's what, cried 
‘Bravo!* Ha, ha! So you are one of us soldiers!" 
he added, smiling, after a momentary pause. 
"So much the better, so much the better. Mon- 
sieur Pierre! Terrible in battle . . . gallant . . . 
with the fair" (he winked and smiled), "that*s 
what the French are. Monsieur Pierre, aren’t 
they?" 

The captain was so naively and good-humor- 
edly gay, so real, and so pleased with himself 
that Pierre almost winked back as he looked 
merrily at him. Probably the word "gallant" 
turned the captain’s thoughts to the state of 
Mosccjw. 

"Afiropos, tell me please, is it true that the 
women have all left Moscow? Whht a queer 
idea! What had they, to be afraid of?" 

"Would not the French ladies leave Paris if 
the Russians entered it?" asked Pierre. 

"Ha, ha, ha!" The Frenchman emitted a 
merry, sanguine chuckle, patting Pierre on the 
shoulder. "What a thing to say!" he exclaimed. 
"Paris? . . . But Paris, Paris . . ." 

"Paris~thc capital of the woild," Pierre fin- 
ished his remark for him. 

The captain looked at Pierre. He had a hab- 
it of stopping short in the middle of his talk and 
gazing intently with his laughing, kindly eyes. 

"Well, if you hadn’t told me you were Rus- 
sian, I should have wagered that you were 
Parisian! You have that ... I don’t know what, 
that . . ." and having uttered this compliment, 
he again gazed at him in silence. 

"I have been in Paris. I spent years there,” 
said Pierre. 

"Oh yes, one sees that plainly. Paris! ... A 
man who doesn’t know Paris is a savage. You 
can tell a Parisian two leagues off. Paris is Tal- 
ma, la Duchd'nois, Potier, the Sorbonne, the 


boulevards," * and noticing that his conclusion 
was weaker than what had gone belorc.hc add- 
ed quickly: "There is only one Paris in the 
world. You have been to Paris and Jiave re- 
mained Russian. Well, I don’t esteem you the 
less for it.” 

Under the inlluence of the wine he had 
drunk, and alter the days he had spent alone 
with his depressing thoughts, Pierre involun- 
tarily enjoyed talking with this cheerlul and 
good-natured man. 

" Fo return to your ladies— I hear they are 
lovely. What a wTctched idea to go and bury 
themselves in the steppes when the French ar- 
my is in Moscow. What a chance those girls 
have missed! Your peasants, now— that’s an- 
other thing: but you civilized people, you 
ought to know us better than that. We took 
Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, Naples, Rome, War- 
saw, all the world’s capitals. . . . We are feared, 
but we arc loved. We are nice to know. And 
then the f'mperor . . ." he began, but Pierre 
interrupted him. 

"The Fmperor," Pierre repeated, and his 
fate suddenly became sad and enibarras.sed, 
"is the Fmperor . . .?" 

"The Emperor? He is generosity, mercy, jus- 
tice, order, genius— that’s what the Fmperor 
is! It is 1, Rainballe,wlu) tell you so. ... I assure 
you 1 was his enemy eight years ago. My fa- 
ther was an emigrant Count. . . . But that man 
has vanquished me. He I)as taken hold of me. 
I could not resist the sight of the grandeur and 
glory with which he has covered France. When 
I understood what he wanted— when I saw 
that he was preparing a bed ot laurels for us. 
you know, 1 said to myself: ‘That is a monarch,’ 
and 1 devoted myself to him! So ih(*re! Oh yes, 
mon chfTy he is the greatest man ot the ages 
past or iuiure." 

"Js he in Mostow?" Pierre stammered with a 
guilty look. 

The Frenchman looked at his guilty face 
and smiled. 

"No. he will make his entry tomorrow,” he 
replied, and continued his talk. 

I'heir conversation was interrupted by the 
cries of several voices at the gate and by Morel, 
who came to say that some Wurttemherg hus- 
sars had come and wanted to put up their 
horses in the yard where the captain’s horses 
were. 'J’his difficulty had arisen chiefly because 
the hus.sars did not understand what was said 
to them in French. 

^ '1 fie famous ttagedian Talma, the actress Du- 
cln:nois, the comedian Potier.— 1 R. 
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The captain had their senior sergeant called 
in, and in a stern voice asked him to what reg- 
iment he belonged, who was his commanding 
officer, and by what right he allowed himself 
to claim ejuarters ihat were already occupied. 
The German who knew little French, answered 
the two first c|ucstions by giving the names of 
his regiment and of his commanding officer, 
but in reply to ihe third question which he did 
not understand said, introducing broken 
French into his own German, that he was the 
cjuartermaster of the regiment and his com- 
mander had ordered him to occupy all the 
houses one after another. Pierre, who knew 
CJerman, translated what the Cjerman said to 
the captain and gave the captain’s rejjly to the 
Wiirtic'mberg hussar in (ierrnan. When he had 
understood what was said to him, the German 
submitted and took his men elsewhere. The 
captain went out into the porch and gave some 
orders in a loud voir e. 

W'hen he leturiic'd to the room Pierre was 
sitting in the same place as before, with his 
head in his haiids. Ilis face expressed suflering. 
He really was suffering at that moment. When 
the captain went out and he was left alone, 
suddenly he came to himsel f and real i/ecl the po- 
sition he was in. It was not that Moscow had 
been taken or that the happy conejuerors were 
mastersin it aiidwere patroni/ing him. Painful 
as that was it was not that which tormented 
Pierre at the moment. He was tormented by the 
ccmsi ioiisness of his own weakness. The few 
glasses of wine he had drunk and the conversa- 
tion with this good-natured man had destroyed 
the mood of concentrated gloom in which he 
had spent the last few days and which was es- 
sential for the execution of his design. The pis- 
tol, daggcT.and peasant cc^atwere ready. Napo- 
leon was to enter the town next day. Picrrestill 
considered that it would be a useful and worthy 
action to slay the evildoer, but now he felt that 
he would not do it. He did not know" why, but 
he felt a foreboding that he would not carry 
out his intention. Hestruggled against thecon- 
Icssion of his weakness but dimly felt that he 
could not overcome it and that his former 
gloomy frame of mind, concerning vengeance, 
killing, and self-sacrifice, had been dispersed 
like dust by contact with the first man he 
met. 

The captain returned to the room, limping 
slightly and \vhistling a tune. 

I’he Frenchman’s chatter which had previ- 
ously amused Pierre now repelled him. 'Fhe 
tune he was whistling, his gait, and the gesture 


with which he twirled his mustache, all now 
seemed offensive. “I will go away immediately. 
1 wfin’t say another w'ord to him,” tlmught 
Pierre. He thought this, but still sat in the 
same place. A strange feeling of weakness tied 
him to the spot; he wished to get up and go 
away, but could not do so. 

l‘hc captain, on the other hand, seemed 
very cheerful. He paced up and down theroora 
twice. Hiseyesshoneand his mustache twitched 
as it he were smiling to himself at some amus- 
ing thought. 

he colonel of the^seWurttembergers is de- 
lightful,” he suddenly said. “He’s a German, 
but a nice fellow all the same. . . . But he’s a 
German.” He sat clown facing Pierre. “By the 
way, you know" German, then?” 

Pierre looked at him in silence. 

”\Vhat is the (ierrnan for ‘shelter’?” 

“Shelter?” Pierre repeated. “The German 
for sheltc^r is Unterkunft.'* 

“How do you say it?” the captain asked 
cjuickly and doubtfully. 

^'Untnkuyijt** Pierre repeated. 

“Onieikoff,” said the captain and looked at 
Pierre for some seconds with laughing eyes. 
“'Fhese Germans are first-rate fools, don’t you 
think so. Monsieur Pierre?” he concluded. 

“Well, let’s have another bottle of this Mos- 
cow Boideaux, shall w"e? Morel will w’arm us 
up another little bottle. Morel!” he called out 
gaily. 

Morel brought candles and a bottle of wine. 
The captain h)oked at Pierre by the candle- 
light and was evidently struck by the troubled 
expression on his companion's face. Ramballe, 
with genuine distress and sympathy in his face, 
went up to Pierre and bent over him. 

’’There now, we’re .sad,” said he, touching 
Pierre’s hand. “Have I upset you? No, really, 
have you anything against me?” he asked 
Pierre. "Perhaps it’s the slate of affairs?” 

Pierre did not answer, but looked cordially 
into the Frenchman’s eyes whose expression of 
sympathy was pleasing to him. 

“Honestly, w’ithout speaking of what I owe 
you, I feel friendship for you. Can I do any- 
thing for )ou? Dispose of me. It is for life and 
death. I say it with my hand on my heart!” said 
he, striking his chest. 

“I'hank you,” said Pierre. 

The captain ga/ed intently at him as he 
had done when he learned that “shelter” was 
Untrtkunft in German, and his face suddenly 
brightened. 

“Well, in that case, I drink to our friend- 
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shipl" he cried gaily, filling two glasses with 
wine. 

Pierre took one of the glasses and emptied it. 
Ramballe emptied his too, again pressed 
Pierre s hand, and leaned his elbows on the 
table in a pensive attitude. 

“Yes, my dear friend," he began, “such is 
fortune’s caprice. Who would have said that I 
should be a soldier and a captain of dragoons 
in the service of Bonaparte, as we used to call 
him? Yet here I am in Moscow with him. I 
must tell you, mon cher,'* he continued in the 
sad and measured tones of a man who intends 
to tell a long story, “that our name is one of 
the most ancient in France.” 

And with a Frenchman’s easy and naive 
frankness the captain told Pierre tlie story of 
his ancestors, his childhood, youth, and man- 
hood, and all about his relations and his finan- 
cial and family affairs, **ma pauvre mere** play- 
ing of course an important part in the story. 

“But all that is only life’s setting, the real 
thing is love— love! Ami not right, Monsieur 
Pierre?” said he, growing animated. “Another 
glass?” 

Pierre again emptied his glass and poured 
himself out a third. 

“Oh, women, women!” and the captain, 
looking with glistening eyes at Pierre, began 
talking of love and of his love affairs. 

There were very many of these, as one could 
easily believe, looking at the officer’-s hand- 
some. self-satisfied face, and noting the eager 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of women. 
Though all Ramballc’s love stories had the 
sensual character which Frenchmen regard as 
the special charm and poetry of love, yet he 
told his story with such sincere conviction that 
he alone had experienced and known all the 
charm of love and he described women so al- 
luringly that Pierre listened to him with curi- 
osity. 

It was plain that Vamour which the French- 
man was so fond of was not that low and simple 
kind that Pierre had once felt for his wife, nor 
was it the romantic love stimulated by himself 
that he experienced forNatisha. (Ramballe de- 
spised both these kinds of love equally: the one 
he considered the “love of clodhoppers” and 
the other the “love of simpletons.”) Uamour 
which the Frenchman worshiped consisted 
principally in the unnaturalness of his relation 
to the woman and in a combination of inerm- 
gruities giving the chief charm to the feeling. 

Thus the captain touchingly recounted th€ 
story of his love for a fascinating marquise of 


thirty-five and at the same time for a charm- 
ing, innocent child of seventeen, daughter of 
the bewitching marquise. The conflict of mag- 
nanimity between the mother and the daugh- 
ter, ending in the mother’s sacrificing herself 
and offering her daughter in marriage to her 
lover, even now agitated the captain, though it 
was the memory of a distant past. I'hen he re- 
counted an episode in which the husband 
played the part of the lover, and he— the lover 
—assumed the role ol the husband, as well as 
.several droll incidents from his recollections of 
Germany, wh(*re “shelter” is called Unterkunft, 
and where the husbands eat sauerkraut and the 
young girls are “too blonde.” 

Finally, the latest episode in Poland still 
fresh in the captain’s memory, and which he 
narrated with rapid gestures and glowing face, 
was of how he had saved the life of a Pole (in 
general, the saving of life continually occuried 
in the captain’s stories) and the Pole had en- 
trusted to him his vtu hanting wife (pari^ienrir 
de ccetn) while himself entering the French 
serv'ice. 'I'hc captain was happy, the enchant- 
ing Polish lady wished to elope wdth him, but, 
prompted by magnanimity, the captain re 
stored the wife to the husband, saying as he did 
so: “I have saved your life, ancl I save your 
honor!” Having repeated these words the cap- 
tain wiped his eyes and gave himself a shake, 
as if driving away the weakness which assailed 
him at this touching recollection. 

Listening to the captain’s talcs, Pierre— as 
often happens late in the evening and under 
the influence of wine— followed all that was 
told him, understood it all, and at the same 
time followed a train of per.sonal meinoiies 
which, he knew not why, suddenly arose in his 
mind. While listening to these love stories his 
own love for Natasha unexpectedly rose to his 
mind, and going over the pictures of that love 
in his imagination he mentally compared 
them with Ramballe's talc.s. Listening to the 
story of the struggle between love and duty. 
Pierre saw before his eyes every minutest de- 
tail of his last meeting with the object of his 
love at the Siikharev water tower. At the time 
of that meeting it had not produced an eflcct 
upon him— he had not even once recalled it. Bur 
now it seemed to him that that meeting had had 
in it something very important and poetic. 

“Peter Kirflovich, come here! We have rec- 
ognized you,” he now seemed to hear the words 
she had uttered and to see before him her 
eyes, her smile, her traveling hood, and a stray 
lock of her hair . . . and there seemed to him 
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something pathetic and touching in all this. 

Having hnished his tale about the enchant- 
ing Polish lady, the captain asked Pierre if 
he had ever experienced a similar impulse to 
sacrifice himself for love and a feeling of envy 
of the legitimate husband. 

Challenged by this question Pierre raised his 
head and felt a need to express the thoughts 
that filled his mind. He began to explain that 
he understood lo\e hir a women somewhat 
differently. He said that in all his life he had 
loved and still loved only one woman, and that 
she could never be his. 

'"Tiens!” said the captain. 

Pierre then explained that he had loved this 
wennan from his earliest years, but that he had 
not dared to think of her because she was too 
young, and because he had been an illegitimate 
son without a name. Afterwards when he had 
received a name and wealth he dared not think 
of hei because he loved her too well, placing 
her fai above everything in the world, and es- 
pecially therefore above himself. 

When he iiad reached this point, Pierre asked 
the captain whether he understood that. 

The captain made a gesture signifying that 
even if he did not understand it he begged 
Pierre to continue. 

“Platonic love, clouds . . he muttered. 

Whether it was the wine he had drunk, or 
an impulse of frankness, or the thought that 
this man did not, and never would, know any 
of those who played a part in his story, or 
whether it was all these things together, some- 
thing loosenc'd Pierre’s tongue. Speakingthick- 
ly and tviih a faraway look in his shining eyes, 
he told the whole story of his life: his marriage, 
Natasha's love lor his best friend, her betrayal 
ol him, and all his owm simple relations with 
her. Urged on by Ramballe’s questions he also 
told what he had at first concealed— his own po- 
sition and even his name. 

More than anything el.se in Pierre's story the 
ca))tain was impressed by the fact that Pierre 
was very rich, had two mansions in Moscow, 
and that he had abandoned everything and 
not left the city, but remained there conceal- 
ing his name and station. 

When it was late at night they went out to- 
gether into the street. The night was warm and 
light. To the left of the house on the Pokrdvka 
a fire glowcd—the first of those that were be- 
ginning in Moscow. To the right and high up 
in the sky was the sickle of the waning moon 
and opposite to it hung that bright comet 
which was connected in Pierre’s heart with his 


love. At the gate stcK>d Gerisim, the cook, and 
twci Frenchmen. Their laughter and their mu- 
tually incomprehensible remarks in two lan- 
guages could be heard. They were Icxiking at 
the glow seen in the town. 

There was nothing terrible in the one small, 
distant fire in the immense city. 

(dazing at the high starry sky, at the moon, 
at the comet, and at the glow from the fire, 
Pierre experienced a joyful emotion. “ I here 
now, how good it is, what more does one need?’’ 
thought he. And suddenly remembering his 
intention he grew dizzy and felt so faint that 
he leaned against the fence to save himself 
from falling. 

Without taking leave of his new friend, 
Pierre left the gate with unsteady steps and re- 
turning to his room lay down on the sofa and 
immediately fell asleep. 

CHAPTER XXX 

The c;low of the first fire that began on the 
second of September was watched from the 
various roads by the fugitive Muscovites and 
by the retreating ttoops, with many different 
feelings. 

'1 he Rost(>v parly spent the night at Xfyti'sh- 
chi, fourteen miles from Moscow. They had 
started so late on the first of September, the 
road had been so blocked by \ eh ides and troops, 
so many things had been forgotten for which 
servants w^erc sent back, that they had decided 
to spend that night at a place three miles out 
of Moscow. The next morning they woke late 
and were again delayed so iifteii that they only 
got as far as Great Mytishdii. At ten o’clock 
that evening the Rostov family and the wound- 
ed traseling wdth them were all distributed in 
the yards and huts ol that large village. The 
Rostcivs' servants and coachmen and the or- 
derlies of the wounded officers, after attending 
to their masters, had supper, fed the horses, 
and came out into the porches. 

In a neighboring hut lay Racn.ski’s adjutant 
with a fractured wTist. I'hc awful pain he suf- 
fered made him moan incessantly and piteous- 
ly, and his moaning sounded terrible in the 
darkne.ss of the autumn night. He had spent 
the first night in the same yard as the Rostdvs. 
The countess said she had been unable to close 
her eyes on account of his moaning, and at 
M>stishchi she moved into a worse hut simply 
tc^ be farther away from the wounded man. 

In the darkness of the night one of the serv- 
ants noticed, above the high body of a aiach 
standing before the porch, the small glow of 
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unoiher fire. One j^low had long been visible 
and everybody knew that it was Little Mytish- 
chi burning— set on fire by Mamonov’s Cos- 
sacks. 

“But look here, brothers, there’s another 
fircl” remarked an orderly. 

All turned iheir attention to the glow. 

“But they told us Little Mvtishdii had been 
set on fire by Manu»iio\’s Cossacks.” 

“But that’s not Mstishchi. it’s farther away.” 

“Look, it must be in Moscowl” 

Two of the ga/ers went round to the other 
side of the coach and sat down on its steps. 

“It’s more to the left, why, Little Mytishchi 
is over there, and this js right on the other 
side.” 

Several men joined the first two. 

“See how it’s flaring,” said one*. “'Lhat’s a 
fire ill Moscow: cither in the Sushch(?vski or 
the Rogd/hski t]uarter.” 

No one replied to this remark and tor some 
time they all ga/ed silently at the spreading 
flames of the second fiie in the distance. 

Old Daniel Tcrcmtich. the count's \alet (as 
he was cal led), came up to the gioiipand shout- 
ed at Mishka. 

“What are you staring at, you good-foi noth- 
ing? . . . The count will be calling and there's 
noiiody there; go and gather the clothes to- 
gether.” 

“I only ran out to get some water,” said 
Mishka. 

“But what do you think, Danieri’er(!*ntich? 
Doesn’t it look as if that glow were in Mos- 
cow?” remarked one of the footmen. 

Daniel Teri'miich made no reply, and again 
for a long time they were all silent. 'I he glow 
spread, rising and falling, farther and l.nther 
still. 

“God have mercy. . . . It’s windy and dry 
. . .” said another voice. 

“Just look! See what it's doing now. O LordI 
You can even see the crows flying. Lord have 
mercy on us sinneis!” 

“They’ll put it out, no fcarl” 

“Who’s to put it out?” Daniel Ter^mtich, 
who had hitherto been silent, w'as heard to say. 
His voice was calm and deliberate. “Moscow it 
is, brothers,” said he. “Mother Moscow, the 
white . . his voice faltered, and he gave way 
to an old man's sob. 

And it was as if they had all only waited for 
this to realize the significance for them of the 
glow they were watching. Sighs were heard, 
words of prayer, and the sobbing of the count's 
old valet. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

7 HE VALET, returning to the cottage, informed 
the count that Moscowwas burning. The count 
donned his dre.ssing gown and went out to 
lcK)k. Sonya and Madame Schoss, who had not 
yet undressed, went out with him. Only Nata- 
sha and the countc'ss remained in the room. 
Pc'tya was no longer with the lamily, he had 
gone on with his regiment which was making 
for 1 n)itsa. 

1 he countess, on hcMiing that Moscow was 
on fire, began to try. Natasha, pale, with a 
fixed look, w.is sitting on the bench under the 
icons just wheie she had sat down on aniving 
and paid no attention to her father’s words. 
She was listening to the ceaseless moaning of 
the adjutant, three houses off. 

“Oh. how tcTiible,” said Sonya, returning 
from the vaid chilled and iiightened. “1 be- 
lieve the whole of Moscow will bin n, there’s an 
awful glow! Natasha, do look! ^ou can see it 
from the w'lndow.” she said to her cousin, evi- 
dently wishing to clistiact hc‘r mind. 

But Natasha looked at her as if not undei- 
standing what was said to hc'r and again fixc'd 
her eves on the corner ol the stove. She had 
beem in this condition of stupor si met he morn- 
ing. when Sonva, to the suipiise .ind annoy- 
ance ol the countess, had loi some unaccount- 
able reason touncl it necessaty to tell Natasha 
of Pi nice Andiew’s wound and of his being 
with their ]jarty. Lhe countess hacl seldom 
been so .nigiy with anyone as she wms with 
Semya. .Sonya had cried and begged to be for- 
given and now, as if trying to atone for her 
fault, paid unceasing attention to iiei cousin. 

“Look, Natasha, how dreadfully it is Iniin- 
iiig!” said she. 

“What’s binning?” asked Natasha. “Oh, yes, 
Moscow.” 

And as if in order not to offend Scniya and 
to get lid ol her, she turned her face to the 
window, lookc'd out in such a way that it was 
evident that she could not see anything, and 
again settlc'd down in her former attitude. 

“But you didn’t see it!” 

“Yes, leally I did,” Natdsha replied in a 
voice that pleaded to be left in peace. 

Both the countes.s and S6nya understood 
that, ii.ituially, neither Moscow nor the burn- 
ing ol Moscow nor anything else could seem of 
importance to Natilsha. 

The count retuincd and lay down behind 
the partition. '1 he countess went up to her 
daughter and touched lier head with the b.ick 
of her hand as she was wont to do when Natd- 
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sha was ill, then tourhed her forehead with her 
lips as if to feel whether she was feverish, and 
finally kissed her. 

“You are cold. You are trembling all over. 
You’d better lie down,” said the countess. 

“Lie down? All right, I will. 1*11 lie down at 
ome,” said Nati'isha. 

When NatAsha had been told that morning 
that Prince Andrew was seriously wounded 
and was traveling with their party, she had at 
first asked many r|uestions: XVHiere was he go- 
ing? How was he wounded? Was it serious? And 
could she see him? But alter she had been told 
that she could not see him, that he was serious- 
ly wounded but that his life was not in danger, 
she ceased to ask questions or to speak at all, 
evidently disbelieving what they told her, and 
(onvinred that say what she might she would 
still be told the same. All the way she had sat 
motionless in a cfirner of the coach with wide- 
open eyes, and the expression in them which 
the countess knew so well aiul feared so much, 
and nov^ «5he sat in the same way on the bench 
where she had seated herself on arriving. She 
was planning something and either deciding 
or had already decided something in her mind. 
Tlie countess knew this, but what it might be 
she did not know, and this alarmed and tor- 
mented her. 

“NatAsha, undress, darling; lie down on my 
bed.” 

A bed had been made on a bedstead for the 
countessonly. Madame S( boss and the two girls 
were to sleep on some hav on the floor. 

“No, Mamma, I will lie down here on the 
floor,” NatAsha replied irritably and she wxnt 
to the w’indow and opened it, I'lirough the 
open window the moans ol the adjutant could 
be heard more distinctly. She put her head out 
into the damp night air, and the counU\ss saw 
her slim neck shaking with sobs and throbbing 
against the window Iranie. NatAsha knew' it 
was not Prince Andrew' who was moaning. She 
knew Prince Andrew was in the same yard as 
themselves and in a patt of the hut across the 
j>assage; but this dreadful incessant moaning 
made her sob. The countess exchanged a look 
with Sonya. 

“Lie down, darling; lie down, my pet.” said 
the countess, softly touching Nat Asha’s shoul- 
ders. “Come, lie down.” 

“Oh. yes . . . I’ll lie down at once,” said Na- 
tAsha. and be/^an hurriedly undressing, tugging 
at the tapes of her petticoat. 

When she had tJirown ofl her dress and put 
on a dressing jacket, she sal down with her 


foot under her on the bed that had been made 
up on the floor, jerked her thin and rather 
sh€>rt plait of hair to the front, and began re- 
plaiting it. Her long, thin, practiced fingers 
rapidly unplaited, rcplaited, and tied up her 
plait. Her head moved from side to side from 
habit, but her eyes, feverishly w'ide, looked 
fixedly before her. When her toilet for the 
night was finished she sank gently onto the 
sheet spread over the hay on the side nearest 
the door. 

“NatAsha, you’d better lie in the middle,” 
said Sonya. 

“I’ll stay here,” muttered NatAsha. “Do lie 
dow'ii,” she added crossly, and buried her face 
in the pillow. 

The countess, Madame Sc boss, and Sdnya 
undressed hastily and lay down. The small 
lamp in front ol the icons was the only light 
left in the room. But in the yard there was a 
light fiom the fire at Little Mytishchi a mile 
and a half away, and through the night came 
the noise of people shouting at a tavern Ma- 
monov’s Cossacks had set up across the street, 
and the adjutant’s unceasing moans could still 
be heard. 

For a long time NatAsha listened attentively 
to the sounds that reached her from inside and 
outside the room and did not move. First she 
heaid her mother praying and sighing and the 
creaking of her bed under her, then Madame 
Schoss' familiar whistling snore and Sdn^a’s 
gentle breathing. Fhen the countess called to 
NatAsha. NatAsha did not answer. 

“I think she's asleep. Mamma,” said Sc^iiya 
softly. 

After a short silence the countessspokc again 
but this time no one replied. 

ScH)n alter that Natasha heaid her mother’s 
even breathing. NatAsha did not mose, though 
her little bare foot, thrust out from under the 
quilt, w'as glowing cold on the bare llotir. 

As if to celebrate a victory over everybody, 
a cricket chirped in a crack in the w'all. A cock 
crowed far off and another replied near by. 
The shouting in the tavern had died down; 
only the moaning ol the adjutant was heard, 
Natasha sat up. 

“Sonya, are you asleep? Mamma?” she whis- 
pered. 

No one replied. NatAsha rose slowly and care- 
fully, crossed herself, and stepped cautiously 
on the cold and dirty floor with lier slim, sup- 
ple. bare Icet. The boards of the floor c reaked. 
Stepping cautiously from one foot to the other 
she ran like a kitten the few' steps to the door 
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and grasped the cold door handle. 

It seemed to her that something heavy was 
beating rhythmically against all the walls of 
the room: it was her own heart, sinking with 
alarm and terror and overflowing with love. 

She opened the door and stepped across the 
threshold and onto the cold, damp earthen 
floor of the passage. The cold she felt refreshed 
her. With her bare feet she touched a sleeping 
man, stepped over him, and opened the door 
into the part of the hut where Prince Andrew 
lay. It was dark in there. In the farthest corner, 
on a bench beside a bed on which something 
was lying, stood a tallow candle with a long, 
thick, and smoldering wick. 

From the moment she had been told that 
morning of Prince Andrew’s wound and his 
presence there, Natdsha had resolved to see 
him. She did not know why she had to, she 
knew the meeting would be painful, but felt 
the more convinced that it was necessary. 

All day she had lived only in hope of seeing 
him that night. But now that the moment had 
come she was filled with dread of what she 
might see. How was he maimed? What was left 
of him? Was he like that incessant moaning of 
the adjutant’s? Yes, he was altogether like that. 
In her imagination he was that terrible moan- 
ing personified. ^Vhen she saw an indistinct 
shape in the corner, and mistook his knees 
raised under the quilt for his shoulders, she 
imagined a horrible body there, and stood still 
in terror. But an irresistible impulse drew her 
forward. She cautiously took one step and then 
another, and found herself in the middle of a 
small room containing baggage. Another man 
— Timdkhin— was lying in a corner on the 
benches beneath the icons, and two others— 
the doctor and a valet— lay on the floor. 

The valet sat up and whispered something. 
l'im<'jkhin, kept awake by the pain in his 
wounded leg, ga/cd with wide-open eyes at this 
strange apparition of a girl in a white chemise, 
dressing jacket, and nightcap. I'he valet's 
sleepy, frightened exclamation, “What do you 
want? What's the mattci?” made Natasha ap- 
proach more swiftly to "»'hat was lying in the 
corner. Horribly unlike a man as that body 
looked, she must see him. She passed the valet, 
the snuff fell from the candle wick, and she saw 
Prince Andrew clearly with his arms outside 
the quilt, and such as she had always seen him. 

He was the same as ever, but the feverish 
color of his face, his glittering eyes rapturously 
turned toward her, and especially his neck, 
delicate as a child's, revealed by the turn-down 


collar of his shirt, gave him a peculiarly inno- 
cent, childlike look, such as she had never seen 
on him before. She went up to him and with 
a swift, flexible, youthful movement dropped 
on her knees. 

He smiled and held out his hand to her. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Sevsn days had passed since Prince Andrew 
found himself in the ambulance station on the 
field of Borodinci. His feverish state and the 
inflammation of his bowels, which were in- 
jured, were in the doctor's opinion sure to 
carry him off. But on the seventh day he ate 
with pleasure a piece of bread with some tea, 
and the doctor noticed that his temperature 
was lower. He had regained consciousness that 
morning. The first night after they left Mos- 
cow had been fairly warm and hehad remained 
in the caUche, but at Mytishchi the wounded 
man himself asked to be taken out and given 
some tea. The pain caused by his removal jrito 
the hut had made him groan aloud and again 
lose consciousness. When he had been placed 
on his camp bed he lay for a long time motion- 
less with closed eyes. 'Fhcn he opened them 
and whispeicd softly: “And the tea?” His re- 
membeting such a small detail of everyday life 
astonished the doctor. He felt Prince Andrew's 
pulse, and to his surprise and dissatisfaction 
found it had improved. He was dissatisfied be- 
cause lie knew by experience that if his patient 
did not die now, he would do so a little later 
with greater suffering. Tinic'ikhin, the red-nosed 
major ol Prince Andrew's regiment, had joined 
him in Moscow and was being taken along 
with him, having been woundcxl in the leg at 
the battlcof Borodin6. 'l hey were accompanied 
by a doctor. Prince Andrew’s valet, his coach- 
man, and two orderlies. 

They gave Prince Andrew some tea. He 
drank it eagerly, hooking with feverish eyes at 
the door in front of him as if trying to under- 
stand and remember something. 

“I don’t want any more. Is Tim6khin here?” 
he asked. 

'J'imdkhin crept along the bench to him. 

“I am here, your excellency.” 

“How's your wbuncl?” 

“Mine, sir? All right. But how about you?” 

Prince Andrew again pondered as if trying 
to remember something. 

“Couldn't one get a book?” he asked. 

“What book?” 

“The Go.spcl$. I haven't one.” 

The doctor promised to procure it for him 
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and began to ask how he was feeling. Prince 
Andrew answered all his questions reluctantly 
but reasonably, and then said he wanted a 
bolster placed under him as he was uncouiiort- 
able and in great pain. The doctor and valet 
lifted the cloak with which he was covered and, 
making wry faces at the noisome smell of mor- 
tifying flesh that came from the wound, bcjgan 
examining that dreadful place. I'he doctor was 
very much displeased about something and 
made a change in the dressings, turning the 
wounded man over so that he gr<^ancd again 
and grew unconscious and delirious from the 
agony. He kept asking them to get him the 
book and put it under him. 

"What trouble would it be to you?" he said. 
"I have not got one. Please get it for me and 
put it under me for a moment," he pleaded in 
a piteous voice. 

The doctor went into the passage to wash his 
hands. 

"You fellows have no conscience," said he to 
the valet who was pouring water over his 
hands. "For just one moment I didn’t look aft- 
ci >uu , . It’s such pain, you know, that I 
wonder how he can bear it." 

"By the Lord Jesus Christ, I thought we had 
put something under him!" said the valet. 

The first time Prince Andrew understood 
whore he was and what w’as the matter with 
him and remembered being wounded and how 
was when he asked to be carried into the hut 
alter his caliche had stopped at Mytishchi. Aft- 
er growing confused from pain while being 
carried into the hut he again regained con- 
sciousness, and while drinking tea once more 
recalled all that had happened to him, and 
above all vividly remembered the moment at 
the ambulance station when, at the sight of 
the sufferings of a man he disliked, those new 
thoughts had come to him which promised 
him happiness. And those thoughts, though 
now vague and indefinite, again possessed his 
soul. He remembered that he had now a new 
source of happiness and that this happiness 
had something to do with the Gospels. That 
was w'hy he asked for a copy of them. The un- 
comfortable position in which they had put 
him and turned him over again contused his 
thoughts, and when he came to himself a third 
time it was in the complete stillness of the 
night. Everybody near him was sleeping. A 
cricket chirped from across the passage; some- 
one was shouting and singing in the street; 
cockroaches rustled on the table, on the icons, 
and on the walls, and a big fly flopped at the 


head of the bed and around the candle beside 
him, the wick of which was charred and had 
shaped itself like a mushroom. 

His mind was not in a normal state. A 
healthy man usually thinks of, feels, and re- 
members innumerable things siinultanc'ousiy, 
but has the power and will to select one se- 
quence of thoughts or events on which to fix 
his whole attention. A healthy man can tear 
himself away from the deepest reflections to 
say a civil word to someone who corner in and 
c:in then return again to his own thoughts. 
But Prince Andrew’s mind was not in a normal 
state in that icspect. All the powers of his mind 
were more active and clearer than ever, but 
they acted apart from his will. Most diverse 
thoughts ancl images occupied him simultane- 
ously. At times his brain suddenly began to 
W'ork with a vigor, clearness, and depth it had 
never reached when he w as in health, but sud- 
denly in the midst of its work it would turn to 
some unexpected idea ancl he had not the 
strength to turn it back again. 

"Yes, a new happiness w^as revealed to me of 
which man cannot be deprived," he thought 
as he lay in the semi-darkness of the cjuict hut, 
gazing fixedly before him with feveiish, wide- 
open eyes. "A happiness lying beyond material 
forces, outside the material influences that act 
on man— a happiness of the soul alone, the 
happiness of loving. Every man can under- 
stand it, but to conceive it and enjoin it was 
possible only for God. But how did God en- 
join that law’? And why was the Son . . . ?" 

And suddenly thesecjuenceof thesethoughts 
broke off, and Prince Andrew' heard (without 
knowing whether it was a delusion or reality) 
a soft whispering \oice incessantly and rh)th- 
mically repeating "piti-piti-piti," and then "ti- 
ti," and then again "piti-piti-piti," and "ti-ti" 
once more. At the same time he felt that above 
his face, above the very middle of it, some 
strange airy structure was being erected out >£ 
slender needles or splinters, to the sound of 
this w'hispercd music. He felt that he had to 
balance carefully (though it was difficult) so 
that this airy structure should not collapse; but 
nevertheless it kept collapsing and again slow- 
ly rising to the sound of whispered rhythmic 
music— "it stretches, stretches, spreading out 
and stretching," said Prince Andrew to him- 
self. While listening to this whispering and 
feeling the sensation of this drawing out and 
the construction of this edifice of needles, he 
also saw by glimpses a red halo round the 
candle, and heard the rustle of the cockroaches 
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and the buzzing of the fly that flopped against 
his pillow and his fare. Each time the fly 
touched his face it gave him a burning sensa- 
tion and yet to his surprise it did not destroy 
the structure, though it knocked against the 
very region of his face where it was rising. But 
besides this there was something else of im- 
portance. It was something white by the door 
—the statue of a sphinx, which also oppressed 
him. 

"But perhaps that’s my shirt on the table,” 
he thought, "and that’s my legs, and that is 
the door, but why is it always streuhing and 
drawing itself out, and ‘piti-piti-piti’ and *ti-ti* 
and ‘piti-piti-piti’ . . . ? That’s enough, please 
leave off I" Prince Andrew painfully entreated 
someone. And suddenly thoughts and feelings 
again swam to the surface of his mind with 
peculiar clearness and force. 

"Yes— love," he thought again quite clearly. 
"But not love w'hich loves for something, for 
some quality, for some purpose, or lor some 
reason, but the love which I— while dying- 
first experienced when I saw my enemy and yet 
loved him. I experienced that feeling of love 
which is the very essence of the soul and docs 
not require an object. Now again 1 feel that 
bliss. To love one’s neighbors, to love one’s 
enemies, to love everything, to love God in 
all His manifestations. It is possible to love 
someone dear to you with human love, but an 
enemy can only be loved by divine love. That 
is why I experienced such joy wdien I felt that 
I loved that man. What has become of him? Is 
he alive? . . . 

"When loving with human love one may 
pass from love to hatred, but divine love can- 
not change. No, neither death nor anything 
else can destroy it. It is the very essence ol the 
soul. Yet how many people have I hated in my 
life? And of them all, 1 loved and hated none 
as I did her." And he vividly pictured to him- 
self Natasha, not as he had done in the past 
with nothing but her charms which gave him 
delight, but for the first time picturing to him- 
self her soul. And he understood her feelings, 
her sufferings, shame, and remorse. He now 
understood for the first time all the cruelty of 
his rejection of her, the cruelty of his rupture 
with her. "If only it were possible for me to see 
her once more! Just once, looking into those 
eyes to say . . 

"Piti-piti-piti and ti-ti and piti-piti-piti 
boom!" flopped the fly. . . . And his attention 
was suddenly carried into another world, a 
world of reality and delirium in which some- 


thing particular was happening. In that world 
some structure was still being erected and did 
not fall, something was still stretching out, and 
the candle with its red halo was still burning, 
and the same shirtlike sphinx lay near the 
door; but besides all this something creaked, 
there was a whiff of fresh air, and a new white 
sphinx appeared, standing at the door. And 
that sphinx had the pale face and shining eyes 
of the very Natdsha of whom he had just been 
thinking. 

"Oh. how oppressive this continual delirium 
is." thought Prince Andrew, trying to drive 
that face from his imagination. But the face 
rc'inaincd before him with the force of reality 
and drew nearer. Prince Andrew wished to re- 
turn to that former world of pure thought, but 
he could not, and delirium drew him bac k into 
its domain. The soft whispering voice con- 
tinued its rhythmic murmur, something op- 
pressed him and stretched out, and the strange 
face was before him. Prince Andrew collected 
all his strength in an effort torecovei hissenses, 
he moved a little, and suddenly theic was a 
ringing in his (*ars, a dimness in his eyes, and 
like a man plunged into water he lost con- 
sciousness. When he came to himself, NatAsha, 
that same living Naiiisha whom ot all people 
he most longed to love w^tih this new ])ure 
divine love that had been revealed to him, was 
kneeling befoie him. lie realized that it was 
the real living Nat/isha, and he was not sur- 
prised but cjuietly happy. NatAsha, motionless 
on her knees (she was unable to Mir), with 
frightened eyes riveted on him, was restraining 
her sobs. Her face was pale and rigid. Only in 
the lower part of it something cpiivered. 

Prince Andrew sighed with relief, smiled, 
and held out his hand. 

"You?" lie said, "llow fortunate!’’ 

With a rapid but careful movement Nauisha 
drew nearer to him on her knees and, taking 
his hand carefully, bent her lace over it and 
began kissing it, just touching it lightly with 
her lips. 

"Forgive incl" she whispered, raising her 
head and glancing at him. "Forgive mcl” 

"I love you," said Prince Andrew. 

"Forgive . . . !" 

"Forgive what?" he asked. 

"Forgive me for what I ha-ve dcr-iie!” fal- 
tered NatAsha in a scarcely audible, broken 
whi.sper, and began kissing his hand more 
rapidly, just touching it with her lips. 

"I love you more, better than before," said 
Prince Andrew, lifting her face with his hand 
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so as to look into her eyes. 

Those eyes, filled with happy tears, gazed at 
him timidly, compassionately, and with joyous 
love. Natasha’s thin pale face, with its swollen 
lips, was more than plain— it was drcadlul. But 
Priiuc Andrew did not see that, he saw her 
shining eyes whidi weic beautiful. They heard 
the sound of voices behind them. 

Peter the valet, who was noAV wide awake, 
had roused the doctor, riincjklnn.whcj had not 
slept at all because of the pain in his leg, had 
long l)ecn watching all that was going on. care- 
fully covering his bare body with the sheet as 
he huddled up on his bene h. 

“What’s tJiis?” said the doctor, rising from 
his bed. “Please go away, madam!’* 

At that mciment a maid sent by the countess, 
who had noticed her daughter’s absence, 
knocked at the door. 

l.ikc a somnambulist aroused from her sleep 
Natasha went out of the roenn and, returning 
to her hut, fell sobbing on her bed. 

Fr ;*»i that time, during all the rest of the 
Rostc^vs* journey, at every halting plate and 
wherever tlu'y spent a night, Nat:isha never 
left the wounded Bolkchiski, and the doctor 
had to admit that he had not expected from a 
young girl eitlicT such firmne^ss or such skill in 
nursing a wounded man. 

Dreadful as the countc*ss iniaginc'd it would 
be should Prince /Xndrew die in her daughter's 
arms eluting the journey -as, judging by what 
the doctor said, it seemed might easily happen 
—she could not oppose Natasha, 'riiough with 
the intimacy now established between the 
wounded man and Natasha the thought oc- 
curred that should he recover their former en- 
gagement would be renewed, no one— least of 
all Natasha and Piince Andrew -spoke ol this; 
the unsettled ejuestion of life and death, which 
hung not only c)vcr Bolkdnski but over all 
Russia, shut out all other considerations. 

CHAP I ER XXXIII 

On I'HE THIRD or Seimfmbi r Pierre awoke late. 
His head was aching, the clothes in which he 
had slept without undressing felt uncomfort- 
able on his body, and his mind had a dim con- 
st iousness of something shameful he had done 
the clay before, lliat something shameful was 
his yesterday’s conversation with Captain Ram- 
balle. 

It was eleven by the clock, but it seemed 
peculiarly dark out of doors. Pierre rose, 
rubbed his eyes, and seeing the pistol with an 


engraved stock which Gerasim had replaced 
on the writing table, he remembered where he 
was and what lay before him that very day. 

“Am I not too late?’* he thought. “No, prob- 
ably he won’t make his entry into Moscow be- 
fore noon.” 

Pierre did not allow himself to reflect on 
what lay before him, but hastened to act. 

After arranging his clothes, he took the pis- 
tol and was about to go out. But it then oc- 
curred to him for the first time that he certain- 
ly could not carry the weapon in his hand 
through the streets. It was difficult to hide such 
a big pistol even under his wide coat. He could 
not carry it unnoticed in his belt or under his 
arm. Besides, it had been discharged, and he 
had not had time to reload it. “No matter, the 
dagger will do,” he said to himself, though 
when planning his design he had more than 
once come to the conclusion that the chief 
mi .take made by the student in 1809 had been 
to try to kill Napoleon with a dagger. But as 
his chief aim consisted not in carrying emt his 
design, but in proving to himself that he would 
not abandon his intention and was doing all 
he could to achieve it, Pierre hastily took the 
blunt jagged dagger in a green sheath which 
ho had bought at the Sukharev market with 
the pistol, and hid it under his waistcoat. 

Having tied a girdle over his coatand pulled 
his cap low on his head. Pierre w'ent down the 
coiridor, trying to avoid making a noise or 
meeting the captain, and passed out into the 
street. 

The conflagration, at which he had looked 
with so much indifterence the evening before, 
had gieaily increased during the night. Mos- 
cow was on fire in several places. The build- 
ings in Carriage Row, across the river, in the 
Bazaar and the Povarsk(>y, as well as the barges 
on the Moskva River and the timber yards l)y 
the Dorogomilov Bridge, were all ablaze. 

Pierre’s wav led through side streets to the 
Povarskdy and from there to the church of St. 
Nicholas on the .\rbat, where he had long be- 
fore decided that the deedshould bedone.Thc 
gates of most of the houses were locked and 
the shutters up. The streets and lanc's weie 
descited. I'hc air was full of smoke and the 
smell ol burning. Now and then he met Rus- 
.sians with anxious and timid faces, and French- 
men with an air not of the city but of the 
camp, walking in the middle of the streets. 
Both the Russians and the French looked at 
Pierre with surprise. Besides his height and 
stoutness, and the strange morose look of suf- 
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fering in his face and whole figure, the Rus- 
&ians stared at him because they could not make 
out to what class he could belonpj. The French 
followed him with astonishment in iheir eyes 
chiefly because Pierre, unlike all the other Rus- 
sia ns who ga/ed at the French with fear and 
curiosity, paid no attention to them. At the 
gate of one house three Frenchmen, who were 
explaining something to some Russians w'ho 
did not uiulei'stand them, stopped Pierre ask- 
ing if he did not know French. 

Pierre shook his head and went on. In an- 
other side street a sentinel standing beside a 
green caisson shouted at him, but only when 
the shout was threateningly repeated and he 
heard the click oi the man's musket as he 
raised it did Pierre understand that he had to 
pass on the other side of the street. He heard 
nothing and saw nothing of what went on 
around him. He carried his resolution within 
himself in terror and haste, like something 
dreadful and alien to him, for, aftci the previ- 
ous night's experience, he was afraid of losing 
it. But he was not destined to bring his mood 
safely to his destination. And even had he not 
been hindered by anything on the way, his 
intention could not now ha\e been carried out, 
for Napoleon had passed the Arb^t more than 
four hours previously on his way from the Do- 
rogomflov suburb to the Kremlin, and was 
now' sitting in a \ ery gloomy frame of mind in 
a royal study in the Krt^mlin, giving detailed 
and exact orders as to measures to be taken im- 
mediately to extinguish the 'fire, to prevent 
looting, and to reassure the inhal>itants. But 
Pierre did not know this; he was entirely ab- 
sorbed in what lay bch>re him, and was tor- 
tured— as those arc who obstinately undertake 
a task that is impossible tor them not because 
of its difficulty but becau.se of its incompati- 
bility with their nature.s— by the fear of weaken- 
ing at the decisive moment and so losing his 
scli-cstt‘em. 

Though he heard and saw nothing around 
him he found his way by instinct and did not 
go wrong in the side streets that led to the 
Povarskdy. 

As Pierre approached that street the smoke 
became denser and denser— he even felt the 
heat of the fire. Occasionally curly tongues of 
flame rose from under the roofs of the houses. 
He met more people in the streets and they 
were more excited. But Pierre, though he felt 
that something unusual was happening around 
him, did not realize that he was approadiing 
the fire. As he was going along a footpath across 


a wide-open space adjoining the Povarskoy on 
one side and the gardens of Prince Gruzfnski's 
house on the oilier. Picric suddenly heard the 
desperate weeping of a woman dose to him. 
He stopped as il awakening from a dream and 
lifted his head. 

By the side of the path, on the dusty dry 
grass, all sorts of household goods lay in a 
heap: feather beds, a samovar, icons, and trunks. 
On the ground, beside the trunks, sat a thin 
woman no longer young, with long, prom inei it 
upper teeth, and wearing a black cloak and 
cap. '1 his woman, swaying to and fro and mut- 
tering something, was choking with sobs. Two 
girls of about ten and twelve, dressed in tlirty 
short flocks and cloaks, were staling at their 
mother with a look of stupefaction on their 
pale irighteiied faces. 1 he youngest child, a 
boy of about sc\cn, who woic an o\ etc oat and 
an immense cap evidently not his oun, was 
crying in his old nurse's arms. A dirty, baie- 
footed maid was sitting on a tiiiiik, and, hav- 
ing undone her pale colorcxl plait, was pulling 
it straight and snilTiiig at h(*r singed hair. The 
woman's husband, a short, rouncl-shouldeicd 
man in the undu'ss unilotni ol a civilian of- 
ficial, with sausage shaped whiskeis and show- 
ing under his scpiaie set cap the hair smoothly 
blushed loiuaid over his temples, with ex- 
pressionless lace was mo\ing the tiunks, which 
were placed one on anoiher, and was diagging 
some garments lioin under them. 

As soon as she saw Pieiic, the woman almost 
threw herself at his lect. 

"Dear pco[)le, good Christians, save me, help 
me, clc;ir fiieiuls . . . help us, somebody.” slie 
muttered between Iut sobs. "My girl . . . My 
daughtcrl My youngest d.nighter is left be- 
hind. She’s burned! Ooh! Was it for this I 
nursed you. . . . Ooh!” 

"Don’t, Mary Nikoldcvna!" said her hus- 
band to her in a low voice, evidently only to 
justify hiiTisell before the stranger. “Sister must 
have taken her, or else w'herc can she be?” he 
added. 

"Monster! Villain!” shouted the wcmian an- 
grily, suddenly ceasing to weep. “You have no 
heart, yon don’t feel for your own child! An- 
other man would have rescued her from the 
fire. But this is a monster and neither a man 
nor a father! You, honored sir, are a noble 
man,” she went on, addressing Pierre rapidly 
between her sol^. ‘T he fire broke out along- 
side, and blew our way, the maid called out 
'Fire!' and we rushed to collect our things. Wc 
ran out just as we were. . . . This is what we 
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have brought away. . . . The icons, and my 
dowry bed, all the rest is lost. We seized the 
children. But not Katiel Ooh! O Lord! . . 
and again she began to sob. “My child, my dear 
one! Burned, burned!’* 

“But where was she left?” asked Pierre. 

From the expression of his animated face 
the woman saw that this man might help her. 

“Oh, dear sir!” she cried, seizing him by the 
legs. “My benefactor, set my heart at ease. . . . 
Aniska,go, you horrid girl,shr>w him the way!** 
she cried to the maid, angrily opening her 
mouth and still farther exposing her long 
teeth. 

“vShow me the way, show me, I ... I'll do it,** 
gasped Pierre rapidly. 

The dirty maidservant stepped from behind 
the trunk, put up her plait, sighed, and went 
on her short, bare feet along the path. Pierre 
felt as if he had come back to life alter a hca \7 
swoon. He held his head higher, his eyes shone 
with the light of life, and with swift steps he 
followed the maid, overtook her, and came out 
on dv ^ »varsk6y. The whole street was full of 
clouds of black smoke. 1 ongues of flame here 
and theie broke through that cloud. A great 
number of people crowded in liont of the con- 
flagration. In tlic middle of the stiect stood a 
French general saying something to those 
around him. Pierre, accompanied by the maid, 
was advancing to the spot wdicre the general 
stood, but the French soldiers stopped him. 

"On 7ie passe pas !'* ' cried a \oice. 

“This way, uncle," cried the girl. “Wc'll pass 
through the side street, by the Nikulins’!** 

Pieric turned back, giving a spring now and 
then to keep up with her. She ran .icross the 
street, tinned down a side street to the lelt, 
and, passing three hcmscs, turned into a yard 
on the right. 

“It’s hcTC, close by.’’ said she and, running 
across the yard, opened a gate in a wooden 
fence and, stopping, pointed out to him a small 
wcMiden wing of the house, which was burning 
brightly and fiercely. One of its sides had fallen 
in, another was on fire, and bright flames i.ssued 
from the openings of the windows and from 
under tlie roof. 

As Pierre passed through the fence gate, he 
was enveloped by hot air and involuntarily 
stopped. 

“Which is it? Whidi is your house?’* he 
asked. 

“Ooh!’*wailcd the girl, pointing to the wing. 
“I’hat’s it, that w'as our lodging. You’ve burned 

'“You can’t passl" 


to death, our treasure, Katie, my precious little 
missy! Ooh!’’ lamented Anfska, who at the 
sight of the fire felt that she too must give ex- 
pression to her feelings. 

Pierre rushed to the wing, hut the heat was 
so great that he involuntarily passed round in 
a curve and came upon the large house that 
was as yet burning only at one end, just below 
the roof, and around which swarmed a crowd 
of Frenchmen. At first Pierre did not realize 
what these men, who were dragging something 
out, were about; but seeing before him a 
Frenchman hitting a peasant with a blunt sa- 
ber and trying to take from him a fox-fur coat, 
he vaguely understood that looting was going 
on theie, but he had no time to dwell on that 
idea. 

'Fhc sounds of crackling and the din of fall- 
ing walls and ceilings, the whistle and hiss of 
the flames, the excited shouts of the people, 
and the sight of the sw^ayingsmoke, nowgaiher- 
ing into tfiick black clouds and now soaring 
up with glittering sparks, with here and there 
dense sheaves of flame (now' red and now like 
golden fish scales creeping along the w'alls), 
and the heat and smoke and rapidity of mo- 
tion, produced on Pieirc the usual animating 
effects of a conflagration. It had a peculiarly 
strong effect on him because at the sight of the 
fire he felt himself sudd<*nlv freed from the 
ideas that had weighed him dow'u. He felt 
)oiiiig, bright, adroit, and icsolute. He ran 
round to the other side of the lodge and v\as 
about to clash into that part of it which was 
still standing, when just abo\c his head he 
heaid several voices sliouting and then a crack- 
ing sound and the ring of something heavy 
falling close beside him. 

Pierre looked up and saw' at a window of the 
large house some Frenchmen v\ho had just 
thrown out the drawer of a chest, filled w’ith 
metal articles. Other French soldiers standing 
below went up to the drawer. 

*‘What docs this fellow want?” shouted one 
of them referring to Pierre. 

“ There’s a child in that house. Haven’t you 
seen a cliild?" cried Pierre. 

“What’s he talking about? Get along!" said 
srvc*ral voices, and c^nc of the soldiers, evident- 
ly afraid that Pierre might want to lake from 
tiicin some of the plate and bronzes that w'ere 
in the drawer, moved threateningly toward 
him. 

“A thild?’’.shoutcd a Frenchman fromabove. 
“I did hear something squealing in the garden. 
Perhaps it’s his brat that the fellow is lcx>k- 
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ing for. After all, one must be human, you 
know ” 

*‘Where is it? Where?" said Pierre. 

"Thercl Therel" shouted the Frenchman at 
the window, pointing to the garden at the back 
of the house. “Wait a bit—Pm coining down.” 

And a minute or two later the Frenchman, a 
black-eyed fellow with a spot on his cheek, in 
shirt sleeves, really did jump out of a window 
on the ground floor, and clapping Pierre on 
the shoulder ran with him into the garden. 

“Hurry up, you othersi" he called out to his 
comrades. “It’s getting hot.” 

When they reached a gravel path behind 
the house the Frenchman pulled Pierre by the 
arm and pointed lo a round, graveled space 
where a three-year-old girl in a pink dress was 
lying under a seat. 

“There is your child! Oh, a girl, so much the 
better!” said the Frenchman. “Good-by, Fatty. 
We must be human, we are all mortal you 
know!” and the Frenchman with the spot on 
his cheek ran back to his comrades. 

Breathless with joy, Pierre ran to the little 
girl and w'as going to take her in his arms. But 
seeing a stranger the sickly, scrofulous-looking 
child, unattractively like her mother, began to 
yell and run away. Pierre, however, seized her 
and lifted her in his arms. She screamed des- 
perately and angrily and tried with her little 
hands to pull Pierre’s hands away and to bite 
them with her slobbering mouth. Pierre was 
seized by a sense of horror and repulsion such 
as he had experienced when touching some 
nasty little animal. But he made an effort not 
to throw the cfiild down and ran with her to 
the large house. It was now, however, impossi- 
ble to get back the way he had come; the maid, 
Anfska, was no longer there, and Pierre with a 
feeling of pity and disgust pressed the wet, 
painfully sobbing child to himself as tenderly 
as he could and ran with her through the gar- 
den seeking another way out. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

Having run through different yards and side 
streets, Pierre got back with his little burden 
to the Gruzinski garden at the corner of the 
PovarskAy. He did not at first recognize the 
place from which he had set out to look for the 
child, so crowded was it now with people and 
goods that had been dragged out of the houses. 
Besides Russian families who had taken refuge 
here from the fire with their belongings, there 
w'erc several French soldiers in a variety of 
clothing. Pierre took no notice of them. He 


hurried to find the family of that civil servant 
in order to restore the daughter to her mother 
and go to save someone else. Pierre felt that he 
had still much to do and to do cjuickly. Glow- 
ing with the heat and from running, he felt at 
that moment more strongly than ever the sense 
of youth, animation, and determination that 
hacl come on him when he ran to save the 
child. She had now become quiet and, clinging 
with her little hands to Pierre’s coat, sat on his 
arm gazing about her like some little wild ani- 
mal. He glanced at her occasionally with a 
slight smile. He fancied he saw something 
pathetically innocent in that frightened, sickly 
little face. 

He did not find the civil servant or his wife 
where he hacl left them. He walked among the 
crowd with rapid steps, scanning the various 
faces he met. Involuntarily he noticed a (ieor- 
gian or Armenian family consisting ol a very 
handsome old man of Oriental type, wearing 
a new, cloth-covered, sheepskin coat and new 
boots, an old woman of similar type, and a 
young wontan.'l hat very young woman seemed 
to Pierre the pcTlection of Oriental beauty, 
with her sharply outlined, at died, black eye- 
brows and the extniordinarily solr. bright col- 
or ol her long, beautiful, expressionless lace. 
Amid the scattered property and the crowd on 
the open spate, she, in her rich satin clo«ik 
with a bright lilac shawl on her head.suggc'stod 
a delicate exotic plant thrown out onto the 
snow. She was sitting on some bundles a little 
behind the old woman, and looked irotn un 
der her long lashes with motionless, large, al- 
mond-shaped eyes at the ground bclore her. 
F>idently she was aware of her beauty and 
fearful because of it. Her face stiuck Pierre 
and, hurrying along by the fence, he turned 
several times to look at her. When he had 
reached the fence, still without finding those 
he sought, he stopped and looked about him. 

With the child in his arms his figure was now 
more conspicuous than before, and a group of 
Russians, both men and women, gathered 
about him. 

“Have you lost anyone, my dear fellow? 
You’re of the gentry yourself, aren’t you? 
Whose child is it?” they asked him. 

Pierre replied that the child belonged to a 
woman in a black coat who had been sitting 
there with her other children, and he askccl 
whether anyone knew where she had gone. 

“Why, that must be the AiiRtovs,” said an 
old deacon, addressing a pockmarked peasant 
wcmian. “Lord have mercy, Lord have mercy!” 
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he added in his customary bass. 

“The AnferovsPNo," said ihcwoniaii.“They 
left in the morning. That must be either Mary 
NikolAcvna’s or the Ivdnovs’l” 

“fie says ‘a woman/ and Mary Nikoldevna 
is a lady/* remarked a house serf. 

“Do you know her? She’s thin, with long 
teetli/* sail! Pierre. 

“ I hat’s Mary Nikolaevna! They went in- 
side the garden when these wolves swooped 
down/' said the woman, pointing to the French 
soldiers. 

“O Lord, have merry!” added the deacon. 
“(h) over that way, they’re there. It’s shel 
She kept riii lamenting and crying,’’ continued 
the woman. “It’s she. Here, this wayl’’ 

Hut Pierre was not listening to the woman. 
He had for some seconds been intently watch- 
ing what was going on a lew steps away. He 
was looking at the Armenian family and at 
tw'o French soldiers who had gone up to them. 
One ot th(*se, a nimble little man, was wearing 
a blue coat tied round the waist with a rope. 
He Iiav. a nightcap on his head and his feet 
were bare. "I he other, whose appearance par- 
ticular]) struck PicTre, was a long, lank, round- 
shouldered, fair-haired man, slow in his move- 
ments and with an idiotic expression ol face. 
I Ic wore a woman’s loose gown of frie/e blue 
trousers, and large lorn Hessian bools. The 
little barefooted Frenchman in the blue coat 
went up to the Armenians and, saying some- 
thing. immediately seized the old man by his 
legs and the old man at once began pulling off 
his boots. 'Flic other in the Irieze gownsfnppcd 
in front of tlic beautiful Armenian girl and 
with his hands in his pockets stood staring at 
her, motionless and silent. 

“Here, take the child!” said Pierre peremp- 
torily and hurriedly to the w’oman, handing 
the little girl to her. “Give her back to them, 
give her back!” he almost shouted, putting the 
child, who began screaming, on the ground, 
and again looking at the Fienchman and the 
Armenian family. 

The old man w-as already sitting barefoot. 
I'hc little Frenchman had secured his second 
boot and was slapping one boot agai.* t the 
other. The old man was saying something in a 
voice broken by sobs, but Pierre caught but a 
glimpse of this, his whole attention was di- 
rected to the Frenchman in the frieze gown 
wlio meanwhile, swaying slowly from side to 
side, had drawn nearer to the young W’oman 
and taking his hands from his pockets had 
seized her by the neck. 


I'he beautiful Armenian still sat motionless 
and in the same attitude, with her long lashes 
drooping as if she did not see or feel what the 
soldier was doing to her. 

While Pierre was running the few steps that 
separated him from the Frenchman, the tall 
marauder in the frieze gown was already tear- 
ing from her neck the necklace the young 
Armenian was wearing, and the young wom- 
an, clutching at her neck, screamed picrc- 
ingly. 

“Let that woman alone!” exclaimed Pierre 
hoarsely in a furious voice, seizing the soldier 
by his round shoulders and throwing him 
aside. 

l‘he soldier fell, got up, and ran away. But 
his comrade, throwing down the boots and 
drawing his sword, moved threateningly to- 
ward Pierre. 

“I'oyons, pas de bitisesV* ‘ he tried. 

Pierre was in such a transport of rage that 
he remembered nothing and his strength in- 
creased tenfold. He rushed at the barclooted 
Frenchman and, before the latter had time to 
draw his sword, knocked him off his feet and 
hammered him with his fists. Shouts of ap- 
proval were heard from the crowd around, and 
at the same moment a mounted patrol of French 
Hhlans appeared from round the corner. 1 he 
Uhlans came up at a trot to Pierre and the 
Frenchman and surrounded them. Pierre re- 
membered nothing of what happened alter 
that. He only remembered beating someone 
and being beaten and finally feeling that his 
haticis were bound and that a crowd of French 
soldiers stood around him and were sc^arching 
him. 

“Lieutenant, he has a dagger,” were the 
first words Pierre undei stood. 

“Ah, a weapon?” said the officer and turned 
to the barefooted soldier who had been ar- 
rested with Pierre. “All right, you can tell all 
about :t at the court-martial.” Then he turned 
to Piene. “Do you speak French?” 

Pierre looked around him with bloodshot 
eyes and did not reply. 1 1 is face probably looked 
very terrible, for the oflicer said something in 
a whisper and four more lUilans left the 
ranks and placed themselves on both sides of 
Pierre. 

“Do you speak French?” the officer asked 
again, keeping at a distance from Pierre. “C^Iall 
the interpreter.” 

A little man in Russian civilian clothes rode 
out from the ranks, and by his clothes and 

^“Look here, no nonsense!” 
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manner of speaking Pierre at once knew him 
to be a French salesman from one of the Mos- 
cow shops. 

“He does not look like a common man/'said 
the interpreter, after a searching look at Pierre. 

“Ah, he looks very much like an incendiary,” 
remarked the officer. “And ask him who he is,” 
he added. 

“Who are you?” asked the interpreter in 
poor Russian. “You must answer the chief.” 

“I will not tell you who I am. 1 am your 
prisoner— take me!” Pierre suddenly replied in 
French. 

“Ah, ahl” muttered the officer with a frown. 
“Well then, marchl” 

A crowd had collected round the Uhlans. 
Nearest to Pierre stood the pockmarked peas- 
ant woman with the little girl, and when the 
patrol started she moved forward. 

“Where arc they taking you to, you poor 
dear?” said she. “And the little girl, the little 
girl, what am I to do with her if she's not 
theirs?” said the woman. 

“What does that woman want?” asked the 
officer. 

Pierre was as if intosicated. 1 1 is elation in- 


creased at the sight of the little girl he had 
saved. 

“What does she want?” he murmured. “She 
is bringing me my daughter whom 1 have just 
saved from the flames,” said he. “Good-by!” 
And without knowing how this aimless lie had 
escaped him, he went along with resolute and 
triumphant steps between the Frencli soldiers. 

1 he French patrol was one of those sent out 
through the various streets of Moscow by Du- 
rosnel’s order to put a stop to the pillage, and 
especially to cat<h the incendiaries who, ac- 
cording to the general opinion which had 
that day originated among the higher French 
officers, were the cause of the conflagrations. 
After marching through a number of streets the 
patrol arrested five more Russian suspects: a 
small shopkeeper, two seminary students, a 
peasant, and a house seif, besides several 
looters. But of all these various suspected 
characteis. Piene was consicleied to be the 
most suspicious of all. When they had all 
been bi ought foi tlic night to a laige house 
on the Zubov Rampart that was being used as 
a guardhouse, Pieire was placed apart under 
strict guard. 
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CHAPTER I 

In PiiFRSiJi'RG at that time a complicated 
Mriig);*lc was being tarried on with greater heat 
than ever in the highest tirclcs, between the 
parties of Rumydnisev, tJie Fieiith, Mdrya Fe- 
dorovna, the Tsarevich, and others, drowned 
as usual by the buzzing of ihecourt drones. But 
tlic (aim, luxurious life of Petersburg, con- 
cerned only about phantoms and reflections 
of real life, went on in its old way and made it 
hard, except by a great effort, to realize the 
danger and the difficult position of the Rus- 
sian people. TJiere were the same receptions 
and balls, me same French theater, the same 
court interests and service interests and in- 
trigues as usual. Only in the very highest cir- 
cles were attempts made lo keep in mind the 
difliculties of the actual position. Stories were 
whisperedol howdiffcrently the two Empresses 
behaved in these difficult cin umstances. I'hc 
Empress Marya, concerned for the welfare of 
the charitable and educational institutions un- 
der her patronage, had given directions that 
they should all be removed to Kaz/in, and the 
things belonging to these institutions had al- 
ready been jiacked up. The Empress Elisabeth, 
however, when asked what insti unions she 
would be ]deasecl to give— wdih her characteris- 
tic Russian patriotism h.cd replied that she 
could give no directions about state institu- 
tions for that was the aff.iir of the .sovereign, 
but as far as she personally was concerned she 
would be the last to quit Petersburg. 

At Anna Pavlovna’s on the twenty-.sixlli of 
August, the very clay of the battle of BorodincS, 
there w^as a sc^irce, the chief feature of which 
was to be the reading of a lettei from His Lord- 
ship the Bishop when sending the Emperor 
an icon of the Venerable Sergius. It was re- 
garded as a model of ecclesiastical, patriotic 
eloc|ucncc. Prince Vasili himself, tamed for his 
elocution, was to read it. (He used to read at 
the Empress*.) The art of Ins reading was sup- 
posed to lie in rolling out the words, ejuite in- 
dependently of their meaning, in a loud and 


singsong voice alternating between a despair- 
ing wail and a tender murmur, so that the 
wail fell quite at random on one wc3rd and the 
murmur on another. This reading, as was al- 
ways the case at Anna Pavlc3vna’s soirees, liad 
a political significance. That evening she ex- 
pected several important personages who had 
to bemadcashamed of their visits to the French 
theater and aroused to a patriotic temper. A 
good many people had already arrived, but 
Anna PAvlovna, not yet seeing all those whom 
she wanted in her drawing room, did not let 
the reading begin but wound up the springs of 
a general conversation. 

I’hc news of the day in Petersburg was the 
illness of Countess Bc/ukhova. She had fallen 
ill unexpectedly a few days previously, had 
mis.so(i several gatherings of wdiich she was 
usually the ornament, and was said to be receiv- 
ing no one, and instead of the celebrated Pe- 
tersburg doctors who usually attended her had 
entrusted luiscll to .some Italian doctor wlio 
was treating her in some new and unusual 
way. 

They all knew very well that the enchanting 
countess’ illness arose from an inconvenience 
resulting from marrving tw'o husbands at the 
same time, and that the Italian’s cure consist- 
ed in removing such inconvenience: but in 
Anna Pavlovna’s presence no one ebared to 
think of this or even appear to know it. 

“I hey say the poor countess is very ill. The 
doctor says it is angina pectoris.” 

"Angina? Oh. that’s a terrible illness!” 

"They say that the rivals arc reconciled, 
thunks to the angina . . and the word angina 
was repeated with great s.itisfaction. 

"Thcolcl count is pathetic, they say. Hecried 
like a child when the doctor told him the case 
was dangerous.” 

"Oh, it would he a terrible loss, she is an cn- 
clianting woman.” 

"You arc speaking of the poor countess?” 
said Anna PAvlovna, coming up just then. "I 
sent to ask for news, and hear that she is a lit- 
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tie better. Oh, she is certainly the most charm- 
ing woman in the world/' she went on, with a 
smile at her own enthusiasm. *‘Wc belong to 
different camps, but that does not prevent my 
esteeming her as she deserves. She is veiy un- 
fortunaiel" added Anna PAvlovna. 

Supposing that by these words Anna Pdv- 
lovna w'as somewhat lifting the veil from the 
secret of the countess' malady, an unwary young 
man ventured to express surprise that well- 
known doctors had not been called in and that 
the countess was being attended by a charlatan 
who might employ dangerous remedies. 

“Your information maybe better than mine/' 
Anna Pdvlovna suddenly and venomously re- 
torted on the incxperit'nced >oung man, “but 
I know on good authotity that this doctor is a 
very learned and able man. He is private phy- 
sician to the Queen of Spain.’’ 

And having thus demolished the young man, 
Anna PAvlovna turned to another grf)up where 
Bilibin was talking about the Austrians: hav- 
ing wrinkled up his face he was evidently pre- 
paring to smooth it out again and utter one of 
his mots. 

“I think it is delightful/' he said, referring 
to a diplomatic note that had been sent to Vi- 
enna with some Austrian banners captured 
from the French by Wittgenstein, “the hcio of 
Petropol” as he was then called in Petersburg. 

“What? What’s that?” asked Anna PAvlovna, 
securing silence for the mot, which she had 
heard before. 

And Bilibin repeated the actual words of 
the diplomatic dispatch, which he had himself 
composed. 

“'1 he Emperor returns these Austrian ban- 
ners/’ said Bilibin, “friendly banners gone 
astray and found on a wiong path,” aiicl his 
brow became smooth again. 

“Charming, charming!” observed Prince 
Vasili. 

“The path to Warsaw, perhaps,” Prince Ilip- 
[>olyte remarked loudly and unexpectedly. Ev- 
erybody looked at him, not understanding what 
he meant. Prince Hippolyte himself glanced 
around with amused surprise. He knew no 
more than the others what his words meant. 
During his diplomatic career he had more than 
once noticed that such utterances were re- 
ceived as very witty, and at every opportunity 
he uttered in that way the first words that en- 
tered his head. “It may turn out very well,” he 
thought, “but if not, they’ll know how to ar- 
range matters.” And really, during the awk- 
ward silence that ensued, that insufficiently pa- 


triotic person entered whom Anna PAvlovna 
had been waiting for and wished to convert, 
and she, smiling and shaking a finger at Hip- 
polyte, invited Prince Vasili to the table and 
bringing him two candles and the manuscript 
begged him to begin. Everyone became silent. 

“Afost Gracious Sovereign and Emperor!” Prince 
Vasili sternly declaimed, looking round at bis au- 
dience as if to impure whether anyone had any- 
thing lo say to the contrary. But no one said any- 
thing. “Moscow, our ancient capital, the New jc'ru- 
saJem, receives tr'r Christ”— he placed a sudden 
emphasis on the word //c>— “as a mother reccivc» 
her /ealous sons into lier arms, and tliroiigh the 
gaihcringmists, foreseeing the brilliant glory of thy 
rule, sings in exultation, ‘Hosanna, blessed is he 
that cometh!’ ” 

Prince Vasili pronounced these last words 
in a tearful voice. 

Bilibin attentively examined his nails, and 
many of those present appeared intimidated, 
as if asking in what they were to blame. Anna 
Pdvlovnatvhispercd the next words in advance, 
like an old woman muttering the prayer at 
Communion: “Let the bold and insolent (Joli- 
ath ...” she whispered. 

Prince Vasili continued, 

“I.et the bold and insolent Goliath from the 
borders of France encompass the rc^alins of Russia 
with death-bearing tc'irors: humble Faith, the 
sling of the Ru.ssian David. shall suddenh smite Ins 
head in his blood -tliirsiy pride. This iron of the 
Vcnc'rahle Sergius, the servant of (.od and zealous 
champion of «»ld of our coiiiitrv’s weal, is olFered 
to Your Imperial Nfajesty. T grieve that my wan- 
ing strength prevents my rejoicing in the sight of 
your most gracious pr(*scnce. 1 laise fervent praters 
to Heaven that the Almighty may c.xalt the race of 
the just, and mercifully fulhll the dcsiies of Your 
Majesty.” 

“What force! What a style!” was uttered in 
approval both of reader and of author. 

z\niniated by that address Anna Pavlovna’s 
guests talked lor a long time of the* state of the 
fatherland and ottered various conjectures as 
to the result of the battle to be fought in a few 
days. 

“You will see,” said Anna Pdvlovna,“tliat to- 
morrow, on the Emperor’s birthday, we shall 
receive news. I have a favorable prevsenlimentl” 

CHAPTER II 

Anna Pavlov na’s presentiment was in fac t ful- 
filled. Next daydiiring the service at the palace 
church in Jionor of the Emperor's birthday, 
Prince Volkchi.ski was called out of the church 
and received a dispatch from Prince Rutiizov. 
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It w;is Kutuzov's report, written from Tatdri- 
iiova on the day of the battle. Kutuzov wrote 
that the Russians had not retreated a step, that 
the French losses were much licavier than ours, 
and that he was writing in haste from the field 
ot battle before collecting full information. It 
followed that there must have been a victory. 
And at once, without leaving the church, thanks 
were rendered to the Creator for His help and 
for the victory. 

Anna Pavlovna’s presentiment was justified, 
and all that morning a joyously festive mood 
reigned in the city. Everyone believed the vic- 
tory to have been complete, and some even 
spoke of Napoleon’s having been captured, of 
his deposition, and of the choice of a new ruler 
for France. 

It is very difficult for events to be reflected in 
their real strength and completeness amid the 
conditions of court life and far from the scene 
of action. General events involuntarily group 
themselves around some particular incident. 
So now the courtiers* pleasure was based as 
much on the fact that the news had arrived on 
the Emperor's birthday as on the fact of the 
vie tory itself. It was like a succ essfully arranged 
surprise. Mention was made in Kutuzov’s re- 
port of the Russian losses, among which fig- 
ured the names of TuchkeSv, Bagration, and 
Knt.-iysov. In the Petersburg world this sad 
side of the affair again involuritarilv centered 
round a single incident: Kutdysov’s death. Ev- 
crybodyknew him, the Emperor liked him. and 
he was young and interesting. That day every- 
emc* met with the words; 

“What a wonderful coincidence! Just during 
the service. But what a loss Kutdy.sov is! How 
sorry I am!” 

“W^hatdid I tell you about Kutii/ov?” Prince 
Vasili now said with a prophet's pride. “1 al- 
ways said he was the only man capable of de- 
feating Napoleon.” 

But next day no new's arris ed from the army 
and the public mood grew anxious. The 
courtiers suflered because of the suffering the 
suspense occasioned the Emperor. 

“Fancy the Emperor’s positioni” said they, 
and instead of extolling Kutuzov as they had 
done the day before, they condemned him as 
the cause of the Emperor’s anxiety. That day 
Prince Vasfli no longer boasted of his protc^gc^ 
Kutuzov, but remained silent when the com- 
mander in chief was raentioned. Moreover, 
toward evening, as if everything conspired to 
make Petersburg society anxious and uneasy, 
a terrible piece of news was added. Countess 


IK-Jenc Bezukhova had suddenly died of that 
terrible malady it had been so agreeable to 
mention. Officially, at large gatherings, every- 
one said that Countess Bezukhova hacf died of 
a terrible attack of angina pectoris, but in in- 
timate circles details were mentioned of how 
the private physician of the Queen of Spain 
had prescribed small doses of a certain drug to 
prcxluce a certain effect; but H(^*16ne, tortured 
by the fact that the old count suspected her 
and that her husband to whom she had written 
(that wretched, profligate Pierre) had not re- 
plied, had suddenly taken a \ery large dose of 
the drug, and had died in agony before assist- 
ance could be rendered her. It was said that 
Prince Vasili and the old count had turned 
upon the Italian, but the latter had produced 
suth letters from the unfortunate deceased 
that they had immediately let the matter drop. 

'Falk in general centered round three mclan- 
(holy facts: the Emperor’s lack of news, the loss 
of KutAysov, and the death of H(^16ne. 

On the third day after Kutiizov’s report a 
country gentleman arrived from Moscow, and 
news of the surrender of Moscow to the French 
spread through the whole towm. This was ter- 
rible! What a position for the Emperor to be 
in! Kutiizov was a traitor, and Prince X^isili 
during the visits of condolence paid to him 
on the occasion of his daughter’s death said of 
Kutiizov, wdiom he had formerly praised (it 
wasexcusablc for him in his grief to forget what 
he had said), that it was impossible to e.xpcct 
anything else from a blind and depraved old 
man. 

“1 only w'ondcr that the fate of Russia could 
have been entrusted to such a man.” 

As long as this news remained unofficial it 
w’as possible to doubt it, but the next day the 
following communication was received from 
Count Rostopchin: 

Priiue lviiiu/o\ 's adjutant has brought me a let- 
ter in which he demands police offi<eni to guide 
the army to the Kxaztin road. He WTitc‘s that he is 
rcgretfiiily abandoning Xfoscow. Sire! Kiitiizox’s 
action deiides the fate of the capital and of sour 
empire! Russia will shudder to learn of the aban- 
donment of the city in w’hith her greatness is cen- 
tered and in wbith lie the ashes of your ancestors! 
I shall follow the armv. I haxe had cverx thing re- 
moxed. and it onh remains for me to w'cep oxer 
tile fate of mx falhcri.ind. 

On receiving this dispatch the Emperor sent 
Prince Volkdnskt to Kutuzov with the follow- 
ing rescript: 

Prince Michael llaridiiovich! Since the twenty- 
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ninth of August I have received no communica- 
tion from you, yet on the first of September I re- 
ceived from the commander in chief of Moscow, 
via Yarosldvl, the sad news that you, with the 
army, liave decided to abandon ^foscow. You can 
yourself imagine the effect this news has liad on 
me. and )oiir silence increase’s my astonishment. I 
am sending this by Adjutant-General Piince V'ol- 
kdnski, to hear from you the situation of the army 
and the reasons that have induced you to take this 
melancholy decision. 

CHAPTER III 

Nine days after the abandonment of Moscow, 
a messenger from Kutuzov reached Petersburg 
with the ofheial announcement of that event. 
This messenger was ^^i^haud, a Frenchman 
who did not know Russian, but who was quoi- 
que etranger, russe de cceur et d'dme^ as he 
said of himself. 

The Emperor at once received this messenger 
in his study at the palace on Stone Island. Mi- 
chaud, who had never seen Moscow before the 
campaign and who did not know Russian, yet 
felt deeply moved (as he wrote) when he ap- 
peared before notre trks gracieux souverain^ 
with the news of the burning of Moscow, dont 
lei flamrnes eclaiaaient sa route.^ 

Though the source of M. Michaud’s chagrin 
must have been different from that which 
caused Russians to grieve, he had such a sad 
face when shown into the Emperor’s study that 
the latter at once asked: 

“Have you brought me sad news, Colonel?” 

“Very sad, sire,” replied Michaud, lowering 
his eyes with a sigh. “The abandonment of 
Moscow.” 

“Have they surrendered my ancient capital 
without a battle?” asked the Empercjr quickly, 
his face suddenly flushing. 

Michaud respectfully delivered the message 
Kutuzov had entrusted to him, which was that 
it had been impossible to fight before Moscow, 
and that as the only remaining choice was be- 
tween losing the army as well as Moscow, or 
losing Moscow alone, the field marshal had to 
choose the latter. 

The Emperor listened in silence, not look- 
ing at Michaud. 

“Has the enemy entered the city?” he asked. 

“Yes, sire, and Moscow is now in ashes. I 
left it all in flames,” replied Michaud in a de- 
cided tone, but glancing at the Emperor he 
was frightened by what he had done. 

' Though a foreigner, Russian in hcai t and soul. 

®Our most gracious sovereign. 

• VVho.se Hanies illumined his route. 


The Emperor began to breathe heavily and 
rapidly, his lower lip trembled, and tears in- 
stantly appeared in his fine blue eyes. 

But this lasted only a moment. He suddenly 
frowned, as if blaming himself forhisweakne.ss, 
and raising his head addressed Michaud in a 
firm voice: 

“1 see. Colonel, from all that is happening, 
that Providence requires great sacrifices of us. 
... 1 am ready to submit myself in all things 
to His will; but tell me, Michaud, how did you 
leave the army when it saw my ancient capital 
abandoned without a battle? Did you not no- 
tice discouragement? . . .” 

Seeing that his most gracious ruler was calm 
once more, Michaud also grew calm, but was 
not immediately ready to reply to the Emper- 
or’s direct and relevant question which re- 
quired a diiect answer. 

“Sire, will you allow me to speak frankly 
as befits a loyal soldier?” he asked to gain time. 

“Colonel, I always require it,” replied tlie 
Emperor. “Conceal nothing from me, 1 wish 
to know absolutely how things are.” 

“Sirel” said Michaud with a subtle, scarcely 
perceptible smile on his lips, having now pre- 
pared a well phrased reply, “sire, I left the 
whole army, from its chiefs to the lowest sol- 
dier, without exception in desperate and ago- 
nized terror . . .” 

“How is that?” the Emperor interrupted 
him, frowming sternly. “Would misfoitunc 
make my Russians lose heart? . . . Neverl” 

Michaud had only waited for this to bring 
out the phrase he had prepared. 

“Sire,” he said, with respectful playfulness, 
“they are only afraid lest Your Majesty, in the 
goodness of your heart, should allow yourself 
to be persuacled to make peace. They are burn- 
ing for the combat,” declared this representa- 
tive of the Russian nation, “and to prove to 
Your Majesty by the sacrifice of their lives how 
devoted they arc. . . .” 

“Ahl” said the Emperor reassured, and with 
a kindly gleam in his eyes, he patted Michaud 
on the shoulder. “You set me at ease, Colonel.” 

He bent his head and was silent for some 
time. 

“Well, then, go back to the army,” he said, 
drawing himself up to his full height and ad- 
dressing Michaud with a gracious and majestic 
gesture, “and tell our brave men and all my 
good .subjects wherever you go that when 1 have 
not a soldier left 1 shall put myself at the head 
of my beloved nobility and my good petisants 
and so use the last resources of my empire. It still 
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offers me more than my enemies suppose/’ said 
the Emperor growing more and more ani- 
mated; "but should it ever be ordained by Di- 
vine Providence/' he contin ued, ra isi ng to heav- 
en his fine eyes shining with emotion, “that my 
dynasty should cease to reign on the throne of 
my ancestors, then after exhausting all the 
means at my command. 1 shall let my beard 
grow to here" (he pointed halfway down his 
chest) “and go and eat potatoes with the mean- 
est of my peasants, rather than sign the dis- 
grace of my country and of my beloved people 
whose sacrifices 1 know how to appreciate." 

Having uttered these words in an agitated 
voice the Emperor suddenly turned away as if 
to hide from Michaud the tears that rose to his 
eyes, and went to the further end of his study. 
Having stood there a few moments, he strode 
back to Michaud and pressed his arm below 
the elbow with a vigorous movement. The Em- 
peror's mild and handsome face was flushed 
and his eyes gleamed with resolution and an- 
ger. 

“Colonel Michaud, do not forget svhat I say 
to you heic, perhaps we may recall itwilh pleas- 
ure someday . . . Napoleon or I," said the Era- 
j'>eror, touching his breast. “We can no longer 
ijoth reign together. I have learned to know 
him, and he will not deceive me any more. . . 

And the Emperor paused, with a frown. 

When he heard these words and saw the ex- 
pression of firm resol uticiii in the Emperor's 
eyes, Michaud— etranger, russe de 
rnmr et d'citrte— at that solemn moment felt 
himself enraptured by all that he had heard 
(as he used afterwards to say), and gave ex- 
pression to his own feelings and those of the 
Russian people whose represen tat i\e he con- 
sidered himself to be, in the folh^wing wwds: 

“Sire!" said he, “Your Majesty is at this mo- 
ment signing the glory of the nation and the 
salvation of Europel" 

With an inclination of the head the Emper- 
or dismissed him. 

CHAPTER IV 

It is natural for us who were not living in 
those days to imagine that when half Russia 
had been conquered and the inhabitants were 
fleeing to distant provinces, and one levy after 
another was being raised for the defense of the 
fatherland, all Russians from the greatest to 
the least were solely engaged in sacrificing 
themselves,' saving their fatherland, or weep- 
ing over its downfall. The tales and descrip- 
tions of that time without exception speak on- 


ly of the self-sacrifice, patriotic devotion, de- 
spair, grief, and the heroism of the Russians. 
But it was not really so. It appears so to us be- 
cause we see only the general historic interest 
of that time and do not see all the personal 
human interests that people had. Yet in reality 
those personal interestsof the moment so much 
transcend the general interests that they al- 
ways prevent the public interest from being felt 
or even noticed. Most of the people at that 
time paid no attention to the general progress 
of events but were guided only by their private 
interests, and they were the very people whose 
activities at that period were most useful. 

Those who tried to understand the general 
course of events and to take part in it by self- 
sacrifice and heroism were the most useless 
members of society, they saw everything up- 
side down, and all they did for the common 
good turned out to be useless and foolish -like 
Pierre's and Mamonov’s regiments which loot- 
ed Russian villages, and the lint the young 
ladies prepared and that never reached the 
wounded, and so on. Even those, fond of in- 
tellectual talk and of expressing their feelings, 
who discussed Russia's position at the time in- 
voluntarily introduced into their con\ersation 
cither a shade of pretense and falsehood or use- 
less condemnation and anger directed against 
people accused of actions no one could pos- 
sibly be guilty of. In historic events the rule 
forbidding us to cat of the fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge is specially applicable. Only un- 
conscious action bears fruit, and he who plays 
a part in an historic event never understands 
its significance. If he tries to realize it hisclforts 
are fruitless. 

I'hc more closely a man was engaged in the 
events then taking place in Russia the less did 
he realize their significance. In Petersburg and 
in the provinces at a distance from Moscow, 
ladies, and gentlemen in militia uniforms, 
wept for Russia and its ancient capital and 
talked of self-sacrifice and so on; but in the ar- 
my which retired beyond Moscow there was 
little talk or thought of Moscow, and when 
they caught sight of its burned ruins no one 
swore to be avenged on the French, but they 
thought about their next pay, their next quar- 
ters, of Matreshka the vivandi^‘re, and like 
mattei*s. 

As the war had caught him in the ser\'ice, 
Nicholas Rostov took a close and prolonged 
part in the defense of his country, but did so 
casually, without any aim at self-sacrifice, and 
he therefore looked at what was going on in 
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Russia without despair and without dismally From the commanderof the militia he drove 


racking his brains over it. Had he been asked 
what he thought of the state of Russia, he 
would have said that it was not his business to 
think about it, that Kutuzov and others were 
there for that purpose, but that he had heard 
that the regiments were to be made up to their 
full strength, that fighting would probably go 
on for a long time yet, and that things being 
so it was quite likely he might be in command 
of a regiment in a couple of years’ time. 

As he looked at the matter in this way. he 
learned that he was being sent to Vouhic/h to 
buy remounts for his division, not only with- 
out regret at being prevented from taking part 
in the coming battle, but with the greatest 
pleasure— which he did not conceal ancl which 
his comrades fully understood. 

A few days before the battle of Borodind, 
Nicholas received the necessary money and war- 
rants, and having sent some hussars on in ad- 
vance, he set out with post horses for Voi onezh. 

Only a man who has experienced it— that is, 
has passed some months continuously in an at- 
mosphere of campaigning and war— can under- 
stand the delight Nicholas felt when he es- 
caped from the region covered by the army's 
foi aging operations, prosision trains, and hos- 
pitals. When— free from soldiers, wagons, and 
the filthy traces of a camp— he saw villages with 
peasants and peasant women, gentlemen's 
country houses, fields where cattle were graz- 
ing, posthouscs with stationmasters asleep in 
them, be rejoiced as though seeing all this for 
the first time. Wliat for a long while specially 
surprised and delighted him wxtc the women, 
young and healthy, without a dozen officers 
making up to each of them; women, too, who 
were pleased and flattered that a passing offi- 
cer should joke with them. 

In the highest spirits Nicholas anived at 
night at a hotel in Vorc'^nc/h, ordered things 
he had long been deprived of in camp, and 
next day, very clean-shaven and in a full-dress 
uniform he had not worn lor a long time, went 
to present himself to the authorities. 

'I hc commander of the militia was a civilian 
geneial, an old man who was evidently pleased 
with his military designation and rank. He re- 
ceived Nicholas brusquely (imagining this to 
be characteristically military) and c|uestioned 
him with an important air, as if considering 
the general progress of affairs ancl approving 
and disapproving with full right to do so. 
Nicholas was in such good spirits that this 
merely amused him. 


to the governor. The governor was a brisk 
little man, very simple and affable. He indi- 
cated the stud tainis at which Nicholas might 
procure horses, recommended to him a horse 
dealer in the town and a landowner fourteen 
miles out of town who had the best horses, and 
promised to assist him in every way. 

"You are Count IlyA Rostov's son? My wife 
was a great friend of your mother's. We are at 
home on '1 liuisdays— today is I’hursday, so 
please come and see us quite informally," said 
the governor, taking leave of him. 

Immediately on leaving the governor's, Nich- 
olas hired post horses and, taking his squad- 
ron cjuartermastcT with him, drove at a gallop 
to the landowner, fourteen miles away, who 
had the stud. Eveiylhing seemed to him pleas- 
ant and easy during that fust })art of his stay 
in Vorcnie/h and, as usually happens when a 
man is in a pleasant state of mind, everything 
went well ancl easily. 

The landowner to whom Nicholas went Wiis 
a bachelor, an old cavaliyman, a horse lane icr, 
a spoitsman, the possessor of some cenimy-old 
brandy ancl some old Hungarian wine, who 
had a snuggei)#wheie he smoked, and who 
owned some splendid horses. 

In very lew woids Nicholas bought seven- 
teen picked stallions lor six thousand lubles— 
to seive, as he said, as samples of his lemounts. 
After dining and taking rather too much of 
the Hungarian wine, Nicholas— having ex- 
changed kisses with the landowner, with whom 
he was already on the fiiendliest terms— gal- 
loped back over abominable toads, in the 
brightest frame of mind, continually urging 
on the driver so as to be in time lor the gov- 
crnoi's party. 

When he had changed, poured water over 
his head, and scented himself, Nicholas airivcd 
at the governor's rather late, but with the 
phrase "better late than never" on his lips. 

It was not a ball, nor had dancing been an- 
nounced, but everyone knew that Catherine 
Pcttdvna would play valses and the ec()A.sane 
on the clavichord and that there would be 
dancing, and so everyone had corneas to a b.ill. 

Provincial life in 1812 went on very much 
as usual, but with this difference, that it was 
livelier in the towns in consecjuence of the ar- 
rival of many wealthy families from Moscow, 
and as in everything that went on in Russia at 
that time a special recklessness was noticeable, 
an "in for a penny, in lor a pound— w’ho cares?" 
spirit, and the inevitable small talk, instead of 
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turning on the weather and mutual acquaint- 
ances, now turned on Moscow, the army, and 
Napoleon. 

The society gathered together at the gover- 
nor's was the best in Voronezh . 

There were a great many ladies and some of 
Nicholas' Moscow acquaintances, but there 
were no men who could at all vie with the cav- 
alier of St. George, the hussar remount officer, 
the good-natured and well-bred Count Rostc'>v. 
Among the men was an Italian prisoner, an 
officer of the French army; and N icholas felt that 
the presence ol that prisoner enhanced hisown 
importance as a Russian hero. I he Italian was, 
as it were, a war trophy. Nicholas felt this, it 
seemed to him that cveiyonc regarded the Ital- 
ian in the same light, and he treated him cor- 
dially though with dignity and restraint. 

As soon as Nicholas entered in his liiissar 
uniform, diffusing around him a fragrance of 
perfume and wine, and had uttered (he words 
"better late than never" and heard them re- 
peated several times by others, people clustered 
around him: all eyes turned on him, and he 
felt at once that he had entered into his prop- 
er position in the province—that of a universal 
favcjritc: a very pleasant positiem, and intox- 
icatingly so alter his long privations. At post- 
ing stations, at inns, and in the landowner's 
siuiggerv, maidservants had been flattered by 
his notice, and here too at the governor's party 
there were (as it seemed to Nicholas) an inex- 
haustible numberof pretty youngwomen, mar- 
ried and unmarried, impatiently awaiting his 
notice. I he women and girls flirted with him 
and, from the first day. the old peo|)lc concerned 
themselves tciget thisfineyoungdaredevil ot an 
hussar married and settled down. Among these 
was the governor’s wife herself, who welcomed 
RosteW as a near relative and called him "Nich- 
olas." 

(Catherine Petrovna did actually play valses 
and the eco\saisr, and dancing began in which 
Nicholas still further captivated the provincial 
society by his agility. His particularly free man- 
ner of dancing even surprised them all. Nicho- 
las was himself rather surprised at the way he 
danced that evening. He had never danced like 
that in Moscow and would even have consief- 
cred such a very free and easy manner improp- 
er and in bad form, but here he felt it incum- 
bent on him to astonish them all by something 
unusual, scjinething they would have to accept 
as the regular thing in the capital though new 
to them in the provinces. 

All the evening Nicholas paid attention to a 


bluc-cycd, plump and pleasing little blonde, 
the wife of one of the provincial officials. With 
the naive conviction of young men in a merry 
mood that other men's wives were created for 
them, Rostdv did not leave the lady’s side and 
treated her husband in a friendlyand conspira- 
torial style, as it, without speaking of it, they 
knew how capitally Nicholas and the lady 
would get on together. The husband, however, 
did not seem to share that conviction and fried 
to behave morosely with Rostdv. But the lat- 
ter's good-natured naivete was so boundless 
that sometimes even he involuntarily yielded 
to Nicholas’ good humor. Toward the end of 
the evening, however, as the wife’s lace grew 
more flushed and animated, the hasband's be- 
came more and more melancholy and solemn, 
as though there were but a given amount of 
animation between them and as the wife's 
share increased the husband’s diminished. 

CHAPTER V 

Nicholas sat leaning slightly forward in an 
armchair, bending closely over the blonde lady 
and paying her mythological complimentswith 
a .smile that never Ic'ft his face. Jauntily shift- 
ing the position of his legs in their tight rid- 
ing bieeches, diffusing an odor of perfume, 
and admiring his partner, himself, and the fine 
outlines of his legs in their wTll-fitting Hessian 
boots. Nicholas told the blonde lady that he 
wished to run away with a certain lady here in 
VoreSne/h. 

"Which lady?" 

"A charming lady, a divine one. Her eyes" 
(Nicholas looked at his partner) "are blue, her 
mouth coral and ivory; her figure” (he glanced 
at her shoulders) "like Diana’s. . . ." 

The husband came up and sullenly asked his 
wife what she was talking about. 

"Ah, Nikita Iviinych!" cried Nicholas, rising 
politely, and as if wishing Nikita Ivans ch to 
share his joke, he began to tell him of his in- 
tention to elope with a blonde lady. 

I'hc husband smiled gloomily, the wife gaily. 
The governor’s good-natured wife came up 
with a look of disapprosal. 

"Anna Ignatyesna wants to sec you, Nicho- 
las,” said she, pronouncing the name so that 
Nicholas at once understood that Anna Ignit- 
yevna was a very important person. "Come, 
NicholasI You know you let me call you so?" 

"Oh. yes. Aunt. Who is she?" 

"Anna Ignatyevna Malvintscva. She has 
heard from her niece how you rescued her. . . . 
Can you guess?" 
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“I rescued such a lot of them!” said Nicho- 
las. 

“Her niece. Princess Bolkdnskaya.Sheishere 
in Voronezh with her aunt. Ohol How you 
blusli. Why, arc . . . ?“ 

“Not a bill Please don't. Aunt!” 

“Very well, veiy welll . . . Oh, what a fellow 
you arcl“ 

1 he j^ovcrnor's wife led him up to a tall and 
very stout old lady with a blue headdress, who 
had just finished her game ot cards with the 
most important personages of the town. This 
was Mahintseva, Princess Mary’s aunt on lier 
mother's side, a rich, childless widow who al- 
ways lived in Voronezh. When Rostdv ap- 
proached her she was standing settling up lor 
the game. She looked at him and, screwing up 
her eyes sternly, continued to upbraid the gen- 
eral who had won from her. 

“Very pleased, mon chery she then said, 
holding out her hand to Nicholas. “Pray come 
and sc'e me.” 

After a few words about Princess Mary and 
her late father, whom Mah intseva had evident- 
ly not liked, and having asked what Nichedas 
knew of Prince Andrew, who also was evident- 
ly no fasorite of hers, the important old lady 
dismissed Nicholas after repeating her invita- 
tion to come to see her. 

Nicholas piomised to come and blushed 
again as he bowed. At the mention of Princess 
^[ary he experienced a feeling of shyness and 
even of fear, which he himself did not under- 
stand. 

When he had parted from MalvintsevaNich- 
olas wished to return to the dancing, but the 
governor’s little wile placed licr plump hand 
on his sleeve and, saying that she wanted to 
have a talk with him, led him to her sitting 
room, from which those who were there imme- 
diately withdrew so as not to be in her way. 

“Do you know, dear boy,” began the gov- 
ernor’s wife with a serious expression on her 
kind little face, “that really would be the match 
for you: would you like me to arrange it?” 

“Whom do you mean, Aunt?” asked Nicho- 
las. 

“1 will make a match for you with the prin- 
cess. Catherine Pctrdvna speaks ot Lily, but I 
say, no— the princess! Do you want me to do it? 
1 am sure your mother will be grateful to me. 
What a charming girl she is, rcallyl And she 
is not at all so plain, either.” 

“Not at all,” replied Nicholas as if offended 
at the idea. “As befits a soldier, Aunt, I don't 
force myself on anyone or refuse anything,” he 


said before he had time to consider what he 
was saying. 

“Well tiicn, remember, this is not a jokel” 

“Of course not!” 

“Yes, yes,” the governor's wife said as if talk- 
ing to heiself. “But, my dear boy, among oth- 
er things you are too attentive to the other, 
the blonde. One is sorry tor the husband, 
really. . . 

“Oh no, wc are good friends with him,” said 
Nicholas in the simplicity ot his heart; it did 
not enter his head that a pastime so pleasant 
to himself might not be pleasant to someone 
else. 

“But what nonsense I have been saying to 
the governor's wild” thought Nicholas sud- 
denly at supper. “She will ri'ally begin to ar- 
range a match ... and Scniya . . . ?” And on 
taking leave of the governor's wife, when she 
again smilingly said to him, “Well then, re- 
member!" he drew her aside. 

“But see here, to tell you the trutli. Aunt . . .'' 

“What is it, my dc*ar? Come, let’s sit down 
here,” said she. 

Nicholas suddenly felt a desire and need to 
tell his most intimate thoughts (which he 
would not have told to his mother, his sister, 
or his friend) to this woman who was almost a 
stranger. Whem hc' aftci wards lecalled that im 
pulse tounsolic itecl.nicl inexplicable frankness 
which had \ery impoilant results for him, it 
seemed to him -as if seems to everyone in sue h 
cases— that it was ineiely some silly whim that 
seized him: yet that burst of frankness, Uv 
gethcT with other trifling events, had immense 
consc*quences lor him and for all his family. 

“You see. Aunt, Mamma has long wanted 
me to marry an heiress, but the very idea of 
niariying for money is repugnant to me.” 

“Oh )es, I undeistand,” said the governor's 
wile. 

“But Princess Bolkc'mskaya— that's another 
matter. I will tell you the truth. In the first 
place I like her very much, 1 feel drawn to her; 
and then, after I met her under such circum- 
stances— so strangely, the idea of ten oc curred to 
me: "This is fate.' Especially if you remember 
that Mamma had long been thinking of it; but 
I had never happened to meet her before, some- 
how it had always happened that we did not 
meet. And as long as my sister Natiisha was en- 
gaged to her brother it was of course out of 
tlie question for me to think of marrying her. 
And it must needs happen that I should meet 
her just when Nat«isha’s engagement had been 
broken off . . . and then everything ... So you 
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see ... I never told this to anyone and never 
will, only to you.” 

The governor's wife pressed his elbow grate- 
fully. 

”You know Sdnya, my cousin? I love her, and 
promised to marry her, and will do so. . . . So 
you see there can be no question about—” said 
Nicholas incoherently and blushing. 

“My dear boy, what a way to look at it! You 
know Sonya has nothing and you yourself say 
your Papa’s affairs arc in a very bad way. And 
what about your mother? It would kill her, 
that’s one thing. And what sort of life would 
it be for Sonya— if she's a girl with a heart? 
Your mother in despair, and you all ruined. . . . 
No, my dear, you and Sonya ought to under- 
stand that.” 

Nicholas remained silent. It comforted him 
to hear these arguments. 

“All the same. Aunt, it is impossible,” he re- 
joined with a sigh, after a short pause. "Be- 
sides, would the princess have me? And bcsidc.s, 
she is now in mourning. How can one think of 
itl” 

"But you don’t suppose I’m going to get you 
married at once? There is always a right way 
of doing things.” replied the governor's wife. 

"What a matchmaker you are, Aunt . . .'’ said 
Nicholas, kissing her plump little hand. 

CHAPTER VI 

On RFAt.tuNG Moscow after her meeting with 
Rostov, Princess Mary had found her nephew 
there with his tutor, and a letter from Prince 
Andrew giving her instructions how to get to 
her Aunt Malvfntseva at VoreSnerh. That feel- 
ing akin to temptation which had tormented 
her during her father’s illness, since his death, 
and especially since her meeting with Rostdv 
was smothered by arrangements for the jour- 
ney, anxiety about her brother, settling in a 
new house, meeting new people, and attend- 
ing to her nephew’s education. She was sad. 
Nc^w, after a month passed in quiet sur- 
roundings, she felt more and more cleeply the 
loss of her father which was associated in her 
mind with the ruin of Russia. She was agitat- 
ed and incessantly tortured by the thought of 
the dangers to which her brother, the only in- 
timate person now remaining to her, was ex- 
posed. She was worried too about her nephew's 
education for which she had always felt her- 
self incompetent, but in the depths of her soul 
she felt at peace— a peace arising from con- 
sciousness of having stifled tho.se personal 
dreams and hopes that had been on the point 
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of awakening within her and were related to 
her meeting with RosteW. 

The day after her party the governor's wife 
came to sec Malvfntseva and, after discussing 
her plan with the aunt, remarked that though 
under present circumstances a formal betroth- 
al was, of course, not to be thought of, all the 
same the young people might be brought to- 
gether and could get to know one another. 
Malvfntseva expressed approval, and thc> gov- 
ernor's wife began to speak of Rostdvin Mary’s 
presence, praising him and telling how he had 
blushed when Princess Mary’s name was men- 
tioned. But Princess Mary experienced a pain- 
ful rather than a joyful feeling— her mental 
tranquillity was destroyed, and desires, doubts, 
self-reproach, and hopes reawokc. 

During the two days that elapsed before Ros- 
tov called. Princess Mary continually thought 
of how she ought to behave to him. First she 
decided not to come to the drawing roomw'hen 
he called to sec her aunt— that it would not be 
proper for her, in her deep mourning, to re- 
ceive visitors; then she thought this would be 
rude after what he had done for her; then it 
occurred to her that her aunt and the gover- 
nor’s wife had intentions concerning herself 
and Rostov— their looks and words at times 
seemed to confirm this supposition— then she 
told herself that only she, with her sinful na- 
ture, could think this of them: they could not 
forget that situated as .she was, while still wear- 
ing deep mourning, such matchmaking would 
be an insult to her and to her father's memory. 
Assuming that she did go down to sec him. 
Princess NIary imagined the words he would 
say to her ancl what she would say to him, and 
these words sometimes seemed undeservedly 
cold and then to mean too much. More than 
anything .she feared lest the confusion she felt 
might oserwhelm her and betray her as soon 
as she saw him. 

But when on Sunday after church the foot- 
man announced in the drawing room that 
Count RosteW had called, the princc.ss showed 
no confusion, only a slight blush suffused her 
cheeks and her eyes lit up with a new and ra- 
diant light. 

"You have met him. Aunt?” said she in a 
calm voice, unable herself to understand that 
she could be outwardly so calm and natural. 

When Rostov entered the room, the princess 
dropped her eyes for an instant, as if to give 
the visitor lime to greet her aunt, and then just 
as Nicholas turned to her she raised her head 
and met his look with shining eyes. With a 
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movement full of dignity and grace she half 
rose with a smile of pleasure, held out her slen- 
der. delicate hand to him, and began to speak 
in a voice in which for the first time new deep 
womanly notes vibrated. Mademoiselle Bouri- 
enne, who was in the drawing loom, looked at 
Princess Mary in bewildered surprise. Herself 
a consummate coquette, she could not have 
maneuvered better on meeting a man she 
wished to attract. 

“Either black is particularly becoming to 
her or she really has greatly inipro\ eel without 
my having noticed it. And above all. what tact 
and grace!’* thought Mademoiselle Bourienne. 

Had Princess Mary been capable of reflection 
at that moment, she would have been more 
surprised than Mademoiselle Bourienne at the 
change that had taken place in hersell. From 
the moment she recognized that dear, loved 
face, a new lile force took possession of her 
and compelled her to speak and act aj)art from 
her own will. From the time Rostov entered, 
her face became suddenly transformed. It was 
as if a light had been kindled in a carved and 
painted lantern and the intricate, skillful, ar- 
tistic work on its sides, that previously seemed 
dark, coarse, and meaningless, was suddenly 
show’ll up in unexpected and striking beauty. 
For the first time all that pun*, spiritual, in- 
ward travail through which she had lived ap- 
peared on the surface. All her inward labor, 
her dissatisfaction with herself, her sulferings, 
her strivings after goodness, her meekness, love, 
and self-sacrifice— all this now shone in those 
radiant eyes, in her delicate smile, and in ev- 
ery trait of her gentle face. 

Rostdv saw all this as clearly as if he had 
known her whole life. He felt that the being 
before him was ejuite different from, and bet- 
ter than, anyone he had met befoie, and above 
all better than himself. 

Their conversation w’as very simple and un- 
important. They spoke of the war, and like 
eveiyonc else unconsciously exaggerated their 
sorrow’ about it; they spoke of their last meet- 
ing— Nicholas trying to change the subject— 
they talked of the governor’s kind wife, of Nich- 
olas’ relations, and of Princess Mary’s. 

She did not talk about her brother, divert- 
ing the conversation as soon as her aunt men- 
tioned Andrew. Evidently she could speak of 
Russia’s misfortunes with a certain artificiality, 
but her brother was too near her heart and she 
neither could nor would speak lightly of him. 
Nicholas noticed this, as he miticed every 
shade of Princess Maiy’s character with an ob- 


servation unusual to him, and everything con- 
firmed his conviction that she was a quite un- 
usual and extiaord inary being. Nicholas 
blushed and was coni used when people spoke 
to him about the princess (as she did when he 
was mentioned) and even when he thought of 
her, but in her picsence he felt quite at case, 
and said not at all what he had prepared, but 
what, quite appropriately, occurred to him at 
the moment. 

When a pause occurred during his short 
vist, Nicholas, as is usual when there arc chil- 
dren, turned to Prince Andrew’s little son, ca- 
ressing him and asking whether he would like 
to be an hussar. He took the boy c^n his knee, 
playc’cl with him, and looked round at Princess 
^^.lry. With a soltened, happy, and timid look 
she watched the boy she loved in the arms of 
the man she loved. Nicholas also nc^ticed that 
look and, as if unclei standing it, flushed with 
pleasure and began io kiss the boy with good- 
natured playfulness. 

As she was in moutning Princess Mary did 
not go out into soc iety, and Nicholas did not 
think it the proper thing to visit her again; but 
all the same the governor’s wife went on with 
her matchmaking, passing on to Nicholas the 
flattering things Piincess Mary said ol him and 
vice \ersa, and insisting on his dec hiring hini- 
sell to Princess Maiy. I‘or this purpose she ar- 
ranged a meeting between the young people at 
the bishop’s house bcfoie Mass. 

I’hough Rost(>v told the governor’s wife that 
he would not make any declaration to Princess 
Mary, he promised to go. 

As at Tilsit RosteW had not allowed himself 
to doubt that what everybody considered right 
was right, so now, alter a short but sinccrcsti ug- 
gle between his effort to arrange his life by his 
own sense of jtistice, and in obedient submis- 
sion to circumstances, he chose the latter and 
yielded to the power he felt irresistibly carry- 
ing him he knew not where. He knew that alt- 
er his promise to Semya it would be what he 
deemed base to declare his feelings to Princess 
Mary. And he knew that he would never act 
basely. But he also knew (or rather felt at the 
bottom of his heart) that by resigning himself 
now to the force of circumstances and to those 
who were guiding him, he was not only doing 
nothing wrong, but was doing something very 
very important— more important than anything 
he had ever done in his life. 

After meeting Princess Mary, though the 
course of his life went on externally as before, 
all his former amusements lost their charm for 
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him and he often thought about her. But he 
never thought about her as he had thought of 
all the young ladies without exception whom 
he had met in society, nor as he had for a long 
time, and at one time rapturously, thought 
about S(')nya. He had pictured each ot those 
young ladies as almost all honest-hearted young 
men do, that is, as a possible wife, adapting 
her in his imagination to all the conditions of 
married life: a white dressing gown, his wife 
at the tea table, his wife's carriage, little ones. 
Mamma and Papa, their relations to her, and 
so on— and these pictures of the future had giv- 
en him pleasure. But with Princess Mary, to 
whom they were trying to get him engaged, he 
could never picture anything of future mar- 
ried life. If he tried, his pictures seemed in- 
congruous and false. It made him afraid. 

CHAPTER VII 

Thk drkadmji. nf ws of the battle of Borodino, 
of our losses in killed and wounded, and the 
still more terrilrlc news of the loss of Moscow 
reach^'d Vorone/h in the middle of September. 
Princess Mary, having learned of her brothers 
wound only from the Gazette and having no 
definite news of him, prepared (so Nicholas 
heard, he had not seen her again himself) to set 
off in search of Prince Andrew. 

^Vhen he received the news of the battle of 
horodind and the abandonment of Moscow, 
Rostov was not seized with despair, anger, the 
desire for vengeance, or any feeling of that 
kind, but everything in Voronezh suddenly 
seemed to him dull and tiresome, and he ex- 
perienced an indefinite feeling of shame and 
awkwardness. The conversations he heard 
.seemed to him insincere; he did not know how 
to judge all these affairs and felt that only in 
the regiment wcjuld everything again bcccmie 
clear to him. He made haste to finish buying 
the horses, and often became unreasonably an- 
gry with his servant and squadron cpi«irtermas- 
ter. 

A few days before his departure a special 
thank.sgiving, at which Nicholas was present, 
was held in the cathedral tor the Russian vic- 
tory. He stood a little behind the governor and 
held himself with military decorum through 
the service, meditating on a great variety of 
subjects. When the service was over the gov- 
ernor’s wife beckoned him to her. 

“Have you seen the princess?” she asked, 
indicating with a movement of her head a lady 
standing on the opposite side, beyond the 
choir. 


Nicholas immediately recognized Princess 
Mary not so much by the profile he saw under 
her bonnet as by the feeling of solicitude, ti- 
midity, and pity that immediately overcame 
him. Princess Mary, evidently engrossed by her 
thoughts, was crossing herself for the last time 
before leaving the church. 

Nicholas looked at her face with surprise. It 
was the same face he had seen before, there 
was the same general expression of refined, in- 
ner, spiritual labor, but now it was quite dif- 
ferently lit up. rherc was a pathetic expres- 
sicjii of sorrow, prayer, and hope in it. As had 
occurred before when she was present. Nicho- 
las went up to her without waiting to be 
prompted by the governor’s wife and not ask- 
ing himself whether or not it was right and 
proper to address her here in church, and told 
her he had heard of her trouble and sympa- 
thized with his whole soul. As soon as she heard 
his voice a vivid glow kindled in her face, light- 
ing up both her sorrow and her joy. 

“There is one thing 1 wanted to tell you. 
Princess,” said Rostov. “It is that if your broth- 
er, Prince Andrew Nikoldevich, were not living, 
it would have been at once announced in the 
Gazette, as he is a colonel.” 

The princess looked at him, not grasping 
w’hat he was saying, but cheered by the expres- 
sion of regretful sympathy on his lace. 

“And 1 have known so many ca.ses of a splin- 
ter wound” (the Gazette said it was a shell) 
“either proving fatal at once or being very 
slight,” continued Nicholas. “We must hope 
for the best, and I am sure . . .” 

Princess Mary interrupted him. 

“Oh, that would be so dread . . .” she began 
and, prevented by agitation from finishing. she 
bent her head with a movement as graceful as 
csery thing she did in his presence and, look- 
ing up at him gratefully, went out, following 
her aunt. 

That evening Nicholas did not go out, but 
stayed at home to settle some accounts with 
the horse dealers. When he had finished that 
business it was already too late to go anywhere 
but still too early to go to bed, and for a long 
time he paced up and down the room, reflect- 
ing on his life, a thing he rarely did. 

Princess Mary had made an agreeable im- 
pression on him when he had met her in Smo- 
lensk province. His having encountered her 
in such exceptional circumstances, and his 
mother having at one time mentioned her to 
him as a good match, had drawn his particular 
attention to her. When he met her again in 
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Voronezh the impression she made on him was 
not merely pleasing but powerful. Nicholas 
had been struck by the peculiar moral beauty 
he observed in her at this time. He was, how- 
ever, preparing to go away and it had not en- 
tered his head to regret that he was thus de- 
priving himself of chances of meeting her. But 
tluit day’s encounter in church had, he felt, 
sunk deeper tliaii was desirable for his peace 
of mind. That pale, sad, refined lace, that radi- 
ant look, those gentle graceful gestures, and 
especially the deep and tender sorrow expressed 
in all her features agitated him and evoked his 
sympathy. In men Rostdv could not bear to see 
the expression of a higher spiritual life (that 
was why he did not like Prince Andrew) and 
he referied to it contemptuously as philosophy 
and dreaminess, but in Princess Mary that very 
sonow which revealed the depth of a whole 
spiritual world foreign to him was an irresist- 
ible attraction. 

“She must be a wonderful woman. A real 
angel I” he said to himself. “Why am I not 
free? Why was I in such a hurry with Sdnya?” 
And he involuntarily compared the two: the 
lack of spirituality in the one and the abun- 
dance of it in the other— a spirituality he him- 
self lacked and therefore valued most highly. 
He tried to picture what would happen were 
he free. How he would propose to her and how 
she w'ould become his wife. But no, he could 
not imagine that. He felt awed, and no clear 
picture presented itself to his mind. He had 
long ago pictured to himself a future with S6n- 
ya, and that was all clear and simple just be- 
cause it had all been thought out and he knew 
all there was in SeSnya, but it was impossible to 
picture a future with Princess Mary, because 
he did not understand her but simply loved 
her. 

Reveries about S6nya had had something 
merry and playful in them, l)ut to dream of 
Princess Mary was always dilTicult and a little 
high ten ing. 

“How she prayedl" he thought. “Itwas plain 
that her whole soul was in her prayer. Yes, that 
was the prayer that moves mountains, and I 
am sure her prayer will be answered. Why 
don’t I pray tor what I want?’’ he suddenly 
thought. “What do I want? To be free, released 
from S6nya . . . She was right,” he thought, re- 
membering what the governor’s wife had said: 
“Nothing but misfortune can come of marry- 
ing Sdnya. Muddles, grief for Mamma . . . busi- 
ness difhcultics . . . muddles, terrible muddies! 
Besides, 1 don’t love her— not as 1 should. O, 


God! release me from this dreadful, inextric- 
able position!” he suddenly began to pray. 
“Yes, prayer can move mountains, but one 
must have faith and not pray as Natdsha and 1 
used to as children, that the snow might turn 
into sugar— and then run out into the yard 
to see whether it had done so. No, but I am not 
praying for trifles now,” he thought as he put 
his pipe clown in a corner, and folding his 
hands placed himself before the icon. Softened 
by memories of Princess Mary he began to pray 
as he had not cloTie lor a long time. Tears were 
in his eyes and in his throat when the door 
opened and Lavrdshka came in with some 
papers. 

“Blockhe.id! Why do you come in without 
being called?” cried Nicholas, quickly chang- 
ing his attitude. 

“From the governor,” said Lavrushka in a 
sleepy voice. “A courier has arrived and there’s 
a letter for you.” 

“Well, all right, thanks. You can go!” 

Nicholas took the two letters, one of which 
was from his mother and the other from Son- 
ya. He recognized them by the handwriting 
and opened Sonya’s first. He Imd read only a 
few lines when he turned pale and his eyes 
opened wide with fear and joy. 

“No, it’s not possible!” he cried aloud. 

Unable to sit still he paced up and down the 
room holding the letter and reading it. He 
glanced through it, then read it again, and 
then again, and standing still in the middle 
of the room he raised his shoulders, stretching 
out his hands, with his mouth wide open and 
his eyes fixed. W’hat he had just been pray- 
ing for with confidence that God would hear 
him had come to pass; but Nicholas was as 
much astonished as if it were something ex- 
traordinary and unexpected, and as if the 
very fact that it had happened so quickly 
proved that it had not come from God to 
whom he had prayed, but by some ordinary 
coincidence. 

This unexpected and, as it seemed to Nich- 
olas, quite voluntary letter from S6nya freed 
him from the knot that fettered him and from 
which there had seemed no escape. She wrote 
that the last unfortunate events— the loss of al- 
most the whole of the Rostovs* Moscow prop- 
erty— and the countess* repeatedly expressed 
wish that Nicholas should marry Princess Bol- 
kdnskaya, together with his silence and cold- 
ness of late, had all combined to make her de- 
cide to release him from his promise and set 
him completely free. 
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It would be too painful to me to think that 1 
might l)e a cause of sorrow or discord in the fain- 
ily that has been so good to me (she wrote), and 
my love has no aim but the happiness of those* I 
love; so. Nicholas, I beg you to (onsielcr yourself 
lice, and to I)c assured that, in .spite of everything, 
no one (an love you more than doc^ 

^OlJR S()NYA 

Both letters were written from IWiitsa. 'fhe 
other, from the countess, dcsciibed their last 
clays in Moscow, their departure, the fiie, and 
the destruction of all their property. In this 
letter the countess also mentioned that Prince 
\ndicw \\as among the wounded traseling 
with them; his state was very critical, but the 
doctor said there was now more hope. Sonya 
and Natdsha were nursing him. 

Next day Nicholas took his mother’s letter 
and went to sec Princess Maty. Neithci he nor 
she said a word about what “Natasha nursing 
him” might mean, but thanks to this letter 
Nidiolas suddenly became almost as intimate 
w ith the piincess as if they were relations. 

'T'h *^nl lowing day he saw Princess Mary off 
on her journey to S'aroslAvl, and a few days 
later left to rejoin his regiment. 

CIIAP'l KR VIIT 

S(')NY\’s iiTiPR written ftom Tr6itsa, which 
had come as an answer to Nic holas’ jnayer.was 
piom|)ted by this: the thought of getting Nich- 
olas mairied to an heiress occupied the old 
conn I ess’ mind more and more. She knew’ that 
Sc'mya was (he chief obstacle to this happening, 
and Sc'mya’s life in the countess’ house had 
giown hardt'r and harder, especiallv after they 
had received a letter from Nicholas telling of 
Ins mecMing with Princess Mary in Uogucharo- 
\o. The countess let no occasion slip of mak- 
ing humiliating or cruel allusions to .ScHiya. 

But a lew days before thev left Moscow, 
moved and excited by all that was going on, 
she called SeSnya to her and, instead of re- 
pioaching and making demands on her, tear- 
fully imploied her to sacrifice herself and re- 
pay all that the lamily had done lor her by 
brt'aking oil hei engagement w’ilh Nichokes. 

“1 shall not be at peace till you promise me 
this.” 

S()nya burst into hysterical tears and replied 
through her sobs that she would d<^ anything 
and w'as prepared lor anything, but gave no 
actual promise and ccsuld not biing heisclf to 
decide to do what was demanded of her. She 
must sacrifice herself for the family that had 
reared and brought her up. To sacrifice hcr- 


scll for others was Sonya’s habit. Her position 
in the house w’as such that only by sacrifice 
could she show her worth, and she was accus- 
tenned to this and loved doing it. But in all Jicr 
former acts of self sacrifice she had been hap- 
pily conscious that they raised her in her own 
esteem and in th.it of others, and so made her 
more worthy of Nicholas whom she loved more 
than anything in the world. But now they 
wanted her to sacrifice the very thing that con- 
stituted the whole reward for her .self-sacrifice 
and the w'holc meaning of her life. And for the 
first time she felt bitterness against those wlio 
had been her bcnclactors only to torture her 
the more painfully, she felt jealous of Natasha 
who had never expericncccl anything of tliia 
sort, had never needed to sacrifice herself, but 
made others sacrifice themselves for her and 
yet was beloved by everybody. And lor the first 
time Sc^mya Icit that out of her pure, cjuiet love 
lor Nicholas a passionate Iceling was begin- 
ning to grow’ u]> which was stronger than prin- 
ciple, viiiue, or religion, lender the influence 
of this feeling Soma, whose life of dependence 
had taught her involuntarily to be secretive, 
having an.sw’ercci the countess in v ague general 
terms, avoided talking with her and resolved 
to w’ait till she should sec Nicholas, not in or- 
der to set him free but on the contrary at that 
meeting to bind him to her forever. 

The bustle and terror of the RosteWs* last 
days in Moscow stifled the glooms thoughts 
that oppressed Sonya. She was glad to find es- 
cape from them in practical activity. But when 
she hcaid of Prince Xndrew’s presence in their 
house, despite her sincere pity for him and for 
Natasha, she was seized by a joyful and super- 
stitious feeling that (>od did not intend her to 
be separated from Nirholas. She knew that 
Natasha loved no one but Prince Andrew and 
had never ceased to love him. She knew that 
being thrown togethcT again under Midi ter- 
rible cirrumsiances thev would again fall in 
love with one another, and that Nidiolas would 
then not be alilc to many Princess Mary as 
th(*y would be within the prohibited degiccs 
of affinity, llcspite all the terror of W'hat had 
happened dining those last days and during 
the first davs of their jouincy, this feeling that 
Providence was intervening in her personal 
alTairs cheered Sc'mva. 

At the Irc^itsa monastery the Rostcivs first 
broke their journey for a wliole day. 

Three large rooms were assigned to them in 
the monastery hostelry, one of which was oc- 
cupied by Prince Andrew. U'he wounded man 
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was much better that day and Nat Asha was sit- 
ting with him. In the next room sat the count 
and countess respectfully conversing with the 
prior, who was calling on them as old acquaint- 
ances and benefactors of the monastery. S6n- 
ya was there too, tormented by curiosity as to 
what Prince Andrew and Nat Asha were talking 
about. She heard the sound of their voices 
through the door. That door opened and Na- 
tAsha came out, looking excited. Not noticing 
the monk, who had risen to greet her and was 
drawing back the wide sleeve on his right arm, 
she went up to Sonya and took lier hand. 

‘*NatAsha. what are you about? Come liercr* 
said the ccjuntess. 

Natasha went up to the monk for his bless- 
ing. and he advised her to turn for aid to God 
and His saint. 

As soon as the prior withdrew. NatAsha took 
her friend by the hand and went with her into 
the unoccupied room. 

“Sonya, will he live?" she asked. “S6nya, 
how happy I am, and how unhappy! . . . S6n- 
ya, dovey, everything is as it used to be. If only 
he lives! He cannot . . . because . . . because . . . 
of . . .“ and NatAsha burst into tears. 

“Yes! I ktiew it! Thank Godl“ murmured 
S6nya. “lie will live.” 

Semya was not less agitated than her friend 
by the hitter’s fear and grief and by her own 
personal feelings which she sharcxl with no 
one. Sobbing, she kissed and comforted NatA- 
sha. “If only he lives!” she thought. Having 
wept, talked, and wiped away their tears, the 
two friends went together to Prince Andrew's 
dcx)r. NatAsha opened it cautiously andglancecl 
into the room, Sonya standing beside her at 
the half-open door. 

Prince Andrew was lying raised high on 
three pillows. His pale face was calm, his eyes 
closed, and they could see his regular breath- 
ing. 

“O, NatAsha!” Sdnya suddenly almost 
screamed, catching her companion’s arm and 
stepping back from the door. 

“What? What is it?” asked NatAsha. 

“It’s that, that . . .” said Sonya, with a white 
face and trembling lips. 

Natasha softly closed the door and went with 
Sonya to the window, not yet understanding 
what the latter was telling her. 

“You remember,” said Sc'inya with a solemn 
and frightened expression. “You remember 
when I looked in the mirror for you ... at 
OtrAdnoe at Christmas? Do you rememocr 
what I saw?” 


“Yes. yes!’* cried NatAsha opening her eyes 
wide, and vaguely recalling that Sc'inya had 
told her somefhing about Prince Andrew 
whom she had sec*n lying down. 

“You remember?” Sonya went on. “I saw 
it then and told everybody, you and Dunyasha. 
I .saw him lying on a bc‘d,” said she, making a 
gesture with her hand and a lifted finger at 
each cietail, “and that he had his c*ycs ch)sed 
and ivas covered just with a pink quilt, and 
that his hands were folded,” she concluded, 
convincing herself that the details she had just 
seen wTre exactly what she had seen in the 
mirror. 

She had in fact .sc^en nothing then Imt had 
mentioned the first thing that came into her 
head, but what she had invented then seemed 
to her now as real as any other recollection. 
She not only remembered what she had then 
said— that he turned to look at her and smiled 
and was covered with .something red- but was 
firmly coiniiued that she had then .seen and 
said that he wa.s covcTc'd with a pink (]uilt and 
that his eyes were closed. 

“Yes, ses. it re.dly was pink!” cried NatAsha, 
who now thought she too remeinbeied the 
word pink being used, and saw in this the 
most extraordinary and inysierioiis pan of the 
piedic tion. 

“But what does it mean?” she added medita- 
tively. 

“Oh. I don’t know, it is all so strange,” re- 
plied Sonya, clutching at her head. 

A few minutes later Prince Andrew rang 
and NatAsha went to him, but Sdnya, leeling 
unusually excited and touched, remained at 
the window thinking about the strangeness of 
what had occurred. 

I'hey had an opportunity that day to send 
letters to the army, and the countess was writ- 
ing to her son. 

“ScHiya!” said the countess, raising her eyes 
from her letter as her niece pa.s.scd, “Sonya, 
won’t you write to Nicholas?” She spoke in a 
soft, tremulous voice, and in the weary eyes 
that looked over her spectacles Scniya read all 
that the countess meant to convey with these 
wxirds. Those eyes expressed entreaty, shame 
at having to ask, fear of a refusal, and readi- 
ness for relcntlc\s.s hatred in case of sue h refusal. 

Sdnya went up to the countess and, kneeling 
down, kissed her hand. 

“Yes, Mamma, I will write,” said she. 

Semya was softened, excited, and touched by 
all that had occurred that day, especially by 
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the mysterious fulfillment she had just seen of 
her vision. Now that she knew that the renewal 
of Natdsha's relations with Prince Andrew 
would prevent Nicholas from marrying Prin- 
cess Mary, she was joyfully conscious of a re- 
turn of that self-sacrificing spirit in which she 
was accustomed to live and loved to live. So 
with a joyful consciousness of performing a 
magnanimous deed-interrupted several times 
by the tears that dimmed her velvety black 
eyes— she wrote that touching letter the arrival 
of which had so amazed Nicholas. 

CHAPTER IX 

Thf. oi-hcfr and soldiers who had arrested 
Pierre moated him with hostility but yet with 
respect, in the guardhouse to which he was 
taken. In their attitude toward him could still 
be felt both uncertainty as to who he might be 
—perhaps a very important person— and hostil- 
ity as a result of their recent personal conflict 
with him. 

But when the guard was relieved next morn- 
ing. V-rrre felt that lor the new guard— both 
officers and men— he was not as interesting as 
he had been to his captors; and in fact the 
guard of the second day did not recognize in 
this big, stout man in a peasant coat the vigor- 
ous person who had fought so desperately with 
the marauder and the convoy and had uttered 
those solemn w'orcls about saving a child; they 
saw in him only No. 17 of the captured Rus- 
sians, arrested and detained for some reason 
by ordcT of the Higher C^ommand. If they 
noticed anything remarkable about Pierre, it 
was only his unabashed, meditative concentra- 
tion and thruightlulness, and the w'ay he spoke 
French, which struck them as surprisingly 
good. In spite of this he was placed that day 
with the other arrested suspects, as the sepa- 
rate room he had occupied was rcc^uirecl by an 
oflic er. 

All the Russians confined with Pierre were 
men of the Icjwest class and, rc(ogni/ing him 
as a gentleman, they all avoided him, more es- 
pecially as he spoke French. Pierre felt .sad at 
hearing them making fun of him. 

That evening he learned that all these pris- 
oners (he, probably, among them) were to be 
tried for incendiarism. On the third day he 
was taken with the others to a house where a 
French general with a white mustache sat with 
two colonels and other Frenchmen with scarves 
on their arms. With the precision and definite- 
ness customary in addressing prisoners, and 
which is supposed to preclude human frailty. 


Pierre like the others was questioned as to who 
he was, where he had been, with what object, 
and so on. 

These questions, like questions put at trials 
generally, left the essence of the matter aside, 
shut out the possibility of that essence’s being 
revealed, and were designed only to form a 
channel through which the judges wished the 
answers of the accused to flow so as to lead to 
the desired result, namely a conviction* As 
soon as Pierre began to say anything that did 
not fit in with that aim, the channel was re- 
moved and the water could flow to waste. Pierre 
felt, moreover, what the accused alwass feel at 
their trial, perplexity as to why these questions 
weic put to him. He had a feeling that it was 
only out of condescension or a kind of civility 
that this device of placing a channel was em- 
ployed. He knew he was in these men’s power, 
that only by force had they brought him there, 
thal force alone gave them the right to de- 
mand answers to their questions, and that the 
sole object of that assembly was to inculpate 
him. And so, as they had the power and wish 
to inculpate him, this expedient of an inquiry 
and trial seemed unnecessary. It was evident 
that any answer would lead to conviction. 
When asked what he was doing when he was 
ancstecl. Pierre replied in a rather tragic man- 
ner that he was restoring to its parents a child 
he had saved from the flames. Why had he 
fought the marauder? Pierre answered that he 
“was protecting a woman,” and that “to pro- 
tect a woman w'ho was being insulted was the 
duty of every man; that . . .” They interrupted 
him, for this was not to the point. Why was he 
in the yard of a burning house where witnesses 
Jiad seen him? He replied that he had gone 
out to see what was happening in Moscow. 
Again they interrupted him: they had not 
asked where he was going, but svhy he was 
found near the fire? Who was he? they asked, 
repeating their first question, which he had de- 
clined to answer. Again he replied that he 
could not answer it. 

**Put that down, that’s bad . . . very bad,” 
sternly remarked the general with the white 
mustache and red flushed face. 

On the fourth day fires broke out on the 
Zubovski rampart. 

Pierre anti thirteen others were moved to 
the coach house of a merchant’s house near 
the Crimean bridge. On his way through the 
streets Pierre felt stifled by the smoke which 
seemed to hang over the whole city. Fires were 
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visible on all sides. He did not then realize the 
significance of the burning of Moscow, and 
looked at the hrcs with horror. 

He passed four days in the coach house near 
the Crimean bridge and during that time 
learned, from the talk of the French soldiers, 
that all those confined there were awaiting a 
decision which might come any day from the 
marshal. What marshal this was, Pierre could 
not learn from the soldiers. Evidently for them 
“the marshal" represented a very high and rath- 
er mysterious power. 

'Fhese first days, before the eighth of Sep- 
tember when the prisoners were had up for a 
second examination, were the hardest of all 
for Pierre. 

CHAPTER X 

On fhf fight h of Sfptfmber an officer— a very 
important one judging by the respect the 
guards showed him— entered the cfiach house 
where the prisoners were. This officer, proba- 
bly someone on the staff, w»as holding a paper 
in his hand, and called over all the Russians 
there, naming Pierre as “the man who does 
not give his name.” Glancing indolently and 
indifferently at all the prisoners, he ordered 
the officer in charge to have them decently 
dressed and tidied up before taking them to 
the marshal. An hour later a squad of soldiers 
arrived and Pierre with thirteen others was led 
to the Virgiirs Field. It was a fine day, sunny 
after rain, and the air was unusually pure. The 
smoke did not hang low as on the day when 
Pierre had been taken from the guardhouse 
on the Zubovski rampart, but rose through the 
pure air in columns. No flames were seen, but 
columns of smoke rose on all sides, and all 
Moscow as far as Pierre could see was one vast 
chaired ruin. On all sides there were waste 
sp«iccs with only stoves and chimney stacks 
still standing, and here and there the black- 
ened walls of some brick houses. Pierre gazed 
at the ruins and did not rer ogni/e districts he 
had known well. Here and there he could see 
churches that had not been burned. The Krem- 
lin, which was not destroyed, gleamed white in 
the distance w'ith its towers and the belfry of 
Ivdn the Great. The domes of the New Con- 
vent of the Virgin glittered brightly and its 
bells were ringing particularly cleat ly. These 
bells reminded Pierre that it was Sunday and 
the feast of the Nativity of the Virgin. But 
there seemed to be no one to celebrate this 
holiday: every where were blackened ruins, and 
the few Russians to be seen were tattered and 


frightened people who tried to hide when they 
saw the French. 

It was plain that the Russian nest was ruined 
and destroyed, but in place of the Russian or- 
der of life that had been destroyed, Pierre un- 
consciously felt that a quite clifferent, firm, 
French order had been established over this 
ruined nest. He felt this in the looks ol the sol- 
diers who, marching in regular ranks briskly 
and gaily, w’crc escorting him and the other 
criminals: he felt it in the looks of an impe^r- 
tant Flench official in a carriage and pair driven 
by a soldier, whom they met on the way. He 
felt it in the merry sounds of regimental music 
he heard from the left side of the field, and felt 
and realized it especially from the list of pris- 
oners the French olheer had read out when he 
came that morning. Pierre had been taken by 
one set of soldiers and led first to one and then 
to another place w4th dozens of other men, and 
it seemed that they might have forgotten him, 
or confused him with the others. But no: the 
answers he had given when questioned had 
come back to him in his designation as “the 
man who docs not give his name," and under 
that appellation, which to Pierre seemed tei- 
rible, they were now leading him somewhere 
with unhesitating assurance on their fac es that 
he and all the other prisoners were exactly the 
ones they wanted and that they were being 
taken to the pri^per place. Picric felt himself 
to be an insignificant chip fallen among the 
wheels of a machine whose action he dicl not 
understand but which was working W'ell. 

He and the other prisoners were taken to 
the right side ol the Virgin’s Field, to a l.irge 
white house with an immense garden not far 
from the convent. 'I his was Prince Shcheib/i- 
tov’s house, where Pierre had often been in 
other days, and which, as he learned from the 
talk of the soldiers, was now occupied by the 
marshal, the Duke of Eckmiihl (Davout). 

I'hey were taken to the entrance and led in- 
to the house one by one. Pierre was the sixth 
to enter. He was conducted through a glass 
gallery, an anteroom, and a hall, which were 
familiar to him, into a long low study at the 
door of which stood an adjutant. 

Davout, spectacles on nose, sat bent over a 
table at the further end of the room. Pierre 
went close up to him, but Davout. evidently 
consulting a paper that lay before him, did not 
lcK)k up. Without raising his eyes, he said in a 
low' voice: 

“Who are you?" 

Pierre was silent because he was incapable 
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of uttering a word. To him Davout was not 
merely a French general, but a man notorious 
for his cruelty. L>oking at his cold face, as he 
sat like a stern schoolmaster who was prepared 
to wait awhile for an answ'cr, Pierre felt that 
every instant of delay might cost him his life; 
but he did not know what to say. He did not 
venture to repeat what he had said at his first 
examination, yet to disilosc his rank and posi- 
tion was dangerous and embarrassing. So he 
was silent. But before he liad decided what to 
do, Davout raised his head, pushed his spec- 
tacles back on his forelicad, screwed up his 
eyes, and looked intently at him. 

*‘I know that man," he said in a cold, meas- 
ured tone, evidently calculated to frighten 
Pieirc. 

The chill that had been running down 
Pierre’s back now seized his head as in a vise. 

"You cannot know me, General, I have nev- 
er sc‘en you . . .” 

"He is a Russian spy," Davout interrupted, 
addressing anotlier general who was present, 
blit ... Pierre had not noticed. 

Davout turned away. With an unexpected 
reverberation in his voice Pierre rapidly !>e- 
gan: 

"No, monseigneur," he said, suddenly re- 
membering that Davout was a duke. "No, mon- 
seigneur, ^ou cannot have known me. I am a 
militia oflicer and have not quitted Moscow." 

"Your name?" asked Davout. 

"Bcziikhov." 

"What proof have I that you arc not lying?” 

"Monscigneurl" exclaimed Pierre, not in an 
offended but in a pleading voice. 

Davout looked up and gazed intently at him. 
For some seconds they looked at one another, 
ami that look saved Pierre. Apart Irom comli- 
tions of war and law, that look established hu- 
man relations between the two men. At that 
moment an immense number of things passed 
dimly through both their minds, and they re- 
alized that they were both children ol human- 
ify and were brothers. 

At the first glance, when Davout had only 
raised his head from the papers where human 
affairs and lives were indicated by numbers, 
ISerre was merely a circumstance, and Davout 
could have shot him without burdening his 
conscience with an evil deed, but now he saw 
in him a human being. He reflected for a mo- 
ment. 

"flow can you show* me that you are telling 
the truth?" said Davout coldly. 

Pierre remembered Kaniballe. and named 


him and his regiment and the street where the 
house was. 

"You are not what you say," returned Da- 
vout. 

In a trembling, faltering voice Pierre began 
adducing proofs of the truth of his statements. 

But at that moment an adjutant entered and 
reported something to Davout. 

Davout brightened up at the news the ad- 
jutant brought, and began buttoning uj> his 
uniform. It seemed that he had cjuite forgotten 
Pierre. 

When the adjutant reminded him of the 
prisoner, he jerked his head in Pierre’s direc- 
tion with a frown and ordered him to be led 
aw^ay. But where they were to take him Pierre 
did not know: back to the coach house or to 
the place of execution his companions had 
pointed out to him as they crossed the Virgin's 
Field. 

He turned his head and saw that the adju- 
tant was putting another question to Davout. 

"Yes. of course!" replied Davout, but what 
this “yes" meant. Pierre did not know. 

Pierre could not afterwards remember how 
he went, whether it was far, or in which direc- 
tion. His faculties were quite numbed, he was 
stupefied, and noticing nothing around him 
went on moving his legs as the others did till 
they all stopped and he stopped too. The only 
thought in his mind at that time was: who was 
it that had reall) sentenced him to death? Not 
the men on the commission that had first ex- 
amined hiin-^not one of them had wished to 
or, evidently, could have done it. It was not 
Davout, who had looked at him in so human a 
way. In another moment Davout would have 
realized that he was doing wrong, but just then 
the adjutant liad come in and interrupted him. 
'Fhe adjutant, also, had evidently had no evil 
intent though he might have refrained from 
coming in. Then who was executing him. kill- 
ing him, depriving him of life— him. Pierre, 
with all his memories, as[)irations, hopes, and 
thoughts? Who was doing this? And Pierre felt 
that it was no one. 

It was a system— a concurrence of circum- 
stances. 

A system of some sort was killing him— 
Pierre— depriving him of life, of everything, 
annihilating him. 

CHAP PER XI 

Fro.m Princk Shc.iifrbAtov’s house the pris- 
oners were led straight clown thc\'irgin’s Field, 
to the left of the nunnery, as far as a kitchen 
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garden in which a post had been set up. Be- 
yond that post a fresh pit had been dug in the 
ground, and near the post and the pit a large 
crowd stood in a semicircle. The crowd con- 
sisted of a few Russians and many of Napo- 
leon's soldiers who were not on duty-Cier- 
mans, Italians, and Frenchmen, in a variety of 
uniforms. To the right and lelt of the post 
stood rows of French troops in blue uniforms 
with red epaulets and high boots and shakos. 

The prisoners were placed in a certain or- 
der, according to the list (Pierre was sixth), 
and were led to the post. Several drums sud- 
denly began to beat on both sides of them, 
and at that sound Pierre felt as if part of his 
soul had been torn aw.iy. He lost the power of 
thinking or understanding. He could only hear 
and see. And he had only one wish—that the 
frightful thing that had to happen should hap- 
pen quickly. Pierre looked round at his fellow 
prisoners and scrutinized them. 

'Fhe two first were convicts with shaven heads. 
One was tall and thin, the other dark, shaggy, 
and sinewy, with a flat nose. The third was a 
domestic serf, about forty-five years old. with 
grizzled hair and a plump, well-nourished body. 
The fourth was a peasant, a very handsome 
man with a broad, light- brown beard and black 
eyes. The fifth was a factory hand, a thin, 
sallow-faced lad of eighteen in a loose coat. 

Pierre heard the French consulting whether 
to shoot them separately or two at a time. ‘*In 
couples," replied the officer in command in a 
calm voice. There was a stir in* the ranks of 
the soldiers and it was evident that they were 
all hurrying— not as men hurry to do some- 
thing they understand, but as people hurry to 
finish a necessary but unpleasant and incom- 
prehensible task. 

A French official wearing a scarf came up to 
the right of the row of prisoners and read out 
the sentence in Russian and in Freruh. 

Then two pairs of Frenchmen approached 
the criminals and at the officer's command took 
the two convicts who stood first in the row. 
I'hc convicts stopped w'hen they reached the 
post and, while sacks wer^* being brought, 
looked dumbly around as a wounded beast 
looks at an approac hing huntsman. One crossed 
himself continually, the other scratched his 
back and made a movement of the lips resem- 
bling a smile. With hurried hands the soldiers 
blindfolded them, drawing the sacks over their 
heads, and bound them to the post. 

Twelve sharpshooters with muskets stepped 
out of the ranks with a firm regular tread and 


halted eight paces from the post. Pierre turned 
away to avoid seeing what was going to hap- 
pen. Suddenly a crackling, rolling noise was 
heard which seemed to him louder than the 
most terrific thunder, and he looked round. 
There was some smoke, and the Frenchmen 
were doing something near the pit, vn'th pale 
faces and tremblinghands. Two more prisoners 
were led up. In the same way and with similar 
looks, these two glancrd vainly at the onlook- 
ers with only a silent appeal for protection in 
their eyes, evidently unable to understand or 
believe what was going to happen to them. 
They could not believe it because they alone 
knew what their life meant to them, and so 
they neither understood nor believed that it 
could be taken from them. 

Again Pierre did not wdsh to look and again 
turned away; but again the sound as of a fright 
fill explosion struck his ear, and at the same 
moment he saw smoke, blood, and the pale, 
scared faces of the Frenchmen who were again 
doing something by the post, their trembling 
hands impeding one another. Pierre, breath- 
ing heavily, looked around as if asking w hat it 
meant. 'Fhe same (juesiion was expressed in 
all the looks that met his. 

On the faces ol all the Russians and of the 
Frenc h soldiers and officers without exception, 
he read the same dismay, horrot, and conflict 
that were in his own heart. ‘‘But who, after all, 
is doing this? I'hey arc all suliering as 1 am. 
Who then is it? Who?" flashed for an instant 
thiough his mind. 

“Sharpshooters of the 86th, forwardi" 
shouted someone. The fifth prisoner, the one 
next to Pierre, was led away— alone. Pierre did 
not understand that he was saved, that he and 
the rest had been brought there only to wit- 
ness the execution. With ever-growing horror, 
and no sense of joy or relief, he gazed at what 
was taking place.'Fhe fifth man was the factory 
lad in the loose cloak. The moment they laid 
hands on him he sprang aside in terror and 
clutched at Pierre. (Pierre shuddered and 
shook himself free.) The lad was unable to 
w'alk. They dragged him along, holding him 
up under the aims, and he screamed. When 
they got him to the jKist he grew c]uiet, as if he 
suddenly understood something. WheihcT he 
understood that screaming was usclessor wheth- 
er he thought it inaedible that men should 
kill him, at any rate he took his stand at the 
post, waiting to be blindfolded like the others, 
and like a wounded animal looked around 
him with glittering eyes. 
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Pierre was no longer able to turn away and 
dose his eyes. His (uriosiiy and agitation, like 
that of the whole crowd, reached the highest 
pitch at this fifth murder. Like the others this 
fifth man seemed calm; he wrapped his loose 
cloak closer and lubhed one bare loot with 
the other. 

When they began to blindfold him he him- 
self adjusted the knot which hurt the back of 
his head; then when they projjpcd him against 
tlic bloodstained post, he leaned back and, not 
being comfortable in that position, straight- 
ened himself, adjusted his feet, and leaned back 
again more comfortably. Pierre did not take 
his e)es from him and did not miss his slightest 
movement. 

Piobably a word of command was given and 
was followed by the reports of eight muskets; 
but try as he wcmlcl Pierre could not afterwards 
remember having lieard the slightest sound of 
the shots. He only saw how the wwkman sud- 
denly sank down on the cords that held him, 
how blood show'ed itself in two ))laces. how 
the ’'ij V slackened under the weight of the 
hanging body, and how the workman sat down, 
his head hanging unnaturallyand one leg bent 
under liim. Pierre ran up to the post. No one 
hindered him. Pale, frightened people were 
doing something around the workman. The 
lower jaw of an old Frenchman with a thick 
mustache trembled as he untied the ro])es.The 
body c collapsed. The soldiers dragged it awk- 
wardly from the post and began pushing it in- 
to the pit. 

I'hey all plainly and certainly knew that 
they were criminals who must hide the traces 
ol their guilt as cjuickly as possible. 

Pierre glanced into the pit and saw that the 
factory lad was lying with his knees close up 
to his head and one shoulder higher than the 
other. That shoulder rose and fell rhythmical- 
ly and convulsively, but spadefids of earth were 
already being thrown over the whole body. 
One of the soldiers, evidently suffering, shouted 
gruffly and angrily at Pierre to go back. But 
Pierre did not understand him and remained 
near the post, and no one drove him away. 

When the pit had been filled up a command 
was given. Pierre was taken back to his place, 
and the rows of troops on both sides of the 
post made a half turn and went past it at a 
measured pace.'Fhe twenty-four sharpshooters 
with discharged muskets, standing in the cen- 
ter of the circle, ran back to their places as the 
companies passed by. 

Pierre ga/cd now with dazed eyes at these 


sharpshooters who ran in couples out of the 
circle. All but one rejoined their companies. 
This one, a young soldier, his face deadly pale, 
his shako pushed back, and his musket resting 
on the ground, still stood near the pit at the 
spot from which he had fired. He swayed like 
a drunken man, taking some steps forward and 
bac k to save himself from falling. An old, non- 
commissioned officer nui out of the ranks and 
taking him by the ellx>w dragged liirn to liis 
company. l*hc crf)wd of Russians and French- 
men began to disperse. They all went away 
silently and with drooping heads. 

“That will teach them to start fires," said 
one of the Frenchmen. 

Pierre glanced round at the speaker and saw 
that it was a soldier w'ho was trying to find 
some relief after what had been done, but was 
not able to do so. Without finishing what he 
had begun to say he made a hopeless move- 
ment with his arm and went away. 

CHAPTER XII 

After the execution Pierre was separated 
from the rest of the prisoners and placed alone 
in a small, ruined, anti befouled church. 

I'oward evening a noncommissioned officer 
entered with two soldiers and told him that he 
had been pardoned and would now go to the 
barracks for the prisoners of war. Witliout un- 
derstanding what was said to him, Pierre got 
up and went with the soldiers. They took him 
to the upper end of the field, where there were 
some shccls built of charred planks, beams, and 
battens, anci led him into one of them. In the 
darkness some twenty different men surround- 
ed Pierre. He looked at them without under- 
standing wJio they were, why they were there, 
or what they wanted of him. He heard what 
they said, but did not understand the meaning 
of the words and made no kind of deduction 
from or application of them. He replied to 
questions they put to him, but did not consid- 
er who was listening to his replies, nor how 
they would understand them. He looked at 
their faces and figures, but they all seemed to 
him ccjually meaningless. 

From the moment Pierrehad witnessed those 
terrible murders committed by men who did 
not wish to commit them, it was as if the main- 
spring of his life, on which everything de- 
pended and which made everything appear 
alisc, had suddenly been wrenched out and 
everything had collapsed into a heap of mean- 
ingless rubbish. Though he did not acknowl- 
edge it to himself, his faith in the right order- 
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ing of the universe, in humanity, in his own 
soul, and in God, had been destroyed. He had 
experienced this before, but never so strongly 
as now. When similar doubts had assailed him 
before, they had been the result of his own 
wrongdoing, and at the bottom of his heart he 
had felt that relief from his despair and from 
those doubts was to be found within himself. 
But now he felt that the universe had crumbled 
before his eyes and only meaningless ruins re- 
mained. and this not by any fault of his own. 
He felt that it was not in his power to regain 
faith in the meaning of life. 

Around him in the darkness men were stand- 
ing and evidently something about him inter- 
ested them greatly. I"hey were telling him 
something and asking him something. Then 
they led him away somewhere, and at last he 
found himself in a corner ol the shed among 
men who w'erc laughing and talking on all 
sides. 

“Well. then, mates . . . that very prince who 
. . some voice at the other end of the shed 
was saying, with a strong emphasis on the word 
who. 

Sitting silent and motionless on a heap of 
straw against thewall, Pierre sometimes opened 
and sometimes closed his eyes. But as soon as 
he closed them he saw before him the dreadful 
face of the factory lad— especially dreadful be- 
cause of its simplicity— and the fates of the 
murderers, even more dreadful because of 
their disejuiet. And he opened his eyes again 
and stared vacantly into the darkness around 
him. 

Beside him in a stooping position sat a small 
man of wliose presence he was hrst made aware 
by a strong smell of perspiration which came 
from him every time he mo\cd. This man was 
doing something to his legs in the darkness, 
and though Pierre could not sec his face he felt 
that the man continually glanced at him. On 
growing used to the darkness Pierre saw that 
the man was taking off his leg bands, and the 
way he did it aroused Pierre’s interest. 

Having unwound the string that tied the 
band on one leg, he carefullv coiled it up and 
immediately set to work on the other leg, 
glancing up at Pierre. While one hand hung 
up the first string the other was already un- 
winding the bancl on the second leg. In this 
way, having carefully removed the leg bands 
by deft circular motions of his arm following 
one another uninterruptedly, the man Jiung 
the leg bands up on some pegs fixed alxive his 
head. Then he took out a knife, tut somcthnig. 


closc^d the knife, placed it under the head of 
his bed, and, seating himself comfortably, 
clasped his arms round his lifted knees and 
fixed his eyes on Pierre. The latter was con- 
scious of something pleasant, comforting, and 
well rounded in these deft movements, in the 
man’s well-ordered arrangements in h'scorncfr, 
and even in his very smell, and he looked at 
the man without taking his eyes from him. 

“You’ve seen a lot of trouble, sir, eh?*’ the 
little man suddenly said. 

And there was so much kindliness and sim- 
plicity in his singsong voice that Pierre tried to 
reply, but his jaw trembled and he felt tears 
rising to his eyes. The little fellow, giving Pierre 
no time to betray his confusion, instantly con- 
tinued in the same pleasant tones: 

“Kh, lad, don’t fretl’’ said he, in the tender 
singsong caressing voice old Russian peasant 
women employ. “Don’t fret, fiiend—'suirer an 
hour, li\e lor an age!’ that’s how it is, my cic'ar 
fellow. And here we live, thank hc'aven, with- 
out oilense. Among these h>lk, too, there are 
good men as well as bad,” said he. and still 
speaking, he tui iied on his knees with a supple 
movement, got up, c(»ughecl, and went oil to 
another part ol the shed. 

‘T‘h, you rascal!” Pierre heard the same kind 
voice saying at the other end of the shed. “So 
you’ve come, you rascal? She lemembeis. . . . 
Now, now, that’ll do!” 

And the soldier, pushing away a little dog 
that was jumping up at him, returned to his 
place and sat down. In his hands he had some- 
thing wrapped in a rag. 

“Here, eat a bit, sir,” said he, resuming his 
former respcctiul tone as he unwrapped and 
offered Piene some baked [lotatoes. “We had 
soup lor dinner and the potatoes are grand!” 

Pierre had not eaten all day and the smell ol 
the potatoes seemed extremely pleasant to him. 
He thanked the soldier and began to eat. 

“Well, are they all right?” said the soldier 
with a smile. “You should do like this.” 

He took a potato, drew out his clasp knife, 
cut the potato into two equal halves on the 
palm of his hand, sprinkled some salt on it 
from the rag, and handed it to Pierre. 

“The potatoes are grandl” he said once 
more. “Eat some like that!” 

Pierre thought he had never eaten anything 
that tasted better. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said he, “but why did 
they shcKJt those poor fellows? I'he last one 
was hardly twenty.” 

“Tss, tt . . . I” said the little man. “Ah, what 
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a sin . , . what a sini” he added quickly, and as “But it's all the same now/' Pierre could not 


if his words were always waiting ready in his 
mouth and flew out involuntarily he went on: 
“How was it, sir, that you stayed in \fosrow?“ 

“I didn't think they would come so soon. I 
stayed accidentally," replied Pierre. 

“And how did they arrest you. dear lad? At 
)our house?" 

“No, I went to look at the fire, and they 
aricsted me there, and tried me as an incendi- 
ary." 

“Wliere there's law there's injustice," put in 
the little man. 

“iVnd have you been here long?’ Pierre asked 
as he miinthed the last <jf the potato. 

“I? It was last Sunday they took me, out of 
a hospital in Moscow.” 

“Why, are you a soldier then?” 

“Yes, we aic soldiers of the Apsheron regi- 
ment. I was dying of fever. We weren’t told 
anything. There were some twenty of us lying 
there. We had no idea, never guessed at all.” 

“And do you feel sad here?" Pierre inquired. 

“How 1 o* one help it, lad? My name is Plat- 
/m, and the surname is Karat.iev," he added, 
evidently wishing to make it easier for Pierre 
to address him. “They call me 'little falcon’ in 
the regiment. How is one to help feeling sad? 
Mostow—she’s the mother of cities. How can 
one see all this and not feel sad? But ‘the mag- 
got gnaws the cabbage, yet dies first’; that's 
what the old folks used to tell us," he added 
rapidly. 

"What? What did you say?" asked Pierre. 

“Who? I?" said Karatdev. “1 .say things hap 
pen not as we plan but as God judges," he re- 
plied, thinking that he was repeating what he 
had said before, and immediately continued: 

“W'ell, and you, have you a family estate, sir? 
And a house? So you have abundance, then? 
And a housewife? And your old parents, are 
they still living?" he asked. 

And though it was too dark for Pierre to see, 
he felt that a suppressed smile of kindliness 
puckered the solclicr’s lips as he put these 
c}uestions. He seemed grieved that Pierre had 
no parents, especially that he had no mother. 

“A wile for counsel, a mothcr-in-law' for wel- 
come, but there's none as dear as one’s own 
motherl" said he. “Well, and have you little 
ones?" he went on asking. 

Again Pierre's negative answer seemed to 
distress him, and he hastened to add: 

“Never mind! You're young folks yet, and 
please God may still have some. The gieat 
thing is to live in harmony. . . 


help saying. 

“Ah, my dear fellowl" rejoined Karatdev, 
“never decline a prison or a beggar’s sack I" 

He seated himself more comfortably and 
coughed, evidently preparing to tell a Jong 
stoty. 

“Well, my dear fellow, 1 was still living at 
home,” he began. “We had a well-to-do home- 
stead, plenty of land, we peasants lived well 
and our house was one to thank CrocI lor. When 
Father and we went out mowing there were 
seven of us. Wc lived well. We w’cre real peas- 
ants. It so happened . . ." 

And Platon Karatdev told a long stoiy of 
how* he had gone into someone’s copse to take 
wood, how he had been caught by the keeper, 
had been tried, flogged, and sent to seivc as a 
soldier. 

“Well, lad,” and a smile changed the tone of 
his voice, “we thought it was a misfoitunc but 
it turned out a blessing! If it had not been for 
my sin, my brother would have had to go as a 
soldier. But he, my younger brother, had five 
little ones, while I, you see, only left a wife 
behind. We had a little girl, but God t(x>k her 
before I WTiit as a soldier. I come home on 
leave and I’ll tell you how it was, I look and 
see that they are liv ing better than before. The 
yard full of cattle, the women at home, two 
brothers aw’ay earning w'ages, and only .Michael 
the youngest, at home. Father, he sa^s, *.\11 my 
children are the same to me: it hurts the same 
whichever finger gets bitten. But if Platon 
hadn’t been shaved for a soldier, Michael 
would have had to go.' He called us all to him 
and, will you believe it, placed us in fiont of 
the icons. ‘Michael.’ he says, ‘come here and 
bow clown to his feet; and you, young woman, 
you bow down too: and you, grandchildren, 
also bow down before him! Ho you under- 
stand?’ he says. That’s how it is, clear fellow. 
Fate looks for a head. But we are always judg- 
ing, ‘that’s not well— that's not right!' Our luck 
is like water in a dragnet: you pull at it and 
it bulges, but when you’ve drawn it out it’s 
empty! 1 hat’s how it is.” 

And Platon shifted his scat on the straw. 

After a shott silence he rose. 

“Well, I think you must be sleepy,” said he, 
and began rapidly crossing himself and repeat- 
ing: 

"Ix)rd Jesus Christ, holy Saint Nicholas, 
Frola and Lavra! Lord Jesus Christ, holy Saint 
Nicholas, Frola and Lavra I Lord Jesus Christ, 
have mercy on us and save usi" he concluded, 
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then bowed to the ground, got up, sighed, and 
sat down again on his heap of straw. “'Fhat's 
the way. Lay me down like a stone, O God, 
and raise me up like a loaf,’* he muttered as he 
lay down, pulling his coat over him. 

“What prayer was that you were saying?” 
asked Pierre. 

“Eh?” murmured Platan, who had almost 
fallen asleep. “What was I saying? I was pray- 
ing. Don't you pray?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Pierre. “But what was that 
you said: Frola and Lavra?” 

“Well, of course,” replied Plat(')n quickly, 
“the horses’ saints. One must pity the animals 
t(K). Eh, the rascal! Now you’ve curled up and 
got warm, you daughter of a bitch!” said Kara- 
tdev, touching the dog that lay at his feet, and 
again turning o\er he fell asleep immediately. 

Sounds of crying and screaming came from 
somewhere in the distance outside, and flames 
were visible through the cTacks of the shed, 
but inside it was quiet and dark. For a long 
time Pierre did not sleep, but lay with eyes 
open in the darkness, listening to the regular 
snoring of Platdn who lay beside him, and he 
felt that the world that had been shattered was 
once more stirring in his soul with a new 
beauty and on new and unshakable founda- 
tions. 

CHAPTER XIII 

Twenit-thrbe soldiers, three officers, and 
two officials were confined in the shed in which 
Pierre had been placed a ndwhere'he remained 
for four weeks. 

When Pierre remembered them afterwards 
they all seemed misty figures to him except 
Platc')n Karatdev, who always remained in his 
mind a most vivid and precious memory and 
the personification of everything Russian, 
kindly, and round. When Pierre saw his neigh- 
bor next morning at dawn the first impression 
of him, as of something round, was fully con- 
firmed: Platdn’s whole figure— in a French 
overcoat girdled with a cord, a soldier’s cap, 
and bast shoes— was round. His head was quite 
round, his back, chest, shoulders, and even his 
arms, which he held as if ever ready to em- 
brace something, were rounded, his pleasant 
smile and his large, gentle brown eyes were 
also round. 

Platdn Karatdev must have been fifty, judg- 
ing by his stories of campaigns he had been in, 
told as by an old soldier. He did not himself 
know his age and was quite unable to deter- 
mine it. But his brilliantly white, strong teeth 


which showed in two unbroken semicircles 
when he laughed— as he often did— were all 
sound and good, there was not a gray hair in 
his beard or on his head, and his whole body 
gave an impression of suppleness and especial- 
ly of firmness and endurance. 

His face, despite its fine, rounded VTinkles, 
had an expression of innocence and youth, his 
voice was pleasant and musical. But the chief 
peculiarity of his speech was its directness and 
appositcncss. It was evident that he never con- 
sidered what he had said or was going to say, 
and consequently the rapidity and justice of 
his intonation had an irresistible persuasive- 
ness. 

His physical strength and agility during the 
first days of his imprisonment were such that 
he seemed not to know what fatigue and sick- 
ness meant. Every night before lying down, he 
said: “Lord, lay me down as a stone and raise 
me up as a loaf!” and every morning on get- 
ting up, he said: “1 lay down and curled up, 1 
get up and shake myself.” And indeed he only 
had to lie down, to fall asleep like a stone, and 
he only had to shake hirnsell, to be ready with- 
out a moment’s delay lor some work, just as 
children are ready to j)lay directly they awake. 
He could do everything, not very well but not 
badly. He baked, cooked, sewed, planed, and 
mended boots. He was always busy, and only 
at night allowed himscHconvei sation -of which 
he was fond— and songs. He did not sing like a 
trained singer who knows he is listened to, but 
like the birds, evidently giving vent to the 
sounds in the same way that one stretches one- 
self or walks about to get rid of stiffness, and 
the sounds weic always high-pitched, mourn- 
ful, delicate, and almost feminine, and his face 
at sue h times was very serious. 

Having been taken prisoner and allowed Iiis 
beard to grow, he seemed to have thrown oft 
all that had been forced upon him— everything 
military and alien to himself— and had returned 
to his former peasant habits. 

“A soldier on leave— a shirt outside 
breeches,” * he would say. 

He did not like talking about his life as a 
soldier, though he did not complain, and often 
mentioned that he had not been flogged once 
during the whole of his army service. When 
he related anything it was generally some old 
and evidently precious memory of his “Chris- 

'The peasants wear their shirts fastened by a 
girdle at the waist and hanging loose outside their 
breeches, whereas a soldier’s shirt is tucked inside. 
-Tr. 
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tian" life, as he called his peasant existence. 
The proverbs, of which his talk was full, were 
for the most part not the coarse and indecent 
saws soldiers employ, but those folk sayings 
which taken without a context seem so insig- 
nificant, but when used appositely suddenly ac- 
ejuire a significance of profound wisdom. 

He would often say the exact opposite of 
what he had said on a previous occasion, yet 
both would be right. He liked to talk and he 
talked well, adorning his speech with terms of 
endearment and with folk sayings which Pierre 
thought he invented himself, but the chief 
charm of his talk lay in the fact that the com- 
monest events—someiimes just such as Pierre 
had witnessed without taking notice of them— 
assumed in Karatdev’s speech a character of 
solemn fitness. He liked to hear the folk tales 
one of the soldiers used to tell of an evening 
(they w'crc alw'ays the same), but most of all he 
liked to hear stories of rc‘al life. He wr)uld 
smile joyfully when listening to such stories, 
now’ and then putting in a woid or asking a 
ciuctio-. .o make the moral beauty of w'hat he 
was told clear to himself. Karataev had no at- 
tachments, friendships, or love, as Picirc un- 
derstood them, but loved and lived affection- 
ately with everything life brought him in con- 
tact with, particularly with iiian—not any par- 
ticular man, but those with w'hom he happened 
to be. He loved his dog, his coinracles, the 
French, and Pierre who was his neighbor, but 
Pierre felt that in spite of Karataev’s affec tion- 
ate tenderness for him (by which he uncon- 
sciously gave Pierre’s spiritual life its due) he 
w’c:)uld not have giieved for a niomcnt at part- 
ing Iroin him. And Pierre began tci feel in the 
same way toward Karatiiev. 

'Fc) all the other prisoners PlatcSn Karat.lcv 
seemed a most ordinary soldier. I'hey called 
him “little falcon” or “Platcisha,” chaffed him 
good-naturedly, and sent him on errands. But 
to PieiTe he always remained what he had 
seemed that first night: an unfathomable, 
rounded, eternal personification of the spirit 
of sim[)licity and tiuth. 

Plat()n Karatdev knc'w nothing by heart ex- 
cept his prayers. When he began to speak he 
seemed not to know how he would conclude. 

Sometimes Pierre, struck by the meaning of 
his words, would ask him to repeat them, but 
Platdn could never recall w’hat he had said a 
moment before, just as he never could repeat 
to Pierre the words of his favorite song: native 
and birch tree and my heart is sick occurred in 
it, but when spoken and not sung, no meaning 


could be got out of it. He did not, and could 
not, understand the meaning of words apart 
from their context. Every word and action of 
his was the manifestation of an activity un- 
known to him, which was his life. But his life, 
as he regarded it, had no meaning as a sepa- 
rate thing. It had meaning only as part of a 
whole C3f which he was always conscious. His 
words and actions flowed from him as evenly, 
inevitably, and spontaneously as fragrance ex- 
hales from a flower. He could not understand 
the value or significance of any word or deed 
taken separately. 

CHAPTER XIV 

When Princess Mary heard from Nicholas 
that her brother was with the Rostovs at Yaro- 
slavl she at once prepared to go there, in spite 
of her aunt’s efforts to dissuade her— and not 
merely to go herself but to take her nephew 
w'ith her. Whether it were difficult or easy, pos- 
sible or impossible, she did not ask and did 
not want to know; it was her duty not only 
herself to be near her brother who was perhaps 
dying, but to do everything possible to take his 
son to him, and so she prepared to set off. That 
she had not heard from Prince Andrew him- 
self, Princess .Mary attributed to his being too 
w’eak to write or to his considering the long 
journey too hard ami loo dangerous lor her 
and his son. 

In a few days Princess Mary was ready to 
start. Her cejuipages were the huge family 
coach in which she had traveled to Vordne/h, a 
.semiopen trap, and a baggage cart. With her 
traveled Mademoiselle Bourienne, little Nich- 
olas and his tutor, her old nurse, three maids, 
Tikhon, and a >oung footman and courier her 
aunt had sent to accompany her. 

The usual route through Moscow could not 
be thought of. and the roundabout wav Prin- 
cess Mary was obliged to take through Lipetsk, 
Rva/iin. Vladimir, and Shiiya was ver^ long 
and, as pc^st horses were not everywhere ob- 
tainable, very difficult, and near Ryazan where 
the French were said to have shown themselves 
was even dangeious. 

During this difficult journey Madeim^isclle 
Bourienne, Dcssallcs.and Princess Mary’s serv- 
ants were astonished at her energy and firmness 
of spirit. She went to bed later and ro.se earlier 
than any of them, and no difficulties daunted 
her. Thanks to her activity and energy, which 
infected her fellow travelers, they approached 
Yarosliivl by the end of the second week. 

The last days of her stay in Voronezh had 
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been the happiest of her life. Her love for Ros- 
t6v no longer tormented or agitated her. It 
filled her whole soul, had beromc an integral 
part of herself, and she no longer struggled 
against it. Latterly she had become convinced 
that she loved and was beloved, though she 
never said this definitely to herself in words. 
She had become convinced of it at her last in- 
terview with Nicholas, when he had come to 
tell her that her brother was with the Rostovs. 
Not by a single word had Nicholas alluded to 
the fact that Prince Andrew’s relations with 
Natdsha might, if he recovered, be renewed, 
but Princess Mary saw by his face that he knew 
and thought of this. 

Yet in spite of that, liis relation to her— con- 
siderate, delicate, and loving— not only re- 
mained unchanged, but it sometimes seemed 
to Princess Mary that he was even glad that 
the family connection between them allowed 
him to express his friendship more freely She 
knew that she loved for the first and only 
time in her life and felt that she was beloved, 
and was happy in regard to it. 

But this happiness on one side of her spir- 
itual nature did not prevent her feeling giief 
for her brother with full force: on the contrary, 
that spiritual tranquillity on the one side made 
it the more possible for her to gi\e full play to 
her feeling for her brother. I'hat feeling was 
so strong at the moment of leaving VonSne/h 
that those who saw her off, as they looked at 
her careworn, despairing face, lelt sure she 
would fall ill on the journey. But' the very dif- 
ficulties and preoccupations of the journey, 
which she took so actively in hand, saved her 
for a while from her grief and gave her strength. 

As always happens when traveling. Princess 
Mary thought only of the journey itself, for- 
getting its object. But as she approached Yaro- 
sldvl the thought of what might await her 
there— not after many days, but that very eve- 
ning— again presented itself to her and her agi- 
tation increased to its utmost limit. 

The courier who had been sent on in ad- 
vance to find out where the Rostovs were stay- 
ing in Yaroslavl, and in what condition Prince 
Andrew was, when he met the big coach just 
entering the town gatc» was appalled by the 
terrible pallor of the princess’ face that looked 
out at him from the window. 

“I have found out everything, your excel- 
lency: the Rostdvs are staying at the merchant 
Brdnnikov’s house, in the Square not tar 
from here, right above the Volga,” said the 
courier. 


Princess Mary looked at him with frightened 
inquiry, not understanding why he did not 
reply to what she chiefly wanted to know: how 
was her brother? Mademoiselle Bourienne put 
that question for her. 

”llow is the prince?” she asked. 

“His excellency is staying in the same house 
with them.” 

“Then he is alive,” thought Princess Mary, 
and asked in a low voice: “How is he?” 

“The servants say he is still the same.” 

What “still the same” might mean Princess 
Mary did notask, butw'ith an unnoticed glance 
at little seven-year-old Nicholas, who w.is sit- 
ting in frontof her lookingwith pleasiueat the 
town, she bowed her head and clid not raise it 
again till the heavy coach, rumbling, shaking, 
and swaying, came to a stop, 'riiecairiage steps 
clattered as they were let clown. 

'Flic carriage door wms opened. On the left 
there wasw'ater— a great river— and on the right 
a porch. There were people at the entrance: 
servants, and a rosy giil with a large plait of 
black hair, smiling as it seemed to Princess 
Maiy in an unpleasantly affected way. ( 1 his 
was Sonya.) Princess Mary ran up the steps. 
“'I his way, this wayl” said the girl, with the 
same artificial smile, and the princess found 
herself in the hall facing an eklerly woman of 
Oriental type, who came rapidly to meet her 
with a look of emotion. 1 his was the countess. 
She embiaccd Princess Mary and kissed her. 

“Afon enfant!” she muttered, vous aime 
ei 7'OMA connais dcfnii^ longtemps” ' 

Despite her excitement. Princess Mary re- 
alized that this was the countess and that it was 
necessary to say something to her. Hardly 
knowing how she did it, she contrived to utter 
a few polite phrases in French in the same tone 
as those that had been addressed to her, and 
asked: “How is he?” 

‘T he doctor says that he is not in danger,” 
said the countess, but as she spoke she raised 
her eyes with a sigh, and her gesture conve)ed 
a contradiction of her words. 

“Where is he? Can I see him— can I?” asked 
the princess. 

“One moment. Princess, one moment, my 
dearl Is this his son?” said the countess, turn- 
ing to little Nicholas who was coming in 
with Dessalles. “There will be room for every- 
body, this is a big house. Oh, what a lovely 
boyl” 

The countess took Princess Mary into the 

^“My child! 1 love you and have known you a 
long lime.” 
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drawing room, where S6nya was talking to her with those swift steps that had sounded 


Mademoiselle Bouriennc. The countess ca< 
ressed the boy, and the old count came in and 
welcomed the princess. He had changed very 
much since Princess Mary had last seen him. 
Then he had been a brisk, cheerful, self-assured 
old man: now he seemed a pitiful, bewildered 
person. While talking to Princess Mary he con- 
tinually looked round as if asking everyone 
whether he was doing the right thing. After 
the destruction ot Moscow and of his property, 
thrown out of his accustomed groove beseemed 
to have lost the sense of hisown significance and 
to feel that there was no longer a place for him 
in life. 

In spite of her one desire to see her brother 
as soon as possible, and her vexation that at 
the moment when all she wanted was to see 
him they should be trying to entettaiii her and 
pretending to admire her nephew, the princess 
noticed all that was going on around her and 
lelt the necessity of submitting, for a time, to 
this new order of things which site had entered. 
She kn^w it to be necessary, and though it was 
hard tor her she was not vexed with these peo- 
ple. 

“This is my niece,** said the count, intro- 
ducingS6nya--“Youdon*t know her, Princess?** 

Princess Mary turned to S<Snya and, trying 
to stifle the hostile feeling that arose in her 
toward the girl, she kissed her. But she felt op- 
pressed by the fad that the mood of everyone 
around her was so far from what was in her 
own heart. 

“Where is he?’’ she asked again, addressing 
them all. 

“He is downstairs. NatAsha is with him,’* 
answered Sc'mya, flushing. “We have sent to 
ask. I think you must be tired, Princess.** 

Tears of vexation showed themselves in 
Princess Mary’s eyes. She turned away and was 
about to ask the countess again how to go to 
him, when light, impetuous, and seemingly 
buoyant steps were heard at the door. The 
princess looked round and saw Natasha coming 
in, almost running— that Natasha whom she 
had liked so little at their meeting in Moscow 
long since. 

But hardly had the princess looked at Na- 
tdsha’s face before she realized that here was 
a real comrade in her grief, and consequently a 
friend. She ran to meet her, embraced her, and 
began to cry on her shoulder. 

As soon as Natdsha, sitting at tlie head of 
Prince Andrew’s bed, heard of Princess Mary’s 
arrival, she softly left his room and hastened to 


buoyant to Princess Mary. 

There was only one expression on her agitat- 
ed face when she ran into the drawing rof>m— 
that of love— boundless love for him, for her, 
and for all that was near to the man she loved; 
and of pity, suffering for others, and passion- 
ate desire to give herself entirely to helping 
them. It was plain that at that moment there 
was in Natasha’s heart no thought of herself 
or of her own relations with l^rince Andrew. 

Princess Mary, with her acute sensibility, 
understood all this at the first glance at Natd- 
sha's face, and wept on her shoulder with sor- 
rowful pleasure. 

“Come, come to him, Mary,*’ said Natdsha, 
leading her into the other room. 

Piincess Mary raised her head, dried her 
eyes, and turned to Natasha. She felt that from 
her she would be able to undersland and learn 
everything. 

"How . . .** she began her cjucstion but 
stopped short. 

She felt that it was impossible to ask, or to 
answer, in words. Natdsha’s face and eyes would 
have to tell her all more clearly and profound- 

ly- 

Naldsha was ga/ing at her, but seemed afraid 
and in doubt whether to say all she knew or 
not: she seemed to feel that before those lumi- 
nous eyes which penetrated into the very 
depths of her heart, it was impossible not to 
tell the whole truth which she saw. And sud- 
denly, Natdsha's lips twitched, ugly wrinkles 
gathered round her mouth, and covering her 
face with her hands she burst into sobs. 

Princess Mary understood. 

But she still hoped, and asked, in words she 
herself did not trust; 

“But how is his wound? What is his general 
condition?’* 

"You, you . . . will see,*' was all Natasha 
could say. 

They sat a little while downstairs near his 
room till they had left off crying and were able 
to go to him with calm faces. 

"How has his whole illness gone? Is it long 
since he grew worse? When did this happen?’’ 
Princess Mary inquired. 

Nat;isha told her that at first there had been 
danger from his feverish condition and the 
pain hesulfcred, but at Trditsa that had passed 
and the doctor had only been afraid of gan- 
grene. 'riiat danger had also passed. When 
they reached YaroslAvl the wound had begun 
to fester (Natdsha knew all about such things 
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as festering) and the doctor had said that the 
festering might take a normal course. Then fe- 
ver set in, but the doctor had said the fever was 
not very serious. 

*‘But two days ago this suddenly happened,” 
said Natdsha, strugglingwith her sobs. *‘l don’t 
know why, but you will see what he is like.” 

”ls he weaker? Thinner?” asked the princess. 

”No, it’s not that, but worse. You will sec. 
O, Mary, he is too good, he cannot, cannot live, 
because . . 

CHAPTER XV 

When Natasha opened Prince Andrew’s door 
with a familiar movement and let Princess 
Mary pass into the before her, the prin- 

cess lelt the sobs rising in her throat. Hard as 
she had tried to prey)are herself, and now tried 
to remain tranquil, she knew that she would be 
unable to look at him without tears. 

'Fhc princess understood w'hat Natdsha had 
meant by the words: ’’two days ago //zm sudden- 
ly happened.” She understood those words to 
mean that he had suddenly softened and that 
this soitening and gentleness were signs of ap- 
proaching death. As she stepped to the door 
she already saw in imagination Andrews’s face 
as she remembered it in childhood, a gentle, 
mild, sympathetic face which he had rarely 
shown, and which therefore affected her very 
strongly. She was sure he would speak soft, 
tender words to her such as her father had ut- 
tered before his death, and that she 'would not 
be able to bear it and would bufst into sobs in 
his presence. Yet, sooner or later it had to be, 
and she went in. The sobs rose higher and 
higher in her throat as she more and more 
clearly distinguished his form and her short- 
sighted eyes tried to make out his features, and 
then she saw his face and met his gaze. 

lie was lying in a squirrcl-lur dressing gown 
on a divan, surrounded by pillows. He was 
thin and pale. In one thin, translucently white 
hand he held a handkcrchiel, while with the 
other he stroked the delicate mustache he had 
grown, moving his fingers slowly. His eyes 
gazed at them as they entered. 

On seeing his face and meeting his eyes Prin- 
cess Mary's pace suddenly slackened, she felt 
her tears dry up and her sobs ceased. She sud- 
denly felt guilty and grew timid on catching 
the expression of his face and eyes. 

"But in what am I to blame?” she asked her- 
self. And his cold, stern look replied: "Because 
you arc alive and thinking of the living, while 
I ” 


In the deep gaze that seemed to look not out- 
wards but inwards there was an almost hostile 
expression as he slowly regarded his sister and 
Natasha. 

He kissed his sister, holding her hand in his 
as was their wont. 

“How arc you, Mary? How did you manage 
to get here?” said he in a voice as calm and 
aloof as his look. 

Had he set earned in agony, that scream 
would not have struck such horror into Prin- 
cess Mary’s heart as the tone of his voice. 

"And have you brought little Nicholas?” he 
asked in the same slow, cjuict manner and with 
an obvious effort to remember. 

”How^ are you now?” said Princess Mary, 
herself surprised at what she was saying. 

" That, my dear, you must ask the doctor,” 
he replied, and again making an evident effort 
to be afTectionate, he said with his lips only 
(his w'cjrds clearly did not correspond to his 
thoughts): 

"A/erez, chere amir, d'clrr vermrJ* ^ 

Princess Mary pressed his hand. The pres- 
sure made him w'ince just pcTceptibly. He was 
silent, and she did not know what to say. She 
now understood what had happened to him 
tw’o days before. In his words, his tone, and 
especially in that calm, almost antagonistic 
look could be felt an estrangement from cveiy- 
thing belonging to this world, terrible in one 
who is alive. Evidently only with an eflort 
did he understand anything living; but it 
was obvious that he failed to understand, 
not because he lacked the power to do so 
but because he understood something else— 
something the living did not and could not 
understand— and which wholly occupied his 
mind. 

“There, you see how strangely fate has 
brought us together,” said he, breaking the si- 
lence and pointing to Natdsha. “She looks aft- 
er me all the time.” 

Princess Mary heard him and did not under- 
stand how he could say such a thing. He, the 
sensitive, tender Prince Andrew, how could he 
say that, belorc her whom he loved and W'ho 
loved him? Had he expected to live he could 
not have said those words in that offensively 
cold tone. If he had not known that he was 
dying, how could he have failed to pity her and 
how could he speak like that in her presence? 
The only explanation was that he was indiffer- 
ent, because something else, much more im- 
portant, had been revealed to him. 

^ “Thank you for coming, my dear.” 
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The conversation was cold and disconnect- 
ed and continually broke off. 

“Mary came by way of RyazAn/* said Natd- 
slia. 

Prince Andrew did not notice that she called 
his sister Mary, and only after calling her so in 
his presence did Nat<^isha notice it herself. 

“Really?’' he asked. 

“I’hey told her that all Moscow has been 
burned down, and that . . .“ 

Natiisha stopped. It was impossible to talk. 
It was plain that he was making an effort to lis- 
ten, but could not do so. 

“Yes, they say it’s burned,** he said. “lt*s a 
great pity," ancl he gazed straight before him, 
al)scntly stroking his mustache with his fingers. 

“Ancl so you have met (>)unt Nicliolas, 
Mary?’’ Prince Andrew suddenly said, c*\ident- 
ly wisliing to speak pleasantly to them. “He 
wrote here that he took a great liking to you,*’ 
he went on simply and calmly, evidently un- 
able to understand all the complex significance 
liis words had for living pef)pie. “If you liked 
him f< t if would be a good thing for you to 
get married,** he added rather more c|uitkly, 
as if pleased at having found words he had 
long been seeking. 

Princess Mary heard his words but they had 
no nu'aning for her, except as a proof of how 
far away he now was frcmi everything living. 

“Why talk of me?’* she said quietly and 
glanced at Natasha. 

Natasha, w’ho felt her glance, did not look 
at her. All three were again silent. 

“Andrew, would you like . . .** Princess Mary 
suddenly said in a trembling voice, “would ycni 
like to see little Nicholas? He is always talking 
about vou!’* 

Prince Andrew smiled just perceptibly and 
for the first time, but Princess Mary, who knew 
his lat e so well, s.iw with horror that he did not 
smile with pleasure or aflection for his son, 
but with quiet, gentle irony because he tlumght 
she was tiying what she believed to be the last 
means of arousing him. 

“Yes, 1 shall be very glad to sec him. Is he 
quite well?” 

When 1 it tic N ic holas was brought into Prince 
Andrew’s room he looked at his father with 
frightened eyes, but did not cry, because no one 
else was crying. Prince Andrew kissed him and 
evidently did not know what to say to him. 

When Nicholas had been led away. Princess 
Mary again went up to her brother, kissed him, 
and unable to restrain her tears any longer 
began to cry. 


He looked at her attentively, 

“Is it about Nicholas?’’ he asked. 

Princess Mary nodded her head, weeping. 

“Mary, you know the Gosp . . .’* but he 
broke off. 

“What did you say?** 

“Nothing. You mustn’t cry here,’* he said, 
looking at her with the same cold expression. 

When Princess Mary began to cry, he under- 
stood that she was crying at the thought that 
little Nicholas wcmld be left without a father. 
With a great effort he tried tej return to lifeand 
to see things from their point of view. 

“Yes, to them it must seem sadl’’ he thought. 
“But how simple it is. 

“The fowds of the air sow not, neither do 
they reap, yet your Father feecleth them,** he 
said to himself and wished to say to Princess 
Mary; “but no, they will take it their own wav, 
they won’t understand! They can't understand 
that all those feelings they prize so— all our 
feelings, all those ideas that seem so important 
to us, are unnecessary. We cannot understand 
one another,” and he remained silent. 

Prince Andrew’*s little son w'as seven. He 
could scarcely read, and knew nothing. After 
that day he lived through many things, gaining 
knowdedge, obsersation, and experience, but 
had he possessed all the faculties he afterwards 
acquired, he could not have had a better or 
more profound understanding of the meaning 
of the scene he had witnessed between his fa- 
ther, .Mary, and Natasha, than he had then. He 
understood it completely, and, leaving the room 
wdthout crying, w’cnt silently up to NatAsha 
wdio had come out with him ancl looked shyly 
at her with his beautiful, thoughtful eyes, then 
his uplifted, rosy upper lip trembled and lean- 
ing his head against her he began to cry. 

After that he a\oic!cd Dessallcs and the 
countess w ho caressed him and either sat alone 
or came timidly to Princess Mary, or to Na- 
t.Asha of whom he seemeii even fonder than 
of his aunt, and clung to them (juietly and 
shvly. 

When Princess Mary had left Prince An- 
drew she fully understood w hat Natdsha’s face 
had told her. She did not speak any more to 
NatAsha of hopes of saving his life. She took 
turns writh her beside his sofa, and did not cry 
any more, but prayed continually, turning in 
send to that Eternal and Unfathomable, whose 
presence above the dying man was now so evi- 
dent. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Not only did Prince Andrew know he would 
die, but he felt that he was dyiiija; and was al- 
ready half dead. He was conscious of an aloof- 
ness from e\ciy thing earthly and a strange and 
joyous lightness of existence. Without haste 
or agitation he awaited what was coming. That 
inexorable, eternal, distant, and unknown— 
the presence of which he had felt continually 
all his life— was now near to him and, by the 
strange lightness he experienced, almost com- 
prehensible and palpable. . . . 

Formerly he had feared the end. He had 
twice experienced that terribly totmenting 
fear of death— the end— but now he no longer 
understood that tear. 

He had felt it for the first time when the 
shell spun like a top before him, and he looked 
at the fallow field, the bushes, and the sky, and 
knew' that hewas face to facewith death. When 
he came to himself after being wounded and 
the flower of eternal, unfetteied love had in- 
stantly unfolded it.self in his soul as if freed 
from the bondage of life that had restrained it. 
he no longer fcaied death and ceased to think 
about it. 

During the hours of solitude, suffering, and 
partial delirium he spent after he was w'ound- 
ed, the more deeply he penetiated into the 
new piinciple of eternal love revealed to him, 
the more he unconsciously detached himself 
from earthly life. 'Fo love everything and ev- 
erybody and always to sacrifice oneself for love 
meant not to love anyone, not to live tliisearth- 
ly life. And the more imbued he became with 
that principle of love, the more he renounced 
life and the more completely he destroyed that 
dreadful barrier which— in the absence of such 
love— stands between life and death. When 
during those first days he remembered that he 
would have to die, he said to himself: “Well, 
what of it? So much the better 1“ 

But after the night in Mytishchi when, half 
delirious, he had seen her for whom he longed 
appear before him and, having pressed her 
hand to his lips, had shed gentle, happy tears, 
love for a particular woman again crept un- 
observed into his heart and once more bound 
him to life. And joyful and agitating thoughts 
began to occupy his mind. Recalling the mo- 
ment at the ambulance station when he had 
seen Kur^gin, he could not now regain the 
feeling he then had, but was tormented by the 
question whether Kurdgin was alive. And he 
dared not inquire. 


His illness pursued its normal physical 
course, but what Natdsha referred to when she 
said: suddenly happened,'* had occurred 

two days before Princess Mary arrived. It W'as 
the last spiritual struggle between life and 
death, in which death gained the victory. It 
was the unexpected realization of the fact that 
he still valued life as presented to him in the 
form of his love for Nat;isha, and a last, though 
ultimately vanquished, attack of terror before 
the unknown. 

It was evening. As usual after dinner he was 
slightly feverish, and his thoughts wctc pie- 
ternaturally clear. Sonya was sitting by the 
table. He began to doze. Suddenly a feeling of 
happiness seized him. 

*V\h, she has come!” thought he. 

And so it w'as: in Sonya's place sat Natdsha 
who had just come in noiselessly. 

Since .she had begun looking a Iter him, he had 
always experienced this physical consciousness 
of her nearness. She was sitting in an aimcliair 
placed sideways, screening the light ot the can- 
dle from him, and was knitting a stocking. 
She had learned to knit stockings since Piiiice 
Andrew had casually mentioned that no one 
nursed the sick so well as old nurses who knit 
stockings, and that there is something soothing 
in the knittingofstockings.Thcnecdlesc lie keel 
lightly in her slender, rapidly moving hands, 
and he could clearly .see the thoughtlul piolile 
of her drooping face. She moved, and the ball 
rolled off her knees. She startc*d, glanced round 
at him. and screening the candlcwiih her hand 
stooped carefully with a supple and exact 
movement, picked up the ball, and regained 
her former position. 

He looked at her without moving and saw 
that she wanted to draw a deep breath after 
stooping, but refrained from doing so and 
breathed cautiously. 

At the Trditsa monastery they had spoken 
of the past, and he had told her that if he 
lived he would always thank God for his 
wound which had brought them together 
again, but alter that they never spoke of the 
future. 

“Gan it or ran it not be?** he now thought 
as he looked at her and listened to the light 
click of the steel needles. “Can fate have 
brought me to her so strangely only for me to 
die? ... Is it possible that the truth of life has 
been revealed to me only to show me that I 
have spent my life in falsity? I love her more 
than anything in lire world! But what am I to 
do if I love her?** he thought, and he involun- 
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tarily groaned, from a habit acquired during 
his sufferings. 

On hearing that sound Natdsha put down 
the stocking, leaned nearer to him, and sud- 
denly, noticing his shining eyes, stepped light- 
ly up to him and bent over him. 

“You are not asleep?" 

“No, I have been looking at you a long time. 
I felt you come in. No one else gives me that 
sense of soft trancjuillity that you do . . . that 
light. 1 want to wrep for joy." 

NaUsha drew closer to him. Her face shone 
with rapturous joy. 

“Natasha, I love you too much! More than 
anything in the w'orld." 

“And 11"— She tutned away for an instant. 
“Why too iiiuc h?" she asked. 

“Why too much? . . . Well, what do you 
think, w'hat do you feel in your soul, your 
whole soul— shall 1 live? What do you think?" 

“1 am sureof it, sure!" Natdsha almost shout- 
ed, taking hold of both his hands with a pas- 
sionate movement. 

H** M -'ined silent awhile. 

“How good it would bel" and taking her 
hand he kissed it. 

Natasha felt happy and agitated, but at 
(nice remembered that this would not do and 
that he had to be quiet. 

“But you have not slept," she said, repress- 
ing her joy. “Try to sleep . . . plcasel" 

He pressed her haiul and released it, and 
she went back to the candle and sat down again 
in her former position. Twice she turned and 
looked at him, and her eyes met his beaming 
a I her. She set hcrsell a task on her stocking 
and rescjlved not to turn round till it was fin- 
ished. 

Si’ion he really shut his eyes and fell asleep. 
He did not sleep long and suddenly awoke 
with a start and in a cold perspiration. 

As he fell asleep he had still been thinking 
of the subject that now always occupied his 
mind— about life and death, and chiefly about 
death. He felt himself nearer to it. 

“Love? What is love?" he thought. 

“Love hinders death. Ixive is life. All, every- 
thing that I understand, I understand only 
because 1 love. Everything is, everything e>c- 
ists, only because I love. Everything is united 
by it alone. I .ove is God, and to die means that 
I, a particle of love, shall return to the general 
and eternal source." These thoughts seemed to 
him comforting. But they were only thoughts. 
Something was lacking in them, they were not 
clear, they were too one-sidedly personal and 


brain-spun. And there was the former agita- 
tion and obscurity. He fell asleep. 

ffe dreamed that he was lying in the room he 
really was in, but that he was quite well and un- 
wounded. Many various, indifferent, and insig- 
nificant people appeared before him. He talked 
to them and discussed something trivial. They 
were preparing to go away somewhere. Prince 
Andrew dimly realized that all this was trivial 
and that he had more important cares, but he 
continued to speak, surprising them by empty 
witticisms. Gradually, unnoticed, all these per- 
sons began to disappear and a single (|uestion. 
that of the closed door, superseded all else. He 
rose and went to the door to liolt and lock it. 
Everything depended on whether he ivas, or 
was not, in time to lock it. He w’cnt, and tried 
to hurry, but his legs refused to move and he 
knew he would not be in time to lock the door 
though he painfullystrained all his powers. He 
was seized by an agonizing fear. And that lear 
was the fear of death. It stood behind the door. 
But just wiien he was clumsily creeping to- 
ward the door, that dreadful something on the 
other side was already pressing against it 
and forcing its way in. Something not hu- 
man— death -was breaking in through that 
door, and had to be kept out. He seized the 
door, making a final effort to hold it back— to 
lock it was no longer possible— but his efforts 
were weak and clumsy and the door, pushed 
from behind b) that terror, opened and closed 
again. 

Once again it pushed from outside. His last 
superhuman efforts were vain and both halves 
of the door noiselessly opened. It entered, and 
it w^as death, and Prince Andrew died. 

But at the instant he died. Pi ince Andrew re- 
membered that he was asleep, and at the \ery 
instant he died, having made an eflort, he 
awoke. 

“Yes, it was death I I died— and woke up. 
Yes, death is an awakening!" .And all at once it 
grew^ light in his soul and the \eil that had till 
then concealed the unknown was lifted from 
his spiritual vision. He felt as if powers till 
then confined within him Inad been liberated, 
and that strange lightness did not again lea\e 
him. 

When, w'aking in a cold perspiration, he 
moved on the divan, Natasha went up and 
asked him what was the matter. He did not 
answer and looked at her strangely, not under- 
standing. 

That was what had happened to him nvo 
days before Princess Mary’s arrival. From that 
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day, as the doctor expressed it, the wasting 
fever assumed a malignant character, but what 
the doctor said did not interest Natdsha, she 
saw the terrible moral symptoms which to 
her were more convincing. 

From that day an awakening from life came 
to Prince Andrew together with his awakening 
from sleep. And compared to the duration of 
life it did not seem to him slower than an 
awakening from sleep compared to the dura- 
tion of a dream. 

There was nothing terrible or violent in this 
comparatively slow awakening. 

His last days and hours passed in an 01 dinary 
and simple way. Both Princess Mary and Na- 
tdsha, who did not Ic.ive him, felt this. They 
did not weep or shudder and during these last 
days they themselves felt that they wcic not 
attending on him (he was no longer there, he 
had left them) but on what reminded them 
most closely of him— his body. Both felt this so 
strongly that the outward and terrible side of 
death did not affect them and they did not feel 
it necessary to foment their grief. Neithei in his 
presence nor out of it did they weep, noi did 
they ever talk to one another about him. They 
felt that they could not expiess in words what 
they understood. 

They both saw that he was sinking slow^Iy 
and quietly, deeper and deeper, away from 
them, and they both knew that this had to be 
so and that it was right. 

He confessed, and rcceiscd communion: ev- 
eryone came to take leave of him. When they 
brought his son to him, he pressed his lips to 


the boy's and turned away, not because he 
felt it hard and sad (Princess Mary and Natd- 
sha understood that) but simply because he 
thought it was all that was required ol him, 
but when they told him to bless the boy. he did 
what was demanded and looked round as if 
asking whether there was anything else he 
shouM do. 

When the last convulsions of the body, which 
the spirit was leaving, occurred, Piincess Mary 
and ^\'itasha weie piesent. 

"Is it over?" said Princess Mary when his 
body had for a few minutes lain motionless, 
growling cold before them. Natdsha went up, 
looked at ihe dead eyes, and hastened to close 
them. She closed them but did not kiss them, 
but clung to that which reminded her most 
nearly of him -his body. 

"VV^hcre has he gone? Where is he now? . . 

When the body, washed and dressed, lay in 
the colFin on a table, eseryone came to take 
lea\e of him and thc^y all w'ept. 

Little Nicholas cried because his heart was 
rent by painful perplexity. The countess and 
Sonya cried fiom pitv lot Natdsha and because 
he was no more "J he old count cried because 
he lelt that beloie long, he, too, must take the 
same teriible ste[). 

Nat.isha and Princess Mary also wept now, 
but not because of their own petsonal giief; 
tlu'y A\c*pt with a revet ent and softening emo- 
tion which had taken possession of then souls 
at the consciousness of the simple and solemn 
mysieiy of death that had been accomplished 
in their presence. 
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CHAPTER I 

Man’s mind cannot grasp the causes of events 
in fhcir completeness, but the desire to find 
those causes is implanted in man’s soul. And 
without considering the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the conditions any one of which 
taken separately may seem to lie the cause, he 
snatches at the first approximation to a cause 
that seems to him intelligible and says: ” This 
is the cause!” In historical events (where the 
actions of men arc the subject of observation) 
the first and most primitive approximatifm to 
prey '•lit .^..clf was the will of the gods and, aft- 
er that, the will of those who stood in the most 
prominent position— the heroes of history. But 
we need only penetrate to the essence of any 
historic event— which lies in the activity ot the 
general mass of men who take part in it— to be 
convinced that the will of the historic hero 
does not control the actions fit the mass but is 
itself continually controlled. It may seem to 
be a matter ot indillcrcncc whether we under- 
stand the meaning of historical events this 
way or that: yet there is the same dillerence 
between a man who says that the people of the 
West moved on the East because Napoleon 
w'ished it and a man who says that this hap- 
pened because it had to happen, as there is be- 
tween those who declared that the earth was 
stationary and that the planets mo\cd round 
it and those who admitted that they did not 
know what upheld the earth, but knew there 
were laws directing its movement and that of 
the other planets. There is, and can be, no 
cause of an historical event except the one 
cause of all causes. But there arc laws direct- 
ing events, and some of these laws are I nown 
to us while we are conscious ol others we can- 
not comprehend. ’The discoveiy of these laws 
is only possible when we have quite abandoned 
the attempt to find the cause in the will of 
some one man, just as the discovery of the laws 
of the motion of the planets was possible only 
when men abandoned the conception of the 
fixity of the earth. 


The historians consider that, next to the 
battle of Borodino and the occupation of Mos- 
cow by the enemy and its destruction by fire, 
the most important episode of the war ot 1812 
was the movement of the Russian army from 
the Ryazan to the Kaluga road and to the 
Tarutino camp— the so-called Rank march 
across the Krasnaya Pakhra River. They as- 
cribe the glory of that achievement of genius 
to different men and dispute as to whom the 
honor is due. Even foreign historians, includ- 
ing the French, acknowledge the genius of the 
Russian commanders when thcry speak of that 
flank march. But it is hard to understand why 
military writers, and following them others, 
consider this flank march to be the profound 
conception of some one man who saved Rus- 
sia and destroyed Napoleon. In the first place 
it is hard to understand where the profundity 
and genius of this movement lay, for not much 
mental effort was needed to see that the best 
position for an army when it is not being at- 
tacked is where there are most provisions: and 
even a dull boy of thirteen could have guessed 
that the best position for an army after its le- 
treat from Moscow in 1R12 was on the Kaluga 
road. So it is impossible to understand by what 
reasoning the histoiians reach the conclusion 
that this maneuver w’as a profound one. And 
it is even more difficult to understand just why 
they think that this maneuver w'as calculated 
to save Russia and destroy the E'rench: tor this 
flank march, had it been preceded, acccmi- 
panied. or followed by other circumstances, 
might have proved ruinous to the Russians 
and salutary for the French. If the position ot 
the Russian army really beg;m to improve 
from the time of that march, it does not at all 
follow that the march was the cause of it. 

'Ehat flank march might not only have failed 
to give any advantage to the Russian anny, 
but might in other circumstances have led to 
its destruction. What wrould have happened 
had Moscow not burned down? If Murat had 
not lost sight of the Russians? If Napoleon had 
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not remained inactive? If the Russian army at who had for a time lost touch with the Rus- 


Krisnaya PakhrA had given battle as Bcnnig* 
sen and Barclay advised? What would have 
happened had the French attacked the Rus- 
sians while they were marching beyond the 
Pakhra? What would have happened if on ap- 
proadiing Tariitino, Napoleon had attacked 
the Russians with but a tenth of the cneigy he 
had shown when he attacked them at Smo- 
lensk? What would have happened had the 
French moved on Petersburg? ... In any of 
these eventualities tlie flank march that brought 
sah atioii might have proved disastrous. 

I’he third and most incomprehensible thing 
is that people studying history deliberately 
avoid .seeing Uiat this flank march cannot be 
attributed to any one man, that no one ever 
foresaw it, and that in reality, like the retreat 
from Fill, it did not suggest itself to anyone in 
its entirety, but resulted— moment by moment, 
step by step, event by event— from an endless 
number of most diverse circumstances and was 
only seen in its entirety when it had been ac- 
complished and belonged to the past. 

At the council at Fill the prevailing thought 
in the minds of the Russian commanders was 
the one n.iturally suggesting itself, namely, a 
direct retreat by the Nizhni road. In proof of 
this thcie is the fact that the majority of the 
council voted for such a retreat, and above all 
there is the well-known conversation after the 
council, between the commander in chief and 
Lanskciy, who was in charge of the commissa- 
liat department, Lanskciy informed the com- 
mander in chief that the army supplies were 
for the most part stored along the Okd in the 
Tiila and Ryazdnproviiices.and that if they re- 
treated on Ni/hni the army would be separated 
from its supplies by the broad river Ok^, which 
cannot be crossed early in winter. 'Fhis was the 
first indication of the necessity of deviating 
from what had previously seemed the most 
natuial course— a direct retreat on Nfzhni- 
Ncivgorod.The army turned more to the south, 
along the Ryazdn road and nearer to its sup- 
plies. Subsequently the inactivity of the Freni 
(wlm even lost sight of the B ussian army), con- 
cern for the safety of the arsenal at Tula, and 
especially the advantages of drawing nearer to 
its supplies caused the army to turn still further 
south to the Tula road. Having crossed over, 
by a forced march, to the'Fula road beyond the 
Pakhrd, the Russian commanders intended to 
remain at Podc^lsk and had no thought of the 
TariJtino position; but innumerable circum- 
stances and the reappearance of French troops 


sians, and projects of giving battle, and above 
all the abuticlance of provisions in Kaluga 
province, obliged our army to turn still more 
to the south and to cross from the Ti'ila to the 
Kalijga road and go toTariitino, which was be- 
tween the roads along which those supplies 
lay. Just as it is impossible to say when it was 
decided to abandon Moscow,so it is impossible 
to say precisely when, or by whom, it was d<^- 
cidecl to move to Tanilino. Only when the 
army had got there, as the result of innumer- 
able and varying forces, did people begin to 
assure themselves that they had di'sired this 
movement and long ago foreseen its result. 

CHAP! ER II 

Tin: FA.MOUs ti ank movfmi nt merely consist- 
ed in this: after the advance of the French liad 
ceased, the Russian army, w4iich had been con- 
tinually repeating straight back from the in- 
vaders, deviated from that direct course and, 
not finding itself pursued, was naturally drawn 
toward the district where supplies were abun- 
dant. 

If inst(*ad of imagining to oin selves com- 
manders of genius leading the Russian army, 
we picture that army without any leadeis, it 
could not have clone anything but make a re- 
turn movement toward ^^oseow^ describing 
an arc in the diic'ction vvheic most [uovisioris 
were to be found .ind wheic the country was 
I idlest. 

"1 hat movement from the Ni/hni to the Ry- 
azan, Tula, and Kaluga roads was so natural 
that even the Russian marauders moved in that 
direction, and demands weie sent fioni Peters- 
burg for Kiitu/ov to lake his army that way. 
At Tarutino Kutii/ov received what was almost 
a reprimand fiom the Emperor for having 
moved his army along theRyazjin road, and the 
Emperor's letter indicated to him the very po- 
sition he had already occupied near Kaluga. 

Having rolled like a ball in the direction of 
the impetus given by the whole campaign and 
by the battle of Borodind, the Russian army— 
when the stiength of that impetus was exhaust- 
ed and no fresh pulh was received— assumed 
the position natural to it. 

Kutuzov’s merit lay, not in any strategic ma- 
neuver of genius, as it is called, but in the fact 
that he alone understood the significance of 
what had happened. He alone then understood 
the meaning of the French army's inactivity, 
he alone continued to assert that the battle of 
Borodinc') had been a victory, he alone— who as 
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commander in chief might liave been expected 
to be eager to attack—employed his wliole 
strength to restrain the Russian army from use- 
less engagements. 

The beast wounded at Borodino w.is lying 
where the fleeing hunter had left him; but 
whether he was still alive, whether he was 
strong and merely lying low, the hunter did 
not know. Suddenly the beast was heard to 
moan. 

The moan of that wounded beast (the 
French army) which betrayed its calamitous 
condition was the sending of Lauriston to Ku- 
tuzov's camp with ovcrtuies for peace. 

Napoleon, with his usual assurance that 
whaiever entered his head was right, wrote to 
Kutuzov the first words that occurred to him, 
though they were meaningless. 

Mo.nsiki’r if Princ:!-: Kouiou/ox: 1 am sending 
one of my adjutants-general to discuss several in- 
teresting c[iiestioiis with you. 1 heg your Highness 
to credit what he says to you, especially when he 
expresses the sentiment of esteem and special re- 
f^ard J n entertained for your person. This 

letter having no other object, 1 pray God, mon- 
sieur le prince KoiitouziW, to keep you in His holy 
and gracious protection! Napoi toN 

Moscow, OcLo!)er 30, 1812 

Kutuzov replied: “1 should be cursed by pos- 
terity were I looked on as the initiator of a 
scttlc'incnt of any sort. Such is the present 
spirit of rny nation” But he continued to exert 
all his powers to restrain his troops from at- 
tacking. 

During the month that the French troops 
were pillaging in Moscow' and the Russian 
troops were cjuietly encamped at TanUino, a 
change had taken place in the relative strength 
of the tw’o armies— both in spirit and in num- 
ber— as a result of which the superiority had 
passed to the Russian side. Though the condi- 
tion and numbers of the French army were un- 
known to the Russians, as soon as that change 
occurred the need of attacking at once showed 
itself by countless signs. I'liesc signs w’ere: 
Laurislon's mission; the abundance of pro- 
visionsat Tariitiiio; the reports coining in Ironi 
all sides of the inactivity and disorder the 
French; the flow of recruits to our regiments; 
the fine weather; the long rest the Russian 
soldiers had enjoyed, and the impatience to 
do what they had been assembled for, which 
usually shows itself in an army that has been 
resting; curiosity as to what the French army, 
so long lost sight of, was doing; tlie boldness 
with which our outposts now scouted close up 
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to the French stationed at Tanitino; the news 
of easy successes gained by peasants and guer- 
rilla troops over the French, the envy aroused 
by this; the desire for revenge that lay in the 
heart of every Russian as long as the French 
were in Moscow, and (abcjve all) a dim con- 
sciousness in every soldier's mind that the rel- 
ative strength of the armies had changed and 
that the advantage was now on our side. I'here 
wasasubstantial change in thcrelativcstrength, 
and an advance had become inevitable*. And 
at once, as a clock begins to strike and chime 
as soon as the minute hand has completed a 
full circle, this change was show'ti by an iri- 
crcas(‘d activity, whirring, and chiming in the 
higher spheres. 

CHAPTER III 

The Russian army was commanded by Kutu- 
zov and his staff, and also by the Emperor from 
Peteisburg. Before the news of the abandon- 
ment of Moscow had been leceived in Peters- 
burg, a detailed plan of the wdiole campaign 
had been drawn up and sent to Kutuzov lor 
his guidance. Though this plan had been 
drawn up on the supposition that Moscow w'as 
still ill our hands, it was approved by the 
staff and accepted as a basis for action. Kutu- 
zov only replied that movements arranged 
from a distance were always difficult to execute. 
So fresh instructions were sent for the solu- 
tion of dilficulties that might be encountered, 
as well as fresh people who were to w'atch Ku- 
lii/ov’s actions and report upon them. 

Besides this, the whole staff of the Russian 
army was now reorganized. The posts left va- 
cant by Bagration, w’ho had been killed, and 
by Barclay, who had gone away in dudgeon, 
had to be filled. Very serious consideration 
W’as given to the question whether it would be 
better to put A in B's place and B in D’s, or on 
the contiary to put D in A's place, and so on— 
as if anything more than A's or B’s satisfaction 
depended on this. 

As a result of the hostility between Kutuzov 
and Bennigseii, his Chief of Staff, the presence 
of confidential representatives of the Finperor, 
and these transfers, a more than usually com- 
plicated play of parties w’as going 011 among 
the staff of the army. A was undermining B, 
D W’as undermining C. and so on in all possi- 
ble combinations and permutations. In all 
these plottings the subject of intrigue was gen- 
erally the conduct of the W’ar, whicli all these 
men believed they were directing; but this af- 
fair of the war went on independently of them. 
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as it had to go: that is, never in the way ]jeo- 
ple devised, but flowing always from the es- 
sential attitude of the masses. Onlyin the high- 
est spheres did all these schemes, crossings, and 
interminglings appear to be a true reflection 
of what had to happen. 

Prince Michael llari6novich! (wrote the Em- 
peror on the second of October in a letter that 
reached Kiitu/ov after the battle at Tariitino) 
Since September 2 Moscow has been in the hands 
of the enemy. Vour last reports were written on 
the twentieth, and during all this time not only 
has no action been taken against the enemy or for 
the relief of the ancient capital, but according to 
your last report you have even retreated farther. 
Sc^rpukhov is already occupied by an enemy de- 
tachment and Tiila with its famous arsenal, so in- 
dispensable to the army, is in danger. From (ien- 
eral Wintzingerode’s reports. T see that an enemy 
corps of ten thousand men is moving on the Peters- 
burg road. Another corps of sevetal thousand men 
is moving on Dmitrov. A third has advanced along 
the Vladimir road, and a fourth, rather consider- 
able detachment is stationed between Ku/a and 
Mo/hiWsk. Napoleon himself was in Moscow as 
late as the twenty-fifth. In view of all this informa- 
tion, when the enemy has scattered his forces in 
large detachments, and with Napoleon and his 
Guards in Moscow, is it possible that the cnc*my’s 
forces confronting you are so considerable as not 
to allow of your taking the ollcnsive? On the con- 
trary, he is probably pursuing you with detach- 
ments, or at most with an army corps much 
weaker than the army entrusted to you. It would 
seem that, availing yourself of these c ircuinstanccs, 
you might advantageously attack a*wcakcr enemy 
and annihilate him, or at least oblige him to re- 
treat, retaining in our hands an important part 
of the provinces now occupied by the enemy, and 
thereby averting danger from Tula and other 
towns in the interior. \ou will be responsible if 
the enemy is able to direct a force of any si/e 
against Petersburg to threaten this capital in 
which it has not been possible to retain many 
trcxips: for with the army entrusted to you, and 
acting with resolution and energy, you have ample 
means to avert this fresh calamity. Remember 
that you have still to answer to our odended 
country for the loss of Moscow. You have experi- 
enced my readiness to reward you. 7 hat readiness 
will not weaken in me, but I and Russia have a 
right to expect from you all the zeal, firmness, and 
success which your intellect, military talent, and 
the courage of the troops you command justify us 
in expecting. 

But by the time this letter, which proved 
that the real relation of the forces had already 
made itself felt in Petersburg, was dispatched, 
Kutuzov had found himself unable any longer 
to restrain the army he commanded from at- 


tacking and a battle had taken place. 

On the second of October a Cossack. Shapo- 
vdlov, who was out scouting, killed one hare 
and w^ouiiclecl another. Following the wounded 
hare he made his way far into the forest and 
came upon the left flank of Murat’s army, cn- 
campcci there without any precautic ns. The 
Cossack laughingly told his comrades how he 
had almost fallen into the bands of theFrench. 
A cornet, hearing the story, informed his com- 
mander. 

The Cossack was sent for and questioned. 
The Cossack offuers wished to take advantage 
of this chance to capture some horses, but one 
of the superior olhceis, wdio was accjuainted 
with the higher autliorities, reportecl the in- 
cident to a general on the staff. The state of 
things on the staff had of late been exceeding- 
ly strained. Ernmlov had been to see Bennig- 
sen a few days previously and had entreated 
him to use his influence with the commander 
in chief to induce him to take the oflensive. 

“It I did not know you I should think you 
did not want what you ate asking lor. 1 need 
only advise anything and his Highness is suie 
to do the opposite,” leplied Bennigsen. 

The Cossack’s repot t, confirmed by horse 
patrols wh(r were sent out, was the final proof 
that events had matured. 'Fhe tightly coiled 
spring was leleased, the clock began to whiir 
and the chimes to play. Despite all his sup- 
posed power, his intellect, his experience, and 
his knowledge ot men, Kutii/ov— liav ing taken 
into consideration the Cossack’s leport, a note 
from Bennigsen who sent personal reports to 
the Emperor, the wishes he sujritoscd the Em- 
peror to hold, and the fact that all the generals 
expressed the samewish— could no longer check 
the inevitable movement, and gave the order 
to do what he rcgarclc'd as useless and liarmtul 
—gave his approval, that is, to the accomplished 
fact. 

CHAPTER IV 

Bennic.sfn’s no 1 1 and the Cossack’s informa- 
tion that the left flank ot the French was un- 
guarded were merely final indications that it 
was necessary to order an attack, and it was 
fixed for the fifth of October. 

On the morning of the fourth of October 
Kutuzov signed the dispositions. Toll read 
them to Ermolov, asking him to attend to the 
further arrangements. 

“All right— all right. I haven’t time just now," 
replied Ermcilov, and left the hut. 

'Fhe dispositions drawn up by Toll were very 
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good. As in the Austcrlitz dispositions, it was 
written— (hough not in German this time: 

“The First C^olumn will march here and 
here/’ “the Second Column will march there 
and there/' and so on; and on paper, all these 
columns arrived at their places at the appointed 
time and destroyed the enemy. Everything had 
been admirably thought out as is usual in dis- 
positions, and as is always the case, not a single 
column reached its place at the appointed 
time. 

When the necessary number of copies of the 
dispositions had been prepared, an officer was 
summoned and sent to deliver them to Krmd- 
lov to deal wnth. A young officer of the Horse 
Guards, Kutu/ov’s orderly, pleased at the im- 
portance of the mission entrusted to him, went 
to Ermdlov’s C|uaiters. 

“Gone away,“ said Ermdlov’s orderly. 

The officer of the Horse Guards went to a 
general with whom Ermdlov was often to be 
found. 

“No and the general’s out too.” 

1 lie oflicer, mounting his horse, rode off to 
somc'onc else. 

“No, he's gone out.” 

“If only they don’t make me responsible for 
this delay! What a nuisance it is!” thought the 
offuer, and he rode round the whole camp. 
One man said he had seen Ermdlov ride past 
with some other generals, others said he must 
have returned home. The ofhecT searched till 
six o’clock in the evening without even stop- 
ping to eat. Ermdlov was nowhere to be louncl 
and no one knew where he was. I'he ollicer 
snatched a little food at a comrade’s, and rode 
again to the vanguard to find Miloradovich. 
Miloiadovich too was away, but here he was 
told that he had gone to a ball at (ieneial Ki- 
kin’s and that Ermdlov was probafily there 
too. 

“But w'here is it?” 

“Why. there, over at Echkino,” said a Co.s- 
sack officer, pointing to a country house in the 
far distance. 

“What, outside our line?” 

“They’\e put two regiments as outposts, and 
they’re having such a spree there, it’s avvfull 
"J'wo bands and three sets of singers!” 

The officer rode out beyond our lines to 
Echkino. While still at a distance he heard as 
he rode the merry sounds of a soldier’s dance 
scjiig proceeding Irom the house. 

“In the meadows ... in the meadows!” he 
heard, accompanied by whistlingandthe.sound 
of a torban, drowned every now and then by 


shouts. These sounds made his spirits rise, but 
at the same time he was afraid that he would 
be blamed for not having executed sooner the 
important order entrusted to him. It was al- 
ready past eight o’clock. He dismounted and 
went up into the porch of a large country 
house which had remained intact between the 
Russian and French forces. In the refreshment 
room and the hall, footmen were bustling 
aliout with wine and viands. Groups of singers 
stood outside the windows. The officer was ad 
mitted and immediately saw all the cliief gen- 
erals of the army together, and among them 
Ermedov’s big imposing figure. I'hey all had 
their coats unbuttoned and w'ere standing in a 
semicircle wdth flushed and animated faces, 
laughing loudly. In the middle of the room a 
short handsome general w'ith a red face was 
dancing the trepak with much spirit and agil- 
ity. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Bravo, Nicholas IvAnychl Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

The officer felt that by arriving with impor- 
tant orders at such a moment he was doubly to 
blame, and he would have preferred to wait; 
l)ut one of the generals espied him and, hear- 
ing what he had come about, informed Ermd- 
lov. 

Ermdlov came forward with a frown on his 
face and, hearing w'hat the officer had to say, 
took the papers from him without a word. 

“You think he went off just by chance?” said 
a comrade, who was on the staff that evening, 
to the (tfficcr of the Horse Guards, referring to 
F'rmdlov. "It was a trick. It was done on pur- 
pose to get Kono\nitsyn into trouble. You’ll 
see what a mess there’ll be tomorrow.” 

CHAPTER V 

Nfxt day the decrepit Kutuzov, having given 
orders to be called early, said his prayer^, 
dresseu. and, with an unpleasant consciousness 
of having to direct a battle he did not approve 
of, got into his caliche and drove irom Leta- 
shdvka (a village three and a Iialf miles from 
Taiutino) ti> the place wiicre the attacking 
columns were to meet. He sat in the caleche, 
dozing and waking up by turns, and listening 
for any sound of firing on the right as an indi- 
cation that the action had begun. But all w'as 
still quiet. A damp dull autumn morning was 
just dawning. On approaching 'rariitino Ku- 
tuzov noticed cavalrymen loading their horses 
to water across the road along which ho was 
driving. Kutii/ov looked at them searchiiigly. 
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stopped his carriage, and inquired wliat regi- 
ment they belonged to. They belonged to a 
column that should have been far in front and 
in ambush long before then. **lt may be a mis- 
take,” thought the old commander in chief. 
But a little further on he saw infantry regi- 
ments with tiieir arms piled and the soldiers, 
only partly dressed, eating their rye porridge 
and tarrying fuel. He sent for an officer. The 
officer reported that no order to advance had 
been received. 

”How! Not rec . . .” Kutu/ov began, but 
checked himself immediately and sent for a 
senior officer. Getting out of his caldche, he 
waited with drooping head and breathing 
heavily, pacing silently up and down. When 
Lykhen, the officer of the general staff whom 
he had summoned, appeared. Kutii/ov went 
purple in the face, not because that officer was 
to blame for the mistake, but because he was 
an object of sufficient importance for him to 
\ent his wrath on. Trembling and panting the 
old man fell into that state of fury in which he 
sometimes used to roll on the ground, and he 
fell upon Eykhen, threatening him with his 
hands, shouting and loading him with gross 
abuse. Another man. Captain Brdzin, who hap- 
pened to turn up and who was not at all to 
blame, suffered the same fate. 

*‘VVhat sort of another blackguard are you? 
I’ll have you shot! Scoundrels!” yelled Kutu- 
zov in a hoarse voice, waving his arms and reel- 
ing. 

He was suffering physically. He, the com- 
mander in chief, a Serene Highness who every- 
body said possessed powders such as no man had 
ever had in Russia, to be placed in this posi- 
tion-made the laughingstock of the whole ar- 
my! ”1 needn’t ha\e been in such a hurry to 
pray about today, or have kept awake think- 
ing eserything over all night,” thought he to 
himself. “When I was a chit of an officer no 
one would have dared to mock me so . . . and 
now!” He was in a state of physical suffering 
as if from corporal punishment, and could not 
avoid expressing it by cries of anger and dis- 
tress. But his strength soon began to fail him, 
and looking about him, conscious of having 
said much that was amiss, he again got into his 
caliche and drove back in silence. 

His wrath, once expended, did not return, 
and blinking feebly he listened to excuses and 
self-justifications (Ermdlov did not come to 
see him till the next day) and to the insistence 
of Bennigsen, Konovnftsyn, and Toll that the 
movement that had miscarried should be exe- 


cuted next day. And once more Kutdzov had 
to consent. 

CHAPTER VI 

Nfxt day the troops assembled in their ap- 
pointed places in the evening and advanced 
during the night. It was an autumn night with 
dark purple clouds, but no rain. The ground 
was damp but not muddy, and the troops ad- 
vanced noiselessly, only occasionally a jingling 
of the artillery could be faintly heard. The 
men wcie forbidden to talk out loud, to smoke 
their pipes, or to stiikc a light, and they tried 
to j)revent their hoises neighing. The secrecy 
of the undertaking heightened its charm and 
they marched gaily. Some columns, supposing 
they had reached their destination, halted, 
piled aims, and settled down on ihe cold 
gioiind, but the majorilv marched all night 
and arrived at places where they evidently 
should not have been. 

Only Count OrhW Denisov with his Cos- 
sacks (the least important detachment of all) 
got to his appointed place at the light time. 
This detachment haltcxl at the outskirts of a 
forest, on the path leading from the village of 
Stroinflota to I)mitro\sk. 

Toward dawn, Count Oilb\ -Denisov, who 
had clo/cd off, was awakeiuxl by a desei ter fiom 
the Flench aims being brought to him. 'I his 
w^as a Polish seigeant of Poniatowski’s coijis, 
who explained in Polish that he had come 
o\cr because he had been slighted in the serv- 
ice: that he ought long ago to ha\c been made 
an officer, that he was bra\cr than any of them, 
and so he had left them and wnshed to pay 
them out. He said that Muiat was spending 
the night less than a mile from where they 
wrerc, and that if they would let him ha\e a 
convoy of a hunched men he would captuie 
him ah\e. (aiunt Orldv-Denisov consulted his 
fellow officers. 

I’he offer was too tempting to be refused. 
Everyone \oluntccred to go and everybody ad- 
vised making the attempt. After much disput- 
ing and arguing, Major-General Grekov with 
two Cossack regiments decided to go with the 
Polish sergeant. 

“Now, remember,” said Count Orl6v-Denf- 
sov to the sergeant at parting, “if you have 
been lying I’ll have you lianged like a dog; but 
if it’s true you shall have a hundred gold 
pieces!” 

Without replying, the sergeant, with a reso- 
lute air, mounted and rode away with Gre^kov 
whose men had quickly assembled. They dis- 
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appeared into the forest, and Count Orluv- 
Denfsov, having seen Grakov off, returned, 
shivering from the freshness of the early dawn 
and excited by what he had undertaken on his 
own responsibility, and began looking at the 
enemy camp, now just visible in the deceptive 
light of dawn and the dying campfires. Our 
columns ought to have begun to appear on an 
open declivity to his right. He looked in that 
direction, but (hough the (olunins would have 
been visible quite far off, they were not to be 
seen. It seemed to the count tliat things w^re 
beginning to stir in the Fremh camp, and his 
keen-sighted adjutant confirmed this. 

“Oh, it is really too late,” said Count Orldv, 
looking at the camp. 

As often happens when someone we have 
(rusted is no longer before our eyes, it sudden- 
ly scc*mcd f]uitc clear and obvious to him that 
tlie scigeant was an impostor, that he had lied, 
and that the whole Russian attack would be 
ruined by the abseiue of tluise two regiments, 
which he would lead away heaven only knew 
whv.4L. ijov. could one captuie a commander 
in thief from among such a mass of troops! 

“I am sure that rascal was lying,” said the 
count. 

“1 hey can still be called back,” said one of 
his suite, who like (]ount Orlov felt distrustful 
ol the adventure when he looked at the en- 
emy’s camp. 

“Fh? Really . . . what do you think? Should 
we let them go on or not?” 

“Will you have them fetched back?” 

“Fet(h them back, fetch them back!” said 
Oiunt OrlcW with sudden determination, look- 
ing at his watch. “It wdll be too late. Jt is quite 
liKht.” 

And the adjutant galloped througli the 
forest after Grakov. When Grdkov returned. 
Count OrhW-Denfsov, excited both by the 
abandoned attempt and by vainly awaiting the 
infantry columns that still did not appear, as 
well as by the proximity of the enemy, resolved 
to advance. All his men felt the same excite- 
ment. 

“Mount!” he commanded in a whisper. The 
men took their places and crossed themselves. 
. . , “Forward, with (rod’s aid!” 

“Hurrah-ah-ahl” reverberated in the forest, 
and the Cossack companies, trailing their 
lances and advancing one after another as if 
poured out of a sack, dashed gaily across the 
brook toward tlie camp. 

One desperate, frightened yell from the first 
French soldier who saw the Cossacks, and all 


who were in the camp, undressed and only just 
waking up, ran off in all directions, abandon- 
ing cannons, muskets, and horses. 

Had the (>)ssacks pursued the French, with- 
out heeding what was behind and around 
them, they would have captured Murat and 
everything there. T'hat was what the officers 
desired. But it was impossible to make the Cos- 
sacks budge w hen oruc they had got booty and 
prisoners. Nfine of them listened to orders. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners and thirty-eight 
guns were taken on the spot, besides standards 
and (what seemed most important to the Cos- 
sacks) horses, saddles, horsecloths, and the like. 
All this had to be dealt with, the prisoners and 
guns se( ured, the booty divided— not without 
some shouting and even a little fightingamong 
themselves— and it was on this that the Cos- 
sacks all busied themselves. 

1 he French, not being farther pursued, be- 
gan to recover themselves: they formed into 
detachments and began firing. Orl6v-Dcnisov, 
still waiting for the other columns to arrive, 
advanced no further. 

Meantime, according to the dispositions 
which said that “the First Column wrill march” 
and so on. the infantry of the belated columns, 
commanded by Bennigsen and directed b) Toll, 
had started in due order and, as always hap- 
pens, had got somew here, but not to their ap- 
pf>inted places. As always happens the men, 
starting cheerfully, began to halt; murmurs 
were heard, there was a sense of confusion. and 
finally a backward movement. Adjutants and 
generals galloped about, shouted, grew angry, 
quarreled. said they had come quite wrong and 
were late, gave vent to a little abuse, and at 
last gave it all up and went forward, simply to 
get somewhere. “We shall get somewhere or 
other!” And they did indeed get somewhere, 
though not to their right places; a few even- 
tually even got to their right place, but too 
late to be of any use and only in time to be 
fired at. 'Foil, who in tliis battle played the 
part of Weyrother at Austerlitz, galloped as- 
siduously from place to place, finding every- 
thing upside down everywhere. Thus he stum- 
bled on Bagovut’s corps in a wood when it w as 
already broad daylight, though the corps should 
long before have joined Orl6v-Denisov. Ex- 
cited and vexed by the failure and supposing 
that someone must be responsible for it, 1 oil 
galloped up to the commander of the corjjs 
and began upbraiding him severely, saying that 
he ought to be shot, (ieneral Bagovut, a fight- 
ing old soldier of placid temperament, being 
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also upset by all the delay, confusion, and 
cross-purposes, fell into a rage to everybody's 
surprise and quite contrary to his usual char- 
acter and said disagreeable things to 'Toll. 

“1 prefer not to take lessons from anyone, 
but I can die with my men as well as anybody,” 
he said, and advanced with a single di\ision. 

Coming out onto a field under the enemy's 
fire, this brave general went stiaight ahead, 
leading his men under fire, without consider- 
ing in his agitation whether going into action 
now, with a single division, would be ot any 
use or no. Danger, cannon balls, and bullets 
were just what he needed in his angry mood. 
One of the first bullets killed him, and other 
bullets killed many ol his men. And his divi- 
sion remained under fire for some time quite 
uselessly. 

CHAPTER VII 

Mfanwiiu r ANOTiiFR COLUMN was to have at- 
tacked the French from the front, but Kutu- 
zov accompanied that column. He well knew 
that nothing but confusion would come of this 
battle undertaken against his w'ill, and as far 
as was in his power held the troops back. He 
did not advance. 

He rode silently on his small gray horse, in- 
dolently answeringsuggestions that they should 
attack. 

“The word attack is always on your tongue, 
but you don't see that we are unable to execute 
complicated maneuvers,” said fie to Milord- 
dovich who asked permission to advance. 

“We couldn’t take Murat prisoner this morn- 
ing or get to the place in time, and ncjthing 
can be done nowl” he refilied to someone else. 

When Kutuzov was informed that at the 
French rear— where according to the reports 
of the Cossacks there had previously been no- 
body— there were now tw'o battalions of Poles, 
he gave a sidelong glanc e at Frmdlc^v who was 
behind him and to whom he had not spoken 
since the previous day. 

“You seel They are asking to attack and mak- 
ing plans of all kinds, but as soon as one gets 
to business nothing is ready, and the enemy, 
forewarned, takes measures accordingly.” 

Ermolov screwed up his eyes ancl smiled 
faintly on hearing these words. He understood 
that for him the storm had blown over, and 
that Kutuzov would content himself with that 
hint. 

“He’s having a little fun at my experse,” 
said Ermdlov softly, nudging with his knee 
Ra^'vski who was at his side. 


Soon after this, Erni61ov moved up to Kuti^- 
zov and respectfully remarked: 

“It is not too late yet, your Highness— the 
enemy has not gone aw.iy— it you were to or- 
der an attack I If not, the Guards will not so 
much as see a little smoke.” 

Kutu/ov did not reply, but when they re- 
ported to him that Murat’s troops were in re- 
treat he ordered an advance, though at every 
hunched paces he halted for three quarters of 
an hour. 

The whole battle consisted in what Orldv- 
Denisov’s (Cossacks had done: the rest of the 
army merely lost some hundreds of men use- 
lessly. 

In consequence of this battle Kutuzov re- 
ceived a diamond decoration, ancl Bennigsen 
some diamonds and a hundred thousand ru- 
bles, others also received pleasant recognitions 
corresponding to their vai ions grades, and fol- 
low'ing the battle fresh changes were made in 
the staff. 

“1 hat’s how every thing is done with us, all 
topsy-turv) !” said the Russian olficers and gen- 
erals after the 'I'an'itino battle, letting it be 
understood that some fool there isdoing things 
all wrong but that we our selves should not have 
done so, just as people speak today. But peo- 
ple who talk like that cither do not know what 
they arc talking about or deliberately deceive 
themselves. No battle— Tarn tino, Borodinc'), or 
Austerl it/— takes place as those who planned 
it anticipated. That is an CvSsential condition. 

A countless number of free forces (for no- 
where is man freer than during a battle, where 
it is a question of life and death) influence the 
course taken by the fight, and that course nev- 
er can be known in advance and never coin- 
cides with the direction of any one force. 

If many simultaneously and variously di- 
rected fore cs ac t on a gi\ en berdy, tfic clirec tion 
of its motion cannot coincide with any one of 
those forces, but will always be a mean— what 
in mechanics is represented by the diagonal of 
a parallelogram of forces. 

If in the descriptions given by historians, 
especially French ones, we find their wars and 
battlc\s carried out in accordance with previ- 
ously formed plans, the only conclusion to be 
drawn is that those descriptions are false. 

The battle ol Taiiitino obviously did not 
attain the aim 'Foil had in view— to lead the 
trcxrps into action in the order prescribed by 
the dispositions: nor that which Count OrlcW- 
Dern'sov may have had in view— to take Murat 
prisoner; nor the result of immediately de- 
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stroying the whole corps, which Bennigscn and open to him. Of all that Napoleon might have 
others may have had in view; nor the aim of done: wintering in Moscow, advancing on 


the officer who wished to go into action to dis- 
tinguish himscll; nor that of the Cossack who 
wanted more booty than he got, and so on. But 
if the aim of the battle was what actually re- 
sulted and what all the Russians of that day 
desired— to drive the French out ol Russia and 
destroy their army— it is quite clear that the 
battle of 'rariitino, just because of its incon- 
gruities, was exactly what was wanted at that 
stage of the tamj)aign. It would be difficult 
and even imj)ossible toiniagineanyresultmore 
opportune than the actual outcome of this bat- 
tle. With a miiiiiiium of efloit and insignifi- 
cant losses, despite the greatest coiiiusioii, the 
most iinpoitant icsults of the whole campaign 
were attained: the transition Injin retreat to 
advance, an exposure of the weakness of the 
French, and the administration of that shock 
which Napoleon's aiiny had only awaited to 
begin its flight. 

Cu \PTER VIII 

Napoi.kon enters Moscow after the brilliant 
victory de la Moskowa; there can be no doubt 
about the victory for the battlefield remains in 
the hands of the krench. 7 'he Russians retreat 
and abandon their ancient capital. Moscow, 
abounding in provisions, arms, munitions, and 
incalculable wealth, is in Napoleon's hands. 
The Russian army, only half the strength of 
the French, does not make a single attempt to 
attack lor a whole month. Napoleon’s position 
is most brilliant. He can either fall on the Rus- 
sian army with double its strength and destroy 
it; negotiate an advantageous peace, or in case 
of a refusal make a menacing move on Peters- 
burg, (ir even, in the case of a reverse, return 
to Sinol(!!'nsk or V'l'lna; or remain in Moscow; 
in short, no special genius would seem to be 
rc'(juired to retain the brilliant position the 
French held at that time. For that, only very 
simple and easy steps were necessary: not to 
allow the troops to loot, to prepare winter 
clothing— of which there was sufficient in Mos- 
cow lor the whole army— and methodically to 
collect the provisions, of which (according to 
the French historians) there were enough in 
Moscow to supply the whole army for six 
months. Yet Napoleon, that greatest of all 
geniuses, who the historians declare had con- 
trol of the army, tc:)ok none of these steps. 

He not merely did nothing of the kind, but 
on the contrary he used his power to select the 
most foolish and ruinous of all the courses 


Petersburg or on Ni'zhni-NcSvgorod, or retiring 
by a more northerly or more southerly route 
(say by the road Kutuzov afterwards took), 
nothing more stupid or disastrous can be im- 
agined than what he actually did. Heremaincd 
in Moscow till October, letting the trerops 
plunder the city; then, hesitating whether to 
leave a garrison behind him, he cpiitted Mos- 
cow, approached Kutu/ov without joining bat- 
tle, turned to the right and reached Malo- 
Yarcisl^vets, again without attempting to break 
through and take the road Kutu/ov took, but 
retiring instead to MozhAysk along the dev- 
astated Smolc^nsk road. Nothing more stupid 
than that could have been devised, or more 
disastrous for the army, as the sequel show'ed. 
Had Napoleon's aim been to destroy his army, 
the most skillful strategist could hardly have 
devised any series of actions that would socom- 
pletely have accomplished that purpose, inde- 
pendently of anything the Russian army might 
do. 

Napoleon, the man of genius, did this! But 
to say that he destroyed his army because he 
wished to, or because he w'as very stupid, would 
be as unjust as to say that he had brought his 
troops to Moscow because he wished to and be- 
cause he was very clever and a genius. 

In both cases his personal activity, having 
no more force than the personal activity of 
any soldier, merely coincided with the laws 
that guided the event. 

The historians cpiite falsely represent Na- 
poleon’s faculties as having weakened in Mos- 
cow, and do so only because the results did 
not justify his actions. He employed all his 
ability and strength to do the best he could for 
himself and his army, as he had done previous- 
ly and as he did subsequently in 181;^. His ac- 
tivity at that time was no less astounding than 
it was in Kgvpt, in luly, in Austria, and in 
Piussia. We do not know for certain in how 
far his genius was genuine in Egypt— where 
forty centuries looked down upon his grandeur 
—for his great exploits there are all told us by 
Frenchmen. We cannot accurately estimate his 
genius in Austria or Prussia, for we have to 
draw our information from French or German 
sources, and the incomprehensible surrender 
of whole corps without fighting and of for- 
tresses without a siege must incline (iermans 
to recogni/c his genius as the only explanation 
of the war carried on in Germany. But we, 
thank God, have no need to recognize his gen- 
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ius in order to hide our shame. We have paid 
(or the right to look at the matter plainly and 
simply, and we will not abandon that right. 

His activity in Moscow was as amazing and 
as lull of genius as elsewhere. Order after or- 
der and plan alter plan were issued by him 
from the time he entered Moscow till the time 
he lelt it. The absence of citizens and of a dep- 
utation, and even the burning of Moscow, 
did not disconcert him. He did not lose sight 
either of the welfare of his army or of the do- 
ings ot the enemy, or of the welfare of the peo- 
ple of Russia, or of the direction of aflairs in 
i*aris, or of diplomatic considerations con- 
cerning the terms of the anticipated peace. 

CHAPTER IX 

With rfc.ard to military matters. Napoleon 
immediately on his entry into Moscow gave 
General Sabastiani strict orders to observe the 
movements of the Russian army, sent army 
corps out along the different roads, and charged 
Murat to find Kutii/ov. Then he gave careful 
directions about the tonification of the Krem- 
lin, and drew up a brilliant plan lor a future 
campaign o^er the whole map of Russia. 

With regard to diplomatic questions, Napo- 
leon summoned Captain Yikovlev, who had 
been robbed and was in rags and did not know 
how to get out of Moscow, minutely explained 
to him his w'hole policy and his magnanimity, 
and haviilg written a letter to the Emperor 
Alexander in which he considered it his duty 
to inform his Friend and Brother that Rostop- 
chi'n had managed affairs badly in Moscow, he 
dispatched Yakovlev to Petersburg. 

Having similarly explained his views and his 
magnanimity to Tutolmin, he dispatched that 
old man also to Petersburg to negotiate. 

With regard to legal matters, immediately 
after the fires he gave orders to find and exe- 
cute the incendiaries. And the scoundrel Ros- 
topchin was punished by an order to burn 
down his houses. 

With regard to administrative matters, Mos- 
cow was granted a constitution. A municipality 
was established and the following announce- 
ment issued: 

INHABITANTS OF MOSCOWl 

Your misfoi tunes are cruel, !)ut His Majesty the 
Emperor and King desires to aric^t their course. 
Terrible examples have taught you how he pun- 
ishes disobedience and crime. Strict measures have 
been taken to put an end to disorder and to re- 
establish public security. A paternal admiiiUtra- 
tion, chosen from among yourselves, will form 


your municipality or city government. It will take 
care of you, of your needs, and of your welfare. Its 
members will be distinguished by a red ribbon 
worn across the shoulder, and the mayor of the 
city will wear a white belt as well. But when not 
on duty they will only wear a red ribbon round 
the left arm. 

The city police is established on its former foot- 
ing, and better order already prevails in conse- 
cjuencc of its activity. I lie government has ap- 
pointed two commissaiics general, or chiefs of 
police, and twenty commissaries or captains of 
wards have been appointed to the cUlleient wards 
of the city. You will recognize them by the white 
ribbon they will w'car on the left aim. Seveial 
churches of tliflereni denominations are open, and 
divine serviic is performed in them unhindered. 
"Vour fellow citizens aie returning every day to 
their homes, and orders have been given that they 
should find in them the help and protection due 
to their misfortunes. I’hcse are the measures the 
government has adopted to re-estal)lisli older and 
relic'vc your condition. But to achieve this aim it is 
necessary that you should add \our ellorts and 
should, if possible, foi get the misfoi tunes you h.ive 
sullered. should enteitain the liope of a less ciiicl 
fate. should becertain thatinevitableand ignomin- 
ious death awaits those who make any utleiiipt 
on your persons or on what remains ot \oiir piop- 
eitv. and finnllv that \ou should not doiilit that 
these will be safeguarded, sime such is the will of 
thegieatcst and most just of monarchs.Soldiei sand 
citizens, of wiiatevcr nation you may be, le estab- 
lish public confidence, the souice ot the welfaie of 
a slate, live like broiTicrs, render mutual aid and 
protection one to another, unite to defeat the in- 
tentions of the evil minded, obey the military and 
civil authorities, and your tears will soon cease to 
flowl 

With regard to supplies for the army, Napo- 
leon decrec'd that all the troops in turn should 
enter Moscow a la maiuude ‘ to obtain provi- 
sions for ih(*mselvc.s, so that the army might 
have its future provided for. 

With legard to religion. Napoleon ordered 
the priests to be brought back and services to 
be again pet formed in the churches. 

With regard to commerce and to provision- 
ing the army, the following was placarded 
everywhere: 

PROCLAMATION 

You, peaceful inhabitants of Moscow, artisans 
and workmen whom misfortune has driven from 
the city, and you scattered tillers of the soil, still 
kept out in the fields by groundless fear, listen! 
Tran(]uillity is returning to this capital and order 
Is being restored in it. Your fellow countrymen are 
craeiging boldly from their hiding places on find- 

' As looters. 
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ing that they are respected. Any violence to them 
or to their properly is promptly punished. His 
Majesty the Emperor and King protects them, and 
considers no one among you his enemy except 
those who disobey his orders. He desires to end 
your misfortunes and restore you to your homes 
and families. Respond, therefore, to his Iienevolent 
intentions and come to us without fear. Inhabi- 
tants, return with confidence to your abodes! Vou 
will soon find means of satisfying your needs. 
Clraftsmen and industrious artisans, return to your 
work, your houses, your shops, where the protec- 
tion of guards awaits you! You shall receive proper 
pay for your work. And lastly \ou texj, peasants, 
come from the forests where you are hiding in 
terror, return to your huts without fear, in full 
assurance that you will find protection! Markets 
are established in the city where peasants can bring 
their surplus supplies and the products of the soil. 
'I he government has taken the following steps to 
c*nsure freedom of sale fcjr them: (i) From today, 
peasants, husbandmen, and those living in the 
neighborhood of Moscow may without any danger 
bring their supplier of all kinds to two appointed 
maikets, of wdiich one is on the MokhovAya Street 
and ll.r other at tlic Provision \farket. ( 2 ) Such 
supplies will he bought from them at such prices 
as seller and buyer may agree on, and if a seller 
is unable to obtain a fair price he will be free to 
take his goods back to his village and no one may 
hinder him under any pretense. (3) Sunday and 
Wednesday of each week are appointed as the chief 
market days and to that end a sufheient number of 
troops will be stationed along the highroads on 
I ucsda)s and Saturdays at sue li distanrcjs from the 
town as to protect tlie carts, ft) .Similar measures 
will be taken that peasants with their carls and 
horses may meet with no hindrance on their re- 
turn journey. (5) Steps will immediately be taken 
to re-establish ordinary trading. 

Inhabitants of the city and villages, and you, 
woikingmen and artisans, to whatever nation you 
belong, )ou arc called on to carry out the paternal 
intentions of His Majesty the Emperor and King 
and to co-opetate with him for the public wxlfare! 
Lay your respect and confidence at his feet and do 
not delay to unite with us! 

With the object of raising the spirits of the 
troops and of the people, reviews were con- 
stantly held and rewards distributed. The Em- 
peror rode through the streets to comfort the 
inhabitants, and, despite his preoccupation 
with state affairs, himself visited the theaters 
that were established by his order. 

In regard to philanthropy, the greatest vir- 
tue of crowned heads, Napoleon also did ail in 
his power. ile caased the words Matson de ma 
M^re to be inscribed on the charitable institu- 
tions, thereby combining tender filial affection 
with the majestic benevolence of a monarch. 
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He visited the Foundling Hospital and, allow- 
ing the orphans saved by him to kiss his white 
hands, graciously conversed with Tutdlmin. 
I’hen, as Thiers eloquently recounts, he or- 
dered his soldiers to be paid in forged Russian 
money which he had prepared: ^‘Raising the 
use of these means by an act worthy of himself 
and of the French army, he let relief be dis- 
tributed to those who had been burned out. 
But as food was too precious to be given to 
foreigners, who were for the most part ene- 
mies, Napoleon preferred to supply them with 
money with which to purchase food from out- 
side, and had paper rubles distributed to them." 

With reference to army discipline, orders 
were continually being issued to inflict severe 
punishment for the nonperformance of mili- 
tary duties and to suppress robbery. 

CHAPTER X 

But strangk to say, all these measures, efforts, 
and plans -which were not at all worse than 
others issued in similar circumstances— did not 
affect the essence of the matter but, like the 
hands of a clock detached from the mechanism, 
swung about in an arbitrary and aimless way 
without engaging the cogwheels. 

With reference to the military side— the plan 
of campaign— that work of genius of which 
Thiers remarks that, “His genius never de- 
vised anything more profound, more skillful, 
or more admirable," and enters into a polemic 
with M. Fain to prove that this work of genius 
must be referred not to the foui th but to the 
fifteenth of October— that plan never was or 
could be executed, for it was quite out of 
touch with the facts of the case. The fortifying 
of the Kremlin, for whieh la Mosquee (as Na- 
poleon tenned the church of Basil the Beati- 
fied) was to have been razed to the giound, 
proved cjuite useless. The mining of the Krem- 
lin only helped toward fulfilling Napoleon’s 
wish that it should be blown up w'hen he left 
Moscow-as a child wants the floor on which 
he has hurt himself to be beaten. The pursuit 
of the Russian army, about which Napoleon 
was so concerned, produced an unheard-of re- 
sult. The French generals lost touch with the 
Russian army of sixty thousand men, and ac- 
cording to Thiers it was only eventually found, 
like a lost pin, by the skill— and apparently the 
genius— of Murat. 

With reference to diplomacy, all Napoleon's 
arguments as to his magnanimity and justice, 
both to Tutdlmin ancl to YAkovlcv (whose 
chief concern was to obtain a greatcoat and a 
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conveyance), proved useless; Alexander did 
not receive these envoys and did not reply to 
their embassage. 

With regard to legal matters, alter the exe- 
cution of the supposed incendiaries the rest of 
Moscow burned down. 

With regard to administrative matters, the 
establisliment of a municipality did not stop 
the robberies and was only of use to certain 
people w^ho formed part of that municipality 
and under pretext of preserving older lootecl 
Moscow or saved their own property from be- 
ing looted. 

With regard to religion, as to which in Kgypt 
matters had so easily been settled by Napo- 
leon’s visit to a mosque, no results were 
achieved. Two or three priests w'ho were found 
in Moscow did try to carry out Napoleon's 
wish, but one of them was slapped in the face 
by a French soldier while conducting service, 
and a French otficial reported of anothei that: 
“The priest whom I found and invited to say 
Mass cleaned and locked up the church. That 
night the doors were again broken open, the 
padlcKks smashed, the books mutilated, and 
other disorders perpctiated." 

\Vith reference to commerce, the proclama- 
tion to industrious workmen and to peasants 
evoked no response. There were no industri- 
ous workmen, and the peasants caught thecom- 
missaiies who ventured too far out of town 
with the ptoclaination and killed them. 

As to the theaters for the ente/tainment of 
the people and the troops, these did not meet 
with success either. The theaters set up in the 
Kr(!^inlin and in PosnyakeW’s house were closed 
again at once because the actors and actresses 
were robbed. 

Fven philanthropy did not have the desired 
eflect. The genuine as well as the false paper 
money wiiich flooded Moscerw lost its value. 
The Flench, collecting booty, cared only lor 
gold. Not only was the paper money valueless 
which Napoleon so graciously distribuu'd to 
the unfortunate, but even silver lost its value 
in relation to gold. 

But the most amazing example of the inef- 
fectiveness ol the orders given by the authori- 
ties at that time was Napoleon's attempt to 
stop the looting and re-establish discipline. 

This is what the army authorities were re- 
pot ting: 

"Looting continues in the city despite the 
decrees against it. Order is not yet restored and 
not a single mere hant is c^rr^ing on trade m a 
lawful manner. I'he sutlers alone venture to 


trade, and they sell stolen goods." 

"The neighborhood ol my ward continues 
to be jiillaged by soldiers of the ‘^rd Corps 
who, not satisfied with taking from the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants hiding in the cellars the 
little they have left, even have the ferocity to 
wound them with their sabers, as 1 nave re- 
peatedly witnessed." 

"Nothing new, except that the .soldiers are 
robbing and pillaging—October q." 

"Robbery and pillaging continue. There is 
a band of thieves in our ciistrict who ought to 
be arrested by a strong force— October 1 1 ." 

"The Fmperor is extremely displeased that 
dc'spite the strict orders to stop pillage, parties 
of marauding Guards are continually seen re- 
turning to the Kremlin. Among the Old Guard 
disorder and pillage were renewed more vio- 
lently than ever yesterday evening, last night, 
and today. 1 he Emperc^r sees with regret that 
the picked soldiers appointed to guard his per- 
son, who should set an example of discipline, 
cairy disobedience to such a point that they 
break into the cell.irs and stoies containing 
army supplies. Others have disgraced them- 
selves to the extent ol disobeying sentinels and 
officers, and have abused and beaten them." 

"The Grand Matshal of the palace," wiote 
the governor, "complains bitterly that in spite 
of repeated ordcis, the solclicis continue to 
commit nuisances in all the courtyards and 
even under the very windows ol the Emperor." 

That army, like a herd of cattle run wild 
and trampling underfoot the provender which 
might have saved it from starvation, disinte- 
grated and perished with each additional day 
it remained in Moscow. But it did not go away. 

It began to run away only when suddenly 
seized by a panic caused by the capture of trans- 
port trains on the Smok'nsk rcjad, and by the 
battle of Tariitino. The news of that battle of 
Taiiitino, unexpectedly received by Napoleon 
at a revic'w, evoked in him a desire to jiunish 
the Russians (Thiers says), and he issued the 
order foi departure which the whole aimy wa.s 
demanding. 

Fleeing fiom Moscow the soldiers took with 
them eveiy thing they had stolen. Napoleon, 
too, caiiied away his own petsonal tihor, but 
on seeing the b.iggagc trains that impeded the 
army, he was (Thiers says) horror struck. y\nd 
yet with his expciiencc of war he did not order 
all the superfluous vehicles to be burned, as he 
had done with those ol a certain marshal when 
approac hing Moscow. He gazed at the caliches 
and carriages in which soldiers were riding and 
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remarked that it was a very good thing, as those 
vehicles could he used to carry provisions, the 
sick, and the wounded. 

The plight of the whole army resembled 
that ol a wounded animal which feels it is per- 
ishing and docs not know what it is doing. To 
study the skillful tactics and aims of Napoleon 
and his army from the time it entered Moscow 
till it was destroyed is like studying the dying 
leaj>s and shudders of a mortally wounded ani- 
mal. Very often a wounded animal, liearing a 
rustle, rushes straight at the hunter’s gun. runs 
forward and back again, and hastens its own 
end. Napoleon, under pressure from his whole 
army, did the same thing. The rustle of the 
battle of 'I'anitino frightened the beast, and it 
rushed forward onto the hunter’s gun, reached 
him, turned back, and finally— like any wild 
beast— ran back along the most disadvanta- 
geous and dangerous path, where the old stent 
was lamiliar. 

During the whole of that period Napoleon, 
w'ho se<*ms to us to ha\e been the leader of all 
these movements- as the figurehead ot a ship 
may seem to a savage to guide the vessel— acted 
like a child who, holding a couple of strings 
inside a carriage, thinks he is driving it. 

CHAPTER XI 

Early in ijif morning of the sixth of October 
Pierre went out ol the shed, and on returning 
stopped by the door to play w’ith a little blue- 
gray dog, with a long body and short bandy 
legs, that jumped ab<^ut him. 1 his little dog 
lived in their shed, sleeping beside Karataev at 
night; it sometimes made excursions into the 
town but always returned again. Probably it 
had never had an owner, and it still belonged 
to nobody and had noname.TheFrem h called 
it A/oi: the soldier who told stories called it 
Femgalka; Karataev and others called it Cirav, 
or .sometimes Flabb). Its lack of a master, a 
name, or even of a breed or any delmite color 
did not seem to trouble the blue grav dog in 
the least. Its furry tail stood up firm and round 
as a plume, its bandy legs served it so well that 
it would often gracefully lilt a hind leg and 
run very easily and c]uickly on three legs, as if 
disdaining to use all lour. Everv thing pleased 
it. Now it would roll on its back, yel|)ing wdth 
delight, now bask in the suii with a thoughtful 
air of importance, and now frolic about play- 
ing with a Hi ip of W'ood or a straw. 

Pierre’s attire by now consisted of a dirty 
torn shirt (the only remnant of his former 
clothing), a pair of soldier’s trousers which by 
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Karataev’s advice he tied with string round the 
ankles for warmth, and a peasant coat and cap. 
Physically he had changed much during this 
time. He no longer seemed stout, though he 
still had the appearanceofsolidityandstrength 
hereditary in his family. A beard and mustache 
covered tlie lower part of his face, and a tangle 
of hair, infested with lice, curled round hishead 
like a cap. The look of his eyes was resolute, 
calm, and animatedly alert, as never before. 
The former slackness which had shown itself 
even in his eyes was now replaced by an ener- 
getic readiness for action and resistance'. His 
feet were bare. 

Pierre first looked down the field across 
which vehicles and horsemen were passing that 
morning, then into the distance across the riv- 
er. then at the dog who w'as pretending to be 
in earnest about biting him, and then at his 
bare feet which he placed with pleasure in vari- 
ous positions, moving his dirty thick big toes. 
Every time he looked at his bare feet a smile 
ol animated .scif-satislaction flitted across his 
face. 1 he sight of them reminded him of all he 
had experienced and learned during these 
weeks and this recollection was pleasant to 
him. 

For some days the weather had been calm 
and clear with slight frosts in the mornings— 
what is called an “old wives* summer.” 

In the sunshine the air was warm, and that 
warmth was particularly pleasant with the in- 
vigorating freshness of the morning frost still 
in the air. 

On everything— far and near- lay the magic 
crystal glitter seen only at that timeof autumn. 
The Sparrow Hills were visible in the distance, 
with ihe village, the chuich.andthelargewhite 
hciuse. The bare trees, the .sand, the bricks and 
roofs of the houses, the gicen ( huich spiic. and 
the corners of the white house in the distance, 
all stood out in the transparent air in mosi 
delicate outline and with unnatural clearness. 
Near by could be .seen the familiar ruins of a 
half-burned mansion occupied by the French, 
with lilac bushes still showing dark green be- 
side the fence. And even that ruined and be- 
fouled house— which in dull weather wms re- 
pulsively ugly— seemed cjuietly beautiful now, 
in the c lear, motionless brilliance. 

A French corporal, with coat unbuttoned in 
a homely way, a skullcap on his head, and a 
short pipe in his mouth, came from behind a 
corner of the shed and approached Pierre with 
a friendly wink. 

“What sunshine, Monsieur Kirill” (Their 
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name for Pierre.) “Eh? Just like spring!” 

And the corporal leaned against the door 
and offered Pierre his pipe, l hough whenever 
he offered it Pierre always declined it. 

“To be on the march in such weather . . 
he began. 

Pierre inquired what was being said about 
leaving, and the corporal told him that nearly 
all the troops were starting and there ought to 
be an order about the prisoners that day. Soko- 
Idv, one of the soldiers in the shed with Pierre, 
was dying, and Pierre told the corporal that 
something should be done about him. 'Ehe 
corporal replied that Pierre need not worry 
about that as they had an ambulance and a 
permanent hospital and arrangements would 
be made for the sick, and that in general every- 
thing that could happen had been foreseen by 
the authorities. 

"llesides. Monsieur Kiril, you have only to 
say a word to the captain, you know, lie is a 
man who never forgets anything. Speak to the 
captain when he makes his round, he will do 
anything for you.” 

(’Fhc captain of whom the corporal spoke 
often had long chats with Pierre and showed 
him all sorts of favors.) 

“ *V'ou sec, St. 'Fhomas,* he said to me the 
other day. ‘Monsieur Kiril is a man of educa- 
tion, w'ho speaks French. He is a Russian sei- 
gneur who has had misfortunes, but he is a man. 
He knows what’s what. . . . Tf he wants any- 
thing and asks me, he won’t get a refusal. When 
one has studied, you see, one likes education 
and well-bred people.' It is foi your sake I 
mention it. Monsieur Kiril. 1 he other day if 
it had not been for you that affair would have 
ended ill.” 

And after chatting a while longer, the cor- 
poral went away. (The affair he had alluded 
to had happenecl a few clays before~a fight be- 
tween the prisoners and the French soldiers, 
in which Pic*rre had succeeded in pacifying his 
comrades.) Some of the prisoners wlio had 
heard Pierre talking to the corporal immedi- 
ate! v asked what the Frenchman had said. While 
Pierre was repeating what he had been told 
about the army leaving Moscow, a thin, sallow, 
tattered French soldier came up to the door of 
the shed. Rapidly and timidly raising his fin- 
gers to his forehead by way of greeting, he 
asked Pierre w'hether the soldier Platoche to 
whom he had given a shirt to sew was in that 
shed. 

A week before the French had had l>oot 
leather and linen issued to them, which they 


had given out to the prisoners to make up into 
boots and shirts for them. 

“Ready, ready, dear fellow!” said Karatdev, 
coming out with a neatly folded shirt. 

Karataev, on account of the warm weather 
and for convenience at work, was wearing only 
trousers and a tattered shirt as black as soot. 
His hair was bound round, workman fashion, 
with a wisp of lime-tree bast, and his r»>und 
face seemecl rounder and pleasanter than ever. 

“ \ promise is ow'ii brother to perfoimance! 
I said Friday and here it is, ready.” said Platon, 
smiling and unfolding the shirt he had sew'n. 

The Frenchman glanced around iineasilv 
and then, as if overcominghishcsitalion, rapid 
ly threw' off his uniform and put on the shirt. 
He had a long, greasy, flowered silk waistcoat 
nc‘xt to his sallow, thin bare body, but no shirt. 
He was evidently afraid the prisoners looking 
on w'ould laugh at him, and thrust his head 
into the shirt hun iedly. None of the prisoners 
said a word. 

“See. it fits well!” Platdn kept repeating, 
pulling the .shirt straight. 

The Frenchman, having ])ushed his head 
and hands through, w'ithout raising his eyes, 
looked clown at the shirt and examined the 
scams. 

“You see, clear man, this is not a sewing 
shop, and I had no proper tools; and, as they 
say, one needs a tool even to kill a louse,” said 
Platon with one of his round smiles, obviously 
pleased with his work. 

“It's good, quite good, thank you,” said the 
Frenchman, in French, “but there must be 
some linen IcTtc^ver.” 

“It will fit better still when it sets to your 
body,” said Karataev, still admiring his handi- 
work. “You’ll be nice and comfortable. . . .” 

“Thanks, thanks, old fellow. . . . But the bits 
left over?” said the Frenchman again and 
smiled. He took out an assignation ruble note 
and gave it to KaratAcv. “But give me the 
pieces that are over.” 

Pierre saw that Platcm did not want to un- 
derstand what the Frenchman was saying, and 
he looked on without interfering. Karatdev 
thanked the P'rcnchman for the money and 
went on admiring his own work. I'hc PVcnc li- 
man insisted on having the pieces returned 
that were left over and asked Pierre to trans- 
late what he said. 

“What docs he want the bits for?” said Kara- 
tdev. “I'hey’d make fine leg bands for us. Well, 
never mind.” 

And Karatdev, with a suddenly changed and 
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saddened expression, took a small bundle of 
scraps from inside his shirt and gave it to the 
Frenchman without looking at him. “Oh dear!" 
muttered KaratAcv and went aw^ay. The French- 
man looked at the linen, considered for a mo- 
ment, then looked incjuiringly at Pierre and, 
as if Pierre’s look had told him something, sud- 
denly blushed and shouted in a scjueaky voice: 

“Platochc! F.h, Platoche! Keep them your- 
self 1“ And handing back the odd bits he turned 
and went out. 

“There, look at that," said Karataev, swaying 
his head. “People said they were notC^hristians, 
but they too have souls. lt*s what the old folk 
used to say: ‘A sw’eating hand's an open hand, 
a dry hand’s close.* He’s naked, but yet he’s 
givcji it back.” 

Karaiaev smiled thoughtfully and was silent 
awhile looking at the pieces. 

“But they’ll make graml leg bands, dear 
friend,” he said, and went back into the shed. 

CHAPTER XTI 

Folk wr.i Ks had passed since Pierre bad been 
taken prisoner and though the French had of- 
fered to move him from the men’s to the ol- 
li( ers’ shed, he had stayed in the shed where he 
was lii>t put. 

In burned and dc'vastated Moscow Pierre 
experienred almost the extreme limits of pri- 
vation a man can endure; but thanks to his 
physical strength and health, of which he had 
till then been unconscious, and thanks es]>ecial- 
ly to the fact that the privations came so 
gradually that it was impossible to say when 
the\ began, he endured his pcjsition not only 
lightly but joyfully. And just at this time he 
ol)t.iin('d the trancpiillily and case of mind he 
had formerly striven in vain to reach. He had 
long sought in different ways that ti,inc]uillity 
ol mind, that inner harmony which had so im- 
pressed him in the soldiers at the battle of Bo- 
rodinc). He had sought it in philanthropy, in 
Freemasonry, in the dissipations of town life, 
in wine, in heroic feats of self-sacrihce, and in 
romantic love for NatAsha; he had sought it by 
reason ing—and all ihe.se cpiests and experi- 
ments had failed him. And now' without think- 
ing about it he had found that peace and in- 
ner harmony only through the horror of death, 
through privation, and through what he rec- 
ognized ill KaraLlcv. 

Fhosc dreadful moments he had lived 
through at the executions had as it were for- 
ever washed away from his imagination and 
memory the agitating thoughts and feelings 
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that had formerly seemed so important. It did 
not now occur to him to think of Ku-ssia, or the 
war, or politics, or Napoleon. It was plain to 
him that all these things were no business of 
his, and that he was not called on to judge con- 
cerning them and therefore could not do so. 
“Russia and summer weather are not bound 
together,” he thought, repeating words of Ka- 
rataev’s which he found strangely consf>ling. 
His intemtion of killing Napoleon and his cal- 
culations of the cabalistic number of the beast 
of tlie Apocalypse now seemed to him mean- 
ingless and even ridiculous. His anger with his 
wife and anxiety that his name should not be 
smirc hod now seemed not merely trivial but 
even amusing. What concern was it of his that 
somewhere or other that woman was leading 
the life she preferred? What did it matter to 
anybody, and especially to him, whether or not 
they found out that their prisoner’s name w'as 
Count Bezukhov? 

He now often remembered his conversation 
with Prince Andrew and quite agreed with 
him, though he understood Prince Andrew’s 
thoughts somewhat dilferently. Prince Andrew 
had thought and said that happiness could on- 
ly be negative, but had said it with a shade of 
bitterness and irony as though he was really 
saying that all desire for positive happiness is 
implanted in us merely to torment us and nev- 
er be satisfied. But Pierre believed it without 
an) mental reservation. The absence of suller- 
ing. the satisfaction of one's needs and conse- 
quent freedom in the choice of one’s occupa- 
tion, that is. of one’s way of life, now seemed 
to Pierre to be indubitably man's highest hap- 
piness. I Icre and now for the first time he fully 
appreciated the enjoyment of eating when he 
wanted to eat, drinking when he wanted to 
drink, sleeping when he wanted to sleep, of 
warmth when he was cold, of talking to a fel- 
low man when he wished to talk and to hear a 
human voice. The .satisfaction of one’s needs— 
good tcK)ci, cleanliness, and freedom— now that 
he was deprived of all this, seemed to Pierre to 
constitute perfect happiness; and the choice of 
occupation, that is. of liis way of life— now that 
that choice was so restricted— seemed to him 
such an easy matter that he forgot that a super- 
fluity of the comforts of life destroys all joy in 
satisfying one’s needs, while great freedom in 
the choice of occupation — such freedom as 
his wealth, his education, and his social posi- 
tion had given him in his own life — is just 
what makes the choice of occupation in- 
solubly difficult and destroys the desire and 
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possibility of having an occupation. 

All Pierre's daydreams now turned on the 
time when he w'ould be free. Yet subsequently, 
and for the rest of his life, he thought and 
spoke with enthusiasm of that month of cap- 
tivity. of those ii recoverable, strong, joyful 
sensations, and chiefly of the complete peace 
of mind and inner freedom which he experi- 
enced only during those weeks. 

When on the first day he g«)t up early, went 
out of the shed at dawn, and saw the cupolas 
and crosses of the New Convent of the Virgin 
still dark at first, the hoarfrost on the dusty 
grass, the Sparrow FI ills, and the wooded banks 
above the winding river vanishing in the pur- 
ple distance, when lu felt the contact of the 
fresh air and heard the noise of the crows fly- 
ing from Moscow across the field, and when 
afterwards light gleamed from the east and the 
sun's rim appeared solemnly fiom behind a 
cloud, and the cupolas and crosses, the hoar- 
frost, the distance and the river, all began to 
sparkle in the glad light— Pierre felt a new joy 
and strength in life such as he had never be- 
fore known. And this not only stayed with him 
during the whole of his imprisonment, but 
even grew in strength as the hardships of his 
position increased. 

That feeling of alertness and of readiness for 
anything was still further strengthened in him 
by the high opinion his fellow prisoners formed 
of him soon after his arrival at the shed. With 
his knowledge of languages, the respect shown 
him by the French, his simplicity, his readiness 
to give anything asked of him (he received the 
allowance of three rubles a week made to of- 
ficers); with his strength, which he showed to 
the soldiers by pressing nails into the walls of 
the hut; his gentleness to his companions, and 
his capacity for sitting still and thinking with- 
out doing anything (which seemed to them in- 
comprehensible), he appeared to them a rather 
mysterious and superior being. The very c|uali- 
ties that had been a hindrance, if not actually 
harmful, to him in the world he had lived in 
—his strength, his disdain for the comforts of 
life, his absent-mindedness and simplicity— 
here among these people gave him almost the 
status of a hero. And Pierre felt that their opin- 
ion placed responsibilities upon him. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The French evac:uaiion began on the night 
between the sixth and seventh of Octe^ber: 
kitchens and sheds were dismantled, carts 
loaded, and troops and baggage trains started. 


At seven in the morning a French convoy in 
marching tiiin, w'earing shakos and carrying 
muskets, knapsacks, and cnonnous sacks, stood 
in front of the sheds, and animated French talk 
mingled with curses sounded all along the 
lines. 

In the shed everyone was ready, dressed, 
belted, shod, and only awaited the order to 
start. Fhc si(k soldier, Sokoldv, pale and thin 
with daik shadows round his eyes, alone sat in 
his plate barefoot and not dressed. His eyes, 
prominent fiom the emaciation of his face, 
ga/ed inquiringly at his comrades w^ho were 
paying no attention to him, and he moaned 
regularly and quietly. It was evidently not so 
much his sufferings that caused him to moan 
(he had dysentery) as his fear and grief at be- 
ing left alone. 

Pierre, girt with a rope round his waist and 
wearing shoes Karatilev had made for him 
from some leather a French soldier had torn 
off a tea chest and brought to have his boots 
mended with, went up to the sick man and 
sepia t ted down beside him. 

“You know, Sokol()v, they are not all going 
awayl They have a hospital here. You may be 
better off than wc others," said Pierre. 

"O Lord! Oh, it will be the death of mcl O 
Lord!" moaned the man in a louder voice. 

"I’ll go and ask them again directly," said 
Pierre, rising and going to the door of the shed. 

Just as Pierre reached the door, the coiporal 
who had offered him a pipe the day before 
came up to it with two soldiers. 'Flic corporal 
and soldiers were in marching kit svith knap- 
sacks and slKikos that had metal straps, and 
these changed their familiar faces. 

1 he corporal came, according to orders, to 
shut the door.'Fhe prisoners had to be counted 
before being let out. 

"Coiporal, what will they do with the sick 
man? . . ." Pierre began. 

But even as he spoke he began to doubt 
whether this was the corporal he knew or a 
stranger, so unlike himself did the corporal 
seem at that moment. Moreover, just as Pierre 
was spc\'iking a shar]) rattle of drums was sud- 
denly heard from both sides. The corporal 
frowned at Pierre's words and, uttering some 
meaningless oaths, slammed the door. I'he shed 
became semidark, and the sharp rattle of the 
drums on two sides drowned the sick man's 
groans. 

“There it is! . . . It againl . . said Pierre to 
himself, and an involuntary shudder ran down 
his spine. In the corporal’s changed face, in 
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the sound of his voice, in the stirring and deaf- 
ening noise ol the drums, he rcrogni/ed that 
inysicrious, callous force which compelled peo- 
ple against their will to kill their fellow men— 
that force the effect of which he had witnessed 
during the executions. To fear or to try to es- 
cajjc that force, to address entreaties or exhor- 
tations to those who served as its tools, was use- 
less. Pierre knew this now. One had to wait 
and endure. He did not again go to the sick 
man, nor turn to look at him, but stood frown- 
ing by the door of the hut. 

When that door was opened and the pris- 
oneis, crowding against one ariothc‘r likea flock 
of sheep, squeeved into the exit, Pierre pushed 
his way forward and approached that very cap- 
tain who as the corporal had assured him was 
ready to do anything for him. The captain was 
also in marching kit, and on his colcl face ap- 
peared that same it which Pierre had recog- 
nized in the corporal’s words and in the roll of 
the drums. 

“Pass on, pass on!” the captain reiterated, 
frowning sternly, and Icmking at the prisoners 
who thronged past him. 

Pierre went up to him, though he knew his 
attempt would be vain. 

“What now?” the officer asked with a cold 
look as if not recognizing Pierre. 

Pierre told him about the sick man. 

“I Ic’ll manage to walk, devil take himl“ said 
the captain. “Pass on, pass on!” he continued 
W'ithout looking at Pierre. 

“But he is dying,” Pierre again began. 

“Be so good . . shouted the captain, frown- 
ing angrily. 

**J)ram~(ia-da-(la7n, darn-dam . . .” rattled the 
drums, and Pierre understood that this mysteri- 
ous feme completely controlled these men and 
that it was now useless to say any more. 

The officer prisoners were separated from the 
soldiers and told to march in front. There were 
about thirty officers, wdih Pierre among them, 
and about three hundred men. 

rile oflkers, who had come from the other 
sheds, were all strangers to Pierre and much 
better dressed than he. 'I hcy looked at him 
and at his shoes mistrustfully, as at an alien. 
Not far from him walked a fat major with a sal- 
low, bloated, angry fate, who was wearing a Ka- 
rdn dressing grown tic‘d round with a towxd, 
and w'ho cviclently enjoyed the respect of his 
fidlow' prisoners. He kcjit one haiicl, in wdiich 
he claspc'd his tobacco pouch, inside the bosom 
of his dressing gown and held the stem ol his 
pipe firmly with theother. Pantingand puffing. 
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the major grumbled and growled at everybody 
because he thought he was being pushed and 
that they were all hurrying when they had no- 
where to hurry to and ivere*.all surprised at 
something when there was nothing to be sur- 
prised at. Another, a thin little ofheer, was 
speaking to eweryone, conjecturing where they 
were now being taken ancl how far they woufd 
get that day. An official in felt boots and wear- 
ing a commissariat uniform ran round from 
side to side and gazed at the ruins of Moscow, 
loudly announcing his observations as to wiiat 
had been burned clown and what this oi that 
part of the city was that they could see. A third 
officer, who by his accent was a Pole, disputed 
with the commissariat officer, arguing that he 
was mistaken in his identification of the differ- 
ent wards of Moscow\ 

“What are you disputing about?” said the 
major angrily. ‘‘What does it matter w'hether it 
is St. Nicholas or St. Blasius? You see it’s bin net! 
doun, and there’s an end of it, . . . What are 
you pushing for? Isn’t the road wide enough?” 
said he, turning to a man behind him who was 
not pushing him at all. 

“Oh. oil, oh! What have they done?” the 
prisoners on one side and another were heard 
saying as they gazed on the charred ruins. ‘‘All 
beyond the river, and Ziibova, ancl in the Krc^m- 

lin Just lookl There’s not half of it left. Yes, 

1 told you— the wliole quarter beyond the riv- 
er, ancl so it is.” 

“Well, >ou know it’s burned, so w'hat’s the 
use of talking?” said the major. 

As they passed near a church in the KhameW- 
niki p>ne of the few unburned cpiarters of 
Moscow) the whole mass of prisoners suddenly 
stai ted to one side and exclamations of horror 
ancl disgust were heard. 

“Ah, the villains! What heathens! Yes: dead, 
dead, so he is. . . . And smeared with some- 
thing!” 

Picijc loo drew near the church where the 
thing was that evoked these exclamations, and 
dimlv made out something leaning against the 
palings surrounding the church. Fiom the 
words of his comrades who saw better than he 
did, he found that this was the body of a man, 
set upright against the palings with its face 
smeared with soot. 

“(io on! What the devil ... Go on! 'Phirty 
thousand devils! . . .” the convoy guards began 
cursing and the French soldiers, with fresh 
virulence, drove away with their swords the 
crowd of prisoners who were gazing at the dead 
man. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THROiir.li iiib. CROSS STREETS of tlic Khain6vni- 
ki quarter the prisoners marched, followed 
only by their escort and the vehicles and wag- 
ons belonging to that escort, but when they 
reached the supply stores they came among a 
huge and closely packed train of artillery min- 
gled with private vehicles. 

At the bridge they all halted, waiting for 
those in front to get across. From the bridge 
they had a view of endless lines of moving bag- 
gage trains before and behind them. To the 
right, where the Kaluga road turns near Nes- 
kuchny, endless rows of troops and carts 
stretched away into the distance. These were 
troops of Beauharnais* corps which had start- 
ed before any of the others. Behind, along the 
riverside and across the Stone Bridge, were 
Ney’s troops and transport. 

Davout’s troops, in whose charge were the 
prisoners, were crossing the Crimean bridge 
and some were already del)ou(hing into the 
Kaluga road. But the baggage trains stretched 
out so tliat the last of Beauharnais* train had 
not yet got out of Moscow and reached the Ka- 
luga road when the vanguard of Ney’s army 
was already emerging from the Great Orclynka 
Street. 

When they had crossed the Crimean bridge 
the prisoners moved a few steps forwaicl, halt- 
ed, and again moved on, and Irom all sides ve- 
hicles and men crowded closer and cIosct to- 
gether. riicy advanced the few l,iundrecl paces 
that separated the bridge from the Kaluga 
n)ad. taking more than an hour to do so, and 
came out upon the square w here the streets of 
the Transmosk\«i ward and the Kaluga road 
converge, and the prisoners jammed close to- 
gether had to stand for some hours at that cross- 
way. From all sides, like the roar of the sea, 
were heard the rattle of wheels, the tramp of 
feet, and incessant shouts of anger and abuse. 
Pierre stood picssed against the wall of a 
charred house, listening to that noise which 
mingled in his imagination with the roll of 
the drums. 

To get a better view, several officer prisoners 
climbed onto thewall of the half-burned house 
against which Pierre was leaning. 

“What crowds! Just look at the crowdsi . . . 
They’ve loaded goods even on the cannon! 
Look there, those are furs!” they exclaimed. 
“Just see what the blackguards have Icxjted. . . . 
Therel See what that one has behind in the 
cart. . . . Why, those are settings taken from 
some icons, by heaven! . . . Oh, tlie rascals! . . . 


Sec how that fellow has loaded himself up, he 
can hardly walk! Good lord, they've even 
grabbed those chaises! . . . See that fellow there 
sitting on the trunks. . . . Heavens! They're 
fighting.” 

“That’s right, hit him on the snout— on his 
snout! Like this, we shan't get away before 
evening. Look, look there. . . . Why. that must 
be Napoleon’s own. See what horses! And the 
monograms with a crown! It’s like a portable 
house. . . . That fellow’s dropped his saik and 
doesn’t see it. Fighting again ... A woman 
w'ith a baby, and not bad-looking either! Yes, 
I dare say, that’s the way they’ll let you pass. 
. . . Just look, there’s no end to it. Russian 
wenches, by heaven, so they are! In carriages 
—see how comfortably they’ve settled them- 
sehes!” 

Again, as at the church in KhamrSvniki, a 
wa\e of general cm losity boie all the jirisoners 
forward onto the road, and Pierie, thanks to 
his stature, saw o\cr the heads ol the otheis 
wdiat so atiiatted their cuiiosity. In three car- 
riages involved amongthcmunitioncarts.close- 
ly s(|iiec7ed together, sat women with rouged 
faces, dressed in glaring colors, who were shout- 
ing something in shrill voices. 

Fiom the moment Pierre had recogni/cd the 
appear aiueol ihein^stc'rious force nothingh.ul 
seemed to him strange or dreadlul: neither the 
corpse sme.ircd with soot lor fun nor these 
women hurraing away nor tire burned ruins ol 
Moscow. All that he now witnessed scarcely 
made an impression on him— as if his soul, 
making ready for a hard struggle, refused to re- 
ceive impressions that might weaken it. 

"I he women’s veil ides drove by. Behind them 
came more car ts, soldiers, wagons, soldiers, gun 
carriages, carriages, soldiers, ammunition carts, 
more soldiers, and now and then women. 

Pierre did not see the people as individuals 
but saw their niov ement. 

All these people and horses seemed driven 
forward by some invisible power. During the 
hour Pierre watched them they all came flow- 
ing from the different streets with one and the 
same desire to get on quickly; they all jostled 
one another, began to grow angry and to fight, 
white teeth gleamed, brows frowned, ever the 
same words ol abuse Hew from side to side, and 
all the faces bore the same swaggeringly reso- 
lute and coldly cruel expression that had struck 
Pierre that morn ingoti the corporal’s face when 
the drums were beating. 

It was not till nearly evening that the officer 
commanding the escort collected his men and 
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with shouts and quarrels forced his way in 
among the baggage trains, and the prisoners, 
hemmed in on all sides, emerged onto the Ka- 
Itiga road. 

T hey marched very quickly, without resting, 
and halted only when the sun began to set. 
The baggage carts drew up close together and 
the men began to prepare for their night's rest. 
They all appeared angry and dissatisfied. For 
a lotig time, oaths, angry shouts, and fighting 
could be heard from all sides. A carriage that 
followed the escort ran into one of the carts 
and knocked a hole in it with its pole. Several 
soldiers ran toward the cart from different 
sides: some beat the carriage horses on their 
heads, turning them asicle, others fought 
amfing themselves, and Pierre saw that one 
('.erman was badly wounded on the head by a 
sword. 

It seemed that all these men, now that they 
had stopped amid fields in the chill dusk of 
the autumn evening, experienced one and the 
same *’eeling of unpleasant awakening from 
the hurry and eagerness to push on that had 
seized them at the start. Once at a standstill 
they all seemed to understand that they did not 
yet know where they were going, and that much 
that was painful and difficult awaited them on 
this journey. 

During this halt the escort treated the pris- 
oners even worse than they had done at the 
start. It was here that the prisoners for the first 
time received horseflesh lor their meat ration. 

From the officer down to the lowest soldier 
they all showed what seemed like personal spite 
against each of the prisoners, in unexpected 
contrast to their former friendly relations. 

This .spite increased still more when, on call- 
ing over the roll of prisoners, it was found that 
in the bustle of leaving Moscow one Russian 
soldier, who had pretended tosuffer from colic, 
had escaped. Pierre saw a Frenchman beat a 
Russian soldier cruelly for straying too far 
from the road, and heard his friencl the cap- 
tain reprimand and threaten to court-martial 
a noncommissioned officer on account of the 
escape of the Russian. To the noncommissioned 
officer's excuse that the prisoner was ill and 
could not walk, the officer replied that the or- 
der was to shoot those who lagged behind. 
Pierre felt that that fatal force which had 
crushed him during the executions, but which 
he had not felt during his imprisonment, now 
again controlled his existence. It was terrible, 
but he felt that in proportion to the efforts of 
that fatal force to crush him, there grew and 


strengthened in his soul a power of life inde- 
pendent of it. 

He ate his supper of buckwheat soup with 
horseflesh and chatted with his comrades. 

Neither Pierre nor any of the others spoke 
of what they had seen in Moscejw, or of the 
roughness of their treatment by the French, or 
of the order to shoot them whicli had been an- 
nounced to them. As if in reaction against the 
worsening of their position they were all par- 
ticularly animated and gay. They spoke of per- 
sonal reminiscences, of amusing scenes they 
had w^itnessed during the campaign, and avoid- 
ed all talk of their present situation. 

The sun had set long since. Bright stars shone 
out here and there in the sky. A red glow as of 
a conflagration spread above the horizon from 
the rising lull moon, and that vast red ball 
swayed strangely in the gray ha/e. It grew light. 
The evening w^as ending, but the night had not 
yet come. Pierre got up and left his new com- 
panions, crossing between the campfires to the 
other side of the road where he had been told 
the common soldier prisoners w'cre stationed. 
He wanted to talk to them. On the road he was 
stopped by a French sentinel who ordered him 
back. 

Pierre turned back, not to his companions by 
the campfire, but to an unharnessed cart 
where there was nobiidy. Tucking his legs un- 
der him and dropping his head he sat down on 
the cold ground by the wheel of the cart and 
remainccl motionless a long while sunk in 
thought. Suddenly he burst out into a fit of his 
broad, good-natured laughter, so loud that 
men fnmi various sides turned w^ith surprise 
to see what this strange and evidently solitary 
laughter could mean. 

"Ha-ha-ha!" laughed Pierre. And he said 
aloud to himself: "'Flic soldier did not let me 
pass. They took me and shut me up. They hold 
me captive. What, me? Me? My immortal soui? 
1 la-ha-ha! Ila-ha-ha! . . ." and he laughed till 
tears started to his eyes. 

\ man got up and came to see what this 
queer big fellow was laughing at all by him- 
self. Pierre stopped laughing, got up, went 
farther away from the inquisitive man, and 
looked around him. 

The huge, endless bivouac that had previ- 
ously resounded with the cracklingof campfires 
and the voices of many men had grown qiiiel, 
the red campfires ivere growing paler and dy- 
ing down. High up in the light sky hung the 
full moon. Forests and fields beyoml the camp, 
unseen before, were now visible in the dis- 
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tance. And farther still, beyond those forests 
and fields, the bright, oscillating, limitless dis- 
tance lured one to itself. Pierre glanced up at 
the sky and the twinkling stars in its taraway 
depths. “And all that is me, all that is within 
me, and it is all 11 “ thought Pierre. “And they 
caught all that and put it into a shed hoarded 
up with planks!'* He smiled, and went and 
lay down to sleep beside his companions. 

CHAPTER XV 

In the early days of October another envoy 
came to Kutuzov with a letter from Napoleon 
proposing peace and falsely dated ft 0111 Mos- 
cow, though NapoKon was aheady not far 
from Kutuzov on the old Kaluga road. Kutu- 
zov replied to this letter as he had done to the 
one formerly brought by Lauriston. saying that 
there could be no question of peace. 

Soon after that a report was received from 
Dorokhov's guerrilla detachment operating to 
the left of Tardtino that troops of Broussier's 
division had been seen at Forminsk and that 
being separated from the rest of the Fiench 
army they might easily be destroyed. The 
soldiers and officers again demanded action. 
Generals on the staff, excited by the memory 
of the easy victory at Tai utino, urged Kutdzov 
to carry out Ddrokhov's suggestion. Kutii/ov 
did not consider any offensive necessary. The 
result was a compromise whi( h was inevitable: 
a small detachment was sent to Forminsk to 
attack Broussier. 

By a strange coincidence, this task, which 
turned out to be a most diflicult and important 
one, was entrusted to Dokhtiirov— that same 
modest little Dokhtiirov whom no one had de- 
scribed to us as drawing up plans ofibattlcs, 
dashing about in front of regiments, shower- 
ing crosses on batteries, and so on, and who 
was thought to be and was spoken of as un- 
decided and undiscerning— but whom wc find 
commanding wherever the position was most 
difficult all through the Russo-French wars 
from Austcrlitz to the ycjir 1813. At Austcrlitz 
he remained last at the Augezd dam, rallying 
the regiments, saving what was possible when 
all were flying and perishing and not a single 
general was left in the rearguard. Ill with fever 
he went to Smolc^nsk with twenty thousand 
men to defend the town against Napoleon's 
whole army. In Smol^'-nsk, at the Malakhov 
Gate, he had hardly dozed off in a paroxysm of 
fever before he was awakened by the bombard- 
ment of the town— and Smol^msk held ou* all 
day long. At the battle ot Borodin*), wlicn 


Bagratidn was killed and nine tenths of the 
men of 0111 left flank had fallen and the full 
force of the French artillery fire was directed 
against it, the man sent there was this same 
irresolute and uncliscerning Dokhtiirov— Kut- 
uzov hastening to rectify a mistake he had 
made by sending someone else there first. And 
the quiet little Dokhtiirov rode thither, and 
Boroclinc) became the greatest glory of the 
Russian army. Many heroes have been de- 
scribed to us ill verse and prose, but of Dokh- 
tiirov scarcely a word has been said. 

It was Dokhtiirov again whom they sent to 
Forminsk and from there to M.llo-YaroslAvcts, 
the place where the last battle with the French 
was fought and where the obvious disintegra- 
tion of the French army began; and we arc 
told of many geniuses and heroes of that 
period of the campaign, but of Dokhtiirov 
nothing or very little is said and that dubi- 
ously. And this silence about Dokhtiirov is the 
clearest testimony to his merit. 

It is natural lor a man who does not under- 
stand the workings of a machine to imagine 
that a shaving that has fallen into it by ch.incc 
and is interfering with its action and tossing 
about in it is its most important part. The man 
who docs not understand the construction of 
the machine cannot conceive that the small 
connecting cogivheel which revolves cpriefly is 
one of the most csst'ntial parts of the machine, 
and not the shaving which merely harms and 
hinders the working. 

On the tenth of October when Dokhti'iiov 
had gone halfway to Forminsk and stopped at 
the village of Arist6vo, preparing faithfully to 
execute the orders he had received, the whole 
French army having, in its convulsive move- 
ment, reached Murat's pcjsition apparently in 
order to give battle— suddenly without any 
reason turned off to the left onto the nc»w 
Kaluga road and began to enter Forminsk, 
where only Bioussier had been till then. At 
that time Dokhtiirov had under his command, 
besides Dorokhov's detachment, the two small 
guerrilla detachments of Figner and Seslavin. 

On the evening of October 1 1 Seslivin c.unc 
to the Aristfivo headc|uarters with a French 
guardsman he had captured. The prisoner 
said that the troops that had entered Forminsk 
that day were the vanguard of the whole ai my, 
that Napoleon was there and the whole army 
had left Moscow lour days previously. "I 'hat 
same evening a house serf who had ccjmc irom 
Bdrovsk said he had seen an immense army 
entering the town. Some Cossacks of Dokhtii- 
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rov*s detachment reported having sighted the 
Freni h Guards marching along the road to 
hdr ov.sk. From all these reports it was evident 
that where they had expected to meet a single 
division there was now the whole French army 
niarihing from Moscow in an unexpected di- 
rection— along the Kaluga road. Dokhtiirov 
was unwilling to undertake any action, as it 
was not ( lear to him now what he ought to do. 
He had been ordeied to attack Fonniiisk. But 
only Bioussicr had been there at that time and 
now the whole Freiuh army was there. Ennd- 
lov wislied to ait on his own judgment, but 
Dokhturov insisted that he must have Kutu- 
zov’s instructions. So it was decided to send a 
dispatch to the staff. 

For this purpose a capable officer, Bolkhovi- 
tinov, was chosen, who was to explain the 
whole affair by word of mouth, besides deliver- 
ing a written report. Toward midnight Bolk- 
hovitinov, having received the dispatch and 
verbal instructions, galloped off to the Cicneral 
Staff accompanied by a Cossack with spare 
hoi 5es. 

CHAPTER XVI 

It was a warm, dark, autumn night. It had 
been raining lor four days. Having changed 
horses twice and galloped twent) miles in an 
hour and a hall over a sticky, muddy road, 
Bolkhovitinov reached Litashevka alter one 
o’clock at night. Dismounting at a cottage on 
whose wattle lence hung a signboard, gfnjral 
sTAir, and throwing down his reins, he en- 
teied a dark pass.ige. 

“'Fhe general on duty, quick! It’s very im- 
portant! ” said he to someone who had risen 
and was sniffing in the dark passage. 

“He has been veiy unwell since the evening 
and this is the third night he has not slept,” 
said the orderly pleadingly in a whisper. “You 
should wake the captain first.” 

“But this is very important, from General 
Dokhturov,” said Bolkhovitinov, enteiing the 
open door which he had found by feeling in 
the dark. 

I'he orderly had gone in before him and 
began waking somebody. 

“Your honor, your honor! A courier.” 

“What? What’s tliat? From whom?” came a 
sleepy voice. 

“From Dokhturov and from Alcx6y Petrd- 
vich. Napoleon is at Forminsk,” said Bolkhovi- 
tinov, unable to see in the dark who was speak- 
ing but guessing by the voice that it was not 
Koiiovniisyn. 


The man who had wakened yawned and 
stretched himself. 

“I don't like waking him,” he said, fumbling 
for something. “He is very ill. Perhaps this is 
only a rumor.” 

“Here is the dispatch,” said Bolkhovitinov. 
“My orders are to give it at once to the gen- 
eral on duty.” 

“Wait a moment. I’ll light a candle. You 
damned rascal, where do you always hide it?” 
said the voice of the man who was sti etching 
himself, to the orderly. (This was Shcherbin in, 
Konovnitsyn’s adjutant.) “I’ve found it, I’ve 
found it!” he added. 

'Fhe orderly was striking a light and Shcher- 
bfnin was fumbling for something on the 
candlestick. 

“Oh, the nasty beasts!” said he with disgust. 

By the light of the sparks Bolkhovitinov saw 
Shcheibfnin’s youthful face as he held the 
candle, and the face of anothenr man who was 
still asleep. This ivas Konovnitsyn. 

When the flame of the sulphur splinters 
kindled by the tinder burned up. first blue and 
then red, Shcherbinin lit the tallow candle, 
from the candlestick of which the cockroaches 
that had been gnawing it were running away, 
and looked at the messenger. Bolkhovitinov 
was bespattered all over with mud and had 
smeared his face by wiping it with his sleeve. 

“Who gave the report?” inquired Shcher- 
bfnin, taking the envelope. 

“ The news is reliable,” said Bolkhovitinov. 
“Prisoners, Cossacks, and the scouts all say the 
same thing.” 

“Th^ ie’s nothing to be done, we’ll have to 
wake him,” said Shcherbinin, rising and going 
up :o the man in the nightcap who lay cov- 
ered by a greatcoat. “Peter Petrovich!” said he. 
(Konovnitsyn did not stir.) “To the General 
Staff!” he said with a smile, knowing that those 
woids would be sure to arouse him. 

And in fact the head in the nightcap was 
lifted at once. On Konovnitsyn’s handsome, 
resolute face with checks flushed by fever, 
thcTc still remained for an instant a faraway 
dreamy expression remote from present af- 
fairs, but then he suddenly started and his 
face assumed its habitual calm and firm ap- 
pearance. 

“Well, what is it? From whom?” he asked 
immediately but without hurry, blinking at 
the light. 

While listening to the officer’s report Konov- 
nitsyn broke the seal and read the dispatch. 
Hardly had he done so before he lowered his 
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legs in their woolen stockings to the earthen 
floor and began putting on his boots. Then he 
took off his nightcap, combed his hair over 
his temples, and donned his cap. 

“Did you gel here quickly? Let us go to his 
Highness.” 

Konovnftsyn had understood at once that 
the news brought was of great importance and 
that no time must be lost. He did not consider 
or ask himself whether the news was good or 
bad. That did not interest him. He regarded 
the whole business of the war not with his 
intelligence or his reason but by something 
else. There was within him a deep unex- 
pressed conviction that all would be well, but 
that one must not tiust to this and still less 
speak about it, but must only attend to one's 
own woik. And he did his woik, giving his 
whole strength to the task. 

Peter Petrovich Konovnitsyn, like Dokhtii- 
rov, seems to have been included meiely ior 
propriety’s sake in the list of the so-called 
heroes of 1812— the Barclays. Raevskis, Ermd- 
lovs, PlAtovs, and Miloridoviches. Like Dokh- 
tiirov he had the reputation of being a man 
of very limited capacity and information, and 
like Dokhtiirov he never made plans oi battle 
but was always found where the situation was 
most difficult. Since his appointment as gen- 
eral on duty he had always slept with his d(X>r 
open, giving orders that every messei^ger 
should be allowed to wake him up. In battle 
he was always under fire, so that Kutii/ov re- 
proved him for it and feared to send him to 
the front, and like Dokhtiirov he was one of 
those unnoticed cogwheels that, without clat- 
ter or noise, constitute the most essential part 
of the machine. 

Coming out of the hut into the damp, daik 
night Konovnitsyn frowned— partly from an 
increased pain in his head and partly at the 
unpleasant thought that occurred to him, of 
how all that nest of influential men on the 
staff would be stirred up by this news, espe- 
cially Bennigsen, who ever since Tanitino had 
been at daggers drawn with Kutii/ov; and how 
they would make suggestions, quarrel, issue 
orders, and rescind them. And this premoni- 
tion was disagreeable to him though he knew 
it could not be helped. 

And in fact Toll, to whom he went to com- 
municate the news, immediately began to ex- 
pound his plans to a general sharing his quar- 
ters, until Konovnftsyn, who listened in weary 
silence, reminded him that they must go to 
see his Highness. 


CHAPTER XVII 

KuTtjzov like all old people did not sleep 
much at night. He often fell asleep unex- 
pectedly in the daytime, but at night, lying 
on his bed without undressing, he genet ally 
remained awake thinking. 

So he lay now on his bed, supporting his 
large, heavy, scaried head on his plump hand, 
witli his one eye open, meditating and peer- 
ing into the darkness. 

Since Bennigsen, who corresponded with 
the Emperor and had more influence than 
anyone else on the staff, had begun to avoid 
him, Kutii/nv was more at case as to tlie pos- 
sibility of himself and his troops being obliged 
to take pait in useless aggressive movements. 
The lesson of the Tarn ti no battle and of the 
day befoie it, w'hich Kutuzov remembered 
with pain, must, he thought, have some effect 
on others too. 

“They must understand that we can only 
lose by taking the offensive. Patience and time 
aie my wairiors, my champions,” thought 
Kutu/ov. He knew that an apple should not 
be plucked wiiile it is gicen. It will fall of it- 
self when ripe, but if picked uniipc the apple 
is spoiled, the tree is harmed, and your teeth 
are set on edge. Like an experienced sports- 
man he knew that the beast was wounded, and 
wounded as only the whole strength of Russia 
could have wounded it, but whether it was 
mortally wounded or not was still an unde- 
cided question. Now by the fact of Laurislon 
and Baithclemi having been sent, and by the 
reports of the guerrillas, Kutuzov was almost 
suie that the Wound was mortal. But he needed 
further pioofs and it was necessary to wait. 

“They want to run to sec how they have 
wounded it. Wait and we shall seel Continual 
maneuvers, continual advances!” thought he. 
“What for? Only to distinguish themselves! 
As if fighting w'cre fun. They are like children 
from whom one can't get any sensible account 
of what has happened because they till want 
to show how well they can fight. But that’s 
not what is needed now. 

“And what ingenious maneuvers they all 
propose to me! It $cems to them that when 
they have thought of two or three contin- 
gencies” (he remembered the general plan 
sent him from Petersburg) “they have lore- 
seen everything. But the contingencies arc 
endless.” 

The undecided question as to whether the 
wound inflicted at Borodind was mortal or not 
had hung over Kutdzov's head for a whole 
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month. On the one hand the French had oc- 
cupied Moscow. On the other Kutuzov felt 
assured with all his bcinp; tliat the terrible 
blow into which he and all the Russians had 
put their whole strength must have been mor- 
tal. But in any case proofs were needed; he 
had waited a whole month for them and grew 
more impatient the longer he waited. Lying 
on his bed during those sleepless nights he did 
iusi what he reproached those younger gen- 
erals for doing. He imagined all sorts of pos- 
sible contingencies, just like the younger men, 
but with this difference, that he saw thousands 
of ctmtingencics instead of two or three and 
based nothing on them. The longer he 
thought the more contingencies presented 
themselves. He imagined all sorts of move- 
ments of the Napoleonic army as a whole or 
in sections— against Petersburg, or against 
him, or to outflank him. He thought too of 
the possibility (which he feared most of all) 
that Napoleon might fight him with his own 
weapon and remain in ^^oscow awaiting him. 
Kutuzov even imagined that Napoleon’s army 
might turn back through Medyn and Yukh- 
n<W, but the one thing he could not foresee 
was what happened— the insane, convulsive 
slarnpede of Napoleon's army during its first 
eleven days after leaving Moscow: a stampede 
which made possible what Kutuzov had not 
yet even dared to think of— the complete ex- 
termination of the French. Ddrokhov’s report 
about Broiissier’s division, the guerrillas’ re- 
ports of distress in Napoleon’s army, rumors 
of preparations inv leaving Moscow, all con- 
fiimed the supposition that the French army 
was beaten and pieparing for flight. But these 
were only suppositions, which seemed im- 
portant to the younger men but not to Kutu- 
zov. With his sixty years’ experience he knew 
what value to attach to rumors, knew how apt 
people who desire anything are to group all 
news so that it appears to confirm what they 
desire, and he knew how readily in such cases 
they omit all diat makes for the contrary. And 
the more he desired it the less he allowed him- 
self to believe it. I'his question absorbed ail 
his mental powers. All else was to him only 
life’s customary routine. To such customary 
routine belonged his conversations with the 
staff, the letters he wrote from I'ariitino to 
Madame de Stael, the reading of novels, the 
distribution of awards, his correspondence 
with Petersburg, and so on. But the destruc- 
tion of the French, which he alone foresaw, 
was his heart’s one desire. 


On the night of the eleventh of October he 
lay leaning on his arm and thinking of that. 

There was a stir in the next room and he 
heard the steps of Toll, Konovnitsyn, and 
Bolkhovitinov. 

“Eh, who’s there? Come in, come in! What 
news?” the field marshal called out to them. 

While a footman was lighting a candle, TcjII 
communicated the substance of the news. 

“Who brrmght it?’’ asked Kutuzov with a 
look which, when the candle was lit, struck 
Toll by its cold severity. 

“7'here can be no doubt about it, your High- 
ness.’’ 

“Call him in, call him here.’’ 

Kutuzov sat up with one leg hanging down 
from the bed and his big paunch resting 
against the other which was doubled under 
him. He screwed up his seeing eye to scrutinize 
the messenger more carefully, as if wishing to 
read in his face what preoccupied his own 
mind. 

“Tell me, tell me, friend,’’ said he to Bolk- 
hovitinov in his low, aged voice, as he pulled 
together the shirt which gaped open on his 
chest, “come nearer— nearer. What news have 
you brought me? Eh? That Napoleon has left 
Moscow? Are you sure? Eh?’’ 

Bolkhovitinov gave a detailed account from 
the beginning of all he had been told to re- 
port. 

“Speak quicker, quickerl Don’t torture 
me!’’ Kutuzov interrupted him. 

Bolkhovitinov told him everything and was 
then silent, awaiting instructions. Toll was be- 
ginning to say something but Kutu/ov check- 
ed him. He tried to say something, but his face 
suddenly puckered and wrinkled; he waved 
his arm at 1 oil and turned to the opposite side 
of the room, to the corner darkened by the 
icons that hung there. 

“O Lord, my Creator, Thou has heard our 
prayer . . .** said he in a tremulous voice with 
folded hands. “Russia is saved. I thank Thee, 
O Lord!’’ and he wept. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

From the time he received this news to tlic 
end of the campaign all Kutuzov’s activity 
was directed toward restraining his troops, by 
authority, by guile, and by entreaty, from use- 
less attacks, maneuvers, or encounters with 
the perishing enemy. Dokhturov went to 
M;ilo-Yaroslavcts, but Kutuzov lingered with 
the main army and gave oiders for the evacua- 
tion of Kaluga— a retreat beyond which town 
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seemed to him quite possible. 

Everywhere Kutuzov retreated, but the en- 
emy without waiting for his retreat fled in the 
opposite direction. 

Napoleon’s historians describe to us his 
skilled maneuvers at Tariitino and M^lo- 
Yarosldvcts, and make conjectures as to what 
would have happened had Napoleon been in 
time to penetrate into the rich southern prov- 
inces. 

But not to speak of the fact that nothing 
pre\ented him from advancing into those 
southern provinces (for the Russian army did 
not bar his way), the historians forget that 
nothing could have 'javed his army, for then 
already it bore within itself the germs of in- 
evitable ruin. How could that army— which 
had found abundant supplies in ^foscow and 
had trampled them underfoot instead of keep- 
ing them, and on arriving at Smol(?nsk had 
looted provisions instead of storing them— 
how could that army recupeiate in Kaluga 
province, which was inhabited by Russians 
such as those who lived in ^^oscow, and where 
fire had the same property of consuming what 
was set ablaze? 

That army could not recover anyuhcrc. 
Since the battle of Borodino and the pillage of 
Moscow it had borne within itself, as it were, 
the chemical elements of dissolution. 

The members of what had once been an 
army—Napwlcon himself and all his soldiers— 
fled without knowing whither, ckch concerned 
only to make his escape as quickly as possible 
from this position, of the hopelessness of 
which they were all more or less vaguely con- 
scious. 

So it came about that at the council at 
MAlo-Yaroslivcts, when the generals pretend- 
ing to confer together expressed various opin- 
ions, all mouths were closed by the opinion 
uttered by the simple-minded soldier Mouton 
who, speaking last, said what they all felt: 
that the one thing needful was to get away as 
quickly as possible; and no one, not even 
Napoleon, could say anything against that 
truth which they all recognized. 

But though they all realized that it was 
necessary to get away, there still remained a 
feeling of shame at admitting that they must 
flee. An external shock was needed to over- 
come that shame, and this shock came in due 
time. It was what the French called "/e hourra 
de I'Empereur/* ^ 

^ Hourra was the cheer the Russian tr(X)ps gave 
when chaiging the enemy.— Tr. 


The day after the council at MAlo-Yarosla- 
vets Napoleon rode out early in the morning 
amid the lines of his army with his suite of 
marshals and an escort, on the pretext of in- 
specting the army and the scene of the pre- 
vious and of the impending battle. Some Cos- 
sacks on the pi owl tor booty fell in with the 
Emperor and very nearly captured him. If the 
Cossacks did not capture Napoleon then, what 
saved him was the very thing that was destroy- 
ing the French army, the booty on which the 
Cossacks fell. Here as at Tariitino they went 
after plunder, leaving the men. Disiegarding 
Napoleon they rushed after the plunder ancl 
Napoleon managed to escape. 

When les enfants du Don might so easily 
have taken the Emperor himself in the midst 
of his army, it was clear that there was nothing 
for it but to fly as fast as possible along the 
nearest, familiar road. Napoleon with his 
forty )car old stomach undeistood that hint, 
not feeling his former agility and boldness, 
and under the influence of the flight the Cos 
sacks had given him he at once agreed with 
Mouton and issued orders— as the histoiians 
tell us -to retreat by the Smolc^nsk road. 

That Napoleon agreed with Mouton, and 
that the army retreated, does not piove ih.ii 
Napoleon caused it to letreat, but that the 
forces which influenced the whole army and 
diiected it along the Mozhilysk (that is, the 
Smol(l*nsk) load acted simultaneously on him 
also. 

CHAPTER XtX 

A MAN IN MOTION always devises an aim loi 
that motion. To be able to go a thousand miles 
he must imagine that something good awaits 
him at the end of those thousand miles. One 
must have the prospect of a promised land to 
have the strength to move. 

1 he promised land for the French during 
their advance had been Moscow, during theii 
retreat it was their native land. But that native 
land was too far off, and for a man going a 
thousand miles it is absolutely necessary to 
set aside his final goal and to say to himself: 
“Today I shall get to a place twenty-five miles 
off where I shall rest and spend the night,” 
and during the first day’s journey that resting 
place eclipses his ultimate goal and attracts 
all his hopes and desires. And the impulses 
felt by a single person are always magnified 
in a crowd. 

For the French retreating along the old 
Smoli^nsk road, the final goal— their native 
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land— was too remote, and their immediate 
goal was Smoli^nsk, toward which all their 
dcsiics and hopes, enormously iiUcnsified in 
the mass, urged them on. It was not that they 
knew that much food and fresh troops await> 
cd them in Smol<^nsk, nor that they were told 
so (on the contrary their superior ofTicers, and 
Naj)oleon himself, knew that provisions were 
scarce lhc*re), but because this alone could give 
them strength to move on and endure their 
present privations. So both those who knew 
and those wlio did not know deceived them- 
selves, and pushed oti to Smolensk as to a 
promised land. 

Coming out onto the highroad the French 
fled with surprising energy and unheard-of 
rapidity toward the goal iliey had fixed on. 
Besides the common impulse which bound 
the whole crowd of French into one mass and 
supplied them with a certain energy, theic was 
another cause binding them together— their 
great numbers. As with the physical law of 
gravit'* their enormous mass drew the individ- 
ual liuman atoms to itself. In their hundreds 
of thousands they moved like a whole nation. 

Each of them desired nothing more than 
to give himselt up as a jrrisoner to escape from 
all this horror and misery; but on the one 
hand the force of this common attraction to 
Smol(''nsk, their goal, drew each of them in 
the same direction; on the other hand an 
armv corps could not surrender to a company, 
and though the French availed themselves of 
every convenient oppottunity to detach them- 
selves and to surrenclcr on the slightest decent 
pretext, such pretexts did not always occur, 
"i'heir very numbers and their crowded and 
swilt movement deprived them of that possi- 
bility and rendered it not only difficult but 
impossible for the Russians to stop this move- 
ment, to which the French were directing all 
their energies. Beyond a certain limit no me- 
chanical disruption of the body could hasten 
the process of decomposition. 

A lump cjf snow cannot be incited instan- 


taneously. There is a certain limit of time in 
less than which no amount of heat can melt 
the snow. On the contrary the greater the heat 
the more solidified the remaining snow be- 
comes. 

Of the Russian commanders Kutuzov alone 
understood this. When the flight of the French 
army along the Smolc^nsk road liecamc well de- 
fined, what Konovniisyn had foreseen on the 
night of tlie eleventh of October began to oc- 
cur. The superior officers all w'anted to dis- 
tinguish themselves, to cut off, to seize, to 
capture, and to overthrow the French, and all 
clamored for action. 

Kutu/ov alone used all his power (and such 
power is very limited in the case of any com- 
mander in chief) to prevent an attack. 

He could not tell them what wc say now: 
“Why fight, why block the road, losing our 
own men and inhumanly slaughtering unfor- 
tunate wretches? What is the use of that, when 
a third of their army has melted away on the 
road from Moscow to Vya/ma without any 
battle?" But drawing from his aged wisdom 
what they could understand, he told them of 
the golden firidgc, and they laughed at and 
slandered him, flinging themselves on, rend- 
ing and exulting over the dying beast. 

Ermolov, Milonidovich, Platov, and others 
in proximity to the French near Vya/ma could 
not resist their desire to cut off and break up 
two French corps, and by way of reporting 
their intention to Kutuzov they sent him a 
blank sheet of paper in an envelope. 

And try as Kutu/ov might to restrain the 
troops, our men attacked, trying to bar the 
road. Infantry regiments, wc arc told, ad- 
vanced to the attack with music and with 
drums beating, and killed and lost thousands 
of men. 

But they did not cut off or overthrow any- 
body and the Ficnch army, closing up mote 
firmly at the danger, continued, while steadily 
melting away, to pursue its fatal path to Smo- 
lensk. 



Book Fourteen: 1812 


CHAPTER I 

The BAiTLE OF Borodin6, with the occupation 
of Moscow that followed it and the flight of 
the French without further conflicts, is one of 
the most instructive phenomena in history. 

All historians agree that the external activ- 
ity of states and nations in their conflicts with 
one another is expressed in wars, and that as 
a direct result of greater or less success in war 
the political strength of states and nations in- 
ci eases or decreases. 

Strange as may be the historical account of 
how some king or emperor, having quarreled 
with another, collects an army, fights his 
enemy’s army, gains a victory by killing three, 
five, or ten thousand men, and subjugates a 
kingdom and an entire nation of several mil- 
lions, all the facts of history (as tar as we know 
it) confirm the tiuth of the statement that the 
greater or lesser success of one army against 
another is the cause, or at least an essential 
indication, of an increase or decrease in the 
strength of the nation— even though it is un- 
intelligible why* the defeat of an army— a 
hundredth part of a nation— should oblige 
that whole nation to submit. An army gains a 
victory, and at once the rights of the conquer- 
ing nation have increased to the detriment of 
the defeated. An army has suffcied defeat, and 
at once a people loses its rights in proportion 
to the severity of the reverse, and if its army 
suffers a complete defeat the nation is quite 
subjugated. 

So according to history it has been found 
from the most ancient times, and so it is to our 
own day. All Napoleon’s wars ser\’e to confinn 
this rule. In proportion to the defeat of the 
Austrian army Austria loses its rights, and the 
rights and the strength of France increase. 
The victories of the Fiencli at Jena and Aucr- 
stiidt destroy the independent existence of 
Prussia. 

But then, in 1812, the French gain a victory 
near Moscow. Moscow is taken and after that, 
with no further battles, it is not Russia that 


ceases to exist, but the French army of six 
hundred thousand, and then Napoleonic 
France itsell. To strain the facts to fit the rules 
of history; to say that the field of battle at 
Borodino remained in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, or that after Moscow there were other 
battles that destroyed Napoleon’s army, is im- 
possible. 

After the French victory at Borodino there 
was no general engagement nor any that w'cre 
at all serious, yet the French army ceased to 
exist. What does this mean? If it were an ex- 
ample taken from the history of Cfliina, we 
might say that it was not an historic phenom- 
enon (wliich is the histoiians’ usual expedient 
when anything does not fit their standards); 
if the matter (oncerned some biief conflict in 
which only a small number of troops took 
part, we might treat it as an exception: but 
this event occurred before our lathers’ eyes, 
and lor them it was a question of the life or 
death of their fatherland, and it happened in 
the greatest of all known wars. 

The period of the campaign of 1812 from 
the battle of Borodino to the expulsion of the 
French proved that the winning of a battle 
docs not produce a conquest and is not even 
an invariable indication of conc^uest; it proved 
that the force which decides the late of peoples 
lies not in the conc|uerors, nor even in armies 
and battles, but in something else. 

The French historians, describing the con- 
dition of the French army before it left Mos- 
cow, aflirm that all was in order in the Grand 
Army, except the cavalry, the artillery, and the 
transport— there was ncr forage for the horses 
or the cattle. That was a misfortune no one 
could remedy, for the peasants of the district 
burned their hay rather than let the French 
have it. 

The victory gained did not bring the usual 
results because the peasants Karp and Vlas 
(who after the French had evacuated Moscc^w 
drove in their carts to pillage the town, and 
in general personally failed to manifest any 
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heroic feelings), and the whole innumerable 
multitude of such peasants, did not bring 
their hay to Moscow lor the high price offered 
them, but burned it instead. 

Let us imagine two men who have come out 
to fight a duel with rapiers according to all 
the rules of the art of fencing. The fencing has 
gone on for some time; suddenly one of the 
combatants, feeling himself wounded and 
understanding that the matter is no joke but 
concerns his life, throws down his rapier, 
and seizing the first cudgel that comes to hand 
begins to brandish it. I'hen let us imagine that 
the combatant who so sensibly employed the 
best and simplest means to attain his end was 
at the same time influenced by traditions of 
chivalry and, desiring to conceal the facts of 
the case, insisted that he had gained his vic- 
tory with the rapier accoiding to all the rules 
of ait. One can imagine what confusion and 
obscurity would result from such an account 
of the duel. 

The fencer who demanded a contest accord- 
ing to ti'e rules of fencing was the French 
armv; his opponent who thiew away the rapier 
and snatched up the cudgel was the Russian 
people; those who try to explain the matter 
accoiding to the rules of fencing arc the his- 
torians who have described the event. 

After the burning of Smolensk a war began 
whidi did not follow any previous traditions 
of war. The burning of tow'iis and villages, the 
retreats after battles, the blow dealt at Boro- 
dino and the renewed retreat, the burning of 
Moscow, the capture of marauders, the seizure 
of transports, and the guen ilia war were all de- 
partures from the rules. 

Napoleon felt this, and from the time he 
took up the correct fencingatiitude in Moscow 
and instead of his opponent’s rapier saw a 
cudgel raised abo\c his head, he did not cease 
to complain to Kulu/ov and to the Emperor 
Alexander that the war was being carried on 
con ti ary to all the rules— as if there were any 
rules for killing people. In spite of the com- 
plaints of the French as to the nonobservance 
of the rules, in spite of the fact that to some 
highly placed Russians it seemed rather dis- 
graceful to fight witli a cudgel and they wanted 
to assume a pose en quarte or en tierce accord- 
ing to all the rules, and to make an adroit 
thrust en prime, and so on— the cudgel of the 
people’s war was lifted with all its menacing 
and majestic strength, and without consulting 
anyone’s tastes or rules and regardless of any- 
thing else, it rose and fell with stupid simplic- 


ity, but consistently, and belabored the French 
till the whole invasion had perished. 

And it is well for a people who do not— as 
the French did in 1813— salute according to all 
the rules of art, and, presenting the hilt of their 
rapier gracefully and pf>litcly, hand it to their 
magnanimous conqueror, but at the moment 
of trial, without asking what rules others have 
adopted in similar cases, simply and easily 
pick up the first cudgel that comes to hand and 
strike with it till the feeling of resentment and 
revenge in their soul yields to a feeling oi con- 
tempt and compassion. 

CHAPTER II 

One of the most obvious and advantageous 
departures from the so-called laws of war is the 
action of scattered groups against men pressed 
together in a mass. Such action always occurs 
in wais that take on a national character. In 
such actions, instead of two crowds opposing 
each other, the men disperse, attack singly, run 
away w'hen attacked by stronger forces, but 
again attack when opportunity offers. This was 
done by the guerrillas in Spain, by the moun- 
tain tribes in the Caucasus, and by the Russians 
in 1812. 

People have called this kind of war “guer- 
rilla warfare” and assume that by so calling it 
they have explained its meaning. But such a 
war does not fit in under any rule and is di- 
rectly opposed to a w'cll-knowri rule of tactics 
which is accepted as infallible. That rule says 
that an attacker should concentrate his forces 
in order to be stronger than his opponent at 
the moment of conflict. 

Guerrilla war (always successful, as history 
shows) directly infringes that rule. 

This contradicti«)n arises from the fact that 
military science assumes the strength of an 
army to be identical with its numbers. Mili- 
taiy science says that the more troops the 
greater the strength. Les gros bataillom out 
toujours raison.^ 

For military science to say this is like defin- 
ing momentum in mechanics by reference to 
the mass only: stating that momenta are equal 
or unc({ual to each other simply because the 
masses involved are equal or unequal. 

Momentum (quantity of motion) is the 
product of mass and velocity. 

In military affairs the strength of an army is 
the product of its mass and some unknown x. 

Military science, seeing in history innumer- 
able instances of the fact that the size of any 

^ Large battalions aic always victorious. 
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army does not coincide with its sirength and 
that small detachments defeat larger ones, ob- 
scurely admits the existence of this unknown 
factor and tries to discover it— now in a geo- 
metric fonnation, now in the equipment em- 
ployed, now, and most usually, in the genius 
of the commanders. But the assignment of 
these various meanings to the factor docs not 
yield results which accord with the historic 
facts. 

Yet it is only necessary to abandon the false 
view (adopted to gratify the “heroes**) of the 
efficacy of tlie directions issued in wartime by 
commanders, in order to find this unknown 
quantity. 

That unknown quantity is the spirit of the 
army, that is to say. the greater or lesser readi- 
ness to fight and face danger lelt by all the 
men composing an army, quite independently 
of whether they are, or are not. fighting under 
the command of a genius, in two- or three-line 
formation, with cudgels or with rifles that re- 
peat thirty times a minute. Men who want to 
fight will always put themselves in the most 
advantageous conditions for fighting. 

The spirit of an army is the factor which 
multiplied by the mass gives the resulting 
force. To define and express the significance of 
this unknown factor— the spirit of an army— 
is a problem for science. 

'Phis problem is only solvable if we cease 
arbitrarily to substitute lor the unknown x 
itself the conditions under which that force 
becomes apparent— such as the commands of 
the general, the equipment employed, and so 
on— mistaking these tor the real significance of 
the factor, and it we recogni/c this unknown 
quantity in its entirety as being the greater or 
lesser desire to fight and to face danger. Only 
then, expressing known historic facts ])y eejua- 
tions and comparing the relative significance 
of this factor, can we hope to define the un- 
known. 

'Pen men, battalions, or divisions, fighting 
fifteen men, battalions, or divisions, conquer— 
that is, kill or take captive— all the others, 
while themselves losing lour, so that on the 
one side four and on the other fifteen were 
lost. Consequently the four were equal to the 
fifteen, and therefore ^x=i^y. Consequently 
x/y^i5/4. This equation docs not give us the 
value of the unknown factor but gives us a 
ratio between two unknowns. And by bring- 
ing variously selected historic units (battles, 
campaigns, periods of war) into such ;qua- 
tions, a series of numbers could be obtained in 


which certain laws should exist and might be 
discovered. 

The tactical rule that an army should act in 
masses when attacking, and in smaller groups 
in retreat, unconsciously confirms the truth 
that the strength of an army depends on its 
.spirit. To lead men forward under fire more 
discipline (obtainable only by movement in 
masses) is needed than is needed to resist at- 
tacks. But this rule which leaves out of account 
the spirit of the army continually proves in- 
correct and is in particularly striking contrast 
to the tacts when some strong rise or tall in the 
spirit of the troops occurs, as in all national 
wars. 

The French, retreating in 1812— though ac- 
cording to tactics they should have separated 
into detachments to defend themselves— c on- 
gregated into a mass because the spirit oi the 
army had so fallen that only the mass held the 
army together. The Russians, on the contrary, 
ought according to tactics to have attacked in 
mass, but in lact they split up into .small units, 
because their spirit had so risen that separate 
individuals, without orders, dc'alt blows at the 
French without needing any compulsion to in- 
duce them to expose themselves to hardships 
and dangers. 

CHAPTFR III 

The socAi.LiD partisan war began with the 
entry of the French into SmoR-nsk. 

Before partisan warfare had been officially 
recogni/ccl by the government, thousands of 
enemy stragglers, marauders, and foragers had 
been destroyed by the Cossacks and the peas- 
ants, w^ho killed them off as instinctively as dogs 
worry a stray mad dog to death. Denis Davy- 
dov, with his Russian instinct, was the first to 
recogni/e the value of this terrible cudgel 
which regardless of the rules of military sci- 
ence destroyed the French, and to him belongs 
the credit for taking the first step toward legu- 
lari/ing this method of warfare. 

On August 24 Davydov’s first parti.san de- 
tachment was formed and then others were 
recognized. The further the campaign pro- 
gressed the more numerous these detachments 
became. 

l ire irregulars destroyed the great army 
piecemeal. I'heygathered the fallen leaves that 
dropped of themselves from that withered tree 
—the French army— and sometimes shoerk that 
tree itself. By October, when the French were 
fleeing toward Smold-nsk, there were hundreds 
of such companies, of various sizes and char- 
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acters. There were some that adopted all the 
army methods and had infantry, artillery, 
staffs, and the comforts of life. Others con- 
sisted solely of Cossack cavalry. There were 
also small scratch groups of foot and horse, and 
groups of peasants and landowners that re- 
mained unknown. A sacristan commanded one 
party which captured several hundred prison- 
ers in the course of a month; and there was 
Vasilisa, the wife of a village elder, who slew 
hundreds of the French. 

I'he partisan warfare llamcd up most fiercely 
in the latter daysof October. Its first period hacl 
passed: when tlie partisans themselves, amazed 
at their own boldness, feared every minute to 
be surrounded and captured by the French, 
and Jiid in the forests without unsaddling, 
hardly daring to dismount and always expect- 
ing to be pursued. By the end of October this 
kind of warfare had taken definite shape: it 
had become clear to all what could be ventured 
against the French and what could not. Now 
only th'' commanders of detachments with 
staffs, anci moving according to rules at a dis- 
tance from the French, still regarded many 
things as impossible. 'Fhe small bands that hacl 
started their activities long before and had al- 
ready observed the French closely considered 
things possible which the commanders of the 
big detachments did not dare to contemplate. 
The Cossacks and peasants whocrept in among 
die French now considered everything possible. 

On October 22, Denisov (who was one of 
the irregulars) was with his group at the height 
of the guerrilla enthusiasm. Since early morn- 
ing he and his party had been on the move. 
All day long he had been watching Irom the 
forest that skirted the highroad a large French 
convoy of cavalry baggage and Russian prison- 
ers separated from the rest of the aiiny, which 
—as was learned from spies and prisoners— was 
moving under a strong escort to Smol<f*nsk. Be- 
sides Denisov and Ddlokhov (who also led a 
small party and moved in Denisov’s vicinity), 
the commanders of some large divisions with 
staffs also knew of this comoy and, as Denisov 
expressed it, were sharpening their teeth for 
it. Two of the commanders of large parties— 
one a Pole and the other a German— sent in- 
vitations to Denisov almost simultaneously, re- 
questing him to join up with their divisions 
to attack the convoy. 

“No. bwothcr, I have gwown mustaches my- 
self,” said Denisov on reading these docu- 
ments, and he wrote to the German that, de- 
spite his heartfelt desire to serve under so val- 


iant and renowned a general, he had to forgo 
that pleasure because he was already under the 
command of the Polish general. To the Polish 
general he replied to the same effect, inform- 
ing him that he was already under the com- 
mand of the Gennan. 

Having arranged matters thus, Denisov and 
Ddlokhov intended, without reporting mat- 
ters to the higher command, to attack .and 
seize that convoy with their own small forces. 
On October 22 it was moving from the village 
of Mikiilino to that of Shimshe\o. 1 o the left 
of the road between Mikulino and ShAmshevo 
there were large forests, extending in some 
places up to the road itself though in others a 
mile or more back from it. I'hrough these 
forests Denisov and his party rode all day, 
sometimes keeping well back in them and 
sometimes coming to the very edge, but never 
losing sight of the moving French. 'Fhat morn- 
ing, Cossacks of Denisov’s party had seized 
and carried off into the forest two wagons 
loaded with cavalry saddles, wdiich had stuck 
in the mud not far from Mikulino where the 
forest ran close to the road. Since then, and 
until evening, the party had watched the move- 
ments of the French without attacking. It was 
necessary to let the French reach Shainshcvo 
cjuietly without alarming them and then, after 
joining Ddlokhov who was to come that eve- 
ning to a consultation at a watchman’s hut in 
the forest less than a mile from Shamshevo, to 
surprise the French at dawn, failing like an 
avalanche on their heads from two sides, and 
rout and capture them all at one blow. 

In their rear, more than a mile from Mikd- 
lino where the forest came right up to the 
road, six Cossacks were posted to report if any 
fresh columns of French should show them- 
seKes. 

Beyond Shdmshevo, Ddlokhov was to observe 
the road in the same w'ay, to find out at w^hac 
distance there were other French troops. 'I hey 
reckoned that the convoy had fifteen hundred 
men. Denfsov had two hundred, and Dcilokhov 
might have as many more, but the disparity 
of numbers did not deter Denisov. All that he 
now wanted to know was what troops these 
were and to learn that he had to capture a 
“tongue”— that is, a man from the enemy col- 
umn. That morning’s attack on the wagons 
had been made so hastily that the Frenchmen 
with the wagons had all been killed; only a 
little drummer boy had been taken alive, and 
as he was a straggler he could tell them noth- 
ing definite about the troops in that column. 
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Dcnfsov considered it dangerous to make a 
second attack for fear of putting the whole 
column on the alert, so he sent Tikhon Shcher- 
bdty, a peasant of his party, to Shimshevo to 
try and seize at least one of the French quarter- 
masters who had been sent on in advance. 

CHAPTER IV 

It was a warm rainy autumn day. The sky and 
the horizon were both the color of muddy 
water. At times a sort of mist descended, anci 
then suddenly heavy slanting rain came down. 

Denisov in a felt cloak and a sheepskin cap 
from which the rain ran down was tiding a 
thin thoroughbred horse with sunken sides. 
Like his horse, which turned its head and laid 
its ears back, he shrank from the driving rain 
and gazed anxiously before him. His thin face 
with its short, thick black beard looked angry. 

Beside Denisov rode an esaul,^ Denisov’s 
fellow worker, also in felt cloak and sheepskin 
cap, and riding a large sleek Don horse. 

Esaul Lovdyski the Third was a tall man as 
straight as an arrow, pale<faced, fairdiaired, 
with narrow light eyes and with calm self-satis- 
faction in his face and bearing. Though it was 
impossible to say in what the peculiarity of the 
horse and rider lay, yet at first glance at the 
esaul and Denisov one saw that the latter 
W’as wet and uncomfortable and was a man 
mounted on a horse, while looking at the esaul 
one saw that he was as comfortable and as 
much at case as always and that he was not a 
man who had mounted a horse, but a man who 
was one with hi^ horse, a being consequently 
possessed of twofold strength. 

A little ahead of them walked a peasant 
guide, wet to the skin and wearing a gray 
peasant coat and a white knitted cap. 

A little behind, on a poor, small, lean Kirg- 
hiz mount with an enormous tail and mane 
and a bleeding mouth, rode a young oflicer in 
a blue French overcoat. 

Beside him rode an hussar, with a boy in a 
tattered French uniform and blue cap behind 
him on the crupper of his horse. The boy held 
on to the hussar with cold, red hands, and rais- 
ing his eyebrows gazed about him with sur- 
prise. This was the French drummer boy cap- 
tured that morning. 

Behind them along the narrow, sodden, cut- 
up forest road came hussars in threes and fours, 
and then Cossacks: some in felt cloaks, some 
in French greatcoats, and some with horse- 
cloths over their heads. The horses^ being 

^ A captain of Cossacks. 


drenched by the rain, all looked black whether 
chestnut or bay. Their necks, with their wet, 
close-clinging manes, looked strangely thin. 
Steam rose from them. Clothes, saddles, reins, 
were all wet, slippery, and sodden, like the 
ground and the fallen leaves that strewed the 
road. The men sat huddled up trying not to 
stir, so as to warm the water that had trickled 
to their bodies and not admit the fresh cold 
water that was leaking in under their seats, 
their knees, and at the back of their necks. In 
the midst of the outspread line of Cossacks two 
wagons, drawn by French horses and by saddled 
Cossack horses that had been hitched on in 
front, rumbled over the tree stumps and 
branches and splashed through the water that 
lay in the ruts. 

Denisov’s horse swerved aside to avoid a 
pool in the track and bumped his rider’s knee 
against a tree. 

“Oh, the devil I” exclaimed Denisov angrily, 
and showing his teeth he struck his horse tlirce 
times with his whip, splashing himself and his 
comrades with mud. 

Denisov was out of sorts both because of the 
rain and also Irom hunger (none of them had 
eaten anything since morning), and yet moie 
because he still had no news liom Dc'ilokhov 
and the man sent to capture a “tongue” lud 
not returned. 

“'I here’ll hardly be another such chance to 
fall on a transport as today. It’s too risky to at- 
tack them by oneself, and il we put it off till an- 
other day one of the big guenilla detachments 
will snatch the prey from under our noses,” 
thought Denisov, continually peering forward, 
hoping to sec a messenger from Ddlokhov. 

On corning to a path in the forest along 
which he could see far to the right, Denisov 
stopped. 

“There’s someone coming,” said he. 

The esaul looked in the direction Denisov 
indicated. 

“There are two, an officer and a Cossack. But 
it is not presupposable that it is the lieutenant 
colonel himself,” said the esaul, who was fond 
of using words the Cossacks did not know. 

The approaching riders having descended 
a decline were no longer visible, but they re- 
appeared a few minutes later. In front, at a 
weary gallop and using his leather whip, rode 
an officer, disheveled and drenched, whose 
trousers had worked up to above his knees. Be- 
hind him, standing in the stirrups, trotted a 
Cossack. The officer, a very young lad with a 
broad rosy face and keen merry eyes, galloped 
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up to Denfsov and handed him a sodden en- 
velope. 

“From the general,” said the officer. “Please 
excuse its not being quite dry.” 

Denfsov, frown ing, took the envelope and 
opened it. 

“There, they kept telling us: ‘It*s dangerous, 
it*s dangerous,* *’ said the officer, addressing 
the esaul while Denfsov was reading the dis- 
patch. “But Komardv and I”— he pointed to 
the Cossack~“were prepared. We have each 
ol us two pistols. . . . But what’s this?” he asked, 
noticing the French dniniiiier lK>y. “A pris- 
oner? You’ve alieady been in action? May I 
speak to him?” 

“WostcWl P(^tya!” exclaimed Denfsov, hav- 
ing run through the dispatch. “Why didn’t you 
say who you were?” and turning with a smile 
he held out his hand to the lad. 

The officer was Petya Rostov. 

All the way IVtya had been preparing him- 
self to bcdiave with Denisov as befitted a gro^vii- 
up m and an officer— without hinting at 
their previous ac([iiaintance. But as soon as 
Denisov smiled at him lY*tya brightened up. 
blushed with pleasure, forgot the official man- 
ner he had been rehearsing, and began telling 
him how he had alre.idy been in a battle near 
Vya/ma and how a certain hussar had distin- 
guished himself there. 

“Well, I am glad to see you,” Denfsov inter- 
rupted him, and his face again assumed its 
anxious exprc'ssion. 

“Michael Fcokiftych,” siiid he to the esauU 
“this is again fwoin that German, you know. 
He”— he indicated Petya— “is serving under 
him.” 

And Denisov told the esaul that the dis- 
patch just delivered was a repetition of the Ger- 
man general’s demand that he should join 
forces with him for an attack on the tiansport. 

“If we don’t take it tomowwow, he’ll snatch 
it fwom under our noses,” he added. 

While Denfsov was talking to the esaul, 
P<!*tya— abashed by Denisov’s cc^ld tone and 
supposing that it was due to the condition of 
his trousers— furtively tried to pull them clown 
under his greatcoat so that no one should no- 
tice it, while maintaining as martial an air as 
possible. 

“Will there be any orders, your honor?” he 
asked Denigov, holding his hand at the salute 
and resuming the game of adjutant and gen- 
eral for which he had prepared himself, “or 
shall I remain with your honor?” 

“Orders?” Denisov repeated tliought fully. 


“But can you stay till tomowwow?” 

“Oh, please . . . May 1 stay with you?” cried 
P^iya. 

“But, just what did the gcnewal tell you? 
To weturn at once?” asked Denfsov. 

P(^‘tya blushed. 

“He gave me no instructions. I think I 
could?” he returned, inquiringly. 

“Well, all wight,” said Denfsov. 

And turning to his men he directed a party 
to go on to I he halting place arranged near the 
watchman’s hut in the forest, and told the 
officer on the Kirghiz horse (who performed 
the duties of an adjutant) to go and find out 
where Dolokhov was ancl whether he would 
come that evening. Denfsov himself intended 
going with the esaul and P(!:tya to the edge of 
the forest where it reached out to Shamshevo, 
to have a look at the part of tlic Fiench biv- 
ouac they were to attack next day. 

“Well, old fellow,” said he to the peasant 
guide, “lead us to Shamshevo.” 

Denfsov, Petya, and the esaul. accompanied 
by some (Cossacks and the hussar w’ho had the 
prisoner, rode to the left across a ravine to the 
edge of the forest. 

CHAPTER V 

The rain had stopped, and only the mist was 
falling and drops from the trees. Denfsov, the 
esaul, and Pc^tya rode silently, following the 
peasant in the knitted cap who, stepping 
lightly with out turned toes and moving noise- 
lessly in his bast shoes over the roots and wet 
leaves, silently led them to the edge of the 
forest. 

He ascended an incline, stopped, looked 
about him, and advanced to where the screen 
of trees was less dense. On reaching a large 
oak tree that had not yet shed its leaves, he 
stopped and beckoned mysteriously to them 
with his hand. 

Denfsov and Petya rode up to him. From the 
.spot where the peasant wasstaiiding they could 
sec the French. Immediately beyond the forest, 
on a downward slope, lay a field of spiing rye. 
To the right, beyond a steep ravine, was a 
small village and a landosvner’s house with a 
broken tool. In the village, in the house, in the 
garden, by the well, by the pond, over all the 
rising ground, and all along the road uphill 
from the bridge leading to the village, not 
more than five hundred yards away, crowds of 
men could be seen through the shimmering 
mist. Their un-Russian shoutingat their horses 
which were straining uphill with the carts, and 
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their calls to one another, could be clearly 
heard. 

“Bwiiig the prisoner here,” said Denisov in 
a low \oice, not taking his eyes off the Fiench. 

A Cossack dismounted, lifted the boy down, 
and took him to Dcn^so^. Pointing to the 
PieiKh troops, Denisov asked him what these 
and those of them weie. The lioy, thrusting his 
cold hands into his pockets and lifting his eye- 
brows. looked at Denisos in affiight, but in 
spite of an esident desire to say all he knew 
ga\c confused answers, rneielv assenting to 
e\ery thing Denisov asked him. Denisov turned 
away fioin him frowning and addressed the 
aaul, conveying his own con]c< turcs to him. 

Pdtya, rapidly turning his head, looked now 
at the drummer boy, now at Denisov, now at 
the esaut, and now at the Fiench in the village 
and along the road trving not to miss any- 
thing of impoitaiKe 

"Whether Dolokhov comes or not. we must 
seize it, elP" said Denisov with a merry spaikle 
in his eyes. 

"It IS a very suitable spot," said the esaul. 

"We’ll send the infantwy down by the 
swamps," Denisov continued " I hey ’ll eweep 
up to the garden, you’ll wnde up fwom there 
with the Cossacks’*— he pointed to ,i spot in the 
foiest beyond the village— "and I with my hus- 
sars fwom here. And at the signal shot . . ." 

" J he hollow IS impassable— there’s a swamp 
there," said the esaul, "1 he horses would sink. 
We must ride round moie to the left . . ." 

While they were talking in findertones the 
crack of a shot sounded from the low ground 
bv the pond, a puff of white smoke appeared, 
then another, and the sound of hundreds of 
seemingly merry trench voices shouting to- 
gether c.iine up ironi the slope For a moment 
Denisov and the esaul chew back. They were 
so near that they thought they were the cause 
of the firing and shouting. But the firing and 
shouting did not relate to them Down below, 
a man wearing something red was running 
through the marsh '1 he trench were evidently 
filing and shouting at him. 

"Why, that’s our 1 ikhon,” said the esaul, 

"So It is» It isl" 

"7 he wascall" said Denisov. 

"He’ll get away»" said the esauU screwing up 
his eyes 

The man whom they called I ikhon, having 
run to the stream, plungcci in so that the water 
splashed in the air, and, having disappeared 
for an instant, scrambled out on all fours, all 
black with the wet, and ran on. The trench 


who had been pursuing him stopped. 

"Smart, that'" said the esaul. 

"What a bcasti" said Denisov with his 
foimei look of vexation. "What has he been 
doing all this time?" 

"Who IS he?" asked P(!‘tya. 

"He’s oiii plastun ’ 1 sent him to capture a 
‘tongue * " 

"Oh, yes," said Pi^tya, nodding at the first 
words Denisov utteied as if he undei stood it 
all, though he leally did not understand any- 
thing of It. 

Tikhon Shcherb.ity was one of the most in- 
dispensable men in their band. He was a peas- 
ant fiom PokicWsk.ncar thenver Gzhat. When 
Denisos had come to PokicSvsk at the begin- 
ning of his opeiations and had as usual sum- 
moiu'd the village elder and asked him what 
he knew about the French, the elder, as though 
shielding himself, had replied, as all village 
elders did, that he had nt ither seen nor heard 
any thing of them Hui when Denisov c\]ilaincd 
that his pill pose was to kill the 1‘icnch, and 
asked if no 1‘icnch had straved that wav die 
elder replied th.it some "moie order ers" had 
really btTn at I heir village, but that Tikhon 
Sh(hcil).ity was the only man who dealt with 
such matters Denisov had I ikhon railed .ind, 
having pi used him for his activity, said a lew 
woids in the elder’s presence about loyalty to 
the 1 sar .ind the country and the haticd of 
the french tli.it all sons of the fatheiland 
should cheiish 

"Wc don’t do the French any harm." said 
7 ikhon, evidently frightencxl by Denisov’s 
words "Wc only fooled about with the lads 
for fun, you know! We killed a score oi so of 
‘more orderers,' but wc did no harm else . . ." 

Next day when Dc nisov had left Pokidvsk, 
having cpiite forgotten about this peis.int, it 
was reported to him that T ikhon had attached 
himseli to then party and asked to be allowed 
to remain with it. Denisov gave orders to let 
him do so. 

Tikhon, who at first did rough work, laying 
camphres, fetching water, fl.iying dead horses, 
and so on, soon showed a great liking and 
aptitude for partisan warfaie At night he 
would go out for booty and alw.iys brought 
back French clothing and weapons, and when 
told to would bring in French captives also. 
Denisov then relieved him from drudgery and 
began taking him with him when he went out 
on expeditions and had him enrolled among 
the Cossacks. 

^ An unmounted sharpshooter.— T r, 
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Tikhon did not like riding, and always went 
on foot, never lagging behind tlic cavalry. He 
was armed w'ith a musketoon (which he car- 
ried rather as a joke), a pike and an ax, which 
latter he used as a wolf usesits teeth, with e(|ual 
ease picking fleas out of its fur or crunching 
thick bones. Tikhon with equal accuracy would 
split logs with blows at arm’s length, or hold- 
ing the head of the ax would cut thin little 
pegs or carve spoons. In Denisov’s paify he 
held a peculiarand exceptional position. When 
anything particularly difflcult f>r nasty had to 
be clone— to push a cart out of the mud with 
one’s shoulders, pull a horse out of a swamp by 
its tail, skin it, slink in among the French, or 
walk more than thirty miles in a day— every- 
body pointed laughingly at Tikhon. 

“It won’t hurt that <levil— he's as strong as a 
horsel’’ they said of him. 

Once a Frenchman riklu>n was trying to 
(aptuTC fired a pistol at him and shot him in the 
ileshy part of the baik. Fhat wound (which 
rikhon treated only with internal and exter- 
nal 'tions of vodka) was the sul)jc(t of 

the liveliest jokes by the whole detachment- 
jokes in whuh 'I ikhon readily joined. 

“Hallo, mate! Never again? (iave vou a 
twist?” the (>)ssacks would banter him. And 
I'ikhon, ptirposely wiithingand making laces, 
pretended to be angiy and svs^ore at the French 
with the iunniest ( uises. I'lie only elTect ol this 
imident on Tikhon was that after being 
wounded he seldom bn)iight in piisoners. 

He was the biavcst and most useful man in 
the patty. No one found more opportunities 
for attacking, no one (aptined or killed more 
Frenchmen, and consequently hcw'as made the 
buffoon ol all the Cossacks and hussars and 
willingly accepted that role. Now he had been 
sent by Denisov ovei night to Shamshevo to 
capture a “tongue.’’ Hut wdiether because he 
had not been content to take only one French- 
man or because he had slept through the night, 
he had crept by day into some bushes right 
among the French and, as Denisov had wit- 
nessed from above, had been detected by them. 

CHAPTER VI 

After talking for some time with the esaul 
about next clay’s attack, which now. seeing 
how near they wcie to the French, he seemed 
to have definitely decided on, Denisov turned 
his horse apd rode back. 

“No\v, my lad, we’ll go and get dwy,” he said 
to Pc^tya. 

As they approached the watchhouse Denisov 


stopped, peering into the forest. Among the 
trees a man with long legs and long, swinging 
arms, wearing a short jacket, bast shoes, and 
a Ka/dn hat, was approaching with long, light 
steps. He had a musketoon over his shoulder 
and an ax stuck in his girdle. When he espied 
Denisov he hastily thre^w something into the 
bushes, removed his sodden hat by its floppy 
brim, and approached his commander. It was 
I’ikhon. His wrinkled and pockmarked face 
and narrow little eyes beamed with self-satisfied 
merriment. He lilted his head high and gazed 
at Denisov as if repressing a laugh. 

“Well, where did you disappear to?’’ in- 
quired Denisov. 

“Where did I disappear to? I went to get 
Frenchmen,” answerecl Tikhon boldly and 
hurriedly, in a husky but melodious bass 
voice. 

“Wliy did you push yourself in there by day- 
lighir You ass! Well, why haven’t you taken 
one?” 

“Oh. I took one all right.” said Tikhon. 

“Where is he?” 

“You see, I took him first thing at dawn,” 
Tikhon continued, spreading out his flat feet 
with outtui nc*d toes in their bast shoes. “I took 
him into the forest. Then I see lie’s no good 
and think I’ll go and fetch a likelier one.” 

“You see? . . . What a wogue— it's just as I 
thought,” said Denisov to the esaul. “Why 
didn’t you bwing that one?” 

“What w'as the good of bringing him?” 
Tikhon interrupted hastily and angrily— “that 
one wouldn’t have clone for you. As it I don't 
know what sort you want!” 

“What a bwulc you arc! . . . Well?” 

“I went tor another one,” Tikhon con- 
tinued. “and 1 crept like this through the wood 
and lay down.” (He suddenly lay clown on his 
stomach with a supple movement to show how 
he had clone it.) “(Ine turned up and 1 grabbed 
him, like this.” (He jumped up quickly and 
lightly.) “ ’Clonic along to the colonel,’ I said. 
He starts yelling, aiicl suddenly there were 
four ol them. They rushed at me with their 
little swords. So I went tor them with my ax, 
this way: ‘What arc you up to?’ says 1. 'Christ 
be with you!’ ” shouted Tikhon, waving his 
anns with an angr y scowl and throwing out his 
chest. 

“Yes, we saw from the hill how you took to 
your heels through the puddlesl” said the 
esaul. screwing up his glittering eyes. 

P^tya badly wanted to laugh, but noticed 
that they all refrained from laughing. He 
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turned his eyes rapidly from Tikhon's face to 
the esauVs and Denisov's, unable to make out 
what it all meant. 

“Don't play the fool!" said Denisov, cough- 
ing angrily. “Why didn't you bwing the first 
one?'' 

Tikhon scratched his back with one hand 
and his head with the other, then suddenly his 
whole face expanded into a beaming, foolish 
grin, disclosing a gap where he had lost a tooth 
(that was why he was called ShcherbAty— the 
gap-toothed). Denisov smiled, and P<^tya burst 
into a peal of merry laughter in which Tikhon 
himself joined. 

“Oh, but he wasa regulargood-for-nothing,*' 
said I'ikhon. “The c lothes on him— poor stuff! 
How could 1 bring him? And so rude, your 
honor! Why, he says: 'I’m a general's son my- 
self, I w'on’t go!’ he says.’’ 

“You arc a bwute!" said Denisov. “I wanted 
to question . . .*' 

“But I questioned him,'' said Tikhon. “He 
said he didn’t know much. ‘There arc a lot of 
us.' he says, ‘but all poor stuff— only soldiers in 
name,' he says. ‘Shout loud at them,’ he says, 
‘and you’ll take them all,’ ’’ Tikhon concluded, 
looking cheerfully and resolutely into Deni- 
sov's eyes. 

“I’ll giveyou ahundwedsharp lashes— that'll 
teach you to play the fool!’’ said Denisov 
severely. 

“But w'hy arc you angry?’* remonstrated 
Tikhon, “just as if I'd never seen your French- 
men! Only wait till it gets dark and I’ll fetch 
you any of them you want— three if you like." 

“Well, let’s go," said Denisov, and rode all 
tlie way to the watchhousc in silence and 
frowning angrily. 

Tikhon followed behind and P<5tya heard 
the Cossacks laughing with him and at him, 
about some pair of boots he had thrown into 
the bushes. 

When the fit of laughter that had seized him 
at Tikhon’s words and smile had passed and 
Pt^tya realized for a moment that this Tikhon 
had killed a man, he felt uneasy. He looked 
round at the captive drummer boy and felt a 
pang in his heart. But this uneasiness lasted 
only a moment. He felt it necessary to hold his 
head higher, to brace himself, and to ques- 
tion the esaul with an air of importance about 
tomorrow’s undertaking, that he might not be 
unworthy of the ccmipany in whic h he found 
himself. 

The officer who had been sent to inquire 
met Denisov on the way with the news that 


Ddlokhov was soon coming and that all was 
well with him. 

Denisov at once cheered up and. calling P^tya 
to him, said: “Well, tell me about yourself." 

CHAPTER Vri 

PiTYA, HAVING LEFT his pcople aftCT their de- 
parture from Moscow, joined his regiment and 
was soon taken as orderly by a general com- 
manding a large guerrilla detachment. From 
the time he received his commission, and espe- 
cially since he had joined the active army and 
taken part in the battle of Vyazma, P<^tya had 
been in a constant state of blissful excitement 
at being grown-up and in a perpetual ecstatic 
hurry not to miss any chance to do something 
really heroic. He was highly delighted with 
what he saw and experienced in the army, but 
at the same time it always seemed to him that 
the really heroic exploits were being pc^r- 
formed just wheie he did not happen to be. 
And he was always in a hurry to get where he 
was not. 

When on the twTiity first of October his gen- 
eral e.xpressed a wish to send somebodv to 
Denisov’s detachment, Petya bc*gged so pite- 
ously to l)e sent that the general could mn re- 
fuse. But when dispatching him he tec ailed 
Petya’s mad action at the battle of Vyazma, 
where instead of lidmghy the load to the pLue 
to which he had been sent, he had gallopcul to 
the advancc'd line under the fire of the French 
and had there twice fired his pistol. So now 
the general explicitly lot bade his taking pait 
in any action w^hatever of Denisov’s. 1 hat was 
why Pc'-tya had blushed and grown confused 
when Denisov asked him whether he could 
stay. Before they had ridden to the oiitskiiis 
of the forest lYtya had considered that he must 
carry out his instiue turns strictly and letuiii at 
once. But when he saw the French and saw 
Tikhon and learned that there would certainly 
be an attack that night, he decided, with the 
rapidity with which young pcople change their 
views, that the general, whom he had greatly 
respected till then, was a rubbishy Cierman, 
that Denisov was a hero, the e^aul a hero, and 
Tikhon a hero too,andthat it would be shame- 
ful for him to leav6 them at a moment of dif- 
ficulty. 

It was already gitiwing dusk when Denisov, 
P^tya,and the esaul rode up to the watchhousc. 
In the twilight .saddled horses could be seen, 
and Covssacks and hussars who had rif^ged up 
rough shelters in the glade and were kindling 
glowing fires in a hollow of the forest where 
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the French could not sec the smoke. In the 
passage of thesmallwatclihou.se a Cossack with 
sleeves rolled up was chopping some mutton. 
In tlie room three officers of Denisov’s band 
were converting a door into a tabletop. Pdtya 
took off his wet clothes, gave them to be dried, 
and at once began helping the officers to fix up 
the dinner table. 

In ten minutes the table was ready and a 
napkin spread on it. On the table were vodka, 
a flask of rum, white bread, roast mutton, and 
salt. 

Sitting at table with the officers and tearing 
the fat savory mutton with his hands, down 
which the grease trickled, P(5tya was in an 
ecstatic childish state of love for all men, and 
consequently of confidence that others loved 
him in the santc way. 

“So then what do you tliink, Vasili Drni- 
tiich?” said he to Denisov. “It’s all right ray 
staying a day with you?” And not wailing for 
a reply he answered his own question: “You 
see 1 was told to find out— well, I am finding 
out Hilly do let me into the very . . . into 
the chief ... I don’t want a reward. . . . But I 
want . . .“ 

Petya clenched his teeth and looked around, 
throwing back his head and flourishing his 
anus. 

“Into the vewy chief . . Denisov repeated 
with a smile. 

“Only, ple<isc let me command something, 
so that I may really command . . .’’ IVtya went 
on. “What would it he to you? . . . Oh, you 
want a knife?” he said, turning to an officer 
who wished to cut hirnscli a piece of mutton. 

And he handed him his clasp knife. The 
officer admired it. 

“Plea.se keep it. I have several like it,” said 
P(^’tya, blushing, “fleavens! I w^as cjuite for- 
gettingl” he suddenly cried. “I have some rai- 
sin.s, fine ones: you know, seedless ones. We 
have a new sutler and he has such capital 
things. I bought ten pounds. 1 am used to 
something sweet. Would you like .some? . . .” 
and Pi'tya ran out into the pa.ssage to his Cos- 
sack ancl brought back some bags which con- 
tained about five pounds of raisins. “Have 
some, gentlemen, have some!” 

“You want a coffeepot, don’t you?” he asked 
the esauL “I bought a capital one from our 
sutlerl He has splendid things. And he’s very 
honest, that’s the chief thing. I’ll be sure to 
send it to you. Or perhaps your flints are giv- 
ing out, or are worn out— that happens some- 
times, you know. 1 have brought some with 
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me, here they are”— and he show'cd a bag— “a 
hundred flints. I bought them very cheap. 
Please take as many as you want, or all if you 
like. . . .” 

Then suddenly, dismayed lest he had said 
too much, IVtya stopped and blushed. 

He tried to remember whether he had not 
done anything else that was foolish. And run- 
ning over the events of the day he remembered 
the French clriinimer boy. “It’s capital lor u.s 
here, but what of him? Where have tliey put 
him? Have they fed him? Haven’t they hurt 
his feelings?” he thought. But having caught 
himself saying too much al)out the flints, he 
was now afraid to speak out. 

“J might ask,” he thought, “but they’ll say: 
‘He’s a boy him.self and so he pities the boy.* 
I’ll show them tomorrow whether I’m a boy. 
Will it seem odd if I ask?” Petya thought. 
“Well, never niinclt” and immediately, blush- 
ing and looking anxiously at the officers to see 
if they appeared ironical, he .said: 

“May I call in that boy who was taken pris- 
oner and gi\e him something to cat? . . . Per- 
haps . . 

“Yes. he's a poor little fellow,” said Denisov, 
who evidently saw nothing shameful in this 
reminder. “Call him in. His name is Vincent 
Bos.se. Have him fetched.” 

“I’ll call him,” said IMtya. 

“Yes, )e.s, call him. A poor little fellow,” 
Denisov repeated. 

P£-iya was standing at the door when Denisov 
said this. He slipped in between the officcis, 
came close to Denisov, and said: 

“Let me kiss you. dear old fellow! Oh, how 
fine, how splendid!” 

And having kissed Denisov he ran out of the 
hut. 

“Bossc! Vincent!” Petya cried, stopping out- 
side the door, 

“Who do you want, sir?” asked a voice in 
the darkness. 

IViya replied that he wanted the Frcnrh lad 
who had been captured that day. 

“Ah, Vesenny?” said a Cossack. 

Vincent, the boy’s name, had already been 
changed bylhcCossacks into J'rscnny (vernal) 
and into Vaenya by the peasants and soldicis. 
In both these adaptations the reference to 
spring {ves7td) matched the impression made 
by the young lad. 

“He is warming himself there by the bon- 
fire. Ho, Vesi^Miya! Vesenya!— Vesenny!” laugh- 
ing voices were heard calling to one another 
in the darkness. 
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a smart lad.” said an hussar standing 
near Petya. “We gave him something to cat 
a while ago. He was awfully hungry 1” 

The sound of bare feet splashing through 
the mud was heard in the darkness, and the 
drummer boy came to the door. 

i'est vous!*' said Petya. ‘*Voulezvous 
manger? N*ayez pas peur, on ne xjous fera pas 
(le mal'* ‘ he added shyly and aftectionatcly. 
touching the boy's hancl. **Entrez, entrez.**^ 

monsieur*' ^ said the diiirnmer boy 
in a trembling almost childish voice, and he 
began scraping his dirty feet on the threshold. 

There were many things lYtya w<intcd to 
say to the drummer boy. hut dicl not dare to. 
He stood irresolutely beside him in the pas- 
sage. I hen in the darkness he took the boy's 
hand and pressed it. 

“Come in, come in!" he repeated in a gentle 
whisper. “Oh, what can I do for him?" he 
thought, and opening the door he let the boy 
pass in first. 

When the boy had entered the hut, Pc^tya 
sat down at a distance from him, considering 
it beneath his dignity to pay attention to him. 
But he fingered the money in his pocket and 
wondered whether it would seem ridiculous 
to give some to the drummer boy. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The arrival or D6i okhov di\crtcd P<5tya's at- 
tention from the drummer boy, to whom Deni- 
sov had had some mutton and vodka given, 
and whom he had had dressed in a Russian 
coat so that he might be kept with their band 
and not sent away w'ith the othcT prisoners. 
Petya had heard in the army many stories of 
Dolokhov’s extraordinary bravery and of his 
cruelty to the French, so from the moment he 
entered the hut Petya dicl not take his eyes 
from him, but braced himself up more and 
more and held his head high, that he might 
not be unworthy even of such company. 

D()lokhov's appearance amazed Petya by its 
simplicity. 

Denisov wore a Cossack coat, had a beard, 
had an icon of Nicholas the Wonder-Worker 
on his breast, and his way of speaking and 
everything he did indicated his unusual posi- 
tion. But Dblokhov, who in Moscow had worn 
a Persian costume, had now the appearance of 
a most correct officer of the Guards. He was 

^ “Ah. it’s you! Do you want something to eat? 
Don’t be afraid, they won’t hurt you.” 

• “Come in, come in.” 

• “Thank you, sir.” 


clean-shaven and wore a Guardsman’s padded 
coat with an Order of St. George at his button- 
hole and a plain forage cap set straight on his 
head. He took off his wet felt cloak in a corner 
of the loom, and withoutgreeting anyone went 
up to Denisov and began cjuestioning him 
about the matter in hand. Denisov to!d him of 
the designs the laigc dciadiincnts had on the 
transpoit, of the message Pc‘tya had brought, 
and his own rc'plies to both generals. Then he 
told him all he knew of the French detach- 
ment. 

“That’s so. But we must know what troops 
they are and their numbers,” said DcSlokhov. 
“It will be necc'ssaiy to go there. Wc can’t start 
the affair without knowing for certain how 
many of them there are. I like to woik accu- 
ratelv. Here now— wouldn’t one ril these gen- 
tlemen like to ride over to the French camp 
with me? I have brought a spare uni lot m.” 

“I. 1 . . . I’ll go with you!” cried lYtya. 

“ 1 here’s no need lot you to go at all,” said 
Denisov, addressing Ddlokhov, “and as lor 
him, 1 w’on’t let him go on any account.” 

“1 like that!” exclaimed Pt^tya. “Why 
shouldn’t I go?” 

“Because it’s useless.” 

“Well, you must excuse me, because . . . be- 
cause ... I shall go, and that's all. You’ll take 
me, won’t you?” he said, turning to DcMokhov. 

“Why not?” Dcilokhov answered absently, 
sciutini/ing the face tif the French drummer 
bt)y. “Have you had that youngster with you 
long?” he asked Denisov. 

“He was taken today but he know's nothing. 
I’m keeping him with me.” 

“Yes, and where do you put the others?” 
inquired Dolokhov. 

“Where? I send them away and take a we- 
ceipt for them,” shoutcxl Denisov, suddenly 
flushing. “And I say boldly that I have not a 
single man’s liie on my const ience. Would it 
be difficult for you to send thirty or thwee hun- 
dwed men to town under escort, instead of 
staining— I speak bluntly— staining the honor 
of a soldier?” 

“That kind of amiable talk would be suit- 
able from this young count of sixteen,” said 
D61okhov with cold irony, “but it’s time for 
you to drop it.” 

“Why, I’ve not said anything! I only say 
that I’ll certainly go with you,” said P^tya 
shyly. 

“But for you and me, old fellow, it’s time to 
drop these amenities,” continued Ddlokhov, 
as if he found particular pleasure in speaking 
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of this subject which irritated Denisov. “Now, 
why have you kept this lad?” he went on, sway- 
iiijar his head. “Because you are sorry for him! 
Don’t we know those ‘icceipts' ol yours? You 
send a hundred men away, and thirty g;et there. 
The rest either starve or get kill(‘d. So isn't it 
all the same not to send them?” 

riic esauL sfiewing up his light colored 
eyes, nodded approvingly. 

“T hat's not the point. I’m not going to dis- 
cuss the matter. 1 do nc^t wish to take it on my 
conscience. You say they’ll die. All wight. Only 
not by my fault! ” 

Dcdokhov began laughing. 

“Who has told them not to capture me these 
twenty times o\er? But if they did catch me 
they’d string me up to an aspen tree, and you 
with all your chivalry just the same.” He 
paused. “However, we must get to w’oik. 'Fell 
the Ccjssack to fetch my kit. 1 ha\e two French 
uniloims in it. Well, are you coming with me?” 
he asked lYtya. 

“1? Yes, yes, certainly!” cried IVtya, blush- 
inn r‘'v)si to tears and glancing at Denisov. 

While Dcilokhov had been disputing with 
Denisov what should be done with prisoners, 
lYt)a had once more felt awkward and restless; 
but again he had no time to giasp fully what 
they wcie talking about. “It gi own-up, dis- 
tinguished men think so, it must be necessary 
and light,” thought he. “But abose all Denisov 
must not dare to imagine that I’ll obevhim and 
that he can older me about. I will ceitainly go 
to the French camp w’ith DcilcAhov. If he can, 
so can 1!” 

And to all Denisov’s persuasions, Pc^tya re- 
]diecl that he too was accustomed to do every- 
thing accurately and not just anyhow, and that 
he never consideied peisonal daiigei. 

“For you’ll admit that if wc don’t know for 
sure how many ol them tlieic aic . . . hundreds 
ol lives may depend on it, while thc're aie only 
two of us. Besides. 1 want to go veiy much and 
certainly will go, .so don't hinder nic\” said he. 
“It will only make things woisc. . . 

CHAPTER IX 

Having put on liciuh greatcoats aiul shakers, 
IVtya and DcMokhov roclc to the clearing from 
which Denisov had reconnoitered tlie Fiench 
camp, and emerging fioni the foiest in pitch 
darkness they descended into the hollow. On 
reaching the bottom, Dcilokhov told the Cos- 
sacks accompanying him to await him there 
and rode on at a cpiick trot along the road to 
the bridge. lY'tya, his heart in his mouth with 


excitement, rode by his side. 

“If wx’re caught, 1 won’t be taken alive! I 
have a pistol,” whispered he. 

“Don’t talk Russian,” said DcMokhov in a 
hurried whisper, and at that very moment they 
heard through theclarknessthechallenge: “Qtc/ 
vive?'* ‘ and the click of a musket. 

The blood rushed to Pc:tya’s face and he 
grasped his pistol. 

”lMT\cier\ flu 6-mey^ replied Dcilokhov, 
neither hastening nor slackening his horse's 
pace. 

T he black figure of a sentinel stood on the 
bridge. 

“A/o/ (Voidrer * 

Ddlokhov reined in his horse and advanced 
at a walk. 

''Dite% done, le colonel Gerard est ‘ he 
asked. 

**Mot d*ordie** repeated the sentinel, bai- 
riiig the way and not replying. 

**Qxiand un officter fatt sa rondejes sentinel- 
les ne demandent pas le rnot d'ordre . . .” cried 
D61okhov suddenly flaiing up and tiding 
straight at the sentinel, “/r vous deman de st 
le colonel est id” ® 

And without waiting for an answer from 
the sentinel, who had stepped aside, Dolokhov 
rode up the incline at a vs a Ik. 

Noticing the black outline of a man crossing 
the road, Dc)lokhov stopped him and inquired 
where the commander and officers weie. The 
man. a soldier with a sack over his shoulder, 
stopped, came close up to Dolokhov’s horse, 
touched it wdth his hand, and explained sim- 
ply and in a friendly w’ay that the commander 
and the officers wttc higher up the hill to the 
right in the courtyard of the farm, as he called 
the landowner’s lu^usc. 

Having liclden up the road, on both sides 
of which French talk could l)c heard around 
the campfires, Ddlokhov turned into the cevurt- 
vard ol the landow^ncr’s house. Having liclden 
in, he dismounted and approached a big blaz- 
ing cam])fiie. around which sat scveial men 
talking noisily. Something was boiling in a 
small cauldion at the edge oi the fire and a 
soldier in a peaked cap and blue overcoat, lit 
up by the fire, was kneeling beside it Stirling 
its contents with a ramrod. 

^ ‘*\\ ho goc’s ihi'icr” 

® “Lane CIS ot the fiih Regiment.” 

® “Pa.sswoicl." 

1 ell me, is Colonel ticriiid here?” 

* “W hen an olluei is making his round. sentinels 
don’t ask him foi the password. ... 1 am asking 
you if the colonel is here.” 
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“Oh, he*s a hard nut to crack," said one of 
the ofheers who was sitting in the shadow at 
the other side of the fire. 

“He’ll make them get a move on, those fel- 
lows!" said another, laughing. 

Both fell silent, peering out through the 
darkness at the sound of Dolokhov’s and 
Pdtya’s steps as they advanced to the fire lead- 
ing their horses. 

Bon jour, messieurs!** * said Ddlokhov loud- 
ly and clearly. 

There was a stir among the olficeis in the 
shadow be>ond the hre. and one tall, long- 
necked officer, walking round the fire, came 
up to Dolokhov. 

"Is that you, Clc^nient?" he asked. “Where 
the devil . . . ?" But, noticing his mistake, he 
broke off short and. with a Irown, greeted 
Ddlokhov as a stranger, asking what he could 
do for him. 

Ddlokhov said that he and his companion 
were trying to overtake their regiment, and 
addressing the company in general asked 
whether they knew anything of the 6th Regi- 
ment. None of them knewanything, and Pdtya 
thought the ofheers were beginning to look at 
him and Ddlokhov with hostility and suspi- 
cion. For some seconds all were silent. 

“If you were counting on the evening soup, 
you have come too late," said a voice iroin be- 
hind the fire with a repressed laugh. 

Ddlokhov replied that they were not hungry 
and must push on farther that night. 

He handed the hoises over' to the soldier 
who was stirring the pot and squatted down 
on his heels by the fire beside the officer with 
the long neck. That officer did not take his 
eyes from Ddlokhov and again asked to what 
regiment he belonged. Ddlokhov, as if he had 
not heard the question, did not reply, but 
lighting a short French pipe which he took 
from his pocket began asking the officer in 
how far the road before them was safe from 
Cossacks. 

“Those brigands are everywhere," replied 
an olliccr from behind the fire. 

Ddlokhov remarked that the Cossacks were 
a danger only to stragglers such as his compan- 
ion and himself, “but probably they woulcl not 
dare to attack large cletachmerits?" he added 
inquiringly. No one replied. 

“Well, now he’ll come away,” P6tya thought 
every moment as he stood by the campfire lis- 
tening to the talk. 

But Ddlokhov restarted the conversation 

^‘‘Goo<l day, gentlemen!” 


which had dropped and began putting direct 
questions as to how many men there were in 
the battalion, how many battalions, and how 
many prisoners. Asking about the Russian 
prisoners with that detachment, Ddlokhov 
said: 

“.'\ horrid business dragging thcie corpses 
about wdth one! It would be better to shor)t 
such rabble," and burst into loud laughter, so 
strange that Petya thought the French would 
immediately detect their disguise, and invol- 
untarily took a step back from the campfire. 

No rnie replied a word to Ddlokhov’s laugh- 
ter, and a Frcmh offuer w'hom they could not 
see (he lay wrapped in a greatcoat) rose and 
whispered something to a companion. Ddlok- 
hov got up and called to the soldier who was 
holding their hoiscs. 

"Will they bringour horscsor not?" thought 
Pi^^tya, instinctively drawing nearer to Ddlok- 
hov 

1 he horses were brought. 

“Good evening. gentlemen." said Ddlokhov. 

PiHya wished to say “Good night" but could 
not utter a word. I he officers were whispering 
together. Ddlokhov was a long time mounting 
his horse which would not stand still, then he 
rode out ol the yaid at a footpace. Pdtya rode 
beside him, longing to look round to sec 
whether or no the Irene h were running after 
them, but not clatjng to. 

Coming out onto the road Ddlokhov did 
not ride back across the open country, but 
through the village. At one spot he stopped 
and listened. “Do you hear?” he asked. Pdtya 
rccogni/ed the sound of Russian voices and 
saw the dark figures of Russian prisoners round 
their campfires. When they had descended to 
the bridge lY*tya and Ddlokhov rode past the 
sentinel, who without saying a word paced mo- 
rosely up and down it, then they descended 
into the hollow where the Cossacks awaited 
them. 

“Well now, good by. Tell Denisov, *at the 
first shot at daybreak,’ " said Ddlokhov and 
was about to riclc away, but Pdtya seized hold 
of him. 

“Really!" he cried, “you are such a hero! 
Oh, how fine, how splendid! How 1 love 
you!" 

“All right, all right!" said Dc'dokhov. But 
Pc'^tya did not let go of him and Ddlokhov saw 
through the gloom that Pdtya was bending to- 
ward him and wanted to kiss him. Dc'rlokhov 
kissed him, laughed, turned his horse, and van- 
ished into the darkness. 
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CHAPTER X 

Having returned to the watchman’s hut, 
Pi^tya found Denisov in the passage. He was 
awaiting P^‘tya’s return in a state of agitation, 
anxiety, and sclf-repioach for having let him 

“I'hank Godl” he exclaimed. “Yes, thank 
Godl” he repeated, listening to Pc'^tya’s raptur- 
ous atcount. “But, devil take you, I haven’t 
slept because of you! Well, thank God. Now 
lie down. We can still get a nap beloie morn- 
ing.” 

“But . . . no,” said P<!*tya, “[ don’t want to 
sleep yet. Besides I know myself il I fall asleep 
it's finished. And then 1 am used to not sleep- 
ing before a battle.” 

He sat awhile in the hut joyfully recalling 
the details of his expedition and vividly pic- 
turing to himself what would happen next 
day. 

1 hen, noticing that Denisov was asleep, he 
lose and went out of doors. 

It was still quite dark outside. 7'he rain was 
ovei. ’ drops were still falling fiomthe trees. 
Near the watchman’s hut the black shapes of 
the Cossacks’ shanties and of hoises tethered to- 
gether could be seen. Behind the hut the dark 
shapes of the two wagons with tlu'ir horses be- 
side them were discernible, and in the hollow 
the dying campfire gleamed red. Not all the 
Cossacks and hussars wcic asleep; here and 
there, amid the sounds of falling drops and 
the munching of the horses near by, could be 
heard low voices which seemed to be whisper- 
ing. 

Pc*tya came out, peered into the darkness, 
and went up to the wagons. Someone was snor- 
ing under them, and around them stood sad- 
dled horsc's munching their oats. In the dark 
Pcitya recognized his own horse, which he called 
“KarabAkh” ’ though it wasofUkranian breed, 
and went up to it. 

“Well, Karabdkhl We’ll do some ser\ice to- 
morrow,” said he, snifhng its nostrils and kiss- 
ing it. 

“Why aren’t you asleep, sir?” said a Cossack 
who was sitting under a wagon. 

“No, ah . . . Likhachev— isn’t that your name? 
Do you know I have only just come backi 
We’ve been into the French camp.” 

And Pcitya gave the Cossack a detailed ac- 
count not only of his ride but also of his object, 
and why he considered it better to risk his life 
than to act “just anyhow.” 

' Karabilkh is adistiictiii thesoiuhcrn Caucasus, 
famous for its breed of horse.s.- T k. 
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“Well, you should get some sleep now,” said 
the Cossack. 

“No, I am used to this,” said Pc'tya. “I say, 
aren’t the flints in your pistols worn out? 1 
brought some with me. Don’t you want any? 
You can have some.” 

The Cossack bent forw'ard from under the 
wagon to get a closer look at IVtya. 

“Because I am accustomed to doing ever^'- 
thing accurately.” said IVtya. “Some fellows 
do things just anshow, without preparation, 
and then they’ic sorry for it aftci wards. I don’t 
like that.” 

“Just so,” said the Cossack. 

“Oh yes. another thing! Please, my dear 
fellow, will you sharpen my saber for me? It’s 
got bl . . (fVtya feared to tell a lie, and the 
saber never harl been sharpened.) “Can you do 
it?” 

“Of course T can.” 

Likhachev got up, rummaged in his pack, 
and soon Pt^tya heard the w'arlike sound of 
steel on whetstone. Heclimbed onto the wagon 
and sat on its edge. The Cossack was sharpen- 
ing the saber under the wagon. 

“I say I Arc the lads asleep?” asked P^tya. 

“Some arc, and some aren’t— like us.” 

“Well, and that bo)?” 

“Vesdnny? Oh, he’s thrown himself dowm 
there in the passage. Fast asleep after his 
fright. He was that gladl” 

After that P<!*tya remained .silent for a long 
time, listening to the sounds. He heard foot- 
steps in the darkness and a black figure ap- 
pealed. 

“What are you sharpening?” asked a man 
coming up to the wagon. 

“Why, this gentleman’s saber.” 

“That’s right,” said the man, whom PcHsa 
took to be an hussar. “Was the cup left here?” 

“There, by the wheel!” 

The hussar look the cup. 

“It must be das light soon,” said he, yasvn- 
ing, and wxnt away. 

P<5tya ought to ha\e knowm that he was in 
a forest svith Denisov’s guerrilla band, less 
than a mile from the road, sitting on a wagon 
captured from the French beside svhich horses 
were tethered, that under it Likhachev was sit- 
ting sharpening a saber for him, that the big 
dark blotch to the right was the watchman’s 
hut, and the red blotch below to the left was 
the dying embers of a campfire, that the man 
who had come for the cup was an hussar who 
wanted a drink; but he neither knew nor 
wanted to know anything of all this. He was 
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in a fairy kingdom where nothing resembled 
reality. The big dark bhitdi might really be 
the watchman’s hut or it might be a (a\ein 
leading to the very depths ot the earth. Per- 
haps the red spot w'as a fire, or it might be the 
eye of an enormous monster. Perhaps he was 
really sitting on a wagon, but it might very 
well be that he was not sitting on a wagon 
but on a terribly high tower fioni which, if 
he fell, he would have to lall for a whede day 
or a whole month, or go on falling and never 
reach the bottom. Perhaps it was just the Cos- 
sack, Likhachev, who was sitting under the 
wagon, but it might be the kindest, bravest, 
most wonderful, most splendid man in the 
world, whom no om knew ot. It might re.dly 
have been that an hussar came lor watei and 
went back into the hollow, but perhaps he had 
simply vanished— disappeared altogether and 
dissohed into nothingness. 

Nothing Pc^tya could have seen now v^rould 
ha\c surprised him. He was in a fairy kingdom 
w'here everything w’as possible. 

He looked up at the sky. And the sky was a 
fairy realm like the earth. It wms clearing, and 
over the tops of the trees clouds were swiftly 
sailing as if unveiling the stars. Sometimes it 
looked as if the clouds were passing, and a 
clear black sky appeared. Sometimes it seemed 
as if the black spaces were clouds. Sometimes 
the sky seemed to be rising high, high over- 
head, and then it seemed to sink so low that 
one could touch it with one's hand. 

P<:tya’s eyes began to close and he swayed a 
little. 

The trees were dripping. Quiet talking was 
heard. The horses neighed and jostled one 
another. Someone snored. 

*‘Ozheg-zheg, Ozheg-zheg . . hissed the 
saber against the whetstone, and suddenly 
Petya heard an harmonious orchc'stra playing 
some unknown, sweetly solemn hymn. Petya 
was as musical as Natdsha and more so than 
Nicholas, but had never learned music or 
thought about it, and so the melody that un- 
expectedly came to his mind seemed to him 
particularly fresh and attractive. The music 
became more and more audible. 1 he melody 
grew and passed from one instrumcnl to an- 
other. And what was played was a fugue— 
though Pdtya had not the least conception of 
what a fugue is. Each instrument— now re- 
sembling a violin and now a horn, but better 
and clearer than violin or horn— played its 
own part, and before it had finished the mel- 
ody merged with another instrument tint be- 


gan .ilmost the same air, and then with a third 
and a fourth; and they all l)lendccl into one 
and again became separate and again blended, 
now into solemn chinch music, now into some- 
thing da//lingly l)rilliant and triumphant. 

“Oh— why, that w'as in a dicaml” IVtya said 
to himself, as he line heel forward, “li's in my 
cais. But perhaps it’s music of my own. Well, 
go on, my music I Now! . . .“ 

He closed his c‘>es, and, fiom all sides as if 
from a distance, sounds fluttered, giew into 
harmonies, sepaiated, blended, and again all 
mingled into the same sweet and solemn 
hymn. “Oh, this is delightful! As much as 1 
like and as 1 like!" said Pt^tya to himself. He 
tiied to conduct that enormous orchc^stra. 

“Now softly, softlv die away!" and the 
sounds obeved him. “Now fuller, more joyful. 
Still more .incl nioie joyful'” And from an un- 
know'ii depth lose inticMsingly triumphant 
sounds. “Now voices join in!” ordeied P^lya. 
And at fiist from alar he heaid men’s voices 
and then women's. The voices grew in hai- 
monious tiiumphant strength, and Petya lis- 
tenc'd to thtir surpassing beauty in awe and 
jo>. 

With a solemn triumphal march there min- 
gled a song, the chip fiom the trees, and the 
hissing of the sabei, *‘Ozhcg zhrg-zheg , , ** 
and again the horses jostled one another and 
neighed, not ciistuibing the choir but joining 
in it. 

P(!tya did not know how long this lasted; he 
enjoyed himself all the time, w'onclered at his 
enjoyment and regretted that there was no 
one to share it. He was awakened by Lik- 
hachev’s kindly voice. 

“It's ready, your honor; you can split a 
Frenchman in lialf with it!” 

PcHya woke up. 

“It’s getting light, it’s really getting light!” 
he c'xclaimecl. 

Ihe hoises that had previously been in- 
visible could now be seen to their very tails, 
and a watery light showed itself through the 
bare br, inches. lY*tya shook himself, jumped 
up, took a ruble from his pocket and gave it 
to Likhachev; then he flourished the saber, 
tested it, and sheathed it. The Caissacks were 
untying their horses and tightening their sad- 
dle girths. 

“And here’s the commander,” said Likha- 
chcH'. 

Denisov came out of the watchman’s hut 
and, having called Pcl'tya, gave orders to get 
ready. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The mi-n rapidly puked out iheir horses in 
the seiTiidarkness tijjhlciied ilieir saddle girths, 
and foriiieel companies Denisov stood by the 
watchman’s hut giving final oidcrs 1 he in 
fantry of the detachment passed along the 
load and c|Uirkly disippcaicd amid the trees 
ill the mist of CMily d iwn hundreds ol feet 
spl ishiiig through the mud I he esaul ga\e 
some ordeis to his men P(t)a held his Jioisc 
by the biidle impiticntly iwiiting the order 
to mouni His lace, having been bathed in 
cold waicr was all aglow, and his eyes weic 
pirtuiilarlv brilliant ( old shiveis ran down 
his spine and his whole body pulsed rhythmi 
calls 

“Well IS ev’wythmg vseady?” asked Denisov. 
“Bwing the horses 

Ihc hoises were bioughi Denisov was 
angry with the (ossiek bee lust the stddle 
giiths weie too slack lepioved him and 
mounted Pety 1 put his loot in the stiirup His 
hoist by habit mule as li to nip his leg but 
Pels ^Mpc'd e[uitklv into the saddle uneon 
seious of Ins own weight <ind turning to look 
at the hussars Stirling in the dirkness behind 
him rode up to Denisov 

‘ V'asili Dmitiieh entrust me wnli some com 
mission' Please tor God ss ike . ' said 

he 

Denisov sccmcel to hive lorgolten Petyas 
very ( \isti nee He tin lud to gl me e it him 

‘ I ask one thing ol you he s iid steinly to 
obey me ind not shove you sell io w iid any 
where ' 

He did not siv another woid to Pctyi but 
roelc in silenec ill the w iv When thev hael 
cemie to the edge ol the ioiest it vv is neUice d3ly 
glow mg light ovei the held Denisov tilkedin 
whispeis with the t saul anel the ( ossacks loelc 
past P( tv 1 md Denisov Wlicii they hael all 
ridelen bv Denisov touehed Ins hoise anel roelc 
down the hill Slipping onto their haunches 
and sliding the horses descended with then 
riders into the rav me Pelv i rode beside Dciu 
sov the pulsation ol Ins body eonstantly in 
eieismg It was getting lightei and lighter, 
but the mist still hid distant objects Having 
rcaelud the valley, Denisov looked back and 
nodded to a Coss ick beside him. 

“ 1 he signal 1“ said he 

"1 he Cossack raised Ins arm and a shot rang 
out In an instant the tramp of horses gallop 
mg lor ward was heard, shouts eamc from van 
ous sides, and then more shots 

At the lust sound ol tiampling hoofs and 


shouting, Petya lashed his horse and loosening 
his rein galloped forward, not heeding Denisov 
who shouted at him It seemed to Petya that at 
the moment the shot was fired it suddcnlv be 
came as bright as noon He eral loped to rlie 
bridge C ossreks wcie galloping along the road 
in front of him On the bridge herollidcd with 
a C ossiek who had fallen behind, but lie gal 
loped on In front ol him soldiers prejbably 
Irenehmen were* running from right U) left 
across the road One of them fell in the mud 
under his horse s feet 

( ossaiks wcie ereiwdmg about a hut busy 
with something Irom the midst of that crowd 
terrible sc reams irose Petva gillopcd up and 
the first thing he saw was the pale face and 
trembling jaw of a lienehiiian, clutching the 
handle ol a lance that had been aimed at him. 

Hurrih’ Lads' ours' ’ shouted Petya, 
and giving rem to his excited hois* he gal 
lO| eel loivvard along the vill igc street 

He could hear shooting ahe id rit him Cos 
sacks hussirs and ragged Russian piisoneis, 
who h id come running from both sieles of the 
road were shouting something loudly and m 
cohereiitlv \ gallant looking Prenchmin, in 
a blue oviicoit eapless md with a frowning 
red lace, had been defending himself against 
the buss Its W’hen Petya galloped uj) the 
lienehman had alicadv fallen ‘Too late 
agim' flashed thiough lYty i s mind and he 
gillo|)ed on to the place fiom which the lapid 
filing could be licarcl 1 he shots eamc irom 
the yard of the landowners house he had 
visited the night before with Dolokhov Ihc 
Ireneh wcie making a stand theic behind a 
wattK fence in a garden thickly overgrown 
with bushes and weie hung at the faissaeks 
who troweled at the gateway Through the 
smoke as he ippioaehed the gate, Petya saw 
Dolokhov whose fue was of a prlcgiecnish 
tint shouting to his men “Go rouiieP Wait 
feu the infantry' he exelainrcd as Petya rode 
up to him. 

Wait? . . Hurrah ah ah'” shouted Petya, 
md without pausing a moment gilloped to 
the place wheiieo came the sounds ol firing 
and wheie the smoke was thickest 

A volley was heard, and some bullets whistled 
past, while others plashed against something 
lire Cossacks and Dolokhov galloped alter 
Pe tya into the gateway of the com tyaid In the 
dense wavering smoke some of the trench 
threw down their arms and ran out ol the 
bushes to meet the Cossacks, while others ran 
down the hill toward the pond. Petya was 
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galloping along the courtyard, but instead of 
holding the reins he waved both his arms 
about rapidly and strangely, slipping farther 
and farther to one side in his saddle. His 
horse, having galloped up to a campfire that 
was smoldering in the morning light, stopped 
suddenly, and P<^tya fell heavily on to the 
wet giound. 1 he Cossacks saw that his arms 
and legs jerked rapidly though his head was 
quite motionless. A bullet had pierced his 
skull. 

After speaking to the senior French ofTuer, 
who came out of the house with a white 
handkerchief tied to his sword and announced 
that they surrendered, DcMokhov dismounted 
and went up to IVty.i, who lay motionless with 
outstretched arms. 

“Done forl“ he said with a frown, and went 
to the gate to meet Denisov who was riding 
toward him. 

“Killed?” (lied Denisov, recognizing from 
a distance the unmistakably lifeless attitude— 
vety lainiliar to him— in which Petya’s hotly 
was lying. 

“Done fori” repeated Dt'dokhov as if the 
utterance of these words afforded him pleaS' 
lire, and he went quickly up to the prisoners, 
who were surrounded by (Vissacks who had 
hurried up. “We won't take theml” he called 
out to Denisov. 

Denisov did not reply; he rode up to Ptf'tya, 
dismounted, and WMth tiembling hands tuined 
towatd himself the bloodstained, mud-bespat- 
tered face which had already gone white. 

“I am used to something sweet. Raisins, 
fine ones . . . take them alll" he recalled Petya's 
words. And the Cossacks looked round in sur- 
prise at the sound, like the yelp of a dog, with 
which Denisov turned away, walked to the 
wattle fence, and seized hold of it. 

Among the Russian prisoneis rescued by 
Denisov and Dcilokhov was Pierre Beziikhov. 

CHAPTER XTI 

During the whole of their march from Mos- 
cow no fresh orders h.id been issued by the 
French authorities concerning the party of 
prisoners among whom was Pierre. On the 
twenty-second ol October that party was no 
longer with the same troops and baggage trains 
with which it had left Mos(owl Half the 
wagons laden with hardtack that had traveled 
the first stages with them had been captured 
by Cossacks, the other half had gone on ahead. 
Not one of those dismounted cavalrymen who 
had marclied in front of the prisoners was 


left; they had all disappeared. The artillery 
the prisoners had seen in front of them during 
the first days was now replaced by Marshal 
Junot's enormous baggage train, convoyed by 
Westphalians. Behind the prisoners came a 
cavalry baggage train. 

From VyA/ma onwards the French army, 
which had till then moved in three columns, 
went on as a single group. 'I'he symptoms of 
disorder that Picric had noticed at their hist 
halting place alter leaving Moscow had now 
reached the utmost limit. 

The road along which they moved was 
bordered on botli sides by dead liorscs; ragged 
men who had fallen behind from vaiious regi- 
ments continually changed about, now join- 
ing the moving column, now again lagging 
behind it. 

Several times during the march false alarms 
had been given and the soldiers of the escort 
had raised their muskets, bred, and run head- 
long, crushing one another, but had alter- 
waids re.Lsscmbled and abused each other lor 
their cau>eless panic. 

Ihese thiee groups traveling together-thc 
cavaliy stores, the convoy of ptisoners, and 
Junot’s baggage train— still constituted a sep- 
arate and united whole, though each of the 
groups was rapidly melting away. 

Of the aitillcTy baggage train which had 
consisted of a hundrecl and twentv wagons, 
not more than sixty now" remained; the rc'st 
had been captured or Iclt behind. Some ot 
Junot's wagons also had been captured or 
abandoned. "I bree wagons had been raided 
and robbed by stragglers from Davout’s corps. 
From the talk ol the Gcriiiaiis Pierre learned 
that a larger guard had been allotted to that 
baggage train than to the prisoners, and that 
one of their comrades, a German soldier, had 
been shot by the marshal’s own order because 
a silver spoon belonging to the marshal had 
been iound in his possession. 

The group ot prisoners had melted away 
most of all. Of the three hundred and tliirty 
men who had set out from Moscow fewer than 
a hundred now remained. The prisoners were 
more burdensome to the escort than even the 
cava Iry saddles or J unot’s baggage. They under- 
stood that the saddles and Junot’s spoon might 
be of some use, but that cold and hungry 
soldiers should have tostand and guard equally 
cold and hungry Russians who froze and 
lagged behind on the road (in which case the 
order w^as to shoot them) was not merely in- 
comprehensible but revolting. And the escort, 
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as if afraid, in the grievous condition they 
themselves were in, ot giving way to the pity 
they felt for the prisoners and so rendering 
their own plight still worse, treated them with 
particular njoroseness and severity. 

At Dorogobii/h while the soldiers of the 
convoy, after locking the prisoners in a stable, 
had gone oil to pillage their own stores, several 
of the soldier j)risoncrs tunneled under the 
wall and ran away, but were recaptured by 
the French and shot. 

File arrangement acloj)tccl when they start- 
ed, that the oHieer prisoners simuld be kept 
separate from the rest, had long since been 
abandoned. All who could walk went together, 
and after the third stage Pierre had rejoined 
KaratJlev and the gray-blue bandy-legged dog 
that had chosen Karataev for its master. 

On the third day after leaving Moscow 
Karatiiev again fell ill with the fever he had 
sulferc'cl from in the hospital in Moscow, and as 
he grew gradually weaker Pierre kept away 
from him. Pierre did not know why, but since 
K'Uai'.'v had begun to grow weaker it had 
cost him an ellort to go near him. When he 
did so and heard the subduc'cl moaning with 
which Karat.iev generally lay clown at the 
halting places, and when he smelled the odor 
emanating from him which was ncjw stronger 
than before, Pierre moved farther away and 
did not think about him. 

While imjirisoned in the shed Pierre had 
learned not with his intellect but with his 
whole being, by life itself, that man is created 
for happiness, that happiness is within him, in 
the .satisfaction of simple human needs, and 
that all unhappiness arises not from privation 
but Irom superfluity. And now during these 
last three weeks of the march he had learned 
still another ncw.coiisc^latory truth—that noth- 
ing in this world is terrible. He had learned 
that as there is no condition in which man 
can be happy and entirely free, so there is no 
condition in which he need be unhappy and 
lack freedom. He learned that suffering and 
freedom have their limits and that those limits 
are very near together; that the person in a 
bed of roses with one cruinpled petal suffered 
as keenly as he now, sleeping on the bare damp 
earth with one side growing chilled while the 
other was warming; and that when he had put 
on tight dancing shoes he had suffered just as 
he did now when he walked with bare lect 
that were covered with sores— his footgear hav- 
ing long since fallen to pieces. He discovered 
that when he had married his wife— of his own 


free will as it had seemed to him— he had been 
no more free than now when they locked him 
up at night in a stable. Of all that he himself 
subsec|uently termed his sufferings, but which 
at the time he scarcely felt, the worst w'as t'lc 
state of his bare, raw, and scab-covcrcd feet. 
(I’he horseflesh was appetizing and nourish- 
ing, the saltpeter flavor of the gunpowder they 
u.sed instead of salt was even pleasant; there 
was no great cold, it was always warm walking 
in the daytime, and at night there were the 
cainpfire.s; the lice that devoured him A\:iriiiecl 
his body.) 'I he one thing that was at fust haul 
to bear was his feet. 

After the second day’s march Pierre, having 
examined his feet by the campfire, thought it 
would be impossible to walk on them: but 
when everybody got up he went along, limp- 
ing. and. when he had warmed up. walked 
without feeling the pain, though at night his 
feet were more terrible to look at than before, 
ffowever. he did not look at them now, but 
thought of other things. 

Only now did Pierre realize the full strength 
of lile in man and the saving power he has 
of transferring his attention from one thing 
to another, which is like the safety valve 
of a boiler that allows superfluous steam to 
blow off when the pressure exceeds a ceitaiii 
limit. 

He did not sec and did not hear how they 
shot the pri.soncrs who lagged behind, though 
more than a hundred perished in that way. He 
did not think of Karatdev who grew weaker 
cvciY day and evidently would soon have to 
share that fate. Still lc*ss did Pierre think about 
himself. The harder his position became and 
the more terrible the future, the more inde- 
pendent of that position in which he found 
himself were the joyful and comforting 
thoughts, memories, and imaginings that came 
to him. 

CHAPTER XIII 

At midday on the twenty-second of October 
Pierre was going uphill along the muddy, slip- 
pery road, looking at his feet and at the rough- 
ness of the way. Occasionally he glanced at the 
familiar crowd around him and then again at 
his feet. 'Fhe former and the latter were alike 
familiar and his own. The blue-giay bandy- 
legged dog ran meriily along the sicic of the 
road, sometimes in proof of its agility and self- 
satisfaction lifting one hind leg and hopping 
along oil three, and then again going on all 
four and rushing to bark at the crows that sat 
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on the carrion. The dog was merrier and sleek- 
er than it had been in Moscow. All around lay 
the flesh of different animals— from men to 
horses— in various stages of decomposition: 
and as the wolves were kept off by the passing 
men the dog could eat all it wanted. 

It had been raining since morning and had 
seemed as if at any moment it might cease and 
the sky clear, but after a short break it began 
raining harder than before. The saturated load 
no longer absorbed the water, which ran along 
the ruts in streams. 

Pierre walked along, looking from side to 
side, counting his steps in threes, and reckon- 
ing them off on his fingers. Mentally address- 
ing the rain, he repeated; “Now then, now 
then, go on! Pelt harder!*' 

It seemed to him that he was thinking of 
nothing, but far down and deep within him 
his soul was occupied with something impor- 
tant and (omforting. I'liis something was a 
most subtle spiritual deduction from a con- 
versation with Karataev the day before. 

At their yesterday’s halting place, feeling 
chilly by a clying campfire, Pierre had got up 
and gone to the next one, which was burning 
better. There Platon Karataev was sitting cov- 
ered up— head and all— with his greatcoat as if 
it were a vestment, telling the soldiers in his 
effective and pleasant though now feeble voice 
a story Pierre knew. It was already past mid- 
night, the hour when Karataev was usually free 
of his fever and particularly lively. When 
Pierre reached the fire and heard Platcin’s 
voice enfeebled by illness, and saw his pathetic 
face brightly lit up by the blaze, he lelt a pain- 
ful prick at his heart. His feeling of pity for 
this man frightened him and he wished to go 
away, but there was no other lire, and Piet re 
sat down, trying not to look at Platon. 

“Well, how are you?” he asked. 

“How am I? If we grumble at sickness, God 
won’t grant us death,” replied Platon, and at 
once resumed the story he had begun. 

“And SQ, brother,” he continued, with a 
smile on his pale emaciated face and a particu- 
larly happy light in his eyes, “ you see, broth- 
er . . .“ 

Pierre had long been familiar with that 
story. Karardev had told it to him alone some 
half-do/en times and always with a specially 
joyful emotion. But well as he knew it, Pierre 
now listened to that tale as to something new, 
and the quiet rapture Karatdev evidently felt 
as he told it communicated itself also to Pierre. 
The story was of an old merchant who lived a 


good and God-fearing life witli his family, and 
who went once to the Nizhni fair with a com- 
panion— a rich merchant. 

Having pul up at an inn they both went to 
sleep, and next nioining his companion was 
found robbed and with his throat cut. A bloc^d- 
stained knife was found under the old mer- 
chant’s pillow. He was tried, knouted, and his 
nostrils having been torn off, “all in clue 
form” as Karataev put it, he was sent to liard 
labor in Siberia. 

“And so, brother” (it was at this point that 
Pierre came up), “ten years or more passed by. 
The old man was living as a c()nvict, submit- 
ting as he should and doing no wrong. Only 
he prayed to God for death. Well, one night 
the convicts were gathered just as we are. with 
the old man among them. And they began tell- 
ing what each was sulleiing lor, and how they 
had sinned against (iocl. One told how he had 
taken a life, another had taken two, a third 
had set a house on fire, while another had 
simply been a vagrant and had done nothing. 
So tht‘y asked the old man: ‘What are you be- 
ing punished lor, Daddy?'— ‘1, my dear broth- 
cis,' said he, ‘am being punislied tor my own 
and other men’s sins. But 1 have not killed 
anyone or taken anything tliat was not mine, 
but have only helped my poorer brothers. I 
was a met chant, my deal biothets, and had 
much property.’ And he went on to tell them 
all about it in due order. ‘I don’t grieve for 
myself,’ he says, ‘God, it seems, has chastened 
me. Only I am sorry lor my old wife aird the 
children,' and the old man began to weep. 
Now it happened that in the group was the 
very man who had killed the other niercharrt. 
‘Where did it happen. Daddy?’ he said.’When, 
and in what month?' He asked all about it and 
his heart began to ache. So he comes up to the 
old man like this, and ialls down at Iris feet! 
‘You are perishing because c^f nrc, Daddy,’ he 
says. ‘It’s cjiiite true, lads, that this man,’ he 
says, *is being tortured innocently and for 
nothing! I,' he says, 'did that deed, and I put 
the knile under your head while you were 
asleep. Forgive nre, Daddy,’ he says, ‘lor Christ’s, 
sake!’ ’’ 

Karatdev paused^ smiling joyously as he 
ga/c*d into the lire, and he drew the logs to- 
gether. 

“And the old man said, ‘God will forgive 
you, we are all sinners in His sight. I suffer 
for my owir siirs,’ and he wept bitter tears. 
Well, and what do you think, dear Iriends?” 
Karataev contiiruecl,his face brightening more 
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and more with a rapturous smile as if what he 
now had to tell contained the thief charm and 
the whole meaning of his story: “What do you 
think, dear fellows? I'hat murdcicr confessed 
to the authorities. ‘I have taken six lives,’ he 
says (he was a great sinner), ‘but what 1 am 
most sorry for is this old man. Don’t let him 
suffer because of me.’ So he (oniessed and it 
w'as all written down and the papers sent off in 
due h)rm. I'he place was a long way off. and 
while they were judging, what with one thing 
and another, filling in the papers all in <lue 
form— the authorities I mean— time passed. 
The affair reached the Tsar. After a while the 
Tsai’s decree came: to set the merchant free 
and give him a compensation that had been 
awaidcd. The paper airived and they began 
to look for the old man. ’Where is the old man 
who has been suffering innocently and in 
vain? A paper has come from the Tsai!’ so 
they began looking for him,’’ here Karatdev’s 
losvcr jaw trembled, “but God had already 
forgiven him— he was dead! '1 hat’s how it was, 
dcc»i n Hows!** Kaiataev concluded and sat tor 
a long time silent, ga/ing before him with a 
smile. 

And Pierre *s soul was dimly but joyfully 
filled not by the story itself but by its mysteri- 
ous significance: by the rapturous jo) that lit 
up Karatdev’s face as he told it, and the mystic 
significance of that joy. 

CHAPTER XTV 
VOS places!** ‘ suddenly cried a voice, 

A pleasant feeling of excitement and an ex- 
pectation of something joyful and solemn was 
aroused among the soldiers of the convoy and 
the prisoners. From all sides came shouts of 
command, and from the left came smartly 
dressed cavalrymen on good horses, passing 
the prisoners at a trot. Tlie expression on all 
faces showed the tension people led at the 
apjnoach of those in authority. The prisoners 
thronged together and were pushecl off the 
road. The convoy formed up. 

“The Emperor! 'I’hc Emjicror! I'he Mar- 
shal! The Duke!** and hardly had the sleek 
cavalry passed, before a carriage diawn by 
six gray horses rattled by. Pierre caught a 
glimpse of a man in a three-cornered hat with 
a tranquil look on his handsome, plump, white 
face. It was one of the marshals. Ilis eye fell on 
Pierre’s large and striking figure, and in the 
expression with which he frowned and looked 

^ “To your places!’’ 


away Pierre thought he detected sympathy and 
a desire to conceal that sympathy. 

The general in charge of the stores galloped 
after the carriage with a red and frightened 
face, whipping up his skinny horse. Several 
officers formed a group ancl some soldiers 
crowded round them. Their faces all looked 
excited and worried. 

“What did he say? What did he say?’* Pierre 
heaid them ask. 

While the maishal was passing, the prison- 
ers had huddled together in a crowd, and 
Pierre saw Karatdev whom he had not vet seen 
that morning. He sat in his short overcoat 
leaning against a birch tree. On his face, be- 
sides the look of joyful emotion it had worn 
yesterday w'hile telling the tale of the merchant 
who suffered innocently, there was now an ex- 
pression of quiet solemnity. 

Karatdev looked at Pierre with his kindly 
round eyes now filled with tears, evidently 
wishing him to come near that he might say 
something to him. But Pieiie w’as not suffi- 
cmiitly sureof himself. He made as if he did not 
notice that look and moved hastily away. 

When the prisoncis again svent forward 
Pierre looked round. Karatiiev was still sitting 
at the side of the road under the birch tree and 
two Frenchmen w’erc talking over his head. 
Pierre did not look round again but went 
limping up the hill. 

From behind, where KaratAev had been sit- 
ting. came the sound of a shot. Pierre heard 
it plainly, but at that moment he remembered 
that he had not yet finished reckoning up how 
many stages still remained to Smolc^uisk— a cal- 
culation he had begun before the marshal 
went by. And he again started reckoning. Two 
French soldiers ran past Pierre, one of whom 
carried a lowcied and smoking gun. They 
both looked pale, and in the expression on 
their faces— one of them glanced timidly at 
Pic irc— there was something resembling what 
lie had seen on the face of the young soldier 
at the execution. Pierre looked at the soldier 
and remembered that, two days before, that 
man had burned his shirt while drying it at 
the fire and how they had laughed at him. 

Behind him, where Karai;lcv had been sit- 
ting, the dog began to howl. “What a stupid 
beast! Why is it howling?** thought Pierre. 

His comrades, the prisoner soldiers walking 
beside him, a\oidccl looking back at the place 
where the shot had been fired and the dog was 
howling, just as Pierre did, but there was a 
set look on all their faces. 
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CHAPTER XV 

The stores, the prisoners, and the marshal’s 
baggage train stopped at the village of ShAm- 
shevo. I'he men crowded together round the 
campfires. Pierre went up to the fire, ate some 
roast horseflesh, lay down with his back to the 
fire, and immediately fell asleep. He again 
slept as he had done at Mozhdysk after the 
battle of Borodind. 

Again real events mingled with dreams and 
again someone, he or another, gave expression 
to his thoughts, and even to the same thoughts 
that had been expressed in his dream at 
Mozh<^ysk. 

“Life is everything. Life is God. Everything 
changes and moves and that movement is God. 
And while there is life theie is joy in con- 
sciousness of the divine. To love life is to love 
God, Harder and more blessed than all else 
is to love this life in one’s sufferings, in in- 
nocent sufferings.” 

“Karataev!” came to Pierre’s mind. 

And suddenly he saw vividly before him a 
long-forgotten, kindly old man who had given 
him geography lessons in Switzerland. “Wait 
a bit,” said the old man, and showed Pierre a 
globe. This globe was alive— a vibrating ball 
without fixed dimensions. Its whole surface 
consisted of drops closely pressed together, and 
all these drops moved and changed places, 
sometimes several of them merging into one, 
sometimes one dividing into many. Each drop 
tried to spread out and occupy as much space 
as possible, but others striving to do the same 
compressed it, sometimes destroyed it, and 
sometimes merged with it. 

“That is life,” said the old teacher. 

“How simple and clear it is,” thought Pierre. 
“How is it I did not know it before?” 

“God is in the midst, and each drop tries to 
expand so as to reflect Him to the greatest 
extent. And it grows, merges, disappears from 
the surface, sinks to the deptlis, and again 
emerges- There now, Karatiev has spread out 
and disappeared. Do you understand, my 
child?” said the teacher. 

“Do you understand, damn you?” shouted 
a voice, and Pierre woke up. 

He lifted himself and sat up. A Frenchman 
who had just pushed a Russian soldier away 
was squatting by the fire, engaged in roasting 
a piece of meat stuck on a ramrod. His sleeves 
were rolled up and his sinewy, hairy, red hands 
with their short fingers deftly turned the ram- 
rod. His brown morose face with frowning 


brows was clearly visible by the glow of the 
charcoal. 

“It’s all the same to him,” he muttered, turn- 
ing quickly to a soldier who stood behind him. 
“Brigand! Get away!” 

And twisting the ramrod he looked gloom- 
ily at Pierre, who turned away and ga/ed into 
the darkness. A prisoner, the Russian soldier 
the Frenchman had pushed away, was sitting 
near the fire patting something with his hand. 
Looking more closely Pierre recogni/cd the 
blue-gray dog, sitting beside the soldier, wag- 
ging its tail. 

“Ah. he’s come?” said Pierre. “And Plat—” he 
began, but did not finish. 

Suddenly and simultaneously a crowd of 
memories awoke in his fancy— of the look Pla- 
ton had given him as he sat under the tree, of 
the shot heard from that spot, of the dog's 
howl, of the guilty faces of the two Frenchmen 
as they ran past him, of the lowered and smok- 
ing gun, and of KaraLiev’s absence at this halt 
—and he vs'as on the point of realizing that 
Karatdev had been killed, but just at that in- 
stant. he knew not why. the recollection came 
to his mind of a summer evening he had spent 
with a beautiful Polish lady on the veranda of 
his house in Kiev. And without linking up 
the events of the day or drawing a conclusion 
from them. Pierre closed his eyes, seeing a 
vision of the country in summeitimc mingled 
with memories of bathing and of the liquid, 
vibrating globe, and he sank into watei so 
that it closed over his head. 

Before suinise he was awakened by shouts 
and loud andTapid firing. French soldiers were 
running past him. 

“The Cossacks!” one of them shouted, and 
a moment later a crowd of Russians surround- 
ed Pierre. 

For a long time he could not understand 
what was happening to him. All around he 
heard his comrades sobbing with joy. 

“Brothers! Dear fellows! Darlings!” old 
soldiers exclaimed, weeping, as they embraced 
Cossacks and hussars. 

The hussars and Cossacks crowded round 
the prisoners; one offered them clothes, an- 
other boots, and a third bread. Pierre sobbed 
as he sat among them and could not utter a 
word. He hugged the first soldier who ap- 
proached him, and kissed him, weeping. 

Ddlokhov stood at the gate of the ruined 
house, letting a crowd of disarmed Frenchmen 
paw by. The Frcnrh, excited by all that had 
happened, were talking loudly among them- 
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selves, but as they passed Ddlokhov wlio gently to observe during different stages of the last two 


switched his boots with liis whip and watched 
them with cold glassy eyes that boded no good, 
they became silent. On the opposite side stood 
Dolokhov’s Cossack, counting the piisoncrs 
and marking off each hundred with a chalk 
line on the gate. 

“How many?” Ddlokhov asked the Cossack. 

“'I'he second hundred,” replied the Cos- 
sack. 

"Filez, filez!" ‘ Ddlokhov kept saying, having 
adopted this expression from the French, and 
when his eyes met those of the prisoners they 
Hashed with a cruel light. 

Denisov, bareheaded and with a gloomy 
face, walked behind some Cossacks who were 
carrying the body of P^tya Rosuiv to a hole 
that had been dug in the garden. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Ai'ti-r the iwENry-Fioiirif or Ootorer when 
the frosts began, the (light of the French as- 
sumed a still moic tragic character, with men 
fi ceding, or roasting themselves to death at the 
campfires, while tarriagcs with people dressed 
in furs continued to drive past, carrying away 
the property that had been stolen by the Em- 
peror, kings, and dukes: but the process of the 
flight and disintegration of the French army 
went on essentially as bclore. 

From Moscow to Vya/ma the French army 
of seventy-three thousand men not reckoning 
the (iuards (who did nothing during the 
whole war but pillage) was reduced nr thirty- 
six thousand, though not more than five tliou- 
sand had fallen in battle. Fiom this beginning 
ilie succeeding terms of the progression could 
be determined mathc*matically. The French 
aimy ntelted away and peiished at the same 
rate fiom Moscow to Vya/ma, from Vyazma to 
Smol(!^nsk. from Smolensk to the Berezina, atid 
from the Berezina to Vflna— independently of 
the greater or lesser intensity o( the cold, the 
pursuit, the barring of the way, or any other 
particular conditions. Beyond Vyd/ma tlic 
French army instead of moving in three col- 
umns huddled together intcj one mass, and so 
went on to the end. Berthier wrote to his Em- 
peror (we know how far commanding officers 
allow themselves to diverge from the truth in 
describing the condition of an army) and this 
is what he said: 

I deem it my duty to report to Your Majesty the 
condition of the ^aiioiis corps 1 Jiave had cHcasioii 

* “Get along, get alongl" 


or three da\s’ march. 'I'hcy arc almost disbanded. 
Scarcely a cpiartcr of the soldiers icmain with the 
standards of their regiments, the others go olf bv 
themselves in dilferent directions hoping to find 
food and crscapc discipline. In general they regard 
Smolc^nsk as the place where they hope to recovei. 
During the last few days many of the men have 
been seen to throw away their cartridges and their 
arms. In such a state of afiairs, whatever your ulti- 
mate plans may l)c. the interest of Your Majesty’s 
service demands that the arinv should be rallied at 
Smolensk and slioiild first of all he freed from in- 
elfccliveis, siuh as dismounted cavalry, unnecessary 
baggage, and aitillery material that is no longer 
in proportion to the pre-sent forces. The soldiers, 
who arc woiii out witli huiigcT and fatigue. iit*e(l 
supplies as scell as a few class' rest. Many have died 
thc?se last days on the roatl or at the bivouacs. This 
state of things is rontiniially becoming worse and 
makes one fear that unless a prompt remedy is 
applied the troops will no longer be under control 
in ca.se of an engagement. 

Novemljcr 9: twenty miles from Smolensk. 

After staggering into Smol(*nsk which 
seemed to them a promised land, the French, 
searching for food, killed one another, sucked 
their own stores, and when everything h.^d 
been plundered (led farther. 

They all W'cnt without knosving whither or 
why they were going. Still less did that genius. 
Napoleon, know it, for no one issued any 
orders to him. But still he and those about 
him retained their old habits: wrote com- 
ma nds. letters, reports, and orders of the day; 
called one anolhcT sire, man cousin, prince 
d’Etkinuhl, )oi de Xaples, and so on. But these 
orders and reports w(‘rc only on paper, notli- 
ing in them wms acted upon for they could not 
be carried out. and though they entitled one 
another Maje.sties, Highnesses, or Cousins, 
they all felt that they wete miserable wretches 
w’ho had clone much evil for which they had 
now to pay. And though they pretended to be 
cotueincd abfuit the army, each was thinking 
only of liimsclf and of how to get away quickly 
and save himself. 

CHAPTER XVII 

The movimems of the Russian and French 
armies during the campaign from Moscow 
back to the Nicmcii weie like those in a game 
ol Ru.ssiaii blindinaii's bluff, in which two 
players are hlindloldcd and one of them oc- 
casionally rings a little bell to inform the 
catcher of his wiicreabouts. First he rings his 
bell fearlessly, but when he gets into a tight 
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place he runs away as quietly as he can, and 
often thinking to escape runs straight into his 
opponent's arms. 

At first while they were still moving along 
the Kaluga road, Napoleon’s ainiies made 
their presence known, but later when they 
reached tlie Snu)Iensk road they ran holding 
the clapper of theii bell light— and olten think- 
ing they were escaping ran right into the Rus- 
sians. 

Owing to the rapidity of the French flight 
and the Russian pursuit and the consecpient 
exhaustion of the horses, the chief means of 
approximately ascertaining the enemy's posi- 
tion— by cavalry scouting— was not asailable. 
Besides, as a result of the frecjiieni and rapid 
change of position by each army, esen what 
information was obtained coulcl not be de- 
livered in lime. If news was received one day 
that the enemy had been in a ceitain position 
the day before, by the thud day when some- 
thing could base been done, th.it army was 
alieady twcj days’ march farthei on and in 
quite another position. 

One army fled and the other pursued. Be- 
yond Smolensk there were several diflcrent 
roads asailable for the French, and one would 
base thought that during their slay of lour 
days they might have learned where the enemy 
was, might have arranged some more advan- 
tageous plan and undertaken something new. 
But after a lour days’ halt the mob, with no 
maneuvers or plans, again bcg.in running 
along the beaten track, neither to the light 
nor to the left but along the old— the worst- 
road, through Krasnoe and Orsha. 

Fxpecting the enemy from behind and not 
in front, the French separated in their flight 
and spread out over a distance of twenty four 
hours. In Iront of them all fled the Knipc*ior, 
then the kings, then the dukes. I he Russian 
army, expecting Napoleon to take the ro.icl to 
the right beyond the Dnieper— which was the 
only reasonable thing for him to do— them- 
selves turned to the right and came out onto 
the highroad at Kr.isnoe. And here as in a 
game of bliiidman’s buff tue French ran into 
our vanguard. Seeing their enemy unexpect- 
edly iheFrenchlcll intoconfusionand stopped 
short from the sudden fright, but then they 
resumed their flight, abandoning their com- 
rades who were farther behind. 1 hen fcjr three 
clays separate portions of the French aimy— 
first Murat’s (the vice-king’s), then Dav out’s, 
and then Ncy’s— ran, as it were, the gaunt*ct of 
the Russian anny. They abandoned one an- 


other, abandoned all their heavy baggage, 
their artillery, and half their men, and lied, 
getting past the Russians by night by making 
semicircles to the right. 

Nt'y, who came last, h.id been busying him- 
self blowing up the wmIIs ol Smolc^nsk which 
were in nobody’s way, because dc‘spilc the un- 
fortunate plight ol the French 01 because of 
it, they wished to punish the floor against 
which they h.id hurt themselves. Ney, who had 
had a corps of ten thousand men, reached 
Napoleon at Orsha with c^nly one thousand 
men left, having abandoned all the rest and 
all his caniic)n, and having crossed the Dnieper 
at night by stealth at a wooded spot. 

Fiom Orshii they fled farther along the 
road to Vilna, still playing at blindman's buff 
with the putsuing army. At the Bcicviiia 
they again became disorgani/ed, many weie 
drowned and many suiiendered, but those 
who got acioss the liver fled laithei. Their 
sujireme duel donnc'd a tur coat and. having 
seated himscll in a sleigh, galloped on alone, 
abandoning his companions. The others w'lio 
coulcl do so drove' away too, leaving those who 
could not to suiiendei or die. 

CHAP I ER XVI IT 

Tins CAMPAIGN consisted in a flight of the 
FTench during which they did all they could 
to dost toy themsttUes. F'rom the time they 
turned onto the Kaluga road to the day their 
leader fled from the army, none of the move- 
ments of the ciowd had any sense. So one 
might have thought th.it regarding this peiiod 
of the camp.rign the histoiians, who attiibuted 
the actions ot the mass to the will ol one man, 
would have iound it impossible to make the 
stoiy of the retreat fit thenr theoiy. But nol 
Mountains ol books have been written by the 
historians about this campaign, and eveiy- 
wheie aie described Napoleon’s arrangements, 
the maneuvers, and his piofound plans which 
guided the army, as W’ell as the military genius 
shown by his marslials. 

1 he retreat from Malo-Yaroslavets when he 
had a Iree road into a well-supplied district 
and the paiallel toad was open to him along 
which Kutii/ov aftcrvvaids pursued him— this 
unnecessaiy retreat along a devastated toad- 
is explained to us as being due to profound 
consicletatioris. Similarly profound considera- 
tions are given for his letreat from Smolc'-n.sk 
to Orsha. Then his heroism at Krasnoe is de- 
scribed, where he is reported to have been 
prepaied to accept battle and take personal 
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command, and to have walked about with a 
birch stick and said: 

assrz fatt Vernpereur: il rst temps dc 
faire le but nevertheless immedi- 

ately ran away a}>ain, abandoning to its late 
the scattered fragments of the army he left 
behind. 

Then we aie told of the greatness of soul 
of the marshals, especially of Ncy—a greatness 
of soul consisting in this: that he made his way 
by night around through the forest and across 
the Dnieper and escaped to Orsha, abandon- 
ing standards, artillery, and nine tenths of his 
men. 

And lastly, the final departure of the great 
Emperor from his heroic army is jiieseiued to 
us by the Iiistorians as Sfiiiiething great and 
cliaracteristic of genius. Even that final run- 
ning away, clc'siribcd in oiclinary language as 
the lowest depth of baseness which e\e!\ child 
is taught to be ashamed of-even that act finds 
justification in the historians* language. 

When it is impossible to stretch the \cry 
c\i>t** dueacls of historical ratiocination any 
farther, when actions arc clearly contrary to 
all that humanity calls right or e\en just, the 
historians produce a sasrng corKcption of 
“greatness.'* “Cireatness,’’ itsecnis.exc ludesthc 
standards of right and wrong. Eor the “great** 
man nothing is wrong, there is no atrocity lor 
which a “great’* man can be blamed. 

*‘C/est irratid!*’“ say the historians, and 
there no longer exists either good or evil but 
only “grernd” and “not giaiid." (Irmid is good, 
nnlfrtaTid is bad. Giand is the character istre, in 
their conception, ot some special animals 
called “hc'roe.s. “And Napoleon, esc aping home 
in a warm tur coat and leaving to perish those 
svho were not merely his comiades but were 
(in his opinion) men he had brought there, 
feels (fue i*est grand, ^ and his soul is tiaii- 
cpril. 

*'Du sublime (he saw something sublime in 
himself) au ridicule il n'y a qu*un pas/'* said 
he. And the whole world for fifty years has 
been repeating: '^Sublime! Grand! Napoleon 
le (hand!*’ Du sublime au ridicule il n*y a 
qu’un pas. 

And it occurs to no one that to admit a 
greatness not commensurable with the stand- 
ard ol right and wrong is merely to admit 

'“I have acted the Emperor long enough; it is 
time to act the general.” 

®“lt is great!” 

* 1 hat it is great. 

* “Erom the sublime to the ridiculous is but a 
step.” 


one’s own nothingness and immeasurable 
meanness. 

Eor us with the standard of good and evil 
given us by Christ, no human actions are in- 
commensurable. And there is no greatness 
where simplicity, goodness, and truth are ab- 
sent. 

CHAPTER XIX 

What Russian, reading the account of the last 
part of the campaign of 1812, has not experi- 
enced an uncomfortable feeling ol regret, dis- 
satisfaction. and perplexity? Who has not 
asked himself how it is that the Erencli were 
not all capturcTi or clestioyed when our three 
armies surrounded them in superior numbers, 
when the disordered Erench, hungry and 
freezing, sunendered in crowds, and when (as 
the historians relate) the aim of tlic Russians 
was to stop the French, to cut them off, and 
capture them all? 

How was it that the Russian army, which 
when numerically w'caker than the French had 
given battle at Borodino, did not achieve its 
purpose wdien it had surrounded the French 
on three sides and when its aim was to cap- 
ture them? Can the French be so enormously 
superior to us that when w'e had surrounded 
them with superior forces we could not beat 
them? How could that happen? 

History (or what is called by that name) rc- 
pl\ing to these cpiestions says that th’s oc- 
curred bciause Kutuzov and Tormdsov and 
Cliichagdv, and this man and that man, did 
not ixc'cmc such and such maneuvers. . . . 

But why did they not execute those maneu- 
vers? And why if they were guilty of not carry- 
ing out a prearranged plan were they not tried 
and punished? But even if we admitted that 
Kutuzov, Chirhagbv, and others were the cause 
of the Russian failures, it is sldl inecunprehen- 
siblc w'hy, the position of the Russian army 
being what it w’as at Krasnoe and at the Bere- 
zina (in both cases we had superior forces), 
the French army with its marshals, kings, and 
Emperor was not raptured, if that w’as what 
the Russi.ins aimed at. 

The explanacion of this strange fact given 
by Russian military historians (to the effect 
that Kutuzov hindered an attack) is unfound- 
ed. for we know that he could not restrain the 
troops from attacking at Vy.izina and Tarii- 
tino. 

Whv WMS the Russian arnny— which with in- 
ferior forces had withstood the enemy in lull 
strerrgth at Borodirre')— defeated at Krisnoeand 
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the Berl'ziria by the disorganized ciowds of the 
French when it was nuineritally superior? 

If the aim of the Russians consisted in cut> 
ting off and capturing Napoleon and his mar- 
shals— and that aim was not meiely frustrated 
but all attempts to attain it were most shame- 
fully baffled— then this last period of the cam- 
paign is quite rightly considered by the French 
to be a series of \ictories, and quite wrongly 
considered victorious by Russian historians. 

I'he Russian military historians in so far 
as they submit to claims of logic must admit 
that conclusion, and in spite of their lyrical 
rhapsodies about valor, devotion, and so forth, 
must reluctantly admit that the French retreat 
from Moscow was a s( ries of victories for Na- 
poleon and defeats for Kutuzov. 

But putting national vanity entirely aside 
one feels that such a conclusion involves a con- 
tradiction. since the series of French victories 
brought theFtench complete desti uction, while 
the senes of Russian defeats led to the total 
destruction of their enemy and the liberation 
of their country. 

The sou»'ce of this contradiction lies in the 
fact that the histoiians studying the events 
from the letters of the soseicigiis and the gen- 
erals, lioiii lucmons, reports, projects, and so 
forth, have attiihutcd to this last period of the 
war of 1812 an aim that never existed, namely 
that of cutting off and capturing Napoleon 
with his marshals and his army. 

There never was or could hgve been such 
an aim, for it would have been senseless and 
its attainment quite impossible. 

It would have been senseless, first because 
Napoleon’s disorganized army was flying from 
Russia with all possible speed, that is to say, 
was doing just what every Russian desired. So 
what was the use of performing various opera- 
tions on the French who were running away 
as fast as they possibly could? 

Secondly, it would have been senseless to 
block the passage of men whose whole energy 
was directed to flight. 

Thirdly, it would have been senseless to 
sacrifice one’s own troops in order to destroy 
the French army, which without external in- 
terference was destroying itself at such a rate 
that, though its path was not blocked, it could 
not carry across the frontier more than it 
actually did in December, namely a hundredth 
part of the original army. 

Fourthly, it would have been sensei, "ss to 
wish to take captive the Einpcioi, kings and 
dukes— whose capture w^ould have been in tlie 


highest degree embarrassing for the Russians, 
as I he most adroit diplomatists of the time 
(Joseph de Maistic and others) recognized. 
Still more senseless would have been the wish 
to capture army corps of the French, when our 
own aimy hacl melted away to half before 
reaching KrAsnoc and a whole division would 
have been needed to convoy the corps of 
prisoners, and when our men were not always 
getting full rations and the prisoners alrcacly 
taken were pciishiiig of hunger. 

All the profound plans about cutting off 
and capturing Napoleon and his army weic 
like the plan of a market gardener who, when 
driving out of his garden a cow that had 
trampled down the beds he had planted, 
should run to the gate and hit the cow on the 
head. The only thing to be said in excuse of 
that gardener woulcl be that he was ver) 
angry. But not even that could be said foi 
those who drew up this project, for it was not 
they who had suffered from the trampled beds. 

But besides the fact that cutting oil Na- 
poleon with his aimy would lia\c been sense 
less. It was irnj)ossible. 

It was impossible first because— as expcii- 
ence shows that a three-mile movement of 
columns on a battlefield never coincides with 
the plans— the probability ol Chichagbv. Kiit- 
ii/ov, .nul Wittgenstein effecting a junction on 
time at an appoiiucd place was so remote as 
to be tantamount to impossibility, as in f.ut 
thought Kutuzov, who wlicn he lecervc'd the 
plan remarked that diversions planned over 
great distances do not yield the desired re- 
sults. 

Secondly it was impossible, because to para- 
lyze the momentum with which Napoleon’s 
army was retiring, incompaiably greater forces 
than the Russians possessed would have been 
requiicd. 

Thirdly it was imjiossiblc, because the mili- 
tary term “to cut off” has no meaning. One 
can cut off a slice of bread, but not an army. 
To cut off an army— to bar its road— is cpiiie 
impossible, for there is always plenty of room 
to avoid capture and there is the night when 
nothing can be seen, as the military scientists 
might convince themselves by the example of 
Kidsiioe and of the Beitvina. It is only pos- 
sible to capture prisoners if they agree to be 
captured, just as it is only possible to catch a 
swallow if It settles on one’s hand. Men can 
only be taken prisoners it they surrender ac- 
cording to the rufes of strategy and tactics, as 
die Gcxinans did. But the French troops quite 
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rightly did not consider that this suited them, 
since death by hunger and cold awaited them 
in flight or captivity alike. 

Fourthly and chiefly it was impossible, be- 
cause never since the world began has a war 
been fought under such conditions as those 
that obtained in 1812, and the Russian army 
in its pursuit of the French strained itsstrength 
to the utmost and could not have done more 
without destroying itself. 

During the movement of the Russian army 
from 'Farutino to Krdsnoe it lost fifty thou- 
sand sick or stragglers, that is a number equal 
to the population of a large provincial town. 
Half the men fell out of the army without a 
battle. 

And it is of this period of the campaign— 
when the army lacked boots and sheepskin 
(Oats, was short of provisions and without 
vodka, and was camping out at night for 
months in the snow with hlteeri degrees of 
frost,' when there were only seven or eight 
houis of daylight and the rest was night in 
winch the influence of discipline cannot be 
maintained, when men were taken into that 
region of death where discipline fails, not for 
a few hours only as in a battle, but lor months, 
w'hcre they were every moment fighting death 
from hunger and cold, when half the aimy 
perished in a single month— it is of this period 
of the campaign that the historians tell us how 
Miloriidov icli should have made a flank march 
to such and such a place, Tormasov to another 
place, and ChichageW should have crossed 
(more than knce-cleep in snow) to somewhere 
else, and how so-and-so “routed’' and “cut off" 
the French and so on and so on. 

The Russians, half of wdioin died, did all 
that could and should have been done to at- 
tain an end worthy of the nation, and they arc 

’ Rcauuiiir “tv\o degices l)clow /cio I ahicnhcit. 
— I R. 


not to blame because other Russians, sitting 
in warm remms, proposed that they should do 
what was impossible. 

All that strange contradiction now difficult 
to understand between the facts and the Iiis- 
torical accounts only arises because the his 
torians dealing with the matter have written 
the history of the beautiful words and senti- 
ments of various generals, and not the history 
of the events. 

To them the words of Milorddovich seem 
very interesting, and so do their surmises and 
the rcw'ards this or that general received; but 
the question of those fifty thousand men who 
were left in hospitals and in graves does not 
even interest them, for it does not come with- 
in the range of their investigation. 

Yet one need only discard the study of the 
reports and general plans and consider the 
movement of those hundreds of thousands of 
men who took a direct part in the events, and 
all the questions that seemed insoluble easily 
and simply receive an immediate and certain 
solution. 

The aim of cutting off Napoleon and his 
army never existed except in the imaginations 
of a dozen people. It could not exist because 
it was senseless and unattainable. 

Ihe people had a single aim: to free their 
land from invasion. That aim was attained in 
the first place of itself, as the French ran away, 
and so it w.ts only necessary not to stop their 
flight. Secondly it w’as attained by the gucriilla 
waifare which was destroying the French, and 
thiidly by the fact that a large Russian army 
w'as lollowing the Frcnth, ready to use its 
strength in case their movement stopped. 

The Russian army had to act like a whip 
to a tunning animal. And the experienced 
driver knew it was better to hold the w'hip 
raised as a menace than to strike the running 
animal on the head. 
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CHAPTER I 

When seeing a dying animal a man feels a 
sense of horror: substance similar to his own is 
perishing before his eyes. But when it is a be- 
loved and intimate human being that is dying, 
besides this horror at the extinction ol litc 
there is a severance, a spiritual wound, which 
like a physical wound is sometimes fatal and 
sometimes heals, but always aches and shrinks 
at any external irritating touch. 

After Prince Andrew’s death Natdsha and 
PrinressMary alike felt this. Drooping in spirit 
and closing their eyes before the menacing 
cloud of death that overhung them, they dared 
not look life in the face. They carefully guard- 
ed their open wounds from any rough and 
painful contact. Everything: a carriage pass- 
ing rapidly in the street, a summons to dinner, 
the maid’s inquiry what dress to prepare, or 
worse still any word of insincere or feeble 
sympathy, seemed an insult, painfully irritated 
the wound, interrupting that irccessary quiet 
in which they both tried to listen to the stern 
and dreadful choir that still resounded in their 
imagination, and hindered their gazing into 
those mysterious limitless vistas that for an in- 
stant had opened out before them. 

Only when alone together were they free 
from such outrage and pain. They spoke little 
even to one another, and when they did it was 
of very unimportant matters. 

Both avoided any allusion to the future. 
To admit the possibility of a future seemed to 
them to insult liis memory. Still more carefully 
did they avoid anything relating to him who 
was dead. It seemed to them that what they 
had lived through and experienced could not 
be expressed in words, and that any reference 
to the details of his life infringed the majesty 
and sacredness of the mystery that had been 
accomplished before their eyes. 

Continued abstentmn from speech, arc! con- 
stant avoidance of everything that might lead 
up to the subject—this halting on all sides at 
the boundary of what they might not mention 


—brought before their minds with still greater 
purity and clearness what they wxre both fcel- 
ing. 

But pure and complete sorrow is as impos- 
sible as pure and cmnplete joy. Princess Mary, 
in her position as absolute and independent 
arbiter of her own late and guardian and in- 
structor of hcT nephew, was the first to be 
called back to life from that realm of sorrow 
in which she had dwelt for the first fortnight. 
She received letters from her relations to which 
she had to reply: the room in which little 
Nicholas had been put was damp and he be- 
gan to cough: Alpatych came to Yaroslavl with 
reports on the state of their affairs and with 
advice and suggestions that they should return 
to Moscow to the house on the Vozdvi/henka 
Street, which had remained uninjured and 
needed only slight repairs. Life did not stand 
still and it was ncclEl^sary to live. Hard as it was 
for Princess Mary to emerge from the realm 
of secluded contemplation in which she had 
lived till then, and sorry and almost ashamed 
as she felt to leave NatAsha alone, yet the cares 
of life demanded her attention and she in- 
voluntarily yielded to them. She went through 
the accounts with Alpdtych, conferred with 
Dcs.salles about her nephew, and gave oidc*is 
and made preparations for the journey to 
Moscow. 

Natdsha remained alone and, from the time 
Princess Mary began making preparations for 
departure, held aloof from her too. 

Princess Mary asked the countess fc^ let 
Natiisha go with her to Moscow, and both par- 
ents gladly accepted this oiler, for they saw 
their daughter losing strength every day and 
thought that a change of scene and the advice 
ol Moscow doctois wc^uld be gemd tor her. 

“I am not going anywhere,” Natdsha replied 
when this was proposed to her. “Do please just 
leave me alone!” And she ran out of the room, 
with diiliculty refraining from tears of vexa- 
tion and irritation rather than of sorrow. 

After she felt herself deserted by Princess 
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Mary and alone in her grief, Natiisha spent 
most of the time in her room by herself, sitting 
huddled up feet and all in the corner of the 
sofa, tearing and twisting something with her 
slender nervous lingers a ndga/ing intently and 
fixedly at whatever her eyes chanced to fall on. 
This solitude exhaustecl and toimentcd her 
but she was in absolule need of ir. As soon as 
anyone entered she got up quickly, changed 
her position and expression, and picked up a 
book or some sewing, evidently waiting im- 
patiently tor the intruder to go. 

She felt all the time as if she might at any 
moment p(*netrate that on whir h— with a ter- 
rible cjiiestioning too great for her strength— 
her spii itual ga/e was fixed. 

One day toward the end of Dctcmljcr Nata- 
sha, pale and thin, dressed in a black woolen 
gown, her plaited hair negligently twisted into 
a knot, was ciouched feet and all in the corner 
of her sofa, neivously (lumpling and smooth- 
ing out the end of her sash while she looked 
at a corner of the door. 

She was ga/ing in the direction in which he 
had gone— to the other side of life. And that 
other side of life, of which she had never be- 
fore thought and which had formerly seemed 
to her so far away and improbable, was now 
neater and more akin and more comprehen- 
sible than this side of life, where e\crs thing 
was cither emptiness and desolation or suffer- 
ing and indignity. 

She was ga/ing where she knew him to be; 
but she could not imagine him otherwise than 
as he had becit here. Site now’ saw’ him again as 
he had been at Mytishchi, at Troitsa, and at 
Yaroshivl. 

She saw his face, heard his voice, repeated 
his wolds and her own. and sometimes devised 
other words they might ha\c spoken. 

'riierc he is lying back in an armchair in his 
vehct cloak, leaning bis head on his thin pale 
hand. His chest is dreadfully hollow and his 
shoulders raised. His lips ate firmly dosed, his 
eyes glitter, and a wrinkle comes and goes on 
his pale forehead. One of his legs twitches just 
perceptibly, but rapidly. Natiisha kn wvs that 
he is struggling with terrible pain. “What is 
that pain like? Why docs he have that pain? 
What does he feel? How does it hurt him?“ 
thought Natasha. He noticed her watching 
him, raised his eyes, and began to speak seri- 
ously: 

“One thing would be terrible,*' said he: “to 
bind oneself forever to a suffering man. It 
would be continual toiturc.'* And he looked 


searchingly at her. Natdsha as usual answered 
before she had time to think what she would 
say. She said: “This can’t go on— it won't. You 
will get well— quite well.” 

Slie now saw him from the commencement 
of that scene and relived what she had then 
felt. She rc^called his long sad and severe look 
at those words and understood the meaning of 
the rebukeand despair in that protiacted gaze. 

agreed,” Natasha now said to herself, 
“that it would be dreadful if he always con- 
tinued to suffer. 1 said it then only br» ause it 
would have been dieadfiil for him, but he 
understood it differently. He thought it would 
be dreadful for me. He then still wished to 
live and feaied death. And I said it so aw'k- 
wartlly and stupidly! I did not say what I 
meant. I thought quite differently. Had I said 
what I thought, I should have said, even if he 
h.ul to go on dying, to die continually before 
my eyes. I should have been happy compared 
with what 1 am now. Now there is nothing . . . 
nobody. Did he knc>w that? No, he did not 
and never will know' it. And now it will never, 
never be pc^ssible to put it right.” And now 
he again seemed to be saying the same w’ords 
to her, only in her imagination Natasha this 
time ga\e him a different answer. She stopped 
him and said: "Terrible for you, but not for 
me! You know that for me there is nothing in 
life but you, and to suffcT w’ith you is the great- 
est happiness for me,” and he tcxik her hand 
and picssed it as he had piesscd it that terrible 
evening four clays before his death. And in 
her imagination she said other tender and lov- 
ing words which she might hasc said then but 
only spoke now: “I lo\e thee’ . . . thee' I love, 
love . . .** she said, coiiMiIsivcly pressing her 
hands and setting her teeth w’ith a desperate 
effort. . . . 

She w’as overcome by sweet sorrow and tears 
W’cre already rising in her eyes; then she sud- 
denly asked herself to w’hom she w’as saving 
this. Again everything was shiouded in hard, 
diy peipicxily.and again widi a strained fniwn 
she peered toward the world where he was. 
And now, now it seemed to her she was pene- 
trating the mystery. . . . But at the instant 
when it seemed that the incc^mprchensiblc was 
revealing itself to her a loud rattle of the door 
handle struck painfully on her ears. Dunydsha, 
her maid, entered the room quickly and 
abruptly with a frightened look on her face 
and showing no concern for her mistress. 

“Come to your Papa at once, please!” said 
she with a strange, excited look. “A misfor- 
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tune . . . about Peter llynich ... a letter,” she ing . . . Nat.lshdl” she shrieked, pushing those 

finished with a sob. around her away. ”Go away, all of you; it*s not 

true! Killcdl ... ha, ha, ha! . . . It's not true!” 

CHAPTER II Natasha put one knee on the armchair, 

Besidls a 1 El- LING of aloofncss from everybody stooped over her mother, embraced her, and 

Natasha was feeling a special estrangement with unexpected strength raised her, turned 

from the members of her own family. All of her face toward herself, and clung to her. 
ihcm-her father, mother, and Sdnya— were so ”Mummy! . . . dailing! ... I am here, my 
near to her, so famdiar, so commonplace, that deaiest Mummy,” she kept on whispering, not 
all their words and feelings seemed an insult pausing an instant. 

to the world in which she had been living of She did not let go of her mother but strug- 
late,and she felt notmeiely indifferentto them glcd tcndcily w ith her, demanded a pillow and 
but regarded them with hostility. She heard hot water, and unfastened and tore open her 
Dunyasha’s words about Peter llynich and a mother's dress. 

misfortune, but did not grasp them. "My dearest darling . . . Mummy, my pre- 

”What inisfortuner What misfortune can ciousi . . .” she whispeied incessantly, kissing 

happen to them? They just live their own old, her head, her hands, her face, and feeling hei 

quiet, and commonplace life.” thought Natd- own iiicpressiblc and streaming tcais tickling 

sha. her nose and cheeks. 

As she entered the ballroom her father was The countess pressed her daughter’s hand, 
huniedly coming out of her mother’s room, closed her eyes, and became quiet for a mo- 

His face was puckered up and wet with tears. ment. Suddenly she sat up with unaccusloined 

He had evidently run out of that room to give swiftness, glanced vacantly around her, and 

vent to the sobs that were choking him. When seeing Natdsha began to press her daughter’s 

he saw Natdsha he waved his arms despairingly head with all hei strength. Then she turned 

and burst into convulsively painful sobs that toward her daughter's face which was wincing 

distorted his soft round face. with pain and gazed long at it. 

”Pe . . , Pc^tya . . . Go, go, she ... is call- *'Natdsha, you love me?” she said in a soft 
ing . . .” and weeping like a child and quickly trustful whisper. “Natdsha, you would not de- 

shuffling on his feeble legs to a chair, he almost ceive me? You'll tell me the whole truth?” 

fell into it, covering his face with his hands. Natdsha looked at her with eyes lull of tears 
Suddenly an electric shock seemed to run and in her lorik theie was nothing but love .ind 
through Natdsha’s whole being. Terrible an- an entreaty lot torgivenes.s. 
guish struck her heait, she felt k dreadful ache ”My darling Mummy!” she lepeated, strain- 
as if something was being torn inside her and ing all the powei of her love to find some w.iy 
she were dying. But the pain was immediately of taking on herself the excess ol grief that 
followed by a feeling of release from the op- crushed her mother. 

pressive constraint that had prevented her And again in a futile struggle with rcalitv 
taking part in life. The sight cjf her father, the her mother, refusing to believe that she could 
terribly wild cries of her mother that she heard live when her beloved boy was killed in the 
through the door, made her immediately for- bloom of life, escaped fiom reality into a 
get herself and her own grief. world of delirium. 

She ran to her father, but he feebly waved NatAsha did not remember how that day 
his arm, pointing to her mother’s door. Prin- passed nor that night, nor the next clay and 
cess Mary, pale and with quivering chin, came night. She did not sleep and did not leave her 
out from that room and taking NatAsha by the mother. Her persevering and patient love 
atm said something to her. Natasha neither seemed completely to surround the countess 
saw nor heard her. She wen tin with rapid steps, every moment, not explaining or consoling, 
pausing at the door for an instant as if strug- but recalling her to life, 
gling with herself, and then ran to her mother. During the third night the countess kept 
The countess was lying in an armchair in a very quiet lor a few minutes, and NatAsha 
strange and awkward position, sketching out rested her head on the arm of her chair and 
and beating her head against the wall. Sonya closed her eyes, but opened them again on 
and the maids were holding her arms. hearing the bedstead crc'ak. The countess was 

“Natdshal Natlshal . . .” cried the countess, sitting up in bed and speaking softly. 

“It's not true . . . it's not true . . . He's ly- ”How glad I am you have come. You are 
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tired. Won't you have some tea?" Natdsha 
went up to her. "You have improxed in looks 
and grown more manly," continued the count- 
ess, taking her daughter’s hand. 

"Mamina! What are you saying? . . ." 

"Natdsha, he is no more, no more!" 

And embracing her daughter, the countess 
begun to weep lor the first time. 

CHAPTER III 

Princess Mary postponed her departure. S4nya 
and the count tried to replace Natdsha but 
could not. They saw that she alone was able to 
restrain her mother from unreasoning despair. 
For three weeks Natdsha remained constantly 
at her mother’s side, sleeping on a lounge chair 
in her room, making her eat and drink, and 
talking to her incessantly because the mere 
sound of her tender, caiessing tones soothed 
her mother. 

'The mother’s wounded spirit could not heal. 
Petya's death had lorn from her half her life. 
When the news of Pdtya’s death had come she 
hue! bfon a fresh and vigoious w’oman of fifty, 
but a month later she left her room a listless 
old woman taking no interest in life. But the 
same blow that almost killed the countess, this 
second blow, restored Natdsha to life. 

\ s])iritual w'ound produced by a rending of 
the spiiitual body is like a physical wound 
and, strange as it may sc'em, just as a deep 
wound may heal and its edges join, physical 
and spiritual wounds alike can yet heal com- 
pletely only as the result of a vital force from 
within. 

Natdsha’.s wound healed in that way. She 
thought hcT life was ended, but her love for her 
mother unexpectedly showed her that the es- 
sence of life— love— was still active within her. 
Love awoke and so did life. 

Prince Andrew’s last days had bound Prin- 
cess Mary and Natdsha together; this new sor- 
row brought them still closer to one another. 
Princess Maiy put off her clepartuie, and for 
three weeks looked after Natdsha as if she had 
been a sick child. I'he last weeks passed in her 
mother’s bedroom had strained Natdsha’s phys- 
ical stiength. 

One afternoon noticing Natdsha shivering 
with fever. Princess Mary took her to her own 
room and made her lie down on the bed. Natd- 
sha lay down, but when Princess Mary had 
drawn the blinds and wasgoiiigaway she called 
her back. 

"1 don’t want to sleep, Mary, sit by me a 
Uttle." 


"You are tired— try to sleep.” 

"No, no. Why did you bring me away? She 
will be asking for me." 

"She is much better. She spoke so well to- 
day," said Princess Mary. 

Natdsha lay on the bed and in the semidark- 
ness of the room scanned Princess Maiy’s face. 

"Is she like him?" thought Natdsha. "Yes, 
like and yet not like. But she is quite original, 
strange, new, and unknown. And she loves me. 
What is in her heart? All that is gr>od. But 
how? What is her mind like? What docs she 
think about me? Yes, she is splendid’’’ 

"Mary," she said timidly, drawing Princess 
Mary’s hand to herself, "Mary, you mustn’t 
think me wicked. No? Mary darling, how I love 
you! l,et us be quite, quite friends." 

And Natasha, embracing her. began kissing 
her fare and hands, making Princess Mary feel 
shy but happy by this demonstration of her 
feelings. 

From that day a tender and passionate friend- 
ship such as exists only between w’omen was 
established between Print c^ss Mary and Natd- 
sha. I hey were continually kissing and saying 
tender things to one another anti spent most 
of their lime togetlier. When one w’cnt out the 
other became restless and hastened to rejoin 
her. Together they felt more in harmony with 
one another than cither of them felt w’ith her- 
self wdien alone. A feclingstrongcrthan friend- 
ship sprang up between them; an exclusi\c 
feeling of life being possible only in each 
other’s presence. 

Sometimes they were silent for hours; some- 
times after they were already in bed they would 
begin talking and go on till morning. They 
sooke most of what wms long past. Princess 
Mary' spoke of her childluiocl, of her motlicr, 
her father, and her daydreams; and Natasha, 
who with a passive lack of understanding had 
formerly tinned away from that life of devo- 
tion, submission, and the poetry of Christian 
self sacrifice, now feeling herself bound to 
Princess Mary by affection, learned to lose her 
past loo and to undei stand a side of life pic- 
vioubly incoinpichcnsible to her. She did not 
think of applying submission .iiui self abnega- 
tion to her own life, for she was acc ustomed to 
seek other joys, but she iiiidcrstoocl and loved 
in another those picviously incoinprchensible 
virtues. For Piincess Mary, listening to Nat.i- 
sha’s tales of childhood and early youth, thcTC 
also opc*iied out a new and hitherto uncom- 
preliended side of life: belief in life and its 
enjoyment. 
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Just as before, they never mentioned him 
so as not to lower (as they thouglit) their 
exalted feelings by wwds: butthissilence about 
him had the effect of making them gradually 
begin to forget him without being conscious 
of it. 

Natasha had grown thin and pale and phys- 
ically so wxak that they all talked about her 
health, and this pleased her. But sometimes 
she was suddenly overcome by fear not only of 
death but of sickness, weakness, and loss of 
good looks, and involuntarily she examined 
her bare aim carefully, surprised at its thin- 
ness, and in the morning noticed her drawn 
and, as it seemed to her, piteous face in her 
glass. It seemed to ht r that things must be so, 
and yet it was dreadfully sad. 

One day she went quickly upstairs and 
found herself out of breath. Unconsciously 
she immediately invented a reason for going 
down, and then, testing her strength, ran up- 
stairs again, observing the result. 

Another time when she called Duny^lsha her 
voice trembled, so she called again—though 
she could hear Dunydsha coming— called her 
in the deep chest tones in which she had been 
wont to sing, and listened attentively to herself. 

She did not kniiw and would not have be- 
lieved it, but beneath the layer of slime that 
covered her soul and sceniecl to her impene- 
trable, delicate young shoots of grass were al- 
ready sprouting, which taking root would so 
cover with their living verdure the grief that 
weighed her down (hat it would soon no 
longer be seen or noticed. The wound had be- 
gun to heal from within. 

At the end of January Princess Mary left for 
Moscow, and the count insisted on Natasha's 
going w'ith her to consult the doctors. 

CHAPTER IV 

After the encounter at Vyd/ma, where Kutu- 
zov had been unable to hold back his troops in 
their anxiety to overwhelm and cut off the 
enemy and so on, the farther nu)vcment of the 
fleeing French, and of the Russians who pur- 
sued them, continued as far as Krlsnoc with- 
out a battle. The flight was so rapid that the 
Russian army pursuing the French could not 
keep up with them; cavalry and artillery 
horses broke down, and the iiifonnation re- 
ceived of the movements of the French was 
never reliable. 

The men in the Russian army were so 
worn out by this continuous marching at the 
rate of twenty-seven miles a day that they 


could not go any faster. 

To realize the dcgiee of exhaustion of the 
Russian army it is only necessary to grasp 
clearly the meaning of the fact that, while 
not losing more than five thousand killed and 
w^ounded after Tarutino and less than a hun- 
dred prisoners, the Russian army which left 
that place a hundred thou.sand strong reached 
Krasnoc with only fifty thousand. 

The* rapidity ol the Russian pursuit was just 
as destructive to our army as the flight of the 
French was to theirs. The only difference was 
that the Russian army moved voluntarily, with 
no such threat of destiuction as hung over the 
French, and that the sick Frenchmen were left 
behind in enemy hands while the sick Russians 
left behind wTre amongtheir own people. The 
chief cause of the wastage of Napoleon's army 
was the rapidity of its movement, and a con- 
vincing proof ol this is the corresponding de- 
crease ol tlie Russian army. 

Kutuzov as far as was in his power, instead 
ol trying to chcc k the imnemcnt ol the Fiench 
as was desired in Petc*isburg and by the Russian 
army generals, directed his whole activity here, 
as he had clone at I'arutino and VyA/ina, to 
hastening it on while casing the movement ol 
our army. 

But besides this, since the exhaustion and 
cnoimous diminution of the army caused by 
the rapidity of the advance had become evi- 
dent. another reason for slackening the jiace 
and delaying presented iiself to Kutii/ov. 1 he 
aim of the Russian army was to pursue the 
French, lire road the French would take was 
unknown, and so the closer our troops trod on 
their heels the greater distance they had to 
cover. Only by follow'ing at some dist.ince 
could one cut across the zigzag path ol the 
Frc'nch. All the artful maneuvers suggested by 
our generals meant fresh movements ol the 
army and a lengthening of its inarches, where- 
as the only reasonable aim was to shorten those 
marches. To that end Kutuzov's activity was 
directed during the whole campaign from Mos- 
cow to Vllna— not casually or intermittently 
but so consistently that he never once deviated 
from it. 

Kuiu/ov felt and knew— not by reasoning or 
science but with the whole of his Russian be- 
ing— what every Russian soldier felt: tliai the 
French were beaten, that the enemy was Hying 
and must be drivcm out; but at the same time 
he like the soldiers realized all the hardship of 
this march, the rapidity of which was unparal- 
leled for such a time of year. 
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But to the generals, especially the foreign 
ones in the Russian army, who wished to dis- 
tinguish themselves, to astonish somebody, 
and for some reason to capture a king or a 
duke—it seemed that now— when any battle 
must be horrible and senseless— was the very 
time to fight and conquer somebody. Kutu/ov 
merely shrugged his shoulders when one after 
another they presented projects of maneuvers 
to l)e made with those soldiers— ill-shod, in- 
sulFirieiitly clad, and half starved— who within 
a month and without fighting a battle had 
dwindled to half their number, and who at 
the best if the flight continued would have to 
go a greater distance than that they had already 
traversed, before they reached the frontier. 

This longing to distinguish themselves, to 
maneuver, to overthrow, and to cut off showed 
itself particularly whenever the Russians stum- 
bled on the French army. 

So it was at Krasnoe, where they expected to 
find one of the three French columns and 
stumbled instead on Napoleon himself with 
six»""n thousand men. Despite all Kutuzov’s 
efforts to avoid that ruinous encounter and to 
preser\'e his troops, the massacre of the broken 
mob of French soldiers by worn-out Russians 
continued at Kr/isnoe for three days. 

Foil wrote a disposition: “ Fhe first column 
will march to so and so,” etc. And as usual 
nothing hap[)ened in accord with the disposi- 
tic^n. Prince Kug^’iic of Wurrtemberg fired 
from a hill over the French crowds that were 
running past, and demanded reinforcements 
which did not arrive. Fhe French, avoiding 
the Russians, dispersed and hid themselves in 
the forest by night, making their way round 
as bc'st they could, and continued their flight. 

Milorddovich, who said he did not want to 
know anything about the commissariat affairs 
of his detachment, and could never be found 
when he was wanted— that chevalier sans pexir 
et sans reproche * as he styled himself— who 
was fond of parleys with the French, sent en- 
voys demanding their surrender, wasted time, 
and did not do what he was ordered to do. 

*‘I give you that column, lads,” he said, rid- 
ing up to the troops and pointing out the 
French to the cavalry. 

And the cavalry, with spurs and sabers urg- 
ing on horses that could scarcely move, trotted 
with much effort to the column presented to 
them— that is to say, to a crowd of Frenchmen 
stark with cold, frost-bitten, and starving— and 
the column that had been presented to them 

' Knight without fear and without reproach. 


threw down its arras and surrendered as it had 
long been anxious to do. 

At Krdsnoe they took twenty-six thousand 
prisoners, several hundred cannon, and a stick 
called a “raarshaPs staff,” and disputed as 
to who had distinguished himself and were 
pleased with their achievement— though they 
much regretted not having taken Napoleon, 
or at least a marshal or a hero of some sort, 
and reproached one another and especially 
Kutuzov for having failed to do so. 

These men, carried away by their passions, 
were but blind tools of the most melancholy 
law of necessity, but considered themselves 
heroes and imagined that they were accom- 
plishing a most noble and honorable deed. 
They blainc'd Kutiizov and said that from the 
very beginning of the campaign he had pre- 
vented their vanquishing Napoleon, that he 
thought of nothing but satisfying his passions 
and would not advance from the Linen Fac- 
tories because he was comfortable there, that 
at Krdsnoe he checked the advance because 
on learning that Napoleon was there he had 
quite lost his head, and that it was probable 
that he had an understanding with Napoleon 
and had been bribed by him,* and so on, and 
so on. 

Not only did his contemporaries, carried 
away by their passions, talk in this way, but 
posterity and history have acclaimed Napoleon 
as grand, while Kutuzov is described by for- 
eigners as a crafty, dissolute, weak old courtier, 
and by Russians as something indefinite— a 
son of puppet useful only because he had a 
Ru>sjaii name. 

CHAPTER V 

In 1812 and 1813 Kutuzov was openly accused 
of blundering. The Emperor was dissatisfied 
with him. And in a history recently written by 
order of the Highest Authorities it is said that 
Kutuzov was a running court liar, frightened 
of the name of Napoleon, and that by his 
blunders at KrAsnoe and the Berezina he de- 
prived the Russian army of the glory of com- 
plete victory over the Frendi.® 

Such is the fate not of great men (grands 
hommes) w'hom the Russian mind does not 
acknowledge, but of those rare and always soli- 

^ JVi/snn's Diarv.—L. Toisioy. Sir Robert 
Thomas Wilson was British military commissioner 
at the Russian headquarters in 1812-14.— I'R. 

^History of the year j8i2. The character of 
Kutuzov and reflections on the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of the battles at Krasnoe, by BogiLinovich. 
— L. Tolstoy. 
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tary individuals who, discerning the will of 
Providence, submit their personal will to it. 
The hatred and contempt of the crowd punish 
such men for discerning the higher laws. 

For Russian historians, strange and terrible 
to say, Napoleon— that most insignificant tool 
of history who never anywhere, even in exile, 
showed human dignity— Napoleon is the ob- 
ject of adulation and enthusiasm; he is grand. 
But Kutiizov— the man who from the begin- 
ning to the end of his activity in 1812, never 
once swerving by word or deed from Borodind 
to Vilna, presented an example exceptional in 
history of self-sacrifice and a present conscious- 
ness of the future importance of what was 
happening— Kutu/ov seems to them something 
indefinite and pitiful, and when speaking of 
him and of the year 1812 they always seem a 
little ashamed. 

And yet it is difficult to imagine an histori- 
cal character whose activity was so unswerv- 
ingly directed to a single aim; and it would be 
difficult to imagine any aim more worthy or 
more consonant with the will of the whole 
people. Still more difficult would it be to find 
an instance in history of the aim of an his- 
torical personage being so completely accom- 
plished as that to which all Kutiizcjv's efforts 
were directed in 1812. 

Kutuzov never talked of “forty centuries 
looking down from the Pyramids,*’ of the sac- 
rifices he offered for the fatherland, or of 
what he intended to accomplish or had ac- 
complished; in general he said nothing about 
himself, adopted no prose, always appeared to 
be the simplest and most ordinary of men, and 
said the simplest and most ordinary things. 
He wiote letters to his daughters and to Ma- 
dame de Stael, read novels, liked the society of 
pretty women, jested with generals, officers, and 
soldiers, and never contradicted those who 
tried to prove anything to him. When Count 
Rostopchin at the Yaii/a bridge galloped up to 
Kutuzov with personal reproaches for having 
caused the destruction of Moscow, and said; 
‘*llow was it you promised not to abandon 
Moscow without a battle^** Kutuzov replied: 
“And 1 shall not abandon Moscow without a 
battle,’* though Moscow was then already aban- 
doned. When Arakch(^"ev, coming to him from 
the Emperor, said that Ermdiov ought to be 
appointed chief of the artillery, Kutdzov re- 
plied: “Yes, I was justsayingso myself,” though 
a moment before he had said quite the con- 
trary. What did it matter to him— who then 
alone amid a senseless crowd understood the 


whole tremendous significance of what was 
happening— what did it matter to him whether 
Rostopcliin attributed the calamities of Mos- 
cow to him or to himself? Still less could it 
matter to him who was appointed chief of the 
artillery. 

Not merely in these cases but continually 
did that old man— who by experience of life 
had reached the conviction that thoughts and 
the words serving as their expiession are not 
what move people— use quite meaningless 
words that happened to enter his head. 

But that man, so heedless of his words, did 
not once during the whole time of his activity 
utter one word inconsistent with the single 
aim toward which he moved tlnoughout the 
whole war. Obviously in spite of himself, in 
very diverse circumstances, he repeatedly ex- 
piessed his real thoughts with the bittei con- 
viction that he would not be understood. Be- 
ginning with the battle of Horodin6, from 
which time his disagreement with those about 
him began, he alone said that the battle of 
Botodino was a victory, and repeated this 
both verbally and in his dispatches and re- 
ports up to the time of his death. He alone 
said that the loss of Moscow is not the loss of 
Hnssta. In reply to Lauriston’s proposal of 
peace, he said: There tan be no peace, for such 
IS the people* s will. He alone dining the re- 
treat of the Flench said that all our maneuvers 
are useless, everything is being accomplished 
of Itself better than we could desire; that the 
enemy must be offered "a golden bridge’', that 
neither the Taiutino, the Vydzma, nor the 
Krdsnoe battles were necessary; that we must 
keep some foice to reach the frontier with, 
and that he would not sacrifice a single Rus- 
sian for ten henchmen. 

And this courtier, as he is described to us, 
who lies to Arakcheyev to please the Emperor, 
he alone— incurring thereby the Emperoi’s 
displeasure- said in Vilna that to carry the 
war beyond the frontier is useless and harm- 
ful. 

Nor do words alone prove that only he 
undcrstocjd the meaning of the events. His 
actions— without the smallest deviation— were 
all directed to one and the same threefold end: 
(1) to brace all his strength for conflict with 
the French, (2) to defeat them, and (3) to drive 
them out of Russia, minimizing as far as pos- 
sible the sufferings of our people and of our 
army. 

This procrastinator Kutdzov, whose motto 
was “Patience and Time,” this enemy of de- 
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cisive action, gave battle at Borodino, invest- 
ing the preparations for it with unparalleled 
solemnity. This Kutii/ov wlu) before the battle 
of Austerlitz iregan said that it would be lost, 
he alone, in contradiction to everyone else, de- 
clared till his death that Borodin^ was a vic- 
tory, despite the assurance of generals that 
tlie battle was lost and despite the fact that 
for an army to have to retire after winning 
a battle was unprecedented. He alone during 
the whole retreat insisted that battles, which 
were useless then, should not be fought, and 
that a new war should not be begun nor the 
frontiers of Russia crossed. 

It is easy now to understand the significance 
of these events -if only we abstain from at- 
tributing to the activity of the mass aims that 
existed only in thcheads of a do/en individuals 
—for the events and their results now lie be 
fore us. 

But how did that old man, alone, in opposi- 
tion to the general opinion, so truly discern 
the importance of the people's view of the 
events that in all his activity he was never 
Oiue uiitiuc to it? 

The source of that extraordinary power of 
penetrating the meaning of the events then 
oc curing lay in the national feeling which he 
possessed in full purity and strength. 

Only the recognition of the lact that he pos- 
sessed this feeling caused the people in so 
strange a manner, contiaiy to the Tsar’s wish, 
to select him— an old man in disfavor— to be 
their representative in the national war. And 
only that fi’cling placed him on that highest 
human jicdestal from which he, the command- 
er in chief, devoted all his powers not to slay- 
ing and destroying men but to saving and 
showing pity on them. 

'I'hat simple, modest, and llicrcfoie truly 
great, figure could not he cast in the false 
mold of a Eiiiopcan hero— the supposed ruler 
of men— that liistoiy has invented. 

I'o a lackey no man can he great, for a 
lackey has his own conception cjf gi eat ness. 

CHAPTER VI 

The ni-TH of November was the first day of 
what is called the battle of KrAsnoe. lowaid 
evening— after much disputing and many mis- 
takes made by generals who did not go to 
their proper places, and after adjutants had 
been sent about with counicrorders— wficn it 
had become plain that the enemy was every- 
where in flight and that there could and would 
be no battle, Kutfizov left Krisnoe and went 


to Ddbroc whither his headquarters had that 
day been transferred. 

The day was clear and frosty. Kutuzov rode 
to Ddbroc on his plump little white horse, fol- 
lowed by an enormous suite of discontented 
generals who whispered among themselves be- 
hind his back. All along the road groups of 
French prisoners captured that day (there 
were seven thousand of them) were crowding 
to warm themselves at campfires. Near Dobroe 
an immense crowd of tattcied prisoners, buzz- 
ing with talk and wrapped and bandaged in 
anything they had been able to get hold of, 
were standing in the road beside a long row 
of unharnessed French guns. At the approach 
of the commander in chief the buz/ of talk 
ceasc'd and all eyes were fixed on Kutuzov 
who, wearing a white cap with a red band and 
a padded overcoat that bulged on his round 
shoulders, moved slowly along the road on his 
w'*ute horse. One of the generals was reporting 
to him where the guns and prisoners had been 
captured. 

Kutijzov seemed preoccupied and did not 
listen to what the general was saying. He 
screwed up his eyes with a dissatisfied look as 
he gazed attentivelyand faxcdlyat these prison- 
ers, who presented a specially wretched ap- 
pearincc. Most of them were disfigured by 
frost-bitten noses and cheeks, and nearly all 
had red, swollen, and festering eyes. 

One group of the French stood close to the 
road, and two of them, one of whom haJ his 
face coveied with sores, were tearing a piece 
of raw flesh with their hands. There was some- 
thing hoi rible and bestial in the fleeting glance 
thev threw at the riders and in the malevolent 
expression with which, after a glance at Kutu- 
zov, the soldier with the sores immediately 
turned away and went on with what he was 
doing. 

Kutuzov looked long and intently at these 
two soldiers. He puckeicd his face, screv^jd 
up Ins eyes, and pensively swayed his head. At 
another spot he noticed a Russian soldier 
laughingly patting a Frenchman on the 
shoulder, saving something to him in a friendly 
manner, and Kutuzov with the same expres- 
sion on his face again swayed his head. 

“Wliat w’ere you saying?” he asked the gen- 
eial, who continuing his report directed the 
commander in chief’s attention to some stand- 
ards captured from the French and standing 
in front of the Preobrazh^nsk regiment. 

“Ah, the standards’ ’’said Kutuzov. evidently 
detaching himself with difficulty from the 
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thoughts that preoccupied him. 

He looked about him absently. I'housands of 
eyes were looking at him from all sides await- 
ing a word from him. 

He stopped in front of the Preobrazhe^nsk 
regiment, sighed deeply, and closed his eyes. 
One of his suite beckoned to the soldiers cairy- 
ing the standards to advance and surround the 
commander in chief with them. Kutuzov w^as 
silent for a few seconds and then, submitting 
with evident reluctance to the duty imposed 
by his position, raised his head and began to 
speak. A throng of officers surrounded him. He 
looked attentively around at the circle of 
officers, recognizing several of them. 

“I thank you all!” he said, addressing the 
soldiers and then again the officers. In the still- 
ness around him his slowly uttered words were 
distinctly heard. “I thank you all for youi hard 
and faithful service. The victory is complete 
and Russia will not forget you! Honor to you 
forever.” 

He paused and looked round. 

“Lower its head, lower it!” he .said to a 
soldier who had accidentally lowered the 
French eagle he was holding before the Pre- 
obrazhensk standards. “Lower, lower, that*s it. 
Hurrah, lads!” he added, addressing the men 
with a rapid movement of his chin. 

“Hur-r-rah!” roared thousands of voices. 

While the soldiers were shouting Kutuzov 
leaned forward in his saddle and bowed his 
head, and his eye lit up with a mild and ap- 
parently ironic gleam. 

“You see, brothers . . .” said he when the 
shouts had ceased . . . and all at once his voice 
and the expression of his face changed. It was 
no longei the commander in chiei speaking 
but an ordinary old man who wanlc'd to tell 
his comrades something very important. 

1 lit're was a stir among the throng of officers 
and in the ranks of the soldiers, who moved 
that they might hear better what he was going 
to say. 

“You see, brothers, I know it*s hard for you, 
but it can’t be helpccll Bear up; it won’t be 
for long nowl We’ll see our visitors off and 
then we’ll rest. The Tsar won’t foiget your 
service. It is hard for you, but still you aie at 
home while they— you see what they have come 
to,” said he, pointing to the prisoners. “Woisc 
off than our poorest beggars. While they weic 
strong we didn’t spare ourselves, but now we 
may even pity them. They are human beings 
tcxi. Isn’t it so, lads?” 

He looked around, and in the di.^ect, re- 


spectful, wondering gaze fixed upon him he 
read sympathy with what he had said. His face 
grew brighter and brighter with an old man’s 
mild smile, which drew the corners of his lips 
and eyes into a cluster of wrinkles. He ceased 
speaking and bowed his head as if in per- 
plexity. 

“But after all who asked them here? Serves 
them tight, the bloody bastaids!” he cried. sud- 
denly lifting his head. 

And flourishing his whip he rode oft at a 
gallop for the first time during the whole 
campaign, and left the broken ranks of the 
soldiers laughing joyfully and .shouting “Hur- 
rah!” 

Kutuzov’s words were hardly understood by 
the troops. No one could have repeated the 
field marshal’s address, begun solemnly and 
then changing intoan old man’s simpleheartcd 
talk; but the heaity sincerity of that speech, 
the feeling of majestic ttiumph combined with 
pity lor the foe and consciousness of the justice 
of out cause, exactly expressed by that old 
man's good-natuicd c'xpletives, was not mciely 
under stood but lay in the soul ol every soldier 
and found expression in their joyous and 
long sustained shouts. Afterwards when one 
of the generals addrc‘sscd Kuiu/ov asking 
whether he wished his caleche to be sent lor, 
Kulu/ov in answering unexpectedly gave a 
sob, being evidently greatly moved. 

CHAPTER VII 

W’lii iiih iRoops reached their night’s halt- 
ing place on the eighth of November, the last 
day ol the Krasnoe battles, it was already grow- 
ing dusk. All day it had been calm and hosty 
with occasion.il lightly falling snow and to- 
ward evening it began to clear. Through tlie 
falling snow a purple-black and staiiy sky 
showed itself ancl the frost grew keener. 

An infantry regiment which had left I'ani- 
tmo three thousand strong hut now numbered 
only nine hundred was one of the fust to 
aiiivc that night at its halting place— a village 
on the highroad. The quartermasters who 
met the regiment announced that all the huts 
were lull ol sick and dead Frenchmen, cavalry- 
men, and members of the staff. T here was on- 
ly one hut available for the regimental com- 
mander. 

T he commander rode up to his hut. T'hc 
regiment passed through the village and 
stacked its arms in front oi the last huts. 

Like some huge many-Jirnhed animal, the 
regiment began to prepare its lair and its focxl. 
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One part of it dispersed and waded knce-dccp 
through the snow into a birch forest to the 
rightof the village, and immediately the sound 
of axes and swords, the trashing of branches, 
and merry voices could be heard from there. 
Another section amid the regimental wagons 
and hf)rses which were standing in a group was 
busy getting out caldrons and rye biscuit, and 
feeding the horses. A third section scattered 
through the village arranging quarters for the 
staff officers, carrying out the French corpses 
that were in the huts, and dragging away 
boards, dry wood, and thatch from the roofs, 
for the campfires, or wattle fences to serve for 
shelter. 

Some fifteen men with merry shouts were 
shaking down the high wattle wall of a shed, 
the roof of which had already been removed. 

*'Now then, all together— shovel’* cried the 
voices, and the huge surface of the wall, 
sprinkled with snow and creaking with frost, 
was seen swaying in the gloom of the night. 
The lower stakes cracked more and more and 
at L'* the wall fell, and with it the men who 
had been pushing it. l.oud, coarse laughter 
and joyous shouts ensued. 

“Now then, catch hold in twos! Hand up 
the lever! That’s it. . . . Where are you shoving 
to?” 

“Now, all together! But wait a moment, 
bciys . . . With a song!” 

All stood silent, and a soft, pleasant velvety 
voice began to sing. At the end of the third 
verse as the last note died away, twenty voices 
roared out at once: “Oo-oo-oo-oo! I'hat’s it. 
All together! Heave away, boys! . . .” but de- 
spite their united efforts the wattle hardly 
moved, and in the silence that followed the 
heavy breathing of the men was audible. 

“Here, you of the Sixth Company! Devils 
that you arc! Lend a hand . . . will you? You 
may w'ant us one of these days.” 

Some twenty men of the Sixth Company 
who were on their way into tlie village jejined 
the haulers, and the wattle wall, which was 
about thirty-five leei long and seven feet high, 
moved forward along the village street, sway- 
ing. pressing upon and cutting the ‘^'ouldcrs 
of the gasping men. 

“C;et along . . . Falling? What are you stop- 
ping for? There now. . . 

Merry senseless words of abuse flowed freely. 

“What are you up to?” suddenly came the 
authoritative voice of a sergeant major w'ho 
came upon the men who were hauling their 
burden. “There are gentry here; the general 


himself is in that hut, and you foul-mouthed 
devils, you brutes. I’ll give it to you!” shouted 
he, hitting the first man who came in his way 
a swinging blow on the back. “Can’t you make 
less noise?” 

The men became silent. The soldier who 
had been struck groaned and wuped his face, 
which had been scratched till it bled by his 
falling against the wattle. 

“There, how that devil hits out! He’s made 
my face all bloody,” said he in a frightened 
whisper when the sergeant major had passed 
on. 

“Don’t you like it?” said a laughing voice, 
and moderating their tones the men moved 
forward. 

When they were out of the village they be- 
gan talking again as loud as before, interlard- 
ing their talk with the same aimless exple- 
tives. 

In the hut which the men had passed, the 
chief officers had gathered and were in ani- 
mated talk over their tea about the events of 
the day and the maneuvers suggested for to- 
morrow. It was proposed to make a flank 
march to the left. cut off the Vice-King (Murat) 
and capture him. 

By the time the soldiers had dragged the 
wattle fence to its place the campfires were 
blazing on all sides ready for cooking, the 
wood crackled, the snow was melting, and 
black shadows of soldiers flitted to and Iro all 
over the occupied space where the snow had 
been trodden down. 

Axes and choppers were plied all around. 
Ever thing was dtiiie without any orders be- 
ing given. Stores of wood were brought for 
the night, shelters were rigged up for the 
officers, caldrons were being boiled, and mus- 
kets and accouterments put in order. 

The wattle wall the men had brought was 
set up in a semicircle by the Fj'ghth Company 
as a shelter from the north, propped up by 
niuhket rests, and a campfire was built before 
it. They beat the tattoo, called the roll, had 
supper, and settled down round the fires for 
the night— some repairing their footgear, some 
smoking pipes, ancl some stripping themselves 
naked to steam the lice out of their shirts. 

CHAPTER VllI 

One would have TiioucrUT that under the al- 
most incredibly wretched conditions the Rus- 
sian soldiers were in at that time— lacking 
ivnrm boots and sheepskin coats, without a 
roof over their heads, in the snow with eighteen 
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degrees of frost, ^ and without even full rations 
(the commissariat did not always keep up 
with the troops)— they would have presented 
a very sad and depressing spectacle. 

On the contraiy, the army had never under 
the best material conditions piesented a more 
cheerful and animated aspect. I’his was be- 
cause all who began to grow depressed or who 
lost strength were siftecl out ot the army day 
by clay. All the physically or morally weak had 
long since been lelt behind ancl only the 
flower of the army— physically and mentally- 
remained. 

More men collected behind the wattle fence 
of the Eighth C^ompany than anywhere else. 
Two sergeants major were sitting with them 
and their campfire blazed brighter than the 
others. For leave to sit by their wattle they de- 
manded contributions of fuel. 

‘*Eh, Makeev! What has become of you, you 
son of a bitch? Are you lost or have the wolves 
eaten you? Fetch some more woodl” shouted 
a red-haired and red-laced man, screwing up 
his eyes and blinking because of the smoke 
but not moving back from the fire. “And you, 
Jackdaw, go and fetch some woodl” said he 
to another soldier. 

This red-haired man was neither a sergeant 
nor a corporal, but being robust he ordered 
about those weaker than himself. The soldier 
they called “jackdaw,” a thin little fellow 
with a shaip nose, rose obediently and was 
about logo but at that instant there came into 
the light of the fire the slender, handsome 
figure of a young soldier cai lying a load of 
wood. 

“Bring it here— that's finel” 

They split up the wood, pressed it down on 
the fire, blew at it with their mouths, and 
fanned it with the skirts of their greatcoats, 
making the flames hiss and crackle. The men 
drew nearer and lit their pipes. 'Fhc handsome 
young soldier who had brought the wood, 
setting his arms akimbo, began stamping his 
cold feet rapidly and deftly on the spot where 
he stood. 

“Moiherl The dew is cold but clear. . . . It’s 
well that I'm a musketeer . . .” he sang, pre- 
tending to hiccough after each syllabic. 

“Look out, your soles will fly offl” shouted 
the red-haired man, noticing that the sole of 
the dancer’s boot was hanging loose. “What a 
fellow you are for dancing!” 

The dancer stopped, pulled off the loose 

' Reaumur— eight degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 
— Tr. 


piece of leather, and threw it on the fire. 

“Right enough, friend,” said he, and, hav- 
ing sat down, took out of his knapsack a scrap 
of blue French cloth, and wrapped it round 
his foot. “It's the steam that spoils them,” he 
added, stretching out his feet toward the fire. 

“They’ll soon be issuing us new ones. They 
say that when we’ve finished hammering them, 
we're to receive double kits!” 

“And that son of a bitcii PetnW has lagged 
behind after all, it seems,” said one sergeant 
ma jor. 

“I’ve had an eye on him this long while,” 
said the other. 

“Well, he’s a poor sort of soldier . . .” 

“But in the 'I'hiid Ca>rnp<iny they say nine 
men were missing yesterday.” 

“Yes, It’s all very well, but when a man's 
feet are frozen how can he walk?” 

“Eh? Don’t talk nonsenscl” said a sergeant 
major. 

“Do you want to be doing the same?” said 
an old soldier, tutiiing reptoachlully to the 
man who had spoken of frozen feet. 

“Well, you know,” said the shaip-noscfl man 
they called Jackdaw in a sejueakv and un- 
steady voice, raising himself at the other side 
of the fire, “a plump man gets thin, but lor a 
thin one it’s death. Fake me, now! I’ve got no 
strength left,” he added, with sudden lesolu- 
tion turning to the sergeant major. “ Fell them 
to send me to Itospital; Fin aching all over; 
anyway I shan’t be able to kei*p up.” 

“That'll do, that’ll do!” replied the sergeant 
major cjuietly. 

J he soldier said no more and the talk went 
on. 

“What a lot of those Frenchics weie taken 
today, and the fact is that not one of them 
had what you might call real boots on,” said a 
soldier, starting a new theme. “They were no 
more than make-believes.” 

“I’he Cossacks have taken their boots. 'Fhcy 
were clearing the hut for the colonel and 
cariicd them out. It w'as pitiful to see tJicm, 
boys,” put in the dancer. “zVs they turned 
them over one seemed still alive and, would 
you believe it, he jabbered something in their 
lingo.” 

“But they're a clean folk, lads,” the first 
man went on; “he was while— as white as 
birchbark— and some of them are such fine 
fellows, you might think they were nobles.” 

“Well, what do you think? They make 
soldicis of all classes there.” 

“But they don’t understand our talk at all/' 
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said the dancer with a puzzled smile. “I asked 
him whose subject he was, and he jabbered in 
his own way. A queer loti” 

“But it's strange, Iriends,” continued the 
man who had wondered at their whiteness, “the 
peasants at Mo/luiysk were saying that when 
they began burying the dead— where the bat- 
tle was you know— well, those dead had been 
lying there for nearly a month, and says the 
peasant, *they lie as white as paper, clean, and 
not as much smell as a puff of powder smoke.' ** 
“Was it from the cold?” asked someone. 
“You're a clever fellow I From the cold in- 
deed! Why, it was hot. If it had been from the 
cold, ours would not have rotted either. 'But,' 
he says, *go up to ours and they are all rotten 
and maggoty. So,' he says, 'we tie our faces up 
with kerchiefs and tuin our heads away as we 
drag them off: wc can hardly do it. But theirs,' 
he says, 'are white as paper and not so much 
smell as a whiff of gunpowder.' “ 

All were silent. 

“It must be from their food," said the ser- 
gearf major. “They used to gobble the same 
IockI as the gentry." 

No one contradicted him. 

“That peasant near Mozh^iysk where the 
battle was said the men were all called up 
from ten villages around and they carted lor 
twenty days and still didn't finish carting the 
dead away. And as for the wolves, he says . . .“ 
'"Fhat was a real battle,” said an old soldier. 
“It's the only one worth remembcimg; but 
since that . . . it's only been tormenting folk." 

“And do you know. Daddy, the day before 
yesterday wc ran at them and, my word, 
they didn’t let us get near before they just 
threw down their muskets and went on tlieir 
knees. 'Pardon!' they say. I hat’s only one case. 
They say PIdtov took 'Poleon himself twice. 
But he didn't know the right charm. He 
catches him and catches him— no good! He 
turns into a bird in his hands and flics away. 
And there's no way of killing him either," 
“You're a first-class liar, Kiselev, when I 
come to look at you!" 

“Liar, indeed! It's the real truth.’' 

“If he fell into my hands, when I'd caught 
him I'd bury him in the ground with an aspen 
stake to fix him down. VVhat a lot of men he’s 
ruined!” 

“Well, anyhow we’re going to end it. He 
won’t come here again," remarked the old 
soldier, yawning. 

The conversation flagged, and the soldiers 
began settling down to sleep. 


“Look at the stars. It's wonderful how they 
shine! You would think the women had spread 
out their linen," said cjiic of the men, gazing 
with admiration at the Milky Way. 

“That’s a sign of a good harvest next year." 

“We shall want some more wood.” 

“You warm your back and your belly gets 
frozen. Thai's queer.” 

“O Lord!” 

“What are you pushing for? Is the fire only 
for you? Lcjok how he’s sprawling!” 

In the silence that ensued, the snoiing of 
those who had fallen asleep could bt- heard. 
Others turned over and wanned thcm-ielves, 
now and again exchanging a few woids. From 
a campfire a hundred paces off came a sound 
of genet al, merry laughter. 

“Haik at them roaring there in the Fifth 
Company!" said one of the soldiers, “and 
what a lot of them there are!” 

One of the men got up and went over to the 
Filth Company. 

“1 hey 're having such fun," said he, coming 
back. “Iwo Frcnchics have turned up. One’s 
quite fio/en and the other’s an awful swag- 
geier. He’s singing songs. . . ." 

“Oh, ni go across and have a look. . . ." 

And se\eral of the men went over to the 
Fifth Company. 

CHAPTER IX 

The Fiith Company was bivouacking at the 
very edge of the forest. A huge campfiie was 
blazing brightly in the midst of the snow, 
lighting up the branches of trees heavy with 
hoaihost. 

About midnight they heard the sound of 
steps in the snow of the forest, and the crack- 
ling of dry branches. 

“A bear, lads," said one of the men. 

They all raised their heads to listen, and out 
of the forest into the bright firelight stepped 
two strangely clad human figures clinging to 
one another. 

These were two Frenchmen who had been 
hiding in the forest. I'hey came up to the fire, 
hoarsely uttering something in a language our 
soldiers did not understand. One was taller 
than the other; he wore an officer’s hat and 
seemed quite exliausted. On approaching the 
fire he had been going to sit down, but fell. 
The other, a short sturdy soldier with a shawl 
tied round his head, was stronger. He raised 
his companion and said something, pointing 
to his mouth. 'Fhe soldiers sunoundecl the 
Frenchmen, spread a greatcoat on the giound 
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for the sick man, and brought some buckwheat 
porridge and vodka for bolh of them. 

The exhausted French ollucr was Ramballe 
and the man with his head wrapped in the 
shawl was Morel, his orderly. 

When Morel had drunk some vodka and 
finished his bowl of porridge he suddenly be- 
came unnaturally merry and chattered inces- 
santly to the soldiers, who could not under- 
stand him. Ramballe refused food and rest- 
ing his head on his elbow lay silent beside the 
campfire, looking at the Russian soldiers with 
red and vacant eyes. Occasionally he emitted 
a long-drawm groan and then again became 
silent. Morel, pointing to his shoulders, tried 
to impress on the soldiers the fact that Ram- 
balle was an officer and ought to be warmed. 
A Russian officer who had come up to the fire 
sent to ask his colonel whether he would not 
take a French officer into his hut to warm him, 
and when the messenger returned and said 
that the colonel wished the officer to be 
brought to him. Ramballe was told to go. He 
rose and tried to walk, but staggered and 
W'ould have fallen had not a soldier standing 
by held him up. 

“You won't do it again, eh?" said one of the 
soldiers, winking and turning mockingly to 
Ramballe. 

"Oh, you fool! Why talk rubbish, lout that 
you arc— a real peasanti" came rebukes from 
all sides addressed to the jesting soldier. 

They surrounded Ramballe, lifted him on 
the crossed arms of two soldiers, and tarried 
him to the hut. Ramballe put his arms around 
their necks while they carried him and began 
wailing plaintively: 

"Oh, you fine fellows, my kind, kind friends! 
These are men! Oh, my brave, kind friends," 
and he leaned his head against the shoulder 
of one of the men like a child. 

Meanwhile Morel was sitting in the best 
place by the fire, surrounded by the soldiers. 

Morel, a short sturdy Frenchman with in- 
flamed and streaming eyes, was wearing a 
woman’s cloak and had a shawl tied w'onian 
fashion round his head over his cap. He was 
evidently tipsy, and was singing a French 
song in a hoarse broken voice, with an arm 
thrown round the nearest soldier. The soldiers 
simply held their sides as they watched him. 

"Now then, now then, teach us how it goes! 
I’ll soon pick it up. How is it?" said the man— 
a singer and a wag— whom Morel was embrac- 
ing. 

**Vive Henri Quatre! Vive ce roi vaillantV* 


sang Morel, winking. "Ce (liable h quatre . . * 

"Vivarika! Vif-scruvaru! Sedyablyaka!" re- 
peated the soldier, flourishing his arm and 
really catching the tune. 

"Bravo! Ha, ha, ha!" rose their rough, joy- 
ous laughter from all sides. 

Morel, wrinkling up his face, l.aughcd too. 

"Well, go on, go on!" 

"Qui tut It triple talent, 

De boiie, dt bait re, 

Et d'etre un vert gnlant . . .”* 

“It goes smoothly, too. Well, now, ZalctAev!" 

"Ke . . ." Zaletdev bioughi out with effort: 
"kc-e-e-e," he drawled, laboriously pursing 
his lips, "le-trip-ta-la-de bu-dc-ba, c de-tra-va- 
gada!" he sang. 

"Fine! Just like the Frendiie! Oh, ho ho! 
Do you want some more to eat?" 

"Give him some porridge: it takes a long 
time to get filled up after starving." 

They gave him some more porridge and 
Morel with a laugh set to woik on liis third 
bowl. All the young soldiers smiled g.iily as 
they watched him.! he older men, who thought 
it undignified to amuse themselves witli such 
nonsense, continued to lie at the opposite side 
of the fire, but one would occasionally laise 
himself on an elbow and glance at .Morel with 
a smile. 

"'Fhey are men too." said one of them as he 
wrapped himselif up in his coat. "Fven worm- 
wood grows on its own root." 

"O Lord, O Lord! How starry it is! Tre- 
mendous! 1 hat means a hard fiost. . . ." 

They all grew silent. The stars, as if know- 
ing that no one was looking at them, began 
to disport themselves in the dark sky: now 
flaring up, now vanishing, now trembling, 
they were l>usy whispering something glad- 
some and mysterious to one another. 

CHAPTER X 

The French Army melted away at the uni- 
form rate of a mathematical progiession; and 
that crossing of the Bere/ina about which so 
mucli has been written was only one intep 
mediate stage in its destruction, and not at 
all the decisive episode of the campaign. If so 
much has been and still is written about the 
Bere/ina, on the French side this is only be- 

' "l.ong live Henry the Fourth, that valiant kingl 
That rowdy devil." 

■ Who had a triple talent 
For drinking, for fighting. 

And for lacing a gallant old boy • • • 
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cause at the broken bridpje across that river 
the calaniitics their army had been previously 
enduring were suddenly concentrated at one 
moment into a tragic spectacle that remained 
in every memory, and on the Russian side 
merely because in Peteisburg— far from the 
seat of war~a plan (again one of Pfuel’s) had 
been devised to catch Napoleon in a strategic 
trap at the Berezina River. Everyone assured 
himself that all would happen according to 
plan, and therefore insistecl that it was just 
the crossing of the Berezina that destroyed the 
French army. In reality the results <il the cross- 
ing were much less disastrous to the French- 
in guns and men lost— than Krdsnoe had been, 
as the figures show. 

The sole importance of the crossing of the 
Berezina lies in the fact that it plainly and 
indubitably proved the fallacy of all the plans 
for cutting off the enemy’s retreat and the 
sr)undness of the only possible line of action— 
the one Kutuzov and the general mass ol the 
army demanded— namely, simply tcj follow the 
epr,u »ip. The French crow'd fled at a con- 
tinually increasing speed and all its energy 
was directed to reaching its goal. It fled like a 
woundc'd animal and it was impossible to 
block its path. This was shown not so much 
by the arrangements it made for cros'.ing as 
by w'hat took place at the bridges. When the 
bridges broke down, unarmed soldieis, people 
from Moscow and women w'ith children who 
were with the French transport, all— cariied 
on by xns iner/ief- prc*ssed loiward into boats 
and into the ice-covered watc^r and did not 
sui render. 

That impulse was reasonable. The condi- 
tion of fugitives and oi pursuers was equally 
bad. As long as they remained with their own 
people each might hope for help from his 
fellows and the clefinite place he held among 
them. But those tvho sui rendered, wdiile re- 
maining in the same pitiful plight, would be 
on a lower level to claim a share in the necessi- 
ties of life. I’he French did not need to be in- 
formed of the fact that halt the prisoners— 
with whom the Russians did not know what to 
dci— perished of cold and hunger dcsp'te their 
captors' desire to save them; they felt that it 
could not be otherwise. 'I'he most compassion- 
ate Russian commanders, those favorable to 
the French— and even the Frenchmen in the 
Russian service— could do nothing for the 
prisoners. The French perished from the con- 
ditions to which the Russian army was itself 
exposed. It was impossible to take bread and 


clothes from our hungry and indispensable 
soldiers to give to the French who, though not 
harmful, or hated, or guilty, were simply un- 
necessary. Some Russians even did that, but 
they were exceptions. 

Certain destruction lay behind the French 
but in front there was hope. I’hcir ships had 
been burned, there was no salvation save in 
collective flight, and on that the wholcstrength 
of the French was concentrated. 

The farther they fled the more wretched be- 
came theplightof the remnant, especially after 
the Berci/ina, on which (in consequence of 
the Petersburg plan) special hopes had been 
placed by the Russians, and the keener grew 
the passions of the Russian commanders, who 
blamed one another and Kutuzov most ol all. 
Anticipation that the failure of the Petersburg 
Berezina plan would be attributed to Kutii/ov 
led to dissatisfaction, contempt, and ridicule, 
more and more strongly expressed. The ridi- 
cule and contempt were of course expressed in 
a respectful form, making it impossible for 
him to ask wherein he was to blame. They did 
not talk seriously to him; when reporting to 
him or asking for his sanction they appeared 
to be fulfilling a regrettable fonnality, but 
they winked behind his back and tried to mis- 
lead him at every turn. 

Because they could not understand him all 
these people assumed that it was useless to 
talk to the old man; that he would never grasp 
the profundity of their plans, that he would 
answTr with his phrases (which they thought 
wcK* mere phrases) about a “golden bridge,” 
aboni the impossibility of crossing the frontier 
with a crow'd of tatterdemalions, and so forth. 
They had heard all that before. And all he 
said— tliat it was necessary to aw'ait provisions, 
or that the men had no boots— was so simple, 
while what they proposed was so complicated 
and clever, that it w\as evident that he was old 
and stupid and that they, though not in powder, 
w^cre commanders of genius. 

After the junction with the army of the 
brilliant admiral and Petersburg hero Witt- 
genstein, this mood and the gossip of the staff 
reached their maximum. Kutuzov saw this 
and merely sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 
Only once, after the affair of the Berezina, did 
he get angry and write to Bennigsen (w-ho re- 
ported separately to the Emperor) the follow- 
ing letter: 

"On account of your spells of ill health, will 
your excellency please be so good as to set off 
for Kaluga on receipt ol this, and there await 
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further commands and appointments from 
His Imperial Majesty.'* 

But alter Bennigsen's departure, the Grand 
Duke Tsar^vich Constantine PAvlovich joined 
the army. He had taken part in the beginning 
of the campaign but had subsequently been 
removed from the army by Kutdzov. Now hav- 
ing come to the army, he informed Kutiizov 
of the Emperor's displeasure at the poor suc- 
cess of our forces and the slowness of their 
advance. The Empeior intended to join the 
army personally in a few days’ time. 

The old man. experienced in court as well 
as in military affairs— this same Kutuzov who 
in August had been chosen commander in 
chief against the s«>\ereign*s wishes and who 
had removed the Grand Duke and heir- 
apparent from the army— who on his own 
authority and contrary to the Emperor’s will 
had decided on the abandonment of Moscow, 
now realized at once that his day was over, 
that his pait was played, and that the power 
he was supposed to hold was no longer his. 
And he understood this not merely from the 
attitude of the court. He saw on the one hand 
that the military business in which he had 
played his part was ended and felt that his 
mission was accomplished; and at the same 
time he began to be conscious of the physical 
weariness of his aged body and of the necessity 
of physical rest. 

On the twenty-ninth of November Kutu/ov 
entered Vilna— his “dear Vllna’* as he called it. 
Twice during his career Kiitu/ov had been 
governor of Viina.ln that wealthy town, which 
had not been injured, he found old friends 
and associations, besides the comforts of life 
of which he had so long been deprived. And 
he suddenly turned fiom the cares of army 
and state and, as far as the passions that seethed 
around him allowed, immersed himself in the 
quiet life to which he had formerly been ac- 
customed, as if all that was taking place and 
all that had still to be done in the realm of 
history did not concern him at all. 

Chichagov, one of the most /calcjus “cutters- 
off” and “breakers- up,” who had first wanted 
to effect a divcisioii in Greece and then in 
Warsaw but never wished to go where he was 
sent: Chichagdv, noted for the boldness with 
which he spoke to the Emperor, and who con- 
sidered Kutuzov to be under an obligation to 
him because when he was sent to make peace 
with Turkey in 1811 independently of Kutu- 
zov, and found that peace had already been 
concluded, he admitted to the Empeior that 


the merit of securing that peace was really 
Kutuzov's; this Chichagdv was the first to meet 
Kutiizov at the castle where the latter was to 
stay. In undress naval uniform, with a dirk, 
and holding his cap under his arm, he handed 
Kutuzov a garrison report and the keys of the 
town. I'he contemptuously respectful attitude 
of the younger men to the old man in his dot- 
age was expressed in the highest dcgiec by the 
behavior ol ChichageW, who knew of the ac- 
cusations that wcie being directed against 
Kutii/ov. 

When speaking to Chichagov, Kutiizov in- 
cidentally mentioned that the vehicles packed 
with china that had been captured from him 
at Borfsov had been recovered and would be 
restoied to him. 

“You mean to imply that I have nothing to 
eat out of. . . . On the contrary, I can supply 
you with everything even if you want to give 
dinner paities,” warmly replied Chichagov, 
who tried by every word he spoke to prove 
his own rectitude and therefore imagined 
Kutii/ov to be animated by the same de- 
sire. 

Kutiizov, shiugging his shoulders, replied 
with his subtle penetrating smile: “1 meant 
merely to say what I said.” 

Contrary to the Emperor's wish Kutii/ov 
detained the greater part of the army at Vilna. 
Those about him said that he became extra- 
ordinarily slack and physically fc'cble during 
his stay in that town. He attended to army 
affairs reluctantly, left everything to his gen- 
erals. and while awaiting the Emperor's anival 
led a dissipated life. 

Having left Petersburg on the seventh of 
December with his suite— Count Tolstoy, 
Pnnee Volkdnski, Arakchdev, and others- the 
Empeior reached Vilna on the eleventh, and 
in his traveling sleigh drove stiaight to the 
castle. Jn spite of the severe frost some hun- 
dred geneials and staff officers in full parade 
unilorin stood in fiont of the castle, as well 
as a guard of honor of the Semenov regi- 
ment. 

A courier who galloped to the castle in acl- 
vance, in a troyka with three foam- fleck eel 
horses, shouted '^Comingl” and Konovnitsyn 
rushed into the vestibule to inform Kutu/ov, 
who was waiting in the hall porter's little 
lodge. 

A minute later the old man’s large stout 
figure in full-dress uniform, his chest covered 
with orders and a scarf drawn round his stom- 
ach, waddled out into the porch. He put on 
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his hat with its peaks to the sides and, holding 
his gloves in his hand and walking with an 
effort sideways down the steps to the level of 
the street, took in his hand tlic report he had 
prepared for the Emperor. 

There was running to and fro and whisper- 
ing; another troyka flew furiously up, and 
then all eyes were turned on an approaching 
sleigh in which the figures of the Emperor and 
Volkdnski could already be descried. 

From the habit of fifty years all this had a 
physically agitating effect on the old general. 
He carefully and hastily felt himself all over, 
readjusted his hat, and pulling himself to- 
gether drew himself up and, at the very mo- 
ment when the Emperor, having alighted from 
the sleigh, lifted his eyes to him, handed him 
the repoit and began speaking in his smooth, 
ingratiating voice. 

I'he Emperor with a rapid glance scanned 
Kutu/ov Irom head to foot, frowned for an in- 
stant, but immediately mastering himself 
went up to the old man, extended his arms 
and embraced him. And this embrace too. 
owdng to a longstanding impression 1 elated 
to his innermost feelings, had its usual effect 
on Kutu/ov and he gave a sob. 

The Empeior greeted the officers and the 
Semenov guard, and again pressing the old 
man's hand went with him into the castle. 

When alone with the field marshal the Em- 
peror expressed his dissatisfaction at the slow- 
ness t>f llie pursuit and at the mistakes made 
at Kiusnoe and the Beiezina, and inloiined 
him of his intentions for a future campaign 
abroad. Kiitu/ov made no rejoinder or remark. 
The same submissive, expressionless look with 
which he had listened to the Emperor’s com- 
mands on the field of Austerlitz seven years 
before settled on his face now. 

When Kutii/ov came out of the study and 
with lowTred head was crossing the ballroom 
with his heavy waddling gait, he was arrested 
by someone's voice saying: 

“Your Seicnc Highness 1" 

Kutu/ov raised his head and looked for a 
long while into the eyes of Count TolsuSy, 
who stood before him holding a silver salver 
on which lay a small object. Kutu/ov seemed 
not to understand what was expected of 
him. 

Suddenly he seemed to remember; a sc arcely 
perceptible smile flashed across his puffy face, 
and bowing low and respectfully he took the 
object that lay on the salver. It was the Order 
of St. George of the First Class. 


CHAPTER XI 

Next day the field marshal gave a dinner and 
ball which the Empeior honored by his pres- 
ence. Kutu/ov had received the Order of St. 
George of the First Class and the Emperor 
showed him the highest honors, but everyone 
knew of the imperial dissatisfaction with him. 
The proprieties were observed and the Emper- 
or was the first to set that example, but every- 
body understood that the old man W'as* blame- 
worthy and gf)Ocl for-nothing. When Kutu/ov, 
conforming to a custom of Catherine’s day, 
ordered the standards that had been caplin ed 
to be lowered at the Emperor's feet on his en- 
tering the ballroom, the Emperor made a wry 
face and muttered something in which some 
people caught the words, “the old comedian.'' 

'Fhc Emperor’s displeasure with Kutuzov 
was specially increased at Vilna by the fact 
that Kutuzov evidently could not or would 
not understand the impoitance of the coming 
campaign. 

When on the following morning the Em- 
peror said to the officers assembled about him; 
“You have not only saved Russia, you have 
saved Europe!” they all understood that the 
war was not ended. 

Kutuzov alone would not see this and c>pen- 
ly expicsscd liis opinion that no fresh war 
could improve the position or add to the glory 
of Russia, but could only spoil and lower the 
glorious position that Russia had gained. He 
tried to piove to the Emperor the impossibil- 
ity of levying fresh troops, spoke of the hard- 
ships alieady endured by the people, of the 
possibility of failure and so forth. 

his being the field marshal's fiamc of mind 
he was naiuially regarded as merely a hin- 
drance and oi)staclc to the impending v\'ar. 

'To avoid unpleasant encounters with the 
old man, the naluial method was to do what 
had been dime with him at Austerlirz and with 
Barclay at the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign— to tiansfor the authority to the Emper- 
or himself, thus cutting the ground from under 
the commandci in chief's feet without upset- 
ting the old man by informing him of the 
change. 

With this object his staff was gradually re- 
constiuited and its real strength removed 
and transfen ed to the Emperor. Toll, Konov- 
nfisvn, and Ermcilov received fresh appoint- 
ments. Evei^oiie spoke loudly of the field 
marshal’s gieat weakness and failing health. 

His health had to be bad for his place to 
be taken away and given to another. And in 
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fact his health was poor. 

So naturally, simply, and gradually— just as 
he had come from "I'urkcy to the Treasury in 
Petersburg to recruit the militia, and then to 
the army when he was needed there— now 
when his part was played out, Kutii/ov*s place 
was taken by a new and necessary perhirmer. 

The war of 1812. besides its national signifi- 
cance dear to every Russian heart, was now to 
assume another, a European, significance. 

The movement of peoples from west to east 
was to be succeeded by a movement of peoples 
from east to west, and for this fresh war an- 
other leader was necessary, having qualities 
and views differing from Kutii/ov's and ani- 
mated by different motives. 

Alexander I was as necessary for the move- 
ment of the peoples from cast to west and for 
the refixing of national frontiers as Kutii/ov 
had been for the salvation and glory of Russia. 

Kutii/ov did not understand what Putope, 
the balance of power, or Napoleon meant. He 
could not understand it. For the representative 
of the Russian people, alter the enemy had 
been dcstioyed and Russia had been liberated 
and raised to the summit of her glory, there 
was nothing left to do us a Russian. Nothing 
remained for the representative of the na- 
tional war but to die, and Kutiizov died. 

CHAPTER XII 

As GENERALLY HAPPtNs, PieiTe did not feel the 
full effects of the ph)S]cal privation and stiain 
he had suffered as prisoner Until after they 
were o\er. After his liberation he reached 
Orel, and on the third day there, when pre- 
paring to go to Kiev, he fell ill and was laid 
up for three months. He had what the doctors 
termed "bilious fever." But despite the fact 
that the doctors treited him, bled him, and 
gave him medicines to drink, he recovered. 

Scarcely an) impression was left on Pierre’s 
mind by all that happened to him liom the 
time of his rescue till his illness. He remem- 
bered only the dull gray weather now rainy 
and now snowy, internal physical distress, and 
pains in his feet and side. He remember ed a 
general impression of the misfortunes and 
sufferings of people and of being worried by 
the curiosity of officers and generals who cjues- 
tioned him, he also remembered his difficulty 
in procuring a conveyance and horses, and 
above all he remembered his incapacity to 
think and feel all that time. On the day of 
his rescue he had seen the body oL P<^tya 
Rostdv. That same day he had learned that 


Prince Andrew, after surviving the battle of 
Borodino lor more than a month, had recently 
died ill the Rostdvs’ house at YarosLivl, and 
Denisov who told him this news also mentioned 
Ik‘ 16 nc’s death, supposing that Pierre had 
heard of it long before. All this at the time 
seemed merely strange to Pierre: he felt he 
could not grasp its significance. Just then he 
was only anxious lo get away as cjuickly as 
possif)le from places where people were killing 
one another, to some peaceful refuge where 
he could recover himself, rest, and think over 
all the strange new facts he had learned; but 
on rt'aching Orel he immediately fell ill. When 
he came to hirnselt after his illness he saw in 
attendance on him two of his servants, Terenty 
and V^ska, who had come from Moscow; and 
also his cousin the eldest princess, who had 
been living on his estate at Ek'ts and heating 
of his rescue and illness had come to look after 
him. 

It was only gradually during his convales- 
cence that Pierre lost the impressions he had 
become accustomed to during the last few 
months and got used to the idea that no one 
would oblige him to go anywhere toinoriow, 
that no one would deprive him of his warm 
bed, and that he w’oiilcl be sure to get his din 
ner, tea, and supper. But tor a long time in 
his dreams he still saw himself in the condi- 
tions of captivity*. In the same way little by 
little he came to understand the news he had 
been told after his rescue, about the death of 
Prince Andrew, the death of his wife, .ind the 
destruction of the Irench. 

A joyous feeling of freedom— that complete 
inalienable freedom natural to man which 
he had fust experienced at the first halt out- 
side Moscow— filled Pic'rre’s soul during his 
convalescence. He was surpiised to find that 
this inner lieedom. which was independent of 
external conditions, now had as it were an 
.additional setting of external liberty. He was 
alone in a strange town, without acc|uaint- 
aiicc*s. No one demanded anything erf him or 
sent him anywhere. He hacl all he warned: 
the thought of his wife which had been a 
continual torment to him was no longer there) 
since she was no more. 

"Oh, how good I How splendidl" said he to 
himself when a cleanly laid table was moved 
up to him with savory beef tea, or when he 
lay down for the night on a soft clean bed, or 
when he remembeied that the French had 
gone and that his wife was ncj more. "Oh, how 
good, how splendidl" 
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And by old habit he asked himself the 
question: “Well, and what then? What am 
I going to do?" And he immediately gave liim- 
self the answer: "Well, I shall live. Ah, how 
splendid!" 

I'he very question that had formerly tor- 
mented him, the thing he had continually 
sought to find— the aim of life— no longer 
existed for him now. That search for the aim 
of life had not merely disappeared tempo- 
rarily— he felt that it no longer existed for him 
and could not present itself again. And this 
very absence of an aim gave him the complete, 
joyous sense of freedom which constituted his 
happiness at. this time. 

lie could not see an aim, for he now had 
faith— not faith in any kind of rule, or words, 
or ideas, but faith in an cvei -living, ever- 
manifest God. Formerly he had sought Him 
in aims he set himself. That searcli lor an 
aim had been simply a search lor God, and 
suddenly in his captivity he had learned not 
by words or reasoning but by direct feeling 
V !iai his nurse had told him long ago: that 
God is here and everywhere. In his captivity 
he had learnc‘d that in Karataev God was 
greater, more infinite and unfathomable than 
in the Architect of the Universe recognized 
by the Freemasons. He felt like a m ^n who 
after straining his eyes to see into the far dis- 
taiK e finds what he sought at his vcTy feet. All 
his life he had lookcxl over the Iicads of the 
men around him, when he should have merely 
hooked in front of him without straining his 
eyes. 

In the past he had never been able to find 
that great inscrutable infinite soniethni^. He 
had only felt that it must exist somewhere and 
had lookc'd for it. In eveiything near and com- 
prehensible he had seen only what was limited, 
petty, commonplace, and senseless. He had 
equipped himself with a mental telescope and 
looked into remote space, where petty world- 
liness hiding itself in misty distance had seem- 
ed U3 him great and infinite merely because it 
was not clearly seen. And such had European 
life, politics. Freemasonry, philosophy, and 
philanthropy seemed to liim. But e n then, 
at moments of weakness as he had accounted 
them, his mind had penetrated to those dis- 
tances and he had there seen the same petti- 
ness, worldliness, and senselessness. Now, how- 
ever, he had learned to sec the great, eternal, 
and infinite in everything, and therefore— to 
see it and enjoy its contemplaticm— he natu- 
rally threw away the telescope thrciugh which 


he had till now gazed over men's heads, and 
gladly regarded the ever-changing, eternally 
great, unfathomable, and infinite life around 
him. And the closer he looked the more tran- 
quil and happy he bee a me. That dreadful ejuos- 
tion,"Whaf for?" which had formerly clestro' cd 
all his mental edifices, no Icjnger existed for 
him. To that question, "What for?" a simple 
answer was now always ready in his soul; 
tausc there is a God, that God without whose 
will not one hair (alls from a man’s head." 

CHAPTER XIIT 

In EXiFRNAL WAYS Pierre had hardly changed 
at all. In appearance he was just what he used 
to be. As before he w'as absent-minded and 
seemed occupied not with what was before 
bis e>es but with something special of his own. 
The difference bctw'een his former and present 
self was that formerly when he did not grasp 
what lay before him or was said to him, he 
had puckered his forehead painfully as if 
vainly seeking to distinguish something at a 
distance. At present he still forgot what was 
said to him and still did not see w'hat was 
before his eyes, but he now looked with a 
scarcely perceptible and seemingly ironic smile 
at what was before him and listened to what 
WMs said, though evidently seeing and hearing 
something quite different. Formerly he had 
apj>earcfl to be a kindhearted but unhappy 
man. and so people had been inclined to avoid 
him. Now* a smile at the joy of life always 
played round his lips, and sympathy for others 
shoiif* in his eyes with a cjuestioning look as 
to whether they were as contented as he was, 
and people felt pleased by his presence. 

Prev iously he had talked a great deal, grew 
excited when he talked, and seldom listened; 
now he was seldom carried aw’ay in conversa- 
tion and knew" how to listen so that people 
readily told him their most intimate secrets. 

The print css. who had never liked Pierre 
and hacl been particularly hostile to him since 
she had felt herself under obligations to him 
alter the old count’s death, now after staying 
a short time in Ored— where she had come in- 
tending to show Pierre that in spite of his in- 
gratitude she considered it her duty to nurse 
him— felt to her surprise and vexation that she 
had become fond of him. Pierre did not in 
any way seek her approval, he merely studied 
her with interest. Formerly she had felt that he 
regarded her w'ith indifference aiui irony, and 
so had shrunk into herself as she did with 
others and had sliown him only tlic combative 
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side of her nature; but now he seemed to be 
trying to understand the most intimate places 
of her heart, and, mistrustfully at hist but 
afterwards gratefully, she let him see the hid- 
den, kindly sides of her character. 

The most cunning man could not have crept 
into her confidence more successfully, evoking 
memories of the best times of her youth and 
showing sympathy with them. Yet Pierre’s 
cunning consisted simply in finding pleasure 
in drawing out the human cpialities of the 
embittered, hard, and (in her own way) proud 
princess. 

"Yes. he is a very, very kind man when he 
is not under the influence of bad people but 
of people such as myself," thought she. 

His servants too— Terdnty and Vdska— in 
their own way noticed the change that had 
taken place in Pierre. They considered that he 
had become much "simpler." TeriJnty, when 
he had helped him undress and wished him 
good night, often lingered with his master’s 
boots in his hands and clothes over his atm, 
to sec whether he would not start a talk. And 
Pierre, noticing that Ter^nty wanted a chat, 
generally kept him there. 

"Well, tell me . . . now, how did you get 
food?" he would ask. 

And Ter^nty would begin talking of the 
destruction of Moscow, and of the old count, 
and would stand for a long time holding the 
clothes and talking, or sometimes listening to 
Pierre’s stories, and then would go out into 
the hall with a pleasant sense of intimacy with 
his master and affection for him. 

The doctor who attended Pierre and visited 
him every day, though he considered it his 
duty as a doctor to pose as a man whose every 
moment was of value to suffering humanity, 
would sit for hours with Pierre telling him his 
favorite anecdotes and his observations on the 
characters of his patients in general, and 
especially of the ladies. 

"It’s a pleasure to talk to a man like that; 
he is not like our provincials," he would 
say. 

There were several prisoners from the 
French army in Orel, ancl the doctor brought 
one of them, a young Italian, to see Pierre. 

This officer began visiting Pierre, and the 
princess used to make fun of the tenderness 
the Italian expressed for him. 

I'he Italian seemed happy only when he 
could come to sec Pierre, talk with him, tell 
him about his past, his life at home, and his 
love, and pour out to him his indignation 


against the French and especially against Na- 
poleon. 

"If all Russians arc in the least like you, it 
is sacrilege to fight such a nation," he said to 
Pierre. "You, who have suffered so from the 
French, do not even feel animosity toward 
them." 

Pierre had evoked the passionate affection 
of the Italian merely by evoking the best side 
of his nature and taking a pleasure in so do- 
ing. 

During the last days of Pierre’s stay in Orel 
his old Masonic acc]aintance Count Willarski. 
who had introduced him to (he lodge in 1807, 
came to sec him. Willarski was inariicd to a 
Russian heiress who had a large estate in Grid 
province, and he occupied a temporary post 
in the commissariat department in that town. 

Hearing that Rc/iikhov was in Orel, Will- 
arski, though they had ne\er been intimate, 
came to him with the professions ol fnenclship 
and intimacy that people who meet in a desert 
generally express for one another. Willarski 
felt dull in Oiel and was pleased to meet a 
man of his own circle and. as he supposed, of 
similar interests. 

But to his surpiise Willarski soon m^ticecl 
that Pierre had lagged muc h behind the time's, 
and had sunk, as he expressed it to himself, 
into apath) and egotism. 

"You are Icttuig yourself go, my clear fel- 
low," he said. 

But for all that Willarski found it pleasanter 
ncjw than it had been formerly to be with 
Pierre, ancl came to sec him every day. I'o 
Pierre as he looked at and listened to Willar- 
ski, it seemed strange to think that he had been 
like that himself but a short time before. 

WilLirski was a married man with a family, 
busy with his family affairs, his wife’s affairs, 
and his offjci.il duties. He regarded all these 
occupations as hindrances to life, and consid- 
ered that they were all contemptible because 
their aim was the welfare of himself and his 
family. Military, administrative, political, and 
Masonic interests continually ahsorhc'd his 
attention. Ancl Pierre, without trying tochange 
the other’s views and without condemning 
him. but with the cjuiei, joyiul, and amused 
smile now habitual to him, was interested in 
this strange though very familiar phenomenon. 

There was a new feature in Pierre’s rela- 
tions with Willarski, with the princess, with 
the doctor, and with all the pc'oplc he now 
met, which gained for him the general good 
will. This was his acknowledgment of the im- 
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possibility of changing a man's convictions by 
words, and his recognition of the possibility 
of everyone thinking, feeling, and seeing 
things each from his own point of view. This 
legitimate peculiarity of each individual which 
used to excite and irritate Pierre now became 
a basis of the sympathy he felt ior, and the 
interest he took in, otlier people. The differ- 
ence, and sometimes complete contradiction, 
between men’s opinionsand their lives.and be- 
tween one man and another, pleased him and 
drew from him an amused and gentle smile. 

In practical matters Pierre unexpectedly felt 
within himself a center of gravity he had pre- 
viously lacked. Formerly all pecuniary ques- 
tions. especially requests for money to which, 
as an extremely wealthy man, he was vc*ry fre- 
quently exposed, produced in him a state of 
hopeless agitation and peiplexity. ”To gi\e or 
not to gi\e?” he had asked himself. “I have it 
and he needs it. But someone else needs it still 
more. Who needs it most? And perhaps they 
are both impostois?” In the old days he had 
M^ihlc to find a way out of all these sur- 
mises and had given to all who asked as long 
as he had anything to give. Formerly he had 
been in a similar state of peiplexity with re- 
gard to ev Cl y c|uest ion concerning his property, 
when one person advised one thing and an- 
other something else. 

Now to his surprise he found that he no 
longer felt either doubt or perplexity about 
these cjucstions. There was now within him 
a judge who by some rule unknown to him 
decided what should or should not be done. 

He was as indifferent as heretofore to money 
matters, but now he felt certain of what ought 
and what ought not to be done. The first time 
he had recourse to his new’ judge was when a 
French prisoner, a colonel, came to him and, 
after talking a great deal about his exploits, 
concluded by making what amounted to a 
demand that Pierre should give him four 
thousand francs to send to his wife and chil- 
dren. Pierre refused without the least diniculty 
or effort, and was afterwards surprised how 
simple and easy had been what used to ap- 
pear so insurmountably difficult. At ihc same 
time that he refused the colonel's demand he 
made up his mind that he must have recouise 
to artifice when leaving Orel, to induce the 
Italian officer to accept some money of which 
he was evidently in need. A fun her proof to 
Pierre of his own moic settled cuitlook on 
practical matters was furnished by his decision 
with regard to his wile's debts and to the re- 


building of his houses in and near Moscow. 

His head steward came to him at Orel and 
Pierre reckoned up with him his diminished 
income. The burning of Moscow had cost him, 
accoiding to the head steward’s calculation, 
about two million rubles. 

To console Pierre for these losses the head 
steward gave him an estimate showing that 
despite these losses his income would not be 
diminished but would even be increased if he 
refused to pay his wife’s debts which he was 
under no obligation to meet, and did not le- 
build his Moscow house and the counii'v house 
on his Moscow estate, which had cost him 
eighty thousand rubles a year and brought in 
nothing. 

“Yes, of course that’s true,” said Pierre with 
a cheerful smile. ”I don't need all that at all. 
By being ruined I have become much richer.” 

But in Janu.iry Sav'i^dich came from Moscow 
and gave him an account of the state of things 
there, and spoke of the estimate an architect 
had made of the cost of rebuilding the town 
and country houses, speaking of this as of a set- 
tled matter. About the same time he received 
letters from Prince Vasili and other Peters- 
burg acquaintancesspeakingof his wife’sdebts. 
Ancl Pierre decided that the steward’s pro- 
posals which had so pleased him were wrong 
and that he must go to Petersburg and settle 
his wife’s affairs and must rebuild in .Moscow. 
Why this was necessary he did not know, but 
he knew for certain that it was necessary. His 
income would be reduced by three fourths, 
but he felt it must be done. 

Willarski was going to Moscow and they 
agreed to travel together. 

During the whole time of his convalescence 
in Oiel Pierre had experienced a feeling of 
joy, freedom, and life: but when during his 
journey he found himself in the open world 
ancl saw hundreds of new faces, that feeling 
WMs intensified. Throughout his journey ne 
felt like a schoolboy on holiday. Everyone— 
the stagecoach driver, the post-house overseers, 
the peasants on the roads and in the villages— 
had a new significance for him. The piesence 
and rcmaiks of Willarski who continually de- 
plored the ignoiance and poveity of Russia 
and its backwardness compared with Europe 
only heightened Piene’s pleasure. Where Will- 
arski saw deadness Pierre saw an extraordinary 
strength and vitality-the strength which in 
that vast space amid the snows maintained the 
life of this original, peculiar, and unique peo- 
ple. He did not contradict Willarski and even 
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seemed to agree with him— an apparent agree- and more dilhcult and assumed more definite 


ment being the simplest way to avoid discus- 
sions that could lead to nothing— and he 
smiled joyfully as he listened to him. 

CHAPTER XIV 

It would BEdifhcult to explain why and whither 
ants whose heap has been destroyed arc hurry- 
ing: some from the heap dragging bits of rub- 
bish, larva:, and corpses, others back to the 
heap, or why they jostle, overtake one another, 
and fight, and it would be equally ditfRult to 
explain what caused the Russians after the 
departure of the Frenth to throng to the place 
that had formerly been Moscow. But when W'C 
w'atth the ants round their ruined heap, the 
tenacity, energy, and immense number of the 
delving insects pro\e that despite the destruc- 
tion of the heap, something indestructible, 
which though intangible is the real strength of 
the colony, still exists; and similarly, though 
in Moscow in the month of October there was 
nogo\ernment and no churches, shrines, ric hes, 
or houses— it was still the Moscow it had been 
in August. All was destroyed, except something 
intangible yet powerful and indestructible. 

The motives of those who thronged fiom all 
sides to Moscow after it had been cleared of 
tlie enemy were most diverse and personal, 
and at first for the most part sav age and brutal. 
One motive only they all had in common: a 
desire to get to the place that had been called 
Moscow, to apply their activities there. 

Within a week Moscow already had fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, in a fortnight twenty- 
five thousand, and so on. By the autumn of 
1813 the number, ever increasing and increas- 
ing, exceeded what it had been in 1812. 

The first Russians to enter Moscow were 
the Cossacks of Wint/ingercxle’s detachment, 
peasants from the adjacent villages, and resi- 
dents who had fled from Moscow and had been 
hiding in its vicinity. The Russians who en- 
tered Moscow, finding it plundered, plundcTed 
it in their turn. They continued what the 
French had begun. I'rains of peasant caits 
came to Moscow to carry off to the villages 
what had been abandoned in the ruined 
houses and the streets. I'hc Cossacks carried 
off what they could to their ramps, and the 
householders seized all they could find in other 
houses and moved it to their own, pretending 
that it was their property. 

But the first plunderers were followed liy a 
second and a third contingent, and with in- 
creasing numbers plundering became mure 


forms. 

The French found Moscow abandoned but 
with all the organi/ations of regular life, with 
diveise branches of commerce and craftsman- 
ship, with luxury, and governmental and re- 
ligious institutions. 'These forms weie lifeless 
but still existed. There were ba/aars, shops, 
warehouses, market stalls, granaries— foi the 
most part still stocked with goods—and there 
were factories and workshops, palaces and 
wealthy houses filled with liixuties, hospitals, 
prisons, government office's, churches, and 
cathcdials. 1 he longer the Fiench remained 
the more these forms of town life pciished, 
until finally all was meiged into one confusc'd, 
lifeless scene of plunder. 

The more thcplundei ing by the French con- 
tinued. the inoie both the wealth of Moscow 
and the strength of its plunderers was de- 
stioycd. But plundeiing by the Russians, with 
which the reoccupation of the city began, had 
an opposite effect: the longer it continued and 
the gieater the number of people taking part 
in It the more lapidly vwis the we.ilth ol the 
city and its regulai Hie lestorcd. 

Besides the plundeiers, veiy various people, 
some drawn by c uiiosity.soine byoffici.il duties, 
some by self interest— house o^neis, rleigy, 
officials ot all kinds, tradesmen, aitisans, and 
peasants— sti earned into Moscow as blood flows 
to the heart. 

Within a week the peasants who came with 
empty carts to lari) off plunder weie stopped 
by the authorities and made to cait the torj)ses 
out ot the town. Other pe.isants, having Iieaid 
of their coniiades' discomfiture, came to town 
biinging rye, oats, and hay. and beat down 
one another’s pi ices to below what they had 
been in loimer clays, tiangs of carpenteis hop- 
ing lor high pay arrived in Moscow eveiy day, 
and on all sides logs were being hewn, new 
houses built, and old, chaired ones repaiied. 
'Tradesincn began trading in booths. C’^ook- 
shops and laveins weie (Opened in partially 
burned houses. The cleigy lesuined the serv- 
ices in many churches that had not been burn- 
ed. Donors contributed Church pioperty that 
had been stolen, Covernment cleiks set up 
theii baize-covered tables and their pigeon- 
holes ol documents in small rooms. 'The higher 
authorities and the police org.ini/ed the dis- 
tribution of goods left behind by the F'leiuh. 
The owners ot houses in which much property 
had been left, brought there fromother houses, 
complained of the injustice of taking every- 
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ihinjT to flic Faceted Palace in the Kremlin, 
othcis insisted that as the Ficnth had gathered 
things fiom dilh'n iit houses into this 01 that 
house, It would lie* unfaii to allow its owner 
to ket p all th.it was louiid there. 1 lu y abused 
the police and biibed them, made out esti- 
mates at ten times their \alue for government 
stoics that had perished in the hre, and de- 
manded relief. And Count Rostopchin wrote 
proclamations. 

CHAP r KR XV 

Ai nil I NO ol January Piet re went lo Moscow 
and sta\cd 111 an annex of his house wine h had 
not been binned He called on Cejunt Ros 
topehin and on some acejuaintanees whr> were 
b.iek in Moscow, and he iiitc nded to lease tor 
Pe tersbuig two da)s later. Lverybody was eele 
brating the Mctois e\ei\thing was bubbling 
with life 111 the ruined but re\i\ing city 1 very 
one was pleased to see Pierre, evervone wished 
to meet him, and evervone cjuestioned him 
about what he had seen Pieircfelt paitieularlv 
well ’'cnosc'd toward them all, bur was now 
instinetiveJy on his guard ioi fear of binding 
himself in aii> vn.i) lo all e|uesiions put te) 
him whether import intoi e|uite trifling -such 
as Where woulel he live.-' Was he genng to re 
buileP When was he going to Petersburg niel 
w«)uld he mind taking a parcel for senncoiu*^— 
he replied “Yes, perfiaps,’* or, “1 think so,*' 
and so on. 

He had heard that the Rostovs were at Kos 
tioina but the ifurught of Natasha sclcleim 
oeeuitc'd ter him II it did it v\as onh as a pleas 
ant meinois erf the distant past. He felt him 
self not onlv free from social obligations but 
also Jiom that feeling which, it seemexl to him, 
he had aroused in himself. 

On tlic third day after his arrival he heird 
from the Diubctskovs that Princess Mary was 
111 Mos(ov\ I he* death suHeiiugs, and last da)s 
of Prince \ndiew had often oecupieul Pierres 
ihouglits and now lec lined to Inm with fresh 
vividness. Having heard at dinner that Pun 
ecss Mary was in Moscow and living in her 
house— which had not been burned— m Vo/ 
dvf/henka Street, he drove that same 'veiling 
to sc e her. 

On his way to the house Pierre kept think- 
ing of Prince Andrc'w, of their friendship, of 
his various meetings with him, and t'spc'eially 
of the last one* at lioroclino. 

“Is it possible that he died in the bitter frame 
of mind he was then in? Is it possible that the 
meaning of life was not disclosed to him be- 


fore he died?’* thought Pierre. He re< ailed 
Kar.itacv and his death and involuntarily be- 
gan to conifiare these two men, so different, 
and vet so similar in that they had both lived 
and both died and in the love he felt for b »ch 
of them. 

Pierre drove up to the house of the old 
prince III a most serious mood. I he house had 
escaped the fire , it showed signs of damage but 
ns gene r il aspect was unchanged. I he old foot 
man, who nut Pierre with a stern tiee as if 
wishing to make the visitor feel tluu tlie ab- 
sence* ol the old prince had not disturbed the 
Older of things 111 the house, informed him 
that the princess had gone to her own apart- 
ments, and that she received on Sundavs. 

“\nnounee me. Perhaps sire will see me,” 
said Pierre 

“Ves sir," said the man. "Please step into 
the portrait gallery " 

\ few minutes later the footman returned 
with Dessalles, who brought word from the 
princess that she would be very glad to see 
Pierre if he would excuse her want of eere- 
moiiv and conic upstairs to her apartment. 

In a rather low loom lit by one candle sat 
the princess and with ha another person 
dressed in black Pierre rcniemhcrcd that the 
princess always had lad) companions, but who 
lliev vscrc* and what they were like he never 
knew or remembered “ 1 his must be one ot 
her eonipamoiis," he thought, glancing at the 
ladv in the black dress 

Ihe princess lose cjuickly to meet him and 
Imbi out her hand 

‘Acs, ’ she* said looking at his altered face 
after lie had kissed her hand, "so this is how v\e 
mc'ci again, lie oltc 11 spoke ot )ou even at the 
veiv last ’ she we*ni on, turning her eves from 
Pierre lo her companion with a shyness that 
sin prised him for an instant. 

1 was so glad to hear ot vour safety. It v\as 
the fust piece* ot gootl iievss we had ieeei\v.d 
for a long lime' " 

\gain the piinecss glanced loiincl at her 
companion with even more uneasiness in her 
manner and was about to add something but 
Picric mu erupted her. 

"Just imagine -T knew nothing about him!" 
said he. "1 thought he had been killed All I 
know I heard at second hand from others 1 
only know that he fell in with the Rostovs. 
. . What a sliangc eomcicleiKCl” 

Pierre spokerapidlv .mcl withanimation. He 
glanced once at the eonipaiiion's lace, saw her 
attentive and kindl) gaze fixed on him, and. 
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as often happens when one is talking, felt on that face whose eyes had always shone with 


somehow that this companion in the black 
dress was a good, kind, excellent creature who 
would not hinder his conversing freely with 
Princess Mary. 

But when he mentioned the Rostdvs, Prin- 
cess Mary's face expressed still greater embar- 
rassment. She again glanced rapidly from 
Pierre's face to that of the lady in the black 
dress and said: 

‘Do you really not recogni7c her?” 

Pierre looked again at the companion's pale, 
delicate face with its black eyes and peculiar 
mouth, and something near to him, long for- 
gotten and more than sweet, looked at him 
from those attentive eyes. 

“But no, it can’t bel” he thought. “This 
stern, thin, pale face that looks so much olderl 
It cannot be she. It merely reminds me of her.” 
But at that moment Princess Mary said. “Nati- 
shal” And with difficulty, effort, and stress, like 
the opening of a door grown rusty on its hinges, 
a smile appeared on the fate with the atten- 
tive eyes, and from that opening door came a 
breath of fragrance which sufFtised Pierre with 
a happiness he had long forgotten and of which 
he had not even been thinking— especially at 
that moment. It suffused him, seized him, and 
enveloped him completely. When she smiled 
doubt was no longer possible, it was Nat.isha 
and he loved her. 

At that moment Pierre involuntarily be- 
trayed to her, to Princess Mary, arul above all 
to himself, a secret of which he himself had 
been unaware^ He flushed joyfully yet with 
painful distress. He tried to hicle his agitation. 
But the more he tried to hide it the more 
clearly— clearer than any words could have 
done— did he betray to himself, to her, and to 
Princess Mary that he loved her. 

“No, it's only the unexpectedness of it,” 
thought Pierre. But as soon as he tried to con- 
tinue the conversation he had begun with 
Princess Mary he again glanced at Natasha, 
and a still-deeper flush suffused his face and 
a still-stronger agitation of mingled joy and 
fear seized his soul. He became confused in his 
speech and stopped in the middle of what he 
was saying. 

Pierre had failed to notice Natasha because 
he did not at all expect to see her there, but he 
had failed to recognize her because the change 
in her since he last saw her was immen.se. .She 
had grown tliin and pale, but that was not 
what made her unrecognizable; she was un- 
recognizable at themomenthe entered because 


a suppressed smile of the joy of life, now when 
he first entered and glanced at her there was 
not the least shadow of a smile: only her eyes 
were kindly attentive and sadly interrogative. 

Pierre's confusion was not reflected by any 
confusion on Natdsha's part, but c^nly by the 
pleasure that just perceptibly lit up her whole 
face. 

CHAPTER XVI 

“She has come to stay with me,” said Princess 
Mary. “'Fhe count and countess will be here 
in a few days. The countess is in a dreadful 
state; hut it was necessary lor NatA^ha herself 
to sec a doctor. They insisted on her coming 
with me.” 

“Yes, is there a family free from sorrow now?” 
said Pierre, addressing Nat.Asha. “You know 
it happened the very day we were rescued. I 
saw him. What a delightful boy he was!” 

Natasha looked at him, and by way of an 
swer to his words her eyes widened and lit up. 

“What can one say or think of as a ronsol.i- 
tion?” said Pieire. “Nothing! Why had such a 
splendid hoy, so lull ol life, to die?” 

“\<^“s, in these days it would be hard to live 
without faith . . icinutkcd Princess Maiy. 

“Yes, yes, that is really true,” Pierre hastily 
intciruptcd her. 

“Why is it true?” NatAsha asked, looking at- 
tentively into Piene’s c'yes. 

“How" can you ask w'hy?” said Princess Mary. 
“The thought aloiip ol what aw'aits . . 

Natasha without waiting for Piiiicess Mary 
to finish again looked imjuiriiigly at Pierre. 

“And because,” Pierre continued, “only one 
who believes that there is a Cod luling us can 
bear a loss sue h as hers and . . . ymrs.” 

Natasha had already opened her mouth to 
speak but suddenly stopped. Picric hurriedly 
turned aw^ay from her and again addrc’ssed 
Princess Mary, asking about his fricnil’s last 
days. 

Pierre’s confusion had now almost vanished, 
but at the same time he felt that his freedom 
had also completely gone. He felt that there 
was now a judge of his every word and action 
whose judgment mattered more to him than 
that of all the rest of the world. As he spoke 
now he was considering what impression his 
words would make on NatAsha. He did not 
purposely say things to please her, but what- 
ever he was saying he regarded from her stand- 
point. 

Princess Mary— reluctantly as is usual in such 
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cases— began telling of the condition in which 
she had iound Prince Andrew. But Pierre's 
face ejuivering with emotion, liis questions and 
his eager restless expression, gradually com- 
pelled her to go into details which she feared 
to recall lor her own sake. 

“Yes, yes, and so . . . ?** Pierre kept saying 
as he leaned towaid her with his whole body 
and eagerly lisienexl to her story. “Yes, yes . . . 
so he grew trancpiil and softened? With all his 
soul lie liad always sought one thing— to be 
perfectly good -so he could not be air aid of 
death. The faults he had— if he had any— were 
not of his making. So he did soften? . . . What 
a liapjiy thing that hesaw you again,” he added, 
suddenly turning to Natasha and looking at 
her with eyes full of tears. 

NaUisha’s f.ice twitched. She frowned and 
lowered her eyes for a moment. She hesitated 
for an instant whether to speak or not. 

“Yes, that was happiness,” she then said in 
her quiet \oice with its deep chest notes. “F'oi 
me it certainly w'as hapjiiness.” She paused. 
“A..** he . . . he . . . he said he was wishing for 
it at the very moment I entered the room. . . 

Natasha's voice broke. She blushed. pi(*ssed 
her clasped hands on her knees, and then con- 
trolling heiself with an evident c*lToit lifted 
her head and began to speak rapidls. 

“We knew nothing of it when we started 
from Moscow. I did not dare to ask about him. 
1 hen suddenly Sons a told me he was traveling 
with us. I had no idea and could not imagine 
what state he was in, all I wanted was to see 
him and be with him.” she said, trembling, 
and breathing quickly. 

And not letting them interrupt hei she went 
on to tell what she had never yet mentioned 
to anyone— all she had lived thiough during 
those thrc'c week.s of their journey and life at 
Yaroslavl. 

Pierre listened to her with lips parted and 
eyes fixed upon her full of tears. As he listened 
he did ncjt think of Prince Andrew, nor of 
death, nor of what she was telling. He listened 
to her and fell only pity for her, for what she 
was suffering now while she was speaking. 

Princess Mary, fn^wming in her effort to 
hold back her tears, sat beside Natdsha, and 
heard for the first time the story of those last 
days of her brother’s and Natasha's love. 

Evidently Natdsha needed to tell that pain- 
ful yet joyful talc. 

She spoke, mingling most trifling details 
with the intimate secrets of her soul, and it 
seemed as if she could never finish. Several 


times she repeated the same thing twice. 

Dessalles’ voice was heard outside the door 
asking whether little Nicholas might come in 
to say good night. 

“Well, that’s all— everything,” said Natdsha. 

She got up cjuickly just as Nicholas entered, 
almost ran to the door which was hidden l)y 
curtains, struck her head against it, and rushed 
from the room witli a moan either of pain or 
sorrow. 

Pierre gazed at tlie door through which she 
had disappeared and did not understand why 
he suddenly felt-oil alone in the world. 

Princess Mary roused him from his abstrac- 
tion by drawing his attention, to her nephew 
who bad entered the room. 

At that moment of emotional tenderness 
young Nicholas’ face, which resembled his 
father’s, affeclcd Pierre so much that when he 
had kissed the boy he got up quickly, tc*ok out 
his liandkcrchicf, and went to the windcjw. He 
wished take leave of Princess Mary, but she 
would not let him go. 

“No. Natasha and I sometimes don’t go to 
sleep till alter two, so please don’t go. 1 will 
order supper. Go downstairs, we will come im- 
mediately.” 

Bclore Pieire left the room Princess Mary 
told him: “'I liis is the first time she has talked 
of him like that.” 

CHAPTER XVII 

PiERRF. WAS SHOWN iiuo the large, brightly lit 
dining room; a few minutes later he heard 
footsteps and Princess Mary entered w'ith 
Nat«isha. Natasha was calm, though a severe 
and grasc expression had again settled on her 
face. 'I'hcy all three of them now experienced 
that iecling of awkwardness which usuallv fol- 
lows afiei a serious and heartfelt talk. It is im- 
possible to go back to thesaiiic conversation, io 
talk of tiiflcs is awkw'ard, and yet the desire 
to speak is there and silence seems like affecta- 
tion. They went silcMitly to table. I hc f(X)t- 
men drew back the chairs and pushed them up 
again. Pierre unfolded his cold table napkin 
and, resolving to break the silence, looked at 
Natilsha and at Princess Mary. I'hey had evi- 
dently both formed the* same resolution; the 
cy(\s of both shone with satisfaction and a con- 
fession that besides sorrow life also has joy. 

“Do you take vodka, Count?” asked Princess 
Mary, and those words suddenly banished the 
shadows of the past. “Now tell us about your- 
self,” said she. “One hears such improbable 
wonders about you.” 
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“Yes.” replied Pierre with the smile of mild 
irony now habitual to him. “I’hey even tell 
me wonders I myself never dreamed ofl Mary 
Abramovna inv ited me to her house and kept 
telling me what had happened, or ought to 
have happened, to me. StepAn StepAnyth also 
instructed me how 1 ought to tell of my expe- 
riences. In general I have noticed that it is 
very easy to be an interesting man (I am an in- 
teresting man now); people iiisite me out and 
tell me all about myself.” 

Natasha smiled and was on the point of 
speaking. 

“We base been told,” Princess Mary inter- 
rupted her, “that you lost two millions in 
Moscow. Is that true?” 

“But I am three tintes as rich as before,” re- 
turned Pierre. 

"riiough the position was nc^w altered by his 
decision to pay his wife's debts and to rebiuld 
his houses, Pierre still maintained that he had 
become three times as rich as before. 

“What I ha\e ccitainly gained is freedom,” 
he began seriously, but dicl not continue, no- 
ticing that this theme was too egotistic. 

“And are you building?” 

“Vcs. Saveli ich sass I must!” 

“Tell me, you did not know of the countess’ 
death when you decided to remain in Mos- 
cow?” asked Princess Marv and immediately 
blushed, noticing that her Cjuestion, following 
his mention of freedom, ascribed to his woids 
a meaning he had perhaps not intended. 

“No,” answered Pierre, evTclently not con- 
sidering awkward the meaning Princess Mary 
had gisen to his woids. “I heard of it in Orel 
and you cannot imagine how it shocked me. 
We were not an exemplary couple,” he added 
quickly, glancing at NatAsha and noticing on 
her face curiosity as to how he would speak of 
his wife, “but her death shocked me terribly. 
When two people quaircl they are always both 
in fault, and one’s own guilt suddenly becomes 
terribly serious when the other is no longer 
alive. And then such a death . . . without friends 
and without consolation! I am very, very sorry 
for her,” he concluded, aud was pleased to no- 
tice a look of glad approval on NatAsha’s face. 

“Yes, and so you are once more an eligible 
bachelor,” said Princess Mary. 

Pierre suddenly flushed crimson and for a 
long time tried not to look at NatAsha. When 
he ventured to glance her way again her face 
was cold, stern, and he fancied even con- 
temptuous. 

“And did you really sec and speak Na- 


poleon, as we have been told?” said Princess 
Mary. 

Pierre laughed. 

“No, not once! Everybody seems to imagine 
that being taken prisoner means being Napo- 
leon’s guest. Not only did I never see him but 
I hcaid nothing about him— 1 w.is in much 
lower company!” 

Supper was over, and Pierre who at first de- 
clined to speak about his captivity was gradu- 
ally led on to do so. 

“But it's Hue that you remained in Moscow 
to kill Napoli*tm?” NatAsha ask(*d w'ith a slight 
smile. “I guessed it then when we met at the 
Sukharev tower, do you lemcinbeir” 

Pierre admitted that it was true, and from 
that was giadiially led by Piincess Mary’s ejues- 
tions and especially by NatAsha's into giving 
a detaded account of his adventure's. 

At first he spoke with the amused and mild 
irony now customary with him toward every 
body and especially toward himsell, but when 
he came to dc'senbe the hen rots and sufferings 
he had witnc*ssecl he was unconsciously car- 
ried away and began speaking with the sup- 
pressed emotion of a man re experiencing in 
recollection strong impiessions he has lived 
through. 

Princess Mary with a gentle smile looked 
now at Pierre and now at Natasha. In the 
whole naiiative she saw onl) Picric* and his 
goodness. Naiaslia, leaning c)n her elbow, the 
expression oi her lace constantly changing 
with the n.iirativc, watched Pierre with an 
attention that never wandered— evidently hei- 
sell c’xpcTiencing all that he described. Not 
only her look, but her exclamations and the 
brief (juestions she put. showed Pierie that she 
understood just what he wished to convey. It 
was clear tliat slic* undc‘i stood not only w'liat 
he said but also what he wished to, but could 
not, express in words. The account Picric 
gave of the incident with the child and the 
woman for protecting w'hom he was arrested 
was this: “It wasan awl ul sight— children aban- 
doned, some in the flames . . . One was snatched 
out before iny eyes . . . and thc*re weic women 
who had their things snatched off and their 
earrings lorn out . . he flushed and grew con- 
fusc'd, “7 hen a patrol arrived and all the men 
—all those w’ho were not looting, that is— were 
arrested, and I among them.” 

“1 am sure you’re not telling us everythinp*. 
I am sure you did something . . .” said NatAsha 
and pausing added, “something fine?” 

Pierre continued. When he spoke of the exc- 
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cution he wanted to pass over the horrible de- 
tails, but Natdsha insisted that he should not 
omit anything. 

Pierre bej^an to tell about KaraiAcv, but 
paused. By this time he had risen from the ta- 
ble and was paring the room, Natdsha follow- 
ing him with her eyes. Then he added: 

“No, you (an’t understand what 1 learned 
from that illiterate man— tliat simple fellow." 

“Yes, yes, go on!" said Natdsha. “Where is 
he?" 

“They killed him almost before my eyes." 

And Pierre, his voice trembling continually, 
went on to tell of the last days of their retreat, 
of Karatdev’s illness and his death. 

He told of his adventures as he had never 
yet recalled them. He now, as it were, saw a 
new meaning in all he had gone thtough. Now 
that he was telling it all to Natasha he experi- 
enced that pleasure which a man has when 
women listen to him— not clever women who 
when listening cither try to remember what 
they hear to enrich their minds and when op- 
j offers to retell it. or who wish to 

adopt it to some thought of their own and 
promptly contribute their own clever com- 
ments prepared in theirown little metital work- 
shop --i)ut the pleasure given by real women 
gifted with a capacity to select and absorb the 
very best a man showsof himself. Natasha wath- 
oui knowing it was all attention: she did not 
lose a word, no single cjuiver in Pierre’s voice, 
no look, no twitch of a muscle in his face, nor 
a single gesture. She caught the unfinished 
vs'ord in its flight and took it straight into her 
open hcMrt, divining the secret meaning of all 
Pieire's mental tiavail. 

Princess .Mary understood his story and sym- 
pathi/ed with him, but she now .saw .something 
else that ab.sorbed all her attention. She saw 
the possibility of love and h.ippine.ss between 
Natasha and Pierie, and the first thought of 
this filled her heart with gladness. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. The 
footmen came in with sad and stern laces to 
change the candles, but no one noticed them. 

Pierre finislu*d his stoiy. Natasha continued 
to look at him intently with bright, ..-"cntivc, 
and animated eyes, as it trying to understand 
something more which he had perhaps left un- 
told. Pierre in shamefaced and happy confu- 
sion glanced occasionally at her, and tried to 
dunk what to say next to iiuioducc a fresh 
subject. Princess Mary was silent. It occuired 
to none of them that it was three o’clock and 
time to go to bed. 


“People speak of misfortunes and suffer- 
ings," remarked Pierre, “but if at this moment 
I were asked: ‘Would you rather be what you 
were before you were taken prisoner, or go 
through all this again?’ then for heaven’s s^ke 
let Tiic again have captivity and horsefleshl 
Wc imagine that when we arc thiown out of 
our usual ruts all is lost, but it is only then that 
what is new and good begins. While there is 
life there is happiness. There is much, much 
before us. 1 say this to you," he added turning 
to NatJislia. 

“Yes, yes," she said, answering something 
quite cliflerent. "I too should wish nothing but 
to relive it all from the beginning." 

Pierre looked intently at her. 

“Yes, and nothing more," said Natdsha. 

“It’s not true, not true!" cried Pierre. “I am 
not to blame for beingalive and wishing to live 
—nor you cither." 

Suddenly Natasha bent her head, covered 
her lace with her hands, and began to cry. 

“What is it, Natasha?" said Princess Mary. 

“Nothing, nothing.” She smiled at Pierre 
through her tears. “Good night! It is time for 
bed." 

Pierre rose and took his leave. 

Princess Maty' and Natdsha met as usual in 
the bedroom. 1 hey talked of what Pierre had 
told them. Princess Mary did not express her 
opinion of Pierre nor did Natasha speak of 
him. 

“Well, good night, Mary!" said Natdsha. 
“Do you know, I am often afraid that by not 
spc.{^ iiig of him’’ (she meant Prince Andrew) 
“for fear of not doing justice to our feelings, 
v^'c forget him." 

Princess Mary sighed deeply and thereby ac- 
knowledged the justice of Natasha’s remark, 
but she did not express agTcement in words. 

“Is it possible to forget?’’ said she. 

“It dicl me so much good to tell all about it 
today. It was haid and painful, but good, very 
good!" said Natdsha. “1 am sure he really loved 
him. That is why 1 told him . . . Was it all 
right?” she added, suddenlv blushing. 

“ I'o tell Pierre? Oh, yes. What a splendid 
man he is!’’ said Princess Mary. 

“Dt) you know, Mary . . .’’ Natdsha suddenly 
said with a mischievous smile such as Princess 
^^ary had not seen c^n her face for a long time, 
“he has somehow grown so clean, smooth, and 
fresh— as if he had just come out c^t a Russian 
bath; do you understand? Out of a moral bath. 
Isn’t it true?" 
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"Yes,” replied Princess Mary. "He has great- under you too, without ever being wronged.” 
ly improved.” "And your children?” 


"With a short coat and his hair cropped; 
just as if, well, just as if he had come straight 
from the bath . . . Papa used to . . 

"I understand why he'" (Prince Andrew) 
"liked no one so much as him," said Princess 
Mary. 

"Yes, and yet he is quite different. They say 
men are friends when they are quite different. 
That must be true. Really he is quite unlike 
him~in everything.” 

"Yes, but he’s wonderful.” 

"Well, good night,” said Natasha. 

And the same mischievous smile lingered 
for a long time on her face as if it had been 
forgotten there. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

It was a long time before Pierre could fall 
asleep that night. He paced up and down his 
room, now turning his thoughts on a difficult 
problem and frowning, now suddenly shrug- 
ging his shoulders and witicing, and now smil- 
ing happily. 

He was thinking of Prince Andrew, of Natd- 
sha, and of their love, at one moment jealous 
of her past, then reproaching himscU for that 
feeling. It was already six in the morning and 
he still paced up and down the room. 

"Well, what’s to be done if it cannot be 
avoided? What's to be done? Evidently it has 
to be so,” said he to himself,. and hastily un- 
dressing he got into bed, happy and agitated 
but free from hesitation or indecision. 

"Strange and impossible as such happiness 
seems, I must do everything that she and I 
may be man and wife,” he told himself. 

A few days previously Pierre had decided to 
go to Petersburg on the Friday. When he awoke 
on the Thursday, Savc^lich came to ask him 
about packing for the journey. 

"What, to Petersburg? What is Petersburg? 
Who is therein Petersburg?” he asked involun- 
tarily. though only to himself. "Oh, yes, long 
ago before this happened 1 did for some reason 
mean to go to Petersburg, ' he reflected. "Why? 
But perhaps I shall go. What a good fellow he is 
and how attentive, and how he remembers 
everything.” he thought, looking at Sav<51ich's 
old face, "and what a pleasant smile he hasl” 

"Well, Sav^lich, do you still not wish to ac- 
cept your freedom?” Pierre asked him. 

"What's the good of freedom to me, your 
excellency? We lived under the late count— the 
kingdom of heaven be hist— and we have lived 


"The children will live just the same. With 
such masters one can live.” 

"But what about my heirs?” said Pierre. 
"Supposing I suddenly marry ... it might hap- 
pen,” he added with an involunta*'y smile. 

"If I may take the liberty, your excellency, it 
would be a good thing.” 

"How easy he thinks it,” thought Pierre. "He 
doesn't know how^ teriible it is and how dan- 
gerous. 1 oo soon or too late ... it is terrible!” 

"So what are your orders? Are you starting 
tomorrow?" asked Savelich. 

"No, I'll put it off for a bit. I'll tell you latcT. 
You must forgive the trouble I base put )r)ii 
to,” said Pierre, and seeing Sav<l’*lich smile, he 
thought: "But how strange it is that he should 
not know that now there is no Petersbing for 
me, and that that must be settled first of all! 
But probably he knows it w'cll enough and is 
only pretending. Shall I ha\e a talk with him 
and see what he thinks?” Pierre reflected. “No, 
anenher time.” 

At breaklast Pierre told the princc'ss, his 
cousin, that he had been to sec Princess Mary 
the day before and had there met— "Whom do 
you think? Natasha Rostbsal” 

I he princess seemed to see nothing more 
cxtraoiciinary in that than if he had seen .\nna 
Semenovna. ^ 

"Do you know her?" asked Pierre. 

"1 have seen the princess,” she replied. "I 
heard that they were arranging a match lor 
her with young Rostciv. It would be a very 
good thing for the Rostovs, they are said to 
be utterly ruined.” 

"No; I mean doyouknowNatdsha Rostdva?” 

"I heard about that affair of hers at the time. 
It was a great pity.” 

"No, she either doesn't understand or is pre- 
tending,” thought Pierre. "Better not say any- 
thing to her cither.” 

The princess too had prepared provisions 
for Pierre’s journey. 

"How kind they all arc,” thought Pierre. 
"What is surprising is that they should troublu 
about these things now when it can no longer 
be of interest to them. And all for mcl” 

On the same day the Chief of Police came 
to Pierre, inviting him to send a representative 
to the Faceted Palace to recover things that 
were to be returned to their owners that day. 

"And this man too,” thought Pierre, looking 
into the face of the Chief of Police. "What a 
fine, good-looking officer and how kind. Fancy 
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bothering about such trifles now I And they 
actually say he is not honest and takes briljcs. 
What nonsense! Besides, why shouldn’t he lake 
bribes? That's the way he was brought up, and 
everybody docs it. But what a kind, pleasant 
face and how he smiles as he looks at me.** 

Pierre went to Princess Mary’s to dinner. 

As he drove through the streets past the 
houses that had been burned down, he was 
surprised by the beauty of those ruins. I'he 
pictiircsqucncss of the chimney stacks and tum- 
ble-down walls of the burned-out cjuaiters of 
the town, stretching out and concealing one 
another, reminded him of the Rhine and the 
Colosseum. The cabmen he met and their pas- 
sengers. the carpenters culling the timber for 
new houses with their axes, the women hawk- 
ers, and the shopkecpeis.all looked at him with 
cheerful beamingeyesthat seemed to say: “Ah, 
there he is! I.et*s see what will come of it!’* 

At the entrance to Princess Mary’s house 
Pierre felt doubtful whether he had really 
been there the night before and had really seen 
N ;tas*i.i a 'id talked to her. “Perhaps I imagined 
it; perhaps I shall go in and find no one there.’’ 
But he had hardly entered the room before he 
felt her presence with his whole being by the 
loss of his sense of freedom. She was in the 
same black dress with soft folds and her hair 
was done the satnc way as the day before, yet 
she was (juite dilFerciit. Had she been like this 
when he entered the day before he could not 
h)r a moment have failed to rccognire her. 

She was as he had known her almost as a 
child and later on as Prince .-Xiidrew’s fianc<^e. 
A bright c]uc*stioning light shone in her eyes, 
and on her face was a friendly and strangely 
roguish expression. 

Pierre dined with them and would have 
spent the whole evening there, but Piincess 
Maty was going to vespers and Pierre left the 
house with her. 

Next day he came early, dined, and stayed 
the whole evening. Though Princess Nfary and 
Natasha were evidently glad to see their visitor 
and though all Pierre’s interest was now cen- 
tered in that house, by the evening they had 
talked over everything and the convcisation 
passed from one trivial topic to another and 
repeatedly broke off. He stayed so long that 
Princess Mary and Nat Asha exchanged glances, 
evidently wondering when he would go. Pierre 
noticed this but could not go. He felt uneasy 
and embarrassed, but sat on because he simply 
could not get up and take his leave. 

Princess Mary, foreseeing no end to this. 


rose first, and complaining of a headache be- 
gan to say good night. 

“So you are going to Petersburg tomorrow?'* 
she asked. 

“No, I am not going,’’ Pierre replied hastily, 
in a surprised tone and as though offended. 
“Yes ... no ... to Petersburg? 'l omcjrrow— 
but 1 won’t say good-by yet. I will call round 
in case you have any commissions for me,’* 
said he, standing bcfcjre Princess M.Ty and 
turning red. but not taking his departure. 

Natasha ga\c him her hand and went out. 
Princess Mary on the other hand instead of go- 
ing away sank into an armchair, and looked 
sternly and intently at him with her deep, ra- 
diant eyes. The weariness she had plainly 
shown befoic had now quite passed off. With a 
deep and long-di awn sigh sheseemed to be pre- 
pared for a lengthy talk. 

When Natdsha left the room Pierre’s confu- 
sion and awkwardness immediately vanished 
and were replaced by eager excitement. He 
quickly moved an armchair toward Princess 
Mary. 

“Yes, I wanted to tell you,’’ said he, answer- 
ing her look as if she had spoken. “Priiuess, 
help me! What am I to do? Can I hope? Prin- 
cess, my dear friend, listen! I know it all. I 
know I am not worthy of her, I know it’s im- 
possible to speak ot it now. But 1 want to be a 
brother to her. No, not that, I don’t, 1 can’t . . .’’ 

He paused and rubbed his face and eyes 
with his hands. 

“W’ell,’’ he went on with an evident effort 
at self-control and coherence. “I don’t know 
when 1 began to love her, but 1 ha\e loved her 
and her alone all my life, and 1 love her so that 
1 cannot imagine life without her. I cannot 
propose to her at present, but the thought th.it 
perhaps she might someday be my wife and 
that J may be missing that possibility . . . that 
possibility ... is terrible. 'J ell me. can I hope? 
Tell me what I am to do, dear pniucss!” he 
added after a pause, and touchccl her hand as 
.she did not reply. 

“I am thinking of what you have told me,’’ 
answered Princess Mary. “ I'his is what 1 will 
say. You are right that to speak to her of lo\c 
at present . . .’* 

Princess Mary stopped. She was going to say 
that to speak of love was impossible, but she 
stopped because she had seen by the sudden 
change in Nat Asha two days before that she 
w^ould not only not be hurt if Pierre spoke of 
his love, but that it was the very thing she 
wished for. 
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“To speak to her now wouldn’t do/* said the 
princess all the same. 

“But what am I to do?** 

“Leave it to me,” said Princess Mary. “I 
know . . .** 

Pierre was looking into Princess Mary’s eyes. 

“Well? . . . Well? . . .** he said. 

“I know that she loves . . . will love you/* 
Princess Maiy corrected herself. 

Before herwordswere out, Pieirehad spuing 
up and with a Lightened exptession seized 
Princess Mai 7 ’s hand. 

“What makes you think so? You think I may 
hope? You think ...?’’ 

“Yes, I think so,** said Princess Mary with a 
smile. '*Wnte to hei parents, and leave it to 
me. I will tell her when 1 can. I wish it to hap- 
pen and my heart tells me it will.** 

"No. it cannot bel How happy I ami But it 
can’t be. . . . How happy 1 am! No, it can’t 
be!" Pieire kept saying as he kissed Princess 
Mary’s hands. 

“Go to Petersburg, that will be best. And I 
will w'lite to you," she said. 

“To Petersburg? Grj there? Very well, I’ll go. 
But I may come again tomorrow?" 

Next day Pierre came to say good-by. Natasha 
was less animated than she had been the day 
before; but that day as he looked at her Pmre 
sometimes felt as it he was vanishing and that 
neither he nor she existed any longer, that 
nothing existed but happiness. "Is it possible? 
No, it can’t be,** he told himself at every look, 
gesture, and word that filled his soul with 

j«y- 

When on saying good by he took her thin, 
slender hand, he could not help holding it a 
little longer in his own. 

“Is it possible that this hand, that face, those 
e^es, all this treasure of feminine charm so 
strange to me now, is it possible that it will 
one clay be mine forevcT, as familiar to me as 
I am to myself? . . . No, that’s impossible! . . .** 

"Good-by, Count," she said aloud. "I shall 
look forward very much to your leturn," she 
added in a whisper. 

And these simple worus, her look, and the 
expression on her face which accompanied 
them, formed for two months the subject of in- 
exhaustible memories, interpretations, and 
happy meditations for Pierre. “ ‘I shall look 
forward very much to your return. . . .' Yes, yes, 
how did she say it? Yes, *I shall look forward 
very much to your return.* Oh, how happy 1 
am! What is happening to me? How happy 1 
ami" said Pierre to himself. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Tin RE WAS NoriiiNc in Pierre’s soul now at all 
like what had troubled it during his courtship 
of Hel^*ne. 

He did not repeat to himself with a sicken- 
ing feeling of shame the words he had spoken, 
or say: "Oh. why did I not say that?" and, 
“Whatever made me say *Je vous aimrT* On 
the contrary, he now repeated in imagination 
c\eiy wold that he or Nat/isha had spoken and 
pictmed everv detail of her face and smile, 
and did not wish diminish or add anything, 
but only to repeat it again and again. 'Iheic 
was now not a shadow of doubt in his mind as 
to whether what he h.ul undertaken was light 
or wrong. Only one leiiible doubt sometimes 
crossed his mind- "Wasn’t it all a dream? Isn’t 
Princess Mary mistaken? Ain I not too con- 
ceited and sell-con hdent? 1 believe all this— 
and suddenly Prim ess Mary will tell hei, and 
she will be suie to smile and say: ‘Howstiange! 
He must be deluding himsell. Doesn’t he know 
that he is a man, just a man, while I . . . ? I am 
something altogether dilh-ient and higher.’ ** 

'1 hat was the only doubt often tioubling 
Pierre. He did not now make any plans. 'I he 
happiness befoie him appealed so inconceiv- 
able that il only he could attain it, it w'ould be 
the end of all things. Everything ended wMth 
that. 

A joyful, unexpei ted ficnzy.of which he had 
thought himself incapable, possessed him. I he 
whole meaning of lile-not for him alone but 
for the whole w^oi Id— seemed to him centeied 
in his love and the possibility of being loved 
by her. At limes eveiybody seemed to him to 
be occupicxl with one thing only— his lutiire 
happiness. Sometimes it schemed to him th.it 
other people were all as pleased as he wms him- 
self and merely tried to hide that pleasure by 
pic tend mg to be busy with other interests. In 
cveiy word .ind gestiiie he saw allusions to his 
happiness. He often sui prised those he met by 
his significantly happy looks and smiles whuh 
seemed to express a secret understanding be- 
tween him and them. And when he realized 
that people might not be aware of his happi- 
ness, he pitied them with his whole heart and 
felt a desire somehow to explain to them that 
all that occupied them was a mere frivolous 
trifle unworthy of attention. 

When it was suggested to him that he should 
enter the civil service, or when the war or any 
general political affairs were discussed on the 
assumption that everybody’s welfare depended 
on this or that issue of events, he would listen 
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with a mild and pitying smile and surpnse 
people by his strange (oinments But at tins 
time he saw everybody— both those who, as 
he imagined, understood the real meaning oI 
hie (that is, wliat he was lecling) and those 
iinioitiiiiates who evidently did not undei 
stand It— in the hi iglit light ol the emotion that 
shone* within himself, and at once without any 
C‘ffoTl saw 111 everyone he met everything that 
was good and svorihy of hi ing lo\ed 

When dealing with the afians and papers 
of his dead wife, her mcmoiy aieuised in him 
no le ( ling but pity that she had not known the 
bliss he now knew Prinee Vasili who basing 
obtained a new post and some liesh decota 
tions was particularly pioiid at this time, 
seemed to him a pathetic, kindly old man much 
to be pitied 

Ofte n III afterlife Pierre reeallcel this period 
of blissful insanity All the siesss he loimed 
of men and eiKuinstanies at this time le 
tnained tiue for him always He not only did 
not renounee thtm suliseijuenth. hut when he* 
w doubt or inwaullv at saiiaiue, he le 
feiud to the* sicws he had held at this time of 
his madness and they alwass pi os id ion tit. 

“I may hasc appearid stiaiige and (jueir 
then," h( thought ‘but 1 ssas not so mad as 1 
seemed On the eontraiy I ss is then wi'cr and 
had mote insight than at an\ ofhei lime and 
unde rslooel all that is ssoiih undcistanding 
in life, because . . bee uise I ssas happs ' 

Piene’s insanity eonsislcil in not waiting as 
he used to do, to diseosei peisonal iftiiliutcs 
which he teiined "good cjudities’ in people 
befoie losing them his heait ss is now osei 
(lowing SMlh lose, and bs losing people, ssith 
out cause he diseosei ed indubitable causes lor 
losing them 

CH \P1 PR XX 

Aitir PiiRRi's mpARiiRi- til It fiist c'sening, 
when Natasha had said to Pi me ess Maiy ssith 
a gaily mocking smile "He hsoks pist, yes pist 
as if he had come out of a Russian baih -in a 
shoit coat and with his haii eiopped " some 
thing hidden and unknown to heiself but 
urepicssible. awoke in Natashas soul 

Lseiy thing her lace, svalk, look, .ind soiec, 
was sudelenly alicied lo her ossn suijiiise a 
power of life and hope ol h.ippmess lose lo 
the suifaee and clemancled s.itisi.ietiein 1 lom 
that esenmg she seemed to hasc loi gotten all 
that had happened lo he i She no longei com 
plained of hci position did not sas a wonl 
about the past, and no loiigei feaied tej make 


hapj>v plans for the future She spoke little of 
Pierre but when Princess Mary mentioned 
him a long extinguished light once more kin 
died in her eyes and her lips curved with a 
strmge smile 

1 he change that took place in N lUsha at 
first surpiised Piintess \Iar\ but when she 
iindei stood its mcMiung it grieved her "Can 
she have loved iny brother so little as to be 
able to foigct liim so soon? ' she thought wlu 11 
she reflected on the ch inge But wlu n she was 
with Natasha she was not vexed witli lier and 
did not icproieh hei 1 he rcawakcru d power 
cjf life that had seized Natasha was so evidently 
iriepressible and unexpected by her that in 
hei pusence Pi me ess Maiy felt that she had 
no right to rtpn)aeh her even m her heart 

Natasha gave heiself up so fully and fiankly 
to this new fee ling that she* did not try to hide 
the fact that she was no longer sad, but bright 
and eheeiful 

When Pimeess ^^.l^v letuined to her loom 
after her nocturnal tilk with Pierie, Natasha 
met hei on the threshold 

' He has spoken" ^es? He has spoken"" she 
repeated 

And a jo)ful vet pathetic expression which 
seemed to beg forgiveness (or lier |oy settled 
on N itash«i s fate 

' I w lilted to listen at the dejor, but 1 knew 
you would tell me " 

I ndersimdible and tone lung as the look 
with which Natasha gazed at liei seemed to 
Princess Maiy and soiiy is she w is to see lier 
agu ifion these words piiiuil her for a mo 
men^ She lemembeied her bioihet and his 
love 

"But what's to be* elone^ She eaii'i help it," 
thought the pniuess 

\nd vMth a sad and rather stern look she 
told Nat isha all that Pitiie had said On hear- 
ing that he w is going to Pelersbuig N itasha 
was t>tounded 

" lu Petcisbuig'" she itpeucd as if unable 
to unclei stand 

But noticing the grieved expression on Piin- 
cess Marv ^ f ue slu guessed the reason ol that 
sadness and suddenlv began to erv 

* Man, ’ said she* ic 11 me what I should do’ 
I am all iid of being bad Whatever you tell 
me* I will do 1 ell me . . ." 

"Sou love hum' 

"\es ’ whispered XatAsha. 

"Ihcn vshv an vou civmg? I am happv fc^r 
youi sake" said Pimeess Miiy, v\ho bceaiise 
ol those tears ijuite forgave Natasha’s joy. 
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**It won't be just yet— someday. Think what 
fun It will be when 1 am his wite and you 
marry Nicholas!” 

"Natdsha, 1 have asked you not to speak of 
that. Let us talk about you.” 


They were silent awhile. 

“But wh> go to Petersburg?” Natdsha sud- 
denly asked, and hastily replied to her own 
question. “But no, no, he must. . . . Yes, M.iry, 
He must. . . 



First Epilogue; 1813-20 


CEIAPTER I 

SrM‘N Yi ARS h;id passed. 'Fhe storm-tossed sea 
of Euiopcaii history had sul>sided within its 
shores and seemed to have become calm. But 
the in) stcr ions foi < cs t liat move huina n i ty (mys- 
terious because the lawsof tlieir motion are un- 
known to us) continued to opetate. 

Though the siirlace of die sea of history 
seemed motionless, the niovemenl of humanity 
went on as unceasingly as the flow of lime.Vai- 
ious groups of people formed and clissohed, 
the coming formation and dissolution of king- 
doms and displacement of peoples was in 
course of prepaiaiion. 

T'he sea of liistory was not diiveti spasmodi- 
cally iioin shoie to shoie as presiously. It was 
seething in its depths. Historic figures were not 
borne by the waves from one shore to another 
as befoie. They now seemed to rotate on one 
spot. Hie histoiical figures at the head of ar- 
mies, who foimeily icllectod the movement of 
the masses by ordeiing wais, campaigns, and 
buttles, now reflected the restless movement 
l)y )>oliticnland diplomatic combinations, laws, 
and treaties. 

T'he historians call this activity of the histor- 
ical figures "the reaction." 

In dealing with this period thev siernlv con- 
demn the historical peisonages who, in tlicir 
opinion, causc'd what they dc'scribc as the ie- 
adinji. All the well known people of that pe- 
riod, from Alexander and Napoleon to Ma- 
dame de Stael, Phot ins. Schelling, Fic htc, ('ha- 
teaubi'iand, and the rest, pass before their 
stern judgiimnt seat and an* acc]uittcd or con- 
demned according to whether they conduced 
to fn ogress or to jeat tion. 

According to their accounts a reaction took 
place at that time in Russia also, and the chief 
culprit was Alexander I. the same man who ac- 
cording to them was the chief cause of the lib- 
eral movement at the conniiencemeiit of his 
reign, being the savior of Russia. 

T'licre is no one in Russian literature now, 
from sch(K>lboy essayist to learned historian. 


who does not throw his little stone at Mexan- 
cler for things he did wTong at this ]>eiiod of 
his reign. 

"He ought to have acted in this wav and in 
that way. In this case he did well and in that 
case badly. He behaved admirably at the be- 
ginning of his reign and during iSin, but act- 
ed badly by giving a constitution to Poland, 
foMiiing the Holy Alliance, entrusting power 
to Arakchc‘ev. favoring Golitsviiand mvsticism, 
and afteiwarcls Shishkc'iv and Photius. He also 
acted badly by concerning himself with the ac- 
tive army and dislianding the Semenov regi- 
ment." 

It would lake a dozen pages to enumerate 
all the rc*[)ioathes the historians address to 
him, based on their knowledge of what is good 
for human It). 

What do these rej)roaches mean? 

Do not the veiy actions lor which the histo- 
lians praise Alexander I (the libeial attempts 
at the beginning of Ins reign, his snuggle with 
Napolc'on, the fnitiness he displayed in 1812 
and liie campaign of 181 vj) flow' from the same 
some the ciicumstanccs of his biiih. educa- 
tion, and life— that made his peisonality what 
it was and fiom which the actions fi>r which 
thc-y blame him (the Holy .Alliance, the resto- 
ration of Poland, and the leaction of 1820 and 
later) also flowx*d? 

In what docs thcsubsianccof those rcpioach- 
es lie? 

It lies in the fact that an historic character 
like .Vlexander I. standing on the liighest pos- 
sible pinnae le of human power with the blind- 
ing light of history focused upon him; a char- 
actei exposed to those strongest of all influ- 
ences: the intrigues, flattery.and self-deception 
insepaiable Irom power; a character who at 
every moment of his life felt a responsibility 
for all that was happening in Kuroj>e; and not 
a fictitious hut a live character who like every 
man had his personal habits, passions, and im- 
pulses tow'ard goodness, beauty, and truth— 
that this character— though not lacking in vir- 
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tue (the historians do not accuse him of that) 
—had not the same conception of the welfare 
of humanity fifty years ago ' as a present-day 
professor who from his youth upwards has 
been occupied with learning: that is, with 
books and lectures and with taking notes from 
them. 

But even if we assume that fifty years ago 
Alexander I was mistaken in his view of what 
was good tor the people, we must inevitably 
assume that the historian who judges Alexan- 
der will also after the lapse of some time turn 
out to be mistaken in his view of what is good 
for humanity. 7’his assumption is all the more 
natural and inevitable because, watching the 
movement of histoiy. we sec that every year 
and with c'ach new writer, opinion as to what 
is good for mankind changes: so that what 
once seemed good, ten years later seems bad, 
and vice versa. And what is more, we find at 
one and the same time cjuite contradictory 
views as to what is bad and what is good in his- 
tory: some people regard giving a constitu- 
tion to Poland and forming the Holy Alliance 
as praiseworthy in Alexander, while others re- 
gard it as blameworthy. 

I'hc activity of Alexander or of Napoleon 
cannot be called useful or harniiul, for it is 
impossible to say for what it was useful or 
harmful. If that activity displeases somebody, 
this is only because it does not agree with his 
limited utidcistancling of what is good. Wheth- 
er the preservation of my fiither's house in 
Moscow, or the glory of the Russian arms, or 
the prosperity of the Petersburg and other uni- 
versities, or the freedom of Poland or the great- 
ness of Russia, or the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, or a certain kind of European culture 
called “progress" appear to me to be good or 
bad, I must admit that besides these things the 
action of every historic character has other 
more general purposes inaccessible to me. 

But let us assume that what is calk'd science 
can harmonize all contradictions and posses.ses 
an unchanging standard of good aiicl bad by 
which to try historic characters and events; Jet 
us say that Alexander could have clone every- 
thing differently; let us say that with guidance 
from those who blame him and who profess to 
know the ultimate aim of the movement of hu- 
manity, he might have arranged matters ac- 
cording to the program his present accusers 
would have given him— of nationality, freedom, 
equality, and progress (thc'.se, I think, cover the 
ground). l.et us assume that thi.s program was 

* IVar and Peace was completed in 1869.- Tr. 


possible and had then been formulated, and 
that Alexander had acted on it. What would 
then have become ol the activity ol all tho.se 
who opposed the tendency that then prevailed 
in the government— an activity that in the 
opinion of the historians was good and benefi- 
cent? J heir activity would not ha^'e existed: 
there would have been no life, there would 
have been nothing. 

11 we admit that human life tan be ruled by 
reason, the possibility of life is destroyed. 

CHAPTER II 

If wj- Asst'MK as the historians do that great 
men lead humanity to the attainment of cer- 
tain ends— the greatness of Russia or of France, 
the balance of power in Europe, the diffusion 
of the ideas of the Revolution, general prog- 
ress. or anything else— then it is impossible 
to explain the tacts of history svithout intro- 
ducing the conceptions of chance and f^enius. 

If the aim ol the European wars at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century had been 
the aggraiidi/ement of Russia, that aim might 
base been accomplished without all the pre- 
ceding wars and without the insasion. If the 
aim was the aggrandi/etnent of Eiance, that 
might base been attained without the Revolu- 
tion and without the Empire. 11 the aim was 
the dissemination of ideas, the printing press 
could base accomplishc'd that iniich better 
than waifaie. If the aim was the piogress of 
civilization, it is t*asy to see that thc'ie are other 
wa>s ol dill using civilization more expedient 
tlian by the destruc tion of wealth anci of hu- 
man li\es.. 

Why did it happen in this and not in sonic 
other w\iy? 

Because it happenc'd sol “C/muce created the 
situation: genius utilized it." says history. 

But what is tJunuc? What genius? 

"I he words c hame and genius do not denote 
any really existing thing and thcTclore can- 
not be clcfined. 1 hose words only denote a 
certain stage of understanding of phenomena. 
I do not know why a certain event occurs: I 
think that I cannot know it: so I do not try to 
know it and I talk about chance. I sec a force 
producing efiects beyond these opc of ordinary 
human agencies; 1 do not understand wiry this 
occ urs and I talk ol genius. 

'Eo a herd of rains, the ram the herdsman 
drives each evening into a special enclosure 
to Iced and that becomes twice as fat as the 
others must seem to be a genius. And it must 
appear an astonishing conjunction of genius 
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with a whole series of extraordinary chances 
that this rain, who instead of getting into the 
general fold every evening goes into a special 
enclosure where there arc oats—that this very 
rain, swelling with fat, is killed for meat. 

lint the rains need only cease to suppose that 
all that happens to them happens solely lor 
the atfainnient ol their sheepish aims: they 
need only admit that what happens to them 
may also have purposes heyoiul their k(*n, and 
they will at once perceive a unity and coher- 
ence in what happened to the ram that was 
fattened. Even ii they do not know lor what 
pin pose iliey arc fattened, thc*y will at least 
know that all that happened to the ram did 
not happen accidentally, and will no longer 
nec*d the conceptions ol (havee or trnnus. 

Only by renouncing our claim U) discern a 
purpose immediately intelligible to us, and ad- 
mitting the ultimate put pose to be beyond 
our ken, may we discern the secpience of ex- 
periences in the li\esof historic characters and 
perceive the cause of the effect they produce 
(inrommensurablc'with ordinary human capa- 
bilities), and then the words diance i\nd genius 
become superfluous. 

We need only conf<‘ss that we do not know 
the purpose cjf the Iiiropean convulsions and 
that we know only the facts—that is, the mur- 
dcis, first in France, then in Italy, in Africa, in 
Prussia, in Austria, in Spain, and in Russia— 
and that the movements from the west to the 
east and from the east to the west lorm the es- 
sence and purpose of these events, and not 
onlv shall we have no need to see c*xceptional 
ai)ility and genius in Napoleon and Alexander, 
but we shall be unable to consider them to be 
anv thing but like other men, and we shall imi 
be obliged to have recourse to chance for an 
explanation of those small events which made 
these people what they were, but it will be 
clear that all those small events were inevita- 
ble. 

By discarding a claim to knowledge of the 
ultimate purpose, we shall clearly perceive 
that just as one cannot imagine a blossom or 
seed lor any single plant bettersuited toitthan 
those it produces, so it is impossible to imagine 
any two people more completely adapted down 
to the smallest detail for the purpose they had 
to fulfill, than Napoleon and Alexander with 
all their antecedents. 

CHAPTER III 

Tiif FUNDAMi-NrAi. and essential significance 
of the European events of the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century lies in the movement of 
the mass of the European peoples from west 
to east and afterwards from east to west. The 
commencement of that movement was the 
movement from west to cast. For the peoples of 
the west to be able to make their warlike move- 
ment to Moscow it was necessary: (j) that they 
should form themsedves into a militaiy group 
of a si/e able to endure a collision with the 
warlike military group of the east, ( 2 ) that 
they should abandon all established traditions 
and customs, and (v^) that during thcii military 
movement they should have at their head a 
man who coulcl justify to himself and to them 
the deceptions, robberies, and murders which 
w’cjiild have to be committed during that move- 
ment. 

Ami beginning with the French Revedution 
the old inaclcc|uaicly largcgroup was destroyed, 
as well as the old habits and traditions, and 
stc p by step a group was formed of larger di- 
mensions with new customs and traditions, 
and a man was produced vsho would stand at 
the head of the coming movement and bear 
the responsibility for all that had to be clone. 

A man without convictions, without habits, 
without traditions, without a name, and not 
even a Frenchman, emerges— by what seem 
the strangc'st chances— from among all the 
seething Fieiuh parties, and without joining 
any one ol them is borne forward to a promi- 
nent position. 

I'he ignorance of his colleagues, the weak- 
ness and insignificance of his opponents, the 
fmiikness of his falsehoods, ancl the dazzling 
and V If confident limitations of this man raise 
him to the head of the army. 7'he brilliant 
qualities of the soldiers of the army sent to 
Italy, his opponents’ rcliiclance to fight, and 
his own childish audacity and self-confidence 
secure him military fame. Innumerable so- 
called chances accompany him everywhere. 
Flic disf.ixor into which he falls with the lal- 
ers ol France turns to his advantage. His at- 
tempts to avoid his predestined path are im- 
siuc cssful: he is not received into the Russian 
service, and the appointment he seeks in Tur- 
key comes to nothing. During the war in Italy 
he is several times on the verge of destruction 
and each time is saved in an unexpected man- 
ner. Owing to various diplomatic considera- 
tions the Russian armies— just those which 
might have destroyed his prestige— do not ap- 
pear upon the scene till he is no longer there. 

On his return from Italy he finds the gov- 
ernment in Paris in a process of dissolution in 
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which all those who arc in it are inevitably 
wiped out and destroyed. And by chance an 
escape from this dangerous position ptesents 
itself in the form of an aimless and senseless 
expedition to Africa. Again so-called chance 
accompanies him. Impregnable Malta surren- 
ders without a shot: his most reckless schemes 
are a'owncd with success. I'hc enemy’s lleet, 
ivhich subsequently did not let a single boat 
pass, allows his entire army to elude it. In 
Africa a whole scries of outrages are commit- 
ted against the almost unarmed inhabitants. 
And the men who commit these crimes, es- 
pecially their leader, assure themselves that 
this is admirable, this is glory—it lescmbles 
Caesar and Alexander the Great and is there- 
fore good. 

This ideal of gloiy and which 

consists not merely in considering lurthing 
wrong that one does but in priding onesell on 
every crime one cornniiLs, ascribing to it an in- 
comprehensible supernatural significance— 
that ideal, destined to guide this man and his 
associates, had scope for its development in 
Africa. Whatever he does succeeds. The plague 
does not touch him. The cruelty of murdering 
prisoners is not imputed to him as a fault. His 
childi.shly rash, uncalled-for, and ignoble de- 
parture from Alrica, leaving his comrades in 
distress, is set down to his credit, and again the 
enemy's fleet twice lets him slip past. When, 
intoxicated by the crimes he has committed so 
successfully, he reaches Paris, the dissolution 
of the republican government, which a year 
earlier might have ruined him, has reached its 
extreme limit, and his presence there now as a 
newcomer free from party entanglements can 
only serve to exalt him— and though he him- 
self has no plan, he is quite ready for his new 
role. 

He had no plan, he was afraid of everything, 
but the parties snatched at him and demanded 
his participation. 

He alone— with his ideal of glory and gran- 
deur developed in Italy and Egypt, his insane 
self-adulation, his boldne.ss in crime and frank- 
ness in lying— he alone could justify what had 
to be done. 

He is needed for the place that awaits him, 
and so almost apart from his will and despite 
his indecision, his lack of a plan, and all his 
mistakes, he is drawn into a conspirac7 that 
aims at seizing power and the conspiracy is 
crowned with success. 

He IS pushed into a meeting of the legisla- 
ture. In alarm he wishes to flee, considering 


himscll lost. He pretends to fall into a swoon 
and says senseless things that should have 
ruined liini. lJut the once proud and shrewd 
rulers of France, feeling that their part is 
played out, are even more bewildered than he, 
and do not say the words they should have said 
to destroy him and retain their pewer. 

Chance, millions of c ham c.s,givc him power, 
and all men as if by agreement co-operate to 
confirm that powc'r. Chance forms the charac- 
ters of thcrulci's of France, who submit to him; 
chame lorms the character of Paul I of Russia 
who iccogni/cs his government; chance coii- 
tiivcs a plot against him which not only fails 
to harm him but confirms his power. Chame 
puts the Due d’Knghien in his hands and un- 
expectedly causes him tokill him— thereby con- 
vincing the mob more forcibly than in any 
other wa\ that he had the tight, since he had 
the might. Chance contuses that though he 
diiccts all his ellorts to prepare an expedition 
against England (which would inevitably have 
ruined him) he never carries out that inten- 
tion, but unexpectedly falls upon Mack and 
the Austrians, who surrender without a battle. 
Chance and give him the victory at 

Austcilit/; arid hy chame aW men, not only the 
French but all Europe— exc ept England which 
does not take part in the events about to hap- 
pen— despite their lornicr horror and detesta- 
tion of his Climes, now recognize his authority, 
the title he has given himseli, and his ideal of 
grandeur and glory, which seems excelleniand 
reasonable to them all. 

As if nicasiiiing themselves and preparing 
for the coming movement, the western forces 
push toward the east several times in 1805, 
i8ofi, 1807, and 1809, gaining strength and 
grow'iiig. In 1811 the group ol people tliat had 
iormed in France unites into one group with 
the peoples ol Central Europe. The strength 
of the justification of the man who stands at 
the head of the movement grows with the in- 
creased size of the group. During the ten-year 
preparatory period this man had formed rela- 
tions with all the crowned heads of Europe. 
The di.scrcdited rulers of the world can op- 
pose no reasonable ideal to the insensate Na- 
poleonic ideal of gloty and grandeur. One aft- 
er another they hasten to display their insig- 
nificance before him. I'hc King of Prussia 
sends his wife to seek the great man's mercy; 
the Emperor of Austria considers it a favor 
that this man receives a daughter of the Caesars 
into his bed; the Pope, the guardian of all that 
the nations hold sacred, utilizes religion for 
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the aggrandizement of the great man. It is not 
Napoleon who prepares himself for the accom- 
plishment of his role, so much as all tliose 
round him who prepare him to take on him- 
self the whole responsibility for what is hap- 
pening and has to happen. There is no step, 
no crime or petty fraud he (ommits, which in 
the mouths of those around him is not at once 
represented as a great deed. I'he most suitahlc 
fete the Germans can devise for him is a cele- 
bration of Jena and Auerstiidt. Not only is he 
great, but so are his ancestors, his brothers, his 
stepsons, and his brothcrs-in-law. Everything 
is clone to deprive him of the remains of his 
reason and to prepare him for his terrible 
part. And when he is ready so too are the forces. 

The invasion pushes eastward and reaches 
its final goal— Moscow. That city is taken; the 
Russian army suffers heavier losses than the 
opposing aimies had suffered in thefornierwar 
from Austerlitz to VVagram. But suddenlv in- 
stead of those chances and that genius which 
hitherto had so consistently led him by an un- 
intr.i-inted series of successes to the predes- 
tined goal, an innumerable secjuence of inverse 
chances occur— from the cold in his head at 
Borodind to the sparks which set Moscow on 
fire, and the frosts— and instead of frerilus, stu- 
pidity and immeasurable baseness become evi- 
dent. 

The invaders flee, turn back, flee again, and 
all the chances are now not for Napoleon but 
always against him. 

A countennovement is then accomplished 
from cast to west with a remarkable resem- 
blance to the preceding movement from west 
to cast. Attempted drives from cast to west- 
similar to the contrary mosements of 1805, 
1807, and 1809— precede the great westward 
movement; there is the same coalescence into 
a group of enesrmous dimensions; the same 
adhesion of the people of Central Euiopc to 
the movement; the same hesitation inichvay, 
and the same increasing rapidity as the goal is 
approached. 

Paris, the ultimate goal, is reached. 'Flic Na- 
poleonic government and army arc destroyed. 
Napoleon himself is no longer of any count; 
all his actions are evidently pitiful and mean, 
but again an inexplicable chance occurs. The 
allies detest Napoleon whom they regard as 
the cause of their sufferings. Deprived of pow- 
er and authority, his crimes and his craft ex- 
posed, he should have appeared to them what 
he appeared ten years previously and one year 
later— an outlawed brigand. But by some 


strange chance no one perceives this. His part 
is not yet ended. 'Fhc man who ten years be- 
fore and a year later was considered an out- 
lawed brigand is sent to an island two days' 
sail from France, which for some reason is pie- 
sented to him as his dominion, and guards are 
given to him and millions of money are paid 
him. 

CHAPTER IV 

The fi.ooi> of natio.ns begins to subside into 
its normal channels. I he waves of the great 
movement abate, and on the calm surface ed- 
dies are formed in which float the diplomatists, 
who imagine that they have caused the floods 
to abate. 

But the smooth sea again suddenly becomes 
disturbed. The diplomatists think that their 
disagreements are the cause of this frc.sh pres- 
suie of natural forces; they anticipate w^ar be- 
tween their sovereigns; the position seems to 
them insoluble. But the wave they feel to be 
rising docs not come from the ejuarter they 
expect. It rises again from the same point as 
before— Paris. The last backwash of the move- 
ment from the west occurs: a backwash which 
serscs to sohe the apjiaiently insuperable dip- 
lomatic clifhc ulliesaiul ends the military move- 
ment of that period of history. 

The man who had devastated Francercturns 
to France alone, without any conspiracy anef 
without soldiers. Any guard might arrest him, 
but by a strange chance no one docs so and all 
rapiuroiislv greet the man they cursed the day 
be •u/H‘ and will cutse again a month later. 

man is still iicecled to justify the final 
collec live act. 

That act is performed. 

'I he last rcMe is played. The actor is bidden 
to disrobe and wash off his pow'der and paint: 
he will not be wanted any more. 

.And some vears pass during which he plavs 
a pitiful comedy to himself in solitude on his 
island, justifying his actions by intrigues and 
lies when the justification is no longer needed, 
and displaying to the whole world what it was 
that peopl* had mistaken for strength as long 
as an unseen hand directed his actions. 

The manager having brought the drama to 
a close and stripped the actor shows him to us. 

"See what you believed in! This is he! Do 
you now see that it was not he but 1 wdvo 
moved you?*' 

But dazed by the force of the movement, it 
was long before people understood this. 

Still greater coherence and inevitability is 
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seen in the life of Alexander I, the man who 
stood at the head of the countennovement 
from east to west. 

What was needed for him who, overshadow- 
ing others, stood at the head of that movement 
from cast to WTst? 

What was needed was a sense of justice and 
a sympathy with Iiuropean affairs, but a re- 
mote sympathy not dulled by petty interests: 
a moral superiority o\cr those sovereigns of 
the day who co-operated with him: a mild and 
attractive personality: and a personal griev- 
ance against Napoleon. And all this was found 
in Alexander 1 : all this had been prepared by 
innumerable so-called chances in his life: his 
education, his c‘arl\ liberalism, the advisers 
who surrounded him, and by Austerlitz, and 
Tilsit, and Erfurt. 

During the national war he was inactive be- 
cause he was not needed. But as soon as the 
necessity tor a general European war piesentcd 
itself he a]>pearcd in his place at the given mo- 
ment and, uniting the nations of Europe, led 
them to the goal. 

The goal is reached. After the final war of 
1815 Alexander possesses all possible power. 
How docs he use it? 

Alexander I— the paciher of Europe, the 
man who from his early years had stiiven only 
for his people’s welfare, the originator of the 
liberal innovations in his fatherland— now that 
he seemed to possess the utmost power and 
therefore to have the possibUity of bringing 
alx>ut the welfare of his peoples— at the time 
when Napoleoti in exile was drawing up child- 
ish and mendacious plans of liow he would 
have made mankind happy had he retained 
power— Alexander I. having fulfilled his mis- 
sion and feeling the hand of God upon him, 
suddenly recognizes the insignificance of that 
supposed power, turns awiiy from it, and gives 
it into the hands of contemptible men whom 
he despises, saying only: 

“Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy 
Name! ... 1 too am a man like the rest of vou. 
Let me live like a man and think of my soul 
and of God.” 

As the sun and each atom of ether is aspherc 
complete in itself, and yet at the .same time 
only a part of a whole too immense for man to 
comprehend, so each individual has within 
himself his own aims and yet has them to serve 
a general purpose incomprehensible to man. 

A bee settling on a flower has stung a child. 
And the child is afraid of bees and «le( lares 
tliat bees exist to sting people. A poet admires 


the bee sucking from the chalice of a flower 
and says it exists to suck the fragrance of flow- 
ers. A i)eekecj)er, seeing the bee collect pollen 
from floweis and carry it to the hive, says that 
it exists to gather honey. Another beekeeper 
whe^ has studied the life of the hive more close- 
ly .says that the bee gathcis pollen dust to feed 
tlie )oung bees and rear a cjueen, and that it 
exists to perpetuate its race. A botanist notices 
that the bee flying with the pollcirof a male 
flower to a pistil lertili/c*s the latter, and secs 
in this the purpose of the bee’s existence. An- 
other, observing the migration ol plants, no- 
tice's that the bee helps in this work, and may 
.say that in this lies the purpo.se ol the bee. But 
the ultimate purpose ol the bee is not exhaust- 
ed by the first, the second, or any of the proc- 
esses the human mind can discern. The higher 
the human intellect iisc's in the discovery of 
these pin poses, the more obvious it becomes 
that the ultimate pin pose is beyond out coiii- 
piehension. 

All that is atcessdjle to man is the i elation 
of the life of the bee to other manifestations of 
life. And so it is with the purpose of historic 
characteis and nations. 

CHAPTER V 

Na I Asha’s wi-ddinc, to Bozukhov, which took 
place in i8i*j. was the last happv cuent 111 the 
family of the old Rostovs. Count Ilva Rostov 
died that same year and, as always happens, 
aftei the lather’s death the family gioup broke 
up. 

1 he events of the previous ycMr: the* burn- 
ing of Moscow and the flight fiom it, the death 
of Prince Anchew, Natisha’s despair, IViya’s 
death, and the old countess' grief fell blow^ aft- 
er blow on the old count’s head. lie seemed to 
be unable to understand the meaning ol all 
these events, and bowed his old head in a spir- 
itual sense as if expecting and inviting further 
blows which would finish him. He seemed now 
frightened and distraught and now unnatural- 
ly animated and enterpiising. 

The arrangements for Natdsha’s marriage 
occupied him lor a while. He ordered ciinner;» 
and .sujipers and obviously tried to ap])car 
cheerful, but his cheerfulness was not infec- 
tious as it used to be: on the contrary it evoked 
the compassion ol those who knew and liked 
him. 

When Pierre and his wife had left, he grew 
very cjuict and began to complain ol depres- 
sion. A tew days later he fell ill and took to his 
bed. He realized from the first that he would 
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not get up again, despite the doctor’s encour- 
agement. The countess passed a fortnight in 
an armchair hy liis pillow without undressing. 
Every time she gave him his medic inehesobbed 
and silently kissed her hand. On his last day, 
sobbing, he asked her and his absent son to 
forgive him for having dissipated their prop- 
erty— that being the chief laiilt ol which lie was 
conscious. After receiving communion and 
unction he cjuietly died; and next day a throng 
of acciuaintances who came to pay their last 
respects to the deceased filled the house rented 
by the Rostdvs. All these acciuaintances. who 
had so oltcn dined and danced at his house 
and had so often laughed at him. now said, 
with a common fc'cling of self-reproach and 
emotion, as if justifying themselves; “Well, 
whatever he may have been he was a most 
woithy man. You don’t meet such men nowa- 
days. . . . And which of us has not weaknesses 
of his own?” 

It was just when the count’s aflairs had be- 
come so involved that it was impossible to say 
whai . oiild happem if he lived another year 
that he unexpectedly died. 

Nic holas was with the Russian army in Paris 
when the news ol his father’s death reached 
him. He at once resigned his commission, and 
without waiting for it to bcarccpted took leave 
of absence ancl went to Moscow. The state of 
the count’s affairs became c|uite obvious a 
month after his death, sin prising evcTyone by 
the immense total of small debts the existence 
of which no one had suspec ted. 1 he debts 
amounted to double the value of the property. 

Friends and relations advised Nicholas to 
decline the inheritance. Rut he regarded such 
a refusal as a slur on his father’s memory, 
which he lu'ld sacred, and therefore would not 
hear of refusing and accepted the inherit.incc 
together w’ilh the obligation to pay the debts. 

7'hc creditors who had so long bc’en silent, 
restrainc'cl by a vague but pow'crfiil influence 
exerted on them while he lived hy the count’s 
careless good nature, all proceeded to enforce 
their claims at once. As always happens in 
such cases rivalry sprang up as to which should 
get paid first, and those who like Milcn^ * held 
promissory notes given them as presents now 
became the most exacting of the creditors. 
Nicholas was allowc'd no lespite and no peace, 
and those who had seemed to pity the old man 
—the cause c^f their losses (if they were lossc's) 
—now remorselessly pursuc'd the young heir 
who had voluntarily undertaken the debts ancl 
was obviously not guilty of contracting them. 


Not one of the plans Nicholas tried suc- 
ceeded; the estate was sold by auctic^n for half 
its value, and half the debts still remained un- 
paid. Nicholas accepted thirty thousand ru- 
bles offered him hy his hrothcr-in-law Be/uic- 
hov to pay off debts he regarded as genuinely 
due for value received. Ancl to avoid being im- 
prisoned for the remainder, as the creel itors 
threatened, he re-entei ed the government serv- 
ice. 

He could not rejoin the army w'hcre he 
would have been made colonel at the next va- 
cancy. for his mother now clung to him as her 
one hold on life; and so despite his reluctance 
to remain in Moscow among people who had 
known him before, and despite his abhorrence 
of the civil service, he accepted a post in Mos- 
cow in that service, dotted the uniform of 
which he was so fond, and moved w'ith his 
mother and Sonya tci a small house on the Sf- 
vtsc*v Vra/.hek.' 

Natasha and Pierre were living in Peters- 
burg at the time and had no clear idea of 
Nicholas’ circumstances. Having borrowed 
money from his brother-in law, Nicholas tried 
to hide his wrc^tched condition from him. His 
position was the more chtticull because with 
his salary of twelve hundred rubles he had not 
only to keep himself, his mother, and S6nya, 
but had to shield his mother from knowledge 
of their poverty. I’he countess could not con- 
ceive of life without the luxurious conditions 
she had been used to from childhood and, un- 
able to realize how hard it was for her son, 
kepi demanding now a carriage (which they 
dici keep) 10 send for a friend, now some 
expensive article of food for herself, or wine 
for her son, or money to buv a present as a sur- 
prise for Natisha or Sonya, or lor Nicholas 
himself. 

Sonya kept house, attended on her aunt, 
read to her, put up with her whims ancl secret 
ill-wi^^ and helped Nicholas to conceal tlieir 
poverty from the old countess. Nicholas felt 
himself irredeemably indebted to Siinya lor 
all slic w'as doing for his mother and greatly 
admired lui patience ancl devotion, but tried 
to keep aloof from her. 

He seemed in his heart to reproach her for 
being too peifcct, and because there was noth- 
ing to reproach her with. She had all that peo 
pic are valued for, but little that could have 
made him love her. He fell that the more he 
valued her the less he loved her. He had taken 
her at her word when she wrote giving him his 

* A poor (jiiarter of Moscow.— Tr. 
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freedom and now behaved as if all that had 
passed between them had been long forgotten 
and could never in any case be renewed. 

Nicholas' position became worse and worse. 
The idea of putting something aside out of his 
salary proved a dream. Not only did he not 
save anything, but to comply with his mother's 
demands he even incurred some small debts. 
He could see no way out of this situation. The 
idea of marrying some rich woman, which was 
suggested to him by his female relations, was 
repugnant to him. The other way out— his 
mother's death— never entered his head. He 
wished for nothing and hoped for nothing, 
and deep in his heart experienced a gloomy 
and stern satisfaction in an uncomplaining en- 
durance of his position. He tried to avoid his 
old acquaintances with their commiseration 
and offensive offers of assistance; he avoided 
all distraction and recreation, and even at 
home did nothing but play cards with his 
mother, pace silently up and down the room, 
and smoke one pipe after another. lie seemed 
carefully to cherish within himself the gloomy 
mood which alone enabled him to endure his 
position. 

CHAPTER VI 

At the beginning of winter Princess Mary 
came to Moscow. From reports current in town 
she learned how the Rostdvswere situated, and 
how "the son has sacrificed himself for his 
mother," as people were saying. 

"I never expected anything else of him," 
said Princess Mary to herself, feeling a joyous 
sense of her love for him. Remembering her 
friendly relations with all the Rost6vs which 
had made her almost a member of the family, 
she thought it her duty to go to see them. But 
remembering her relations with Nicholas in 
Vor<Sne7h she was shy about doing so. Making 
a great effort she did however go to call on 
them a few weeks after her arrival in Moscow. 

Nicholas was the first to meet her, as the 
countess' room could only be reached through 
his. But instead of being greeted with pleasure 
as she had expected, at his first glance at her 
his face assumed a cold, stiff, proud expression 
she had not seen on it before. He inejuired 
about her health, led the way to his mother, 
and having sat there for five minutes left the 
room. 

When the princess came out of the countess* 
room Nicholas met her again, and with marked 
solemnity and stiffness accompanied her to the 
anteroom. To her remarks al^ut his mother's 


health he made no reply. "What's that to you? 
Leave me in peace," his looks seemed to say. 

"Why does she come prowling here? What 
docs she want? 1 can't bear these ladies and all 
these civilities!" said he aloud in Sdnya's pres- 
ence, evidently unable to repress his vexation, 
after the princess' carriage had disappeared. 

"Oh, Nicholas, how can you talk like that?" 
cried Sdnya, hardly able to conceal her delight. 
"She is so kind and Mamina is so fond of her!” 

Nicholas did not reply and tried to avoid 
speaking of the princess any more. But after 
her visit the old countess spoke of her .several 
times a day. 

She sang her praises, insisted that her son 
iiiust call on her, expressed a wish to see her 
often, but yet always became ill-humored when 
she began to talk about her. 

Nicholas tried to keep silence when his 
mother spoke of the princess, but his silence ir- 
ritated her. 

"She is a very admirable and excellent young 
woman," said she, "and you must go and call 
on her. You would at least be seeing somebody, 
and 1 think it must be dull ior you only seeing 
us.” 

"But 1 don't in the least want to, Mamma.” 

"You used to want to, and now you don't. 
Really I don’t understand yem, my dear. One 
day you arc ilull, and the next you refuse to 
see anyone." „ 

"But I never said I was dull." 

"Why, you said yourself you don't want 
even to sec her. She is a very admirable young 
woman and you always liked her, but now 
suddenly- you have got some notion or other in 
your head. You hide everything from me.” 

"Not at all. Mamma.” 

"If 1 were asking you to do something disa- 
greeable now— but 1 only ask you to return a 
call. One would think mere politeness re- 
quired it. . . . Well. 1 have asked you, and now 
1 won't interfere any more since you have se- 
crets from your mother." 

"Well, then. I'll go if you wish it." 

"It doesn't matter to me. 1 only wish it for 
your sake." 

Nicholas sighed, bit his mustache, and laid 
out the cards for a patience, trying to divert 
his mother's attention to another topic. 

The same conversation was repeated next 
day and the day after, and the day after that. 

After her visit to the Rostdvs and her unex- 
pectedly chilly reception by Nicholas, Prin- 
cess Mai 7 confessed to herself that she had 
been right in not wishing to be the first to call. 
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“I expected nothing else/' she told herself, 
calling her pride to her aid. “I have nothing to 
do with him and I only wanted to see the old 
lady, who was always kind to me and to whom 
1 am under many obligations." 

But she could not pacify herself with these 
reflections; a feeling akin to remorse troubled 
her when she thought of her visit. Though she 
had firmly resolved not to call on tlie Rostdvs 
again and to iorget the whole matter, she felt 
hersel f all the time in an awkward position. And 
when she asked herself what distressed her, she 
had to admit that it was her relation to Rostov. 
His cold, polite manner did not express his 
feeling for her (she knew that) but it con- 
cealed something, and until she could discover 
what that something was, she felt that she 
could not be at ease. 

One day in midwinter when sitting in the 
schoolroom attending to her nephew's lessons, 
she was informed that Rostov had called. With 
a finn resolution not to betray herself and not 
show her agitation, she sent for Mademoiselle 
Boi*r’*'iine and went with her to the drawing 
ro«)m. 

Her first glance at Nicholas’ face told her 
that he had only come to fulfill the demands 
of politeness, and she firmly resolved to main- 
tain the tone in which he addressed her. 

'1 hey spoke of the tountess’ health, of their 
mutual friends, of the latest war news, and 
when the ten minutes required by propriety 
had elapsed after which a visitor may rise, 
Nicholas got up to say good-by. 

With Mademoiselle Bourienne’s help the 
princess had maintained the conversation very 
well, but at the veiv last moment, just when 
he rose, she was so tired of talking of w'hat did 
not interest her, and her mind was so lull of 
the question why she alone was granted so lit- 
tle happiness in life, that in a fit of absent- 
mindedness she sat still, her luminous eyes 
ga/ing fixedly before her, not noth ing that he 
had risen. 

Nicholas glanced at her and, wishing to ap- 
pear not to notice her a bsti action, made some 
remark to Mademoiselle liourienne and tlien 
again looked at the princess. She still '.•f mo- 
tionless with a look of sullering on her gentle 
face. He suddenly felt sorry for her and was 
vaguely conscious that he might be the cause 
ol the sadness her face expressed. He wished to 
help her and say something plcMsant, butcould 
think of nothing to say. 

“Good- by. Princess!" said he. 

She started, flushed, and sighed deeply. 


"Oh, I beg your pardon," she said as if wak- 
ing up. "Are you going already. Count? Well 
then, good-by I Oh, but the cushion for the 
countess!" 

"Wail a moment. I’ll fetch it," said Made- 
moiselle Bourienne. and she left the room. 

They both sat silent, with an occasional 
glance at one another. 

"Yes, Piincess," said Nicholas at last with a 
sad smile, “it doesn’t seem long ago since wc 
first met at Boguchdro\o, but how much water 
has flowed since then! In what distress we all 
seemed to be then, yet I would give much to 
bring back that time . . . but there’s no bring- 
ing it i>ack.’’ 

Princess Mary gazed intently into his eyes 
with her own luminous ones as he said this. 
She seemed to be trying to fathom the hidden 
meaning of his words which would explain his 
feeling lor her. 

"Yes, yes," said she, "but you have no reason 
to regret the past.C^ount. As 1 understand your 
present life, 1 think you will always recall it 
with satisfaction, because the self-sacrifice that 
fills it now . . ." 

"I cannot accept your praise," he interrupted 
her hurriedly. "On the contrary 1 continually 
reproach myself. . . . But this is not at all an 
interesting or cheerlul subject." 

His face again resumed its former stiff and 
cold expression. But the piincess had caught a 
glimpse of the man she had known and loved, 
and it was to him that she now spoke. 

"I thouglit you would allow me to tell you 
this," she said. "I had come so near to you . . . 
and to all sour lamily that I thought )ou would 
not consider my SMiipathy misplaced, but I 
was mistaken," and suddenly her voice trem- 
bled. "1 don’t know wh\," she continued, re- 
covering herself, "but you used to be different, 
and . . .’’ 

"There arc a thousand reasons why'* laying 
special emphasis on the why. ‘‘ Thank you, 
Princess," he added softly. "Sometimes it is 
hard." 

"So that's why! That’s why!" a voice whis- 
pered in Pihicess Mary’s stuil. "No, it was not 
only that gay, kind, and frank look, not only 
that handsome exterior, that 1 loved in him. I 
divined his noble, resolute, self-sacrificingspirit 
too," she said to herself. "Yes, he is poor now 
and I am rich. . . . Yes, that's the only reason. 
. . . Yes, were it not for that . . ."Ancl remem- 
bering his former tenderness, and looking now 
at his kind, sorrowful face, she suddenly un- 
derstocKl the cause of his coldness. 
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*‘But why, Count, why?'" she almost cried, 
unconsciously moving closer to him. *‘Why? 
Tell me. You must tell mel" 

He was silent. 

“I don't understand your why. Count,” she 
continued, "but it’s hard for me ... I confess 
it. For some reason you wish to deprive me of 
our former friendship. And that hurts me.” 
There were tears in her eyes and in her voice. 
"I have had so little happiness in lilethatevery 
loss is hard for me to bear. . . . Excuse me, 
good-by 1" and suddenly she began to cry and 
was hurrying from the room. 

"Princess, for God's sake!" he exclaimed, try- 
ing to stop her. "Princess!" 

She turned round. For a few seconds they 
gazed silently into one another’s eyes— and 
what had seemed impossible and remote sud- 
denly became possible, inevitable, and very 
near. 

CHAPTER VII 

In the winter of 1813 Nicholas married Prin- 
cess Mary and moved to Bald Hills with his 
wife, his mother, and Sdnya. 

Within four years he had paid off all his re- 
maining debts without selling any of his wife’s 
property, and having received a small inherit- 
ance on the death of a cousin he paid his debt 
to Pierre as well. 

In another three years, by 1820. he had so 
managed his affairs that he was able to buy a 
small estate adjoining Bald Hills and was ne- 
gotiating to buy back Otradnoe— that being 
his pet dream.- 

Having started farming from necessity, he 
soon grew so devoted to it that it became his 
favorite and almost his sole occupation. Nich- 
olas was a plain farmer: he did not like inno- 
vations, especially the English ones then com- 
ing into vogue. He laughed at theoretical 
treatises on estate management, disliked fac- 
tories. the raising of expensive products, and 
the buying of expensive seed corn, and did not 
make a hobby of any particular part of the 
work on his estate. He always had before his 
mind’s eye the estate a., a whole and not any 
particular part of it. The chief thing in his eyes 
was not the nitrogen in the soil, nor the oxy- 
gen in the air, nor manures, nor special plows, 
but that most important agent by whicli nitro- 
gen, oxygen, manure, and plow were made ef- 
fective— the peasant laborer. When Nicholas 
first began farming and began to understand 
its different branches, it was the serf who es- 
pecially attracted his attention. The peasant 


seemed to him not merely a tool, but also a 
judge of fanning and an end in himself. At 
first he watched tlie serfs, trying to understand 
their aims and what they considered good and 
had, and only pretended to direct them and 
give orders while in reality learning Irom them 
their methods, their manner of speech, and 
their judgment of what was good and bad. 
Only when he had understood the peasants’ 
tastes and aspirations, had learned to talk their 
language, to grasp the hidden meaning of 
their words, and felt akin to them did he be- 
gin boldly to manage his serfs, that is, to per- 
form tow^ard them the duties demanded of 
him. And Nicholas’ management produced 
very brilliant results. 

Guided by some gift of insight, on taking up 
the management of the estates he at once un- 
erringly appointed as bailiff, village c‘lder, and 
delegate, the very men the serfs would them- 
selves have chosen had they had the right to 
choose, and these posts never changed hands. 
Before analyzing the properties of manure, be- 
fore entering into the dehit and credit (as he 
ironically called it), he found out how many 
cattle the peasants had and increased the num- 
ber by all possible means. He kept the peasant 
families together in the largest groups possible, 
not allowing the family groups to divide into 
separate households. He was hard alike on the 
lazy, the depraved, and the weak, and tried to 
get them expelled from the commune. 

He was as caieful of the sowing and reaping 
of the peasants’ hay and corn as of his own, 
and few lanciowners had their crops sown and 
harvested so early and so well, or got so good a 
return, as did Nicholas. 

He disliked having anything to do with the 
domestic serfs -the "drones” as he called them 
—and everyone said he spoiled them by his 
laxity. When a decision had to be taken re- 
garding a domestic seif, especially if one had 
to be punished, he always felt undecided and 
consulted everybody in the house: but when it 
was possible to have a doniesticserf conscripted 
instead of a land worker he did so without the 
least hesitation. He never felt any hesitation 
in dealing with the peasants. He knew that his 
every decision would be approved by them all 
with very few exceptions. 

He did not allow himself either to be hard 
on or punish a man, or to make things easy for 
or reward anyone, merely because he felt in- 
clined to do so. He could not have said by what 
standard he judged what he should or should 
not do, but the standard was quite firm and 
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definite in his own mind. 

Often, speaking with vexation of some fail- 
ure or irregularity, he would say: "What can 
one do with our Russian peasants?" and imag- 
ined that he could not bear them. 

Yet he lo\ed "our Russian peasants" and 
their way of lile with his whole soul, and for 
that very reason had understood and assimi- 
lated the one way and manner of farming 
whi(h produced good results. 

Countess Mary was jealous of this passion of 
her hushand’s and regretted that site could not 
share it ; luu she could not understand the joys 
and vexations he clerised Irom that world, to 
her so remote and alien. She could not under- 
stand why he was so panic ularly animated and 
happy when, alter getting up at daybreak and 
spending the whole morning in the fields or 
on the threshing floor, he returned from the 
sowing or mow'ing or reaping to base tc*a with 
her. She did not uiulerstand why he spoke with 
such admiration and delight of the farming of 
the thrilty and well to-do peasant Matthew 
Erip^*'!'* ' ’vho with his family had cart<*d corn 
all night; or of the fact that his (Nicholas') 
sheaves were already stacked before anyone 
else had his hanc'st in. She did not understand 
why he stepjjed out from the window to the 
veranda and smiled under his mustache and 
winked so joyfully, when warm steady rain be- 
gan to fall on the cby and thirsty shoots of the 
young oats. or why when the wind carried away 
a threatening cloud during the hay harvest he 
would return Iiom the barn, flushed, sun- 
burned, and f)erspiring, w ith a smell of worm- 
wood and gentian in his hair and, gleefully 
rubbing his hands, would say: “Well, one more 
dav and my grain and the pc'asants’ will all be 
under cover.” 

Still less did she understand why he, kind- 
hearted and always ready to anticipate her 
wishes, should become almost desperate when 
she brought him a petition from sc^me peasant 
men or w'omen wito had appealed to hc*r to be 
excused some work; wh) he, that kind Nicho- 
las, should obstinately refuse her, angrily ask- 
ing her not to interfere in what was not her 
business. She felt he had a world apart, which 
he loved passionately and which had laws she 
had not fathomed. 

Sometimes when, trying to understand him, 
she spoke of the good work he was doing for 
his serfs, he would be vexed and reply; "Not in 
the least; it never entered my head and 1 
wouldn't do that for their good! That's all 
poetry and old wives’ talk— all that doing good 
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to one's ncighborl What I want is that our 
children should not have to go begging. I must 
put our affairs in order while I am alive, that’s 
all. And to do that, order and strictness are 
esscaitial. . . . 'Fhat’s ail about it!" .said he 
clenching his vigorous fist. “And fairness, of 
course," he added, “for if the peasant is naked 
and hungry and has only one miserable hc>rse, 
he can do ncj good either for himself or for 
me.” 

And all Nicholas did was fruitful— probably 
just because he refused to allow himself to 
think that he was doing good to others foi vir- 
tue's sake. His means increased rapidly; serfs 
from ne ighboring estates came to beg him to 
buy them, and long aftei his death the memory 
of his administration was devoutly preservecl 
among the sei fs. "He was a master . . . the peas- 
ants’ affairs first and then his own. Of course 
he was not to be trifled with either— in a word, 
he Vwis a real master!" 

CHAPTER VIII 

Onk MAi'iiR connected with his management 
sometimes vvoiricd Nicholas, and that was his 
cpiick temper together with his old hussar hab- 
it of making fiee use of his fists. At first he saw 
nothing reprehensible in this, but in the sec- 
ond vear of his marriage his view of that form 
ol punishment suddenly changed. 

Once in summer he had sent tor the village 
elder irom Boguchdrovo. a man who had suc- 
ceeded to the post when Dron died and who 
was accused ol dishonesty and various irregu- 
larities Nicholas went out into the porch to 
question him, and immcdiatelv after the elder 
had given a few replies the sound of cries and 
blows were heard. On returning to lunch Nich- 
(vlas went up to his wife, who sat with her head 
bent low over her einbroidciv Irame, and as 
usual began to tell her what he had been do- 
ing that morning..\mong other things bespoke 
ot the Bogiicharovc^ elder. Countess Mary 
turned red and then pale, but continued to sit 
with head bowed and lips compressed and gave 
her husband no reply. 

“Such an insolent scoundrel!" he cried, grow- 
ing hot again at the mere recollection of him. 
"If he had told me he was drunk and did not 
see . . . But wffiat is the matterwith you, Mary?" 
he suddenly asked. 

C'ountess Mary raised her head and tried to 
speak, but hastily looked down again and her 
lips puckered. 

"Why. whatever is the matter, my dearest?” 

The looks of the plain Countess Mary always 
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improved when she was in tears. She never 
cried from pain or vexation, but always from 
sorrow or pity, and when she wept her radiant 
eyes acquired an irresistible charm. 

The moment Nicholas took her hand she 
could no longer restrain herself and began to 
cry. 

"Nicholas, I saw it ... he was to blame, but 
why do )ou . . . Nicholas!" and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

Nicholas said ncithing. He flushed crimson, 
left her side, and paced up and down the room. 
He understood what she was weeping aljout, 
but could not in his heart at once agree with 
her that what he had regarded from childhood 
as quite an everycl ty event was wrong. "Is it 
just sentimentality, old wMses* tales, or is she 
right?" he asked himself. Before he had soivc'd 
that point he glanced again at her tacc hlled 
with lose and yjain, and he suddenly realized 
that she was right and that he had long been 
sinning against himself. 

"Mary." he said softlv, going up to her, "it 
will never haj)pen again; 1 gi\c you my word. 
Never." he repeated in a tienibling soicc like 
a boy asking for forgiveness. 

I’he tears flowed faster still from the count- 
ess’ eyes. She took his hand and kissed it. 

"Nicholas, when did you brcjik your cameo?" 
.she asked to change the subjec t. looking at his 
finger on wiiich he wore a ring with a cameo of 
Laococin’s head. 

"Today— it was the same affair. Oh, Mary, 
don't lemind me of it!" and again he flashed. 
"I give you iny woicl of honoi it shan’t occur 
again, and let this always be a reminder tome,” 
and he pointed to the broken ling. 

After that, when in discussions w’ith his vil- 
lage elders or stewards the blood rushc'd to his 
face and his fists began to clench, Nicholas 
w'ould turn the broken ring on his finger and 
would drop his eyes before the man who was 
making him angry'. But he did forget himself 
once or twice within a iwelvc*month, and then 
he would go and confess to his wile, and would 
again promise that this should really be the 
very last time. 

“Mary, you must despise me!" he would say. 
"I deserve it." 

"You should go. go away at once, if you don't 
feel strong enriugh to control yourself," .she 
would reply sadly, trying to comfort her hus- 
band. 

Among the gentry of the province Nicholas 
was respected but not liked. He did not con- 
cern himself with the interests of his own class. 


and consec|ucntlysome thought him proudand 
others thought him stupid. 'I'he whole sum- 
mer, from spiing sowing to harvest, he w'as 
busy with the woik on bis farm. In autumn he 
gave himself up to hunting with the same busi- 
nesslike seriousness— leaving home for a month, 
or even two, with his hunt. In winter he visited 
his other villages or .spent his time reading. 
The books he read were chiefly historic.il, and 
on these he spent a certain sum every year. 1 Ic 
was collecting, as he said, a serious library, and 
he made it a lule to lead through all the hooks 
he bought. He would sit in his study with a 
grave air. reading— a ta.sk he first imposed up- 
on himself as a cliitv, hut which aftei wards be- 
came a habit affording him a special kind of 
plcasuie and a consciousness of being occu- 
pied with serious matters. In winter, except 
lor business excursions, he spent most ol Jus 
time at home making himself one with bis 
family and entering into all the details ol his 
chilchcMrs relations with their mother. The 
haiinony between him and his wife grewclosc'r 
and closc*r and he* daily discovered lrc*sh spir- 
itual treasuics in her. 

Kiom the lime ol his marriage Sonva had 
lived in his house. Bcloie that. Nichol.is had 
told his nile all that had passed helwcen hiin- 
selt andSc'mva.hlaming himsell and commend- 
ing hei. Hc' had asked Princc‘ss Mary to he 
gentle and kinefjo his cousin. .She thoroughly 
reali/c'd the wiong he had doncSdiiya, Iclt her- 
selt to blame towaid her, and imagined that 
her wcalih had inliuenccd Nicholas’ choice. 
She could not find laiilt wiili Sonya in any way 
and tried to he loud of hci, hut often felt ill- 
will toward her which .she could not o\eicomc‘. 

Once she had a talk with her Iriencl Natasha 
about Sonya and about her ow'ii injustice to- 
ward her. 

"You know," said Natdsha, "you have ic-ad 
the (h)spels a great deal -there is a passage in 
them that just fils. Sonya." 

"What?" asked (iountess Mary, surprised. 

" "Fo liim that hath shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away.’ You 
remember? She is one that hath not; why. I 
don’t know. Perhaps she lacks ergotism, I don’t 
know, l>iit from her is taken away, and every- 
thing has been taken away. Sometimes 1 am 
dreadfully sorry for her. Formerly I very much 
wanted Nicholas to marry her, but 1 always 
had a sort of presentiment ihat it would not 
come off. She is a iierile flower, you know- 
like some strawberry blossoms. Sometimes 1 
am sorry for her, and sometimes I think she 
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doesn’t feel it as you or I would.” 

Tliough Lountess M.ny told Natasha that 
those words in the (iospcl must he understood 
dilfercntly, yet looking at Sonya she agreed 
with Natlsha’s explanation. It really seemed 
that Sdiiya did not feel her position tiying.and 
had grownquiterecoiicilcd toherloi asa.s/er/Ze 
flower. She seemed to he loud not so much of 
individuals as of the lamily as a whole. Like a 
cat, she had attached herself not to the people 
hut to the home. She waited on the old count- 
ess. petted and spoiled the children, was al- 
ways ready to render the small sei\ices for 
which she had a gift, and all th's was uncoii- 
sciously accepted from her witli insufficient 
gratitude. 

'The country scat at Raid Hills had hc'en re- 
built, though not on the same stale as under 
the old prince. 

The huildings, hegun under straitened cir- 
cumstances, weie more than simple. 'I he im- 
mense house on the old stone loundations was 
ol wood, plastered f)nlv inside. It had bare 
deal r,f 'Ts and was luinished with \ery simjile 
hard sofas, armchairs, taldes, and chairs made 
hy their own serl carjjenters out ol theit own 
hirchwood. The house was spacious and h.id 
rooms for the house sells and afiaiiments tor 
visitois. Whole families of the Rostms’ and 
Holkdnskis’ relations sometimes came to Bald 
Hills with sixteen hoiscs and do/ens ol serv- 
ants and stayed for months. Besides that, four 
times a year, on tlie name days and birthdays 
ol the hosts, as many as a hundred visitors 
w’ould gather there lor a <lay or two. 'I he test 
of the year life pursued its unbroken routine 
wdih its ordinary occupations, and its break- 
fasts, lunches, dinners, and suj)pers, provided 
out ol the produce of the estate. 

CHAPTER IX 

It was the c\e ol St. Nicholas, the fifth of De- 
cember, 1820. Nataslia had been slaying at her 
brother\s with her liusband and children since 
eaily autumn. Pic'rre had gone to Petersburg 
on business of his own for three w'ceks as he 
said, but had remained there nearly seven 
weeks and was expected back eveiy miiiiiie. 

Besides the Bezukhov family, Nicholas’ old 
friend the retired General Vasili Dmirrich 
Denisov was staying with the Rostews this fifth 
ol December. 

On the sixth, whicli was his name day when 
the house would be full of visitors, Nicholas 
knew he would have to exchange his 'lariai 
tunic for a tail coat, and put on narrow boots 
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with pointed toc‘s, and drive to the new church 
he had built, and tlicn receive visitors who 
would come to congratulate him.cjller them re- 
Ircshmcnts, and talk about the clectif)ns of the 
nobility; hut he considered himsell entitled u, 
spend the eve of that day in his usual way. He 
examined the hailiH’s accounts of the tillage 
in Ryazan whicli helonged to his wile’s neph- 
ew, wiote two business letters, and walked over 
to the gianaiies, cattle )at(ls and stables be- 
foredinner. Hating taken precautions igaiiisi 
the general cIi imkcnncssto be expei t< d on the 
morrow because it tvas a great saint’s d it he 
returned to diniiCT, and without having rime 
for a pritate talk with his wife sal dotvii at 
the long table laid for tw'eniy poisons, at 
which the whole houschfild liad assembled. At 
that table were his mother, his mother's old 
lady fompanion Belova, his wile, their three 
children with iheii governess and tutor, liis 
will’s nephew with Ins tutor, Sdiita, Denisov, 
Natasha, her llnee childic n, their governess, 
and old Midiael ItAnot ich.the laic prince’sar- 
ihitect, who was living on in retirement at 
Bald Hills. 

(annitess M.ny sat at the other end of the 
table. When her husband took his place she 
concluded, Iroin the rapid manner in which 
alter taking up his table napkin hc' pushed 
back the tumbler and wdiieglass standing be- 
loic him, that he was out ol humor, as tvas 
sometinu's the case when he came in to din- 
ner straight horn the farm-^-cspecially before 
the soup. ( ountess Mary well knew' that mood 
of Ins. and when she hei self was 111 agoocl frame 
ol mnul ijuictlv wailed till he had had his soup 
and then began to talk to liim and make him 
admit th.it there was no cause lor his ill-humor. 
But todav she cpiile forgot that and was liiirt 
that he should be angvv with her without any 
rc.ison, and she felt unhappt. She askc'd him 
where he had been. He replied. She ag.iiii in- 
quired whether c'teit thing tvas going well on 
the larm. 1 ler unnatuial tone made him wince 
unpleasantly and he replied hastily. 

“ rhoii I’m not mistaken.” thought Countess 
Marv. ‘‘Whv is he crerss with me?” She lonchid- 
cd Irom his tone that he tvas vexed with her 
and wished to end the conteisation. She knew 
licr remarks sounded unnatural, hut could not 
refrain Irom asking some more i|uesiioiis. 

riianks to Denisov the conversation at table 
.soon became general and lively, and she did 
not talk to licr husband. When thev lelt the 
table and w'ciit as usual to thank the old c oiint- 
css, Countess Mary held out her hand and 
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kissed her husband, and asked him why he was 
angry with her. 

“You always have such stnnge fancies* I 
didn't even think of being angi\.“ he replied. 

But the woul always seemed to her to im- 
ply “Yes, I am angr) but I won't tell you why." 

Nicholas and his wife lived together so hap- 
pily that even Sonva and the old eountess, who 
felt jealous and would have liked them to dis- 
agree. could find nothing to leproach them 
with, but even they had then moments of an- 
tagonism Occasionally and it was always |ust 
after they had been happiest together, they 
suddenly had a feeling of estrangement and 
hostilitv. which occuired most fieipuntly diir 
mg Countess Mary s pregnancies, and this was 
such a time 

“Well. Ttiessieuis et mesdames “siid Nicho- 
las loudly and with appaient cheerfulness (it 
seemed to Countess M iivth U he did it on pur 
pose to vex her), “I have lieen on mv fc'ct since 
SIX this morning Tomoiiow I shall have tosuf 
fer, so today I’ll go and rest 

And without a word to his wife he went to 
the little sitting loom and lay down on the 
sofa 

“ 1 hat s alwavs the v\ay '' thought Countess 
Mary “He talks to evtrvone except me I see 
. I see that I am repulsive to him esjieeially 
when 1 am in this condition ’’ She looked down 
at her expanded figuie and in the gl iss at her 
pale, sallow emaciated face in vvliieh liei eyes 
now looked larger than ever 

And everv thing annoyeef her— Denisov's 
shouting and laughter, Nat«isha’s talk, and es- 
pecially a quick glance Sonya gave her 

S6nya was always the first cxeiisc Countess 
Mary found for feeling in itated 

Having sat awhile with her visitors without 
understanding anything c»f what they were 
saying, she sohly left the room and went to 
the nursery 

The children were playing at “going to Mos- 
cow" in a carriage made of chans aneJ invited 
her to go with them. She sat down and played 
with them a little, but the tliought of her hus- 
band and his unreasonable crossness worried 
her. She got up and, walking on tiptoe with 
difficulty, went to the small sitting room. 

“Perhaps he is not asleep. I'll have an ex- 
planation with him," she said to herself Little 
Andrew, her eldest boy, imitating his mother, 
followed her on tiptoe She did not notice him. 

“Mary, dear, I think he is asleep— he was so 
tired," said S6nya, meeting her in the large 
sitting room (it seemed to Countess Mary that 


she crossed her path everywhere). “Andrew 
mav wake him " 

Countess Mary looked round, saw little An- 
drew following hei, felt that Scinya was right, 
and foi that very reason flushed and with evi- 
dent difficulty rcirained from sayingsomething 
haish She made no rc ply, but to av )id obeying 
Sonva beckoned to \iidiewto follow her quiet 
ly and went to the door Sonya went away by 
anf>thei door kioni the room m which Nicho 
las was sleeping came the sound of his even 
breathing, every slightest tone of which was la 
miliar to his wife \s she listtncil to it she saw 
before her his smooth handsome loichc id his 
mustache and his whole face as she had so 
oftc n seen it in the stillness of the night when 
he slept Nicholas suddenly movt d and cleared 
his thio It And at ih.it moment little Andrew 
shouted lioin outside the door Pap d \l.im 
mis standing hcic' Countess Mary turned 
pale with flight and made signs to the boy 
He giew silent incl c|uiel c nsued fora monient, 
teiiible to Countess M iiy She knew how 
N ic hoi IS disliked l)eing w iktcl lluntliiough 
the door she he iid Nuhol is cU iiing his thro it 
ag iin and siining and his voice s nd crossly 

* I can t get i inoiiunt s pt uc Mary, is 
ih it )ou'' \\ hy did vou bung him hen ’ 

“I only came in to look and did not notice 
.. forgive me . 

Nicholas coughed and suel no more C ount 
ess Mary moved away from the door and took 
the bov back to the iiuiseiy I ivc minutes 1 iter 
little black eyed three vear old Natasha hei 
father’s ])et having Icained lioin her brother 
that Papa was asleep and Mamma was in the 
sitting room, ran to her father unobserved by 
her mother I he dark eyed little girl boldly 
opened the cic. iking door, went up to the* sofa 
with energetic steps of her sturdy little legs, 
and having exainined the position of her fa 
ther, who was asleep with his baek to her. rose 
on tiptoe arici kissed the hand which lay under 
his head Nicholas turned with a tender smile 
on his face 

“Natasha, Natisha*" came Countess Mary’s 
fnghtene'd whisper from the door “l*apa wants 
to sleep '* 

“No, Mamma, he doesn't want to sleep," said 
little Natdsha with convietion. “He’s laugh- 
ing " 

Nicholas lowered his legs, rose, and took 
his daughter in his arms 

“Come in, Mary," he said to his wife. 

She went in and sat down by her husband. 

“1 did not notice him following me," she 
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said timidly. “I just looked in.” 

Uoldinj5 his littlegirl willione arm. Nicholas 
glanced at his wile and, scTing her guilty ex- 
pression, put his other arm around her and 
kissed her hair. 

“May 1 kiss Mamina?” he asked Natdsha. 

Nat.isha smiled bashfully. 

“Again!” she commanded, pointing with a 
peremptory gesture to the spot where Nicho- 
las had placed the kiss. 

“1 don't know why you think I am cross.” 
said Nicholas, replying to thec{ucstion he knew 
was in his wife’s mind. 

“You have no idea how' unhappy, how lone- 
ly, I feel whenyouare like that. It always seems 
to me . . .” 

“Mary, don’t talk nonsense. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” he said gaily. 

“It seems to be that you can’t love me, that 
I am so plain . . . always . . . and now ... in 
this cond . . .” 

“Oh, how absurd you are! It is not beauty 
that endears, it’s love that makers us see beauty. 
It oiiiv Malvinas and women ol (hat kind 
who are loved for their beauty. But do I love 
my w’ife? I don’t lo\e her, but ... I don’t know 
how to pul it. Without you, or when some- 
thing comes between us like this, 1 seem lost 
and can’t do anything. Now’ do 1 love n*\ fin- 
ger? I don’t love it, but just tiy to cut it off!” 

“I’m not like that mysell, but 1 understand. 
So you’re not angry with me?” 

“Awfully angry!” he said, smiling and get- 
ting up. i\nd smoothing his hair he began to 
pace the room. 

“Do )ou know, Mary, w’hat I’ve been think- 
ing?” he bc'gan, immediately thinking aloud 
in liis w’ife’s presence now that they had made 
it up. 

lie did not ask if she w'as ready to listen to 
him. He did not care. .A thought had occurred 
to him and so it belonged to her also. And he 
told her of his intention to persuade Pierre to 
stay with thc'm till spring. 

(Countess Mary listened till he had finished, 
made some remark, and in her tutu began 
thinking aloud. Her thoughts were about the 
children. 

“You can sec the woman in her already,” 
she said in French, pointing to little Natdsha. 
“You reproach us women with being illogical. 
Here is our logic. I say: ‘Papa wants to sleep!' 
but she says. ‘No, he’s laughing.’ And she was 
right,” saici Countess Mary with a ha]>py smile. 

“Yes. yes.” And Nicholas, taking his little 
daughter in his strong hand, lifted lier high. 


placed her on his shoulder, held her by the 
legs, and paced the room with her. "^I here was 
an expression oi carefree happiness cjn the 
faces of both father and daughter. 

“But you know you may be unfair. You aie 
too fond ol this one,” his wife whispered in 
French. 

“Yes, but what am I to do? ... 1 try not to 
show . . .” 

At that moment they heard the sound of the 
door pulley and footsteps in the hall and ante- 
rcx)m, as if someone had arrived. 

“Somebody has come.” 

“I am sure it is Pierie. I will go and see,” said 
Countess Mary and left the room. 

In her absence Nicholas allowed himself to 
give his little daughter a gallop round the 
room. Out of breath, he took the laughing 
child cjuickly from his shoulder and pressc*d 
her to his heart. His capers reminded him ol 
daiu ing, and hioking at the child’s round hap- 
py little face he thought of what she would be 
like when he was an old man, taking her into 
society and dancing the ma/urka with her as 
his old father had danced Daniel Cooper w’ith 
his daughter. 

“It is he, it is he, Nicliolas!” said C^ountess 
Mary, re-enteiing the room a few minutes lat- 
er. “Now our Natasha has come to life. You 
should have seen her ecstasy, and how’ he caught 
it foi having stayed aw’ay so long. Well, come 
along now,cpiifk, cjiiick! It’s time you two were 
parted,” she added, looking smilingly at the 
little girl who clung to her father. 

Niif»olas went out holding the child by the 
hand 

Countess Mary remained in the sittiiigroom. 

“1 should never, never have believed that 
one could be so happy.” she whispered to her- 
self. A smile lit up her face but at the same 
time she sighed, and her deep eyes expressed a 
quiet sadness as though she felt, through her 
happi’iess, that theie is another sort of hap- 
piness unattainable in this life and of which 
she involuntarily thought at that instant. 

CHAPTER X 

Natasha had marrifd in the early spring of 
181 and in 1820 already had three daughters 
besides a son for whom she had longed and 
whom she was now nursing. She had grown 
stouter and broader, so that it was difficult to 
recognize in this robust, motherly woman the 
slim, lively Natasha of former days. Her fea- 
tures were more defined and had a calm, soft, 
and serene expression. In her face there was 
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none of the e^e^ glowing anim.Uion that had 
formerly Uiinod there and (onstiiutcd its 
charm Now her face and body were often all 
that one saw, and her soul was not \isiblc at 
all All that struck the e>e was a stiong hand 
some, and ferule woman The old hre \ciy 
rarely kindled in lur lace now I h U h ippened 
onl) when, as wms the rase that day her hus 
band iciurned home, or a sick child was conva- 
lescent, or when she and C ountess Mai y spoke 
of Pi nice Andrew (she ncvci nuiitioncd him 
to luT husband, who she iinaginc'd was jealous 
ol Pnnee \ndicw’s memon) 01 on the raic 
occasions when something happened to induce 
Ik r to sing i practn e she h id cjuite abandoned 
siiiee her marriage \t the rau moments when 
the old fire did kindle in her h indsome fully 
developed hodv she was even more attractive 
than in former d ivs 

Since their m image Natasha and her hus 
band had lived in Moscow, in Pcteisburg on 
their estate ncai ^^ostow or with her mother, 
that IS to sa) in Nicholas* house The voung 
Countess Bezukhova was not often seen in so 
cictv, and those who met hci there were not 
pleased with hci and found hci neither at 
tractive nor amiable Not tint Nitashi liked 
solitude— she did not know whether she liked 
it or not, she even thought that she did not— 
but with her pregnancies her confinements, 
the nursing of her ehildieii and sharing every 
moment of her husband s life she had de 
mands on her time which cyuld be sitishcd 
only byrenouncingsoc let) Mlwhohad known 
Natasha before hei main igc wondered at the 
ehangc in her as at something c xtiaoidinary 
Only the old countess with her mitcrnal in- 
stinct had realize cl that all Nat<isha s outbursts 
had been due to hei need of children and a 
husband— as she herself had onec e\claimed at 
Otradnoe not so mueh m fun as in ear lu st- 
and her mother was now surprised at the sur- 
prise expressed by those who had nevc'r under 
stood Natasha, and she kept saving that she 
had always known that N itasha would make 
an cxcnii^laiy wife and mother 

“Only she lets her lov of her husband and 
children overflow all bounds ' said the count 
css “so that It even becomc's absurd ” 

Natfisha did not follow the golden lulc ad- 
vocated byelever folk esjiecially by the I reneh, 
which says that a girl should not let herself go 
when she marries, should not neglect her ac- 
complishments, should be even more careful 
of her appearance than when she was unmar 
ried,and should iascinatehcr husband as much 


as she did before he became her husband Na- 
tasha on the eontiary had at once abandoned 
all her w itchc ly ol whic h her singing had bee n 
an imusii.dly powerful pait She gave it up 
just because it w is so powcifully seductive*. 
She took no pains with her nianncis or with 
clclic levol speech, or with her tojlei,oi to show 
he ISC If to her husband 111 her most becoming 
attitudes, or to avoid inconveniencing him 
b) being too exacting She acted in contiaclic 
tion to ill those mbs SJie felt that the allure 
menis instinct had formeily taught her to use 
would now be inerclv ridiculous in the c\(s of 
her husband, to w'hom she hid liom ihc first 
moment given lieisclf up eiitiiel)— that is witli 
het whole soul U iving no conic i of it hidden 
from him She ti It that Ik r unity with hci hus 
bind was not maintained b} the poetic feel 
ings that had attneud him to her but by 
some thing else— iiidc finite but fnnias the bond 
between her own body indsuul 

lo llulf out her culls put on fishionible 
dicsscs and sing romantic songs to i isc inite 
he r biisb ind would h ive seemed is sti ingc as 
tcv idorn herself to aftiact hciself lo adorn 
hciscll toi others might pcihij^s hive been 
agueable-she did not know but she hid no 
time at ill lor it I he chu f reason foi devoting 
no time c ither to singing to duss 01 to c boos 
ing her woids was tint she ic illy had no time 
to s|)iie foi these thiii<>s 

Wc know til it in in h is the faculty of beeom 
ing coinjilelelv absorbed 111 a siib)ect howcvci 
trivial It may be and ih it tlicie is no siibji c tso 
trivial th It It will not glow to infinite piojior 
lions if one’s c ntire ittcntioii is devoted to it 
1 he subject which wholly engiossed N.it.l 
sha s ittcntion wis hei family that is her hus 
band whom she had to keep so that he should 
belong entirely to her and to the home and 
the ehildicn whom she had to bear, bring into 
the woild nui sc, and bring up 
And the deejicr she penetrated not with 
her mind only but with her whole soul, her 
whole being into the subject that absorbed 
hci, the larger did that subject glow and the 
weaker and moic inadecpiate did her own j)ow- 
ers a|)|)car so that she concentrated themwliol- 
]> on that one thing and yet was unable to ac 
comjrlish all that she considered necessary 
There were then as now (onvcisations and 
discussions about women’s rights, the relations 
ol husband and wife and their freedom and 
rights, though th(*se themes were not yet 
termed questtom as they arc now, but these 
topics were not merely uninteresting to Na- 
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tdsha, she positively did not understand them. 

7’hcsc questions, tlien as now, existed only 
for those v\lu) sec nothing in marriage Imt the 
pleasure married people get Iroin one another, 
that is, only the beginnings r>f marriage and 
not its whole signihcance, which lies in the 
family. 

Disc ussionsaiid questions of thatkind, whk h 
are like the question ol how to get the greatest 
gratifuation Irom one’s dinner, did not then 
and do not iu)w exist for those lor whom the 
purpose ol a dinner is the nounshnient it af- 
lonls; and the purpose of rnairiage is the fain- 
ily. 

II the purpose of dinner is to nourish the 
body, a man w'ho eats tw^o dinners at once 
may perhaps get more enjoyment but will not 
attain his purjrose, for his stomach will not di- 
gest the two dinncis. 

li the yiurpose of marriage is the family, the 
person who washes to have many wives or hus- 
Irands may perhaps obtain niiuh pleasure, but 
in that case will not have a lamily. 

If .! ■ pm pose of food is nourislmient and 
the purposeol man iage is the himily, the whole 
cpiestion resolves itself into not eating more 
t han one c an digest, and not having moiew ives 
or husbands than are nc'eded lot the lamily— 
that is.cme wife or one husband. Natasha need- 
ed a husband. .V husband was given hei and he 
gave her a family. And she not onlv saw no 
need ol any other or better husband, but as all 
the powers ol her soul wcic intent on serv ing 
that husirand and lamily, she could not imag- 
ine and saw no interest in imagining how it 
would be il things were different. 

Nauisha did not care lor society in gc'iK'ral, 
but prized the more the society of her rela- 
tives— Conn tc'ss Mary, and her brother, her 
mother, and Schrya. She valued the company 
of those* to whom she could come striding di- 
shev eled from thc^ nursery in her dressing gown, 
and with jo^lul lace show a vellow instead ol 
a green stain c^n balry’snapkin.and li'omwlroni 
she could hc’ar rc'assiiring words to the cllect 
that baby was much better. 

To sue h an extent had Natasha let hcrscll go 
that the way she dressed and did her h n, her 
ill-chosen words, and her jealousy— she was 
jealous oi SeSnya, ol the governcs.s, and ol every 
woman, pretty or plain -wTie habitual .sub- 
jects of jest to those about her. I he general 
opinion vvas that Pierre was under his wile’s 
thumb, which w'as really true. From the vei 7 
first days ol their married life Natasha had an- 
nounced her demands. Pierre w'as greatly sur- 


prised hy his wife’s view, to him a perfectly 
novel one, that every moment ol his life be- 
longed to her and to the family. His wile's de- 
mands astonished him, but they also flattered 
him. and he submitted to them. 

Pierre’s siibjei t iorr consisted in the fact that 
he not only dared not flirt with, but dared not 
even speak smilingly to, any other woman; did 
not dare dine at the Club as a pastime, did not 
dare spend money on a whmi.and did iroi daic 
absent himself for any length of time, except 
on business— in which his wile include d his iri- 
tcllcc trial pursuits, which she did not in the 
lc*ast understand but to which she attributed 
great importance. T'o make up lor this, at 
home Pierre had the right to regulate his life 
and that ol the whole lamily exactly as he 
cheise. At home Natasha }>laced herself in tire 
position ol a slave to her husband, and the 
wiiole household went on tiptoe when he was 
ocf apied - that is. was reading or writing in his 
study. Pierre had Imt to show* a p.iriialily lor 
anything to get just what he liked doire alw’ays. 
He had only tr> express a wish and NaiAsha 
would jump) up and ruir to lirlfill it. 

Ihe entile household was gov'c*rncd accord- 
ing to Pierre’s supposed orcit*is, that is, by his 
wishers which Natrisha tried to guess. 'I heir 
way ol lilc and phue of reside nce, their ac- 
c|uainianccs and ties, Nataslra's occupations, 
the children’suj)!)! inging, were all selected rrot 
merely withrc*garcl to Pierre’s expressc^ci wishes, 
but to what Natasha Ironi the thoughts he ex- 
presNcd in corrversation sujiposc'd his wishes to 
be. ' fid she deduced the essentials oi his wish- 
es cjui'«‘ correctly, and having once arrived at 
ihenr »Inng to them tenaciously. When Pieiic 
Itimsell wanted to change his mind she would 
light him with his own weapons. 

Thus in a lime ol trouble ever memorable to 
him alter the birth ol their hist child who was 
delicate, when they h.id to change the wet 
nurse three times and Natasha lell ill Irom de- 
spair, Pierre one day told her of Rousseau’s 
view, with which he cjuilc agreed, that to have 
a wet nurse is unnatural and harmlul. When 
her next bsbv was horn, despite the opposi- 
tion of her nioihcT. the doctors, and even <d 
her husband himself— who were all vigorously 
opposed to her nursing her baby herself, a 
thing then unheard of and considerc'd injuri- 
ous- she insisted on having Iict own way. and 
after that nursed all her babies herself. 

It very olten hapjpenecl that in a moment of 
irr itation husband and wile would have a dis- 
pute, but long alterwards Pierre to his sur- 
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prise and delight would find in his wife's ideas 
and actions the very thought against which she 
had argued, but divested of everything super- 
fluous that in the excitement of the dispute he 
had added when exptessing his opinion. 

After seven years of marriage Pierre had the 
joyous and finii consciousness that he was not 
a bad man, and he felt this because he saw 
himselt reflectc’d in his wife. He Icit the good 
and bad within himself inextricably mingled 
and overlapping. But only what was really 
good in him was reflected in his wife, all that 
was not (]uite good was rejected. And this was 
not the result of logical reasoning but was a 
direct and mysterious reflection. 

CHAPTER XI 

Two MONTHS PRFvioiisi.Y wlicn PieiTC was al- 
ready staying with the Rostovs he had received 
a letter from Prince Theodore, asking him to 
come to Petersburg to confer on some impor- 
tant questions that were being discussed there 
by a society of which Pierre was one of the 
principal founders. 

On leading that letter (she always read her 
husband's letters) Natasha herself suggested 
that he should go to Petersburg, though she 
would feel his absence very acutely. She at- 
tributed immense importance to all her hus- 
band’s intellectual and abstract interests 
though she did not understand them, and she 
always dreaded being a hindr.ince to him in 
such matters. To Pierre’s timid look of iiicjuiry 
after reading the letter she replied by asking 
him to go, but to fix a definite date for his re- 
turn. He was given four weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence. 

Ever since that leave of absence had expired, 
more than a fortnight befoie, Natdsha had 
been in a constant state of alarm, depression, 
and irritability. 

Denisov, now a general on the retired list 
and much dissatisfied with the present state of 
affairs, had ariived during that fortnight. He 
looked at Natasha with sorrow and surprise as 
at a bad likeness of a person once dear. A dull, 
dejected look, random replies, and talk about 
the nursery was all he saw and heard from his 
former enchantress. 

Natdsha was sad and irritable all that time, 
especially when her mother, her brother, Sc'inya, 
or Countess Mary in their efforts to console her 
tried to excuse Pierre and suggested reasons 
for his delay in returning. 

"It’s all nonsense, all rubbish— those discus- 
sions which lead to nothing and all those idi- 


otic societiesi’’ Natdsha declared of the very af- 
fairs in the immense importance of which she 
firmly believed. 

And she would go to the nursery to nurse 
Petya, her only boy. No one else could toll her 
anything so comforting or so reasonable as 
this little three-month-old creature when he 
lay at her breast and she was consc ions of the 
movement of his lips and the snuffling of his 
little nose. I'hat creature said: "You are angry, 
you are jealous, you w'ould like to pay him 
our. you are afiaid— but here am II Ancl I am 
he . . .*’ and that was unanswerable. It was 
mc»rc th.in true. 

Duiing that fortnight of anxiety Natdsha 
resorted to the baby for comfort so often, and 
fussed over him so much, that she overfed him 
and he fell ill. She was terrified by his illness, 
and )et that was just what she needed. While 
attending to him she bore the anxiety about 
her husband moic easily. 

She was nursing her boy when the sound of 
Pieiic’s sleigh was heaid at the fiont door, and 
the old nuise— knowing how to please her mis- 
tress— enteicd the loom inaudibly but hurried- 
ly and with a beaming face. 

"Has he come?’’ Nat.asha asked cpiickly in a 
whisj)er, afraid to move lest she should rouse 
the do/ing baby. 

"He’s come, ma’am,’’ whispered the nurse. 

The blood rushed to Natasha’s lace and Jicr 
feet itivoluni.il il) mosed, but she could not 
jump up and lun out. d'he baby again <ipencd 
his t*yes and looked at her. "You’re here?’’ he 
seemed to be saying, and again la/ily smacked 
his lips. 

Cautiously withdrawing her breast, Nat.isha 
rocked him a little, handed him to the nurse, 
and WTnt with lapid steps toward the door. 
But at the door she stopped as if herconscience 
reproached her for having in her joy left the 
child too soon, and she glanced round. 'I'he 
nurse with raised elbows was lifting the in- 
fant over the rail of his cot. 

"Go, ma’am! Don’t worry, go!’’ she whis- 
pered, smiling, with the kind of familiarity 
that grows up between a nurse and her mis- 
tress. 

Natdsha ran with light footsteps to the ante- 
room. 

Denisov, who had come out of the study in- 
to the dancing room with his pipe, now for the 
first time recognized the old Natdsha. A flood 
of brilliant, joyful light poured from her trans- 
figured face. 

"He’s cornel’’ she exclaimed as she ran past* 
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and Denisov felt that he too was delighted that At that moment Nicholas and Countess 


Pierre, whom he did not much care lor, had re- 
turned. 

On reaching the vestibule Nat;isha saw a tall 
figure in a fur coat unwinding his scarf. “It’s 
he! It’s really he! He has come!’’ she said to 
herself, and rushing at him embiaccHl him, 
pressed his head to her breast, and then pushed 
liim bark and ga/ed at his iiiddy, happy face, 
covc-rc^d with hoarfrost. “Yes, it is he, happy 
and contciiicd. . . 

riien all at once she remembered the tor- 
tures of suspense she had experienced lor the 
last fortnight, and the joy that bad lit U]) her 
face vanished; she frowtied and overwhelmed 
Pierre with a torrent of reproaches and angry 
words. 

“Yes, it’s all very w’ell for you. You are 
pleased, you’ve had a good time. . . . But what 
about me? You might at lc‘ast have shown con- 
sideration for the childien. I am nursing and 
my milk was spoiled. . . . Petya was at death’s 
door. Rut you were enjoying yoursell. Yes. eri- 
joyng...” 

Pierre knew he was not to blame, for he 
could not have come sooner ; he knew this out- 
burst was unseemly and \vould blow over in a 
minute or two; above all he knew that he him- 
self was bright and hajipv. I le wanted to smile 
but dared not even think of doing so. He made 
a piteous, frightened face and bent dow^n. 

“I could not, on my honor. But how is Pet- 
ya?’' 

“All right now\C'ome along! I w'onder you’re 
not ashamed! If only you could see wdiat I was 
like without )oii, how I suffered!” 

“Ycni are well?” 

“Come, come!” she said, not letting go of his 
arm. And they werrt to their rooms. 

W’hcri Nic holas and his w'ife came to look lor 
Pierre he was in the nursery holding his baby 
son, who was again awake, on his huge right 
palm and dandling him. A blissful brightsmile 
w'as fixed on the baby’s broad face w’ith its 
toothless open mouth. lire storm was long 
since over and there w'as bright, joyous sun- 
shine on Naulsha's face as she ga/ed tenderly 
at her husband and child. 

"And have you talked everything w^ell over 
wdth Prince rheodore?” she asked. 

“Yes, capitally.” 

“You see, he holds it up.” (She meant the 
baby’s head.) “But how he did frighten me . . . 
You’ve seen the princess? Is it true she's in love 
with that . . 

“Yes, just fancy . . 


Mary came in. Pierre with the baby on his 
hand stooped, kissed them, and replied to 
their inc|uiries. But in spite of much that was 
interesting and had to be discussed, the baby 
with the little cap on its unsteady head evi- 
dently absorbed all his attention. 

“How sweet!” said Counte.ss Mary, looking 
at and playing w'ith the baby. “Now, Nicholas,” 
she added, turning to her husband, “I can’t 
understand how it is you don't see the charm 
of these delicious marvels.” 

“1 don’t and can’t.” replied Nicholas, look- 
ing coldh at the baby. “A lump of flesh. Come 
along, Pierre!’’ 

“And yet he’s such an affectionate father,” 
said C^ouritess Mary, vindicating her husband, 
“but only after they arc a yc‘ar old or so . . .” 

“Now. Pierre nurses them splendidly,” said 
Natasha. “He says his hand is just made for a 
balix’s seat. Just lorik!” 

“Only not for this . . .” Pierre suddenly ex- 
claimed with a laugh, and shifting the liaby 
he ga\e him to the nurse. 

CHAP TER XII 

As IN r\FKV large household, there w^re at 
Bald Hills se\er.d perfectly distinct worlds 
which merged into one harmonious w^hole, 
though each retained its own peculiarities and 
made concessions to the others. Every event, 
joyful or sad. that took place in that house was 
important to all these worlds, but each had its 
own special reasons to rejoice or grieve over 
thai occurrence independently of the others. 

Fo” instance, Pierre’s return was a joyful and 
important event and they all felt it to be so. 

'The servants— the most reliable judges of 
their masters because they judge not by their 
conversation or expressiesns of feeling but by 
tireir ac ts and wa\ of life— were glad c^f Pierre's 
return because they knew that when he was 
there ^a>unt Nichedas would cease going every 
day to attend to the estate, and would be in bet- 
ter spirits and temper, and also because they 
would all receive handsome presents for the 
holidays. 

The children and their governesses were 
glad of Pierre’s return because no one else 
clrcwv them into the social life of the household 
as he did. He alone could playontheclavichord 
that ('cossfitir (his only piece) to w’hich, as he 
.said, all possible dances could be danced, and 
they felt sure he had brought presents for them 
all. 

Young Nicholas, now a slim lad of fifteen. 
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delicate and intelligent, with curly light-brown Though the most absent-minded and for- 


hair and beautiful eyes, was delighted because 
Uncle Pierre as he called him w^as the object 
of his rapturous and passionate affection. No 
one had instilled into him this love for Pierre 
wiiom he saw only occasionally. Countess 
Mary who had brought him up had done her 
utmost to make him love her husband as she 
loved him, and little Nicholas did love his un- 
cle, but loved him with just a shade of con- 
tempt. Pierre, however, he adored. He did not 
want to be an hussar or a Knight of St. George 
like his uncle Nicholas; he wanted to be learn- 
ed, wise, and kind like Pierre. In Pierre’s pres- 
ence his face always shone with pleasure and 
he flushed and was breathless when Pierre 
spoke to him. He did not miss a single word 
he uttered, and would afterwards, wdth Dessal- 
les or by himself, recall and reconsider the 
meaning of everything Pierre had said. Pierre’s 
past life and his unhappiness piior to 1812 (of 
which young Nicholas liad torined a vague po- 
etic picture from some wordshe had overheard), 
his adventures in Moscow, his ca[)tivity, Platon 
Karatdev (of whom he had heard from Pierre), 
his love for Natasha (of whom the lad was also 
particularly fond), and especially Pierre’s 
friendship with (he father whom Nicholas 
could not roniemljer— all this made Pierre in 
his e\es a hero and a saint. 

From broken remarks about Natdshaand his 
father, from the emotion with which Pierre 
spr)ke of that dead father, and from the careful, 
reverent tencicrncss with whicfi Natasha spoke 
of him, the boy-, who was only just beginning 
to guess what love is, derived the notion that 
his father had loved Natdsha and when dying 
had lelt her to his friend, but the father whom 
the bf)y did not remember appeared to him a 
divinity who could not be pictured, and of 
whom he never thought without a swelling 
heart and tears of sadness and rapture. So the 
boy also was happy that Pierre had arrived. 

'Fhe guests welcomed Pierre because he al- 
ways helped to enliven and unite any company 
he was in. 

I’he grown-up niembc’^s of the family, not 
to mention his wife, WTie pleased to have back 
a friend whose presence made life run more 
smoothly and peacefully. 

The old ladies were pleased with the pres- 
ents he brought them, and especially that Na- 
tasha would now be herself again. 

Pierre felt the different outlooks of these 
various worlds and made haste to satisfy all 
their expectations. 


getful of men, Pierre, with the aid of a list his 
wife drew up. had now bought everything, not 
forgetting his niother-and brother-in-law’s com- 
missions, nor the dress material for a present 
to liehWa, nor toys tor his wife’s nephews. In 
the early days of his marriage it had seemed 
strange to him that his wife should expect him 
not to forget to procure all the things he under- 
took to buy, and he had been taken aback by 
her serious annoyance when on his lirst trip 
he forgot everything, lint in lime he grew used 
to this demand. Knowing that Natasha asked 
nothing for herself, and gave him commissions 
for others only when he himself had offered to 
undertake them, he now found an unexpected 
and childlike pleasure in this purchase of 
presents for everyone in the house, and never 
forgot anything. If he now incurred Natasha’s 
censure it was only for buying too many and 
too expensive things. I’o her other defects (as 
most people thought them, but which to Pierre 
w'erc cpialities) of untidiness and neglect of 
herself, she now addcMl stinginess. 

From the time that Piet re began life as a 
family man on a looting entailing heavy ex- 
penditure, he had no(ici?d to his surpri.se that 
he spc'iit only half as much as before, and that 
his affairs— which had been in disordei ol late, 
chiefly because ol his first wife’s debts— had be- 
gun to improve. ^ 

Life* w^as cheaper because it was circum- 
scribed: that most expensive luxury, tlie kind 
of life tliat can be changed at any inctment, was 
no longei his nor did he wish lor it. He felt 
that his way of lile had now ])cen settled once 
lor all till cleath and that to change it was not 
in his povv’cT, and so that way ol life proved 
economical. 

With a merry, smiling face Pierre was sort- 
ing his purchases. 

“What do you tliink c^f this?” said he, un- 
rolling a piece of stuff like a shopman. 

Natilsha, who was sitting opposite to him 
with her eldest daughter 011 lier lap, turned 
her sparkling eyes swiftly from her husband 
to the things he slewed her. 

“ I'hat’s for bel^va? Kxrcllcnt!” She felt the 
qUfility of the material. “It was a ruble an ar- 
shin, 1 suppose?’’ 

Pierre told lier the price. 

“Too dear!” Nauisha remarked. “How 
pleased the children will be and Mamma tool 
Only you need not have bought me this,” she 
added, unable to suppress a smile as she gazed 
admiringly at a gold comb set with pearls, of 
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ii kind then just coming into fashion. 

"Ad 61 e tempted me: slic ke])t on telling me 
to buy it,” returned Pierre. 

“When am I to wear it?” and Natasha stuck 
it in her coil of hair. “When I take little x\hisha 
into society? Pcrliaps they will be fashionable 
.again by then. Well, let’s go now.” 

And collecting the presents they v/ent first 
to the nursery and then to the old countess* 
rooms. 

'Uhe countess was sitting with her < ompanion 
lJel(*va. playing grand-patieiue as usii.il. when 
Pierre and Natasha came into the drawing 
room with parcels under their aims. 

The countess was now o\cr sixty, was cjuite 
gray, and wore a cap wdth a frill that sur- 
lounded her face. Her face had shriveled, her 
upjjcr lip had sunk in, and her eyes were dim. 

AltcT the deaths of her son and husl>and in 
such rapid succession, she felt heisc'lf a being 
accidentally forgotten in this world and left 
without aim or object for her existence. She 
ate, drank, slept, or kept awake, but did not 
Init. laic gave her no new impressions. She 
wanted nothing from life but trancjuillity, and 
that tranquillity only death could give her. 
lJut until death came she had to go on living, 
that is, to use her vital loices. A peculiarity 
one sees in v<*ry young children and \ei\ old 
people was particularly e\ idem in her. Her life 
had no external aims-only a need to exercise 
her sarious functions and inclinations w.is ap- 
pal ent. She had to eat, sleep, think, spc ak.wcx’p, 
work, gi\e vent to hc-r anger, and so on, meicdy 
because she had a stomach, a brain, imiselcs, 
nenc's, and a li\ei. She did these things not 
under any external impulse as people 111 the 
full vigor of life do, when bc*hind the pin pose 
for which they strive that ol excTcising their 
functions remains unnoticed. She talked only 
because she plnsically nc^eded to cxc’uise her 
tongue and lungs. She cried as a c hild does, be- 
cause her nose liacl to be cleared, and so on. 
WMi.it for people in their full vigor is an aim 
wxis for her evidently inerelv a pietext. 

Thus in the iriorning--especially if she had 
eaten anything rich the clay behire- she lelt a 
need of being angry and wc^iild choose ..s the 
haiiclic*st pretext BelcWa’s deafness. 

She would begin to say something to her in 
a low tone from the other end of the room. 

*‘lt seems a little warmer today, my dear,” 
she would Tnurmur. 

And when IJehiva replied: “Oh yes. ihey’sc 
amie,” she would mutter angrily: Lord! 

How stupid and deaf she is!” 


Another pretext would he her snuff, which 
would seem too dry cir too claiii]) or not rubbed 
fine enough. Alter these hts of irritability her 
lace would grow yellow, and her maids knew 
by infallible symptoms when lielma wcjulii 
again be deaf, the snuff damp, and the count- 
ess* face yellow. Just as she needed to W'otk off 
her spleen so she had .sometimes tocxc'rc ise her 
still-existing faculty of thinking— and the pre- 
text for that was a game ol patience. W'lu n she 
necxled io cry. the cicc cased count would be 
the pretext. When she wanted to he agitated, 
Nicholas .ind his health would be the p»c icxt, 
ancl when she lelt a need to speak spiteJully, 
the pretext would be Couiiu^ss ^^.lrv. When 
her \ocal organs needed exercise, w'hich was 
usually toward seven o’clock when she had 
had an aher-dinner rest in a daikcned room, 
the pretext would be the retelling ol the same 
stones over and oxer again to the same audi- 
ence. 

The* old lady’s condition was luider'^tood by 
the xvholc* household though no one ex er spoke 
c»l it, and tlu^y all made cverx possible eflort 
to satisly her needs. Onlx bv a rare glance ex- 
changed with a sad smile between Nicholas, 
Pierre. Natasha, ancl CouiiU'ss Mary was the 
common understanding of her condition ex- 
pressed. 

Put those glances expressed something 
more: they said that she had plaxed her ]).irt 
in liie, that xxhat ihev now* saxv xxas not her 
xxhole self, that we must all become like her, 
and that ihex xx'i*ie glad to yield to hc’r, to re- 
strain ’’u’nisclxes lor this once piecious being 
forme I !v as lull ol life as themselves, but now 
so much to be pitied. "Memento mo}i/' said 
thc.c glances. 

Only the really heartless, the stupid ones of 
that household, and the little children failed 
to understand this and axoided her. 

c:t.\p n-R XIII 

Will N Pii RUh and hisxvife entered thedrawing 
room the counic‘ss was in one' ol her c uslornary 
states in which she needed the mental exertion 
of playing i 'alienee, and so-though by force 
of habit she greeted him with the xvoids she al- 
xvaxs used when Pit'rre or her son relumed aft- 
er an absence: “High time, mx dear, high time! 
We were all xveary of waiting for xou. Well, 
thank Cicxl!” and received her presents xvith 
another cuslomarv remark: “It’s not the gift 
that’s precious, my dear, hut that vm gi\e it 
to me, an old woman . . xct ir was ex idem 
that she was not pleased by Pierre’s arrival at 
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that moment when it diverted htr attention 
from the unfinished game. 

She finished lur game of patience and only 
tlien examined the picsents. They consisted 
of a box foi cards, of splendid woikmanship, a 
bright blue S^vics tea cup with shepherdesses 
depicted on it and with a lid, and a gold snuff- 
box with the count’s poi trait on the lid which 
Pieire had had done by a miniatuiist in Pc- 
tcisburg The countess had long wished for 
such a box, but as she did not want to cry just 
then she glanced indifferently at the portrait 
and gave her attention chiefly to the box for 
cards. 

“Thank you, my dear, you have cheered me 
up,” said she as she always did “But best of 
all )ou have brought voui self back— for I never 
saw anything like it, )ou ought to give )our 
wife a scolding’ What are we to do with her? 
She is like a mad woman when ym are away. 
Doesn’t sec am thing, doesn’t reincinber any- 
thing,” she went on. repeating her usual 
phrases “Look, Anna Timoteev na.”shc added 
to her companion, “see what a box for cards 
mv son has Inought usi” 

Belova admired the presents and was de- 
lighted with her dress material. 

1 hough Picire, Natdsha Nicholas, Countess 
Mary, and Denisov had much to talk about 
that they could not discuss bcfoie the old 
countess— not that anything was hidden from 
her, but because she had dropped so far be- 
hindhand in many things thatJiad they begun 
to converse in hei presence they would have 
had to answer inopportune questions and to 
repeat what they had already told her many 
times* that so and so was dead and so and so 
was married, which she would again be unable 
to remember— yet they sat at tea round the 
samovar in the drawing room fiom habit, and 
Pierre answered the countess’ questions as to 
whether Prince Vasili had agecl and whether 
Countess Mary Alexefevna had sent greetings 
and still thought of them, and other matters 
that interested no one and to which she herself 
was indifferent. 

Conversation of this kind, interesting to no 
one yet unavoidable, continued all through 
tea time All the grown up members of the fam- 
ily were assembled near the round tea table at 
which S6nya presided beside the samovar. The 
children with their tutors and governesses had 
had tea and their voices were audible from the 
next room. At tea all sat in their accustomed 
places: Nicholas beside the stove at a small ta- 
ble where his tea was handed to him. Milk i,thc 


old gray borzoi bitch (daughter of the first Mfl- 
ka), with a quite gray face and large black eyes 
that seemed moie prominent than ever, lay on 
the armchair beside him Denisov, whose curly 
hair, mustache, and whiskcis had turned half 
gra y , sa t besi d e Cou n tess Mar) w 1 1 h h is gen er,i 1 ’s 
tunic unbuttoned Pietie sat between his wile 
and the old countess H( spokeof what heknew 
might intcicst the old lady ind that she could 
undcistand He told her of external social 
events and of the people who had formed the 
circle of hercontempoiaiics and had once been 
a real, li\ ing, and distinct group, but who weie 
now for the most part scattered about thewoild 
and like herself were garnering the last ears of 
the harvests they had sown in earlier years But 
to the old countess those contemporaries of 
hers secMiicd to be the onl) serious and real so 
ciet) Nat/isha saw by Pierre’s animation that 
his visit had been inteiesting and that he had 
much te> tell them but dire not say it be lore 
the ('lid e ountess Denisov . not being a incrnbe i 
of the tamilv, eiid not understand Pierre 's can 
tioii and being, as a inaleoiitcnt, much intci 
ested in what w is occurring in Petersburg 
kept urging Pierre to tell them about what had 
happened in the Semenovsk regiment, then 
about Xiakchcev, and then about the Bible 
Society Once or twice Pic rrc was c niicd away 
and begin to speak of these things but Nicho 
las and Natasha always biought him back to 
the health of Prince Ivan and Countess Maiy 
Alexeyevna. 

“XVcll, and all this idiocy— Gesssner and 1 a 
tawinova?” Denisov asked “Js that weally still 
going on?” 

“Going on?” Pierre cxe laimed “Why more 
than cvcrl 'I he Bible Society is the whole gov- 
ernment now’” 

* VV^hat IS that, man cher ami^” asked the 
countess who had Imishcd her tea and evident 
ly needed a pretext for being angry aficr hei 
meal “What arc you saving about the govern 
merit? I don’t understand ” 

“Well, you know, Maman/* Nicholas inter 
posed, knowing how to translate things into 
his mother’s language, “Prince Alexander Goli-* 
tsyn has founded a society and in consequence 
has great inliucnce, they say.” 

“Arakcht'ev and Golitsyn,” incautiously re 
marked Pierre, “are now the whole govern- 
ment’ And what a government’ They see trea- 
son everywhere and arc afraid of everything.” 

“Well, and how is Prince Alexander to 
blame? He is a most estimable man. 1 used to 
meet him at Mary Antdnov na's,” said the 
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countess in an offended tone; and still more “No, Monsieur Dessalles, I will ask my aunt 
offended that they all remained silent, she to let me stay/' replied Nicholas Bolkdnski al- 
went on: ‘Nowadays everyone finds fault. A so in a whisper. 

Gospel Society! Well, and what harm is there “Ala tante, please let me stay,” said he, go- 
in that? and she rose (everybody else got up ing up to his aunt. 

too) and with a severe expression sailed back His face expressed entreaty, agitation, and 
to her table in the sitting room. ecstasy. Countess Mary glanced at him and 

The melancholy sileme that followed was turned to Pierre. 


broken by the sounds of the children’s voices 
and laughter from the next room. Evidently 
some jolly excitement was going on there. 

“Finished, finished!” little NatAsha’s gleeful 
yell rose above them all. 

Pierre exchanged glances ^.ith Countess 
Mary and Nicholas (Natasha he never lost 
sight of) and smiled happily. 

“That’s delightful music !“ said he. 

“It means that Anna Makarovna has finished 
her stocking,” said Countess Mary. 

“Oh, I’ll go and see,” said Pierre, jumping 
up. “You know,” he added, stopping at the 
door, “why I’m especially fond of that music? 
It is always the first thing that tells me all is 
wed V'’*'' n I was driving here today, the nearer 
1 got to the house flic more anxious I grew. As 
1 entered the anteroom I heard Andrusha’s 
peals of laughter and that meant that all was 
well.” 

"I know! I know that feeling.” said Nicho- 
las. “Hut I mustn’t go there -those stockings 
are to be a surprise for me.” 

Pierre went to the children, and the .shout- 
ing and laughter grew still louder. 

“Come, Anna Makarovna.” Pierre’s voice 
was heard saying, “cc^nic here into the middle 
of the room and at the wordof command, ‘One, 
two,’ and when I say ‘three’ . . . You stand here, 
and you in my arms— well now! One, two! . . 
said Pierre, and a silence followed: “three!”— 
and a rapturously breathless cry of children’s 
voices filled the room. “Two, two!” they 
shouted. 

T his meant two stockings, which by a .secret 
process known only to herself .Anna Makdrov'- 
na used to knit at the same time on the same 
needles, and which, when they were ready, she 
always triumphantly drew, one out of the oth- 
er, in the children’s presence. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Soon ai-ier this the children came in to say 
good night. They kissed everyone, the tutors 
and governesses made their bows, and they 
went out. Only young Nicholas and his tutor 
remained. Dessalles whispered to the boy tc^ 
come downstairs. 


“When you arc here he can’t tear himself 
away,” she said. 

“I will bring him to you directly. Monsieur 
Dessalles. Good night!” said Pierre, giving his 
hand to the Swiss tutor, and he turnccl to 
young Nicholas with a smile. “Yciu and I 
haven’t seen anything of one another yet. . . . 
How like he is growing, Mary!” he adclcd, ad- 
dressing Countess Mary. 

“Like my father?” asked the boy, flushing 
crimson and looking up at Pieire with bright, 
ecstatic eves. 

rierre nodded, and went on with what he 
had been saying when the children had inter- 
rupted. Countess Mary sat down doing wool- 
woik; Natasha did not take her eyes off her 
husband. Nicholas and Denisov rose, asked for 
their pipes, smoked, went to fetch more tea 
from Sthiya— who sat weary but resolute at the 
samovar— and cjuestioned Pierre. I he curly- 
headed, delicate boy sat with shining eyes un- 
notued in a comer, starling every now and 
then and muttering something to himself, and 
evidently experiencing a new and powerful 
emotion as he turned his curly head, with his 
thin neck exposed by his turn-down collar, to- 
wauf the place where Pierre sat. 

1 1'l* conversation turned on the contempo- 
rary gossip about those in power, in which 
most people see the chief interest of home 
politics. Denisov, di.ssatisficd with the govern- 
ment on account of his own disappointments 
in the service, heard with pleasure of the things 
done in Petersburg which seemed to him stu- 
pid. aud made forcible and sharp comments 
on what Pierre told them. 

“One u.scd to have to be a German— now one 
must dance with Tatdwinova and Madame 
Kwiidcner, and wead Ecka’tshausen and (he 
bwcthweii. Oh, they should let that fine fellow 
Bonaparte lose— he’d knock all this nonsense 
out of them! Fancy giving the command of the 
Semenov wegiment to a fellow like that 
Schwa’tzl” Jic cried. 

Nicholas, thougli free from Denisov’s readi- 
ness to find fault with everything, also thought 
that discussion of the government was a very 
serious and weighty matter, and the fact that 
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/I had been appointed Minister of This and 
B Governor General of I'hat, and that the 
Emperor had said so-and-so and this minister 
so-and-so, seemed to him very important. And 
so he thouj^ht it necessary to take an interest 
in these things and to question Pierre. The 
questions put by tliese two kept the conversa- 
tion from changing its ordinary character of 
gossip about tlie higher government circles. 

lint Natasha, knowing all her husband's ways 
and ideas, saw that he had long been wishing 
but had been unable to divert the conversa- 
tion to another channel and express his own 
deeply felt idea for the sake of which lie had 
gone to Petersburg to consult with liis new 
friend Prince Theoilorc, and she helped him 
by asking how his affairs with Prince Theodore 
had gone. 

“What was it about?” asked Nicholas. 

“Always the same thing,” said Pierre, look- 
ing round at his listeners. “Everybody sees that 
things arc going so badly that they cannot be 
allowed to go on so and that it is the duty of all 
decent men to counteract it as far as they can.” 

“What can decent men do?” Nicholas in- 
quired, frowningslightly. “What can be done?” 

“Why, this , . .” 

“Come into my study,” said Nicholas. 

Nat/isha, who had long expected to be fetched 
to nurse her baby, now^ heard the nurse calling 
her and went to the nursery. Countess Mary 
followed her. I'he men went into the study 
and little Nicholas Bolkonski^ followed them 
unnoticed by his uncle and sat dowm at the 
wTiting table in- a shady corner by the window. 

“Well, what would you do?” asked Denisov. 

“Always some fantastic schemes,” said Nich- 
olas. 

“Why this,” began Pierre, not sitting down 
but pacing theroom,sometimesstoppingshort, 
gesticulating, and lisping: “the position in 
Petersburg is this: the Emperor docs not look 
into anything, f Ic has abandoned himself alto- 
gether to this mysticism” (Pierre could not 
tolerate mysticism in anyone now). “lie seeks 
only for peace, and only these people satis foi 
ni loi ^ can give it him~-|»eoj)le who recklessly 
hack at and strangle everything— Magnitski, 

Arakch<'*ev, and tutii quanti You will agree 

that if you did not look after your estates your- 
self but only wanted a quiet life, the harsher 
your steward was the more readily your object 
might be attained,” he said to Nicholas. 

“Well, what does that lead up to?” said 
Nicholas. 

^ Without faith or law. 


“Well, everything is going to ruini Robbery 
in the law' ccnirts, in the army nothing but 
flogging, drilling, and Military Settlements; 
the people arc tortured, enlightenment is sup- 
pressed. All that isyoungand Jioncst is crushed! 
Everyone sees that tliis cannot go on. Every- 
thing is strained to such a degree that it will 
certainly break,” said Pierre (as those who 
examine the actions of any govemment have 
ahvays said since governments began). “1 told 
them just one thing in Petersburg.” 

“1 old whom?” 

“W'^cll, you know' whom,” said Pierre, w ith a 
mcaiiingglante from under his brows. “Prince 
Tlief)dorc and all those. I'o encourage culture 
and philanthropy is all very well of c<)urse. 
'I’he aim is excellent l)iii in the present cir- 
tiimsl allies something else is needed.” 

At that moment Nicholas noticed the pres- 
ence ol his ne])hcw. 11 is face darkened and lie 
went lip lo ihe boy. 

“Why .irc you Jiere?” 

“Why? Let him be,” said Pierre, takingNich- 
olas by the arm and continuing. “That is not 
enough, 1 told them. Something else is needed. 
When you stand expecting the overstrained 
string to snap at any monienl, when everyone 
is expecting the inevitable i atastioplie, as 
many as possible must join bands as closely as 
they can to withstand the general calamity. 
Everything that young and stiong is being 
enticed away and dcpiaved. One is lured by 
woiiien, another by honors, a third by ambi- 
tion or money, and they go over to that camp. 
No independent men, such as you or 1, are lelt. 
What I say is widen the stiqie ol our society, 
let the mot d’orche be not virtue alone but in- 
dependente and action as well!” 

Nicholas, who had left his ncphew\ irritably 
pushed up an armchair, sat down in it, and 
listened to Pierre, coughing discontentedly and 
frowning more and more. 

“But action with what aim?” he cried. “i\nd 
what position will you adopt toward the gov- 
ernment?” 

“Why, the position of assistants. The society 
need nor he secret if the government allows it. 
Not merely is it not hostile to government, but 
it is a society ol true conservatives— a society of 
gcjntlcmen in the full meaning of that word. 
It is only to prevent some Pugachc^’ or other 
from killing my children and yours,^ and Arak- 
cheev from sending me olF to some Military 
Settlement. Wc join hands only for the public 

’Pugachev was the Oissack Icailer of a great 
peasant rising in Catlierinc the Great’s time.— T r. 
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welfare and the general safety.” 

”Ycs, but it’s a secret s»)cicty and therefore a 
hostile and harmlul one which can only cause 
harm.” 

*‘Why? Did the 'Viigendbund which saved 
Europe” (they did not then venture to sug- 
gest (hat Russia had saved Europe) “do any 
harm? The Tugeiidbund is an alliance of vir- 
tue: it is love, mutual help ... it is what (Christ 
preached on the Ooss.” 

Natasha, who had come in during the con- 
versation, looked joyiully at her husband. It 
was not what he was saying that pleased her— 
that did not even interest her, foi it sc'eined to 
her that itwas all extremely simple and thatshc 
had known it a long time (it seemed so to her 
because she knew that it sprang from Pic'rie’s 
whole soul), but it was his animated and en- 
thusiastic appearance that made her glad. 

'The boy with the thin neck stretching out 
from the turn-down collar— whom eveivonc 
had forgotten— ga/ed at Pierre with even great- 
er and more rapturous jc^y. Every word of 
Piciics MMined into his heart, and with a 
neuous movement of his fingers he uncon- 
sc iously broke the sealing wmx and c]uill pens 
his hands came upon on his uncle’s table. 

“It is not at all what you suppose; but that 
is what thcCiennaiTl ugendbuncl was.andwhat 
1 am proposing.” 

“No. niy fwiencll fhe Tugendbuiid is all 
vewy well for the sausage caters, but I don’t 
under stand it and can’t even pwonoiiiue it,” 
interposed Denisov in a loud and resolute 
voic e. “I agwee that evewvlhing here is w»>tten 
and howwiblc, but (he Tu^endbund I don’t 
understand. If we’re not satisfied, let us have a 
Inntt of our own.^ Thai’s all wight. /e sws voCr 
hommeV* “ 

Pierre smiled. Natasha began to langh, but 
Nirliolas knitted his brows still more and be- 
gan prosing to Pierre that there was no pros- 
pect of any great change and that all the dan- 
ger he spoke of existed only in his imagina- 
tion. Pierre maintained the coirtrar), and as 
his mental iaculties w'erc greater and more re- 
sourceful, Nicholas lelt himself cornerccl. ’I'his 
made him still angrier, tor he was lully con- 
vinced, not by reasoning but by something 
within him stronger tliaii reason, of the justice 
ol his opinion. 

”1 will tell you this,” he said, rising and try- 

^ Denisov makes play with the similariiv the 
German word lUnid, u union, and the Russian 
word hunt, a riot. -TR. 

““I’m your man.” 


ing with nervously twitching fingers to prop 
up his pipe in a corner, but finally abandon- 
ing the attempt. ”1 can’t prove it to you. You 
say that everything here is rotten and that an 
overthrow is coming: I don’t see it. But you 
also say that our oath of allegiance is a condi 
tional matter, and to that I reply: You are 
my best fricrrcl. as you know, but if you formed 
a secret soc icty and began working against the 
government -be it what it may— I know' it is 
rny duty to obey the government. And if Arak 
cheev ordered me to lead a squadron aqainst 
you and cut you down, 1 should not he sitate 
an instant, but should do it.' And you may ar- 
gue about that as you like!” 

.An awkward silence followed these words. 
Natttsha was the first to speak, defending her 
husband and attacking her brother. Her de- 
fense was weak and inapt but she attained her 
objec l. The conversation w'as U'sumcd, and no 
longer in the unpleasantly hostile tone of 
Nicholas’ last reniaik. 

When they all got up to go in to sujiper, lit- 
tle Nicholas Bolkbnski went up to Pierre, pale 
and w'ith sliining, radiant eyes. 

“Uncle Pierre, you . . . no ... If P.ipa were 
alive . . . w’ould he agree with vou?” he asked. 

And Pieire suddenh rc ab/ed what a special, 
independent, complex, and powerful process 
of thought and feeling must ha\c‘ been going 
on in this f)oy duiing that coii\ ersation, and 
remembering all he had s.tid he ic^gieited th^t 
the lad should ha\e heard liim. lie had, hejw- 
ever. to gi\e him an answ'cr. 

**\es, I think so.” he* s.ud icluctantly, and 
left the stiul). 

I he lad looked down atul seeinc'd now for 
the first time to notice what he had done to the 
things on the table. He flusluxi and went up 
to Nicholas. 

“Uncle, forgive me, 1 did th.it . . . iminten- 
tioiially.” lie said, pointing to the broken seal- 
ing Wci\ and pens. 

Nicholas started angrily. 

“All right, all right.” he said, tin owing the 
bits under the tabic. 

And evidently siippiessing his vexation with 
difficulty, he turned away lioiii the hoy. 

“You ought not to have been here at all,” he 
said. 

CHAPTER XV 

Thi conv I RsAiioN at supper w’as not about 
politics or societic's. hut tinned on the' subject 
Nicholas liked bc'st— recollections ol 1812. 
Denisov started these and Pierre was particu- 
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larly agreeable and amusing about them. The 
family separated on the most friendly terms. 

After supper Nicholas, having undressed in 
his study and given instructions to the steward 
who had been waiting for him, w’ent to the 
bedrof)in in his dressing gown, where he found 
his wife still at her table, writing. 

“What are you wTiting, Mary?** Nicholas 
asked. 

Countess Mary blushed. She was afraid that 
what she was writing would not be understood 
or approved by her husband. 

She had wanted to conceal what she was 
writing from him, but at the same time was 
glad he had surprised her at it and that she 
would now have to tell him. 

“A diary, Nicludas,” she replied, handing 
him a blue exercise book filled with her firm, 
bold writing. 

“A diary?” Nicholas repeated with a shade 
of irony, and he took up the book. 

It was in French. 

December \. Today when Andrusha (her eldest 
boy) woke up he did not wish to diess and Ma- 
demoiselle I ouise sent for me. He was naughty 
and obstinate. I tried threats, but he only grew 
angrier. I hen I took the matter in haiul L left 
him alone and began with muse’s help to get the 
other children np, telling him that I did not love 
him. lor a longtime he was silent.ijs if astonishcnl, 
then lie jumped out of bed, laii to me in his shirt, 
and sobbed so that I could not calm him for a long 
time. It was plain that what troubled him most 
was that he had grieved me. A'flerwards in the 
evening when I gave him his ticket, he again began 
crying piteously and kissing me. One tan do any- 
thing with him by tenderness. 

“What is a ‘ticket’?” Nicholas inejuired. 

“I have begun giving the elder one.s marks 
every evening, showing how th(*y liavc be- 
haved.’* 

Nicholas looked into the radiant eyes that 
were ga/ing at him, and continued to turn over 
the pages and read. In the diary was set down 
everything in the children's lives that seemed 
noteworthy to their mother as showing their 
characters or suggesting general refiections on 
educational methods. I hey were for the most 
part quite insignificant trifles, butdid not seem 
so to the mother or to the fatlicr either, now 
that he read this diary about his children for 
the first time. 

Under the date “5** was entered: 

Mitya was naughty at table. Papa said he was to 
have no pudding. He had none, hut lookec' so un- 
happily and greedily at the others while the/ were 


eating! 1 think that punishment by depriving chil- 
dren of sweets only clcvclops their greediness. Must 
tell Nicholas this. 

Nicholas put down the book and looked at 
his wife. The radiant eyes gazed at him ques- 
tioningly: would he approve or disapprove* of 
her diary? There could he no doubt not only 
of his approval but also of his admiration for 
his wife. 

Perhaps it need not be done so pedanticalh, 
thought Nicholas, or even done at all, hut this 
untiring, continual spiritual effort of which 
the .sole aim was the children’s moral wcllaie 
delighted him. Had Nicholas been able to ana- 
lyze his feelings he would have found that his 
steady, tender, and proud love of his wife rested 
on his l(*elingof wonder at her spirituality and 
at tlie lolly moral world, almost beyond his 
reach, in which she had her being. 

He was proud of her intelligence and good- 
ness, recogni/e<l his own insignificance beside 
her in the spiritual world, and rejoiced all the 
more that slie w’ith such a soul not only be- 
longed to him hut was part of himself. 

“I (juile, cpiite ap[)iove, my dearest!’* said 
he with a signilK.int look, and alter a short 
pause he added: “And I behaved badly today. 
You weren’t in the study. We began disputing 
—Pierre and 1-and 1 lost my temper. Hut he is 
impossible: such a child! 1 don’t know what 
would become of him if Nal/isha didn't keep 
him in hand. . . . Have you any idc^a why he 
went to Petersburg? 1 hey have fotnicd . . .’* 

“Yes, 1 know,” .said ('ountess Mary. “Natd- 
sha told me.*' 

“Well, then, you know,” iNicholas went on, 
growing hot at the mere recc^IIeciion of their 
discussion, “he wanted to convince me that it 
is every honest man’s duly to go against the 
government, and that the oath of allegiance 
and duly ... I am .soiry you weren’t there. 
They all fell on me— Dciiisov and Natasha . . . 
Natasha is absurd. How slie rules over him! 
And yet there need only he a discussion and 
she has no w'orcls of her own but only repeals 
his sayings . . .” added NichoIa.s, yielding to 
that irresistible inclination which tempts us to* 
judge those nearest and dearest tons. He forgot 
that what he was saying about Natdsha could 
have been applied word for word to himself in 
relation to his wife. 

“Ves, I have noticed that,” said Countess 
Mary. 

“When I told him that duty and the oath 
were ahcjve evcrytliing, he started proving 
goodness knows whatl A pity you were not 
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there— what would you have said?'* 

“As I see it you were quite right, and 1 told 
Natasha so. Pierre says everybody is suflering, 
tortured, and being corrupted, and that it is 
our duty to help our neighbor. OI course he is 
riglit there," said Countess Mary, “but he for- 
gets that wc have other duties nearer to us, 
duties indicated to us by God Himself, and 
that though we migJit expose ourselves to lisks 
we must not risk our children." 

“Yes, that’s itl That’s just what I said to 
him," put in Nicholas, who fancied he really 
had said it. “But they insisted on their own 
view: love of one's neighbor and Christianity 
—and all this in the presence ol young Nich- 
olas, who had gone into my study and broke 
all my things." 

“All, Nicholas, do you know I am often 
troubled about little Nicholas," said Countess 
Mary. “He is such an exceptional boy. 1 am 
afraid I neglect him in favor of my own: we 
all have children and relations while he has no 
one. He is constantly alone with his thoughts." 

“Wcii, 1 don’t think you need reproach 
yourself on his account. All that the fondest 
mother could do for her son you have done 
and are doing for him, and of course 1 am glad 
of it. He is a fine lad, a fine lad! This evening 
he listened to Pierre in a sort of trance and 
fancy-as we were going in to supper I looked 
and he had broken everything on my table to 
bits, and he told me of it himself at once! I 
never knew him to tell an untruth. A fine lad, 
a fine lad!” repeated Nicholas, w^ho at heart 
was not fond of Nicholas Bolkcmski but was 
always anxious to recogni/e that he was a fine 
lad. 

“Still, I am not the same as his own neither," 
said (Countess Mary. “I feel 1 am not the same 
and it troubles me. A wonderful boy. but 1 am 
dreadfully airaid lor him. It would be good for 
him to have companions." 

“Well it won't be lor long. Next summer I’ll 
take him to Petersburg," said Nicholas. “Yes, 
Pierre always was a dreamer and always will 
be," he continued, returning to the talk in the 
study which had evidently disturbed him. 
“Well, what business is it ol mine what g- *cs on 
there— whether Arakcheev is bad. and all that? 
What business was it ol mine when 1 married 
and was .so deep in debt that I was threatened 
with prison, and had a mother svho could not 
see or understand it? And then there arc you 
and the children and our affairs. Is it for my 
own pleasure that I am at the farm or in the 
office from morning to night? No, but I know 


I must work to comfort my mother, to repay 
you, and not to leave the children such beggars 
as I was." 

Countess Mary wanted to tell him that man 
does not live by bread alone and that he at- 
tached too much importance to these matter^. 
But she knew she must not say this and that it 
would be useless to do so. She only took his 
hand and kissed it. He took this as a sign of ap- 
proval and a confirmation of his thought*^, and 
after a few minutes’ reflection continued to 
think aloud. 

“You know, Mary, today Elias Miirofauych" 
(this was his overseer) “came back from the 
Tambiiv estate and told me they are already 
offering eighty thousand rubles for the forest." 

And with an eager face Nicholas began to 
speak of the possibility of repurchasing Otrad- 
noe before long, anci added: “Another ten 
years of life and I shall leave the children . . . 
in an excellent position." 

Countess Mary listened to her husband and 
understood all that he told her. She knew that 
when he thought aloud in this way he would 
sometimes ask her what he had been saying, 
and be vexed if he noticed that she had been 
thinking about something else. But she had to 
force herself to attend, for what he was saying 
did not interest her at all. She looked at him 
and did not think, but felt, about something 
different. She fell a submissive tender love for 
this man who would never understand all that 
she understood, and this seemed to make her 
love for him still stronger and added a touch 
of pasMonatc tenderness. Besides this feeling 
which absorbed her altogether and hindered 
her from following the details of her husband's 
plans, thoughts that had no connection with 
what he was saying flitted through her mind. 
She thought of her nephew. Her husl)and*s ac- 
count of the boy's agitation while Pierre was 
speaking struck her forcibly, and various traits 
of his gentle, sensitive character recurred to 
her mind: and while thinking of her nephew 
she thought also ol her own Children. She did 
not compare them with him, but compared 
her feeling uir them with her feeling for him, 
and felt with regret that there was something 
lacking in her feeling for young Nicholas. 

Sometimes it seemed to her that tliis differ- 
ence arose from the difference in their ages, 
but she felt herself to blame toward him and 
promised in her heart to do better and to ac- 
complish the impossible— in this life to love 
her husband, her children, little Nicholas, and 
all her neighbors, as Christ loved mankind. 
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Countess Mary's soul always strove toward the 
infinite, the eternal, and the absolute, and 
could therefore never be at peace. A stern ex- 
pression of the lofty, secret suffering of a soul 
burdened by the body appeared on her face. 
Nicholas gared at her. “O God! What will be- 
come of us if she dies, as 1 always fear when 
her face is like that?” thought he, and placing 
himself before the icon he began to say his 
evening prayers. 

CHAPTER XVI 

Natasha and Pikrre, left alone, also began to 
talk as only a husband and wife can talk, that 
is. with extraordinaiy clearness and rapidity, 
understanding and expressing each other's 
thoughts in ways contrary to all rules of logic, 
without premises, deductions, or conclusions, 
and in a quite peculiar way. Natdsha was so 
used to this kind of talk with her husband that 
for her it was the surest sign of something be- 
ing wrong between them if Pierre follow^ed a 
line of logical reasoning. When he began prov- 
ing anything, or talking argumentatively and 
calmly and she, led on by his example, began 
to do the same, she knew that they were on the 
verge of a quarrel. 

From the moment they were alone and Na- 
tdsha came up to him with wide-open happy 
eyes, and quickly seizing his head pressed it to 
her bosom, saying: “Now you arc all mine, 
mine! You won’t escape!*'— fiom that moment 
this con\ersation began, contrary to all the 
law's of logic and contrary to them because 
<|uite different subjects were talked about at 
one and the same time. This simultaneous dis- 
cussion of many topics did not prevent a clear 
understanding but on the contrary was the 
surest sign that they fully understood one an- 
other. 

Just as in a dream when all is uncertain, un- 
reasoning, and contradictory, except the feel- 
ing that guides the dream, so in this inter- 
course contrary to all laws of reason, the words 
themselves were not consecutive and clear but 
only the feeling that prompted them, 

Natdsha spoke to Piene about her brother's 
life and doings, of how she had suffered and 
lacked life during his own absence, and of liow 
she was fonder than ever of Mary, and liow 
Mary was in every way better than herself. In 
saying this Natdsha was sincere in acknowl- 
edging Mary’s superiority, but at the same time 
by saying it she made a demand on Pieire that 
he should, all the same, prefer her to Mary and 
to all other women, and that now, especially 


after having seen many women in Petersburg, 
he should tell her so afresh. 

Pierre, answering Natdsha's words, told her 
how intolerable it had been for him to meet 
ladies at dinners and balls in Petersbutg. 

“1 have quite lost the knack of talking to 
ladies," he said. “It was simply dull. Besides, 1 
was very busy." 

Natdsha looked intently at him and went 
on: 

“Mary is so splendid.” she said. “How she 
understands children! It is as if she saw straight 
into their souls. Yesterday, for instance, Mftya 
was naughty . . .” 

“How like his father he is,” Pierre inter- 
jected. 

Natdsha knew why he mentioned Mitya’s 
likeness to Nicholas: the recollection of his dis- 
pute with his brother-in-law was unpleasant 
and he wanted to know what Natdsha thought 
of it. 

“Nicholas has the weakness of never agiee- 
ing with anything not generally accepted. But 
I understand that you value what opens up a 
fresh line,” said she, repeating words Pieirc 
had once uttered. 

“No, the fhiel point is that to Nicholas 
ideas and discussions are an amusement -al- 
most a pastime,” said Pic'rre. “For instance*, he 
is collecting a libiary and has made it a rule 
not to buy a new ’book till he has lead what he 
had already bought— Sismondi and Rousseau 
and Montesquieu,” he added with a smile. 
“You know how much I . . .” he began tosoften 
down what he had said; but Natdsha inter- 
rupted him to show that this was unnecessary. 

“So you say ideas are an amusement to 
him ” 

“Yes, and for me nothing else is serious. All 
the time in Petersburg I saw everyone as in a 
dream. When 1 am taken up by a thought, all 
else is mere amusement.” 

“Ah, I’m so sorry I wasn’t there when you 
met the children.” said Natdsha. “Which was 
most delighted? Lisa, I’m sure.” 

“Yes,” Pierre replied, and went on with 
what was in his mind. “Nicholas says wc ought 
not to think. But I can't help it. Besides, when 
I was in Petersburg I felt (1 can say this Co you) 
that the whole affair would go to pieces with- 
out me— everyone was pulling his own way. 
But I succeeded in uniting them all; and then 
my idea is so clear and simple. You see. I don't 
say that w'c ought to oppose this and that. Wc 
may be mistaken. What 1 say is: ‘join hands, 
you who love the right, and let there be but 
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one banner— that of active virtue.’ Prince Ser- 
g<^y is a fine fellow and clever.” 

Natdsha would have had n(> doubt as to the 
greatness of Pierre’s idea, but one thing dis- 
concerted lier. ”(]an a man so important and 
necessary to society be also my husband? How 
did this happen?” She wished to express this 
doubt to him. “Now who could decide whether 
he is really cleverer than all the others?” she 
asked herself, and passed in review all those 
whom Pierre most respected, judging by what 
he had said there was no one he had respected 
so highly as Platan Karatdev. 

“Do you know what I am thinking about?” 
she asked. “About Platdn Karatdev. Would he 
have approved of you now, do you think?” 

PicTre was not at all surprised at this ques- 
tion. He understood his wife’s line thought. 

“Platdn Karatiev?” he repeated, and pon- 
dered, evidently sincerely trying to imagine 
Karatdev’s opinion on the subject. “He would 
not have unclcrstood . . . yet perhaj)S he would.” 

“1 love you awfully!” Natiisha suddenly said. 
“Awtuliy, awfully!” 

“No, he w’ould not have approved,” said 
Pierre, after reflection. “What he would have 
approved of is our family life. He was always 
so anxious to find seemliness, happiness, and 
peace in everything, and 1 should have been 
proud to let him see us. 'riierc now— you talk 
of my absence, but you wouldn’t believe what 
a special feeling I have for you after a separa- 
tion ” 

“Yes, I should think . . .” Natdsha began. 

“No, it’s not that. 1 never leave off hj\ ing 
you. And one ccjuldn’t love more, but this is 
something special. . . . Yes, of course—” he did 
not finish because their eyes meeting said the 
rest. 

“What nonsense it is,” Natdsha suddenly ex- 
(laimed, “about honeymoons, and that the 
greatest happiness is at first! On the contrary, 
now is the best of all. If only you did not go 
away! Do you remember how w'e quarreled? 
And it was always my fault. Always mine. And 
what we cjuarrclcd about— I don’t even remem- 
ber!” 

“Always about the same thing,” said i‘ierrc 
with a smile. “Jealo . . .” 

“Don’t say it! I can’t boar it!” Natdsha cried, 
and her eyes glittered coldly and vindictively. 
“Did you see her?” she added, after a pause. 

“No, and if I had I shouldn’t have recog- 
nized her.” 

They were silent for a while. 

“Oh, do you know? While you were talking 
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in the study I was looking at you,” Natdsha 
began, evidently anxious to disperse the cloud 
that had come over them. “You arc as like him 
as two peas— like the boy.” (She meant her lit- 
tle son.) “Oh, it’s time to go to him. . . . The 
milk’s come. . . . But I’m sorry to leave you.” 

They were silent for a few seconds. Then 
suddenly turning to one another at the same 
time they both began to speak. Pierre bc;gan 
with .self-satisfaction and enthusiasm. Naidsha 
with a quiet, happy smile. Having interrupted 
one another they both stopped to let the other 
continue. 

“No. What did you say? Go on, go on.” 

“No, you go on. 1 was talking nonsense,” 
said Natdsha. 

Pierre finished what he had begun. It was 
the sequel to his complacent reflections on his 
success in Petersburg. At that moment it seemed 
to h'ui that he was chosen to give a new direc- 
tion to the whole of Russian society and to the 
whole world. 

“I only wished to say that ideas that have 
great results arc alw^ays simple ones. My whole 
idea is that if vicious people are united and 
constitute a power, then honest folk must do 
the same. Now that’s simple enough.” 

“Yes.” 

“And what were you going to say?” 

“I? Only nonsense.” 

“But all the same?” 

“Oh nothing, only a trifle,” said Natdsha, 
smiling still more brightly. “I only wanted to 
tell you about Pt^lya: today nurse was coming 
to tak>‘ '>im from me, and he laughed, shut his 
eyes, ati*i clung to me. I’m sure he thought he 
was hiding. Awfully .sweet! There, now he’s 
cryi.ig. Well, good-b)!” and she left the room. 

Meanwhile downstairs in young Nicholas 
Bolkiuiski’s bedroom a little lamp svas burn- 
ing as usual. ( I he boy was afraid of the dark 
and they could not cure him of it.) Dessallcs 
slept propped up on four pillows and his 
Roman nose emitted sounds of rhythmic snor- 
ing. Little Nicholas, who had just waked up in 
a cold perspiration. sat up in bed and gazed be- 
fore him with wide-open eyes. He had awaked 
from a icriiblc dream. He had dreamed that 
he and Unde Pierre, wearing helmets such as 
were depicted in his Plutarch, were leading a 
huge army. The army was made up of w^hite 
slanting lines that filled the air like the cob- 
webs that float about in autumn and which 
Des.salles called les fils de la Vterge. In front 
was Glory, which was similar to those threads 
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but rather thicker He and Fieri e were borne 
along lightly and joyously, nearer and nearer 
to their goal Suddenly the thieads that moved 
them began to slacken and become entangled 
and It grew diflicult to move \nd Uncle Nich- 
olas stood befoie them in a stc i n and threaten- 
ing attitude. 

“Ha\e vou done this?’* he said, pointing to 
some broken sealing wax and pens “1 loved 
)ou, but 1 have ordeis fiom Arakch<^ev and 
will kill the hrst of )ou who mo\es lorward.” 
Little Nicholas turned to look at Pierre but 
Pierre was no longer theie In his place was 
his fathei— Prince Andrew— and his father had 
neithci shape nor form, but he existed, and 
Avhen little Nicholas perceived him he grew 
faint with love he felt himself powerless, limp, 
and ioimless His father eatessed and pitic'd 
him. Rut Uncle Nicholas came neaier and 
nearer to them Icrior seized voiing Nicholas 
and he awoke. 

“My fatherl*' he thought (Though there 
were two good portraits of Prince \ndrcw in 
the house, Nicholas never imagined him in hu- 


man form ) “My father has been with me and 
caiessed me He approved of me and of Uncle 
Pitirc Whatever he may tell me, I will do it. 
Mu( ins Sraevola burned his hand Why should 
not the same sort of thing happen to mei' I 
know they want me to learn And 1 will leaiii 
Rut someday I shall have finished learning, 
and then 1 will do something I only piay God 
that some thing may happen to me such as hap 
pence! to Pint ircirs men, and I will act as they 
did 1 will do better Lveryone shall know me, 
love* me, and be delighted with me^“ And siid 
denlv his bosom heaved with sobs and he be 
gan to cry 

“Aic you ill?” he heard Dessallcs’ voice ask- 
ing 

“No” answered Nicholas, and lav back on 
his pillow 

* lie is good and kind and 1 am fond of 
hind” he thought of Dessalles. “Rut Umlc 
Piene' Oh what a wondcilul man he isl \nd 
my fathei? Oh, father, latheif Yes, I will do 
something with which even he would be satis- 
hcd. . . 
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CHAPTER I 

History is the life of nations and of humanity. 
Eo sci/e and put into words, to describe di- 
rectly the life of humanity or even of a single 
nation, appears impossible. 

T he ancient historians all employed one 
and the same method to describe and sei/e 
the apparently elusive— the life of a people. 
1 hey described the activity of indix iduals who 
ruled the people, and regarded the actixity 
of those men as representing the activity of the 
whole nation. 

1 lie question: how did individuals make na- 
tions act as they wished and by what was the 
will of these individuals themselves guided? the 
ancients met by recognizing a divinity which 
subjected the nations to the will of a chosen 
man, and guided ihewdll of that chosen niaii so 
as to accomplish ends that were predestined. 

For the ancients these cjuestioiis were solxcd 
by a belief in the direct participation of the 
Deity in human affairs. 

Modern history, in theory, rejects both these 
principles. 

It would seem that having rejected the be- 
lief of the ancients in man’s subjection to the 
Deity and in a predetermined aim toward 
which nations are led, modern history should 
study not the manilc\stations of poxver but the 
causes that produce it. But modern history 
has not done this. Having in theory rejected 
the view held by the ancients, it still follows 
them in practice. 

Instead of men endowed with divine author- 
ity and directly guided by the will of God, 
modern history has given us either heroes en- 
dowed with extraorclinary, superhuman pac- 
ities, or simply men of vei7 various kinds, fiom 
monarc hs to journalists, who lead the masses. 
Instead of the loimer divinely appointed aims 
of the Jewish, Greek, or Roman nations, wdiich 
ancient histoiians regarded as representing the 
progress of humanity, mcHlern history has 
postulated its own aims— the welfare of the 
French, German, or English people, or, in its 


highest abstraction, the welfare and cixiliza- 
tion of humanity in general, by which usu- 
ally meant that of the peoples occupying a 
small northwesterly portion of a large con- 
tinent. 

Modern history has rejected the beliefs of 
the ancients without replacing them by a new 
conception, and the logic of the situation has 
oblip^'d the historians, after they had appar- 
ently rejected the divine authority of the kings 
and the “fate” of the ancients, to reach the 
same conclusion by another road, that is, to 
recognize (i) nations guided by individual 
men. and (2) the existence of a known aim 
to which these nations and humanity at large 
are tending. 

At the basis of the works of all the modern 
historians from Gibbon to Buckle, despite 
their seeming disagreements and the appar- 
ent novelty of their outlooks, lie those two old, 
unavoidable assumptions. 

In the first place the historian describes the 
activitv of individuals who in his opinion have 
directed: humanity (one historian considers 
only III marchs, generals, and ministers as be- 
ing such men. while another includes also 
orat .IS. learned men, reformers, philosophers, 
and poets). Secondly, it is assumed that the 
goal lowanl which humanity is being led is 
known to the historians: to one of them this 
goal is the greatness of the Roman, Spanish, 
or Freiii h realm; to another it is liberty, ecjual- 
ity, and a certain kind of civilization of a small 
corner of the world called Europe. 

In 1789 a fennent arises in l\iris; it grows, 
spreads, and is expressed by a movement of 
peoples from west to east. Several times it 
moves eastward and collides with a counter- 
movement from the east westward. In 1812 it 
reaches its extreme limit, Moscow, and then, 
with reinarkahlc symmetry, a counterinove- 
ment occurs from cast to w'est, attracting to it, 
as the first movement had done, the nations of 
iniciclic Euiopc. 'Fhec ountermovement reaches 
the starting point of the first movement in the 
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west— Paris->and subsides. 

During that twenty-year period an immense 
number of fields were left unfilled, houses 
were burned, trade changed its direction, mil- 
lions of men migrated, were impoverished, or 
were enriched, and millions of Christian men 
professing the law of love of their fellows slew 
one another. 

What does all this mean? W^hy did it hap- 
pen? What made those people bum houses 
and slay their fellow men? What were the 
causes of these events? What force made men 
act so? These arc the instinctive, plain, and 
most legitimate questions humanity asks it- 
self when it encounters the monuments and 
tradition of that period. 

For a reply to these questions the common 
sense of mankind turns to the science of his- 
tory, whose aim is to enable nations and hu- 
manity to know themselves. 

If history had retained the conception of 
the ancients it would have said that God, to 
rew'ard or punish his people, gave Napoleon 
power and directed his will to the fulfillment 
of the divine ends, and that reply would have 
been clear and complete. One might believe 
or disbelieve in the divine significance of Na- 
poleon. but for anyone believing in it there 
would have been nothing unintelligible in the 
history of that period, nor would there have 
been any contradictions. 

But modern history cannot give that reply. 
Science does not admit the conception of the 
ancients as to the direct participation of the 
Deity in human affairs, and therefore history 
ought to give other answers. 

Modem history replying to these questions 
says: you want to know what this movement 
means, what caused it, and what force pro- 
duced these events? Ihcn listen: 

"Louis XIV was a very proud and self- 
confident man; he had such and such misti esses 
and such and such ministers and he ruled 
France badly. Mis descendants were weak 
men and they too ruled France badly. And 
they had such and such favorites and such 
and such mistresses. Moreover, certain men 
wrote some books at that time. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there were a couple of 
dozen men in Paris who began to talk about 
all men being free and equal. This caused 
people all over France to begin to slash at and 
drown one another. I'hey killed the king and 
many other people. At that time there was in 
France a man of genius— Napoleon. He con- 
quered everybody everywhere— that is, he 


killed many people because he was a great 
genius. Ancl for some reason he went to kill 
Africans, and killed them so well and was so 
cunning and wise that when he returned to 
France he oidered everybody to obey him, and 
they all obeyed him. Having become an Em- 
peror he again went out to kill people in Italy, 
Austria, and Prussia. And there too he killed a 
great many. In Russia there was an Emperor, 
Alexander, who decided to restore orcler in 
Europe and therefore fought against Napoleon. 
In 1807 he suddenly made friends with him, 
but in 1811 they again quarreled and again 
began killing many people. Napoleon led six 
hundred thousand men into Russia and cap- 
tured Moscow; then he suddenly ran away 
from Moscow, and the Emperor Alexander, 
helped by the advice of Stein and others, 
united Europe to aim against the disturber 
of its peace. All Napoleon’s allies suddenly 
became his enemies and their forces advanced 
against the fresh forces he raised. 'Fhe Allies 
defeated Napoleon, entered Paiis, forced Na- 
poleon to abdicate, and sent him to the island 
of Elba, not dcpnsing him of the title of Em- 
peror and showing him every respect, though 
five years beloic and one year latci they all 
regarded him as an outlaw and a brigand. 
1 hen Louis XVI 1 1 , who till then had been the 
laughingstock both of the French ancl the 
Allies, began to Ttign. And Napoleon, shed- 
ding tcais befoie his Old Guarcls, renounced 
the throne and went into exile. Then the skill- 
ful statesmen and diplomatists (especially 
Talleyrand, who managc'd to sit down in a 
particular cliair before anyone else and there- 
by extended the frontiers of France) talked 
in Vienna and by these conversations made 
the nations happy or unhappy. Suddenly the 
diplomatists and monarchs nearly quarieled 
and were on the point of again ordeiing their 
armies to kill one another, but just then Na- 
poleon arrived in France with a battalion, and 
the Flench, who had been hating Jiiin, immedi- 
ately all submitted to him. But the Allied 
monarchs were angry at this and went to fight 
the French once more. And they defeated the* 
genius Napoleon and, suddenly rccogni/ing 
him as a brigand, sent him to the islancl of St. 
Helena. And the exile, separated from the be- 
loved PVance so dear to his heart, died a lin- 
gering death on that rock and bequeathed his 
great deeds to posterity. But in Europe a reac- 
tion occurred and the sovereigns once again 
all began to oppress their subjects." 

It would be a mistake to think that this is 
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ironic— a caricature of the historical accounts. 
On the contrary it is a very mild expression of 
the contradictory replies, not meeting the 
questions, \\hich all the historians give, from 
the compilers ol memoirs and the histories of 
separate states to the writers of general his- 
tories and the new histories of the culture of 
that period. 

The strangeness and absurdity of these re- 
plies arise from the fact that modern history, 
like a deaf man, answers questions no one has 
asked. 

If the purpose of history be to give a descrip- 
tion of the movement of humanity and of the 
people's, the first question— in the absence of 
a reply to which all the rest will Ire incom- 
prehensible— is: what is the power that moves 
peoples? To this, mridern history labor icrusly 
replies either that Napoleon was a great 
genius, 01 that l.ouis XIV was very proud, or 
that certain writers wrote certain books. 

All that may be so and mankind is ready to 
.agrc’e with it, but it is not what was asked. 
All ItnU woeld be interesting if we rccogni/ed 
a divine power based on itself and always con- 
sistently diiecting its nations through Napo- 
leons, Louis es. and writers: but we do not 
acknowledge such a power, and therefore be- 
fore speaking about Napoleons, Louis cs, and 
authors, we ought to be shown the connection 
existing betwc'cn these men and the movement 
of the nations. 

If instead of a divine power some other 
force has appeared, it should be explained in 
what this new force consists, for the whole in- 
terest ol history lies precisely in that force. 

History seems to assume that this foue is 
self-evident and known to everyone. But in 
spite of every desire to regard it as known, 
anyone reading many historical woiks cannot 
help dcrubting whether this new force, so vari- 
ously understood by the historians themselves, 
is really ejuite well known to everybody. 

CHAP I ER II 

What i-orc:f moves the nations? 

Biographical historians and historians of 
separate nations understand this force as a 
power inherent in heroes and rulers. In their 
narration events occur solely by the will of a 
Napoleon, and Alexander, or in general of 
the persons they describe. The answers given 
by this kind of historian to the question of 
what force causes events to happen arc satis- 
factory only as long as there is but one his- 
torian to each event. As soon as historians of 


different nationalities and tendencies begin to 
describe the same event, the replies they give 
immc'cliatcly lose all meaning, for this iorce 
is understood by them all not only differently 
but often in c^uite contradictory ways. One 
historian says that an event was produced bv 
Napoleon's power, another that it was j>ro- 
duced hy Alexander’s, a third that it was due 
to the power of some other person. Besides 
this, historians of that kind contradict each 
other even in their statement as to the force 
on whic h the authority of some particular per 
son was based. Thiers, a Bonapartist, savs that 
Napoleon’s power was based on his virmc and 
genius. Lanfrcy, a Republican, says it was 
based on his trickery and deception of the 
people. So the historians of this class, by mutu- 
ally destroy iiig one another’s positions, destroy 
the understanding of the force which produces 
events, and furnish no reply to history's essen- 
tial question. 

Writers of universal history who deal with 
all the nations seem to recognize how erro- 
neous is the specialist historians’ view of the 
force which produces events. They do not 
recogni/c it as a power inherent in heroes and 
rulers, but as the resultant of a multiplicity of 
variously diiected forces. In describing a war 
or the subjugation of a people, a general his- 
loiian looks for the cause of the event not in 
the power of one man, but in the interaction 
of many peisons connected with the event. 

According m this view the power of histori- 
cal peisonages, icpresented as the product of 
many mrees, can no longer, it would seem, be 
regards as a foicc that itself produces events. 
Vet in most cases universal historians still em- 
ploy the conception ol power as a force that 
itseli produces events, and treat it as their 
cause. In their exposition, an historic char- 
acter is first the pioduct of his time, and his 
power only the resultant of various lorces, and 
then his power is itself a force producing 
events. Gcivinus, Schlosser, and others, ior in- 
stance, at one time prove Napoleon to be a 
pioduct of the Revolution, of the ideas of 
1789 and so forth, and at another plainly say 
that the campaign of 1812 and other things 
they do not like were simply the product of 
Napoleon’s misdirected will, and that the very 
ideas of lyScj were arrested in their develop- 
ment by Napoleon’s caprice. The ideas of the 
Revolution and the general temper of the age 
produced Napoleon’s power. But Napoleon’s 
power suppressed the ideas of the Revolution 
and the general temper of the age. 
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This curious contradiction is not accidental. 
Not only docs it occur at every step, but the 
universal historians' accounts arc all made up 
of a chain of such contradictions. This contra- 
diction occurs because after entering the field 
of analysis the universal historians stop half- 
way. 

To find component forces equal to the com- 
posite or resultant force, the sum of the com- 
ponents must equal the resultant. This condi- 
tion is never obser\'ed by the universal his- 
torians, and so to explain the resultant forces 
they are obliged to admit, in addition to the 
insufficient components, another unexplained 
force affecting the resultant action. 

Specialist historians describing the cam- 
paign of 1813 or the restoration of the Bour- 
bons plainly assert that tlicsc events were pro- 
ducecl by the will of Alexander. But the uni- 
versal historian Gervinus, refuting thisopinion 
of the specialist historian, tries to prove that 
the campaign of 1813 and the restoration of 
the Bourbons were due to other things beside 
Alexander’s will— such as the activity of Stein, 
Metternich, Madame de Stael, Talleyrand, 
Fichte, Chateaubriand, and others. The his- 
torian evidently decomposes Alexander’s pow- 
er into the components: Talleyrand. Chateau- 
briand, and the rest— but the sum of the com- 
ponents, that is, the interactions of Chateau- 
briand, Talleyrand, Madame dc StacU, and 
the others, evidently does not equal the result- 
ant, namely the phenomenon, of millions of 
Frenchmen submitting to the Bourbons. Fhat 
Chateaubriand, 'Madame de Stael, and others 
spoke certain words to one another only affect- 
ed their mutual relations but does not account 
for the submission of millions. And therefore 
to explain how from these relations of 1 heirs 
the submission of millions of people resulted 
—that is, how component forces ecjual to one 
A gave a resultant equal to a thousand times A 
—the historian is again obliged to fall back on 
pow'cr— the force he had denied— and to rec- 
ognize it as the resultant of the forces, that is, 
he has to admit an unexplained fone acting 
on the rcsuluint. And that is just what the 
universal historians do, and consequently they 
not only contradict the specialist historians 
but contradict themselves. 

Peasants having no clear idea of the cause 
of rain, say, according to whether they want 
rain or fine weather: "The wind has blown 
the clouds away," or, "The wind has brought 
up the clouds." And in the same w.*y the 
universal historians sometimes, when it pleases 


them and fits in with their theory, say that 
power is the result of events, and sometimes, 
when they want to prove something else, say 
that power produces events. 

A third class of historians— the so-called his- 
torians of culture— following the path laid 
dowm by tlie universal historians who some- 
times accept writers and ladies as forces pro- 
ducing events— again take that force to be 
something quite different. They sec it in what 
is called culture— in mental activity. 

The historians of culture arc cjuite consist- 
ent in regard to their progenitors, the writers 
of universal histories, for if historical events 
may be explained by the fact that certain per- 
sons treated one another in such and such 
ways, why not explain them by the fact that 
such and such people wrote such and such 
books? Of the immense number ot indications 
accompanying every vital phenomenon, these 
historians select the indication ol intellectual 
activity anil say that this indication is the cause. 
But despite tlieir endeavors to prove that the 
cause ot events lies in intellectual activity, 
only by a great stretch can one admit that 
there is any connection between intellectual 
activity and the movement of peo[)les, and in 
no case can one admit tliat intellectual acliv- 
ity controls people’s actions, for that view is 
not confirmed by stub facts as rbc very cruel 
murders ot the lucnrli Revolution resulting 
from the doctrine ol the cijuality of man, or 
the very cruel wars and executions resulting 
from the prcaihingof love. 

But even admitting as correct all the cun- 
ningly devised aigiiments with which these 
histories arc filled— admitting that nations 
arc governed by some undefined force callc*cl 
an history’s essential question stiil re- 

mains unanswered, and to the banner power of 
nionarchs and to the influence of advisers and 
other pco|>le introduced by the universal liis- 
torians, another, newer force— the idea— is 
addend, the connection of w’hich with the masses 
needs explanation. It is possible to undcrsiand 
that Napolc‘on had power and so events oc- 
curied; with some effort cjiie may even con-, 
ceivc that Napoleon together with other in- 
fluences was llic cause ol an event; but how a 
book, Le Conlrat social, had the effect cjf mak- 
ing Frenchmen begin to drown one another 
cannot be understood without an explana- 
tion of the causal nexus of this new force with 
the event. 

Undoubtedly some relation exists between 
all who live contemporaneously, and so it is 
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possible to find some connection between the 
intellectual activity of men and their histori- 
cal movements, just as siuh a connection may 
be found between the movements of human- 
ity and commerce', handicraft, gardening, or 
anything else you please. But why intellectual 
activity is considered by the historians ol cul- 
ture to be I he cause or expression of the whole 
historical mosemcnl is hard to understand. 
Only the lollowing consider aiions can have 
led the historians to such a conclusion: (i) 
tJiat history is written by learned men, and so 
it is natural and agreeable for them to think 
that the activity of their class supplies the 
basis of the movement of all humanity, just 
as a similar belict is natural and agreeable to 
traders, agriculturists, and soldiers (if they do 
not express it, that is merely because traders 
and soldiers do ncjt write history), and (2) that 
spiritual activity, cnlighterrmerrt, civilization, 
culture, icic'as. are all indistirret, indefinite cem- 
ceptions under whose banrrer it is very easy to 
use wc.i basing a still less definite mc'aning, 
and which can therefore be ic'adily introduced 
into any theory. 

But not to speak of the intrinsic cjuality of 
histories of this kind (which may ])ossibly even 
be c)l use tej someone lor something) the his- 
tories ol culture, to which all genc'ial hrstorics 
tend more and more to approximate, are sig- 
nificant trom the fact that alter seriously and 
minutely exarnirring variems religious, philo- 
sophic, and political doctrines as causes of 
e\cirts, as soon as they have to dc'seribe an ac- 
tual historicesenisuch asdic campaign of 1812 
lor instance, they involuntarily describe it as 
resulting Ironr an exercise of powcT— and say 
plainly that that campaign was (he result ol 
Najjoleon’s will. Speakirrg so, the historians of 
culture in\oluirtarily contradict themsehrs, 
and show that the new force they have devised 
does irot account lor what happens in history, 
and that liistoiy can only be explained by in- 
troducing a power which they apparently do 
not recognize. 

CII.^PTER III 

A i.ocoMonvE is irroviirg. Someone asks: "What 
move's it?" A peasant says the devil moves it. 
Arrother man says the locomotive moves be- 
cause its wheels go round. A thii'cl asserts that 
llu; cause ol its ino\ement lies in the smoke 
which the wind carries away. 

The peasant is irrelutable. He has de\iscd 
a complete explanation. To refute him some- 
one would have to prove to him that there is 
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no devil, or another peasant would have to 
explain to him that it is not the devil but a 
German, who moves the locomotive. Only 
then, as a result of the contradictiorr, will the\ 
sec that they are both wrong. But the man who 
says that the mervement of the wheels is the 
cause refutes himself, for having once begun 
to analyze he ought to go on and explain 
further why the wlieels go round; and till he 
has reached the ultimate cause of the move- 
ment of the locomotive in the presMire ol 
steam in the boiler, he has no right to stop in 
his search lor the cause. 'I'lie man who explains 
the movement ol the locomotive by the smoke 
that is can ied back has noticed that the wheels 
do not supply an explanation and has taken 
the first sign that occurs to him and in his turn 
has offered that as an explanation. 

The only conception that can explain the 
mo' ^ment of the locomotive is that ol a force 
commensurate with the movement obsened. 

rile only conception that can explain the 
movement of the peoples is that of some force 
commensuiciie with the whole movement of 
the peoples. 

Vet to supply this conception various his- 
torians take forces of diffeicnt kinds, all of 
which arc incommensurate with the incnement 
observed. Some see it as a force directly inher- 
ent in heroes, as the peasant sees the de\il in 
the locomoti\e; others as a force resulting 
from several other forces, like the movement 
of the wheels; others again as an intellectual 
influence, like the smoke that is blown away. 

So Ifiijg as histories are written of separate 
individuals, whether Caesars, Alexanders. 
Luthers, or \'oliaircs. and not the histories ol 
all, absolutely all those who take part in an 
e\eni. it is (|uiic impossible to describe the 
movement of humanity without the concep- 
tion of a force compelling men to direct their 
activitv toward a certain end. And the onl) 
such CfUKcption knonn to historians is that 
of power. 

1 his conception is the one handle by means 
of which the material of history, as at present 
expounded, can be dealt w'ith, and anyone 
who breaks that handle off, as Buckle did, 
without finding some other method of treat- 
ing historical material, merely dcjirives him- 
self of the one possible way of dealing with it. 
The netessity ol the comeption of power .as 
an explanation ol historical events is best dem- 
onstrated by the universal historians and his- 
U)rians of culture themselves, lor they pro- 
fessedly reject that conception but inevitably 
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have recourse to it at every step. 

In dealing with humanity’s inquiry, the 
science of history up to now is like money in 
circulation— paper money and coin. The bi- 
ographies and special national histories are 
like paper monc^y. They can be used and can 
circulate and fulfill their purpose without 
harm to anyone and even advantageously, as 
long as no one asks what is the security behind 
them. You need only forget to ask how the 
will of heroes produces events, and such his- 
tories as Thiers’ will be interesting and in- 
structive and may peihaps even possess a tinge 
of poetry. But just as doubts of the real value 
of paper money arise either because, being 
easy to make, too mucJi ol it gets made or be- 
cause people try to exchange it for gold, so 
also doubts concerning the leal value of such 
histories arise either because too many of 
them are written or because in his simplicity 
ot heart someone inejuires: by what force did 
Napoleon do this?— that is. wants to exchange 
the current paper money for the real gold of 
actual comprehension. 

The writers of iiin^ersal histories and of the 
history of culture .are like people who, recog- 
nizing the defects of paper money, decide to 
substitute for it money made of metal that 
hcis not the specific gravity of gold. It may in- 
deed make jingling coin, but will do no more 
than that. Paper money may deceive the ignor- 
ant, but nobody is deceived by tokens of base 
metal that have no value but merely jingle. 
As gold is gold only if it is serviceable not 
merely for exchange but also for use, so uni- 
versal historians will be valuable only when 
they can reply to history’s essential c|ucstion: 
what is power? The universal historians give 
contradictoiy replies to that question, while 
the historians of culture evade it and answer 
something quite different. .\nd as counters of 
imitation gold can be used only among a 
group of people who agree to accept them as 
gold, or among those w’ho do not know the 
nature ol gold, so universal historians and 
historians of culture, not answering human- 
ity’s essential question, serve ns cuirciicy for 
some purposes of their owm, only in univer- 
sities and among the mass of readers who have 
a taste for what they call ’’serious reading.*’ 

CHAPTER IV 

Having abanuonfd the conception of the an- 
cients as to the divine subjection of the will of 
a nation to some chosen man and the subjec- 
tion of that man’s will to the Deity, histc>ry 


cannot without contradictions take a single 
step till it has chosen one ol two things: either 
a return to the foinier belief in the clircct in- 
tervention of the Deity in human affairs or a 
definite explanation of the meaning of the 
force producing historical events and termed 
’’power.” 

A return to the first is impossible, the belief 
has been destroyed; and so it is essential to 
explain what is meant by power. 

Napoleon ordered an army to be raised and 
go to war. We are so accustomed to that idea 
and have become so used to it that the ques- 
tion: why did six hundred thousand men go 
to fight when Napoleon uttered certain words, 
seems to us senseless. lie had the power and 
so what he ordered w'as done. 

This reply is ejuite satisfactory if we believe 
that the power was givc'n him by (^ocl. But as 
soon as we do not admit that, it becomes es- 
sential to delciminc what is this power of one 
man over others. 

It cannot be the direct physical power of a 
strong man over a weak one— a domination 
based on the application or threat of physical 
force, like the power of Herfuh‘s; nor can it 
be based on the eficct of moral force, as in 
their simplicity some histoiians think who say 
that the leading figuics in history are heroes, 
that is, men gifte(J[ with a special strength of 
soul and mind called genius. This power can- 
not be bas(*d on the picdominance of moral 
strength, for, not to mention heioes such as 
Napolc^on about whose inotal c|iialitics opin- 
ions differ widely, history shows us that neither 
a I.0UIS XI nor a Mcttcrriich, who ruled over 
millions of peoples had any paituular moral 
C|ualities, but on the contrary were generally 
moially weaker tlian any of the millions they 
ruled over. 

II the source of power lies neither in the 
physical nor in the moral cjualities of him who 
pevssesses it, it must evidently be looked for 
elsewhere— in the relation to the people of 
the man wlio wields the power. 

And that is how power is understood by the 
science of juiisprudcncc, that exchange bank 
of history which offers to exchange history’s 
understanding of power for true gold. 

Power is the collective will of the people 
translcrred. by expressed or tacit consent, to 
their chosen rulers. 

In the domain of jurisprudence, which con- 
sists of discussions of how a state and power 
might be arranged were it possible for all that 
to be arranged, it is all very clear; but when 
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applied to history that definition of power 
needs explanation. 

The science of jurisprudence regards the 
state and power as the aiuicnts legarded fire— 
namely, as something existing absolutely. But 
for history, the state and power are merely 
phenomena, just as for modern physics fire is 
not an element but a phenomenon. 

From this fundamental difference between 
the view held by history and that held by ju- 
risprudence, it follows that jurisprudence can 
tell minutely how in its opinion power should 
he constituted and what power— existing im- 
mutably outside time— is, but to history’s ques- 
tions about the meaning of the mutations of 
power in time it can answer nothing. 

If power be the collective will of the people 
translcrrcd to their ruler, was Pugachev a rep- 
resentative of the will of the people? If not, 
then why was Napoleon I? Why was Napoleon 
III a criminal when he was taken prisoner at 
Boulogne, and why, later on, were those crim- 
inals whom he arrested? 

Du paiace revolutions— in which sometimes 
only two or tfiree people take part— transfer 
the will of the people to a new ruler? In inter- 
national relations, is the will of the people also 
transferred to their conqueror? Was the will 
of the Confederation ot the Rhine transfcired 
to Napoleon in i8ofi? Was the will of the Rus- 
sian people transferred to Napoleon in 1809, 
when our army in alliance with the French 
went to fight the Austrians? 

To these questions three answers are pos- 
sible: 

Either to assume (1) that the will of the 
people is always unconditionally transferred 
to the ruler or rulers they have chosen, and 
that therefore every emergence of a new pow- 
er, evc^ry struggle against the power once ap- 
pointed, should be absolutely regarded as an 
infringement of the real power; or (2) that 
the will of the people is transferred to the 
rulers conditionally, under definite and known 
conditions, and to show that all limitations, 
conflicts, and even destructions of power re- 
sult from a nonobservance by the rulers of the 
(onclitions under which their powder w. en- 
trusted to them: or (3) that the will ot the 
people is delegated to the i tilers conditionally, 
but that the conditions are unknown and in- 
definite, and that the appearance of several 
authorities, their struggles and their falls, ic- 
sult solely from the greater or lesser lulfill- 
ment by the rulers of these unknown condi- 
tions on which the will of the people is trans- 


ferred from some people to others. 

And these are the three ways in which the 
historians do explain the relation of the peo- 
ple to their rulers. 

Some historians— those biographical and 
specialist historians already referred to— in 
their simplicity failing to understand the ques- 
tion of the meaning of power, seem to consider 
that the collective will of the people is uncon- 
ditionally transferred to historical persons, and 
therefore when describing some single state 
they assume that particular power to be the 
one absolute and real power, and that any 
other force opposing this is not a power but 
a violation of power- mere violence. 

Their theory, suitable for primitive and 
peaceful periods of history, has the inconven- 
ience— in application to complex and stormy 
periods in the life of nations during which 
various powers arise simultaneously and strug- 
gle with one another— that a Legitimist his- 
torian will prove that the National Conven- 
tion, the Directory, and Bonaparte were mere 
inlringcrs of the true powei, while a Republi- 
can and a Bonapartist will prove: the one that 
the Convention and the other that the Empire 
was the real power, and that all the others 
were violations of power. Evidently the ex- 
planations furnished by these historians being 
mutually contradictory can only satisfy young 
children. 

Recognizing the falsity of this view of his- 
tory, another set of historians say that power 
rests c>n a conditional delegation of the will 
ol tlie people to their riders, and that histori- 
cal leaders have power only conditionally on 
carrying out the program that the will of the 
people has by tacit agreement prescribed to 
them. But what this program consists in these 
historians do not say, or if they do they con- 
tinually contradict one another. 

Each historian, according to his view of 
what c../nstituies a nation’s progress, looks for 
these conditions in the greatness, wealth, free- 
dom, or enlightenment of thecitizensof France 
or some other country. But not to mention 
the historian^*’ contradittions as to the nature 
of this program— or even admitting that some 
one general program of these conditions exists 
—the facts of history almost always contradict 
that theory. If the conditions under which 
power is entrusti'd consist in the WTalth. free- 
dom. and enlightenment of the people, how 
is it that Louis XIV and IvAn the Terrible end 
their reigns trancjuilly, wdiile Louis XVI and 
Charles 1 are executed by their people? To 
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this question historians reply that I^)iiis XI Vs 
activity, contrary to the program, reacted on 
Louis XVI. But why did it not react on Louis 
XI V or on Louis XV— why should it react just 
on Louis XVI? And what is the time limit for 
such reactions? 'lo these questions there are 
and can be no answers. Equally little docs this 
view explain why for several centuries tlie 
collective will is not withdrawn from certain 
rulers and their heirs, and then suddenly dur- 
ing a period of fifty years is transferred to the 
Convention, to the Diiectory, to Napoleon, to 
Alexander, to LouisXVIII.to Napoleon again, 
to Charles X. to Louis Philippe, to a Republi- 
can government, and to Napoleon III. When 
explaining these rapid transfersof the people’s 
will from one individual to another, especially 
in view of international relations, conquests, 
and alliances, the historians are obliged to 
admit that some of these transfers are not 
normal delegations of the people’s will but are 
accidents dependent on cunning, on mistakes, 
on craft, or on the weakness of a diplomatist, 
a ruler, or a party leader. So that the greater 
part of the events of history— civil wars, revolu- 
tions, and conquests— are presented by these 
historians not as the results of free transfer- 
ences of the people’s will, but as results of the 
ill-directed will of one or more individuals, 
that is, once again, as usurpations of power. 
And so these historians also see and admit his- 
torical events which are exceptions to the 
theory. 

These historians resemble a botanist who, 
having noticed that some plants grow from 
seeds producing two cotyledons, should insist 
that all that grows does so by sprouting into 
two leaves, and that the palm, the mushroom, 
and even the oak, which blossom into full 
growth and no longer resemble two leaves, are 
cleviations from the theory. 

Historians of the third class assume that the 
will of the people is translerred to histoiic per- 
sonages conditionally, but that the conditions 
arc unknown to us. They say that historical 
personages have power only because they ful- 
fill the will of the people which has beem dele- 
gated to them. 

But in that case, if the force that moves na- 
tions lies not in the historic leaders but in the 
nations themselves, what signifu a rice have diose 
leaders? 

I'he leaders, these historians tell us, express 
the will of the people: the activity of ths lead- 
ers represents the activity of the people. 

But in that case the question arises whether 


all the activity of the leaders serves as an ex- 
pression of the people's will or only some part 
of it. If the whole activity of the leaders serves 
as the expression ol the people’s will, as some 
historians suppose, then all the details of the 
court scandals contained in the biographies 
of a Napoleon or a Cathetine serve to express 
the life of the nation, which is evident non- 
sense; but if it is only some particular side of 
the ai tivity of an historical leader which serves 
lo express the people’s life, as other so-called 
"philosophical” historians believe, then to de- 
termine which side of the activity of a leader 
expi esses the nation’s life, we have first of all 
to know in what the nation’s life consists. 

Met by this difficulty historians of that class 
devise some most obscure, impalpable, and 
general abstiaction which can cover all con- 
ceivable occurrences, and dc'clarc this abstrac- 
tion to be the aim of humanity’s movement. 
The most usual generalizations adopted by al- 
most all the historians arc: fieechmi, (‘quality, 
enlightenment, progress, civili/ation, and cul- 
ture. Postulating some generalization as the 
goal of the movement of humanity, the his- 
torians study the men of whom the greatest 
number of monuments have tcinaitu'cl: kings, 
ministers, generals, authors, leformers, popes, 
and journalists, to the extent to which in their 
opinion these persons have pioinotecl or hin- 
dered that abstraUion. But as it is in no w'ay 
proved that the aim of humanity clocks consist 
in freedom, equality, enlightenment, or civil- 
ization, and as the connection ol the people 
with the rulers and cnlightcneis of humanity 
is only based on the arbitral y assumption that 
the collective will of the people is always tians- 
ferred to the men whom we liave noticed, it 
happens that the activity of the millions who 
migrate, burn houses, abandon agriculture, 
and destioy one another never is expressed in 
the account of the activity of some dozen peo- 
ple who did not bum houses, practice agricul- 
ture, or slay their fellow creatures. 

History proves this at every turn. Is the fer- 
ment of the peoples of the west at the end of 
the eighteenth century and their drive east-, 
ward explained by the activity of Louis XIV, 
XV, and XVI, thejr mistresses and ministers, 
and by the lives of Napoleon, Rousseau, Did- 
erot, Beaumarchais, and others? 

Is the movement of the Russian people east- 
ward to Kazdn and Siberia expressed by details 
of the morbid character of IvAn the 1 eird^le 
and by his correspondence with Kurbski? 

Is tlic movement of the peoples at the time 
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of the Crusades explained by the life and 
activity of the Godfreys and the Ixjuis-es and 
their ladies? For us that niovcrnent of the 
peoples from west to cast, without leaders, 
with a crowd of vaj^raiits, and with Peter the 
Hermit, remains incomprehensible. And yet 
more incomprehensible is the tessation of that 
movement when a rational and satted aim lor 
the Ciusade— the deliveiance of Jerusalem- 
had been clearly defined by historic leaders. 
Popes, kin^s, and knights incited the peoples 
to free the Holy Land; but the people did not 
go, lor the unknown cause w'hich Jiad previ- 
ously iinpell(*d them to go no l(>iiger existed, 
"riic history of the (iodfreys and the Minne- 
singers can evidently not cover the life of the 
j)c*oples. And the history of the Godfreys and 
the Minnesingers has remained the histoiy of 
Ciodlreys and Minnesingers, but the histoiy of 
the life ol the peoples and their impulses has 
remained unknown. 

Still less does the history of authors and re- 
formers c'xplain to us the life of the peoples. 

* lie I.i.tory of rultuie explains to us the 
impulses and conditions of life and thought 
of a writer or a refoimer.We leai n that Luther 
had a hot temper and said such and such 
things; we learn that Rousseau ^vas suspicious 
and wrote such and such books; but we do 
not learn why alter the Reformation the peo- 
ples massacred c^ne another, nor why during 
the French Revolution they guillotined one 
another. 

If we unite both these kinds of histoiy, as 
is done by the newest historians, we shall have 
the history of rnonarchs anci waiters, but not 
the history of the life of tfie peoples. 

CITAPl FR V 

Tuf LirE of the nations is not contained in the 
lives of a lew men, lor the connection between 
those men and the nations has not been found. 
The theory that this connection is based on 
the transference ol the collective will ol a pc'o- 
plc to certain historical personages is an hy- 
pothesis unconfirmed by the experience ol his- 
tory. 

'l ire theory of the transference of thi -ollcc- 
tivc will of the people to historic persons may 
perhaps explain much in the domain ol juris- 
prudence and be essential for its purposes, but 
in its application to history, ns soon as revolu- 
tions, conquests, cu' civil wars occur— that is, 
as soon as history begins— that theory explains 
nothing. 

The theory seems irrefutable just because 


the act of transference of the people’s will can- 
not be verified, for it never occurred. 

Whatever happens and whoever may stand 
at the head of affairs, the thexiry can always 
say that such and such a person took the lead 
because the collective will was transferred to 
him. 

"lire replies this theory gives to historical 
questions are like the replies of a man who, 
watching the mc^vements of a herd of cattle 
and paying no attention to the varying c|uality 
of the pasturage in different parts cjf the field, 
or to the driving of the herdsman, shoidd at- 
tribute the direction the hc^rd takes to what 
animal happens to be at its head. 

“ I'he hcTcl goes in that direction because 
the animal in fiont leads it and the collective 
will of all the other animals is vested in that 
leader.” Ihis is what historians of the first 
class sa)— tlu)se who assume the unconditional 
tiaii'iteicnie ol the people's will. 

”11 the animals leading the herd change, this 
happens because the collective will of all the 
animals is transferred from one leader to an- 
other, according to whefher the animal is or 
is not leading them in the direction selected 
by the whole herd.” Such is the reply of his- 
torians who assume that the collective will of 
th(‘ people* is delegated to rulcis under condi- 
tions which they regard as knowii. (With this 
method of observation it olten happens tliat 
the observer, inlluenced fry the direction he 
himsc ll prefers, rc'gaids those as leaders who, 
cuving to the people’s change of direction, are 
no li.nger in front, but on one side, or even 
in the ’.ear.) 

“if the animals in front are continually 
changing and the direction of the whole herd 
is constantly altered, this is because in order 
to follow a given direction the animals trans- 
fer their wdll to the animals that have attracted 
our attention, and to study the movements of 
the hc*id WT must watch the movements of ad 
the prominent animals moving on all sides of 
the herd.” .So say the third class ol historians 
who regard all historical persons, from mon- 
arc hs to joiirnalists, as the expression of their 
age. 

Fhe theory of the transference of the will 
of the people to historic persons is meicly a 
paraphrase— a restatement of the question in 
other wwds. 

What causes historical events? Power. 'What 
is power? PcMver is the collective whll of the 
people transferred to one person. Ihider wdiat 
condition is the will of the people delegated 
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to one person? On condition that that person 
expresses the will of the whole people. That is, 
power is power: in other words, power is a 
word the meaning of which we do not under- 
stand. 

If the realm of human knowledge were con- 
fined to abstract reasoning, then having sub- 
jected to Cl iiicism the explanation of “power” 
that juridical science gives us, humanity would 
conclude that power is merely a word and has 
no real existence. But to understand phenom- 
ena man has, besides abstract reasoning, ex- 
perience by which he verifies his reflections. 
And experience tells ns that power is not mere- 
ly a word but an <'ictually existing phenomenon. 

Not to speak of the fact that no desciiption 
ot the collective activity of men can do with- 
out the conception of power, the existence of 
power is pioved both by history and by ob- 
serving contemporary events. 

Whenever an event occurs a man appears or 
men appear, by whose will the event seems to 
have taken place. Napoleon 111 issues a decree 
and the French go to Mexico. The King of 
Prussia and Bismarck issue decrees and an 
army enters Bohemia. Napoleon I issues a 
decree and an army c'nteis Russia. Alexander 
I gives a command and the French submit to 
the Bourbons. Experience shows us that what- 
ever event occuis it is always related to the 
will of one or of several men who have de- 
creed it. 

1 he historians, in accord with the old habit 
of acknowledging divine intervention in hu- 
man aflairs, w^ant to sec the cause of events in 
the expression of the will of someone endowed 
with power, but that supposition is not con- 
firmed either by reason or bv experience. 

On the one side reflection shows that the 
expression cd a man*s will— his words— arc only 
part of the general activity expressed in an 
event, as for instance in a war or a resolution, 
and so without assuming an incomprehensible, 
supernatural force— a miracle— one cannot ad- 
mit that words can i)e the immediate cause of 
the movements of millions ot men. On the 
other hand, even if we admitted that words 
could be the cause of events, history shows 
that the expression of the will of historical 
personages does not in most cases produce any 
effect, that is to say, their commands are often 
not executed, and sometimes the very opposite 
of what they order occurs. 

Without admitting divine intervention in 
the affairs of humanity we cannot regard 


“power” as the cause of events. 

Power, from the standpoint of experience, 
is merely the relation that exists between the 
expression of someone’s will and the execu- 
tion of that will by others. 

To explain the conditions of that relation- 
ship we must first establish a conception of 
the expression of will, referring it to man and 
not lo the Deity. 

If the Deity issues a command, expresses 
His will, as ancient history tells us, the ex- 
pression of that will is independent of time 
and is not caused by anything, for the Divinity 
is imt controlled by an event. But speaking of 
commands that are the expression ot the will 
ot men acting in time and in relation to one 
another, to explain the connection of com- 
mands with esents we must restoie: (i) the 
condition of all that takes place: the conti- 
nuity ot movement in time both of the events 
and of the person who commands, and ( 2 ) the 
inevitability ot the connection between tlie 
peison (ommandiiig and those who execute 
his command. 

CHAPTER VI 

Only ihl I'XPRhssioN of the will of the Deity, 
not dependent on time, can 1 elate to a whole 
senes of events oct uir ingovci a period ol years 
or centuiies, and only the Deity, independent 
ot everything, canjjy His sole will detcrininc 
the direction ol humanity’s movement; but 
man acts in time and himsell takes part in 
what OCCUIS. 

Reinstating the first condition omitted, that 
of time, we see that no command can be ex- 
ecuted without some preceding order having 
been given rendering the execution ol the 
last command possible. 

No command ever appears spontaneously, 
or itself covers a whole scries of occurrences; 
but each command follows Iroin another, and 
never refers to a whole series ol events but 
always to one moment only ol an event. 

Wlien, for instance, we say that Napoleon 
ordered armies to gp to war, wc combine in 
one simultaneous expression a whole series of 
consecutive commands dependent one on an- 
other. Napcrleon could not have commanded 
an invasion of Russia and never did so. 'I'oday 
he ordered sue h and such papers to be written 
to Vienna, to Berlin, and to Petersburg; to- 
morrow such and such decrees and orders to 
the army, the fleet, the commissariat, and so 
on and so on— millions of commands, which 
fonned a whole series corresponding to a series 
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of events which brought the FrencJi armies in- 
to Russia. 

If throughout his reign Napoleon gave com- 
mands concerningan invasion of England and 
expended on no other undertaking so much 
time and effort, and yet during his whole reign 
never once attempted to execute that design 
but undertook an expedition into Russia, with 
which country he considered it desirable to be 
in alliance (a conviction he repeatedly ex- 
pressed)— this came about because his com- 
mands did not correspond to the course of 
events in the first case, hut did so correspond 
in the latter. 

For an order to be certainly executed, it is 
necessary that a man should order what can 
be executed. But to know what can and w’hat 
cannot be executed is impossible, iic^t only in 
the case of Napoleon's invasicjii of Russia in 
which millions paiticipated. but cvem in the 
simplest event, lor in either case millions of 
obstacles may arise to prevent its execution. 
Every order executed is always one of an im- 
mei >c i*Miiiber unexecuted. All the impossible 
orders inconsistent with the course of events 
remain unexecuted. Only the possible ones 
get linked up with a consecutive series of com- 
mands corresponding to a scries of events, and 
are executed. 

Our false conception that an event is caused 
by a command which precedes it is due to the 
fact that when the event has taken place and 
out of thousands of others those few com- 
mands which were consistent with that event 
have been executed, we forget about the others 
that w'ere not executed because they could 
not be. Apart from that, the chief source of 
our error in this matter is due to the fact that 
ill the historical accounts a whole seiies of 
innumerable, diverse, and petty events, such 
for instance as all those which led the French 
armies to Russia, is general i/ed into one event 
in accord with the result produced by that 
series of events, and corresponding with this 
generalization the whole series of commands 
is also gcncrali/ed into a single expression of 
will. 

We say that Napoleon w^ished to . ivadc 
Russia and invadecl it. In reality in all Na- 
poleon's activity we never find anything re- 
sembling an expression of that wish, but find 
a scries of orders, or expressions of his will, 
very variously and indefinitely directed. Amid 
a long scries of unexecuted orders of Napo- 
leon's one series, lor the campaign of 181 2, wa.s 
carried out— not because those oiders dillercd 


in any way from the other, unexecuted orders 
but because they coincided with the course of 
events that led the French army into Russia; 
just as in stencil work this or that figure comes 
out not because the color was laid on from this 
side or in that way, but because it was laid on 
from all sides over the figure cut in the stencil. 

So that examining the relation in time of 
the commands to the events, we find that a 
command can never be the cause of the event, 
but that a certain definite dependence exists 
between the two. 

To understand in what this dependence 
consists it is necessary to reinstate another 
omitted condition of every command proceed- 
ing not from the Deity but from a man, which 
is, that the man who gives the command him- 
self takes part in the event. 

This relation ol the commander to those 
he commands is just what is called powder. 
Thi> relation consists in the following: 

For common action people always unite in 
certain combinations, in which regardless of 
the difference ol the aims set for the common 
action, the 1 elation between those taking part 
ill it is always the same. 

Men uniting in these combinations alwa^'s 
assume such lelations toward one another that 
the larger number take a more direct share, 
and the smaller number a less direct share, in 
the collective action for which they have com- 
bined. 

Of all the combinations in w^hich men unite 
for collective action one of the most striking 
and th -finite examples is an army. 

Evc’-y army is composed ol lower grades of 
the service— the rank and file— of whom there 
arc always the greatest number; of the next 
higher military rank— corporals and noncoiii- 
missioned oHicers of wdioin there are lewer, 
and ol still-higher ollicers of whom there are 
still fewer, and so on to the highest military 
command which is concent ralecl in one per- 
son. 

A military organization may be quite cor- 
rectly compared to a cone, of which the base 
with the lar.^cst diameter consists of the rank 
and file; the next higher and smaller section 
of the cone consists of the next higher grades 
of the army, and so on to tl\e apex, the point 
of which will represent the commander in 
cliief. 

The soldiers, of whom there arc the most, 
form the lower section of the cone and its 
base. I'lie soldier himself does the stabbing, 
hacking, burning, and pillaging, and always 
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receives orders for these actions Iroin men 
above him; he himself never gives an order. 
The noncommissioneil olheers (ot whom there 
are fewer) perform the action itself less fre- 
quently than the soldicis, but they already 
gi\c tommands. An ofhtcr still less often acts 
directly himself, but commands still more fre- 
quently. A general does nothing but command 
the troops, indicates the objective, and hardly 
ever uses a weapon himself. I'he commander 
in chief never takes direct pait in the action 
itself, but only gives general orders concerning 
the movement ot the mass of the tioops. A 
similar relation of people to one another is 
seen in every combination ol men tt)r common 
activity— in agriculture, trade, and every ad- 
ministration. 

And so without particularly analyzing all 
the contiguous sections of a cone and ot the 
ranks of an army, or the ranks and positions 
in any administrative or public business what- 
ever from the lowest to the highest, we see a 
law by W'hich men, to take associated action, 
combine in such relations that the more di- 
rectly they participate in performing the ac- 
tion the less they can command and the more 
numerous they are, while the less their direct 
participation in the action itself, the more they 
command and the fewer of them there are; 
rising in this way from the lowest tanks to the 
man at the top, who takes the least direct 
shaie ill the action and directs his activity 
chiclly to commanding. 

This relation of the men who command to 
those they command is what constitutes the 
essence of the conception called power. 

Having restored the condition of time under 
which all events occur, we hncl that a command 
is executed only when it is related to a corre- 
sponding series of events. Restoring the essen- 
tial condition of relation between those who 
command and those w'ho execute, we find that 
by the very natuic of the case those who com- 
ma ncl take the smallest part in the action it- 
self and that their activity is exclusively di- 
rected to commanding. 

CHAP'J'ER Vn 

Whln an kvent is taking place people express 
their opinions and wishes about it, and as the 
event results from the collective activity of 
many people, some one of the opinions or 
wishc's expressed is sure to be fulfilled if but 
approximately. When one of the opinions ex- 
pressed is fulfilled, that opinion gets connected 
with the event as a command preceding it. 


Men are hauling a log. Each of them ex- 
presses his opinion as to how and where to 
haul it. They haul the log away, and it hap- 
pens that this is done as one of them said. lie 
otdcied it. 'I’here we have command and pow- 
er in their primary form. The man who woiked 
most with his hands could not think much 
about what he was doing, or reflect on or com- 
mand w'hat would result from the common 
activity; while the man who commanded moie 
wc^uld evideiitlv work less wiih his hands on 
account of his greater verbal activity. 

When some larger concouise of men direct 
their activity to a common aim there is a yet 
sharper division of those who, because their 
activity is given to directing and commanding, 
take less part in the direct work. 

When a man woiks alone he always has a 
certain set ot reflections which as it seems to 
him directed his past activity, justify his pies- 
ent activity, and guide him in planning his 
future actions. Just the same is done by a coii- 
couise of people, allowing those wlu) do not 
take a direct part in the activity to devise 
considerations, justifications, and surmises con- 
cerning their collective activity. 

For reasons known or unknown to us the 
French began to diown and kill one another. 
And coi responding to the event its justifica- 
tion appeals in people's belief that this was 
necessary foi the weJUarc of France, for libeity, 
and for cc|ualitv. People ceased to kill one 
another, and this event was accompanied by 
its justification in the necc’ssity lor a cential- 
i/ation of power, resistance to Europe, and so 
on. Men went from the west to the e.ist killing 
their fellow men, and the event was accom- 
panied by phiases about the glory of France, 
the baseness ot England, and so on. Histoiy 
shows us tliat these justific.itions of the events 
have no common sense and are all contradic- 
tory, as in the case of killing a man as the re 
suit of recognizing his rights, anci the killing 
of millions in Russia for the humiliation of 
England. But these justifications have a very 
necessary significance in their own day. 

These justifications release those wlio pro- 
duce the events from moral rc*sponsibility. 
These temporary aims are like the broom fixed 
in front of a locomotive to clear the snow from 
the rails in front: they clear men's moral re- 
sponsibilities from their path. 

Without such justification there would be 
no reply to the simplest question that piesents 
itself when examining each historical event. 
How is it that millions of men commit collcc- 
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live crimes— make war, commit murder, and 
so on? 

With the present complex fonns of political 
and social lile in Europe can any event that is 
not prescribed, decreed, or ordered by inon- 
archs, ministers, parliaments, or newspapers be 
imagined? Is there any cf)llcctive action which 
cannot find its jiistifuation in political unity, 
in patriotism, in tlie balance of prjwer, or in 
civilization? So that every event that occurs 
inevitably coincides with some expressed wish 
and, receivinj; a justifKatioii. presents itself 
as the result of the will of one man or of 
seveial men. 

In whatever direction a ship moves, the flow 
of the waves it cuts will always be noticeable 
ahead ol it. 'I’o those on board the ship the 
mo\ement ol those waves will be the only per- 
ceptible motion. 

Only by watchinp; closely moment by mo- 
ment the nKwement of that flow and compar- 
inji; it with the movement of the ship do we 
consince ourselves that every bit of it is oc- 
casi-^tievl I.y the forward inovenicnt of the 
ship, and that we were led into error by the 
fact that we ourselves were imperceptibly mov- 
in^. 

We see the same if we watch moment by 
inonient the movement of historical characters 
(that is, re establish the inevitable condition 
of all that occurs—the continuity of move- 
ment in time) and do not lose sight of the 
essential connection of historical persons with 
the masses. 

When the ship moves in one direction there 
is one and the same wave ahead of it. when 
it turns frecjuently the wase ahead of it also 
turns Irccpiently. But wherever it may turn 
there always will be the wave anticipating its 
mo\ement. 

W'ha fever happens it always appears that 
just that event was ioreseen and decreed. 
W^herever the ship may go, the rush of wMter 
which neither directs nor increases its move- 
ment loams ahead of it. and at a distance 
seems to us not merely to move ol itself but 
to govern the ship’s movement also. 

Examining only those expressions of the 
will ol historical persons which, as commands, 
were relatc*d to events, historians have assumed 
that the events depended on those com- 
mands. But examining the' events themselves 
and the connection in which the historical 
persons stood to the people, we have found 
that they and their orciers were dependent on 
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events. The incontestable proof of this deduc- 
tion is that, however many commands were 
issued, the event does not take place unless 
there are other causes for it, but as scx>n as an 
event occurs— be it what it may— then out ol 
all the continually expressed wishes of dif- 
ferent people some will always be found which 
by their meaning and their time of utterance 
are related as commands to the events. 

Arriving at this conclusion we can reply di- 
rectly and positively to these two esNential 
questions of history: 

(1) What is power? 

(2) What force produces the movement of 
the nations? 

(1) Power is the relation of a given person 
to other individuals, in which the more this 
pel son expresses opinions, predictions, and 
justifications ol the collective action that is 
performed, the less is his participation 111 that 
actiiin. 

(2) The movement of nations is caused not 
by pow'cr, nor by intellectual activity, nor 
even by a combination of the two as historians 
have supposed, but by the activity of all the 
people who participate in the events, and who 
always combine in such a way that those tak- 
ing the largest direct share in the event take 
on themselves the least responsibility and vice 
versa. 

Morally the wiclder of power appears to 
cause the event: physically it is those who sub- 
mit to the power. But as the moral activity is 
inconceivable without tlie physical, the cause 
of the event is neither in the one nor in the 
other blit in the union of the two. 

Or in other words, the conception of a cause 
is inapplicable to the phenomena we arc ex- 
amining. 

In the last analysis we reach the circle of 
infinity— that final limit to which in every do- 
main of thought man’s reason arrives if it is 
not placing with the subject. Electricity pro- 
duces heat, heat produces electricity. Atoms 
attract each other and atoms repel one an- 
othei . 

Speaking ■ if the interaction of heat and elec- 
tric ity and of atoms, we cannot say why this 
occurs, and we say that it is so because it is 
inconceivable otherwise, because it must be 
so and that it is a law. The same applies to 
historical events. Why war and revolution oc- 
cur we do not know. We only know that to 
produce the one or the other action, people 
combine in a certain formation in which they 
all take part, and w'e say that this is so because 
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it is unthinkable otherwise, or in other words 
that it is a law. 

CHAPTER VIII 

If history dealt only with external phenom- 
ena, the establishment of this simple and ol>- 
vious law would sufTice and we should have 
finished our argument. But the law of history 
relates to man. A particle of matter cannot tell 
us that it does not feel the law of attraction or 
repulsion and that that law is untrue, but 
man, who is thcsubject of history. says plainly: 
I am free and am therefore not subject to 
the law. 

I'he presence of the problem of man's free 
will, though unexpressed, is felt at every step 
of histoiy. 

All seriously thinking historians have in- 
voluntarily encountered this question. All the 
contradictions and obscuiities of history and 
the false path historical science has followed 
aie due solely to the lack of a solution of 
that question. 

If the will of every man weie free, that is, 
if each man could act as he pleased, all history 
would be a series of disconnected incidents. 

If in a thousand years even one man in a 
million could act freely, that is, as he chose, 
it is evident that one single free act of that 
man’s in violation of the laws governing hu- 
man action would destroy the possibility of 
the existence of any laws for the whole of 
humanity. 

If there be a single law governing the ac- 
tions of men, free will cannot exist, for then 
man's will is subject to that law. 

In this contradiction lies the problem of 
free will, which frc3m most ancient times has 
occupied the best human minclsand from most 
ancient times has been presented in its whole 
tremendous significance. 

The problem is that regarding man as a sub- 
ject of observation from whatever point of 
view— theological, historical, ethical, or phil- 
osophic— we find a general law of necessity to 
which he (like all that exists) is subject. But 
regarding him from within ourselves as what 
we are conscious of, we feel ourselves to be 
free. 

This consciousness is a source of self-cogni- 
tion quite apart from and independent of 
reason. Through his reason man observes him- 
self, but only through consciousness docs he 
know himself. 

Apart from consciousness of self no observa- 
tion or application of reason is conceivable. 


To understand, observe, and draw conclu- 
sions, man must first of all be conscious of him- 
self as living. A man is only conscious of him- 
self as a living being by the fact that he wills, 
that is, is conscious of his volition. But his will 
—which forms the essence of his life— man 
recognizes (and can but recognize) as fiee. 

If. observing himself, man sees that his will 
is always directed by one and the same law 
(whether he observes the necessity of taking 
food, using his brain, or anything else) he can- 
not recognize this never- varying direction of 
his will otherwise than as a limitation of it. 
Were it not free it could not be limited. A 
man’s will seems to him to be limited just be- 
cause he is not conscious of it except as free. 

You say: 1 am not tree. But I have lifted my 
hand and let it fall. Everyone undei stands 
that this illogical reply is an irrefutable dem- 
onstration ot freedom. 

'I hat reply is the expression of a conscious- 
ness that is not subject to reason. 

II the consciousness of freedom were not a 
separate and independent source of self con- 
sciousness it would be subject to reasoning 
and to experience, but in fact such subjection 
does not exist and is inconceivable. 

A series of experiments and arguments 
proves to eveiy man that he, as an object of 
observation, is subject to certain laws, and man 
submits to them aud never resists the laws of 
gravity or impermeability once he has become 
arejuainted with them. But the same senes of 
expel iments and arguments pioves to him that 
the complete freedom of which he is conscious 
in himself is impossible, and that his eveiy 
action depends on his oigani/ation, his ch.ir- 
acter, ancl the motives acting upon him: yet 
man never submits to the deductions of these 
expel iments and arguments. Having learned 
from experiment and argument that a stone 
falls downwards, a man indubitably believes 
this ancl always expects the law that he has 
learned to be fulfilled. 

But learning just as certainly that his will 
is subject to laws, he does not and cannot be- 
lieve this. 

However often experiment and reasoning 
may show a man that under the same condi- 
tions and with the <ame character he will do 
the same thing as before, yet when under the 
same conditions and with the same character 
he approaches for the thousandth time the ac- 
tion that always ends in the same way, he feels 
as certainly convinced as before the experi- 
ment that he can act as he pleases. Every man. 
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savage or sage, however incontestably reason 
and experiment may prove to him that it is 
impossible to imagine two different courses 
of action in precisely the same conditions, 
feels that without this irrational conception 
(which constitutes the essence of freedom) he 
cannot imagine life. He feels that however im- 
possible it may be, it is so, for without this 
conception of freedom not only would he be 
unable to undcrstaiuf life, but he would be 
unable to live lor a single moment. 

He could not live, because all man’s efforts, 
all his impulses to life, are only efforts to in- 
crease freedom. Wealth and poverty, fame 
and obscurity, power and subordination, 
strength and weakness, health and disease, cul- 
ture and ignorance, work and leisure, reple- 
tion and hunger, \irtue and vice, are only 
greater or lesser degrees of frc^edoin. 

A man having no fic^edom cannot be con- 
ceised of except as deprised of life. 

II the conception of frc^edoin appears to 
reason to be a senseless contradiction like the 
possibiiii) of performing two actions at one 
and the same instant ol time, or of an effect 
without a cause, that only proves that con- 
sciousness is not subject to reason. 

'rhis unshakable, irrefutable consciousness 
of frec'dom, uncontrolled by experiment or 
argument, lecogni/ed by all thinkers and felt 
by c\er)one without exception, this conscious- 
ness without which no conception ol man is 
possible constitutes the other side ol the cpies- 
tion. 

Man is the creation of an all-powerful, all- 
good, and all-seeing God. What is sin, the 
conception of which arises from the conscious- 
ness of man’s freedom? 'rhat is a question lor 
theology. 

'I’he actions of men are subject -to general 
immutable laws expressed in statistics. What 
is man’s responsibility to society, the concep- 
tion of which results from the conception of 
freedom? I’hat is a question lor jurisj)iudeiice. 

Man’s actions proceed Ironi his innate char- 
acter and the motives acting upon him. What 
is conscience and the perception of right and 
wrong in actions that follows from thi con- 
sciousness ol freedom? 'That is a ejuestion for 
ethics. 

Man in connection with the general life of 
humanity appears subject to laws which de- 
termine th;u life. But thesame man apart from 
that connection appears to be free. How should 
the past life of nations and of huinanity be 
regarded— as the result of the free, or as the 


result of the constrained, activity of man?That 
is a question for history. 

Only in our self-confident day of the popu- 
larization of knowledge— thanks to that most 
powerful engine of ignorance, the diffusion of 
printed matter— has the question of the free- 
dom of will been put on a level on wdiich the 
question itself cannot exist. In our time the 
majority of so-called advanced people— that is, 
the crowd ol ignoramuses— have taken the work 
of the naturalists who deal with one side ol the 
question for a solution of the whole pioblem. 

'rhey say and write and print that the soul 
and freedom do not exist, for the life ol man 
is expressed by muscular movements and mus- 
cular movements are conditioned by the ac- 
tivity ot the nerves: the soul and free wn'll do 
not exist bc'caiiseat an unknown period of time 
we sprang from the apes. 1 hey say this, not at 
all snspcTting that thousands ol years ago that 
same law necessity which with such ardor 
they arc now trying t(> prove by physiology and 
comparative /oology was not merely acknowl- 
edged by all the religions and all the thinkers, 
but has never been denied. They do not see 
that the role of the natural sciences in this 
matter is merely to ser\e as an instrument for 
the illumination ot one side of it. For the fact 
that, from the point of view of observation, 
reason and the will are merely secretions of the 
brain, and that man following the general law 
may have developed from lower animals at 
some unknown period of time, only explains 
from a fresh side the truth admitted thousands 
of )eais igoby all thcreligious and philosophic 
theories* - that from the point of view ot rea- 
son man is subject to the law of necessity: but 
it df'f‘s not advance by a hair’s breadth the solu- 
tion of the question, which has another, oppo- 
site. side, based on the consciousness ot free- 
cloin. 

If men descended from the apes at an un- 
known period ot time, that is as comprehen- 
sible as that they were made from a liaiullul of 
earth at a certain period of time (in the first 
case the unknown c]uantity is the time, in the 
second cjise it is the origin): and the question 
ol how man’s consciousness of freedom is to 
be reconciled with the law of necessity to 
which he is subject cannot he solved by com- 
parative physiology and zoology, for in a frog, 
a rabbit, or an ape, we can observe only the 
muscular nervous activity, but in man we ob- 
serve consciousness as well as the muscular and 
nervous activity. 

The naturalists and their follow^ers, think- 
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ing they can solve this question, are like plas- 
teiers set to plaster one side ot the walls of a 
church who, a\ ailing thenisehes of the ab 
sence of the chief superintendent of the work, 
should in an access of /cal plaster o\er the 
windows, icons woodwork and still unbut 
tressed walls, and should be delightc*d that 
from their point of view as plastereis, every 
thing is now so smooth and icgular. 

CHAPTER IX 

For tiif soluiion of the question of fiee will 
or inevitability hisiory has this advantage ovei 
other blanches of knowledge in which the 
question is elealt with, that lor historv this 
question does not refti to the essence of man's 
free will but to its manifestation in the past and 
under ecitain eonditic^ns. 

In regard to this question history stands to 
the other sciences as experimental scic'iiec 
stands to abstract science 

The subject for historv is not man’s will 
itself but oui piescntation of it 

And so for historv the insoluble mystery 
presented by the incompatibilitv of free will 
and incvitabilitv docs not exist as it docs for 
theology, ethics and philosophy History sur 
vevs a presentation of man’s life in which the 
union of these two contradictions has already 
taken place 

In actual life each histone event, each hu- 
man action IS verv clearly and definitely un- 
derstood without anv sense of oontiadietion, 
although each event presents itself as partly 
free and partly compulsory 

To solve the question of how fiecdom and 
necessity arc combined and what constitutes 
the essence of these two conceptions the phi 
losophv of historv can and should follow a 
path contrary to that taken by other sciences. 
Instead of first defining the conceptions of free 
dom and inevitability in themselves, and then 
ranging the phenomena of life under those 
definitions, historv should deduce a definition 
of the conception of freedenn and inevitability 
themselves from the immense cjuantity of jihe- 
nomena of which it is eogni/ant and that al 
ways appcMr dependent on these" two elements. 

Whatever presentation of the activity of 
many men or of an individual we may con 
sider, we always regard it as the result partly 
of man’s free will and partly of the law of in- 
evitability. 

Whether we speak of the migration ot the 
peoples and the incursions of the barbarians, 
or of tlie decrees of Napoleon III, or of some- 


one’s action an hour ago in choosing one direc- 
tion out of several for his walk, we arc uncon- 
scious of any contradiction 1 he degree of free- 
dom and inevitability governing the actions 
ot these people is c Icarly defined foi us 

Oui conception of the dt'gree ot freedom 
often varies accoiding to diffcienccs in the 
|)oiiu of view fiom which we leg.iid the event, 
iuit every human action appciis to us as a 
ceitain combination of fiecclom and inevita- 
bilitv III everv action we c‘xamine we see a 
eeitain me asm e of fieedom and a certain 
measure of incvit.iliility And alwavs the more 
freedom we see in any action the less inevita- 
bilitvdo we perceive, and the more inevitabil- 
ity the less fieedoin 

T he propoition of fieedom to inevitability 
decreases and inc leases according to the point 
of view from which the a< tion is regarded but 
then relation is always one of inveise piopoi- 
tion 

\ sinking ni in who c hitches at anolhci and 
drowns him oi a hungiy mother exhausted by 
feeding hei babv who steals sonic food, oi a 
man trained to discipline who on duty at the 
word of command kills i defenseless man — 
seem less guiltv tliat is, less fiee ind moic 
subject to the law of nec(*ssit\ to one who 
knows the eire urnst iiK es in whidi these jjco 
pic weie placed and moiefiee to one who docs 
not know tint the man wts himself diovvning, 
tint the motiui was hungiv tint the soldier 
was in the lanks, and so on Similnly a m.in 
who committed a niuidcr twentv ycais ago 
and has since lived jieaccably and haimlcssly 
in society seems less guilty and his action more 
due to the law of nu v itability to someone who 
considers his action after twenty viars have 
el ipsed thin to one who examined it the day 
alter it was committed \nd in the same way 
every action of an insane, intoxicated, or high- 
ly excited m.in .ipjHars less free and more in- 
evitable to one who knows the mental condi- 
tion of him who committed the action, and 
seems more free and lc*ss inevitable to one who 
does not know it In all these cases the con 
ception of freedom is increased or diminished 
and the conception of compulsion is coiie- 
spondingly decreased or increased, according 
to the point of view from which the action is 
regarded So that the greater the conception ot 
necessity the smaller the coriecption of fiec- 
dom and vice versa 

Religion, the common sense of mankind, 
the science of jurisprudence, and history it- 
self understand alike this relation between 
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necessity and freedom. 

All cases without exception in which our 
conception of Irccdom and necessity is in- 
creased and diminished depend on three con- 
siderations: 

(1) The relation to the external world of 
the man who commits the deeds. 

( 2 ) flis relation to time. 

(jj) His relation to the causes leading to the 
action. 

1 he first consideration is the dearness of 
our per(Cf)tion of the man's relation to the 
cxtenial world and the greater or lesser clear- 
ness ol our understanding of the definite posi- 
tion occupied by the man in relation to every- 
thing coexisting with him. This is what makes 
it evident that a drowning man is less free and 
more subject to necessity than one standing on 
dry ground, and that makes the actions ol a 
man closely connected with otJiers in a thickly 
populated district, or of one bound by family, 
olhdal, or business duties, seem certainly less 
free and more subject to necessity than those 
of a .iiciii i*M;ig in solitude and seclusion. 

If we consider a man alone, apart from his 
relation to everything around him, each ac- 
tion of his seems to us free. But if we see his 
relation to anything around him, if we sec his 
connection with anything whatevei— with a 
man who speaks to liim, a book he reads, the 
work on which he is engaged, e\en with the 
air he breathes or tire light that falls on the 
things about him— we see that each of these 
circumstances has an influence on him and 
controls at least some side ol his activit). And 
the more wc perceive of these influences the 
more our conception of liis freedom dimin- 
ishes and the more oiirconcejHioriof the neces- 
sity that weighs on him increases. 

J'he second consideration is the more or less 
evident time relation of the rn.in to the world 
and tlie clearness of our perception ol the 
plate the man’s action otcirpies in time. That 
is the ground which makes the fall of the first 
man, resulting in the proclutlion of the hu- 
marr race, appear evidently Jess free than a 
man's entry into marriage today. It is the 
reason why the life and activity of peopk vho 
lived centuries ago and are connected with 
me in time cannot seem to me as free as the life 
of a contemporary, the consecpiences of which 
are still unknown to me. 

The degree of our conceptiorr of freedom or 
inevitability depends in this respect on the 
greater or lesser lapse ol time between the per- 
formance of the action and our judgment of it. 
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If I examine an act I performed a moment 
ago in approximately the same circumstances 
as those I am in now, my action appears to me 
undoubtedly free. But if I examine an act 
performed a month ago, then being in differ- 
ent circumstances, I cannot help recognizing 
that if that act had not been committccl much 
that resulted from it— good, agreeable, and 
even essential— would not have taken place. If 
I reflect on an action still more remote, ten 
years ago or more, then the consecjuencei of my 
action are still plainer to me and I find it h.crd 
to imagine what would have happened had 
that action not been performed. The farther 
I go back in memory, or what is the same thing 
the farther I go forward in my judgment, the 
more doubtful becomes my belief in the free- 
dom of my ac tion. 

In history we find a very similar progress of 
convaion concerning the part played by free 
will III the general affairs of humanity. A con- 
temporary event seems to us to be indubitably 
the doing of all the known participants, but 
with a more remote event we already sec its in- 
ev itable lesults which prevent our considering 
anything else possible. And the farther we go 
back in examining esents the less arbitrary do 
they appear. 

The Austro- Prussian war appears to us un- 
doubtedly the result of the crafty conduct of 
Bismarck, and so on. The Napoleonic wars 
still seem to us, though already questionably, 
to be the outcome of their heroes' will. But 
in the Crusades wealrcadysec an event occupy- 
ing its definite place in history and without 
which cannot imagine the modern history 
of Europe, though to the chroniclers of the 
Crus »des that event appeared as merely due to 
the will of certain people. In regard to the 
migration of the peoples it does not enter any- 
one’s head today to suppose that the renova- 
tion of the European world depended on At- 
tila’s caprice. The farther back in history the 
object of our observation lies, the more doubt- 
ful docs the free will of those concerned in 
the event become and the more manifest the 
law of incvil.d)ility. 

The third consideration is the degree to 
which wc apprehend that endless chain of cau- 
sation inevitably demanded by reason, in 
which each phenomenon comprehended, and 
therefore man's every action, must have its 
definite place as a result of what has gone be- 
fore and as a cause of what will follow. 

The better we are acejuain ted with the physi- 
ological, psychological, and historical laws de- 
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duced by observation and by which man is con- 
trolled, and the more correctly we perceive 
the physiological, psychological, and historical 
causes of the action, and the simpler the action 
we are observing and the less complex the 
character and mind of the man in question, 
the more subject to inevitability and the less 
free do our actions and those of others appear. 

When we do not at all understand the cause 
of an action, whether a crime, a good action, 
or even one that is simply nonmoral, we ascribe 
a greater amount of freedom to it. In the case 
of a crime we most urgently demand the pun- 
ishment for such an act; in the case of a virtu- 
ous act we rate its merit most highly. In an 
indifferent case we recognize in it more indi- 
viduality, originality, and independence. But 
if even one of the innumerable causes of the 
act is known to us we recognize a certain ele- 
ment of necessity and are less insistent on pun- 
ishment for the crime, or the acknowledgment 
of the merit of the virtuous act, or the freedom 
of the apparently original action. That a crimi- 
nal was reared among malefactors mitigates his 
fault in our eyes. The self-sacrifice of a father 
or mother, or self-sacrifice with the possibility 
of a reward, is more comprehensible than gra- 
tuitous self-sacrifice, and therefore seems less 
deserving of sympathy and less the result of 
free will. The founder of a sect or party, or an 
inventor, impresses us less when we know how 
or by what the way was prepared for his activ- 
ity. If we have a large range oL examples, if 
our observation is constantly directed to seek- 
ing the correlation of cause and effect in peo- 
ple’s actions, their actions appear to us more 
under compulsion and less free the more cor- 
rectly we connect the effects with the causes. 
If wc examined simple actions and had a vast 
number of surh actions under observation, our 
conception of their inevitability would be still 
greater. The dishonest conduct of the son of 
a dishonest father, the misconduct of a woman 
who had fallen into bad company, a drunkard’s 
relapse into drunkenness, and so on arc ac- 
tions that seem to us less free the better we 
understand their cause, li the man whose ac- 
tions we are considering is on a very low stage 
of mental development, like a child, a mad- 
man, or a simpleton— then, knowing the causes 
of the act and the simplicity of the character 
and intelligence in question, we see so large 
an element of necessity and so little free will 
that as soon as wc know the cause prompting 
the action we can foretell the result. 

On these three considerations alone is based 


the conception of irresponsibility for crimes 
and the extenuating circumstances admitted 
by all legislative codes. The responsibility ap- 
pears greater or less according to our greater 
or lesser knowledge of the circumstances in 
which the man was placed whose action is 
being judged, and according to the gi eater or 
lesser inteival of time between the commission 
of the action and its investigation, and accord- 
ing to the greater or lesser understanding of 
the causes that led to the action. 

CHAPTER X 

Thus our conception of free will and inevita- 
bility gradually diminishes or increases ac- 
cording to the greater or lesser connection 
with tlie external world, the greater or lesser 
remoteness of time, and the greater or lesser 
dependence on the causes in relation to which 
we contemplate a man's life. 

So that if we examine the case of a man 
whose connection with the external world is 
well known, where the time between the action 
and its examination in great, and wliere the 
CfTUscs of the action are most accessible, we get 
the conception of a maximum of inevitability 
and a minimum of free will. It we examine a 
man little dependent on external conditions, 
whose action was performed very recently, and 
the causes of whose action are beyond out 
ken, we get the cowception of a minimum of 
inevitability and a maximum of freedom. 

In neither case— however we may change 
our point of view, however plain we may make 
to ourselves the connection between the man 
and the external world, however inaccessible 
it may be to us, however long or short the 
period of time, however intelligible or iiiconi- 
prehensible the causes of the action may be— 
can wc ever conceise either complete freedom 
or complete necessity. 

(i) To whatever degree we may imagine a 
man to be exempt from the influence of the 
external world, wc never get a conception of 
freedom in space. Every human action is in- 
evitably conditioned by what surrounds him 
and by his own body. I lift my arm and let it 
fall. My action seems to me free; but asking 
myseli whether I could raise my arm in every 
direction, 1 see that 1 raised it in the direction 
in which there was least obstruction to that 
action cither from things around me or from 
the construction of my own body. I chose one 
out of all tlie possible directions because in 
it there were fewest obstacles. For my action to 
be free it was necessary that it should encoun- 
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ter no obstacles. To conceive of a man being 
free we must imagine him outside space, which 
is evidently impossible. 

(a) Howcvermuch we approximate the time 
of judgment to the time ol the deed, we never 
get a conception ol freedom in time. For it 1 
examine an action committed a second ago I 
must still lecogni/e it as not being free, tor it 
is irrevocably linked to the moment at which 
it was (ominittcd. Can I litt my arm? 1 lilt it, 
but ask myself: could 1 have abstained troni 
lifting rny arm at the moment that has already 
passed? 'Fo convince myself of this I do not lilt 
it the next moment. But I am not now abstain- 
ing frenn doing so at the first moment when I 
asked the c|uestion. Time has gone by which 
I could not detain, the arm I then lilted is no 
longer the same as the arm 1 now refrain Irom 
lifting, nor is the air in which 1 lilted it the 
same that now surrounds me. The moment in 
which the first movement was made is irrevoca- 
ble, and at that inoment 1 could make only 
one ni.> 'ment, and whatever mosement 1 
made would be the only one. lhat I did not 
lift my arm a moment latercloes not prose that 
1 could have abstained Irom lifting it then. 
And since f could make only one mosemeni at 
that single moment of time, it could not have 
been any other. To imagine it as free, it is 
necessary to imagine it in the present, on the 
boundary between the past and the future— 
that is. outside time, which is impossible. 

(3) Ilowx’ver much the dilTiculty of under- 
standing the causes may be increased, we never 
reach a conception of complete Ireedom, that 
is, an absence ol cause. However inaccessible 
to us may be the cause of the expression ol will 
in any action, our own or anoiher’.s, the hrst 
demand ol reason is the assumption of and 
search ior a cause, for without a cause no phe- 
nomenon is conceivable. 1 raise my aim to 
pcrlorm an action independently ol any cause, 
but my wish to perform an action without a 
cause is the cause of my action. 

But even if— iinagiiiiiig a man cjuiic exempt 
from all inlluences, examining only his mo- 
mentary action in the jireseiit, unevok ^ by 
any cause— we w'ere to aclmit so infinitely small 
a remainder of incviiabdity as ecjualecl zero, 
we should even then not have ai rived at the 
conception of complete Ireedom in man, lor a 
being uniniluenced by the external world, 
standing outside of time and independent of 
cause, is no longer a man. 

In the same way we can never imagine the 
action of a man quite devoid of freedom and 


entirely subject to the law of inevitability. 

(1) However wc may increase our knowl- 
edge of the conditions of space in which man 
is situated, that knowledge can never be com- 
plete. for the number of those conditions is as 
infinite as the infinity of space. And theiefore 
so long as not all the conditions influencing 
men are defined, there is no complete inevita- 
bility but a certain measure of freedom re- 
mains. 

(2) However wc may prolong the penod of 
time betwc'en the action wc are examining and 
the judgment upon it, that period will be 
finite, while time is infinite, and so in this re- 
spect too there can never be absolute inevita- 
bility. 

(3) However accessible may be the chain of 
causation of any acLifm, wc shall never know 
the w'iiole chain since it is endless, and so again 
we m ver reach absolute inevitability. 

But besides this, even if, admitting the re- 
maining minimum ol Ireedom to ccjual zero, 
we assumed in some given case— as lor instance 
in that of a dying man, an unborn babe, or an 
idiot- complete absence of ficedom, by so do- 
ing we should destroy the very conception of 
man in the case we nie examining, foi as soon 
as theie is no freedom there is also no man. 
And so the conception of llic action of a man 
subject solely to the law ol inevitability with- 
out any clement of freedom is just as impossi- 
ble as the conception of a iiiaii\s completely 
lice action. 

An.! so to imagine the action of a man en- 
tirely sMi.jcet to the law of inevitability with- 
out any ireedom, wc must assume the knowl- 
edge ol an infinite number of space relations, 
an infinitely long period ol time, and an in- 
finite series of causes. 

To imagine a man perfectly free and not 
subject to the law ol inevitability, we must 
imagine him all alone, beyond space, beyond 
time, and free from dependence on cause. 

Ill the first case, if inevitability w'ere possible 
without freedom we should have reached a 
definition ol inevitability by the laws ol in- 
evitability ilseil. that is, a mere form without 
content. 

In the second case, if freedom were possible 
without inevitability we should have arrived 
at unconditioned freedom beyond space, time, 
and cause, which by the fact of its lieiiig un- 
conditioned and unlimited would be nothing, 
or mere content without form. 

We should in f.ict have reached those two 
fundamentals ol which man's whole outlook 
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on the universe is constructed— the incompre- 
hensible essence of life, and the laws dcBning 
that essence. 

Reason says; (i) space with all the forms of 
matter that give it visibility is infinite, and 
cannot be imtigined otherwise. (2) Time is 
infinite motion without a moment of test and 
is unthinkable otherwise. (3) The connection 
between cause and effect has no beginning and 
can have no end. 

Consciousness says: (1) I alone am, and all 
that exists is but me, consequentlv 1 include 
space. (2) I measuie flowing time by the fixed 
moment of the present in which alone I am 
conscious of m>sclf as living, consequently I 
am outside time. (3) I am beyond cause, for I 
feel myself to be the cause of esery manifesta- 
tion of my life. 

Reason gives expression to the laws of in- 
evitability. Consciousness gives expression to 
the essence of freedom. 

Freedom not limited by anything is the es- 
sence of life, in man's consciousness. Inevita- 
bility without content is man's reason in its 
three forms. 

Freedom is the thing examined. Inevitabil- 
ity is what examines. Freedom is the content. 
Inevitability is the form. 

Only by separating the two sources of cogni- 
tion, related to one another as form to con- 
tent, do we get the mutually exclusive and 
separately incomprehensible conceptions of 
freedom and inevitability. 

Only by uniting them do we get a clear con- 
ception of man’s life. 

Apart from these twf) concepts which in 
their union mutually define one another as 
form and content, nc3 conception of life is 
possible. 

All that we know of the life of man is meiely 
a certain relation of free will to inevitability, 
that is, of consciousness to the laws of reason. 

All that we know of the external woild of 
nature is only a certain relaticin of the forces 
of nature to inevitability, or of the essence of 
life to the laws of reason. 

The great natural forces lie outside us and 
we are not conscious of them; we call those 
forces gravitation, inertia, electricity, animal 
force, and so on, but we aic conscious of the 
force of life in man and we call that fieedom. 

But just as the force of gravitation, incom- 
prehcmsible in itself but felt hy every m,ii., is 
understood by us only to the extent to wh*'ch 
we know the laws of inevitability to which it 
is subject (from the first knowledge that ail 


bodies have weight, up to Newton’s law), so 
too the force of tree will, incompiehensible in 
itself but of which everyone is conscious, is in- 
telligible to us only in as far as we know the 
laws of inevitability to which it is subjc'ct 
(from the fact tliat every man dies, up to the 
knowledge of the most complex economic and 
histone law's). 

All know'ledge is merely a bringing of this 
essence of life under the law's of reason. 

^^an's free will differs fiom eveiy other force 
in that man is directly conscious of it, but in 
the eyes of reason it in no way differs from any 
othei force. I'he forces of gravitation, electric- 
ity, or chemical affinity are c^nly distinguished 
fiom one another in that they are diflerently 
defined by reason. Just so the force of man's 
free will is distinguished by rc'ason from the 
other forcesof natuieonlybyihedefinition rca 
son gives it. Freedom, apart fiom necessity, 
that is. apart from the laws of reason that cle 
fine it, differs in no way from gravitation, or 
heat, or the force that makers things grow, for 
reason, It isonly amomentary' unclefinable sen- 
sation of hie. 

And as the unclefinable essence of the force 
moving the heavenly bodies, the unclefinable 
essence of the forces of heat and elcctiicity, or 
of chemical affinity, or of the vital force, forms 
the content of astrouomy. physics, chemistry, 
botany, /oology, and so on, just in the same 
w'ay does the force of frer will form the con- 
tent of history. Hut just as the subject of every 
science is the manifestation of this unknown 
essence of life while that essence itself can only 
be the subjee t of metaphysics, even so the mam 
festation of the force of free will in human be- 
ings in space, in time, and in dependence on 
cause forms the subject of history, while free 
will Itself is the subject of metaphysics. 

In the experimental sciences what we know 
we call the laws of inevitability, W'hat is un- 
known to us we call vital force. Vital force is 
only an expression for the unknown remainder 
over and above what we know of the essence 
of life. 

So also in history what is known to us we 
call laws of inevitability, what is unknow'ii we 
call free will. Free will is for history only an 
expression for the unknown remainclerof what 
we know about the laws of human life. 

CHAPTER XI 

History examines the manifestations of man’s 
free will in connection with the external world 
in time and in dependence on cause, that is. 
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it defines this freedom by the laws of reason, 
and so history is a science only in so far as 
this free will is defined by those laws. 

'I he recognition of man’s free will as some- 
thing capable of influetuing historical events, 
that is, as not subject to laws, is the same lor 
history as the recognition of a free force mov- 
ing tlie heavenly bodies would be lor astron- 
omy. 

That assumption would destroy the possi- 
bility of the existence of laws, that is, of any 
scieme whatever. If there is even a single body 
moving freely, then the laws ol Kepler ancl 
Newton are negatived and no coiK('|)tioii of 
the movement ol the heavenly bodies any 
longer exists. If any single action is due to liee 
will, then not a single histoiical law can exist, 
nor any conception of historical events. 

For history, lines exist of the movement of 
human wills, one end of which is hidden in the 
uiiLnow'n but at the other end of which a con- 
sciousness of man’s will in the present moves 
in space, time, and dependence on cause. 

ILe mote this ficlcl ol motion spieads out 
betoie 0111 eyes, the more evident are the laws 
of that movement. I o disc over and define those 
laws is the probltan of histoiy. 

Fiom the standpoint fiom which the science 
ol histoiy now regards its subject on the* path it 
now lollows, seeking the causes of events in 
man’s lieewill. a scientific enunciation ol those 
laws IS impossible, lor however man’s free will 
may be restricted, as soon as we rc*cogni/e it as 
a force not subject to law, the existence ol law 
becomes impossible. 

Only by reducing this element of free will 
to the infinitesimal, that is, by rc'gaiding it as 
ail infinitelv small c|uantily, can we convince 
ouiselves ol the absolute inaccessibility of the 
causc-s. and then instead ol seeking causes, his- 
tory will take the discovery of laws as its 
problem. 

I'lie search for thc’se laws has long bc*eii be 
gun and the new' methods ol thought which 
histoiy must adopt :iie being woikcd out si- 
multaneously with the sell destruction towaid 
which— ever dissectingaiicl dissecting the causes 
ol phenomena— the old method of histc/./ is 
moving. 

All human sciences have traveled along that 
path. Arriving at inlinitc’simals. mathematics, 
the nicest exact of sciences, abandons the proc- 
ess ol analysis and enters on the new pioce.ss 
of theinU’gration ol unknown, infinitely sn\.ill. 
c]uantitics. Abandoning the conception of 
cause, niathematics seeks law, that is. the prop- 


erty common to all unknown, infinitely small, 
elements. 

In another form but along the same path of 
reflection the other sciences have proceeded. 
When Newton enunciated the law of gravity 
he did not say that the sun or the earth had a 
pioperty ol attraction; he said that all bodies 
from the largest to the smallest have the proj)- 
erty of attracting one another, that is, leaving 
aside the question of the cause of the move- 
ment of the bodies, he expressed the property 
common to all bodies from the infinitely large 
to the infinitely small. The same is done bv ihe 
natural sciences: leaving aside the question of 
cause, they seek for laws. History stands on the 
same path. Ancl if history has for its object the 
study cjt the movement of the nations and of 
hunianiiy and not the nanation of episodes in 
the lives cjf individuals, it too, setting aside the 
conception ol cause, should seek the laws com- 
mon to all the inseparably intcrconnecied in- 
finitesimal elements of free will. 

CEIAPTER XII 

From ihl timf. the law of Copernicus was dis- 
covered and proved, ihe mere recognition of 
the lact that it was not the sun but the earth 
that moves sufliced to destroy the whole cc^s- 
mogiaphy ot the ancients, by clisprcjving that 
law' it might have been possible to retain the 
old conception of the movements of the bodies, 
but without disproving it, it would seem im- 
possible to continue studying the Ptolemaic 
worlds but even after the discovery of the law 
of Caipfinicus the Ptc^leinaic worlds were still 
studied ! >r a long time. 

Fiom the lime the first persem said and 
prov l 1 that the number c^l births or c^f crimes 
IS subject to mathematical laws, and that this 
or that mode of government is determined by 
certain geographical and economic conditions, 
and that certain relations of population to soil 
produce inigralionsol peoples, the loundations 
on which hisioi) had been built w*crc destroyed 
in their essence. 

by rclutiiig these new' laws the former view 
of histoiy miu’il have been retained: but vvitli- 
out reluting them it would seem impossible to 
continue sludving historic events as the results 
ol man’s hec will. For if a certain inoilc ol gov- 
ernment was established or certain migrations 
of peoples ti^ok place in consequence ol such 
and such geogia])hic. ethnographic, or eco- 
nomic conditions, then the free will of those 
individuals who appear to us to have estab- 
lished that mode ol genernment or occasioned 
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the migrations can no longer be regarded as 
the cause. 

And yet the former history continues to be 
studied side by side with the laws of statistics, 
geography, political economy, comparative 
philology, and geology, which directly contra- 
dict its assumptions. 

The struggle between the old views and the 
new was long and stubbornly fought out in 
physical philosophy. Theology stood on gu.nd 
for the old views and accused the new of vio- 
lating revelation. But when truth coni|ueted, 
theology established itself just as firmly on the 
new foundation. 

Just as prolonged and stubborn is the strug- 
gle now proceeding between the old and the 
new conception of history, and theology in the 
same way stands on guarclfor the old view, and 
accuses the new view of subverting revelation. 

In the one case as in the other, on both sides 
the struggle provokes passion and stiHes truth. 
On the one liatid ihcie is fear and 1 egret for 
the loss of the whole edific c c onstruc ted t hrough 
tlie ages, on the other is the passion for de- 
struction. 

To the men who fought against the rising 
truths of physical philosophy, it seemed that 
if they admitted that truth it would destroy 
faith in God, in the creation of the firmament, 
and in the miracle of Joshua the son of Nun. 
To thedefendeis of the laws of Copernicus and 
Newton, to Voltaire for examjilc, it seemed 
that the laws of astronomy destroyed religion, 
and he utilized the law of gravitation as a 
weapon against leligion. 

Just so it now seems as if we have only to 
admit the law of inevitability, to destroy the 
conception of the soul, of good and evil, and 
all the institutions of stale and church that 
Iiave been built up on those conceptions. 

So too, like Voltaire in his time, uninvited 


defenders of the law of inevitability today use 
that law as a weapon against religion, though 
the law of inevitability in history, like the law 
of Copernicus in astronomy, far from de- 
stroying, even strengthens the foundation on 
which the institutions of state and church arc 
erected. 

As in the ejuestion of astronomy then, so in 
the ejuestion of history now, the whole differ- 
ence of opinion is based on the recognition or 
noniecognition of something absolute, serv- 
ing as the measure of visible phenomena. In 
astronomy it was the immovability of the 
earth, in history it is the independence of per- 
sonality— free will. 

As with astronomy the difficulty of recogniz- 
ing the motion of the earth lay in abandoning 
the immediate sensation of the earth’s fixity 
and of the motion of the planets, so in history 
the difficulty of recognizing the subjection ol 
personality tothclaws of space, time, and cause 
lies in renouncing the direct feeling ol the in- 
dependence of one’s own personality. But as 
in astronomy the new view said: “It is true that 
we do not feel the movement of the earth, but 
by admitting its immobility w'e airivc at ab- 
surdity, while by admitting its motion (which 
we do not feel) we ariivc at laws,” so also in 
history the new view' says: “It is true that w'e 
are not conscious ol our dependence, but by 
admitting our tree will we airive at absurdity, 
while by admitting our dependence on the 
external woild, on time, and on cause, we 
arrive at laws.” 

In the first case it was necessary to renounc e 
the consciousness of an unreal immobility in 
space and to lecognize a motion we did not 
feel; in the present case it is similarly nccessaiy 
to renounce a lieedom that docs not exist, and 
to recognize a dependence of which we are 
not conscious. 
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